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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  offered  to  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery 
in  general,  and  to  those  especially  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats 
in  particular,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  take  rank  with  the  other  volumes  of 
the  "American  Text-book"  series,  which  have  demonstrated  their  worth  and 
have  had  their  reward  in  the  appreciative  reception  which  has  been  accorded 
to  them. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  Eye,  its  Embryology,  Anatomy, 
Histology,  Physiology,  Diseases,  and  Injuries  are  discussed  in  twenty-four 
sections  by  twenty-four  authors ;  its  Ojxjrative  Surgery  in  seven  sections  by 
as  many  authors ;  while  certain  practical  details  in  the  Examination  for  Color- 
blindness among  Railroad  Employes,  etc.,  receive  attention  in  an  Appendix 
containing  five  sections. 

In  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  Ear,  its  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Diseases,  and  Injuries  are  discussed  in  thirteen  sections  by  fourteen  authors; 
while  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat  are  described  in  twenty  sections  by 
nineteen  authors. 

Certain  novel  features,  not  usually  found  in  text-books,  may  be  noted : 
Special  articles  on  The  Standards  of  Form  and  Color-vision  Required  in 
Railway  Service,  The  Rontgen  Rays  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  The  Practice  of 
Ophthalmic  Operations  on  Animals'  Eyes,  The  Most  Important  Micro-organ- 
isms having  Etiological  Relationship  to  Ocular  Disorders,  etc. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  "collaboration-method"  thus  employed, 
which  has  too  often  demonstrated  its  value  to  need  either  defence  or  explana- 
tion in  this  place,  except  to  point  out  its  greatest  use,  and  the  one  to  which  no 
doubt  it  is  indebted  for  its  success — namely,  that  by  its  means,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  "  the  student  gains  the  point  of  view  of  a  number  of 
teachers,  reaping,  in  a  measure,  the  same  benefit  as  would  be  obtained  by 
following  courses  of  instruction  under  different  teachers." 

This  work  is  essentially  a  text-book  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
volume  of  reference  to  which  the  practitioner  may  turn  and  find  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  men  who  are  authorities  on  the  subjects  portrayed  by  them. 
Therefore  the  practical  side  of  the  question  has  been  brought  into  prominence 
— f.  V,  Functional  Testing,  Etiology,  Symptomatology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment, but  never  to  the  neglect  of  Pathology  or  the  important  facts  comprised 
in  the  special  chapters  on  Embryology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Physiological 
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Optics,  etc.,  to  which,  indeed,  special  attention  is  directed.  Thus  it  is  hoped 
that  the  student  will  receive  not  only  the  ]>oint  of  view  of  a  number  of 
teachers,  but  a  number  of  points  of  view  of  eac^h  subject. 

A  word  should  be  said  with  reference  to  the  effort  to  comprise  within  one 
volume  studies  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat — an  effort  which  may  chal- 
lenge criticism  in  this  day  of  highly  differentiated  specialties.  Yet  it  has 
seemed  to  the  Editors  that  each  of  these  branches  could  receive  text-book 
treatment  within  the  space  here  assigned,  while  their  important  correlations 
could  be  better  brought  out  by  such  juxtaposition.  Specialism  has  often  been 
carried  much  too  far  in  the  exclusion  of  attention  to  the  adjacent  fields.  The 
oculist  cannot  dis{>ense  with  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  affections  of  the 
nose  and  its  accessory  cavities ;  nor  should  the  aurist  have  to  learn  at  second 
hand  the  important  teachings  of  the  oj)hthalmoscoj>e  as  to  his  (jases.  Indeed, 
no  practitioner,  general  or  special,  should  be  unfamiliar  with  all  the  types  (»f 
disease  and  the  most  precise  methods  of  their  study,  for  it  must  often  ha])pen 
that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  help  from  others.  He  should,  like  Brougham's 
educated  man,  "  know  a  little  of  everything  and  all  about  some  one  thing/' 
The  latter  part,  as  to  the  specialties  here  treated,  the  reader  must  seek  in 
more  voluminous  encyclopedic  works ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  labors  of  the 
eminent  teachers  here  brought  shoulder  to  shoulder  will  afford  a  good  intro- 
ducti(m  for  the  beginner,  as  before  stated,  a  valuable  handy  reference-l)Ook  for 
the  practitioner,  and  at  least  quicken  some  weakening  memories  in  the 
advanced  specialist. 

Each  author  is  responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions  in  his  article  ; 
occasional  editorial  comment  is  always  suitably  marked.  For  the  most  part, 
wherever  the  same  subject  receives  consideration  in  different  articles,  cross 
references  have  been  supplied,  again  with  the  idea  of  facilitating  a  study  of 
the  |)oint  of  view.  It  seems  proper  to  note  that  there  has  l>een  complete 
division  of  the  editorial  labor  and  responsibility,  that  of  the  Ophthalmic 
portion  being  assumed  by  Dr.  de  Schweinitz,  and  that  of  the  Otological  and 
Laryngological  sections  by  Dr.  Randall. 

We  have  to  note  and  deplore  the  loss  to  ourselves  and  to  the  profession 
in  the  death,  during  the  preparation  of  this  work,  of  Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 
robbing  us  of  his  finishing  touches  to  his  own  contribution  and  the  continu- 
ance of  his  friendly  counsel  as  to  other  portions  of  the  book.  Of  the  greater 
loss  in  his  many  fields  of  activity  we  cannot  here  speak. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  to  express  their  hearty  thanks  to  all  the 
contributors  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  for  the  presentation  of  the  sub- 
jects entrusted  to  them  in  a  manner  which,  they  feel  sure,  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  students.  Also,  their  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Dagney 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Greene  for  their  efficient  aid  and  constant  kindness. 
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THE  EMBRYOLOGY,  ANATOMY,  AND  HISTOLOGY 

OF  THE  EYE. 

By  GEORGE  A.  PIEIUSOL,  M.  D., 

OF    PHILADKLPHIA. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   EYE. 

The  initml  stages  in  the  tlinTinti*)n  of  the  visual  r*rj^ii  are  so  intimately 
pelat€<I  to  tfmse  of  the  brain^  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  tUn'eh>pnient  of 
the  nervous  systetn  may  with  advantage  precede  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  deveh>|>rnent  of  I  lie  eye. 

The  lirst  (h^finite  tnice  of  tlie  embryo  within  the  embryonal  area  appears 
as  a  pair  of  sliglitly  t;on verging  folds,  the  medullar t^  platt\^y  which  partially 

Jlmm'om. 


i\Udu/iary 


mm^ 


i^s 


'*'^/m 


rr/r 


Wlatrra/ 


hHtart'/iaits,' 


diai  cavity. 


Pericardial 


ExtfHJwm 


Flo.  1.— Tnwwverse  stclioti  nfa  s  U  teen -and -a-hnlf-day  sheep  embryo  (BonnetK 

eoclose  the  anterior  end  of  the  transient  primitive  f^treak.  Originally  widely 
separaterl  and  low,  the  folds  ni[>idly  inereaiie  in  heitjht,  w^hile  the  included 
luksural  (fronve  be(*omes  etirrespondingly  deepened  (Fig.  1).  Very  soon  the 
growing  medullary  plates  maidfest  a  tendency  to  approximate  their  free  alges 
along  the  di>rsal  aspect  of  the  enil>ryo,  a  disposition  whieli  eventually  results 
in  their  fusion  and  the  conversion  of  the  «ipen  neural  groove  into  the  closed 
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Vitcerai 


J^ot&cf^rd.  Samite.     Gut  entoderm. 

Fig.  2.— Tnmsverec  section  of  a  fiiJiteeoatitlahalfday  shet-p  i'iubr>u  |KPB8€6JilDg  six  sr^mttCB  (Bonnet). 

time  aftiT  the  more  cautltiily  i^itiiated  part.^  of  the  folds  liave  undergone  con- 
crescence and  plo.^Lire  ;  the  iuiterinr  portiou  of  the  fulds,  on  the  otlver  hand, 
has  meatiwliile  IjeeuMie  locally  expanikxl  in  such  tiiumier  that  even  beftire  the 
fusion  of  the  folds  ]ndicati(mh  of  tijree  distinct  dilatati<)n.s— the  ptimary  ''rain^ 


Ect^xUrm. 


Closing 
neurai  canaL 


primitive 
rniii>ikeiium, 

yiscfrai 
mts&denm 


Noiockord, 
Tio*  3,— TranBvepWJ  section  of  n  HAetuD-and-ft-hftlf  flay  sheep  cmbrj'o  possessing  sev^n  somites  (Bonnet' 


vesiekn — have  become  apparent.  The  foremost  of  these,  the  anterior  brain- 
BBCf  occupies  the  extreme  end  of  tlic  nciiml  canal,  and  is  of  large  size,  the 
Suocseeding  middle  and  pmierior  ver^icles  being  less  expanded,  iJtfiough  of 
greater  length. 


PRIMA  RV  OPTIC  VESICLES. 
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The  priman'  ctTehml 
since  tlie  anterior  and  tlit 


Middlt  traim-vtticU, . 

Frtmmwy  ^tk  vtikle,  - 

Mid-brain., 
Hind'brmn,. 


A/ttr-brAin. . 
Prhmarf  s^k  vttkU  . 


vt!?^icles,  however,  sr^oii  umler^<i  furtlier  elnin|2^e, 
'  pt>^;terior  eacl^  beronie  siilHllviiliHl,  the  ct'|ilj:ilio 
sefTjmeiit  of  the  iieunil  tn\iv  lieing  then  repre- 
sented hv  tlie  live  Hieotnlffrif  btrnn-t'cm^ 
el&i.  These  hitter  are  desi^^nate<l^  from 
before  backwanl,  as  the  forc-l/raiitf  or 
prosrnct'phaion  :  the  inter-brain^  or  thafam- 
eftC4'phffion  ;  tlie  mld-hmin^  or  mcnniceph- 
uhtt  :  tlie  ithid-bntin^  or  fpenrephtrlon  ;  iiiid 
the  (tjlrr-htaui^   or   mrlencephaion   (Figs.  4 


/* 


JnUr'brain,. 
Mid' fi  tarn. 


Hind-hraiH.  - 

W¥^.  4.  —  I>liiiurrHiii><  illiiittmtitiu;  the  pri- 
mary «nd  secoudury  itcgmcuUiliuu  of  the 
temln-tubc  (Bonnet). 


Flo.  5.— J,  brain  of  twonirtv  chick  fiiihryo;  //,  brain  *tf 
bumtfcii  etijbrycj  of  ihrtie  uei-ks  \i\U\\  whowH  the  <luvL»lr>i> 
ment  Df  the  mptie   vosk'loti  tinj   brain-vtiaii^itia;  /it,  ft»re 


and  5).  The  remains  of  the  greatly  modi  tied  and  relatively  reduced  ciivitiea 
of  these  early  hrain-s4't^nients  are  repre^ictited  reHpeetively  hy  tlie  lateral  ven- 
tricles, the  third  ventriele,  the  ucpiedut't  oi'  Sylvius,  and  the  toiirth  vent  ride; 
while  from  the  walls  of  tlie  seeondary  brain- vesicles  are  develojied  the  s^triie- 
tures  situated  around  the  eorrespomlini^  part  of  the  ventricular  space. 

Coincidently  with  the  development  of  the  itriinary  cerebral  vesicles,  even 
Ijcfore  the  coni|>let(*  chisure  of  the  neund  ranal,  thf  anterior  brain-sic  becomes 
distinguished  l>y  the  evay^i  nation  ofa  eonspiciions  divertienlum  on  either  side, 
which  extends  ahnost  at  rj<^ht  angles  to  the  general  cerebral  axis.  These 
outgrowths  Iron  the  hinder  part  i»f  the  early  anteriijr  cereliral  segment  are 
the  pnnmrtf  optic  nw/cA-K,  from  which  the  nervous  tunic  of  the  eye  is  largi^ly 
•Icveloped.  The  optic  ve.s<'icle  at  first  opens  so  widely  into  the  l>niin*sjic  that 
there  i.s  little  diircreutiati<Hi  of  the  ocular  rndinient  i'rom  the  general  cavity 
of  the  brain-segment ;  s^jon,  however,  ttie  comnninication  between  the  two 
becomes  narn^wetl  atul  the  optic  vesicle  better  iletined  as  an  indejjcndent 
origan.  The  optir  Mffrfk^  which  resnlts  from  tliis  constriction^  lies  almost 
transversely  placed  when  lirst  formed,  l>ut  graduallv  assumes  a  more  oblique 
axis  as  its  development  pnigresses.  The  relatirms  of  the  optic  stalks  t^i  the 
bfmlti^-^gments  also  somewhat  chauge,  since  when  defiuitt^ly  formed  the  stalks 
open  inUi  the  intcr-brain,  or  thjilamcnccphalon,  having  seemingly  become  pos- 
teriorly removcit  during  tlunr  growth. 

In  attaining  its  full  expansion  the  primary  optic  vesicle  has  encroached 
til  guch  an  extent  on  tlie  mesoderm  lying  between  the  eye-sac  and  the  surface 
of  the  embryo^  that  in  mammals  an  extremely  tliin  stratum  of  mesoth*rmie 
tiaeae  alone  sejiaratcis  the  optic  vesicle  from  tlie  surface  ectoderm  :  in  birds 
even  this  is  wanting,  the  niestHlerm  being  entirely  displaced  and  the  ecti>derm 
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of  the  exterior  and  anterior  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  coming  into  apposition 
(Fig.  6). 

Each  optic  vesicle  may  be  i^egarded  as  possessing  four  walls — a  lateral  or 
outer  wall,  including  the  area  in  apposition  to  the  surface  ;  a  mesial  or  inner 
wall,  marked  by  the  position  of  the  early  optic  stalk  ;  a  lower  wall,  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  inter-brain  ;  and  an  upper  wall. 

After  meeting  the  surface  layers  in  its  outward  expansion,  the  primary 
optic  vesicle  becomes  profoundly  modified  by  the  invagination  of  its  lateral 


Fig.  6.— Section  through  head  of  ten-day 
rabbit  embryo,  exhibiting  primary  optic  ve8- 
icle  (0)  protruding  from  fore- brain  {B),  and 
coming  in  contact  with  surface  ectoderm  (e) ; 
m,  surrounding  mesoderm  (Piersol). 


Fig.  7.— Section  through  developing  ej'e  of 
eleven-day  rabbit  embrj'o  (IMersol) :  B,  fore- 
-     '  -      '  "L withe     ' 


brain  connected  by  stalk  > 
whose  anterior  wall  Ik  i 
thickened  and  depressed 


I  optic  vesicle  (o), 
whose  anterior  wall  is  partly  invaginated ;  i, 
ed  lens  area. 


or  outer  wall,  in  consequence  of  which  pushing  in,  the  cavity  of  the  primary 
vesicle  is  gradually  reduced,  and,  finally,  obliterated  by  the  application  of 
the  invaginated  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  to  the  mesial  segment  of  the 
same,  which  has  not  suflered  displacement.  The  space  which  results  from 
the  invagination  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  primary  eye-sac  gradually  ac- 
quires a  cupj)ed  form,  and  is  known  as  the  secondary  optic  vemcle,  or,  more 
appropriately,  as  the  optic  cup  (Figs.  7  and  8). 

Coincidently  with  the  changes  in  the  optic  vesicle  which  result  in  the 
production  of  the  optic  cup,  the  ectoderm  lying  over  the  optic  vesicle  exhibits 

proliferation  of  its  elements  and  becomes 
thickened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sinks  into 
the  subjacent  invaginating  optic  vesicle,  thus 
forming  a  depression  known  as  the  lens-pit. 
The  thickened  ectoderm  lining  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pit  is  accurately  applied  to 
the  receili ng  lateral  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
separated  in  mammals,  however,  by  a  thin 
sheet  of  meso<lermic  tissue.  The  invagina- 
tion of  the  early  lens-pit  increases,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  margins  of  the  depression 
become  approximated  and  eventually  united, 
so  that  tbe  lens-pit  is  converted  into  the 
Icufi-vesicley  a  structure  from  which  the  fu- 
ture crystalline  lens  is  developed  in  a  manner 
presently  to  be  descri})ed.  The  lens-sac 
thus  formed  for  a  time  remains  connected 
with  the  ectoderm ;  later,  the  union  between 
the  two  is  severed,  and  the  primary  lens- 
rudiment  lies  as  an  isolated  ectodermic  vesicle  completely  surrounded  by 
mesoderm.     The  mesodermic  stratum  which  separates  the  lens-sac  from  the 


Fi(}.  ft.— Section  through  developing  eye 
of  eleven-and-a-half-day  rabbit  embr>'o 
(Piersol) :  B,  fore-brain  connected  with 
optic  vesicle  (o),  nearly  effaced  by  appo- 
sition of  invaginated  anterior  segment  (r) 
with  posterior  wall  (p) ;  /,  lens-sac  com- 
pletely closed  and  separated  from  ecto- 
derm ;  t,  tissue  within  secondary  optic  cup 
derived  fh)m  surrounding  mesoderm. 


^MiMTTirE  r/r«A»i>^  oH.iJri^iCK; 


«l 


Beanm^  to  die  ocvt^iileniikMi  of  the  cKjii^y>!^  im\>)vii^  the  \>|^k'  wx^n^n 
w  Itt^Y  l»  felkiv  BKidi&mtions  which  n>sii)i  in  the  t\Mmvjili\^\  of  iW  Hhv^l 
UBiwnaBt  pftifs  of  the  nervous  tunie  itf  IIh^  e\>>hAlK  A^  *\i>>*%i\  skx^^xl^ 
the  bteffal  v;aU  of  the  primary  opiio  \»!tk^i^  Uwmvc^^  iu\^^v^U\)  i^?*^  iW  K^i^^ 
SM^  k  drvieloped :  while  in  the  e^riy  sin^^^  the  twv  iu^^il^li^^\^  )M\>^iNNiai 
with  onifonn  rapidity «  thei>^  comes  :i  lime.  ;iit\er  iW  lew>^'*He  l^>  ix^ehiHl 
oompledoo,  when  the  expansion  of  the  inner  w^^ll  of  the  Utter  no  loi^^r 
keeps  pace  with  the  pushin^in  of  the  optic  vi^icK\  in  iH^^j^Hjnemv  of  w  Inch 
disparity  a  space,  the  primitiir  ri/rf^>tf!«  ckomht9\  Ap)H>Hrs  \H^t\>^vn  the  Icnit- 
vesicle  and  the  retreating  wall  of  the  optic  vt^iclc,  *rhc  tH\mp)cti\M^  of  the 
invagination  results  in  the  approximation  of  the  ItitcnU  foKkMl-in  wnll  towHr^t 
the  mesial  wall  of  the  vesicle,  until  the  two  Invcrs  im^  in  tHvntiiot  niul  \\\P 


h  the  optic  venfr'Ie.  thr;  ojitU'  utiilk  and  lUtyAiiUiu  imrln  of  lU**  i'4tt'itrn\  v<  f^riu  «#f 
<HI»j:  R,  P.  retiuHl  mid  ulHiuttiti  iHVfrn of  oidUi  y*nU'\f  ,  ft/t,  lUU  tot  t'liOHium 
ler  cin«reum.  with  re^.-^nwija  iofundlOuH  i/f,i,}',  Wj"  ,  ImMni  I'oimn,  fi  o  ,  fhPHHttm 


F20. 9.— fieetkm  throm^  t 
a  fire- weeks*  baman  fetoft  <Ei 

ai  central  artery  :  Tx^  tuber  cinereum.  with  rw>?iwij»  fofundH/uH  r/TXJ;  IVr  ,  \mm\  loinm .  //  o 
oiKicns.    The  lover  part  of  the  tkfgun:  corre»p(^ud«  Uj  IUh  ruuial  nUU',  th«;  tj|/|^f  (//  tfi4i  Unnfttni 

tncludetj  cavity  of  the  primary  optic  xi-Arht  in  oblitifraf/'iK     Tli/'  w'/'/;ii/|ttfy 
vesicle,  fw  tJie  o//i>  r«/y,  is  m;w  U^iindf*^!  by  a  t\ifit\tW\iiyt'ri't\  w«ll, 

Almo!<  from  the  lieginning  of  tlK*  \fT*n^'i^M  of  jrivolutioii  iuvoiyiuy  iits^ 
primary  cipcie  ve^de  tl*<f  fi^^rtion  of  th^*  wall  of  tJi*'  ««/'  >y/  aH^fruA  ^^xliif/iU  m 
dWfKistirjci  t<'»  anderv^>  pnilif'rration  and  tbf/rk^friiff^^  in  /'/m»n^'/jii^'ii''i  '/f  wU'yU 
rfc»iig»-  tfc-  developinjr  opti'^:  ^rup  !•  injrri<^liaf/fly  \ftt$wlt^l  Sty  h,  '\\*\tfnytri\tm 
aztfjy  thidk  -tntom.  wbifij  fr^^n  tl*«;  r»-**iltiri;r  ^tnyt^ir^^  i*  A^\9r* f\ffr4U'\y  U'fu%**'\ 
tfc^  rrtimrl  Inm^.  In  mark^  ririjtra-t  t/^  tl^r  iurt^^f  fit*-  ^f*ti^r  Uy-r  //f  f  1*^  '/j/*i/j 
^«5*  »r<  <«Iy  fiJl*  Vji  :rK-T»aL-*r  ;rj  ^hy-kftfi**.  l/iit  \^/^ffft^'*.  H**^'it*>'4U0\  ttt  '//##>»*' 
''/diie  ff«^r»!  «ri: par/ •>'.*&  '/f  •[*«:  ^rryy^rin^  t/rif/iiriv*'  ri#<>Jij|  or/xtt  ^f  *if^ 
tfcBi^  ti^  ?»-l3s«tI  ii:y*:r  "fr:j>»  ]u  "ft^i*^'*  ir.^h  ♦•„*'  'ri^^^f  j^s^^f  //  •^>'  '/j/v 


^sioi.  "^i?-  acatr  jui»>  '^r?  r>r 
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retinal  epithelium.  From  the  thickened  inner  layer  are  derived  the  essential 
nervous  elements  of  the  retina,  including  the  rods  and  cones,  the  various 
ganglion-cells  and  the  nerve-fibers  proceeding  from  them,  together  with  the 
supporting  neurogliar  tissue. 

The  invagination  described  in  the  preening  paragraphs  as  affecting  the 
lateral  or  outer  wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is  not  limited  to  that  portion 
of  the  eye-sac,  but  involves  also  the  lower  wall  of  the  vesicle  and  its  hollow 
stalk.  Reference  to  the  accompanying  figure  (9,aSp)  will  show  that  the  lower 
wall  of  the  double-layered  vesicle  is  not  complete,  but  is  pushed  in — in 
frontiil  sections  this  inferior  groove  appearing  as  a  hiatus  in  the  vesicle,  the 
choroidal  deft.  This  latter  slit  establishes  communication  between  the  sur- 
rounding mesoderm  and  the  interior  of  the  optic  cup,  and  affords  entrance  of 
the  raesodermic  tissue  which  constitutes  the  primary  vitreous  stroma;  it 
soon  becomes  greatly  narrowed  and  finally  closes. 

In  consequence  of  the  infolding  of  its  lower  wall  the  optic  stalk,  at  first 
cylindrical,  becomes  deeplj'  grooved  ;  the  groove,  which  is  occupied  by 
vasiHilar  mesodermic  tissue,  after  attaining  a  certain  depth,  gradually  closes 
by  the  approximation  and  final  union  of  its  lips,  the  imprisoned  mesoderm 
and  the  includeil  blood-vessels  being  later  represented  by  the  arteria  centralis 
retime  and  the  associated  connective  tissue  occupying  the  central  area  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  Development  of  the  I/ens.— The  earliest  phases  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystalline  lens,  including  the  conversion  of  the  lens-pit  into  the 
closed  lens-sac,  have  been  already  described  ;  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  lens  is  largely  the  history  of  the  growth  and  differentiation  of  the  walls 
of  the  lenticular  vesicle.  By  the  time  the  lens-sac  has  become  completely 
isolated  from  its  attachment  with  the  surface  e<*toderm  its  walls  consist  of 
two  or  three  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  externally  limited  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  earliest  suggestion  of  the  lens-capsule.  Veiy  soon  the  inner 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  lens-sac  becomes  (conspicuous  by  reason  of  its 
greater  thickness — a  disparity  which  becomes  progressively  more  marked  as 
development  proceeds.  The  early  mammalian  lens-vesicle  contains  a  mass 
^^.^'V**!'*  c^lls  derived  from  the  prolifenition  of  the  surface  elements  of  the 
primitive  epidermis.  These  cells  are  unimportant,  being  transient,  and  later 
undergoing  degeneration  and  absorption. 

The  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  lens-sac  and  the  conversion  of  the 
organ  into  a  solid  mass  are  effected  by  the  phenomenal  growth  and  elongation 
of  the  epithelial  elements  comjx>sing  the  posterior  or  internal  wall  of  the  «ic 
These  cells  rapidly  increase  in  length,  l)ecoming  converted  into  the  primitive 
lens-fibers.  At  tirst  the  thickened  inner  wall  projects  into  the  lens-vesicle, 
the  greatly  reiluced  cavity  of  the  sac  inter\ening  between  it  and  the  anterior 
>*-all.  With  the  growth  of  the  fiber-mass  this  space  is  gradually  reduced, 
jmtil  fimdly  the  now  greatly  thickened  and  specialized  posterior  wall  comes 
into  contact  with  the  anterior  layer  and  the  lens  becomes  solid. 

The  thickening  and  growth  which  have  characterized  the  changes  affecting 
the  posterior  or  inner  wall  of  the  lens-sac  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pro- 
gressive attenuation  of  the  anterior  or  outer  wall.  The  columnar  type  of  the 
early  cells  of  this  r^on  is  replaced  by  the  low  cuboidal  form  which  charac- 
terizes these  elements  in  later  stages. 

After  the  primitive  lens  l)ecomes  solid  in  <»onsequence  of  the  obliteration 
of  the  cavity  of  the  lens-vesicle  by  the  growth  and  modification  of  the  posterior 
wall,  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lens  takes  place  by  the  con- 
veraon  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  wall,  which  are   later   known  as  the 
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epithelium  of  the  anterior  capsule^  into  lens-fibers,  and  the  addition  of  these 
as  peripheral  increments.  The  transformation  of  the  epithelial  cells  into 
fibers  takes  place  at  the  equatorial  zone,  where  the  low  columnar  elements 
may  be  seen  elongating  and  assuming  the  peculiarities  of  young  fibers.  The 
appositional  growth  of  the  lens  which  thus  takes  place  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  layers  of  lens-fibers  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  organ  and  enclose 
the  lens-core.  In  consequence  of  their  mode  of  ecjuatorial  formation  the 
young  fibers  extend  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
their  ends  meeting  along  definite  radiating  lines  which  in  the  embryo  and  the 
new-born  animal  constitute  three-rayed  figures  known  as  the  lensstara.  The 
star  of  the  anterior  surface  always  has  its  superior  limb  directed  vertically, 
the  remaining  rays  diverging  laterally  at  an  angle  of  120°.  The  rays  of  the 
posterior  star  are  disposed  in  such  manner  that  they  fall  between  those  of  the 
anterior  figure,  the  vertical  limit  being  below  and  the  others  extending  upward 
and  outward.  In  the  adult  lens  the  figures  lose  their  former  simplicity  by 
the  appearance  of  other  and  secondary  rays,  the  adult  lens-stars  being  indis- 
tinct and  uncertain  in  their  outlines.  The  modifications  of  the  stars  in  the 
fully-grown  lens  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  enlarged  organ  the 
fibers  are  no  longer  capable  of  spanning  the  entire  distance  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  as  do  the  young  embryonal  fibers. 

The  lens-capsule  is  early  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, which  limits  the  outer  surface  of  the  lens-vesicle,  and  afterward 
undergoes  thickening,  becoming  apparently  homogeneous  and  of  elastic 
character,  which  distinguishes  this  part  of  the  eye.  Two  opposed  views  exist 
regarding  the  source  of  the  capsule  :  according  to  one,  the  capsule  is  developed 
as  a  secretion  from  the  cells  of  the  lenticular  vesicle,  while  the  other  regards 
it — ^and,  the  author  believes,  correctly — as  derived  from  the  mesodermic  tissue 
surrounding  the  primitive  lens. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  description  that  the  entire  lens^ 
excluding  its  capsule,  is  of  ectodermic  origin. 

The  unusual  demands  made  by  the  young,  rapidly-growing  and,  at 
the  same  time,  non-vascular  lens  on  surrounding  tissues  for  its  nutrition 
result  in  the  provision  of  a  special,  although  temporary,  structure  designed 
to  meet  that  need.  The  structure  so  developed  consists  of  an  envelope 
of  vascular  mesodermic  tissue,  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis,  which  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  young  lens  from  the  second  month  to  toward  the 
end  of  gestation,  at  which  latter  perio<l  it  has  usually  atrophied  and  dis- 
appeared: 

The  tunica  vasculosa  is  closely  associated  with  the  vitreous^  since  its 
blood-vessels  are  derived  from  those  of  that  body.  The  large  vessels  over 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  break  up  into  smaller  branches,  which, 
bending  around  the  equator  of  the  lens,  ramify  within  the  mesodermic  sheet 
covering  the  anterior  surface,  proceeding  almost  as  far  as  the  center  of 
the  pupil,  where  they  end  in  terminal  loops.  The  different  parts  of  the 
vascular  membrane  of  the  lens  bear  particular  names,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  first  observed  at  diiferent  times.  The  portion  of  the  membrane 
opposite  the  pupil  was  called  the  membrana  pupillaris ;  the  more  peripherally 
situated  zone  constituted  the  membrana  capsulo-pupiHaris ;  while  that  cover- 
ing the  posterior  surface  was  designated  the  membrana  capsularis.  It  is 
evident  that  these  are  but  parts  of  one  and  the  same  vascular  sheet  which  is 
now  appropriately  called  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis.  Usually  this  structure 
is  best  developed  at  about  the  seventh  month,  after  which  time  it  undergoes. 
atrophy  and  absorption^  so  that  at,  or  even  before,  birth  it  has  entirely  dis- 
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appeared.  Exceptionally,  parts  of  the  embryonal  structure  remain  after 
birth,  the  anterior  portions,  when  present,  constituting  the  persistent  pupil^ 
lary  membrane,     (See  page  331.) 

The  early  infolding  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  closely  related 
to  an  outgrowth  of  the  surrounding  mesoderm,  which  occupies  the  invagina- 
tion, and  thus  gains  entrance  into  the  secondary  optic  vcisiclc  or  optic  cup,  in 
which  space  it  rapidly  expands  until  the  actively  proliferating  meso<lerraic 
tissue  completely  tills  the  space  between  the  primitive  lens  and  the  retinal 
layer  of  the  optic  cup.  In  structure  the  primary  vitreous  corresponds  to  an 
embryonal  form  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  a  delicate  network  of  branched 
connective-tissue  elements  is  conspicuous.  At  a  later  stage  these  cells  atro- 
phy, while  numenms  leukocytes,  derived  from  the  ingrowing  blood-vessels, 
invade  the  vitreous  tissue.  Coincidently  with  the  growth  of  the  primitive 
vitreous  an  extension  of  the  artery  occupying  the  young  optic  nerve,  which 
later  becomes  the  arleria  ceiUralia  retincc,  takes  place,  the  vessel  invading  the 
vitreous  passing  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  young  lens  as  the  hyaloid  artery. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  latter  vessel  the  vitreous  becomes  abundantly 
supplied  with  capillaries,  from  w'hich  not  only  the  leukocytes  already  men- 
tioned pass  into  the  proliferating  mesoderm,  but  also  the  watery  constituents 
which  later  give  to  the  vitreous  tissue  its  characteristic  semi-fluid  condition 
(Fig.  10). 


Fig.  10.— Projection  from  nasal  side  of  the  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
(His) :  X-,  lens ;  A,  anterior  continuation  of  the  central  arterj'  to  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  lens :  R,  P, 
respectively  the  nervous  and  pigment  lamella  of  the  optic  vesicle  ;  St,  optic  stalk,  with  entrance  of  cen- 
tral artery. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  vitreous  tissue  with  capillaries  for  its  direct 
nutrition  during  the  early  stages  of  its  active  growth,  the  hyaloid  artery  rami- 
fies within  the  niescKlcrmic  layer  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
thus  first  supplying  that  portion  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis  known  as  the 
niembrana  capsularis.  From  tins  portion  of  the  lens  envelope,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  blood-vessels  extend  forward,  and  finally  spread  out  within 
the  anterior  segment  over  the  corres])onding  surface  of  the  lens,  to  constitute 
the  vessels  of  the  niembrana  pupillaris. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  fetal  life  the  blood-vessels  of  tlie  vitreous, 
together  with  the  tunica  lentis,  disappear,  the  only  indication  of  tliis  elaborate 
intraocular  vascular  network  which  persists  being  the  remains  of  the  hyaloid 
artery  within  a  pas.sage,  the  hyaloid  camd,  wlii(»h  extends  from  tlie  optic  en- 
trance to  the  |K)sterior  pole  of  the  lens.  Sometimes,  however,  the  hyaloid 
artery  undergoes  less  atrophy,  and  is  then  represented  by  a  cord  which 
extends  toward  the  lens,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  lumen  for  a  portion 
of  its  length  ;  in  such  cases  the  persistent  hyaloid  artery  may  form  a  con- 
spicuous object  when  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope.     (See  page  403.) 
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Development  of  the  Retina. — In  the  foregoing  consideration  of  the 
initial  changes  in  the  formation  of  the  optic  cup  tlie  early  conspicuous  differ- 
entiation of  the  inner  and  the  outer  layers  composing  its  walls  has  been  pointed 
out.  By  the  time  the  infolded  portion  of  the  vesicle  has  been  closely  applied 
to  the  uninvoluted  segment,  the  former,  or  inner  layer,  has  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  many  times  that  of  the  outer  layer :  the  latter,  however,  has  become 
conspicuous,  notwithstanding  its  attenuation,  by  reason  of  the  pigment-granules 
which  early  accumulate  within  its  ct^lls.  The  pigment  appears  earliest  near 
the  anterior  margin  or  lip  of  the  optic  cup,  gradually  extending  toward  the 
posterior  pole,  until  the  entire  outer  layer  appears  uniformly  dark.  This 
layer  becomes  the  future  pifpnenied  retinal  epithelium  (Fig.  11). 

The  fate  of  the  greatly  thickened  inner  layer  is  largely  identical  with  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  retina,  since  it  contributes  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  the  nervous  tunic.  The  early  stages  in  the  development  ol  the 
retina  resemble  closely  those  seen  else- 
where in  the  walls  of  the  young  brain- 
vesicles,  active  proliferation  of  the 
cells  lining  the  neural  tube  being  a 
conspicuous  feature.  As  in  other  parts 
of  the  young  cerebro-spinal  tube,  the 
differentiation  of  the  cells  constituting 
the  inner  layer  of  the  optic  cup  results 
in  the  formation  of  two  varieties  of 
tissues — the  nervous  elements  and  the 
sustentacular  tissue. 

The  differentiation  of  the  nervous 
constituents  results  in  the  formation 
of  two  groups  of  elements — the  nerve- 
cells  and  their  outgrowths,  the  nerve- 
fibers,  and  the  retinal  neuro-epithelium ; 
the  latter  eventually  becomes  special- 
ized as  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  and 
the  outer  nuclear  layer,  these  two 
strata  together  constituting  the  layer 
of  visual  cellsy  as  the  sensory  epithe- 
lium is  here  appropriately  called.  The 
further  development  of  the  sustentac- 
ular tissue  produces  the  characteristic 
radial  fibers  of  Miiller,  which  extend 
throughout  the  thickness  of  the  retina 
and  afford  sup|K)rt  and  connection  to 
the  nervous  elements.  In  addition  to  the  derivatives  from  the  involuted 
ectoderm,  ingrowths  of  true  (connective  tissue  take  place  from  the  surround- 
ing mesodermic  tissue  which  accompanies  the  ramifications  of  the  early  arteria 
centralis  retime. 

While  the  developmental  changes  just  described  affect  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  optic  cup,  the  anterior  zone,  corresponding  to  the  double-layered  lips 
of  the  cup,  differs  niat<Tially  in  its  growth  and  fate.  Coincidently  with  the 
increase  of  surface  which  the  genenil  expansion  of  the  developing  eye  effects, 
the  anterior  zone  of  the  optic  cup  l)econies  greatly  thinned,  the  inner  layer 
becoming  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  low  columnar  elements,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  conspicuous  thickening  which  this  layer  undergoes  throughout 
the  pr>8terior  segment  of  the  cup. 


Fio.  11.— Section  throup^h  developing  eye  of 
thirteen-day  rabbit  embryo  (Piernol) :  f,  ectoaerm ; 
/,  lens.  consistinR  of  anterior  nucleated  division 
representing  thin  front  wall  of  lens-sac.  and 
greatly  thickened  posterior  division  completely 
filling  cavity  of  sac  by  elongated  fibers  whose 
nuclei  present  cresccntic  wme  (z)  \  p,  posterior 
pigmented  layer;  r,  snecialissed  anterior  retinal 
layer ;  t,  point  where  layers  of  optic  vesicles  be- 
come continuous ;  n.  extreme  peripheral  section 
of  tissue  of  primitive  optic  nerve  connected  with 
vascular  tunic  (v),  o<'cupying  posterior  surfkce  of 
lens;  m,  surrounding  mesoderm,  which  (at  0 
grows  between  lens  and  retina. 
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The  extension  of  the  anterior  marginal  zone  of  the  optic  cup  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  changes  within  the  surrounding  mesoderm,  which  lead  to 
the  development  of  the  structures  composing  the  ciliary  region  and  the  iris : 
the  forward  growth  of  the  attenuated  lips  of  the  cup  contributes  the  double- 
layered,  and  later  deeply  pigmented,  epithelial  investment  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris  as  far  as  the  pupil.  The  pars  ciliaris 
retince  and  the  pars  retince  iridica,  which  include  the  deeply  pigmented  stratum 
covering  these  respective  regions,  are,  therefore,  representatives  of  the  ante- 
rior zone  of  the  ectodermic  optic  cup.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
posterior  visual  and  the  anterior  rudimentary  segments  of  the  optic  cup  is  at 
first  not  sharply  marked,  but  later,  when  the  conspicuous  differences  in  the 
groNvth  of  the  layers  in  the  two  regions  become  established,  the  anterior  limit 
of  the  retinal  area  gradually  becomes  well  defined  at  the  position  later  indi- 
cated by  the  ora  sen'ola. 

Development  of  the  Optic  Nerve.— The  early  optic  stalk,  which 
establishes  connection  between  the  primary  optic  vesicle  and  the  inter-brain, 
is  involved  in  its  ocular  end  in  the  invagination  which  affects  the  lower  wall 
of  the  optic  vesicle  and  results  in  the  formation  of  the  choroidal  fissure. 
This  folding-in — in  addition  to  affording  a  means  of  entrance  into  the  interior 
of  the  future  optic  nerve  for  the  vascular  mesoderm,  from  which  later  are 
produced  the  central  retinal  blood-vessels — is  rendered  necessary  by  the  new 
relations  of  the  layers  composing  the  walls  of  the  optic  cup :  without  the 
corresponding  readjustment  of  the  walls  of  the  optic  stalk,  as  effected  by  the 
invagination  along  its  lower  margin,  the  walls  of  the  stalk-tube  would  be 
continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  optic  vesicle  alone.  In  consequence 
of  the  folding-in  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  stalk  and  the  subsequent  obliteration 
of  its  lumen  by  the  apposition  of  its  walls  the  layers  composing  the  latter 
remain  continuous  with  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  optic  cup,  as  well  as 
with  that  possessing  the  original  relation  ;  hence  the  connection  is  maintained 
not  only  with  the  thickened  retinal  sheet,  but  also  with  the  attenuated  outer 
stratum. 

The  early  lumen  of  the  primary  optic  stalk  soon  disappears,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  solid  condition  of  the  young  optic  nerve.  This  solidification  is 
effected  by  two  processes,  one  of  which  affects  the  greater  central  part  of  the 
stalk  as  far  as  its  cerebral  attachments,  while  the  other,  which  includes  the 
end  applied  to  the  optic  vesicle,  is  limited  to  the  peripheral  and  smaller  seg- 
ment of  the  nerve.  The  greater  part  of  the  hollow  stalk  is  converted  into  a 
solid  cord  by  the  gradual  thickening  of  its  walls,  due  to  active  proliferation 
of  the  elements,  which  results  in  the  subsequent  apposition  and  final  oblitera- 
tion of  the  lumen.  The  solidification  of  the  ocular  portion  of  the  stalk  is  the 
result  of  both  invagination  and  proliferation  :  the  early  invagination  of  the 
lower  wall  of  the  stalk  when  completed  effects  the  closure  of  the  lumen  of 
the  tube  by  the  apposition  and  final  fusion  of  the  walls  of  the  tube ;  while 
the  proliferation  of  the  margins  of  the  furrow  results  in  the  approximation 
and  complete  closure  of  the  groove,  the  growth  of  the  so  imprisoned  mesoderm, 
together  with  the  accompanying  blood-vessels,  producing  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  central  retinal  blood-vessels  as  they  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

The  development  of  the  nerve-fibers  is  a  secondary  but  coincident  process, 
the  newly-formed  fibers  occupying  the  walls  of  the  rapidly  closing  stalk. 
The  older  views  which  regarded  uie  optic  fibers  as  being  pmduced  in  loco 
along  the  course  of  the  optic  stalk  are  no  longer  accepted  since  the  investiga- 
tions of  Miiller,  Kolliker,  His,  and  others  showing  that  the  young  fibers  grow 
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into  the  optic  stalk  from  the  nerve-cells  located  at  its  extremities.     The 

Sreat  majority  of  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  regarded  as  the  centrally 
irected  outgrowths  of  the  young  neuroblasts  situated  within  the  developing 
retina:  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  these  elements  are  guided  in  their 
journey  to  form  central  relations  with  the  brain-centers  by  the  supporting 
tissue  contributed  by  the  optic  stalk.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  centrally 
growing  fibers,  there  are  others  which  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
represent  the  peripherally  directed  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  neuroblasts 
situated  within  the  brain.  Further  complexity  of  structure  later  arises  from 
the  ingrowth  of  the  vascular  connective  tissue  constituting  the  pial  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  the  extensions  of  which  tissue  form  the  septa  subdivid- 
ing the  nerve  into  the  variously  sized  bundles  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
transverse  sections.  The  posterior  parts  of  the  optic  stalks  become  the  optic 
tracts,  while  their  middle  portions  unite  to  form  the  optic  chiasm.  The 
sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  are  produced  by  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
mesodermic  investment  from  which  the  cerebral  dura,  arachnoid,  and  pia 
are  derived. 

Development  of  the  Fibrous  and  Vascular  Coats.— With  the 
exception  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  the  lens,  and  the  nervous  tunic  with  its 
cerebral  attachments,  which  are  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  all  parts  of  the 
eyeball  are  developed  from  the  mesoderm  surrounding  the  primary  optic 
vesicle.  Coincidently  with  the  changes  affecting  the  optic  vesicle,  as  already 
noted,  the  surrounding  mesoderm  exhibits  a  differentiation,  marked  by  active 
cell-proliferation  and  condensation,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  dis- 
tinct envelope  of  actively  growing  embryonal  connective  tissue.  The  posterior 
segment  of  this  mesodermic  capsule  undergoes  further  differentiation  into  an 
outer,  relatively  dense  tunic,  which  becomes  the  sclerotic,  and  an  inner  coat, 
which  later  is  distinguished  by  a  looser  texture  and  greater  vascularity. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  eye  the  lens-sac  is  separated  from  the 
overlying  ectoderm  by  a  thin  stratum  of  mesodermic  tissue ;  later  this  layer 
becomes  cleft,  one  part  remaining  as  a  thin  mesodermic  sheet  over  the  outer 
surface  of  the  young  lens,  the  other  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ecto- 
derm. The  strata  of  mesoderm  so  formed  constitute  the  pupillary  membrane 
and  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea,  the  intervening  cleft  being  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  future  anterior  chamber.  The  forward  growth  of 
the  thin  double-layered  lip  of  the  optic  cup  beyond  the  equator  of  the  young 
lens  and  over  its  anterior  surface  is  accompanied  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
adjacent  mesoderm  and  the  extension  of  the  primitive  choroidal  stratum 
which  accompanies  the  retinal  tissue  in  its  growth  forward.  This  anterior 
extension  of  the  lip  of  the  optic  cup  and  the  associated  mesoderm  gives  rise 
to  the  rudiments  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  this  expansion  progressing  until 
almost  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  covered  :  the  central  unoccu- 
pied area  thus  corresponds  to  a  circular  aperture  within  the  retino-iridial 
sheet  which  remains  as  the  pupil.  In  the  early  stages  this  opening  is  closed 
by  the  vascular  pupillary  membrane,  a  temporary  structure  which  disappears 
before  birth. 

The  active  growth  of  the  thin  lips  of  the  optic  cup  results  in  still  greater 
attenuation  of  the  component  strata  of  epithelial  cells  until  these  are  repre- 
sented by  the  low  columnar  and  cuboidal  elements  of  the  j)ars  ciliaris  and 
pars  iridica  retina? ;  the  pigmentation  of  these  epithelial  cells  also  increases 
until  the  anterior  portion  of  both  layers  is  loaded  with  color-particles  and 
the  conspicuous  pigment  layer  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is 
produced.     The  accompanying  mesodermic  layer  thickens  and  gives  rise  to 
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the  stroma  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris  and  ciliarj'  body,  and  for  a  time  is 
also  continuous  with  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  lens. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual 
active  lateral  expansion,  the  epithelial  layers  are  thrown  into  a  series  of  radial 
folds  which  surround  the  equator  of  the  lens  :  these  plications  are  the  earliest 
suggestion  of  the  future  ciliary  processes,  and  into  them  shortly  afterward 
delicate  processes  of  mesodermic  tissue  extend  ;  later  these  become  more 
robust,  and  in  them  the  characteristic  richly  vascular  structures  of  the  ciliary 
processes  develop.  In  contrast  to  the  deep  pigmentation  involving  both 
epithelial  layers  of  the  pars  iridica  retinae,  only  the  outer  stratum  of  thie  pars 
ciliaris  contains  pigment,  the  elements  of  the  inner  layer  remaining  uncolored 
and  retaining  to  a  greater  extent  their  original  columnar  form. 

The  corneal  stroma  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  sclerotic  tunic,  so 
that  eventually  the  two  l>ecome  continuous.  With  the  formatioii  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber  the  mesodermic  elements  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
lymph-space  differentiate  into  flattened  cells  which  become  the  posterior 
endothelium  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  endothelium  of  the  iris.  The 
formation  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana  and  of  the  trabecular  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  iridis  is  closely  associated  with  the  differentiation  of  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  primitive  choroidal  tract  and  the  j)roduction  of  the 
membrane  of  Descemet ;  to  this  tract  the  name  pars  uvealis  cornece  has  been 
applied. 

Development  of  the  Vitreous  Body.— This  is  intimately  related  with 
the  primary  changes  of  the  optic  vesicle.  As  already  described,  the  invagina- 
tion of  the  latter  sac  involves  not  only  the  external  portion  directe<l  toward  the 
surface,  but  affects  likewise  its  inferior  wall,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
the  choroidal  fissure,  which  leads  from  the  exterior  into  the  ciivity  of  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle.  The  surrounding  mesoderm  takes  advantage  of  the 
cleft  so  established  to  gain  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  optic  cup,  which 
soon  becomes  filled  with  an  extremely  delicate  mesodermic  tissue  occupying 
the  space  between  the  young  lens  and  the  retina.  The  primitive  vitreous 
early  becomes  vascular  by  the  multiplication  and  extension  of  the  branches 
of  the  hyaloid  arterj',  which  is  continued  from  the  central  retinal  vessels  as 
far  forward  as  the  inner  and  ]X)sterior  surface  of  the  lens,  where  they  spread 
out  to  aid  in  forming  the  vascular  tunica  lentis. 

The  vitreous  body,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  modified 
mesoderm,  and  presents  the  characteristics  of  embryonal  connective  tissue 
throughout  the  earlier  periods  of  its  growth.  Later,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
vitreous  disappear  and  the  structural  elements  become  reduced  to  atTOphic 
cells  of  irregular  form  and  distribution  :  the  remains  of  the  hyaloid  vessels 
are  sometimes  observed  even  after  birth  as  a  delicate  cord  stretching  from  the 
optic-nerve  entrance  toward  the  lens.     (See  page  403.) 

The  peripheral  zone  of  the  young  vitreous  becomes  cqndensed,  and  pro- 
duces the  hyaloid  membrane  which  limits  the  vitreous  on  all  sides  except 
behind  the  lens,  and  is  continual  forward  to  fade  away  over  the  ciliary 
region. 

Development  of  the  Byelids. — This  begins  quite  early  as  an  upper 
and  lower  fold  of  the  integumentary  layer,  which  grow  over  the  corneal  surface 
until  they  meet  and  fust\  The  fusion  of  the  palpebral  folds  in  man  tiikes 
place  eariy  in  the  third  month  of  fetal  life,  the  union  continuing  until  shortly 
l>efore  birth,  when  the  |>ernianent  separation  is  effected  by  cleavage  through 
the  common  epithelial  layer  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ectoderm  along  the 
line  of  juncture. 
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During  the  period  of  fusion  the  mesoderm  contained  within  the  palpebral 
folds,  bounded  externally  and  internally  by  coverings  of  ectoderm,  differen- 
tiates into  thin  layers,  which  give  rise  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  mus- 
cular structures,  and  the  subconjunctival  or  tarsal  stratum.  The  Meibomian 
and  other  glands  contained  within  the  lid  are  derived  as  ingrowths  and  pro- 
liferations of  the  ectoderm  covering  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  immature  lid. 
The  tear-gland  appears  during  the  third  month  as  a  solid  ingrowth  of  the 
conjunctival  ectoderm  close  to  the  upper  lid  ;  later  the  epithelial  ramifications 
acquire  a  lumen.  The  ocular  muscles,  together  with  the  various  structures 
contained  within  the  orbit,  with  the  exception  of  the  nerve-fibers,  primarily 
are  derivatives  of  the  mesoderm. 

The  foregoing  sketeh  of  the  development  of  the  eyeball  shows  that  the 
derivatives  of  the  outer  and  middle  blastodermic  layers  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

A.  From  the  ectoderm  are  derived — 

Anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea  and  its  conjunctival  continuation. 
Crystalline  lens,  including  the  epithelium  of  its  anterior  capsule. 
Retina,  including  the  anterior  extensions  forming  the  pars  ciliaris  and 

pars  iridica. 
Sustentacular  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve. 

B.  From  the  mesoderm  are  derived — 
Corneal  stroma  and  endothelium. 
Sclerotic  coat. 

Vascular  tunic,  including  the  choroid  and  the  connective-tissue  stroma 
of  the  ciliary  region  and  iris. 

Vitreous  body. 

Suspens<iry  apparatus  of  the  lens. 

Connective-tissue  investments  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Vascular  tissues  of  the  retina. 
The  epithelial  tissues  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctival  sac,  including  the 
tid-glands,  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  the  lining  of  the  tear-channels,  are 
derivatives  of  the  ectoderm ;  the  surrounding  connective  tissues  are  products 
of  the  mesoderm. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  Orbits. — The  orbits  are  horizontally-placed  pyramidal  fossae,  the 
anteriorly  and  somewhat  outwardly  directed  bases  of  which  correspond  with 
the  facial  plane,  their  apices  being  occupied  by  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphe- 
noidal fissure.  The  angles  between  the  four  conventional  walls  of  the  space 
are  not  sharply  marked,  but  rounded  off,  so  that  the  surfaces  pass  gradually  one 
into  the  other,  each  orbital  cavity  approaching  often  more  closely  the  conical 
than  the  pyramidal  form.  The  inner  walls,  composed  of  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  lachrymal,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid,  lie  generally  parallel  with  each  other ;  the  external  walls,  formed 
by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  malar  bone  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
on  the  contrary,  form  almost  a  right  angle  between  their  planes.  The  roof 
and  floor,  composed  respectively  of  the  frontal  and  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
and  of  the  malar,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  palate  bones,  gradually 
converge  toward  the  apex  of  the  generally  conical  cavity. 

The  orbital  axes  do  not  correspond  accurately  with  the  horizontal  plane, 
since  at  their  posterior  poles  they  lie  from  15°  to  20°  above ;  when  prolonged 
backward,  the  axes  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sella  Turcica  and  include  an 
angle  of  about  43°.     The  distance  between  the  anterior  ends  of  the  orbital 
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axes  is  appmxiniutoly  00  mm.     TIr*  dejitli  of  the  orhit  viiries  from  40-45 

female  I 


m 


m.,  beiog  usually  from  8-o  mm.  greater  in   the   male  thatt  in 


skull.     The 


itv  of  tlie  adult  orbit 


ejipaeity  oi  tJie  auiilt  orint  a(>ju'oximates  rSU  e.em, 
Tlie  irreguhu'Iy  fjiiaclrihiteral  liase  (►!'  the  or  hit,  t*orre.^pom]iii^  to  the 
faeiat  apertmvs,  is  bounded  liy  tfie  thirki^ued,  rtnmdrd,  and  |mrTially  over- 
hanging margins  ooutributed  Uy  the  iVuutal,  malar,  iuid  superior  luaxillary 
bones.  The  apex  is  oeenpied  by  the  inner  and  wiiler  extremity  of  the 
sphenoidal  iissure,  the  narmwer  eontiuuation  of  whielj  extends  upward  and 
outward  as  a  eonspieuous  eleft  se|>arating  the  rotd*  anil  outer  wall  of  the 
orbit  tbrriughout  the  j^jsterior  half  of  their  line  of  uieeting.  The  optic 
foramen  lies  slightly  to  the  iuner  and  U|*per  side  of  the  apex  of  the  orbit, 
withiu  the  snuiller  ala  of  the  sfihenoid.  Tlie  augle  between  tlie  external  wall 
and  the  floor  is  oeeupied  throughout  its  posterior  three- fourths  by  the  narrow 
and  elongated  sphenomaxillary  fisisu re,  which  eouuuunicates  with  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  at  its  posterior  iuner  eud,  and  with  the  zygomatie  fossa  at  its 
anterior  outer  extremity.  The  posterior  part  of  the  orbital  tlnor  is  grooved 
by  the  liegiutnng  of  the  infraorbital  eaual ;  tlu'  eon  tour  of  the  auterior 
margin  of  the  roof  is  interrupted  Irv  the  suj^nioi'bital  notch  or  foramen  ;  the 
iuner  wall  below  lodges  the  laehrvnuil  groove,  foruied  by  the  laehrymal  and 
superior  maxillary  bones,  white  high<'r,  in  close  relation  with  the  internal 
boundary  of  tlie  arched  r(Md;  is  the  tlepression  oeetipied  l>y  the  pulley  of  the 
superiiu"  oblifpie  nujsele.  Ikvhiud  the  external  angular  process  lies  the 
laehrvuud  fossa  for  the  acconuuodntimi  of  the  tear-gland. 

The  Eyelids  and  the  Conjunctiva. — The  eyelids  are  two  broad  mov- 
able fohiri  of  integument  supplemented  and  strengtlu'uet!  by  muscular  l>undle8 
and  den^'^e  fibrous  tissue,  and  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  r  they  are  attached 
to  the  upper  aiul  lower  orbital  margins,  anti  aid  in  covering  in  the  structures 
at  the  base  of  the  orbit  and  the  projeeting  anterior  segment  tif  the  evehalL 

As  already  noted^  the  eyelids  devch^p  as  duplieations  of  integununit  which 
gradually  approach,  and,  final ly,  nhnit  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  fuse  along  the  ap- 
proximated chI ges  to  forn»  a  closcxl  »sac  sur- 
roumling  tiie  anterior  segment  of  the  eye- 
halL     l^vfore   birtli   the  permanent  separa-  **tf^Jr^  J^sSlfe^      ^ 


Flo.  12,— Eye Hd*!  luUuraJly  upejiud,  from  a  photo- 
fTftph  (Herkel).    HoriEonUl  plane  pftascs  through  ion^T 


Fio.  13.— Right  eye  fnnn  before,  the  ef*- 
Uda  seimmted  dv  huoks  iQ»aInMt.'rk*"n  ;  Ps^ 
nUcft  BeTnilunaris;  Ptg,  Hi.  superior  and  in- 
ferior  larhryni<ul  purif  w :  Oir,  luthrymjil  car- 
uiR'le :  i-jf/i.  Internal  tarsal  lij^imcuit. 


tion  of  the  lids  takes  place,  by  which  time  the  skin  in  relation  to  the  eyeball 
has  lost  its  original  integuinentar)^  characteristics,  and  has  assume<l  those  of 
a  mucous  niemhrane — the  ciuijunctiva. 

The  jialiR'bral  fissure,  l>ountled  by  the  arehed  free  margins  of  the  eyelids, 
resemble^s  an  almond  in  its  general  form  (Fig.  12).     Its  length,  measured 
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from  its  extreme  angles,  is  usual iy  between  28  an<l  30  mm.^  and  its  greatest 
width  when  upen  is  til  Mint  I;]  imn. 

Individual  variaticm.-^  tVnm  tlies<"  njeasiireii)ents  r^rr  very  o^ minion,  shorten- 
iug  aatl  narnjwing  <.»f  tlje  (*jKMung-  being  nui  iufrequenl  to  the  extent  of 
^evend  raillimeters  ;  sliglit  ditiereneei^  in  the  jmlpebral  clefts  of  the  two  eyes 
exist  io  many  iiij^tances. 

The  .symmetry  of  the  palpel)rtd  opening  is  broken  by  the  variation  in  its 
t%*-o  angles,  the  onienyv  hitrntl  caiithufi  being  bounded  by  the  eon  verging  borders 
whieii  direetly  continue  the  arehes  nf  tlie  lids  until  they  meet  at  an  acute 
angle,  while  the  inner  m'  mrHtiti  <nntktf.'^  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
slightly  arching  and  almost  parallel  margins  whieh  enelose  the  divTrtieulum 
known  an  the  iaruft  hcripnaiLs,  or  frar^iakt\  The  hitter  is  formed  l>y  the 
sharp  deviation  whieh  the  free  lid-inargins  umlergoabout  5  mtn.  before  reach- 
ing (ht"ir  mesial  juneture,  their  subs4_'<jaent  direetion  being  almost  horizontal 
until  they  eonverge just  before  tmiting  (Fig.  12). 

Tlie  spaee  included  between  tlte  rounded  mesial  extremities  of  the  eyelids, 
or  lachrymal  lake,  h  partly  occupie<l  Ijy  a  low,  spongy-looking  elevation  of 
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Fitj.  It.— ReliitlHii»  of  thf  futtljiebral  opening t<i  the  eyelMll  iblut),  conjunc-avftl  sac  (red),  and  orbH  (j^ellow) 

n*ddish  color,  the  carunf'uM  Idcnfmafh ;  the  caninele  is  an  isolated  area  of 
skin  f^intiiining  a  few  large  nullified  sweat-glands,  in  addition  to  sebaceoug 
follicles  connected  with  tlie  tollicles  of  the  minute  hiiirs  which  spring  from 
the  summit  of  the  elevation.  Fat-eells  and  involuntary  muscular  tissue  are 
also  usually  present.  The  lateral  or  outer  extremity  of  the  lachrymal  car- 
uncle sink^s  into  the  surrounding  CHnjuiictival  tissue,  which  in  this  jmsition 
presents  a  vertically  placed  creseentie  fold,  tlie  pUca  scmilmmri^  {Fig.  13), 
This  duplicature  represents  a  rudimentary  nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eye- 
lid, which  in  many  lower  tyjK^s,  as  birds  or  amphibians,  attains  conspiciious 
dimensions.  Minute  cartilaginous  jjlates  and  a  few  glandular  acini  lodged 
within  the  base  of  the  semilunar  fi>ld  are  atldilimnd  nHlimentary  representa- 
iivesi  of  the  creseentie  ciirtilage  and  ITarder^s  gland  of  the  lower  aniniaLs. 

The  relation  of  the  anterior  s(»gnient  of  the  eyeball  to  the  palpebral  open- 
ing varies  with  tfie  ^Misition  of  tfie  eyebail  and  the  approximation  of  the  lids. 
When  the  eyelids  are  apart  and  the  eye  <lireeted  horizontally  forwai^d  toward 
distant  objects,  the  cornea  lies  midway  between   the   lateml  canthus  and  the 
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retinal  epithelium.  From  the  thickened  inner  layer  are  derived  the  essential 
nervous  elements  of  the  retina,  including  the  rods  and  cones,  the  various 
ganglion-cells  and  the  nerve-fibers  procee<Hng  from  them,  together  with  the 
supporting  neurogliar  tissue. 

The  invagination  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  as  affecting  the 
lateral  or  outer  wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is  not  limited  to  that  portion 
of  the  eye-sac,  but  involves  also  the  lower  wall  of  the  vesicle  and  its  hollow 
stalk.  Reference  to  the  accompanying  figure  (9,  Sp)  will  show  that  the  lower 
wall  of  the  double-layered  vesicle  is  not  complete,  but  is  pushe<l  in — in 
frontal  sections  this  inferior  groove  appearing  as  a  hiatus  in  the  vesicle,  the 
choroidal  deft  This  latter  slit  establishes  communication  between  the  sur- 
rounding mesoderm  and  the  interior  of  the  optic  cup,  and  affords  entrance  of 
the  mesodermic  tissue  which  constitutes  the  primary  vitreous  stroma;  it 
soon  becomes  greatly  narrowed  and  finally  clos(»s. 

In  consequence  of  the  infolding  of  its  lower  wall  the  optic  stalk,  at  first 
cylindrical,  becomes  deeply  grooved ;  the  groove,  w-hich  is  occupied  by 
vascular  mesodermic  tissue,  after  attaining  a  certain  depth,  gniduully  closes 
by  the  approximation  and  final  union  of  its  lips,  the  imprisoned  mesoderm 
and  the  included  blood-vessels  being  later  represented  by  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae  and  the  associated  connective  tissue  occupying  the  central  area  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  Development  of  the  I/ens. — The  earliest  phases  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystalline  lens,  including  the  conversion  of  the  lens-pit  into  the 
closed  lens-sac,  have  been  already  described  ;  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  lens  is  largely  the  history  of  the  growth  and  differentiation  of  the  walls 
of  the  lenticular  vesicle.  By  the  time  the  lens-sac  has  become  completely 
isolated  from  its  attachment  with  the  surface  ectoderm  its  \valls  consist  of 
two  or  three  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  externally  limited  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  earliest  suggestion  of  the  lens-capsule.  Very  soon  the  inner 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  lens-sac  becomes  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its 
greater  thickness — a  disparity  which  becomes  progressively  more  marked  as 
development  proceeds.  The  early  mammalian  lens-vesicle  contains  a  mass 
of  small  cells  derived  from  the  proliferation  of  the  surface  elements  of  the 
primitive  epidermis.  These  cells  are  unimportant,  being  transient,  and  later 
undergoing  degeneration  and  absorption. 

The  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  lens-sac  and  the  conversion  of  the 
organ  into  a  solid  mass  are  effected  by  the  phenomenal  growth  and  elongation 
of  the  epithelial  elements  composing  the  posterior  or  internal  wall  of  the  sac. 
These  cells  rapidly  increase  in  length,  becoming  converted  into  the  ])rimitive 
lens-fibers.  At  first  the  thickened  inner  wall  projects  into  the  lens-vesicle, 
the  greatly  reduced  cavity  of  the  sac  intervening  between  it  and  the  anterior 
wall.  With  the  growth  of  the  fiber-mass  this  space  is  gradually  reduced, 
until  finally  the  now  greatly  thickened  and  s|)ecialized  posterior  wall  comes 
into  contact  with  the  anterior  layer  and  the  lens  becomes  solid. 

The  thickening  and  growth  which  have  characterized  the  changes  affecting 
the  posterior  or  inner  wall  of  the  lens-sac  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pro- 
gressive attenuation  of  the  anterior  or  outer  wall.  The  columnar  type  of  the 
early  cells  of  this  region  is  replaced  by  the  low  cuboidal  form  which  charac- 
terizes these  elements  in  later  stages. 

After  the  primitive  lens  becomes  solid  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration 
of  the  cavity  of  the  lens-vesicle  by  the  growth  and  modification  of  the  posterior 
wall,  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lens  takes  place  by  the  con- 
version of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  wall,  which  are   later   known  as   the 
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appeared.  Exceptionally,  parts  of  the  embryonal  structure  remain  after 
birth,  the  anterior  portions,  when  present,  constituting  the  persistent  pupil-- 
lary  membrane.     (See  page  331.) 

The  early  infolding  oi  the  lower  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  closely  related 
to  an  outgrowth  of  the  surrounding  mesoderm,  which  occupies  the  invagina- 
tion, and  thus  gains  entrance  into  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  or  optic  cup,  in 
which  space  it  rapidly  expands  until  the  actively  proliferating  mesodermic 
tissue  completely  fills  the  space  between  the  primitive  lens  and  the  retinal 
layer  of  the  optic  cup.  In  structure  the  primary  vitreous  corresponds  to  an 
embryonal  form  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  a  delicate  network  of  branched 
connective-tissue  elements  is  conspicuous.  At  a  later  stage  these  cells  atro- 
phy, while  numerous  leukocytes,  derived  from  the  ingrowing  blood-vessels, 
invade  the  vitreous  tissue.  Coincidently  with  the  growth  of  the  primitive 
vitreous  an  extension  of  the  artery  occupying  the  young  optic  nerve,  which 
later  becomes  the  arteria  centralis  retincc,  takes  place,  the  vessel  invading  the 
vitreous  passing  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  young  lens  as  the  hyaloid  artery. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  latter  vessel  the  vitreous  becomes  abundantly 
supplied  with  capillaries,  from  which  not  only  the  leukocytes  already  men- 
tioned pass  into  the  proliferating  mesoderm,  but  also  the  watery  constituents 
which  later  give  to  the  vitreous  tissue  its  characteristic  semi-fluid  condition 
(Fig.  10). 


Fio.  10.— Projection  from  nasal  side  of  the  stalk  of  the  optic  vesicle  and  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
(His):  i,,  lens;  A,  anterior  continuation  of  the  central  arter>'  to  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  lens:  Jf?,  P, 
respectively  the  nervous  and  pigment  lamella  of  the  optic  vesicle ;  St,  optic  stalk,  with  entrance  of  cen- 
tral artery. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  vitreous  tissue  with  capillaries  for  its  direct 
nutrition  during  the  early  stages  of  its  active  growth,  the  hyaloid  artery  rami- 
fies within  the  mesodermic  layer  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
thus  first  supplying  that  jwrtion  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  lentis  known  as  the 
membrana  capsularis.  From  this  portion  of  the  lens  envelope,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  blood-vessels  extend  forward,  and  finally  spread  out  within 
the  anterior  segment  over  the  corres|)onding  surface  of  the  lens,  to  constitute 
the  vessels  of  the  membrana  pupil laris. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  fetal  life  the  blood-vessels  of  the  vitreous, 
together  with  the  tunica  lentis,  disiippear,  the  only  indication  of  this  elaborate 
intraocular  vascular  network  which  persists  being  the  remains  of  the  hyaloid 
artery  within  a  passage,  the  hyaloid  canal,  which  extends  from  tlie  optic  en- 
trance to  the  ]>osterior  pole  of  the  lens.  Sometimes,  however,  the  hyaloid 
artery  undergoes  less  atrophy,  and  is  then  represented  by  a  cord  which 
extends  toward  the  lens,  and  may  be  provided  with  a  lumen  for  a  portion 
of  its  length ;  in  such  cases  the  persistent  hyaloid  artery  may  form  a  con- 
spicuous object  when  viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscoj)e.     (See  page  403.) 
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Development  of  the  Retina. — In  the  foregoing  consideration  of  the 
initial  changes  in  the  formation  of  the  optic  cup  the  early  conspicuous  differ- 
entiation of  the  inner  and  the  outer  layers  composing  its  walls  has  been  pointed 
out.  By  the  time  the  infolded  portion  of  the  vesicle  has  been  closely  applied 
to  the  uninvoluted  segment,  the  former,  or  inner  layer,  has  attained  a  thick- 
ness of  many  times  that  of  the  outer  layer :  the  latter,  however,  has  become 
conspicuoas,  notwithstanding  its  attenuation,  by  reason  of  the  pigment-granules 
which  early  accumulate  within  its  cells.  The  pigment  appears  earliest  near 
the  anterior  margin  or  lip  of  the  optic  cup,  gradually  extending  toward  the 

C)sterior  pole,  until  the  entire  outer  layer  appears  uniformly  dark.  This 
yer  becomes  the  future  pigmented  retinal  epithelium  (Fig.  11). 
The  fate  of  the  greatly  thickened  inner  layer  is  largely  identical  with  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  retina,  since  it  contributes  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  the  nervous  tunic.  The  early  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
retina  resemble  closely  those  seen  else- 
where in  the  walls  of  the  young  brain- 
vesicles,  active  proliferation  of  the 
cells  lining  the  neural  tube  being  a 
conspicuous  feature.  As  in  other  parts 
of  the  young  cerebro-spinal  tube,  the 
differentiation  of  the  cells  constituting 
the  inner  layer  of  the  optic  cup  results 
in  the  formation  of  two  varieties  of 
tissues — the  nervous  elements  and  the 
sustentacular  tissue. 

The  differentiation  of  the  nervous 
constituents  results  in  the  formation 
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of  two  groups  of  elements — the  nerve- 
cells  and  their  outgrowths,  the  nerve- 
fibers,  and  the  retinal  neuro-epithelium ; 
the  latter  eventually  becomes  special- 
ized as  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  and 
the  outer  nuclear  layer,  these  two 
strata  together  constituting  the  layer 
of  visxuU  cells,  as  the  sensory  epithe- 
lium is  here  appropriately  called.  The 
further  development  of  the  sustentac- 
ular tissue  produces  the  characteristic 
radial  fibers  of  Muller,  which  extend 
thnmghont  the  thickness  of  the  retina 
and  atford  support  and  connection  to 
the  nervous  elements.  In  addition  to  the  derivatives  from  the  involuted 
ectmlerm,  ingrowths  of  true  connective  tissue  take  place  from  the  surround- 
ing mesodermic  tissue  which  accompanies  the  ramifications  of  the  early  arteria 
centralis  retime. 

While  the  (level opmcn till  changes  just  described  affect  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  optic  cup,  the  anterior  zone,  corresponding  to  the  double-layered  lips 
of  the  cup,  differs  materially  in  its  growth  and  fate.  Coincidently  with  the 
increase  of  surface  which  the  general  expansion  of  the  developing  eye  effects, 
the  anterior  zone  of  the  optic  cup  becomes  greatly  thinned,  the  inner  layer 
l)ecoming  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  low  columnar  elements,  in  marke<l 
contrast  to  the  conspicuous  tliickening  which  this  layer  undergoes  throughout 
the  posterior  segment  of  the  cup. 


filling  cavity  of  sac  by  elongated  fibers  whose 
nnclei  present  crescentic  zone  {z) :  p,  posterior 
pigmented  layer;  r,  specialized  anterior  retinal 
layer;  i,  point  where  layers  of  optic  vesicles  be- 
come continuous ;  n,  extreme  peripheral  section 
of  tissue  of  primitive  optic  nerve  connected  with 
vascular  tunic  (v),  occupying  posterior  surflace  of 
lens;  m,  surrounding  mesoderm,  which 
grows  between  lens  and  retina. 
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The  extension  of  the  anterior  marginal  zone  of  the  optic  cup  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  changes  within  the  surrounding  mesoderm^  which  lead  to 
the  development  of  the  structures  composing  the  ciliary  region  and  the  iris : 
the  forward  growth  of  the  attenuated  lips  of  the  cup  contnbutes  the  double- 
layered,  and  later  deeply  pigmented,  epithelial  investment  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris  as  far  as  the  pupil.  The  pars  ciiiaris 
retime  and  the  pars  retince  iridicay  which  include  the  deeply  pigmented  stratum 
covering  these  respective  regions,  are,  therefore,  representatives  of  the  ante- 
rior zone  of  the  ectodermic  optic  cup.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
posterior  visual  and  the  anterior  rudimentary  segments  of  the  optic  cup  is  at 
first  not  sharply  marked,  but  later,  when  the  conspicuous  differences  in  the 
growth  of  the  layers  in  the  two  regions  become  established,  the  anterior  limit 
of  the  retinal  area  gradually  becomes  well  defined  at  the  position  later  indi- 
cated by  the  ora  sen-aia. 

Development  of  the  Optic  Nerve.— The  early  optic  stalk,  which 
establishes  connection  between  the  primary  optic  vesicle  and  the  inter-brain, 
is  involved  in  its  ocular  end  in  the  invagination  which  affects  the  lower  wall 
of  the  optic  vesicle  and  results  in  the  formation  of  the  choroidal  fissure. 
This  folding-in — in  addition  to  affording  a  means  of  entrance  into  the  interior 
of  the  future  optic  nerve  for  the  vascular  mesoderm,  from  which  later  are 
produced  the  central  retinal  blood-vessels — is  rendered  necessary  by  the  new 
relations  of  the  layers  composing  the  walls  of  the  optic  cup :  without  the 
corresponding  readjustment  of  the  walls  of  the  optic  stalk,  as  effected  by  the 
invagination  along  its  lower  margin,  the  walls  of  the  stalk-tube  would  be 
continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  optic  vesicle  alone.  In  consequence 
of  the  folding-in  of  the  lower  wall  of  the  stalk  and  the  subsequent  obliteration 
of  its  lumen  by  the  apposition  of  its  walls  the  layers  composing  the  latter 
remain  continuous  with  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  optic  cup,  as  well  as 
with  that  possessing  the  original  relation  ;  hence  the  connection  is  maintained 
not  only  with  the  thickened  retinal  sheet,  but  also  with  the  attenuated  outer 
stratum. 

The  early  lumen  of  the  primary  optic  stalk  soon  disappears,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  solid  condition  of  the  young  optic  nerve.  This  solidification  is 
effected  by  two  processes,  one  of  which  affects  the  greater  central  part  of  the 
stalk  as  far  as  its  cerebral  attachments,  while  the  other,  which  includes  the 
end  applied  to  the  optic  vesicle,  is  limited  to  the  peripheral  and  smaller  seg- 
ment of  the  nerve.  The  greater  part  of  the  hollow  stalk  is  converted  into  a 
solid  cord  by  the  gradual  thickening  of  its  walls,  due  to  active  proliferation 
of  the  elements,  which  results  in  the  subsequent  apposition  and  final  oblitera- 
tion of  the  lumen.  The  solidification  of  the  ocular  portion  of  the  stalk  is  the 
result  of  both  invagination  and  proliferation  :  the  early  invagination  of  the 
lower  wall  of  the  stalk  when  completed  effects  the  closure  of  the  lumen  of 
the  tube  by  the  apposition  and  final  fusion  of  the  walls  of  the  tube ;  while 
the  proliferation  of  the  margins  of  the  furrow  results  in  the  approximation 
and  complete  closure  of  the  groove,  the  growth  of  the  so  imprisoned  mesoderm, 
together  with  the  accompanying  blood-vessels,  producing  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  central  retinal  blood-vessels  as  they  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

The  development  of  the  nerve-fibers  is  a  secondary  but  coincident  process, 
the  newly-formed  fibers  occupying  the  walls  of  the  rapidly  closing  stalk. 
The  older  views  which  regarded  the  optic  fibers  as  being  produced  in  loco 
along  the  course  of  the  optic  stalk  are  no  longer  accepted  since  the  investiga- 
tions of  Miiller,  Kolliker,  His,  and  others  showing  that  the  young  fibers  grow 
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into  the  optic  stalk  from  the  nerve-cells  lociated  at  its  extremities.  The 
great  majority  of  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  may  he  regarded  as  the  centrally 
directed  outgrowths  of  the  young  neuroblasts  situated  within  the  developing 
retina:  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  these  elements  are  guided  in  their 
journey  to  form  central  relations  with  the  brain-centers  by  the  supporting 
tissue  contributed  by  the  optic  stalk.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  centrally 
growing  fibers,  there  are  others  which  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
represent  the  peripherally  directed  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  neuroblasts 
situated  within  the  brain.  Further  complexity  of  structure  later  arises  from 
the  ingrowth  of  the  vascular  connective  tissue  constituting  the  pial  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  the  extensions  of  which  tissue  form  the  septa  subdivid- 
ing the  nerve  into  the  variously  sized  bundles  which  are  so  conspicuous  in 
transverse  sections.  The  posterior  parts  of  the  optic  stalks  become  the  optic 
tracts,  while  their  middle  portions  unite  to  form  the  optic  chiasm.  The 
sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve  are  produced  by  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
raesodermic  investment  from  which  the  cerebral  dura,  arachnoid,  and  pia 
are  derived. 

Development  of  the  Fibrous  and  Vascular  Coats. — With  the 
exception  of  the  corneal  epithelium,  the  lens,  and  the  nervous  tunic  with  its 
cerebral  attachments,  which  are  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  all  parts  of  the 
eyeball  are  developed  from  the  mesoderm  surrounding  the  primary  optic 
vesicle.  Coincidently  with  the  changes  affecting  the  optic  vesicle,  as  already 
noted,  the  surrounding  mesoderm  exhibits  a  differentiation,  marked  by  active 
cell-proliferation  and  condensation,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  dis- 
tinct envelope  of  actively  growing  embryonal  connective  tissue.  The  posterior 
segment  of  this  raesodermic  capsule  undergoes  further  differentiation  into  an 
outer,  relatively  dense  tunic,  which  becomes  the  sclerotic,  and  an  inner  coat, 
which  later  is  distinguished  by  a  looser  texture  and  greater  vascularity. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  eye  the  lens-sac  is  separate<l  from  the 
overlying  ectoderm  by  a  thin  stratum  of  raesodermic  tissue ;  later  this  layer 
becomes  cleft,  one  part  remaining  as  a  thin  mesoderraic  sheet  over  the  outer 
surface  of  the  young  lens,  the  other  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ecto- 
derm. The  strata  of  raesoderra  so  formed  constitute  the  pupillary  membrane 
and  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea,  the  intervening  cleft  being  the 
earliest  indication  of  the  future  anterior  chamber.  The  forward  growth  of 
the  thin  double-layered  lip  of  the  optic  cup  beyond  the  equator  of  the  young 
lens  and  over  its  anterior  surface  is  accompanied  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
adjacent  raesoderra  and  the  extension  of  the  primitive  choroidal  stratum 
which  accompanies  the  retinal  tissue  in  its  growth  forward.  This  anterior 
extension  of  the  lip  of  the  optic  cup  and  the  associated  mesoderm  gives  rise 
to  the  rudiments  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  this  expansion  progressing  until 
almost  the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  covered  :  the  central  unoccu- 
pied area  thus  corres{>onds  to  a  circular  aperture  within  the  retino-iridial 
sheet  which  remains  as  the  pupil.  In  the  early  stages  this  opening  is  closed 
by  the  vascular  pupillary  merabrane,  a  temporary  structure  which  disappears 
before  birth. 

The  active  growth  of  the  thin  lips  of  the  optic  cup  results  in  still  greater 
attenuation  of  the  component  strata  of  epithelial  cells  until  these  are  repre- 
sented by  the  low  coluranar  and  cuboidal  eleraents  of  the  pars  ciliaris  and 
pars  iridica  retinae ;  the  pigmentation  of  these  epithelial  cells  also  increases 
until  the  anterior  portion  of  both  layers  is  loaded  with  color-particles  and 
the  conspicuous  pigment  layer  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is 
produced.     The  accorapanying  raesoderraic  layer  thickens  and  gives  rise  to 
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the  stroma  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body,  and  for  a  time  is 
also  continuous  with  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  lens. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual 
active  lateral  expansion,  the  epithelial  layers  are  thrown  into  a  series  of  radial 
folds  which  surround  the  equator  of  the  lens  :  these  plications  are  the  earliest 
suggestion  of  the  future  ciliary  processes,  and  into  them  shortly  afterward 
delicate  processes  of  mesodennic  tissue  extend  ;  later  these  become  more 
robust,  and  in  them  the  characteristic  richly  vascular  structures  of  the  ciliary 
processes  develop.  In  contrast  to  the  deep  pigmentation  involving  both 
epithelial  layers  of  the  pars  iridica  retinae,  only  the  outer  stratum  of  the  [>ar8 
ciliaris  contains  pigment,  the  elements  of  the  inner  layer  remaining  uncolored 
and  retaining  to  a  greater  extent  their  original  columnar  form. 

The  corneal  stroma  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  sclerotic  tunic,  so 
that  eventually  the  two  become  continuous.  With  the  formation  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber  the  mesodermic  elements  imm(}diately  in  contact  with  the 
lymph-space  differentiate  into  flattene<l  cells  which  become  the  posterior 
endothelium  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior  endothelium  of  the  iris.  The 
formation  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana  and  of  the  trabecular  of  the  ligamentum 
pectinatum  iridis  is  closely  associated  with  the  differentiation  of  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  primitive  choroidal  tract  and  the  production  of  the 
membrane  of  Descemet ;  to  this  tract  the  name  pars  uvealis  comece  has  been 
applied. 

Development  of  the  Vitreous  Body. — This  is  intimately  related  with 
the  primary  changes  of  the  optic  vesicle.  As  already  describtnl,  the  invagina- 
tion of  the  latter  sac  involves  not  only  the  external  portion  directed  toward  the 
surface,  but  affects  likewise  its  inferior  wall,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
the  choroidal  fissure,  which  leads  from  the  exterior  into  the  c^ivity  of  the 
secondary'  optic  vesicle.  The  surrounding  mesoderm  takes  advantage  of  the 
cleft  so  established  to  gain  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  optic  cup,  which 
soon  becomes  filled  with  an  extremely  delicate  mesodermic  tissue  occupying 
the  space  between  the  young  lens  and  the  retina.  The  primitive  vitreous 
early  becomes  vascular  by  the  multiplication  and  extension  of  the  branches 
of  the  hyaloid  artery,  which  is  continued  from  the  central  retinal  vessels  as 
far  forward  as  the  inner  and  jwsterior  surface  of  the  lens,  where  they  spread 
out  to  aid  in  forming  the  vascular  tunica  lentis. 

The  vitreous  body,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  modified 
mesoderm,  and  presents  the  characteristics  of  embryonal  connective  tissue 
throughout  the  earlier  ])eri(Kls  of  its  growth.  Later,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
vitreous  disa])pear  and  the  structural  elements  become  reduced  to  atrophic 
cells  of  irregular  form  and  distribution  :  the  remains  of  the  hyaloid  vessels 
are  sometimes  observed  even  after  birth  as  a  delicate  cord  stretching  from  the 
optic-nerve  entrance  toward  the  lens.     (See  page  403.) 

The  peripheral  zone  of  the  young  vitreous  becomes  cgndensed,  and  pro- 
duces the  hyaloid  membrane  which  limits  the  vitreous  on  all  sides  except 
behind  the  lens,  and  is  continued  forward  to  fade  away  over  the  ciliary 
regicm. 

Development  of  the  Eyelids. — This  begins  quite  early  as  an  upper 
and  lower  fold  of  the  integumentary  layer,  which  grow  over  the  corneal  surface 
until  thev  meet  and  fuse.  The  fusion  of  the  palpebral  folds  in  man  takes 
lace  eariy  in  the  third  month  of  fetal  life,  the  union  continuing  until  shortly 
)efore  birth,  when  the  permanent  separation  is  effected  by  cleavage  through 
the  common  epithelial  layer  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ectoderm  along  tne 
line  of  juncture. 
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Daring  the  period  of  fusion  the  mesoderm  contained  within  the  palpebral 
foldsy  bounded  externally  and  internally  by  coverings  of  ectoderm,  differen- 
tiates into  thin  layers,  which  give  rise  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  mus- 
cular structures,  and  the  subconjunctival  or  tarsal  stratum.  The  Meibomian 
and  other  glands  contained  within  the  lid  are  derived  as  ingrowths  and  pro- 
liferations of  the  ectoderm  covering  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  immature  lid. 
The  tear-gland  appears  during  the  third  month  as  a  solid  ingrowth  of  the 
oonjunctival  ectoderm  close  to  the  upper  lid  ;  later  the  epithelial  ramifications 
acquire  a  lumen.  The  ocular  muscles,  together  with  the  various  structures 
contained  within  the  orbit,  with  the  exception  of  the  nerve-fibers,  primarily 
are  derivatives  of  the  mesoderm. 

The  forgoing  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  eyeball  shows  that  the 
derivatives  of  the  outer  and  middle  blastodermic  layers  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

A.  From  the  ectoderm  are  derived — 

Anterior  epithelium  of  the  cornea  and  its  conjunctival  continuation. 
Crystalline  lens,  including  the  epithelium  of  its  anterior  capsule. 
Betina,  including  the  anterior  extensions  forming  the  pars  ciliaris  and 

pars  iridica. 
Sustentacular  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve. 
J5.  From  the  mesoderm  are  derived — 
Corneal  stroma  and  endothelium. 
Sclerotic  coat. 
Vascular  tunic,  including  the  choroid  and  the  connective-tissue  stroma 

of  the  ciliary  region  and  iris. 
Vitreous  body. 

Suspensfjry  apparatus  of  the  lens. 
Connective-tissue  investments  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Vascular  tissues  of  the  retina. 
The  epithelial  tissues  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctival  sac,  including  the 
lid-glands,  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  the  lining  of  the  tear-channels,  are 
derivatives  of  the  ectoderm  ;  the  surrounding  connective  tissues  are  products 
of  the  mesoderm. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  Orbits* — The  orbits  are  horizontally-placed  pyramidal  fossae,  the 
anteriorly  and  somewhat  outwardly  directed  bases  of  which  correspond  with 
the  facial  plane,  their  apices  being  occupied  by  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphe- 
noidal fissure.  The  angles  between  the  four  conventional  walls  of  the  space 
are  not  shar[>ly  marked,  but  rounded  off,  so  that  the  surfaces  pass  gradually  one 
into  the  other,  each  orbital  cavity  approaching  often  more  closely  the  conical 
than  the  pyramidal  form.  The  inner  walls,  composed  of  the  nasal  process 
<»f  the  superior  maxilla,  the  lachrymal,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid,  lie  generally  parallel  with  each  other ;  the  external  walls,  formed 
by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  malar  bone  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
on  the  contrary,  form  almost  a  rijjht  angle  between  their  planes.  The  roof 
and  floor,  composed  respectively  of  the  frontal  and  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
and  of  the  malar,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  palate  bones,  gradually 
converge  toward  the  apex  of  the  generally  conical  cavity. 

The  orbital  axes  do  not  correspond  accunitely  with  the  horizontal  plane, 
since  at  their  posterior  jx)les  they  lie  from  15°  to  20°  above ;  wlien  prolonged 
backward,  the  axes  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sella  Turcica  and  include  an 
angle  of  about  43°.     The  distance  between  the  anterior  ends  of  the  orbital 
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axes  IS  approximately  60  mm.  The  depth  of  the  orbit  varies  from  40-46 
mm.,  being  usually  from  3-5  mm.  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
skull.     The  capacity  of  the  adult  orbit  approximates  30  c.cm. 

The  irregularly  quadrilateral  base  of  the  orbit,  corresponding  to  the 
facial  apertures,  is  bounded  by  the  thickened,  rounded,  and  partially  over- 
hanging margins  contributed  by  the  frontal,  malar,  and  superior  maxillary 
bones.  The  apex  is  occupied  by  the  inner  and  wider  extremity  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  the  narrower  continuation  of  which  extends  upward  and 
outward  as  a  conspicuous  cleft  separating  the  roof  and  outer  wall  of  the 
orbit  throughout  the  posterior  half  of  their  line  of  meeting.  The  optic 
foramen  lies  slightly  to  the  inner  and  upi^er  side  of  the  apex  of  the  orbit, 
within  the  smaller  ala  of  the  sphenoid.  The  angle  between  the  external  wall 
and  the  floor  is  occupied  throughout  its  {K)sterior  three-fourths  by  the  narrow 
and  elongated  sphenomaxillary  fissure,  which  communicates  with  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  at  its  posterior  inner  end,  and  with  the  zygomatic  fossa  at  its 
anterior  outer  extremity.  The  posterior  part  of  the  orbital  floor  is  grooved 
by  the  beginning  of  the  infraorbital  canal ;  the  contour  of  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  roof  is  interrupted  by  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen  ;  the 
inner  wall  below  lodges  the  lachrymal  groove,  formed  by  the  lachr}'mal  and 
superior  maxillary  bones,  while  higher,  in  close  relation  with  the  internal 
boundarj'  of  the  arched  roof,  is  the  depression  occupied  by  the  pulley  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle.  Behind  the  external  angular  process  lies  the 
lachrymal  fossa  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tear-gland. 

The  Eyelids  and  the  Conjunctiva. — The  eyelids  are  two  broad  mov- 
able folds  of  integument  supplemented  and  strengthened  by  muscular  bundles 
and  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane :  they  are  attached 
to  the  upper  and  lower  orbital  margins,  and  aid  in  covering  in  the  structures 
at  the  l)ase  of  the  orbit  and  the  projecting  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball. 

As  already  noted,  the  eyelids  develop  as  duplications  of  integument  which 
gradually  approach,  and,  finally,  about  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  fuse  along  the  ap- 
proximated edges  to  form  a  dosed  sac  sur- 
rounding the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye- 
ball.    Before  birth  the  |>ermanent  separa- 


FiG.  12.— Evelitib  naturally  opened,  from  a  photo- 
irnph  (Merkel).  Horizontal  plane  passes  through  inner 
canthus. 


Fio.  13.— Right  eye  fW>m  before,  the  eye- 
lids separated  oy  htx>ks  (Quain-Merkel) :  A, 
plica  semilunaris;  IHt,  Pli,  superior  and  in- 
rerior  lachr>-mal  puncta ;  Car,  lachrymal  car- 
uncle :  Lpm,  internal  tarsal  ligament. 


tion  of  the  lids  takes  place,  by  which  time  the  skin  in  relation  to  the  eyeball 
has  lost  its  original  integumentary  characteristics,  and  has  assumed  those  of 
a  mucous  membrane — the  conjunctiva. 

The  pal[>ebral  fissure,  bounded  by  the  arched  free  margins  of  the  eyelids, 
resembles  an  almond  in  its  general  form  (Fig.  12).     Its  length,  measured 
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from  its  extreme  angles,  i;^  usual  I  y  between  28  antl  30  mm,,  and  its  greatest 
width  when  n[>en  is  about  Kl  tnni. 

Individual  varJalitirH  fn>in  tliese  oieasuremejits  are  very  common^  .shorten- 
ing ua*l  narrowinsj^  %A  tlie  MjM'uing  being  nut  infretjueni  to  fhe  extent  of 
geverai  millimeters;  slight  ditf'erences  in  the  palpebral  clefts  of  the  two  eyes 
exist  in  many  instances. 

Tlie  symmetry  of  the  palimbral  opening  is  broken  by  the  variation  in  its 
two  angles,  the  ouh-r  or  itticral  t'anthff.s  being  bounded  by  tlie  converging  borders 
which  directly  continue  the  arches  of  tlie  lids  nntil  they  meet  at  an  acnte 
angle,  while  the  huirr  or  mtrshfl  amfhuji  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
sHghtly  arching  and  almost  parallel  margins  which  enclose  the  diverticulum 
known  aji  the  kwtii*  ktcnpnaiiii^  or  tear^hike.  The  latter  is  formed  by  the 
sharp  deviation  whicb  tbe  free  Ud-mnrgins  undergo  about  5  mm,  before  reach- 
ing their  mesial  juncture,  their  sul>se(|uent  direction  being  almost  horizontal 
until  they  converge  just  before  uniting  (Fig,  12). 

The  space  incUuhKl  between  the  rouiuhHl  mesial  extremities  of  the  eyelid!?, 
or  lachrymal  lake,  is  partly  occupied  by  a  low,  spongy -looking  elevation  of 


m^ 


n.  IC— Relatktiui  of  tht^  palpebral  opening  to  the  eyebAU  ftalue),  conjunctKal  aac  (red),  and  orbit  (yeUow) 
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reddish  color,  the  varuncula  laerjinmlm ;  the  earunele  is  an  isolatefl  area  of 
t^kin  containing  a  few  large  modified  sweat-glands,  in  addition  to  s<L^baceous 
follicles  connected  with  the  follicles  of  tiic  minute  hairs  which  spring  from 
the  summit  uf  the  elevation.  Fat-cells  and  involuntary  muscular  ti.<sue  are 
also  usually  present.  The  lateral  or  outer  extremity  of  tbe  lachrymal  ear- 
rmcle  sinks  into  the  surrounding  eonjinic^tival  tissuCj  which  in  this  position 
presents  a  vertically  plaetni  erescejiti*-  fold,  the  pUea  HanUunaris  (Fig.  18), 
This  dupiieaturc  represents  a  rudimentary  nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eye- 
lid, wliich  in  ninny  lower  types,  as  liirds  or  ampliibians,  attains  conspicuous 
dimensions.  Minute  eartihiginous  jdates  and  a  few  glandular  acini  lodged 
within  the  hase  of  the  semilunar  fold  are  addilional  rudimentary  representa- 
tives of  the  crest*entic  cartilage  and  I  larder's  gland  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  relation  rd'  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  to  the  palpebral  open- 
ing varies  with  the  position  of  the  eyeball  nnd  the  approximation  of  the  lids. 
When  the  eyelids  are  apart  nnd  the  eye  directed  horizontally  forward  toward 
distant  objects,  the  cornea  lies  midway  between   the  lateral  eanthns  and  the 
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lachrymal  puncta,  or  slightly  external  to  the  middle  of  the  line  joining  the 
canthi.  The  axis  of  the  palpebral  cleft  does  not  quite  coincide  wim  the 
horizontal^  since  the  mesial  canthus  lies  a  little  lower  than  the  external. 
The  cornea  is  unequally  covered  by  the  two  lids,  the  lower  lid  usually  not 
quite  reaching  the  corneal  margin,  while  the  upper  lid  covers  a  small  variable 
segment  of  the  periphery  above.  The  extent  to  which  the  cornea  is  covered 
by  the  upper  lid  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  staring  or  somnolent 
expressions  (Fig.  14). 

Closure  of.  the  eye  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  upper  lid,  which  from  its 
larger  size  and  general  mobility  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  eyeball.  The  excursion  made  by  the  upper  lid  in  closing  and 
opening  the  palpebral  orifice  measures  about  3  mm.,  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  lower  lid  being  some- 


what less.  When  the  eyelids 
are  closed  during  sleep  the  eye- 
ball is  rotated,  so  that  the  cornea 
lies  above  and  slightly  to  the 
median  side  :  closure  of  the  lids 
while  awake,  however,  is  not 
attended  with  such  change,  the 
position  of  the  cornea  being 
then  maintained.  The  slit- 
like palpebral  fissure  of  the 
closed  lids  lies  below  the  hori- 
zontal line  drawn  through  the 
mesial  canthus,  the  arched  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  lid  being  di- 
rected downwanl,  or  just  the 
opposite  to  its  form  when  the 
eye  is  open. 

The  eyelid  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  free  border  presents 
three  principal  strata  when 
examined  in  section :  (1)  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue; 
(2)  the  muscular  layer ;  (3)  and 
the  tarsal  plate  covered  with 
the  conjunctiva  (Fi^.  15). 

The  integument  of  the  eyelid 

S resents  the  usual  details  of 
elicate  skin  in  other  locations, 
the  hair-follicles  and  surface 
hairs  being,  however,  extremely 
small  and  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue devoid  of  fat.  The  rounded 
outer  margins  of  the  lids  bear 
conspicuous  large  hairs,  the 
eyelashes  or  cilia ;  those  of  the 
upper  lid  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the 
lower,  the    former    measuring 

from  9-12  mm.  in  length  and  numbering  about  150,  while  the  latter  are  only 
half  as  many  and  only  from  6-8  mm.  long.     The  hair-follicles  of  the  cilia 


Fig.  15.— Vertical  section  throujfh 
(Waldeyer):  a,  skin:  6, 


the   upj>er 
cut  fibers  of  the  orbicularis; 


eyelid 

, is;  6', 

ciliary  bundle  of  orbicularis:  r,  muscle  (involuntary)  of 
Miiller;  </,  conlunctiva:  e,  tarsal  plate  in  which  are  im- 
bedded the  Meibomian  glands  (/) ;  f7,  sebaceous  glands  near 
cilia  {h)\  I. small  hairs  of  integument;  j,  8weat-t;lands ;  *» 
posterior  tarsal  glands. 
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are  arranged  in  double  or  triple  ro\\\s  neur  the  anterlnr  border  of  the  lliL 
The  average  life  of  an  eyelni^h  is  probably  ubuut  tuur  nioiitlLs,  the  older  and 
thicker  cilia  being  constantly  rephteed  by  the  young  and  slenilcr  bairns. 

The  niu.st^ukr  layer  of  the  eyelid  consists  essentially  of  the  palpebral  iKir- 
tion  of  the  orlneuhtrl^  pidpehntnimy  wtiieh  is  arranged  as  cxjucentric  libers, 
which  occnpy  the  interval  between  tlie  snbentiineuiis  tissue  and  tlie  tarsal 
plate  and  its  associated  tcnflon.^.  The  etliptical  nuiscnlar  l>undles^  when 
cut  ill  longitnilinal  si^ction  of  the  eyclitl,  a|i[»car  as  irregular  groups  of  trans» 
versely  cut  fibers.  The  innermost  rd'  the  cr>ucentric  bundles  of  the  orliicularis) 
lies  close  to  the  inner  margin  uf  the  lid,  and  constitutes  a  robust  and  partly 
isolated  group  of  illwrs  known  as  the  ciHary  muscle  or  muscle  of  llioian. 
The  fibers  coinposing  these  bundles  surrountl  the  stnictures  occupying  tins 
part  of  the  bmxier  of  the  lid,  including  tlie  hair-folbclcs,  selmceous  glaudiS^ 
glands  of  Moll,  and  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands  (Fig.  15). 
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Flo,  m.— T>3Rtitvtion  f»f  thL*  tuntal  phttc-a  nnd  tlioir  ligaments  (Testut):  1,2,  upper  and  lower  tarsus; 

t,4,  •  '   ruttl  liifj^ul  li^'MmcniU;  r>,  oxpiiridL'd  tenflfin  of  knatorpmlpobi^r:  6.  f/,  se^^uni  iirM^ 

*tek'  8, tiiipmorlutul  vessfls  «n«1  m*rvi';  \K  liuhryiiml  nrturyttiid  nervt?:  \\K  n,  openings 

IW  ^  rochk'ar  nervca;  \1^  u|>t.'ning  for  ihe  iim^lu'r  vein;  13,*  tendon  of  Buperior  obliquo 


The  fibrous  stratnm  of  the  eyelid  lias  as  its  principal  constituent  the 
orescentie  plate  of  (irm  fibrons  tissue  known  as  the  tarHUH  or  turmfi  viiri'dagv, 
Thi&  structure,  composed  entirely  of  dense  connective  tissue  and  without 
cartilage-cells,  exists  in  botli  eyelids  as  a  sustaining  band,  wliicli  is  important 
in  maintaining  ibe  prnpt  r  form  of  tlie  lid-niargins.  The  tarsal  plates  vary 
in  size  in  the  twt*  eyelids,  tlie  upper  tarsus  being  broader  and  more  arche<l 
than  that  within  the  lower  liiL  The  extremities  of  tlie  tarsi  are  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  orbital  walls  by  firm  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  mesial 
and  (ntcral  pafprhntf  ttf/anirnfj-f.  The  n|>per  tarsus,  corresponding  with  the 
grciiter  width  of  the  superior  lid,  is  wider  than  the  lower  plate,  measuring 
ab^jut  10  mm.  at  tlie  point  of  its  greatest  breadth,  or  about  twice  the  width 
of  the  lower.  In  length  the  tarsi  are  abnost  cMpial,  aud  extend  along  nearly 
the  entire  lid-margin,  alw^ut  tlie  middle  of  whii'li  they  possess  their  greatest 
thickness,  diminishing  toward  either  end  as  well  as  toward  their  convex 
borders. 

The  tendon  of  tlie  levator  palpcbne,  as  its  lower  broadened  en<l  exjands 
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into  the  upper  eyelid,  l)ec(>mes  closely  related  to  the  inward  extension  of  the 
orbital  fascia,  which,  as  the  septum  orbitale,  passes  from  its  peripheral  attach- 
ment at  the  orbital  margin  into  the  eyelids,  forming  a  partition  which  closes 
in  the  periocular  structures  and  prevents  the  extrusion  of  the  orbital  fat  be- 
tween the  eyeball  and  orbit  (Fig.  16). 

In  the  up]>er  lid  the  septum  orbitale  or  palpebral  fascia  blends  with  the 
tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrae,  the  two  forming  a  layer  of  connective  tissue 
which  intervenes  between  the  orbicularis  and  the  conjunctiva  al)ove,  and  is 
largely  inserted  into  the  tarsus  below,  some  bundles  passing  in  front  of  the 
tarsal  plate.  In  the  lower  lid  the  septum  joins  the  tarsus  in  common  with 
fascial  expansion  connected  with  the  inferior  straight  and  oblique  muscles. 

The  relations  of  the  upper  tarsal  [)late  to  the  expanded  tendon  of  the 
levator  palpebral  muscle  are  most  intimate.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  is  arranged  in  three  layers — the  upper,  which  expands  into 
bundles  which  are  inserted  into  the  summit  of  the  conjunctival  fornix  and 
adjacent  part  of  the  orbital  portion  of  the  lid,  while  in  the  tarsal  portion  the 
fibrous  bundles  interlace  with  the  muscle-fibers  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
on  the  inner  surface  of  which  they  form  an  im|)crfect  fibrous  sheet. 

The  middle  part  of  the  levator  aponeurosis  contains  bundles  of  involun- 
tary muscle,  the  so-called  supenor  palpebral  muscle  of  Miiller,  which  are 
inserted  i)rincipally  into  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  plate.  The  lower 
stratum  of  the  tendon  consists  of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  attached  at 
various  points  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  closely  blended  with  the  fascial  pro- 
cess connected  with  the  superior  rectus  muscle.  In  the  lower  lid  the  expan- 
sions of  the  fascial  process  connected  with  the  inferior  rectus  replace  the 
levator  aix)neurosis  of  the  upper  lid.  Bundles  of  involuntary  musc^le  occur 
also  in  the  lower  lid,  and  constitute  the  inferior  palpebral  muscle,  while  the 
fibrous  bundles  are  interwoven  with  the  fiisciculi  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. 

The  ocular  surface  of  the  tarsal  plates,  when  inspected  during  life  after 
e version  of  the  eyelids,  presents  numerous  parallel  vertical  rows  of  small 
yellowish  granules :  these  latter  are  the  acini  of  the  Meibomian  or  tarsal 
glands  seen  through  the  conjunctiva.  When  examined  more  carefully  the 
tarsal  glands  are  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  modified  sebaceous  glands  imbedded 
within,  and  occupying  almost  the  entire  thickness  of,  the  dense  connective 
tissue  forming  the  tarsi ;  they  number  between  thirty  and  forty  in  the  upper 
lid  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  the  lower.  Each  gland  consists  of  a  straight 
or  slightly  sinuous  vertical  duct,  from  the  sides  of  which  ()i)en  numerous 
diverticula  or  alveoli.  The  Meibomian  glands  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
tarsi  are  longer  and  more  vertically  <lis])osed  than  those  ]>laced  nearer  the 
extremities  of  the  plates,  where  the  glands,  in  addition  to  being  shorter,  not 
infrequently  terminate  by  sharply  bending  on  themselves.  The  ducts  ter- 
minate as  miinite  puncta  arranged  in  a  row  along  the  margin  of  the  eyelid 
near  ils  sharp  inner  border,  and  are  lined  by  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
8tnitifie<l  scjuamous  epithelium  of  the  adjacent  integument ;  the  acini  of  the 
glands  are  clothed  with  cuboidal  cells  whi(!h  resemble  the  elements  found  in 
other  sebaceous  glands,  containing  numerous  fat-droplets  within  their  proto- 
plasm. 

The  free  margins  of  the  eyelids  present  an  outer  and  inner  border,  which 
<lifier  in  their  forms  and  relations  ;  the  outer  border  is  somewhat  rounded  and 
beset  with  the  long  curved  cilia,  while  the  inner  is  sharply  defined  by  the 
line  of  juncture  of  integument  and  (Conjunctiva,  along  which  open  the  orifices 
of  the  Meibomian  glands.     In  addition  to  the  hair-follicles  and  associated 
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sebaceous  glands  lodged  within  the  palpebral  margin,  a  number  of  enlarged 
and  modified  sweat-glands,  or  glands  of  Molly  lie  about  midway  between  the 
two  borders  of  the  lid,  and  open  in  close  proximity  to  or  into  the  mouths  of 
the  hair-follicles ;  the  glands  of  Moll  in  the  upper  lid  extend  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  to  a  depth  equal  to  the  extremities  of  the  hair-follicles  in 
the  lower  lid — indeed,  exceeding  the  hair-follicles  in  length.  The  ends  of  the 
hair-follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  and  glands  of  Moll  are  surrounded  by  the 
deepest  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  Riolan,  the  greater  part  of  the  group 
of  muscular  bundles  lying  between  the  glands  of  Moll  and  the  tarsus. 

The  conjunctiva  invests  the  ocular  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  eyeball,  and  is,  therefore,  appropriately  divided  into  the  pol- 
pebral  and  biUbar  j>ortions.  The  annular  fold  which  marks  the  peripheral 
limit  of  the  conjunctival  sac  is  known  as  the  fornix  conjuncHvw. 

The  palpebral  conjunctiva  presents  a  further  subdivision  into  the  tarsal 
and  orbital  areas,  based  on  the  differences  which  characterize  these  two  seg- 
ments. The  conjunctiva  covering  the  tarsus,  directly  continuous  with  the 
integument  at  the  lid-margin,  so  closely  adheres  to  the  firm  fibrous  tarsal  plate 
that  the  conjunctival  membnme  is  immovably  attached  to  the  fibrous  lamella ; 
the  Meibomian  glands  indistinctly  show  through  the  conjunctiva  as  vertically 
arranged,  parallel,  yellowish- white  lines. 

The  orbital  conjunctivay  covering  the  fascial  and  tendinous  exi>ansions 
which  are  blended  with  the  arched  border  of  the  tarsi,  is  attached  by  the 
loose  subconjunctival  connective  tissue  to  the  subjacent  structures,  upon  which 
it  freely  moves.  In  contrast  to  the  velvety  appearance  of  the  tarsal  portion, 
the  orbital  conjunctiva  is  smooth  and  glistening,  although  less  firmly  fixed  to 
the  underlying  tissues. 

The  jHjculiar  velvety  appearance  of  the  tarsjd  conjunctiva  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  minute  interlacing  furrows  and  intervening  ridges  and 
papillae ;  the  latter  are  especially  well  developed  near  the  orbital  border  of 
the  tarsus.  The  lymphoid  characteristics  of  the  subepithelial  layer  of  the 
tarsal  conjunctiva  are  conspicuous  in  the  situations  in  which  the  tarsal 
papillae  are  best  developed ;  hence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tarsal  border  the 
general  lymphoidal  infiltration  is  often  replaced  by  local  aggregations  of  cells 
in  the  form  of  lymph-follicles  or  trachoma-glands.  These  structures,  how- 
ever, are  very  variable  in  their  jK)sition,  number,  and  size,  and  may  be  entirely 
wanting  or  found  in  other  parts  of  the  conjunctival  sac. 

At  the  mesial  canthus  the  conjunctiva  lines  the  lachrymal  lake,  and  on 
the  caruncle  maintains  its  primary  integumentiiry  character.  Just  external 
or  lateral  to  the  puncta  the  conjunctiva  presents  a  well-marked  vertical  cres- 
centic  fold,  the  plica  semilunarisy  which  represents  a  rudimentary  nictitating 
membrane. 

The  conjunctiva  covering  the  tarsi  and  the  cornea  is  more  fixed  than  else- 
where, being  in  these  situations  so  inseparably  attached  to  the  subjacent 
structures  that  it  follows  the  frequent  movements  of  these  parts. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  are  separated  from  the  under- 
lying structures  by  the  subconjunctival  tissue,  which,  on  account  of  its  loose 
and  elastic  nature,  allows  the  conjunctiva  to  be  moved  to  and  fro  with  readi- 
ness. The  same  Icwse  character  of  this  areolar  tissue  permits  the  accumula- 
tion, and  consequent  distortion,  of  extravasjitod  fluids  to  an  enormous  degree. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  several  portions  of  the  conjunctival  sac  varies ; 
thus,  over  the  tarsal  region  the  cells  retain  the  stratified  squamous  character 
of  the  adjacent  palpebral  integument ;  shortly  beyond  the  attached  border 
of  the  tarsi  the  cells  assume  a  columnar  form,  which  they  retain  over  the 
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fornix  *in  to  the  hrilhar  surface,  whore  tlie  cclk  rijr*»hi  Ix^coiiie  Rrjiianioufi 
Thi.*^  lattL*r  type  iiu-hitUvs  tlie  elements  eonstiliithi^'-  the  uuterior  0|>itheUuni 
of  tlie  eiirnea.  Tlie  iNul>e|)ilhe!iiil  htroum  llimughtHit  the  orbital  conjunctiva 
iH  especiully  rieli  in  ekif^tie  fiberjs,  wiiieh  lire  well  repre^ntetl  in  tlie  fornix 
and  liulhar  eonjinietiva  almc^st  as  far  as  the  cnjrneal  niar^rin.  In  the  latter 
vicinity  the  tuniea  }»ropria  of  the  conjnnetiva  ends  bv  blending  with  the 
eclemtic,  while  the  ei»it!ie[iiini  ah  me  eontiniies  nninterrupteclly  over  the 
corneal  >«uH;ice  :  tfie  terniinatif^n  of  the  eonjnnctival  stronia  is  tionietimes 
indicated  by  an  annular  tljiekening  m  hieh  corresponds  tn  the  limbns  cornese 
in  p^ijsition. 

Glands  liave  been  deseribed  within  the  more  concealed  pirtions  of  the 
conjunctival  sac,  those  of  the  ftiruix  very  elo^rely  rej^emljling  the  tear-gland 
in  structure,  Adi[>osc  tissue  not  inlVefjuently  iiceurs  a.s  groups  of  fat-<*ells; 
in  advaucLHj  age  the  aecuinidation  becomes  e4)nspieuous  as  a  yellowish  j>ateh 
eluH'  to  the  corneal  margin. 

The  Olood-vemcU  of  the  eydida  are  derived  fVrun  severtU  i^oureete  (Fig.  17), 
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Yin,  17.— Blorwl-vewielft  of  iho  eyelids  (T^sOit)  r  1,  sHpraorbital  artery-  nnd  vein:  2,  iiusal  artery,  tm^A- 
lotnnt^iTi};  wfth  tormfruil  ttmiieli  or  aiipuliir  iVA  of  (Mini  ttrtory  \\):  '',  mfmurbilal  iirli'O  :  >>.  >»ui*i'rfkial 
temporttl  artery;  t\\  malar  briiiicheii  nf  tmnjjverst'  faciiil  ;  7,  liichrymal;  8,  superior  pftliK-hral  artt^ry, 
with  si?f:i>njrlftrj*  arch  (h'),  and  anastornoeo^  (9|i  wUh  tt'TOiioml  and  laclirymal ;  10,  inferior  palt*ubml  artery  ; 
11,  iacSal  vein;  I'i,  angular  vein;  la,  BUfKirflL-ial  li?n»iionil  vi*iii. 

since  all  the  surronnding  neigh bfiring  arteries  contribute  branches  which 
more  or  less  directly  take  part  in  the  stipply  of  the  pal|K'bral  folds.  The 
principal  blood-snpjdy  of  tlie  eyelids  is  from  the  internal  and  external  pal- 
[K'bnd  arteries ;  the  former  arc  direct  branches  from  tlic  ophthalmic,  usually 
f>y  a  ecnumon  truuk  given  off  just  before  the  ophthalmic  artery  diviiles  into 
its  frontal  and  nasal  branches,  and  the  latter  arc  derived  from  the  laelirymal. 
The  internal  (laljiebral  arteries,  commonly  somewhat  larger  than  the  external, 
include  a  su|terior  and  inferior,  which  after  ]uerring  the  palpebral  fascia  a« 
the  marginal  arteries,  run  along  the  \*n'v  margin  of"  tlic  corrcs]ionding  eyelid^ 
from  2.5-'3  mm.  nnnoved,  and  anastomose  with  the  externid  palpebral  vessels 
to  form  the  upjicr  and  h^wer  tarsal  arches.  The  tnmsverse  taeial  nnd  super- 
ficial temporal  contribute  bnuiches  wbicli  join  in  the  anastomotic  circuit  at 
the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit. 
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In  the  upper  eyelid,  and  sometimes  less  perfectly  developed  in  the  lower 
as  well,  a  secondary  tarsal  arch  is  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  superior  pal- 
pebral, the  superior  marginal  artery,  which  runs  along  the  convex  border 
of  the  tarsal  plate  between  the  lamellae  of  tlie  tendon  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrse.  Numerous  small  twigs  join  the  tarsal  arches,  and  establish  an 
elaborate  anastomosis  in  which  the  infraorbital  and  facial  arteries  also  take 
part.  Branches  of  distribution  pass  fon\'ard  from  the  tarsal  arches  for  the 
supply  of  the  integument  and  orbicularis,  and  backward,  by  means  of  per- 
forating and  encircling  twigs,  to  supply  the  tarsus  and  Meibomian  glands  and 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  The  supply  of  the  tarsus  is  maintained  especially 
by  the  superior  tarsal  arch,  while  the  inferior  arch  is  devoted  to  the  nutrition 
of  the  margin  of  the  eyelid.  Just  before  the  internal  palpebral  artery 
reaches  the  lid  numerous  twigs  are  distributed  to  the  lachrymal  caruncle, 
tear-sac,  and  the  tissues  surrounding  the  latter  and  the  canaliculi.  The  naso- 
lachr}'mal  canal  receives  its  supply  from  a  branch  formed  by  the  anastomosis 
of  the  infraorbital  with  the  inferior  internal  palpebral  artery. 

The  veins  of  the  eyelids  do  not  accurately  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries, 
but  are  arranged  in  two  series,  the  post-tarsal  and  pre-tarsal.  The  former 
collects  the  blood  from  the  conjunctival  surface  and  a  part  of  the  Meibomian 
glands,  and  is  tributary  to  the  ophthalmic  vein ;  the  latter  receives  radicles 
from  the  integument,  muscular  structure,  and  the  Meibomian  glands,  and 
forms  a  subcutaneous  network  which  passes  into  the  superficial  temporal  and 
facial  veins. 

The  lyniphaiies  of  the  eyelid-H  are  disposed  as  a  pre-tarsal  and  a  post-tarsal 
network,  the  former  of  which  receives  the  tissue-juices  from  the  integument 
and  muscle,  tlie  latter  from  the  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian  glands.  Per- 
forating branches  establish  communication  between  the  two  networks.  The 
submaxillary  and  parotid  lymph-glands  receive  the  larger  lymph-vessels  from 
the  palpebral  networks. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  (he  eyelids  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  and 
superior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  trifacial.  The  upper  eyelid  is  supplied 
principally  by  branches  from  the  frontal  and  supraorbital  nerves,  which  freely 
join  and  form  a  superior  marffinnl  plexus  along  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  The 
chief  supply  of  the  lower  lid  is  derived  from  the  branches  of  the  infraorbital 
nerve,  which  ascend  to  the  border  of  the  lower  lid,  where  they  form  the 
inferior  margimd  plexus.  These  nerves  are  supplemented  by  twigs  from  the 
supra-  and  infratrochlear  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  area  around 
the  mesial  canthus.  An  especial  lower  branch  from  the  infratrochlear  nerve 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  terminal  branches 
of  the  lachrymal  nerve  become  subcutaneous  a  short  distance  beyond  and 
above  the  external  canthus,  contributing  a  few  twigs  to  the  eyelids,  but  end- 
ing chiefly  in  the  integument  to  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit. 

The  motor  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  structures  of  the  eyelids 
include  branches  from  the  oculo-motor  to  the  levator  palpebral,  and  from  the 
facial  to  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  additional  sympathetic  fibers  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  involuntary  muscle  of  the  lids.  The  ramifications  of  the 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  freely  intermingle,  and  constitute  a  network  of 
considerable  complexity  within  the  superficial  structures  of  the  eyelids. 

The  Contents  of  the  Orbit.— The  orbital  contents,  including  the  visual 
apparatus,  consisting  of  the  eyeball  and  its  associated  nerves,  muscles,  and 
glands,  and  the  incidental  structures,  as  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  blood- 
vessels and  the  trifacial  nerve,  which  pass  through  the  orbit  en  route  to  more 
remote  parts,  are  supported  by  the  general  fibro-adipose  intraorbital  tissue. 
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This  jM?riooular  ojj^lntm  of  fat  oeeiipie^  I  lie  iiikTHpiuvr*  lK»t\vcx^n  tlio  various 
€Oinieetive-t issue  partitions  and  bamls  nnistitiitinj^  tlio  ill^nms  framework, 
whif^h  sc^parates,  as  well  as  lu^lils  t<ip'tlicr%  tht*  various  const itiients  of  the 
orbital  contents.  Variations  in  tht-  amount  of  the  intraorhitiil  fat  aifeet  the 
rehitioiis  of  the  eyeball  to  tlie  oHiital  openinjj,  a  eonspieiious  example  of  such 
change  being  familiar  in  the  snnken  or  *' h*illow-e\  ed^'  app€\inince  following; 
ilhiess  or  etm(liti*>ns  favonihle  to  the  abnirption  of  a^lipose  tissue. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  structures  within  the  orbit  are  j^rouped  anjund 
the  eyeball  as  parts  subserxieut  an<l  aee(*ss<iry  to  ihe  visual  or^au,  the  position 
of  the  ocular  bulb  with  relation  to  the  orbit  is  of  imiiortance,  iimsniucb  a8  this 
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Fm,  IR.— Oculftr  rnu^cles  of  dght  sMp,  viewed  ft-om  stiove.  aflrr  rrmm'al  of  rwif  of  orbit  (Testut): 
A,  frftnta!  bone;  J?.  §c?f"tion  of  v^^rvwi  wiog  of  sphenoid ;  r,  Bt'ction  of  ninlfir  bone :  i>,  anterior  ellrioidprci- 
cpss;  JE,  opllc  nerve;  I,  snix'Hor  nrtiis;  ^^nn^KTlor obliijue  muwlc  with  \%»  pulley  ti*)  smd  its  iiiBemon 
into  theeyelTiill  iT'):  3,  inti^rnal  rvrOis  ;  4,  exlemiil  nThis^  .\ronimon  cirijiin  (Usanienl  4if  ZinnUif  mu«- 
cleti;  6,  cut  tendon  uf  levfltor  [lAlpi'bnG  ;  7,  7%  7",  imliM'bml  exprtn^lun  of  fenioe;  b,  Insfrtiuu  of  Itift-rior 
obli4}ue ;  t*,  intmorbitAl  t^ushioni  tif  fat;  10,  urbleuIariM  pulpebninini. 

primary  relation  lariyely  (letcrniincF  the  j^ccontlarv  arranjiement  of  the  asso- 
eiatcil  structures.  TheeyehMll  cnrrisjHUHls  with  the  orbit  neitiicr  in  the  direc- 
tii>n  of  its  axis  nor  in  the  p<jsition  of  its  center^  since  the  l>ulhar  axis  subtends 
with  that  of  the  orbit  an  anj^dt^  of  tnun  42°  to  4*"i^\  while  the  tyeliall  itself 
lies  1  i»r  2  mm.  nearer  the  lateral  than  tlie  mesial  wall,  au<!  probably  also 
slightly  nean^r  the  roof  than  the  floor,  Owtnj^  to  the  ecccntrie  position  of 
the  eyeball,  tofrcther  with  tlie  recetling  plane  and  the  slis^lit  pr<ijectiou  of  the 
lower  and  outer  st*jruient  of  the  orbital  marj^in,  the  ]Hi>ition  most  ilivondde  to 
reach  the  bulb  is  tlie  virinity  of  the  inferit>r  [urd  external  au^le.  The  ball 
occupies  the  anterior  half  t»f  the  orbit,  its  piisifi«»n  bciui*-  such  that  n  line  join- 
ing the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  orbit  opjxjsite  the  auteriur  pole  comes 
in  contact  with  the  anterior  eorneal  surface. 
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The  Ocular  Muscles* — The  eyeball  is  njtated  around  its  three  principal 
axe^  by  the  individual  or  crinil>iuod  af'tion  of  six  muscles — tlie  tour  .straight 
and  the  two  oblique;  an  additinna!  .sevojith  n  hi  side,  the  hrtdor  palpcbnrf  is 
attaelieil  to  the  upj>er  eyelid,  which  it  raises. 

Ut^  the  SIX  iTMiscie^  inserted  into  the  eyeliall,  all  except  the  inferior  oblique, 
which  occupies  the  auteriur  part  *»f  the  orbit,  take  tiieir  origin  from  the  aj>ex 
of  the  orbit  and  pa.sri  tbrward  to  tlieir  in^Ttion.  The  elevator  of  the  ey<*lid 
has  a  similar  course,  since  its  origin  is  closely  associated  with  the  straight 
musclej*  of  the  ball  (Fig.  18). 

The  four  straiglit  or  recti  inuseles  inay  l)e  considered  as  having  a  eommon 
tendinous  origin  from  the  filirons  ring  which  is  attached  to  the  apex  of  tl»e 
orbit.  This  fibrous  oval  ring»  tlic  itf/rimenf  of  Zlnn,  |>asses  down  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  funimen  as  far  as  its  lower  nuirgin,  then  extends  transversely 
across  the  inner  part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  to  ttie  lower  bru'der  of  which 
it  is  attached,  ag:iin  bridges  the  sphcuoidal  fissure  aliout  the  middle,  and 
finally  gains  the  ujq>cr  margin  of  the  optic  foramen.  The  tendinous  origins 
of  the  straight  muscles  from  the  ligtimenl  He  so  closely  plnccd  that  at  firnt 
they  are  coutiunous,  and  form  a  sintiewhat  flattened  tube  which  extends  be- 
twe<:*n  2  and  *i  nmi.  he  fore  separating  into  the  iudividnal  tendons  of  the  recti 
muscles.  The  teuilinons  tube  is  particularly  stnnig  above  antl  below^  the 
tfiiokened  hands  developed  within  the  ring  at  these  points  being  sometimes 
descnbe<l  as  the  voitimon  ietidoiiH,  The  f»rigins  of  the  levator  pal] lebra?  and 
su|>erior  oblique  form  a  s«H'ond  imperfect  coneeutric  layer  tirthe  inner  sith^  of 
the  optic  fftramen,  where  they  constitute  a  creseeutic  zone  iu  close  relation  to 
the  origin  of  the  supernu'  and  internal  rectus. 

Tlie  miperior  re€iu,s  arises  fn>m  tiic  upper  b<u'dcr  i>f  the  optic  foramen 
and  beneath  the  levator  pal[>ebrie;  the  ink/iud  radm  occuiues  the  mesial  or 
inner  ancl  part  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  foninien  ;  the  inferior  inins 
springs  from  its  hiwer  bonier  ;  wljile  the  fj-ffrnfif  trvtUH  jk assesses  two  1  tends. 
The  liAVt/r  and  larger  head  is  att:ichcd  to  tlie  inferior  and  inner  border  of  the 
spfieniiiilal  fissure  and  that  [mrt  of  ttie  tendinous  ring  which  stretches  across 
the  fissure ;  the  Ufqier  and  outer,  or  accessory,  head  springs  from  the  outer 
Trail  of  tlie  spheunidal  fissure,  being  separated  from  tlie  main  part  of  the 
muscle  l>v  a  narrow  interval  f>ecupic*l  by  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue  and 
the  third  and  sixth  nerves  and  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fif'tli,  together  with 
the  fvfihthalmic  veins.  The  four  recti  muscles  prtwced  forward  toward  the 
eyeball,  the  postcriiu'  half  of  which  they  ciubrac  e  id>ove,  below,  and  at  the 
sides,  and  are  inserted  into  tlie  sclera  hy  short,  thin,  and  slightly  broadened 
tendons  a  short  distance  behind  the  corneal  margin  (Fig,  10). 

The  straight  nins<.*les  tliffcr  considerably,  when  compared  with  one  another, 
in  their  general  devclopmetit,  length,  breadth,  and  exact  place  of  insertion. 
As  is  to  be  exjMM'tcd  from  its  nnusual  work  in  converging  the  eyes,  the 
internal  rectus  leads  in  its  general  development,  being  the  broa<lest  and 
strongest,  as  well  as  posses.sing  the  huigest  ten<lon  ami  most  anteriorly 
situated  place  tvf  insertion.  The  superior  rectus  is  the  smallest  and  weakest 
of  the  straight  muscles^  and  has  its  insertion  farthest  from  tlie  corntM,  but 
posscHses  the  broadest  line  of  attachment  ;  the  inferior  and  external  recti 
€Xoeed  tlic  others  iu  tlicir  length. 

Shortly  iK'fore  rcaiHii ug  the  eyeball  the  n>usenlar  fil)ers  of  the  recti  ter- 
minate in  thin  niembninou>  and  somewhat  expanded  tendrms  of  inst^rtion,  the 
fibers  of  wliich  not  only  blend,  luit  become  intimately  interwoven,  with  the 
tissue  of  the  sclerotic  ci>at.  Tlie  lint^s  of  attachment,  the  slight  convexities 
of  which  are  direetetl  t^^jward  the  cornea,  vary  in  their  relation  to  the  corneal 


Ftg.  19.— Oculat  musrles  vicwLci  ultor  removal  (if  lati'mi  waU  of  arbit  (Ti^Bliit^ :  a,  tiyi^hall :  b,  optic 
n(>rve:  c,*'',  eyelidii:  it,  maxUluTy  kIihih:  c,  i[>l<Ty^'niii  phito  : /,  fi^ramLii  rotuiMium:  17,  roof  of  orbit ;  A, 
frontal  xlnuM;  i,  *iuprfl(irbiul  iicn f ;  k,  jn-piutu  <irlni8iU' ;  },  k-vninr  piil[wltni'  wnnt^'riuHfi ;  ±  :l,  »ui»c'riur  and 
i n ft ri*ir  recti :  4»  4'.  rHirtions  <>f  tlicrut  cxUtisjiI  rvctus;  5,  internal  tvctua;  6,  inferior  oblique:  7»  inser- 
lion  of  superior  oblkjue:  H,  nnnnlar  li«anit'tit  or  tfndoii  of  Zmn, 

recti  and  the  distanee  tVom  the  cornea,  tletrrrnin<Hl  hy  thi^  acnirate  nunsure- 
inotitH  lA'  Moi'k»^l   ami  of  Fiiehs,  are  as  fulhm^  i 


r 


i.ein^tli  of 
teinJtMi. 


J  lis  iH  not*  of  in^t-rtjon 
Irom  cornea. 


7.7     ** 


Internal  rectus 8.H  mm. 

Inferior  rectus 5.5     ** 

KxteriiJil  reitus .3.7     ** 

Hii(H?ric>r  rci'lu«  >...».....*..    5.S     " 

Tho  inst>rt ion-lines,  theivfore^  pro^reBsi%Tly  recede  from  tlie  corneal  margin 
from  the  in.sin'tioii  of  the  internal  reetiis  to  tliat  of  the  superior,  with  a  eor- 

^  B  c  ^ 

^  ,  ^  ¥ 


Fia.  an,— rHairrfiiTi  f*f  the  poRition*  nf  the  itiiertloos  of  the  ociilnr  inu»cle«  (Fwchs-Tcstut).  KiRht  eye: 
A,  viewed  from  atwive;  B,  from  nuAnJ  side:  C,  from  tn^low  ;  />,  fn»ni  tein|M»mI  side;  x,x,  antert>i>«»slt;rlur 
axis  ;  Kt  E,  etjwal<ir ;  a*  b,  c^  d,  siiperiur.  Inferior,  inlernal,  imd  exierriui  rectus;  €^/^  superior  ami  inferior 
oblique. 

responding  ditnimiti<M»  in  the  effeetiveness  of  the  poll   <*f  the  several   mus- 
cles.      As  snf;^*sti*tl   hy   Tillniix,   the  distanee   tif  the   insertions   from   the 
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Tig.  21— Ttic  oyclMiU  in  »itu  with  its  nmsclea 
aflir  reiiinval  of  fturrortmlhi}.^  prttlK  oT  orbitui  con- 
tc'isl!^  (Tt'iitut):  1,  eyebjiU ;  2,  suf>enor  rtTliis;  3, 
levator  iittljwebrjv;  U  Inft'riur  rrchiM :  fi  intvriml 
red  111?:  *i,  extcrmil  rcchin;  7.  infrrior  oblique:  8. 
superior  ohliiiuc  ]  «',  pulley  and  reflected  tendon  of 


cornea  may  be  taken ^  for  practical  purposes,  respectively  as  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
mm.  (Fig/20). 

The  Mupa'hr  oidiquv,  or  froehhrtri^^  ari.ses  about  2  mm,  in  front  of  tfie 
inner  margin  of  thi^  optii-  iWramen  ;  it  priXTeds  forward  and  upward  iii  close 
relation  to  ihe  orbital  wall,  as  far  as  the  trochlear  foss:i,  where  its  rounded 
tendon    traverses    tlie    short  fibrous 
tube  of    tlie   trcK^ldea,   and,    at    the 
anterior     extrctiiity    (d*    the     caual, 
ehanires   its  d  I  reft  ion  at  an  au;xle  of 
abfjut  50"^',  the  nnist-le  passing  back* 
wan!  and  outward  Ijctwecn  tlie  eye*- 
ball   and    the    anterior  end   of    the 
!?n|ierior   rectus,    to    finti    its    inser- 
tion   into   the  sclerotic  bi-ucath  tlie 
latter  musi'lcj  ahtait  nnMway  hitwi^eu 
the   corneal    margin    and   the  optic 
nerve. 

The  inferior  ohiiqne,  situated 
within  the  anterior  part  of  the  orljit, 
arisi^s  from  the  uirsiul  wall  oi'  the 
orbit,  closi-  to  its  anterior  margin, 
frt>ni  a  sliglti  depression  in  thu 
orbital  plate  of  tlie  maxilla  over  tlu^ 
outer  wall  of  the  naso-lachrynial 
duct.  Starting  in  sliort  tendinous 
filxTs,  the  nius(4e  leaves  th<'  orbital 
wail  and  swee|>s  in  a  grntlc  curve 

outward,  backward,  and  upward,  passing  lictwcen  the  inferior  rectus  and 
the  floor  of  the  orlnt,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the 
selenitic  at  the  posterior  and  outer  jiaii  beneath  the  rectus  externus  (Fig.  21), 

The  lerafof  jMffpchnr  mpen'ori^,  as  indicated  by  its  ruirue,  is  related  to  the 
npf>er  eyelid,  and  clainis  attenti<ui  in  this  jvlacc  <»uly  on  aeeount  of  its  inci- 
dentid  association  witli  the  ocular  nuisides.  In  its  origin  it  is  closely  relateil 
to  the  su|)erior  rectus,  arising  liy  a  pointed  tendon  above  and  in  front  of  the 
optic  foniraen.  The  muscle  l>roadens  in  its  course  along  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  close  to  the  periosteum  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  and  covers 
the  [K»sterior  half  of  the  superior  rectus;  on  reaching  the  anterior  part  of 
the  orbital  cavity,  a  little  iKliiud  its  superior  margin,  it  descL-uds  througli  the 
ailipos^'  tissue  as  a  nieuilu'anoiis  cx[>nusion  whii'li  is  attached  to  the  root  of 
the  n|)}K!r  eyelid.  Its  insertion  is  pecnliar,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  layers  : 
the  upper  anterior  of  these  is  tibnms  and  passes  in  front  of  the  tarsal  plate^ 
blending  with  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis,  while  the  lower  posterior  layer 
contains  non-striprd  muscular  tissue,  and  is  iusorte<l  into  the  upper  border 
of  the  tarsus,  coiiNtituting  wiiat  is  often  dcscribecl  lls  tlie  sitprriar  palprbrai 
mwicle  of  MlUkr  (Fig.  2*il 

Closely  assf>ciated  with  the  actions  of  the  sujienor  and  inferior  recti  are 
the  oblique  muscles,  l>y  means  of  which  the  oblit|uity  of  the  pull  nf  these 
stniight  muscles  is  neutralized.  The  action  of  the  hu  per  tor  obflfpie^  from  the 
location  of  the  insertion  and  direction  of  its  fibers,  when  the  eyeball  is  in  the 
primary  jn^sitiiui,  is  to  move  the  cornea  downward  and  outward  ;  that  of  the 
inferior  obliipie  is  to  f^use  the  eornea  to  UKtve  iipwanl  and  outward.  The 
slight  outward  rotation  thus  cHtctcd  takes  place,  however,  in  opposit*'  direc- 
tions, since  when  causi'd  l>y  the  superior  obli*pie  the  movement  of  the  cttrnea 
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is  from  within  outward,  while  when  ])r(>diiced  by  the  inferior  oblique  the 
upper  half  of  the  vertical  diameter  is  displaced  outward,  the  lower  half  at 
the  same  time  being  deflected  inward.  The  obliquity  of  the  pull  of  the 
oblique  muscles  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  neutralize  the  obliquity  attending 
the  contraction  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  simple 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  cornea  are  effected  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  superior  straight  and  the  inferior  oblique  and  the  inferior  straight  and 
the  superior  oblique,  respectively. 

Oblique  movements  are  also  the  results  of  the  associated  efforts  of  the 
recti  and  oblique  muscles,  as  instanced  in  the  common  action  of  the  superior 
and  internal  recti  and  the  inferior  oblique  in  movements  by  which  the  cornea 
is  carried  upward  and  inward  ;  the  inferior  and  external  recti  and  the  superior 
oblique  are  similarly  associated  in  moving  the  cornea  downward  and  outward. 


Fig.  22.— Seml-diagrammatlc  view  of  the  relations  of  the  orbital  fascia  with  the  superior  rauscle« 
(Testut) :  a,  frontal  bone,  with  its  periosteum  (a') ;  b,  sclerotic ;  c,  cornea ;  d,  ciliary  process ;  e,  anterior 
chamber ; /,  superior  fornix  of  the  conjunctiva ;  g,  ttuperior  tarsus ;  h,  orbicularis  i>alpebrarum ;  i,  septum 
orbitale;  i,  capsule  of  Tenon,  consisting  of  its  inner  (2)  and  external  (3)  wall  and  the  enclosed  lymph- 
space  (4) ;  5,  5',  6.  respectively  the  belly,  tendon,  and  sheath  of  the  superior  rectus ;  7,  orbital  prolonga- 
tion ;  8,  levator  palpebrie,  with  its  sheath  (9)  and  its  conjunctival  (10)  and  muscular  (11)  insertions;  12, Its 
prolongation  and  insertion  into  the  fornix  conjunctlvse. 


In  all  other  oblique  movements  of  the  cornea,  likewise,  the  straight  muscles 
are  supplemented  by  the  oblique,  the  desired  motion  re])resenting  the  resultant 
of  the  forces  exerted.  Abduction  and  adduction  further  influence  the  action 
of  the  suj)erior  and  inferior  recti  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  the 
direction  of  the  pull ;  thus,  when  the  eyeball  is  strongly  abducted  the  trans- 
verse axis  coincides  with  the  axis  around  which  elevation  and  depression 
occur,  in  which  case  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  exert  a  simple  action  with- 
out their  accustomed  tendency  toward  oblique  or  rotarj'  movement.  (See  also 
page  100.)  The  actions  of  ocular  muscles  are  further  described  on  pp.  497, 498. 
The  Orbital  Fascia. — The  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  directly  continuous 
with  the  intracranial  dura  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  forms  a  funnel- 
shaped  investment,  which  encloses  the  orbital  contents  and  becomes  blended 
with  the  external  periosteum  around  the  margins  of  the  orbit.     Numerous 


THE  ORBITAL  FASCIA. 

septa  of  fibrous  tissue  aim  intimately  ooiinected  with  the  inner  surface  i>f  the 

I>eriosteuni  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  extend  l>etween  tlie  varimis  structures 
iMlircd  williiu  the  orbit,  to  wliieh  tlun'  aflbrd  sUj)|>ort  and  protecticui  on  the 
oilier;  tlie  fninievvurk  thus  funocti  is  largely  nccM[*iet!  by  the  cusliiou  of 
perioeidar  lat  which  tills  the  interspaces  hetweeiJ  the  eycbalh  blood-vesselsj 
nerves,  and  in  use h-s. 

In  the  iininediate  vicinity  of  tlie  eyeball  the  intnuuintal  filtruus  tissue  be- 
f'omes  cijndensed  to  ibrm  a  fatii'ial  investment  which  surrounds  the  greater 
|iart  of  tlie  ^u'^'ii*  I  this  fibre ais  envehtpe  is  known  as  tlie  tmtwu  i'tujlharm  oeuli^ 
i»r  cauHHie  of  Trnun.  This  consists  of  a  tiinit*  of  fascia  of  eonsitlerablc  strength 
which  s^urr<»nnds  the  ])4v>terinr  twu-thir<ls  uf  the  eyelKill,  from  which  it  is 
.separated  by  a  narrow  lymph-cleft,  the  .^jx/ce  of  Tmon;  the  int*5rval  between 
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Fro.23.— ^midiJiKrHninmtfr  view  oriheorhitnl  fniioiftdrriuht  «Ide,fioon  allvr  hfjrizrmtfll  gectionof  the 
tyt^htili  And  orbil. the  lower  halT  of  tht"  tycbull  l>L'iri|i  rL^i^rrsintvtl  tTtM^liit) :  *»,  *i[itl«*  nerve;  h.  vHrvuxm 
h  idy;  r,  lensi  tt,  cornea;  f,  s*'i'Vum  tjf  iHrhryiiml  Miiri/,  etbiiiokl  ryllj* :  j-j,  maliir  bom^;  fr^flodir  nf  orbit:  l.% 
lutcrnnl  and  extermil  n  <  tu>^.  uiOi  their  tfinlonB  0'.  '^') :  1*.  ea|isiile  t>f  Tenon:  4,  fbeiitb  of  internal  reetnB 
wUh  ttji  orbilnt  ftr-jlonpition  i.>^ ,  i\.  sheath  tjf  external  rectus,  with  its  orbital  prolongation  (7);  8,  inrprlor 
otiUquCf  wiCli  It^  nbeutli ;  9^  eonjiiiietlva. 

the  eyeball  and  capsule  is  bridged  by  numerous  delicate  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue  w  I  lid  I  pass  fmm  the  til>roiis  Innic  to  the  adjacent  sclent*  tit  us  subdi- 
viding tlie  geiHTal  cavity  into  a  great  nnmlK-r  of  imperfectly  se]>anited,  freely 
intercommunicating  spaces.  The  inner  surface  of  tiie  ea]isiile,  as  well  as  the 
outer  surface  of  the  sclera  and  tlic  tnihecuhi,  is  clothed  with  endotltelial 
platen,  the  entire  s|»aco  of  Tenon  strongly  recalling  the  intraeraniiil  sub- 
anu^hnoidctm  lyniph-space,  \vhii*li  it  closely  resembles.  The  l«Kjse  attachment 
c*f  the  eapstilc  to  the  eyeball  faeilitatrs  the  free  jthiy  of  the  visual  organ 
in  the  fossa  thus  formed  within  the  peribulbar  adip^^sc  cushion,  the  cveball 
moving  in  Hie  ca|>sulc  in  a  manner  soniewhat  reseml)ling  an  articulation. 
The  relatitms  of  Tenon's  capsule  are  so  complicated  by  its  prolung^ttions 
and  attachments  to  surrounding  structures  that  special  reference  to  these  is 
desirable.  Posteriorly,  the  ciipsule  extends  as  far  as  the  point  at  w  liieh  the 
optic  nerve  pierces  the  selerotie  coat,  where  it  fuses  with  tfie  .^v\eni  and  outer 
sheath  of  the  nerve  as  the  latter  blends  with  the  tilirous  tunie  of  tlie  eycl>all  ; 
likewise  the  ciliary  arteries  and  nerves  are  exchuled  from  the  space.     Aote- 
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riorly,  the  aip,siile  lies  ln^neutli  the  menhir  eonjunctiva,  witli  whieh  it  bleiids 
close  to  tiie  iimr^in  of  tlie  cornea.  If  ihe  e<*njtiiirtiva  is  *Hvitie<l  by  a  circu- 
lar iiieisifin  just  |H»steri(»r  to  tlie  e^^nieal  luargin,  tlie  t^]),^ule  iyi  Teiion  will  be 
found  m  closc^ly  nuitecl  witli  tlie  t'otijuurtiv:i  that  reHectiou  <if  the  latter 
structure  will  o|k^u  Tenorrs  spaee  aud  expust*  the  ra[»suk"  at  its  auteriur  limit 

(Fifx.:i:J). 

The  tendinis  (*f  tl»e  various  ocular  luuseles  picirc  the  capsule  of  Teutin  in 
order  to  gain  their  insertions  into  the  st^lera,  whieh  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
lying  within  ilie  spiiee  of  Tenon,  altliougli  tlie  tenth^rjs  arc  sepanited  Irom 
actual  contact  with  tlic  lymph-stream  by  means  of  au  ciiclcjthclial  covering. 
The  slit-like  ojRiiiuMs  iu  tlie  capsule  jnade  hy  the  ims.si^-  of  t!ie  tendons  are 
strengtiiened  by  lt>cal  thickenings  of  the  liljioiis  tunii*,  from   which  tnliular 


Fm.2*.— .St-ml  dtairfmnmaUc  view  of  njlRUoim  of  orMliU  faM^iu  n,'<  wt  on  Afttr  Rtt^nttal  Boctinii  of  tht-  Hphl 
eve:  the  Intenial  half  iif  urbit  j^n  ja^u  (Ti^stut) :  rr.  irnUr  nervf;  ft,  vitmniB  btMiy  ;  <-,  erystaliliie  Ion*:  rf, 
ri.mert:  t.n.  upfHr  ami  lowtr  Ursul  plutos.  with  tliiir  ll^^aau'nts  {/.  j?') ;  l.leviilnr  pjilpH^nv.  with  its 
teiuloii ;  -J, ;{,  fiiwrlor  mv\  inferior  n^clf,  with  Uieir  icodnn^  12',  \V) :  K  l(l1»^vlk■  orT<?iuui :  .1,  shcnlh  of  siipe- 
Tior  rtctUK,  wllfi  ils  orbital  prol(m«iition  tfi}:  7.  shtiilh  tifinfiTior  mtus,  with  itK  orbital!  prolnngiiUon  ii^): 
9,  inferior  oblique  muscle,  with  its  orbitaJ  proloii|?iition  {lii> ;  11,  tendon  of  auperlor  oblique. 

extensions  of  the  capsule  are  prolonged  backward  npnn  the  muscles  tor  a 
varial*!e  distance,  apjjroximately  for  half  tlicir  length.  The  fascial  sheaths 
thus  obtained  liccHirne  gradually  more  an<l  more  attenuated  in  their  course 
towafil  the  t^ri^iu  of  the  nuist^es,  until  finally  they  fadc^  away  by  l>lendinj[r 
with  tlie  pei'iniysium.  In  the  case  of  tlie  siipcriivr  obli(|Ue  t!ie  talnilar  pro- 
loui^ation  of  the  ea[>suh_'  extends  only  over  the  retlectcd  tendon  of  the  runscle, 
and  tr  rminates  at  tlie  trochlea,  where  it  ends  by  becMiniiiiir  attachcti  tt*  the 
rnaririn  of  the  pulley.  The  sheath  investiuLr  the  inierior  ol>Iif]ne  extentls  as 
far  as  the  floor  of 'the  r^rbit,  and  there  fuses  with  that  accompanying  the 
inferior  rectus. 

The    inner  or   ocular  l^order  of   tlic   verlical  slit-Tike  o|KUiiii^s  thrraigh 
which  tlie  tewdotis  of  the  stniight  muscles,  particohudv  of  the  external  and 
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internal,  pass,  is  especially  strengthened  by  thickenings  of  the  fascia,  which 
are  furtiier  reflected  outwardly  along  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  tendon-sheaths, 
forming  additional  connections  between  the  muscles  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  structure  at  certain  points  is  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  bony  walls  of  the  orbit,  these  supplementary  bands  in  a 
measure  act  as  pulleys  and  effect  the  important  object  of  preventing  undue 
pressure  on  the  eyeball  during  muscular  contraction. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conjunctival  and  muscular  relations,  the 
capsule  of  Tenon  is  connecteu  with  the  orbital  walls  by  means  of  fascial  bands, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  suspensory  and  check  ligaments  (Fig.  24). 
The  siunpensory  ligament  consists  of  a  band  of  orbital  fascia  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  orbit,  where  it  forms  a  hammock-like  band  of  considerable  breadth 
and  density  ;  the  suspensory  ligament  is  attached  mesially  to  the  lachrymal 
and  externally  to  the  malar  bone,  while  its  broader  central  part  blends  with 
the  capsule  of  Tenon  below  the  eyeball,  to  the  support  and  position  of  which 
it  materially  contributes.  A  somewhat  similar  but  less  well-developed  band 
lies  above  the  eyeball  and  blends  with  the  sheath  of  the  superior  rectus  and 
the  levator  palpebne,  its  extension  forward  coming  into  close  relations  with  the 
upper  lid.  Other  fibrous  bands  stretch  across  the  orbit  above  the  levator 
palpebrae  from  the  trochlea  to  the  fronto-zygomatic  juncture,  and  thereby 
form  a  fascial  arch  of  importance  to  the  support  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

The  check  ligaments  are  robust  bands  which  extend  from  the  fascial 
sheaths  surrounding  the  external  and  internal  recti  muscles  laterally  as  far  as 
the  malar  and  lachrymal  bones  respectively,  where  they  blend  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  suspensory  ligament  already  described.  Their  action  in 
limiting  the  contraction  of  the  outer  and  inner  straight  muscles  and  in  pre- 
venting excessive  rotation  of  the  eyeball  is  appropriately  suggested  by  their 
name  of  "  check  ligaments."  A  somewhat  similar,  but  less  complete,  arrange- 
ment exists  in  connection  with  the  superior  rectus,  the  contraction  of  which 
muscle  is  still  further  limited  by  close  association  with  the  levator  palpebrae. 
The  fiiseial  extension  from  the  sheaths  of  the  inferior  rectus  is  joined  by  a 
process  from  that  of  the  inferior  oblique,  the  two  constituting  a  fibrous  band 
of  considerable  strength  which  is  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit  on  the  one 
hand,  and  blends  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  eyeball  on  the  other. 

The  I/achrymal  Apparatus. — The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the 
tear-gland,  lodged  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  and  outer  orbital  wall, 
and  the  system  of  canals  by  which  the  tears  are  conveyed  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  conjunctival  sac  to  the  inferior  nasal  meatus. 

The  lachrymal  gland^  resembling  in  shape  and  size  a  small  almond,  con- 
sists of  two  fairly  distinct  parts — the  superior  orbital  portion  and  the  inferior 
palpebral  or  accessory ^^rtion.  The  former,  occupying  the  fossa  lacri- 
malis,  is  distinctly  larger,  and  measures  about  20  mm.  in  length,  12  mm.  in 
breadth,  and  5  mm.  in  thickness,  just  reaching  the  orbital  margin  at  the  point 
where  the  roof  of  the  orbit  joins  the  outer  wall.  The  upper  convex  surface 
is  attached  to  the  periosteum  of  the  depression  in  which  it  is  lodged,  lielow 
the  gland  is  supported  by  the  fascial  arch,  which  extends  from  the  trochlea 
to  the  fronto-malar  suture. 

The  lower  or  palpebral  portion  of  the  gland,  sometimes  described  as  a 
distinct  glandula  lacrimalis  inferior,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  upper, 
from  which  it  is  partially  separated  by  the  fascial  expansion  already  men- 
tioned. Its  lower  concave  surface  rests  upon  the  fornix  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  extends  laterally  almost  to  the  outer  canthus. 
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In  structure  the  lachrymal  gland  corresponds  to  a  tnbulo-racemose  gland 
of  the  serous  type,  it.s  acini  being  drained  by  a  number  of  small  ducts  which 
in  the  orbital  portion  of  the  gland  unite  to  form  from  three  to  six  larger 
canals ;  these  receive  as  tributaries  the  ducts  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 

gland,  the  canals  so  formed  ojwning  by 
distinct  orifices  arranged  with  consid- 
erable regularity  in  a  line  in  the  fornix. 
In  addition  to  the  chief  ducts,  which 
oi)en  with  definite  regularity,  a  vari- 
able number  of  smaller,  independent 
canals  terminate  in  irregular  groups 
about   the    apertures    of    the    larger 

Fig.  25.— Section  expo-siiij;  the  luehrymnl  chan-  duct*^. 
nels  and  part  of  the  Whryinal  sac  (Testuti:  1,  nn.„  Innht^^nnnl  nnnaonnfia  i\^\n    0K\ 

plica  semilunaris;  2,  lachrymal   caruncle;    ;{,  H',  ^ '^^  lami  ymol  passages  \r\g.  ZO), 

lachrymal  puncta;  4,  4',  vertical  portiima  of  lach-  inchulinLr   KPirmonts    of    vorv    varvinir 

rymal  canallculi;   5,  5',  horizontal   iM.rtlons ;  6,  J"^*"<^""J,    hegiULiiis    oi     \iry    vur^ing 

flised  portion;  7,  opening  into  lachrymal  sac  (8).  lumeU    and    COUrsC,  bcgm  at  the  Small 

crater-like  lachrymal  jximcta  which 
surmount  the  conical  lachrymal  papilUe,  The  latter  elevations  occupy  the 
sharply  defined  margins  of  the  lids  just  where  the  mesial  end  of  the  arched 
palpebral  borders  passes  over  into  the  approximately  horizontal  and  more 
nearly  parallel  boundaries  of  the  lachrymal  lake.  The  ui)per  punctum  lies  6 
mm.  from  the  mesial  canthus,  the  lower  one  being  slightly  farther  removed. 
The  apex  of  each  papilla  is  directed  toward  the  conjunctival  surface,  over 
which  it  glides  during  the  changes  of  position  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  occa- 
sioned by  the  excursions  of  the  eyeball.  The  lachrymal  puncta  are  immersed 
in  the  collection  of  tears  occupying  the  inner  angle  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  and 
continually  carry  oif  the  secretion  of  the  tear-gland  by  capillary  attraction. 
When  closely  examined  the  upper  and  lower  papillae  and  puncta  are  seen  to 
vary  slightly,  the  upper  papillae  being  more  slender,  higher,  and  pierced  by  a 
punctum  about  0.05  mm.  less  in  diamc^ter  than  that  of  the  lower  lid. 

In  structure  the  papillae  resemble  the  adjacent  tarsal  bands,  being 
largely  composed  of  closely-felted  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  meagerly  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels,  well  calculated  to  resist  the  action  of  the  orbic- 
ular muscle. 

The  laehryvml  canalicnli,  into  which  the  puncta  open,  have  at  first  a 
vertical  course ;  very  soon,  however,  they  bend  sharj)]y,  and  continue  their 
converging  course  generally  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  lachrymal  lake  as 
far  as  the  inner  canthus,  where  the  canallculi  usually  unite  in  a  common 
canal  which  almost  at  once  terminates  by  opening  into  the  lateral  and  slightly 
posterior  wall  of  the"  lachrymal  sac.  In  exceptional  cases  the  canallculi 
maintain  an  inde])endent  course,  and  terminate  by  separate  orifices  which 
open  into  a  (livertlculum  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  sinuti  of  Maicr.  The  entire 
length  of  each  canaliculus  measures  from  8-10  mm.,  the  upper  canaliculus 
being  longer,  more  curved,  and  steeper  in  its  descending  course  than  the 
lower.  The  lumen  of  the  canal  varies  at  different  ]>olnts :  beginning  at  the 
narrow  orifice  of  the  punctum,  which  marks  the  most  constricted  ]K)lnt  and 
measuring  only  0.1  mm.  in  diameter,  the  canal  soon  widens  into  a  spindle-form 
dilatation,  which  is  followed  by  a  diverticulum  occupying  the  bend  of  the 
canaliculus.  The  horizontal  portion  of  the  canal  measures  a  little  over  0.6  mm. 
in  diameter. 

The  walls  of  the  canallculi  consist  of  a  lining  of  stratified  squamous 
epithelium  supported  by  a  delicate  tunica  propria  rich  in  elastic  fibers  ;  out^ 
side,  the  muscular  bundles  of  the  lachrymal  portion  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
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brarum   contribute   an   additional   Btratum,  and   by  their   sling-like   fibers 
constitute  a  sphincter  around  the  vertical  portion  of  the  canaliculi. 

The  lachrymal  sac,  into  which  the  canaliculi  open,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  upper  dilated  orbital  segment  of  the  naso-lachrymal  duct,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  or  the  duct  proper^  traverses  the  bony  canal  and  opens  into  the 
inferior  nasal  meatus.  The  length  of  the  sac  approximates  12  mm.,  when 
distended  measuring  between  6  and  7  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  sac  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  nose,  near  the  inner  canthus,  and 
lies  within  the  deep  lachrymal  groove  between  the  superior  maxillary  and  the 
lachrymal  bone ;  its  upper  part  is  embraced  externally  by  the  mesial  tarsal 
ligament  and  some  of  the  inner  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  while 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  sjic  is  covered  by  the  fibers  which  spring  from  the 
lachrymal  l)one  and  constitute  the  tensor  tarsi,  or  Honier^s  muscle.  The 
upper  blind  end  of  the  sac,  or  fundus,  usually  reaches  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  ligament,  sometimes  a  little  higher.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  sac,  l)etween  the  inferior  margin  of  the  tarsal  ligament  and  the 
commencement  of  the  bony  canal,  differs  materially  from  the  upper  in  being 
covered  in  by  comparatively  thin  and  weak  structures,  the  anterior  wall  oi 
this  portion  of  the  sac  having  the  attenuated  orbicular  fascia  alone  interposed 
between  the  integuments.  In  consequence  of  this  weakness  this  point  is 
frequently  the  seat  of  dilatations,  both  normal  and  pathological ;  the  con- 
spicuous bulging  often  seen  in  connection  with  impeded  escape  of  the  tears 
corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  which  is  unprotected  by  the  dense 
fibromuscular  covering  which  lies  in  front  of  its  upper  half.  The  wall  of 
the  sac,  as  well  as  that  of  the  duct,  is  composed  of  fibro-elastic  tissue,  strength- 
ened by  fibrous  processes  derived  ^om  the  tarsal  ligament.  Externally  the 
wall  of  the  sac  is  loosely  connected  with  the  periosteum  by  fibrous  tissue,  and 
therefore  capable  of  distention ;  internally  it  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  nasal  duct.  The  epithelium  covering  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  sac,  as  well  as  of  the  duct,  is  columnar  in  type  and 
possesses  areas  in  which  cilia  are  present. 

The  nasolachrymal  duct,  which  constitutes  the  last  segment  of  the  tear- 
passage,  lies  within  the  bony  canal  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  superior 
maxillary,  lachrymal,  and  inferior  turbinated  bones.  The  length  of  the  nasal 
duct  is  very  variable,  at  times  being  little  over  11  or  12  mm.,  at  others 
measuring  twice  as  much,  the  difference  being  largely  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  duct  terminates  in  relation  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  since  as 
much  as  from  6-8  mm.  of  its  length  may  be  included  in  the  oblique  passage 
through  the  mucous  membrane.  The  diameter  of  the  nasal  duct  is  from  3- 
4  mm. ;  it  is  not  uniform,  however,  since  slight  constrictions  at  its  beginning 
from  the  sac  and  about  the  middle  of  its  course  are  very  frequent.  The 
position  of  the  lower  end  of  the  nasal  duct  also  varies,  but  it  is  usually  about 
30  mm.  behind  the  )K)sterior  margin  of  the  anterior  nasal  oi)ening,  and  about 
10  ram.  from  the  front  of  the  inferior  turbinal.  The  direction  of  this  canal, 
as  indicated  by  the  position  of  probes,  varies  considerably  with  regard  to  the 
degree  of  inclination  of  the  course  of  the  canal  in  relation  to  both  the  frontal 
and  sagittal  planes.  In  determining  on  the  living  subject  the  inclination  of 
the  canal  with  the  sagittal  plane,  both  Arlt  and  Merkel  regard  as  trustworthy 
a  comparison  of  the  distance  between  the  middle  of  the  tarsal  ligaments  of 
the  two  sides  with  the  distance  between  the  points  where  the  nasal  alte  join 
the  cheek.  When  these  measurements  coincide  the  nasolachrymal  canal 
descends  vertically  ;  when,  as  usually,  a  difference  is  noted,  the  deviation 
from, the  perpendicular  will  be  equal  to  half  the  difference.     The  direction  of 
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the  duct  with  regard  to  the  frontal  plane  is  best  determined,  according  to 
Merkel,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner  eanthus  to  the  interval  between  the 
second  premolar  and  first  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  course  of  the 
nasolachrymal  duct  in  general  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  deviating 
slightly  backward  from  the  vertical  (Fig.  26). 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duct  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  with  the 
periosteum  lining  the  bony  canal,  the  mucosa,  however,  being  separated  from 
the  periosteum  by  a  venous  plexus.  The  exact  manner  jn  which  the  duct 
opens  into  the  inferior  nasal  meatus  varies :  it  may  terminate  as  a  simple 
round  or  elliptical  orifice  or  by  an  inconspicuous  slit-like  opening  leading 
obliquely  into  the  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  arrangement  is  sometimes 
described  as  forming  the  so-called  valve  of  Hasner,  but  the  presence  of  a 
distinct  occluding  fold  must  be  questioned.  The  valves  described  in  other 
parts  of  the  nasal  duct  consist  merely  of  imjKjrfect,  irregular,  and  inconstant 
folds  of  the  mucosa,  the  most  constant  and  best-marked  of  which  lies  at  the 
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Pig.  26.— Section  showing  the  course  and  relations  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasolachrymal  duct 

(Merkel). 

junction  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  the  duct,  which  corresponds  to  the  nar- 
rowest |X)int  of  the  entire  lachrymal  canal. 

The  blood-vessels  supplying  the  lachrymal  duct  consist  of  the  arterial 
branches  from  the  nasal  and  inferior  palpebral ;  the  relatively  large  and 
numerous  veins  mostly  join  the  nasal  plexus  and  become  indirect  tributaries 
to  the  ophthalmic  and  fiicial. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  tear-passages  are  derived  from  the  infra- 
trochlear  branch  of  the  nasal  division  of  tlie  ophthalmic. 

MACROSOOPIOAL  AND  MIOROSOOPIOAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  general  form  of  the  eyeball,  as  represented  by  the  outlines  of  its 
outer  fibrous  coat,  is  spherical :  when  critically  examined,  however,  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  glolx*  presents  deviation  from  the  typical  form,  due 
to  flattening  within  a  zone  lying  in  front  of  the  equator,  corresponding  to  the 
attachment  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  consequent  apparent  undue  prominence 
of  the  corneal  segment.     In  sagittal  section  the  eyeball  is  seemingly  made 
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up  of  the  segments  of  two  spheres — a  larger  posterior  sclerotic  segment, 
embracing  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  globe,  and  a  smaller  anterior 
corneal  segment,  which  contributes  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bulb.  The 
junction  of  these  segments  is  marked  by  an  external  broad  annular  groove, 
the  sulcus  sclerce,  which  surrounds  the  corneal  periphery. 

The  eyeball  presents  further  deviations  from  the  globular  form  in  the 
inequality  of  its  three  principal  diameters,  the  anteroposterior  diameter 
being  the  longest,  the  vertical  the  shortest,  and  the  transverse  intermediate. 
The  exact  determination  of  these  measurements  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 


Fio.  27.— Diagram  of  horizontal  section  of  human  eye  (Merkel-Rauber) :  1,  optic  nerve  ;  2,  dural 
theath ;  3,  sclera ;  4,  conjunctiva ;  5,  cornea ;  6,  choroid ;  7.  ciliary  body  and  processes ;  8.  iris ;  9,  retina ; 
1«,  Hiraa  centralis;  11,  ora  serrata;  12,  lens;  13,  vitreous  body;  14,  anterior  chamber;  15,  posterior 
chamber ;  16,  zone  of  Zinn ;  17,  intrazonular  cleft. 

ease,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  discrepancies  in  the  figures  obtained  by  a  number 
of  competent  investigators,  since  variations  in  the  tension,  and  consequently 
in  the  dimensions,  of  the  eyeball  are  quickly  produced  by  the  clianges  which 
begin  very  soon  after  death.  Additional  variations  are  also  referable  to  the 
deviations  in  the  antero-i)osterior  diameter  associated  with  refractive  errors. 
The  principal  diameters  of  the  eyeball  in  millimeters,  based  upon  the 
careful  and  elaborate  series  of  measurements  of  Sappey,  are  as  follows : 

Male. 

Antero-posterior  diameter 24. (» 

Vertical  diameUT 23.5 

Tninhverse  diameter 23.9 


Female. 

Average. 

2:^.9 

24.2 

23.0 

2:^.2 

23.4 

23.6 
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Approximately,  these  diameters  may  Ik?  considered  for  practical  purposes  as 
antero-|M»rfterior,  24  mm. ;  vertical,  2;) ;  transverse,  23.5.  The  eyeball  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  from  alK»ve  downward 
and  from  side  to  side.  When  direct<»<l  toward  distant  objects  or  in  a  condi- 
tion of  accommodative  rest  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  very  nearly  parallel ;  the 
axes  of  the  optic  nerves,  <m  the  c(mtrarv,  are  divergent,  their  entrance  lying 
between  2  and  •}  mm.  to  the  inner  (»r  nasal  side  of  the  {X)int  at  which  the  axis 
of  the  eyeball  meets  the  posterior  wall  (Fig.  27). 
The  eyeball  consists  of  three  coats  or  tunics : 

1.  The  external  fibrous  tunic,  of  which  the  sclerotic  forms  the  posterior 
four-fifths  and  the  cornea  the  anterior  fifth,  upon  which  de|x?nd  the  protec- 
tion of  the  more  delicate  parts  within  and,  to  a  limited  degree,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  form  of  the  orgsin. 

2.  The  middle  vdncular  tunic,  embracing  the  parts  to  which  the  chief 
blood-supply  of  the  eyeball  is  distributed,  including  the  choroid,  the  ciliary 
body,  ana  the  iris. 

3.  The  inner  nervous  tunic,  which  contains  the  specialized  neuro-epithelium 
for  the  reception  of  visual  stimulus,  the  nerve-cells,  and  the  nerve-processes, 
which,  as  the  nerve-fibers,  converge  to  form  the  optic  nerve. 

The  refractive  media,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  aqueous  humor,  and  the 
vitnjous  body,  are  enclosed  within  these  coats,  which  the  media,  in  turn, 
materially  aid  in  supporting. 

The  Fibrous  Tunic— The  Cornea.— The  anterior  fifth  of  the  eyeball 
is  occupied  by  the  cornea,  which  structure,  although  princi])ally  c(>m|)os(fd  of 
closely-felted  i)undl(«  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  pres(»nts  a  remarkable  glass-like 
transparency,  so  important  in  admitting  the  rays  of  light  to  the  interior  of  the 
ocular  bulb.  The  n^fractive  index  of  the  cornea  is  about  1.87,  or  a  little  above 
that  of  water  and  the  acpieous  fluid.  The  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  pre- 
served only  when  the  close  normal  apposition  of  its  elements  is  maintained, 
any  disturbance  of  the  normal  arrangement,  as  by  compression,  resulting  in 
impaired  transparency. 

The  form  of  the  cornea,  when  examined  from  in  front,  is  not  quite 
circular,  but  elliptical,  the  greater  transverse  diameter  measuring  11.6  mm., 
the  smaller  vertical  only  11  mm.  The  a])parent  projection  of  the  cornea 
beyond  the  sclera  depends  on  a  slight  flattening  of  the  latter  near  the  equator, 
rather  than  on  an  actual  projection  of  the  corneal  pole  beyond  the  general 
sphere  of  the  eyei)all. 

TIh'  curvature  of  the  anterior  corneal  surface  does  not  accurately  corre- 
spcmd  to  a  sphere,  since  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  transverse  direction 
{7.8  mm.)  is  slightly  greater  than  \\w  vertical  nwlius  (7.7  mm.);  while  slight 
asynmietry  of  the  corneal  curvature  is  i)robably  always  present,  marked 
variations  are  also  of  frecjuency  and  then  constitute  asfif/matism. 

The  form  of  the  inner  .surfa<'e  of  the  cornea,  on  the  contrary,  corresponds 
to  a  sphere,  the  radii  of  curvature  being  equal  in  all  meridians,  and  measur- 
ing alM)Ut  <)  nun.  The  discrepancy  in  the  curvatures  of  the  outer  and 
iinier  corneal  surfa(u»s  shows  that  the  thickness  of  the  cornea  necessiUMly  varies  : 
the  cornea  is  slightly  thicker  at  the  periphery,  where  it  measures  from  0.9  to 
1.1   mm.,  being  from  0.8  to  0.9  mm.  thick  at  the  centre. 

The  corneie  of  persons  advance<l  in  age  usually  present  the  arcuf<  fienilis, 
which  ap|HMirs  as  a  narrow  gray  or  yellowish-white  crescentic  border  extend- 
ing beyond  the  periphery  toward  the  ])U])il.  Not  infre(piently  a  complete 
ring  en<»ircles  the  corneal  liinbus,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  upper  and 
lower  cR»s(Hjnts.     The  aj)iH'anuiee  is  due  to  the  infiltratiim  of  the  corneal 
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Mna  by  partielu^  whicli  are  uyuully  assuiiieJ  to  hn  of  n.  fatty  nature, 
Ithough  tliis  is  (|ue.siiotied  by  Fuclis,  wlio  regards  the  change  tis  due  to  a 
Smiti^J  hyaline  ch*<z:t'iieratinn  nf  tlie  corneal   Hber.s,     (See  also  p.  »326.) 

The  <'iiniea  ditt'ers  fVnrii  Hnliiiarv  fil>n>u,s  tissue  in  not  yiehrmg  gelatin  t*ii 
btiiling^  but  a  itindiHed  IWriu  of  ehoiidrirK 

The  strot*turr  id'  tlji-  euniea,  as  srun  in  vertical  section,  iiicludeis  five  well- 
marked  layers  :  these  are,  iVoin  witlioiit  in — 
L  The  anterior  epittieliinn  ; 
2.  The  anterior  limiting  menibmne; 
*J.  The  substantia  |inij>ria  ; 

4.  The  iiosterior  liniitin|j;  ineinbmiie  ; 

5.  The  posterior  endotlK  liurn. 

The  anlt'nor  t'pithi'linm  of  tlie  cornea  is  a  direct  eoiitinuatitnt  of  the  ecto- 
dermic  covering  id'  the  adjacent  conjnnetiva,  and  represents  one  of  the  few 
irts  of  the  eye  derived  from  the  outer  endjryonie  layer.  Tiie  epithelium  ia 
ratitied  s^pianions  in  type,  and  thinnest  over  the  central  part  rjf  t!ie  i-ornea, 
'the  six  to  eight  layers  in  this  jiosilioti  together  measuring  about  (^045  imn.;  at 
the  peri|»liery  the  efvithelium  is  almost  twice  as  thick.  Tlie  deepest  <'ells 
approach  the  eolunmar  fi>rin^  their  bases,  f die n  somewhat  exteinlcd,  resting 
upon  the  ant<^rior  limiting  membrane,  while  the  outwardly-directcHl  rfunieleil 
ends  are  receiveil  between  the  cells  of  the  nicjre  snpcriicial  strata.  The  ele- 
ments composing  the  middle  layers  are  polyhedral  in  fornix  and  often  present 
the  appearance  (jf  prick Ic-cel Is.  The 
cells  of  the  supcrlicial  strata  ami  frve 
surface  are  greatly  Hattuncd  and  lie  par- 
allel to  the  fi-ee  surface  (Fig.  28). 

The  tmit^rior  limit  in  f/  mcmhrane^ 
membran*'  of  IhttrmfUt,  or  ifimittd  vinntiva 
antrnoi\  is  eonspicunijs  in  the  hiunan 
cornea  and  repres^iits  a  highly  devel- 
o|)ed  basemen t-menibrane.  This  layer 
>pears  as  a  homogeneous  glassy  bantl, 
>ut  l_>.tMJ2  mm.  in  thi«*kness,  imme- 
(liately  beneath  the  epithelium  ;  it  is 
thicke.^t  at  the  center  and  thinnest  at 
the  corneal  j)eri[>[iery.  The  mcndirane 
IS  resolvable  into  the  iibrous  tibrillae 
up»n  theapplictition  of  suitable  reagents, 
thus  dcnumstmting  its  true  nature  as  a 
local izni  condensati(*ii  of  the  tii irons 
corneal  stroma,  of  which  it  is  a  special- 
mtioii. 

The  Hnbfdnnce  propvr  cf>nstitntes  the 
chief  bulk  of  the  cornea,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  fibrous  stroma,  which  is 
iHiilt  up  of  innumerable  interlacing  bnn- 
clk*s  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  interlacing 
fibnjus  bundles  are  dispoM*d  with  some 
regidarity  as  lamellie,  althongh  the  exact 
niimlx>r  and  arrangement  fd'  thest^  arc 
variable.  The  Hbrillie  of  tlbrous  tis- 
sue, as  well  as  the  btjndles,  are  held  together  by  the  interfibrillar  cement 
substance,  which  likewdse  aids  in  joining  the  lamellie.     The  tthrous  bundles 


Fio.  2Jt.— ?c«tf«ti  of  c/irtien  (P1er«<ol};  a,  mv 
UTjur  i^t'^ltiellum:  e,  ariterlor  limning;  incra- 

i'i>ntiiintn£r  corneal  foriHiBr lea  (/i  lyiiiu  vrithln 
thtf  corneal  simi'ufi :  r/,  pwtjfrinf  limiting  iJit»m- 
liraiie;  f.  en fJot helium  Itnlrixatiterlorelittiuber. 
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cross  one  another  at  various  angles,  and  are  often  united  by  bands  which  ^ 
between  the  adjacent  bundles  ;  these  j?6rcB  arcuatce  are  especially  c*onspicuous 
in  the  anterior  lamellae.  The  peculiarity  of  the  substantia  propria  in  yielding 
after  boiling  a  modified  form  of  chondrin,  instead  of  the  usual  gelatin,  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

The  cellular  elemenis,  the  corneal  corpusdeSj  are  flattened,  plate-like 
connective-tissue  cells  which  lie  between  the  lamellae  of  the  fibrous  stroma 
within  the  intercommunicating  lymph-sj)aces  hollowed  out  within  the  cement 
substance.  The  corneal  cells  are  irregularly  branched,  and  form,  by  means 
of  their  united  processes,  a  protoplasmic  network  throughout  the  corneal 
stroma.  The  corneal  spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  larger  than  the  cells, 
and  are  therefore  only  partially  filled  by  the  protoplasmic  elements,  the  unoc- 
cupied space  affording  channels  for  the  circulation  of  the  nutrient  tissue-juices 
upon  which  the  investment  of  the  non-vascular  cornea  depends.  Communi- 
cation between  the  corneal  spaces  is  established  by  the  canaliculi  which  pass 
from  one  space  to  the  other.  Tlie  corneal  cells  usually  are  applied  to  one 
wall  of  the  spaces,  and,  in  principle,  resemble  the  endothelial  plates  which 
line  other  and  larger  lymphatic  cavities.  Occasional  migratory  leukocytes,  or 
wandering  cells,  are  also  found  within  the  system  of  corneal  juice-channels. 

The  poHkrior  limUing  membrane,  mevibranc  of  Dcsvemet,  membrane  of 
Demours,  or  poderior  elastic  membrane,  appears  as  a  sharply-defined  homogene- 
ous band  from  0.010  to  0.012  mm.  in  its  thickest  })cri})heral  portion,  at  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  substantia  propria.  It  differs  from  the  anterior  limiting 
membrane  in  its  marked  resistance  to  acids,  alkalies,  boiling  water,  and  other 
reagents ;  it  resembles,  but  is  by  no  means  identical  with,  elastic  tissue.  It 
is  capable  of  complete  separation  from  the  substantia  propria  after  prolonged 
maceration  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chlorid.  Tlie  layer  in  ques- 
tion contains  no  cells,  and  ordinarily  presents  no  indication  of  being  composed 
of  secondary  lamellae,  although  sometimes  after  reagents  it  shows  traces  of 
such  structure. 

The  relations  of  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  at  the  corneal  periphery 
are  of  interest,  since  in  this  jmsition  it  breaks  up  into  numerous  bands  which 
are  continued  into  the  trabeculae  forming  the  pectinate  ligament  of  the  iris. 

The  posterior  endothelium  covers  the  inner  surface*  of  the  membrane  of 
Descemet  and  forms  part  of  the  lining  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
This  innermost  stratum  of  the  cornea  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  poly- 
h(Hlral  plates,  the  outlines  of  which  constituti'  a  mosiiic  of  considerable  regu- 
larity. The  cells  closely  resoinhle  ordinary  endothelial  ])lat('S,  possessing 
oval,  sometimes  reniforni,  nuclei  which  are  usually  of  greater  thickness  than 
the  surrounding  cell-body.  The  endothelium  and  the  membrane  of  Descemet 
are  of  importance  as  constituting  almost  impassable  barriers  to  the  escape  of 
the  aqueous  humor  into  the  lymph-channels  of  the  cornea. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  normal  fully-developed  cornea  are  limited  to  an 
extremely  narrow    ])eripheral    zone,  about    1  mm.  in  width,  the  remaining 

I)ortions  of  the  cornea  being  entirely  devoid  of  blood-channels.  The  vascu- 
ar  zone  contains  the  terminal  loops  of  the  episclenil  branches  derived  from 
the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  TIk*  venous  radicles  become  tributaries  of  the 
anterior  ciliary  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  constitute  a  ri(?h  supply  arranged  in  the  form  of 
numerous  plexuses.  The  (corneal  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  plexus, 
contributed  by  the  long  and  short  ciliary  nerves,  and  form  an  annular  plexus 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  corneal  margin.  The  twigs  from  the  annular  plexus 
pass  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  corneal  tissue,  those  destined  for  the 
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anterior  layers  first  having  joined  the  conjunctival  nerves  before  proceeding 
to  the  cornea.  The  more  numerous  branches  which  pass  directly  to  the 
corneal  stroma  from  the  annular  plexus  enter  the  substantia  propria  near  the 
posterior  limiting  membrane,  the  far  greater  number,  however,  passing  to  the 
anterior  lamella,  only  about  one-third  of  the  nerves  which  enter  the  cornea 
being  distributed  to  the  posterior  layers.  The  nerve-bundles,  on  penetrating 
into  the  corneal  stroma,  are  invested  for  a  short  distance,  from  0.75-1  mm., 
by  perineural  lymph-sheaths,  the  individual  nerve-fibers  losing  their  medul- 
lary sheaths  at  about  the  same  time. 

After  entering  the  substantia  propria  the  nerves  form  the  fundamental 
plexus  within  the  corneal  stroma,  from  which  numerous  lateral  branches  are 
given  off  at  various  levels ;  these  are  composed  of  non-medullated  fibers 
which  soon  break  up  into  the  component  varicose  fibrillar.  In  addition  to 
the  lateral  twigs,  perforating  branches  ascend  through  the  anterior  lamellae  as 
far  as  the  epithelium,  beneath  which  they  form  the  subepithelial  plexus.  The 
terminal  fibers  of  this  plexus  in  many  instances  enter  the  epithelium  to  end 
either  in  special  end-bulbs  or  between  the  cells  as  the  intra-epithelial  plexus. 
The  plexuses  within  the  substantia  propria  formed  by  the  twigs  given  off  at 
various  levels  si)read  out  between  the  lamellae  of  fibrous  tissue ;  the  nodal 
points  or  places  of  meeting  of  the  fibers  are  often  marked  by  angular  areas 
outlined  by  the  interlacing  fibers;  nuclei,  belonging  to  the  delicate  nerve- 
sheaths,  are  sometimes  present.  The  terminal  fibers  of  the  corneal  nerves 
are  related  to  various  forms  of  end-organs,  among  which  are  intricate  convo- 
lutionSy  less-contorted  loops  and  hooksy  and  irregular  quadrate  plates. 

The  Sclera. — The  sclerotic  coat  forms  the  posterior  four-fifths  of  the 
fibrous  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  contributing  largely  to  the  protection  and  sup- 
port of  the  more  delicate  structures  within,  as  well  as  affording  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Although  composed  of  practiwilly  the 
same  histological  elements  as  the  cornea,  the  disposition  of  these  is  such  that 
the  dead-white  opacity  is  produced  which  so  conspicuously  contrasts  with  the 
beautifully  transparent  cornea. 

The  sclera  is  thickest  over  the  posterior  third  of  the  ball,  where  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  curvature  for  the  support  of  the  retina  is  of  great 
innK>rtiince  :  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve  the  sclerotic  coat  measures 
nearly  1  mm.  in  thickness,  gradually  becoming  thinner  toward  the  anterior 
boundary,  until  beneath,  or  just  posterior  to,  the  zone  of  attachment  of  the 
recti  muscles  the  sclera  is  reduced  to  about  0.4  mm.  Anterior  to  the  tendon- 
zone  the  thickness  of  the  fibrous  tunic  is  augmented  by  the  expansion  of  the 
muscle  insertions  until  it  reaches  about  0.6  mm.  In  individuals  possessing 
thin  sclerae  and  deeply  j)igmented  eyes  the  sclerotic  coat  presents  a  bluish  or 
skimme<l-milk  tint,  due  to  the  deeply-colored  tissue  l>eneath  the  fibrous  coat ; 
this  bluish  apj)earance  is  well  marked  in  the  eyes  of  young  children. 

In  its  structure  the  sclera  closely  resembles  the  cornea,  being  composed 
of  interlacing  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  disposed  with  much  greater  irregu- 
larity, however,  than  those  of  the  cornea.  The  clefts  between  the  fil)rous 
bundles  correspond  to  the  corneal  spaces  and  contain  irregularly  stellate 
connective-tissue  cells — the  scleral  corpuscles.  The  scleral  spaces  are  l<\ss 
regularly  arranged  and  ]>()ssess  a  less  elaborate  system  of  connecting  canal- 
iculi.  The  scleral  bun<lles  further  differ  from  those  of  the  cornea  in  contain- 
ing numerous  elastic  fil)ers  and  in  yielding  gelatin  on  boiling:  their  geneml 
disposition  is  equatorial  and  meridional,  although  the  bundles  interlace  with 
one  another  at  all  angles. 

In  addition  te  the  usual  branched  scleral  corpuscles,  those  occupying  the 
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innermost  stratum  are  deeply  pigmente<l,  in  ccmsecjiienoe  of  which  the  inner 
surface  of  th(?  sclerotic  coat  pres(»nts  a  dark  color  and  is  known  a»  the  lamina 
fufica:  this  layer  constitutes  the  outer  wall  of  the  subscleral  lymph-space, 
and  is  attached  to  the  subjacent  choroid  by  numerous  trabeculae,  which, 
together  with  the  limiting  walls  of  the  space,  are  covered  with  endothelial 
plates.  The  greater  extent  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  sclera,  from  the 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  insertion  of  the  ocular  muscles,  is  also 
clothed  with  endothelium,  which  forms  part  of  the  lining  of  the  episcleral 
space  of  Tenon. 

The  blood'Vi'melH  of  the  sclera,  in  addition  to  the  perforating  vessels, 
which  include  anterior  branches  from  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  the  large 
ecjuatorially  situated  venae  vorticosie,  and  posterior  branches  from  the  posterior 
ciliary  vessels,  are  represented  by  the  meager  twigs  within  the  superficial 
strata  of  the  fibrous  tunic  derived  from  the  wide-meshed  episcleral  network 
formed  by  branches  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  ciliary  arteries. 
The  sclera  receives  additional  branches  from  the  short  ciliary  arteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  optic  entrance :  these  small  vessels  are  of  interest,  since  from 
the  circulus  Ziniiii,  which  they  form  within  the  fibrous  coat  around  the  optic 
nerve,  minute  twigs  extend  into  the  dural  nerve-sheath  and  anastomose  with 
the  arterioles  suj)plying  the  sheath  derivcfl  from  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina,  thus  establishing  a  communication  between  the  retinal  and  cho- 
roidal circulation. 

The  veins  which  dniin  the  scleral  coat  are  tributary  to  three  sets  of 
vessels :  those  from  the  anterior  tnict,  emptying  into  the  anterior  ciliary 
veins  ;  those  from  the  equatorial  zone,  joining  the  venie  vorticosa? ;  and  those 
from  the  posterior  part,  pouring  their  blood  into  the  posterior  (riliary  veins. 

The  JiimphaticH  of  the  scleni  are  represented  by  the  system  of  intercom- 
municating sclend  spaces,  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sclero-corneal  juncture 
being  in  close  relation  with  the  spaces  of  Fontana  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  which  they  indirectly  aid  in  draining. 

The  nerrcH  distributed  to  the  sc»lerotic  coat  consist  of  a  few  twigs  derived 
from  the  ciliary  nerves  as  these  pass  between  the  sclera  and  choroid,  which 
terminate  between  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the  superficial  layers  as  tortuous 
and  intricately  coursing  ultimate  fibrillie. 

The  relations  of  the  scleral  tissue  to  the  sheaths  surrounding  the  optic 
nerve  w-ill  be  considered  with  the  description  of  the  Optic  Entrance. 

The  Sclero-corneal  Juncture. — The  position  at  which  the  sclera  and 
corneal  s(*gments  of  the  fibrous  coat  meet  is  one  of  the  most  important 
regions  of  the  eye,  since  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  junction  lie 
important  channels  through  which  (»sca])es  the  aqueous  humor  as  well  as  the 
filn^rs  giving  origin  to  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  conspicuous  line  of  union  between  cornea  and  sclera  dei>ends  far  more 
upon  the  physiad  differences  of  the  two  portions  of  the  fibrous  coat  than 
uix)n  actual  structural  variation,  since  the  elements  are  not  only  almost 
icienticjd,  but  directly  contimious.  When  seen  in  section  the  scleral  tissue 
extends  along  both  margins  farther  forward  than  does  the  corneal  substance, 
the  effect  of  this  arnuigement  being  to  receive  the  cornea  with  an  apparent 
annular  groove  bounded  by  the  outer  and  Inner  ac! era f  processes :  of  these  the 
inner  is  shorter  and  does  not  reach  as  far  toward  the  anterior  pole  as  the 
outer. 

The  connections  of  the  inner  scleral  process  are  of  especial  imj)ortance 
on  account  of  the  relations  to  the  structures  marking  the  meeting  of  the 
cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  ciliary  muscle.     Just  anterior  and  external  to  the 
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inner  scleral  process  a  distinct,  usually  somewhat  irregularly  elliptical,  open- 
ing indicates  the  position  of  the  annular  venous  sinus,  the  canal  of  Schiemm 
(Fig.  29).  This  channel,  also  called  the  circulua  venoaua  eiliaris,  as  seen  in 
meridional  sections,  elliptical  or  pyriform  in  its  transverse  figure,  measures 
about  0.3  and  0.045  mm.  in  the  longest  and  shortest  diameters  respectively. 
The  walls  of  the  canal  of  Schiemm  differ  greatly  in  character,  the  outer 
boundary  being  dense,  while  the  inner  is  composed  of  a  spongy  reticulated 
layer,  apparently  the  continuation  of  the  inner  scleral  process.  The  inner 
wall  is  closely  united  with  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  of  the  cornea 
anteriorly,  and  internally  with  the  pectinate  ligament  of  the  iris  and  merid- 
ional fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  character  of  Schlemm's  canal,  whether  a  venous  or  lymphatic  chan- 
nel, was  long  a  subject  of  active  controversy :  the  recent  investigations  of 
Leber,  however,  have  brought  the  formerly  opposed  views  into  harmony  by 
showing  that  the  conflicting  evidence,  based  upon  carefully  conducted  ob- 
servations, was  due  to  conditions  of  intraocular  tension  under  which  the 
experiments  were  carried  out.  It  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  established 
that  the  canal  of  Schiemm  is  an  annular  venous  sinus  which  by  means  of  the 
spaces  of  Fontana  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  anterior  chamber  on  the  one 
hand,  and  directly  communicates  with  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  on  the  other. 
Under  usual  conditions  Schlemm's  canal  contains  but  little  blood — a  fact 
which  is  explained  by  Schwalbe  upon  the  supposition  that  the  sinus  is  an 
annular  reserve  diverticulum  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  blood  when  for 
any  reason  there  is  a  temporary  retardation  to  the  escape  of  the  blood  passing 
through  the  anterior  ciliary  veins ;  the  narrowness  of  the  communicating 
branches  between  Schlemm's  canal  and  the  scleral  veins  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions favoring  the  more  direct  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  scleral  veins 
into  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels,  rather  than  its  entrance  into  the  canal. 

The  tissue  forming  the  wall  of  the  anterior  chamber  at  its  angle,  occupy- 
ing the  space  between  it  and  the  canal  of  Schlemrn,  is  peculiar  in  character, 
being  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  interlacing  trabeculse  composing  a 
spongy  mass  containing  interfascicular  clefts,  the  npaces  of  Fontana,  These 
spaces  constitute  a  system  of  intercommunicating  lymph-channels  which 
are  imperfectly  lined  with  endothelial  plates  and  freely  communicate  with 
the  anterior  chamber,  the  aqueous  humor  filling  the  spaces. 

The  spongy  tissue  containing  the  spaces  of  Fontana  collectively  constitutes 
an  annular  prismoidal  mass,  the  apex  of  which  begins  at  the  corneal  margin, 
where  the  membrane  of  Descemet  splits  up  into  delicate  bands :  these  bands 
mark  the  origin  of  the  trabeculae  which  pass  toward  the  iris  and  constitute 
the  ligamentum  pectinaium  iridui,  a  rudimentary  structure  in  man  representing 
the  much  more  conspicuous  series  of  conical  processes  extending  from  the  iris 
toward  the  cornea  in  ruminants.  The  imperfect  character  of  the  endothelial 
lining  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana  allows  the  ready  entrance  of  the  lymph  con- 
tained within  the  anterior  chamber,  so  that  the  clefts  between  the  trabeculje 
are  filled  with  the  escaped  aqueous  humor ;  the  loose  nature  of  the  septum 
forming  the  inner  wall  of  Schlemm's  canal  is  also  favorable  to  the  passage  of 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  which  arrangement  the  aqueous  humor  is  continu- 
ally passing,  under  normal  conditions  of  intraocular  tension,  through  the 
spaces  of  Fontana  into  the  canal  of  Schiemm,  and  thence  into  the  communi- 
cating venous  radicles.  This  exit  for  the  intraocular  lymph  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  tension  within  the  eyeball. 

The  Vascular  Tunic. — The  middle  or  choroidal  coat  of  the  eyeball,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  dark  color,  and  therefore  often  called  the  uveal  tract,  is  essen- 
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t*>  the  pu|nL  The  character  of  it.*j  component  struct  tires  renders  the  nutritive 
,  Cfmi  ^ofi,  frial^le,  an«l  extensible,  aud^  owing  to  tlie  presence  of  jnuseiiljir  tissne 
witliin  its  eiliary  and  Iridinl  segments^  it  is  sul»jectLHl  to  eonstnnt  variations  iu 
its  tension.  Tlie  lilood-vessels  of  this  tniiic  eon.stitute  the  chief  [uitritive  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye^  since  the  funetionally  nni^t  active  portions  uf  the  organ,  as 
the  |>ercipient  layers  of  the  retina  and  tlie  ciliary  muscle,  receive  tlieir  nutri- 
tion frura  this  sonrcc» 

The  choroid  eonstitntes  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  vaj^cnlar  tunic, 
extending  frt^n  the  optie-nervc  entran^-e  to  tlie  anterior  limit  of  the  visual 
portion  of  t!*c  retina,  or  *»ra  serrata,  lying  cl<isely  united  to  the  fujietionating 
segment  of  the  nervous  tunic,  to  tlie  nutrition  of  whieli  it  ministers.  The 
thiekness  of  the  ehomid  gradually  diminislies  towartl  the  ora  serratn,  heing 
ahout  0.1  mm*  near  the  nerve  and  0.06  lum.  at  tlie  ora  serrtitii.  While  ap- 
plied to  tlie  inner  surfaee  of  the  sclera  the  union  hetween  the  twti  efuits  is  not 
firm*  since  the  iipj^vseil  snrfat^es,  covered  witti  t  ndiitliclitun,  arc  sejiaraled 
hy  the  intervening  j^iiprarhorohhil  lifitiph-spurr ;  irregular  tral>eeula'  extend 
across  this  s[>a4'e,  and,  in  addition  to  attaching  the  sclera  and  ehoi*tiid  imper- 
fectly, sulnlivide  the  ch*ft  into  numerous  si'eondary  eoinpartments.  When 
separated  from  the  iibrous  e4)at  the  outer  surfaee  of  the  choroid  a|>iK'ars  rough 
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_  a.  30.— flection  of  hum^ni  i-injriod  u')<"r>oii  ■  rr.  ri/iiMni  [JitniuTii  niiiH.Tiiiij  I"  vitreous  membTflme  (fr); 
f,  mplUiiry  laj'er,  or  churiu-ciiiullims  ;  d,  c,  liirgu  blood- vesst-li  of  i'thmm  layer  ;  u^  Ittiuiim  s^uprachoroid&a ; 
K  tii«ue  of  sclera. 


and  ragged,  owing  to  the  adherent  torn  trahccuhe.  The  snprachoroidal 
space  is  also  oeeupiwi  by  the  large  vascidar  and  nervous  trunks  which 
traverse  the  cleft  in  their  course  to  other  parts  rd"  the  eyt  hall  ;  those  which 
pien'e  tlje  sclera,  as  the  vemc  vortieoste,  aid  in  fiu'ther  imiting  tiie  vascular 
and  tihriius  tunics.  The  iunt  r  surface  of  the  elioroid,  on  the  eimtrary,  is  xnty 
iutimafely  united  witli  the  adjacent  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina,  so  that  the 
latter  ot'ten  adheres  to  the  choroid  when  tlie  middle  coat  is  removed. 

The  choroid  1  cutisists  of  a  more  or  less  efuniiaet  connective-tissue  stroma, 
which  sup^Htrts  nnmerons  hlcHid-ehannels  of  very  varying  size;  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  vessels  largely  iletermines  tlie  peculiarities  of  tlie  layers  into 
which  the  choroid   is  divided  (Fig.  30).     These  are  tliree  : 

1.  The  layer  of  choroidal  stroma  eoutaining  blood-vessels  of  large  size  ; 

2.  The  layer  of  dense*  capillary  networks — the  cluuno^eapiltaris  ; 

3.  The  houiogene<uis  glassy  lamina  or  membrana  vitrea. 
The  loose  layer  of  trabecular  hands  eonnecting  the  <»uter  surface  of  the 

choroid  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera  const itntes  the  himhui  supra' 
cJioroHira,  s(»nietimes  <les*'rihed  as  an  adilitional  layer  of  the  clioroi*!.  The 
membraoe-like   trabecnke   eoiisist  of  interlacing   tibro-elastic    bundles,  u|Km 
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the  surface  of  whit'li  lie  the  flattened,  irregiilarly-liranrhed  pij^iiientwi  eon- 
neetive-ttr?8ue  eells^  the  tlce|*ly-j>igniente(l  [>rt>toplamn  rendiTiiig  theni  coii- 
8pi<Mu>u8  eletnetilH. 

The  choroithti  sf/otfta  eunmsts  t»f  ;x  ^rouiiii-^id>.slaner  nf  eh^sely  interwoven 
conneetive-tisi^ue  liniielhe,  M'hieh  suiv{>ort  the  I »hKKl- vessels.  The  stnietunil 
elements  iiielude  the  usual  bunclle^i  uf  white  fibi-oug  tis.mie,  niimennig  ehistie 
fibers,  au(]  stelhite  ]>itrmented  (H'IIs  ;  the  stroiini  is  espt'eially  dens^'  in  t!je  ini- 
mediate  vieinity  of  the  IdotwlM-hiinnels, 

Tfie  layer  ec^ritaininir  the  lar«;e  Idood-vessrls  eonstitntes  tlie  larijer  jmrt  of 
the  ehoniid,  the  vaseiilar  canals  ap[*eariiit»:  as  ajtertiires  and  ligliter  ehannels 
witliin  the  darker  elioroidal  stninuu  The  hnyrst  vesst^ls  oeeiipy  the  most 
Ruperiieial  or  onter  stratum  of  tlie  ehoroi*lal  strmua,  tliuse  of  medium  size  th& 
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Flo.  81.— Biagmmitiflli*"  view  of  prlticiiial  |tlr>rhd-v«M»eU  niirt  nervi*fi  of  the  eyebftll  {Testut) :  .4.  optic 
nervti:  if.  sclem :  B\  %if^c<l  fn  si/ftlon  ;  C  si'ctkm  of  c<imoii ;  />,  ciliary  mii>u?le:  E,  iris;  F,  nnti^Hor 
chfiiulwr ;  1,  jilioti  iMJsterkircUinry  artt^rk'^  :  *Ji^  lonj;  jHjtitfm»r  ciliRry  HirtL^ri*j8:  \\  kw\\*-x\\yx  vWiwiy  wrlcric*: 
4,  ciliary  niTves;  r>,  tme  of  thi-  Jiirwi*  vvnie  vorlirusa';  fi,  venii  vorticoHi  ufler  pUnrlng  Ihf  siUra  ,  7,  viJ*ii 
vortJt'oea  of  thi*  rhMrnirliil  lunif. 

middle  layer,  while  tlie  innermost  layer  is  devoted   to  the  eapillary  netu<»rk, 
tlie  vh ori'fM'tfpiffffrii<, 

The  most  eonspieutais  of  tlie  lar^e  superficial  blond-eiiannels  are  the  four 
venous  trunks^  the  niur  rurfin^Ktr  ;  these  pieree  the  ehurnid  witliin  the  equa- 
torial zone  at  points  alnrut  eipiidistant  and  establisii  toei  toward  whirli  the 
smaller  veins  witliin  eaeh  ijuadrant  eonver^e;  tljese  trifnitaries  iorui  peeuliar 
venous  whorls  within  tlie  su|iertieial  layers  of  tlu»  choroidal  stroma  (Fi^.  *^1). 
Th(^  venie  vorticosje  tniverse  the  snpraclioiNii<lal  spaee»  invested  Uy  a  partial 
envelope  eontriliiittHi  by  the  lamina  sn]U'a<'hori<lea»  and  pieree  the  sclera, 
running  o!)liipie!v  b:ick\vanl.  Peri  vaseiilar  lymph-sheatlis  usual  ly  invest  the 
venous  trunks  wilhiti  the  choroid*     The  arteriets  within  the  choroidal  stroma 
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longitudinally  disposed  muscle-bundles  in  addition  to  the  customary 
circular  fibers. 

A  narrow  boundary-zone  separates  the  layer  containing  the  large  veins 
from  the  capillary  stratum :  it  consists  of  closely  felted  fibro-elastic  fibers 
intermingled  with  sparingly  distributed  connective-tissue  cells  devoid  of  pig- 
ment. In  many  animals,  as  the  horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  the  boundary-zone 
contains  many  bundles  of  dense  connective  tissue,  which  arrangement  pro- 
duces the  peculiar  metallic  reflex  sometimes  seen  in  such  eyes ;  this  shining 
layer  constitutes  the  tapetum  fhrosum,  as  distinguished  from  the  tapetum 
c/Uidosum  of  the  carnivora,  which  structure  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
several  layers  of  cells  containing  minute  crystals. 

The  inner  capillary  zone  of  the  choroid,  the  chorio^apilluris  or  membrane 
of  Ruysch,  occupies  the  inner  portion  of  tlie  vascular  tunic  lying  next  the 
vitreous  membrane,  which  alone  separates  the  rich  vascular  layer  from  the 
nervous  coat,  to  the  nutrition  of  which  it  so  largely  ministers.  The  capil- 
laries are  unusually  uniform  in  size, measuring  about  0.009  mm.  in  diameter; 
the  meshes  of  the  network  are  very  small,  even  surpassing  in  closeness  those 
of  the  lungs,  being  only  0.01  to  0.02  mm.  in  the  macular  region,  and  about 
0.02  to  0.03  mm.  toward  the  ora  serrata.  The  red  reflex  seen  in  the  eye  when 
viewed  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  due  to  the  reddish  color  of  this  vascular 
layer  showing  through  the  retina. 

The  vitreous  inembraney  lamina  basilarift,  mettibranc  of  Bruchy  or  lamina 
vUrea,  constitutes  the  inner  boundary  of  the  choroid,  lying  next  the  nervous 
tunic,  which  it  separates  from  the  chorio-capillaris.  The  membrane  repre- 
sents a  special izeii  condensation  of  the  choroidal  stroma,  and  appears  as  a 
homogeneous  zone  which  measures  only  0.002  mm.  in  thickness. 

The  nerves  of  the  choroid  are  derived  from  branches  given  off  from  the 
long  and  short  ciliary  nerves  during  their  course  between  the  vascular  and 
fibrous  tunics.  The  choroidal  nerves,  which  are  both  medullated  and  non- 
medullated,  form  a  wide-meshed  plexus  within  the  lamina  suprachoroidea 
containing  groups  of  ganglion-i^ells.  From  this  plexus  numerous  slender, 
non-medullated  fibers  proceed  to  the  arteries,  the  muscular  tissue  of  which 
they  especially  supply ;  isolated  or  very  limited  groups  of  ganglion-cells  are 
found  along  the  blood-vessels. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  choroid  are  probably  represented  by  distinct  cap- 
illary vessels  which  communicate  with  the  lymph-spaces  between  the  channels 
of  the  chorio-capillaris  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  perivascular  sheaths  tribu- 
tary to  the  larger  lymph-canals  on  the  other. 

The  ciliary  body  includes  the  middle  segment  of  the  vascular  tunic, 
extending  from  the  ora  serrata  behind  to  the  sclero-corneal  juncture  in  front. 
As  seen  in  meridional  sections,  this  region  appears  as  a  triangle,  the  longer 
and  outer  side  of  which  lies  next  the  sclera  and  sclero-corneal  juncture,  the 
short  anterior  side  against  the  pectinate  ligament,  and  the  inner  margin  in 
apposition  with  the  irregular,  deeply  pigmented  extension  of  the  retinal 
tunic. 

The  ciliary  body  presents  three  subdivisions — the  ciliary  ring,  the  ciliary 
processes,  and  the  ciliary  muscle. 

The  ciliary  ring,  or  orbiculus  ciliaris,  includes  the  smooth  annular  tract 
lying  between  the  sinuous  border  of  the  ora  siTrata  behind  and  tlie  ciliary 
pnxjesses  in  front,  constituting  a  band  about  4  mm.  in  width.  This  zone 
diflTers  in  its  structure  from  the  choroid  proper,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the 
rich  vascular  supply,  since  the  capillary  layer  ceases  at  the  ora  serrata,  or  at 
the  point  where  the  percipient  elements  of  the  nervous  tunic  end  for  whose 
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nutrition  the  chorio-capillaris  is  especially  designed.  The  larger  blood- 
veasels  of  the  choroid  are  here  represented  by  the  venous  trunks  which 
return  the  blood  from  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes  and  proceed  as  tributaries 
to  the  venae  vorticosae.  When  viewed  from  the  |K)sterior  surface  the  ciliary 
ring  presents  numerous  delicate  radial  striations :  these  are  due  partly  to  the 
blood-vessels  and  partly  to  minute  plications  of  the  surface,  best  marked 
toward  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  ring. 

The  ciliary  processes  appear  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ciliary  region 
as  an  annular  series  of  pyramidal  folds,  about  seventy  in  number,  the  con- 
spicuous projecting  bases  of  which  encircle  the  attached  border  of  the  iris, 
while  their  apices  gradually  fade  away  in  the  orbiculus  ciliaris.  The  delicate 
radial  striations  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  are  so  related  to  the  ciliary 
processes  that  each  projection  seemingly  begins  by  the  fusion  of  several 
striations,  and  rapidly  increases  in  breadth  and  height  to  a  point  opposite  the 
margin  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  then  abruptly  diminishes  to  the  level  of 
the  iris.  The  elevations  measure  between  2  and  3  mm.  in  length,  0.12  to  0.15 
mm.  in  breadth,  and  in  their  lx)ldest  part  from  0.8  to  1  mm.  in  height.  The 
processes  consist  chiefly  of  convoluted  blood-vessels  supj)orted  by  delicate 
connective-tissue  stroma,  and  covered  by  the  pigmented  extension  of  the 
retinal  tunic,  the  pars  ciliaris  retime.  It  is  probable  that  the  particular  func- 
tion of  the  ciliary  processes,  in  addition  to  affording  attachment  for  the  fibers 
of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  is  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
to  which  end  their  peculiar  formation  and  unusual  vascularity  are  especially 
adapted. 

When  seen  in  meridional  sections  each  proce^ss  is  observed  to  be  composed 
of  a  number  of  irregular  projections,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment (Fig.  29)  ;  in  general,  the  maximum  elevation  marks  the  inner  angle  next 
the  iris,  from  which  point  they  gradually  diminish  toward  the  orbicular  ring, 
where  they  fade  away.  In  addition  to  the  connective-tissue  stroma  contain- 
ing the  rich  convolution  of  blood-vessels,  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  is  covered  by  a  continuation 
of  the  vitreous  membrane  of  the  choroid,  which  in  this  region  is  somewhat 
thickened,  measuring  from  0.003  to  0.004  mm. ;  this  limiting  membrane  sepa- 
nites  the  stroma  of  the  ciliary  process  from  the  retinal  layer  represented  by 
the  double  stratum  of  epithelial  cells  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the 
projections. 

The  ciliary  muscfe  is  very  conspicuous  in  meridional  sections  of  the  eye- 
ball, then  appearing  as  a  triangular  fold  of  involuntary  muscle  and  connec- 
tive tissue  which  lies  between  the  sclera  and  the  proper  tissue  of  the  ciliary 
processes.  In  its  entirety  the  ciliary  muscle  forms  a  prismoidal  annular 
band  which  surrounds  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  and  attached  mar- 
gin of  the  iris. 

The  muscular  area  consists  of  three  sets  of  bundles  of  involuntary 
muscle,  intermingled  with  connective  tissue,  arranged  as  vicridional,  radial, 
and  circular  fibers.  The  meridional  bundles  are  closely  grouped  and  con- 
stitute a  compact  mus(»ular  layer  next  the  sf^lera,  to  which  they  are  loosely 
connected  by  fibers  of  the  lamina  suprachoroidea.  These  muscular  bundles 
take  origin  from  the  inner  scleral  process  and  tissue,  forming  the  inner  wall 
of  Schlemm's  canal ;  posteriorly,  the  meridional  bumlles  are  attached  to  the 
choroidal  tract,  into  which  they  are  inserted  by  delicate  tapering  processes ; 
from  their  relation  to  the  vascular  tunic  the  meridional  muscular  bundles 
are  often  called  the  tensor  choroicJca.  The  typical  meridional  fibers  lie  next 
the  sclera ;  those  more  internally  situated  gradually  assume  a  more  nidial 
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disposition,  and  insensibly  blend  with  those  whose  course  is  such  that  they 
oonstitute  the  radial  group  (see  Fig.  29). 

The  radial  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  less  closely  placed  than  the 
meridional,  and  form  a  reticulum  in  which  the  muscular  bundles  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  considerable  amount  of  intervening  connective  tissue.  The  fan- 
shaped  mass  of  radial  fibers  diverges  from  their  point  of  origin  from  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  and  inner  wall  of  Schlemm's  canal,  the  innermost 
fibers  passing  toward  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  outer  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris. 

In  addition  to  the  meridional  and  radial  bundles  an  isolated  group  of 
circularly  disposed  muscular  fibers  occupies  the  inner  angle  of  the  triangular 
field  formed  by  the  ciliary  muscle  at  the  base  of  the  iris ;  these  fibers  consti- 
tute the  circular  or  ring  muscle  of  M'uller, 

The  general  form  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in  the  emmetropic  eye  approxi- 
mates a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hy  pot  hen  use  corresponding  to  the  long 
scleral  margin :  in  the  markedly  abnormal  refractive  conditions  of  myopia 
and  hypermetropia  the  circular  fibers  are  res|K»ctively  atrophic  or  over-devel- 
oped, which  results  in  the  obtusely-angled  myopic  muscle  and  the  unusually 
acute-angled  muscle  of  the  hypermetropic  eye. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  body  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and 
long  ciliary  arteries,  which  form  around  the  root  of  the  iris  the  anastomotic 
ring,  the  eirculus  iridis  major.  In  their  course  through  the  ciliary  muscle  to 
gain  the  periphery  of  the  iris  these  vessels  give  off  twigs  which  pass  directly 
to  the  muscle-substance ;  the  arteries  supplying  the  ciliary  processes  pass 
backward  from  the  eirculus  iridis  major,  piercing  the  inner  part  of  the  muscle 
to  reach  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  elevations. 

The  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  ciliary  muscle  pass  principally 
into  the  anterior  ciliary  trunks  :  additional  venous  radicles,  however,  convey 
a  part  of  the  blood  in  the  opposite  direction  to  join  that  returned  from  the 
ciliary  processes  by  the  posteriorly  coursing  vessels,  which  finally  become 
tributary  to  the  great  e<iuatorial  veins. 

The  nei^es  of  the  ciliary  body  include  sensory,  motor,  and  sympathetic 
fibers  derived  from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  long  and  short  ciliary  trunks ; 
these  nerves  form  an  annular  })lexus,  the  orbiculus  f/angliosus,  within  the 
ciliary  muscle.  Four  sets  of  fibers  probably  exist  within  the  ciliary  body  : 
1,  sensory  fibers,  largely  subscleral  in  distribution  ;  2,  vaso-motor  fibers  dis- 
tributed to  the  walls  of  the  blowl-vessels ;  3,  motor  fibers  ending  within  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  ciliary  body  ;  4,  fil)ers  terminating  within  the  inter- 
fascicular tissue  of  the  ciliary  must^le. 

The  iris  constitutes  the  anterior  segment  of  the  vascular  tunic,  and  is 
visible,  on  looking  through  the  clear  cornea,  jis  the  delicate,  contractile, 
variously  tinted  septum  which  contains  the  central  aperture  or  pupiL  The 
plane  of  the  iris  is  not  quite  vertical,  as  its  pupillary  margin  rests  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  which  causes  slight  convexity  of  its  plane.  The 
thickness  of  the  curtain  is  about  0.04  mm.  in  the  quiescent  condition,  in  a 
widely  dilated  state  being  nearly  doubled.  The  <liameter  of  the  iris  is  about 
11  mm.,  of  which  the  pupil  appropriates  from  8-6  nmi.  when  at  rest  (see 
also  p.  147). 

The  attached  or  ciliary  border  of  the  iris  joins  the  ciliary  body  behind, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of  Descemet  through  the  pectinate 
ligament  in  front;  its  zone  of  attiichment  lies  about  3  mm.  behind  the  ap- 
parent corneal  margin  as  viewed  from  before.  The  exact  outline  of  the 
tbin  pupillary  border  is  difficult  to  see,  owing  to  its  intense  black  color  due  to 
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the  deeply  pigmented  tissue  whicli  forms  the  immediate  boundary  of  the  open- 
ing :  critically  examined,  it  presents  a  slightly  irregular  or  dentated  contour. 

The  color  of  the  iris,  as  viewed  fmm  the  anterior  surface,  varies  greatly, 
and  depends  for  its  production  upon  two  factors — the  deeply  pigmented  cells 
covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  as  well  as  lining  the  pupillary  open- 
ing, and  the  amount  of  pigment  contained  within  the  iridial  stroma.  When 
the  pigmented  stroma-cells  are  very  few  or  absent  the  dark  color  of  the  pos- 
terior layer  shines  through  the  thin  stroma,  and  the  iris  appears  blue;  when 
the  stroma  is  thicker  the  tint  becomes  modified  to  gray.  With  the  presence 
of  additional  pigment  within  the  stroma  varying  deeper  shades,  as  green, 
hazel,  brown,  are  produced ;  finally,  when  the  stroma  is  laden  with  pig- 
mented cells,  the  darkest  tints  of  brown  appear — the  so-called  "black  eyes" 
(see  also  page  147). 

The  color  is  not  uniform,  but  is  distributed  in  irregular  spots  and  patches, 
sometimes  of  fanciful  form,  of  lighter  and  darker  tints,  so  that  a  definite  tint 
is  produced  only  on  viewing  the  iris  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  blend  the 
variously  tinged  areas.  Close  examination  shows  a  further  disposition  of  the 
color  in  two  zones  concentric  with  the  pupil — the  pupillary,  from  1-2  mm. 
wide,  which  is  lighter  in  dark  eyes  and  darker  in  light  eyes,  and  an  outer  or 
ciliary,  from  3-4  mm.  in  width,  w^hich  is  darker  in  dark  eyes  and  lighter  in 
light  eyes.  The  boundary-zone  between  the  two  is  often  marked  by  a  series 
oi  festoon-like  ridges,  the  cirmdus  minor  iridiH, 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  when  viewed  from  before,  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinct sculpturing  consisting  in  numerous  radial  striate  ridges ;  these  are  par- 
ticularly fine  and  closely  approximated  within  the  pupillary  zone,  where  they 
unite  toward  the  inner  margin,  leaving  deep  intervening  clefts.  The  broader 
ciliary  portion  is  subdivided  into  three  secondarj-  zones  concentric  with  the 
pupil — an  inner  smooth  ring,  not  plicated  during  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  a 
middle  fuiTowed  band  ;  and  an  outer  irregularly  pitted  marginal  or  cribriform 
zone.  The  first  two  are  visible  in  the  living  eye,  the  third  is  covered  by  the 
scleral  border. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  presents  numerous  radially  arranged 
ridges  separated  by  intervening  furrows,  which  are  intersected  by  concentric 
lines ;  within  the  pupillary  zone  the  concentric  markings  almost  disappear, 
while  the  radial  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  resulting  in  the  apparent 
plication  of  the  inner  zone  of  the  iris. 

The  form  of  the  human  pupil  is  normally  circular  under  all  conditions  of 
contraction ;  in  marked  contrast  are  the  elliptical  or  slit-like  pupils  of  many 
mammals,  in  some  of  which,  as  the  horse  and  ox,  the  long  axis  of  the  con- 
tracted pupil  is  horizontal  ;  in  others,  as  the  cat  and  tiger,  vertical. 

The  structure  of  the  iris,  as  seen  in  radial  s(»ctions,  presents  two  chief 
layers — the  iridial  stroma  proj>er  and  the  pigment  layer ;  these  include  five 
sub-layers  (Fig.  32) : 

1.  Anterior  en<lothelium  ; 

2.  Anterior  boundary  layer ; 

3.  Vascular  stroma  layer ; 

4.  Posterior  limiting  layer  ; 

5.  Pigment  layer. 

Reference  to  the  develo])ment  of  the  iris  shows  that  the  pigment  layer  is 
the  contribution  of  the  nervous  tunic,  and  mori)hologically  represents  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  secondary  optic  vesicle,  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  while 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  iris  are  mesodermic  in  origin. 

The  anterior  endothelium  forms  part  of  the  lining  of  the  anterior  cham- 
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ber,  and  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  irrrgiilar  {volyg^^iial  plates,  directly  con- 
ttDUOus  with  those  covtriji^  the  jKi.'^terior  .siirfae*^  of  the  corriea. 

The  fttittrior  /imififif/  tiifttthnrjir  (i(H\s  not  exist  as  a  distiiirt  lavL*r,  being 
8im(ily  the  moditif«J  and  coadeiised  sufjondoihclial  stmtuni  of  the  general 
stroma  into  which  it  hleiMls.  The  ecmiUftive-tiMwiie  cells  are  lierv  unustially 
closely  placedj  with  a  eiM-respifiidiii!^  niea^erness  of  tlie  interrellular  fihnjua 
tissue;  niiniite  interfasi*ieiilar  eh fts  rej»resent  a  syslejn  ui'  ijiterenininnnicating 
lyoiph-sjiaces*     BloiRl-vessels  are  wanting  within  this  jntrt  of  the  iris. 

The  vciseuiar  stroma  hiycr,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  iris,  consists  of  a  hxise 
eonne<*tive  tissue  supporting  the  nnnienuis  hlorMl-vesscls  and  nerves  which 
occupy  this  stmtuni,  and  enelusing  interfaseienlar  lytnpb-spaees,  as  well  as 
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the  gmiipB  of  invohuitarv  mnsclc-bnnflles  which  eonstitute  the  sphincter  and 
dilatator  pnpilla*  musrles.  The  rtuhally  disposed  hloiKl-vcsscls  and  nerve- 
trunks  are  invested  by  lf>cal  eondensiiiions  of  tlic  iridial  stronia,  the  j>eri- 
viLseular  sheaths  so  formtxl  repn^senting  the  most  robust  portions  of  the 
strttnia  layer,  the  intervening  areas  being  oecupied  by  a  ernnparatively  loose 
coimeetive-tissuc  reheubmi. 

The  variable  and  often  large  amount  of  pigment  eontained  within  the  stroma 
layer  in  dark  iride.-^  (jeeurs  as  irregular  aeeinnnlations  of  pigment-cells,  the 
anterior  layer  and  the  pn|iillary  z(>ne  usnally  eiintaining  the  greatest  number 
of  the  eolore<l  elements.  In  %'ery  dark  i rides  the  distribution  of  the  pigment 
is  very  general,  all  portions  of  the  stroma  layer  being  filled  with  the  colored 
particles. 
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The  muscular  tissue  within  the  iris  occurs  within  the  vascular  stroma 
layer,  and  includes  the  well-marked  circular  fibers  surrounding  the  inner 
margin  of  the  iris  and  constituting  the  Hphincter  pupilliVy  and  the  much  less 
evident  and  often  disputed  radially  disposed  fibers  which  form  the  dilatator 
pupillce. 

The  sphincter  pupUlcv  consists  of  an  annular  band  of  involuntary  muscle, 
varying  in  width  between  0.7  and  1.0  mm.,  according  to  the  condition  of  con- 
traction, and  from  0.07  to  0.10  mm.  in  thickness.  The  immediate  edge  of  the 
pupil  is  not  formed  by  the  muscular  tissue,  since  the  pigmented  retinal  sheet 
intervenes.  The  muscle  occupies  the  posterior  plane  of  the  stroma  layer, 
behind  the  blood-vessels ;  the  bundles  composing  its  outer  border  are  loosely 
disposed,  certain  fibers  often  assuming  an  arched  course  and  fading  away  in 
radial  offshoots. 

While  the  presence  of  a  sphincter  muscle  is  universally  admitted,  the 
existence  of  a  radially  disposed  dilatator  pupillxje  is  by  no  means  undisputed. 
The  demonstration  of  a  distinct  layer  of  radiating  fibers  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, so  much  so  that  many  competent  observers  have  concludecf  that  such 
fibers  do  not  exist,  and  that  a  true  dilatator  is  absent,  although  the  presence 
of  radially  disposed  delicate  spindle-cells  is  indisputable.  Without  entering 
upon  a  r^sumi  of  the  various  views  relating  to  the  nature  of  these  spindle- 
cells  lying  in  close  relation  with  the  posterior  limiting  lamella,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  investigations,  both  from  the 
morphological  and  the  physiological  standpoint,  as  those  by  Retzius  and  by 
Langleyand  Anderson,  tend  to  uphold  the  existence  of  dilatator  fibers — if  not 
as  a  continuous  sheet,  at  least  as  groups  of  radiating  fibei^s  which  collectively 
constitute  the  dilatator  pupillse,  the  presence  of  which  as  a  distinct  dilatator 
muscle  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  established. 

The  posterior  limiting  lamella  has  likewise  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, due  largely  to  the  uncertain  relations  of  the  layer  of  delicate  spindle- 
cells  occupying  the  iridial  stroma  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  posterior 
pigment.  The  limiting  lamella,  or  basal  membrane,  appears  as  a  clear  layer 
of  great  delicacy,  its  maximum  thickness  not  exceeding  0.002  mm.,  which 
closely  adheres  to  the  deeply  pigmented  retinal  zone,  with  which  it  is  often 
inseparably  united.  The  lamella  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  the  atten- 
uated anterior  continuation  of  the  membrane  of  Brucli,  which  extends  for- 
ward from  the  choroid  over  the  orbicuhis  ciliaris  and  ciliary  processes. 

The  pigment  layer  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  as  far  as  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  i)upil,  although  a  conspicuous  anatomical  portion  of 
the  iris,  morj>hologieally  represents  the  anterior  segment  of  the  atrophic  por- 
tion of  the  nervous  tunic — the  pars  retime  iridica.  The  dee])ly  colored 
layer,  although  ordinarily  appearing  as  a  uniform  stratum  of  pigment- 
particles,  in  reality  consists,  as  seen  in  suitable  preparations,  of  two  distinct 
layers — an  outer,  made  u})  of  low  irregular  fusiform  elements,  and  an  inner, 
com[>osed  of  short  })()lygoi)al  cells ;  these  layers  are  continuous  as  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  pupil  and  represent  the  double-layercKl  anterior  lip  of  the  optic 
cup.  On  appmaching  the  ciliary  processes  the  amount  of  pigment  gradually 
lessens,  first  in  the  inner  layer,  and  subsecjuently  likewise  in  the  cells  of  the 
outer  layer;  finally,  at  the  bas(i  of  the  ciliary  elevations  the  outer  layer  alone 
contains  pigment-particles.  The  inner  cells  are  covered  on  their  free  surfaces 
by  an  extremely  delicate  cuticnlar  membrane,  the  limitnns  iridis,  which  is 
probably  the  continuation  of  the  cuticle  investing  the  ciliary  portion  of  the 
retinal  sheet. 

The  blood^vemelH  of  the  iris  include  the  arterial  stems  given  off  from  the 
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anterior  border  of  the  eirculus  arteriosus  iridis  major,  situated  around  the 
periphery  of  the  iris,  from  which  the  radially  disposed  arterioles  proceed, 
through  the  stroma  layer  as  far  as  the  sphincter  zone.  At  this  point  they 
freely  join  to  form  a  second  anastomotic  circuit,  the  eirculus  arteriosus  iridis 
minoTj  which  surrounds  the  pupillary  opening  and  gives  off  three  sets  of 
twigs — an  internal,  for  the  supply  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  anterior  and 
posterior  groups  to  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  iris  stroma. 

The  capillary  networks  derived  from  these  sources  join  to  form  venous 
radicles  which  take  a  generally  radial  coui*se,  the  veins  uniting  at  acute  angles 
to  form  the  lai*ger  venous  trunks  which  accompany  those  from  the  ciliary 
processes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  terminate  by  join- 
ing the  large  vense  vorticosae.  The  vessels  of  the  iris  are  provided  with  peri- 
vascular lymph-sheaths  within  the  thickened  adventitious  coat. 

The  lymphaiics  of  the  iris  are  represented  by  the  interfascicular  tissue- 
spaces  which  constitute  an  intercommunicating  system  of  clefts  within  the 
stroma,  and  at  the  periphery  communicate  with  the  spaces  within  the  ciliary 
body  and  with  the  spaces  of  Fontana. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  orbiculus  gamgliosuSj  which, 
as  already  noted,  is  formed  within  the  accommodative  muscle  by  the  branches 
of  the  ciliary  nerves.  The  trunks  destined  for  the  iris  pursue  a  spiral  course 
toward  the  periphery,  and  upon  entering  the  stroma  break  up  into  branches 
which  soon  become  reunited,  after  undergoing  new  combinations,  to  form 
plexuses  within  the  stroma-layer. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  possess  three  varieties  of  terminal  fibers :  1,  motor 
endings  within  the  muscular  tissue ;  2,  sensory  endings  within  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  stroma ;  3,  vaso-motor  endings  within  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
and  capillaries. 

The  presence  of  ganglion  nerve-cells  within  the  iris  is  doubtful.  At 
l)est,  they  occur  as  small,  sparingly  distributed  elements,  usually  of  irregular 
multipolar  form,  the  nervous  nature  of  which  is  not  beyond  dispute. 

Tne  Nervous  Tunic. — The  Retina. — Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  more 
modern  conceptions,  the  nervous  coat  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  of  the  same 
limited  morphological  value  as  the  other  tunics  of  the  eyeball,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  true  nervous  center,  consisting  of  a  j)eripherally  situated  portion 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  merely  as  a  complex  apparatus  for  the  percep- 
tion of  light-stimulus. 

The  entire  nervous  tunic,  as  representing  the  structures  derived  from  the 
optic  vesicle,  extends  from  the  optic-nerve  entrance  to  the  anterior  pupillary 
margin.  The  modifications  which  take  place  within  this  extensive  tract  suffice 
to  differentiate  two  sharply-defined  segments — the  posterior,  embracing  the 
hindermost  part  of  the  tunic  from  the  optic  entrance  to  the  ora  serrata,  and 
constituting  the  functionating  pars  optica  retince ;  and  the  anterior,  which 
includes  the  atrophic  segment  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  iris,  and  hence  appropriately  designat^l  asl'the  pars  ciliaris  and 
pars  iridica  retinae,  respectively.  ^  \ 

The  visual  portion  of  the  nervous  tunic,  or  retir^a  proper,  is  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  choroid,  and  extends  from  the  optic  entrance  over  the  posterior 
two-thirds  of  the  eyeball,  ending  abruptly  at  the  ciliary  region  in  a  sinuous 
border,  the  ora  serraia,  where  it  passes  over  into  the  greatly  attenuated  ante- 
rior non-visual  segment  of  the  coat. 

The  retina  during  life  and  in  health  is  perfectly  smooth  and  transparent, 
its  blood-vessels  alone  being  distinguishable  :  owing  to  this  transparency  of 
its  inner  division  the  dark  color  of  the  deeply  pigmented  outer  retinal  layer 
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becomes  an  important  factor  in  absorbing  reflected  light-rays  and  thus  pre- 
.  venting  interference.  During  life  the  retina  possesses  a  purplish-red  tint, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  so-c«lled  vmud  purple  within  certain  of  its  ele- 
ments. After  death  the  retina  soon  becomes  cloudy,  later  appearing  as  a  thin 
gray  veil.  In  thickness  the  retina  <lecreases  from  al>out  0.4  mm.  at  the  pos- 
terior pole  to  little  over  0.2  mm.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata. 

On  examining  the  eye-gn)und  (see  also  page  184)  a  conspicuous  circular 
whitish  area  marks  the  position  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  lying  a  little  to 
the  nasal  or  inner  side  of  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eyeball.  The  optic  di^k, 
optic  papilla,  optic  enira^ice,  or  poms  opticus,  is  not  quite  circular,  but  is  ellip- 
tical in  form,  its  longest  diameter  being  vertical  and  measuring  aboiit  1.7  mm. 
as  against  1.5  mm.  in  the  horizontal  direction.  The  surface  of  the  ojitic  disk 
often  presents  a  distinct  funnel-like  depression,  the  physiological  excavation, 
which  results  from  the  mode  of  development ;  the  excavation  is  usually 
eccentrically  placed,  being  somewhat  toward  the  nasal  side,  where  the  de- 

Cression  is  steepest  and  occupied  by  the  retinal  vessels.  Remains  of  the  fetal 
yaloid  artery  may  be  seen  as  a  filament  of  connective  tissue  extending  into 
the  vitreous  body  from  the  optic  disk.  The  white  apj)earance  of  the  area  is 
due  to  the  scleral  connective  tissue  of  the  lamina  cribrosa  and  the  medullated 
nerve-fibers  shining  through  the  semi-transparent  layer  of  axis-cylinders 
which  occupy  the  disk. 

Critically  examined  through  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  margin  of  the  optic 
nerve  appears  as  a  faint  reildish  outline ;  next  the  nerve  the  optic  disk  pre- 
sents a  narrow  white  annular  edge,  the  scleral  ring,  which  is  the  edge  of  the 
aperture  in  tlie  fibrous  tunic ;  outside  of  the  scleral  border  a  second  circle, 
often  quite  dark,  and  not  infrequently  broken,  appears  as  an  irregular  pie- 
men tea  zone,  the  choroidal  ring,  the  presence  of  which  is  due  to  the  deeply 
colored  choroid.  The  optic  entrance  corresponds  with  the  "  blind  spot,"  the 
explanation  of  which  is  found  in  the  absence  of  the  perceptive  elements 
within  this  area. 

The  macula  lutea,  or  yellow  spot,  is  an  area  of  slightly  oval  form  distin- 
guished by  its  peculiar  reddish-brown  tint,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
diffused  pigment>i)articles.  The  macula  corresponds  closely  with  the  axis  of 
the  eyeball,  and  lies  about  4  mm.  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
optic  entrance  and  about  0.75  mm.  below  the  horizontal  meridian.  The  limits 
of  the  yellow  spot  are  not  sharply  defined,  since  it  blends  into  the  surround- 
ing retina,  but  its  form,  when  accurately  studied,  is  usually  almost  circular 
or  but  slightly  elliptical,  since  the  oval  fonn  frequently  described  dej)ends, 
probably,  more  upon  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  than  upon  anatomical 
arrangement.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  yellow  spot  measures  a  little 
over  2  mm.,  and  often  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  horizontal  me- 
ridian. 

About  the  center  of  the  macular  area  a  dark-brown,  apparently  deeply 
pigmenteil  spot  marks  the  position  of  the  fovea  centralis,  a  depression  in 
which  the  retina  l)ecomes  greatly  thinned,  and  thus  allows  the  deeply-tinted 
subjacent  pigment  to  become  exceptionally  conspicuous.  The  fovea  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  of  highest  acuity  of  vision,  and  anatomically  is  distin- 
guished by  profound  nKxlifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  histological 
elements  of  the  retina. 

The  size  of  the  fovea  as  usually  given,  betwwn  0.2  and  0.4  mm.,  is 
too  small,  the  recent  investigjitions  of  Dimmer,  Golding-Bird,  and  Schiifer 
indiciiting  a  diameter  ex<'ee(liug  1  mm.,  and,  exceptionally,  appn)ximating 
nearly  2  mm.     Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  rods  within  the  fovea,  and  there- 
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fore,  likewise,  of  the  visual  purple,  this  region  possesses  an  inherently  lighter 
tint  than  the  surrounding  retina,  sometimes  appearing  as  a  faintly  tinted  spot 
when  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The /oreo/  reflex  seen  with  the 
mirror  is  due  to  the  direction  and  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  depression,  the 
variations  in  these  resulting  in  the  differences  observed  in  the  ophthalmoscopic 
image  (compare  with  page  188). 

The  retina  morphologically  consists  of  two  distinct  layers — an  outer  and 
inner  lamella,  which  correspond  to  the  external  and  the  internal  layers  of  the 
optic  vesicle ;  the  outer  lamella  is  represented  by  the  pigment  layer,  while  the 
inner  lamella  includes  the  remaining  retinal  strata.  The  inner  lamella  may 
be  further  sub<livided  into  the  iieuro-epithdial  and  the  cerebral  layers. 

Sections  of  the  nervous  tunic,  when  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
membrane,  show  numerous  strata,  the  outermost  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
its  dark  color,  and  constitutes  the  retinal  pigment ;  the  succeeding  layers 
differ  widely  in  the  amount  of  protoplasmic  elements  which  they  contain, 
and  hence  vary  in  the  intensity  with  which  they  stain,  so  that  the  retina  pre- 
sents lighter  and  darker  strata  when  seen  in  usual  carmine  or  hsematoxylin 
preparations.  The  designation  of  the  retinal  layers  (Fig.  33),  as  well  as  their 
morphological  relations  from  without  inward,  is  as  follows  : 


II.  loDer  layer   of 
optic  vesicle, 


Pigment  layer. 
Neuro-epithelial  layer. 


Cerebral  layer. 


Retinal  Layers, 

'•^o?dc'ricU,(P'«-''t  layer, 

Layer  of  rods  and  cones, 
Layer  of  bodies  of  visual  cells 

or  outer  nuclear  layer, 
Elxternal    plexiform   layer    or 

outer  reticular  layer, 
Layer  of  bipolar  cells  or  inner 

nuclear  layer, 
Internal    plexiform    layer    or 

inner  reticular  layer, 
Layer  of  ganglion-cells, 
^  Layer  of  nerve-fibers, 

The  retina  may  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  immediately  connected  with  a  highly  specialized  perceptive  sense- 
apparatus:  as  other  parts  of  the  nervous  axis,  so  the  retina  is  composed 
oi  two  varieties  of  elements,  the  nervous  and  the  sustentacular,  the  latter 
being  represented  by  the  modified  neurogliar  reticulum  and  columns,  the 
fibers  of  Muller.  The  nervous  elements  constitute  collectively  the  ganglion 
rettme,  and  represent  the  cortical  cells  of  the  brain.  In  principle,  therefore, 
the  retina  consists  of  the  percipient  elements,  closely  applied  to  the  pigment 
layer,  the  ganglion  retinae  and  the  ganglion-cells  with  their  fibers,  which 
establish  communication  with  the  brain-centers. 

TTie  Pigment  Layer. — The  conspicuous  deeply-colored  stratum  of  pigment- 
cells  which  forms  the  most  external  layer  of  the  retina  is  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  attenuated  outer  lamella  of  the  optic  vesicle.  It  is  composed 
of  hexagonal  elements,  about  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  although  subject  to 
marked  individual  variation,  smaller  cells  often  surrounding  larger  ones. 
Close  examination  of  the  pigment-cells  in  section  shows  that  the  colored  par- 
ticles do  not  invade  the  entire  protoplasm,  but  that  an  outer  zone,  containing 
the  nucleus,  is  clear,  tlie  pigment  being  confined  to  the  middle  and  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  cells.  The  inner  margin  of  the  pigment-cells  is  irregular,  in 
contrast  t<i  the  smooth  external  border  and  in  close  relation  to  the  outer  ends 
of  the  rod  and  cone  segments  of  the  visual  cells  (Fig.  34). 
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Tin;  |H^rH?iit-<;#*llH  arf  \}rtX<i\\\\A\\  affi-ctf^J  by  light  .^timulu^  since  under 
th<;  \\\\\\w.\\vA\  of  light  thi;  ^-^ilonJ  |jarticle-  rnigniU;  toward  the  rods  and  eobes, 
Uftw«;i;tj  which  th#;  ))rot«»|ila>!rri  of  tlu-  pigriH.'nt-€<;ll^  extendi^  (Fig.  :ioK     Afier 


Jji}fffi*f  piymemi-^dU, 


7.         Ijtprr  of  rod*  ami 


«,       Kjiemal  limitiug 


6,        Onter  nndfar  layer  ilajfer  of 
botiie9  of  visual  ceUa}, 


5.        Outer  plexiform  /ffyvr  {outer 
rtticular  layer  . 


4,        Inner  nndear  lajfer  {layer  of 
Inpolart). 


3,       Inner  plexiform  layer  (inner 
reticular  layer). 


Layer  of  ganglion-edh, 

1.  Layer  of  nerve-fibern. 
Internal  limiting  membrane. 


Ft(i.  sa.-  DiaKranunntic  Hoctioii  of  the  human  retina  (Max  Schultze). 

bring  Hubjrrt4»<l  to  <larkii<»ss,  on  the  rontnirv,  the  ])ignient  particles  are  retracted 
and  eolleeted  within  the  niiclclle  or  so-called  h<ii«il  zone  (Fig.  3G).  The  relation 
iM'twecn  the  |)ignient-(»ells  and  the  rods  and  cones  explains  the  variations  in  the 


Flu,  :M  ri»!nii'iilr»l  oi>ilhi>liniii  fn»ni  linnian  rt'linu  Max  >«huU/t'» :  <i.  surfaoo  view  of  een».  showing 
elear  imeU-l  auil  Ijilrrwllular  \\\\v>\  h,  tvlls  soon  in  i»n»tUo.  with  pn^tophism  extended  between  per- 
et|iU>ut  ett'inonl?.;  i.  eoU  siill  eonmvlod  witlj  nnls. 

dt»grtv  ofaita^'hinent  In^twtvn  the  o^lonnl  and  n^naining  }>ortions  of  the  retina: 
al^er  ex|H»Mn*e  \o  light  the  intimate  ri^lation  Ivetwivn  the  pigment  and  percipient 
elements  riMideiN  the  attachment  In^twivn  the  two  originally  distinct  laniellse 
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much  iitnjDgt^r  than  tlutt  exi.stin^  after  st^hisroii  in  darkness,  uinler  which 
c<»mlitiuns  the  tenrieiicv  tu  the  rmturiil  stjniniti^Ki  <if  the  enihryolofrically  iVvs^ 
tinet  lamella^  I>ee4>jnes  proiionneed,  tiie  pigment  tlieri  remaining  attae|je<l  to 
the  choroid  when  the  retina  is  rem<>verh 

TliC  Lat/cr  of  Ni'two^tpithenftm. — l^iuler  (I  lis  headiiiir  are  in  el  mi  led  two 
Ktmta,  whieli  aiv  nsually  ileserilje*!  as  the  layer  uJ"  iimIs  and  cones  and  the 
external  nuclear  layer,  tin:  tornier  lieing  the  spceiali/ed  miter  |^>arts,  and  the 
latter  the  extended  and  atteiniated   nucleated   boilies  of  the  visual  cells. 

Tlie  htf*  t'  of  rofh  dud  cotteii  rejjri'sents  the  liigiily  tHtienMvtiated  outer 
extremities  of  two  forms  t)f  light-perceptive  elements,  tin-  /W- anc]  tlie  rone^ 
rtj^wl  ceif.  Uuiler  liigh  auiplific^itiMn,  as  seen  lu  scctiim,  roth  of  tlie  hnman 
n?tina  apj^ear  as  elougatcil  cylindrieal  furms,  alMUit  (K()60  mm*  in  length  and 
0,(X>2  mm.  iti  tlfn-kness,  each  coiii^isting  of  an  ouUr  and  ituirr  stf/meHt  of  about 


Kd^ 


FlZ^-'^^iS 


'mM 


;>^W#lifi:it4!lli*i 


Fro.  3.T.— Seoiion  tff  Trop's  rriSnii^  ?.liowin>f  the 

Action  4 if  liuiii  tijHm  thf  pij^nient'i'iUH  unfl  upfni 

the  j>*<]^  jinil  rnnt-js  {V,  fieiifk'rt'ii-siort).    The  rctiiiH 

:    K-i-d  In  Ilj,'lit  ft»r  wotnt  tlnii-   hi ^'n ire 

_tiient-ei?!lr«.  huvc  exicrMh-^J   ihi^ir 

iween  tilt"  nnJiiftiif]  cinie's  uwirly  h* 

their  Nm^i-i  ,  ihii  coiiL-fi  lutvc  retnit'tcd. 


Fi*i.  :v«.— Section  f>f  frog's  n_'tinii»  Khnwing  iielifm 
t»f  rlurkiuits  upMtn  the  rii^mtnteeUK  and  nf^jn  the 
rtjdK Hud  euDc?  i\,  iiendtTeii  storl).  Tlic  reti iia hud 
lA'eii  ke|:*l  in  the  dark  fi>r  Ktune  huurs  In^Fitre  demh. 
In  f'»ii>ie*iyenee  i»f  whir'h  the  pJpmiMit  b  retracted 
ti!iwurd  tne  nueJeaterl  \mTi  m  the  eelb  and  from 
between  the  nxls.    The  eone*  nre  eloii^'uted. 


eijual  length.  Tfie  oitfer  segment  possesses  a  nnifr>rm  diameter  and  presents 
a  humogtMiemts  structure,  being  |)robably  of  tiie  nature  of  a  eiitienlar  apiK^n- 
dage«  The  external  segnn^nts  of  the  rot  Is  are  of  interest  as  being  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  pissessnr  of  the  visual  pnrpte  or  rhofJopftin^  the  color  being 
linift)rndy  distributed  fhroughunt  tliis  part  nf  the  n)d.  The  inner  rod  seg- 
ment, with  slightly  increased  diameter,  is  of  ieebly  marked,  ellipsoidal  fnrm, 
and  exhibits  more  nr  less  clearly  a  tlirtcrenliation  into  an  external  faintly 
striated  subdivisicjn,  the  rothrlHjmHfl,  and  an  internal  granular  aresi,  the  ientic^ 

.    bmlif  (Fig.  '^7), 

IThe  bofb/  of  the  rod-visual  cell  lies  within  the  external  nuclear  zone  and 
I  of  the  atteuuatt*d  column  f>f  pr*vti>plasiiK  the  ff*fl-jihrt\  and  the  more 
QOltspieuous  nuclens^  the  roff-f/rnfutii\  The  r<td-fiber  is  dirc^etly  cnntinuous 
Mrith  the  inner  part  of  the  rorl  at  the  outer  end,  and  exten<ls  into  the  external 
plexiforni  layer*  witiiin  wliich  it  ends  in  a  minntc  knoli-like  ex|jansinn  in  close 
relation  with  the  terminal  arUiriziitions  of  the  bipolar  nerve-cells  (Fig.  ^i8)» 
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The  nuclei  of  the  rod-ct^lls,  whieli  usually  prescait  transverse  dark  and 
light  stripes,  are  of  much  greater  thickness  than  the  rod-fil)er,  in  consiHjuenee  of 
wliich  the  position  of  the  nucleus  in  each  visual  cell  is  indicated  by  a  marked 
enlargement  consisting  of  the  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  thin  enveloi)e  of  pro- 
toplasm. The  nuclei,  or  rod-granules,  are  situateil  at  all  layers,  and  con- 
tribute far  the  larger  share  of  the  deeply  staining  bodies  which  constitute 
the  chief  elements  of  the  outer  granule-layer. 

The  cone-vmial  eelln  are  made  up  of  the  same  general  divisions  as  the 
associated  rod-elements,  including  the  siK^cialized  outer  [mrt,  the  cone,  and 


Fio.  87.— A  rod  and  a  cone  fn>m  the  human  retina  Fio.  38.— Diagram  of  the  neun>^pUhelial  ele- 

(Max  Sohultxet.  The  line.  /.  /.  indicate]*  the  position  ments  of  the  retina  ^Quain-Schwalbe) :  4.  bipolar 
of  the  external  limiting  membrane:  the  p*^rtion  of  nerve-cells,  related  to  the  n^i-  and  cone-visual 
the  flguw  unshade«l  represent»j»art«  of  the  visual  celb  celU  in  the  outer  plexlform  layer  i5);  6.  tlie 
conUuned  within  the  outer  nuclear  layer.  nucleated  bodies  of  the  rotl-  and  cone-visual 

celLn.  conUining  the  rod-  and  cone-granules 
« nuclei)  and  the  rod-  and  cone-libers  < these 
parts  of  the  visual  cells  constitute  the  outer 
nuclear  layers :  7.  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones 
which  represents  the  outer  highly  spei4alixed 
ends  of  the  visual  cells :  each  rod  and  cooe  is 
composed  of  the  outer  and  inner  segment. 

the  cone-cell  body  within  the  external  nuclear  layer.  Each  cone  comprises 
an  outer  and  an  inner  s^rment,  which  differ  both  in  length  and  in  thickness. 
In  contrast  to  the  almost  uniform  diameter  and  length  t>f  the  two  jxirts  of 
the  rtxls,  the  outer  segment  of  the  cones  is  shorter  and  thinner  than  the  inner 
segment,  which  is  conii»al,  or.  more  accurately  n^anKHl,  ellijis^iidal,  ami  mea- 
sures about  O.OOG  mm.  where  it  is  broadest.  The  it>ni»s  do  not  extend  as  far 
into  the  pigment  layer  as  the  nxls,  terminating  as  bluntinl  cones  at  a  ix)int 
about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  outer  st^gments  of  the  ailjacent  rods.  The 
cones  do  not  contain  the  visual  purple,  but  |H>ssess  a  si>mewhat  higher  refrac- 
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tive  index  than  the  rods.  While  the  outer  cone  segment  displays  a  tendency 
to  break  up  into  transverse  disks,  the  inner  segment  exhibits  a  faint  longi- 
tudinal stnation. 

The  body  of  the  cone-visual  cell  contributes  to  form  the  external  nuclear 
layer,  and  consists  of  the  attenuated  cell-body,  the  cone-^fiher,  and  broader 
conspicuous  nucleus,  the  cone-granule.  The  latter,  instead  of  occupying  all 
levels  of  the  nuclear  layer,  as  do  the  nuclei  of  the  rod-cells,  are  limited  to 
the  zone  immediately  below  the  external  limiting  membrane,  being  continu- 
ous with  the  bases  of  the  inner  cone-segments :  additional  characteristics  of 
the  cone-granules  are  their  large  size,  lack  of  cross-stripes,  and  possession  of 
nucleoli.  The  cone-fibers  terminate  within  the  outer  plexiform  layer  in 
expanded  bases  or  feet,  which  stand  in  close  relation  with  the  arborizations 
formed  by  the  terminal  expansions  of  the  cone-bipolars. 

The  entire  number  of  rods  within  the  human  retina  has  been  estimated 
by  Krause  at  130,000,000 ;  that  of  the  cones,  by  Salzer  at  3,360,000 ;  the 
number  of  rods,  therefore  in  the  man  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  cones  throughout  most  parts  of 
the  retina — in  the  fovea,  however,  the  cones  are 
alone  present.  The  numerical  proportion  between 
the  two  varieties  of  percipient  elements  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  nervous  tunic,  as  shown 
by  the  variation  in  the  pattern  seen  on  inspecting 
the  surface  of  the  retina  where  the  cones  appear 
as  larger  circles  surrounded  by  areas  of  smaller  fio  89 -surface  view  of  the 

rings;    the  cones  are   usuall/ se{)a rated  by  an     [i^d1?^Hbu"tLVo^^^ 
interval  occupied  bv  three  or  four  rods.     In  the     (Koiuker):  o,  from  macula  lutea, 

....         /I  .1*  '  1     ^1  •  j.\_    .       where  only  cones  are  present ;  b, 

VlCinitv  Ot   the  macula  the   cones  increase  so  that       from   near  macula,  where  only  a 

only  a^single  row  of  rods  intervene,  while  in  the  ^cS/r^ol  'mtdwa^  be'TweeS 
fovea  the  cones  alone  are  present  (Fig.  39).  ^repSndt?ate''.^^^''^^''*'^^'"^  "^ 

The  External  Plexiform^  or  Outer  Reticular 
Layer. — This  stratum  lies  next  the  layer  of  visual  cells  or  neuro-epithelium, 
and  is  the  first  of  the  lamellae  which  constitute  the  cerebral  division  of  the 
retina.  The  layer  appears  as  a  light,  faintly  staining  zone,  about  0.01  mm. 
in  breadth,  the  apparent  granular  structure  of  which,  as  seen  under  moderate 
amplification,  giving  place  to  an  intricate  reticulum  when  examined  with 
higher  magnification.  The  true  nature  of  this  reticulum  was  demonstrated 
only  after  the  introduction  of  the  more  recent  improved  methods  of  staining 
by  the  Golgi  silver  and  methylene-blue  ])rocesses  :  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  major  part  of  the  plexiform  layer  consists  of  the  delicate 
ramifications  and  intricate  interlacings  of  the  processes  of  the  nerve-cells 
constituting  the  ganglion  retinse  and  occupying  the  inner  nuclear  zone,  held 
together  by  the  delicate  framework  of  sustentacular  tissue. 

The  exact  relations  between  the  central  extremities  of  the  cone-  and  rod- 
visual  cells  and  the  endings  of  the  nerve-cell  processes  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  discussion.  The  direct  connection  formerly  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  nerve-cells  and  the  visual  cells  is  no  longer  tenable  in  the  light 
of  our  modern  conceptions  regarding  the  ultimate  endings  of  nerve-processes, 
since  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  each  nerve-cell  exists  as  an  inde- 
pendent element,  whose  relation  to  other  cells  is  one  of  contiguity  and  not 
of  anatomical  continuity.  The  nervous  elements  in  close  relation  with  the 
visual  cells  are  the  "rod''  and  "cone''  bipolars,  the  nucleated  bodies  of 
which  form  the  conspicuous  "granules"  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The 
peripherally  directed  processes  of  these  nerve-cells  extend  within  the  external 
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plexiforra  layer  and  terminate  in  end-arborizations  surrounding  the  inner 
extremities  of  the  visual  cells,  which  also  penetrate  into  the  reticular  zone. 

Additional  nervous  elements,  the  lu)rizantal,  basal,  or  stellate  cells,  are 
found  within  the  external  plexiform  layer ;  they  exist  in  two  forms,  the 
smaller  outer  and  the  larger  inner  cells.  The  former  are  flattened  stellate 
elements  which  lie  within  the  outer  part  of  the  plexiform  layer,  through 
which  their  long  axis-cylinder  processes  extend  for  considerable  distances  to 
terminate  in  arborizations  surrounding  the  ends  of  the  visual  cells,  thus 
establishing  indirect  conduction  between  the  elements  lodged  within  the 
plexiform  stratum.  The  larger  inner  horizontal  cells  (»ccupy  the  deej>er 
portions  of  the  layer,  some  jMjssessing  descending  processes  which  penetrate 
centrally  as  far  as  the  inner  plexiform  layer,  in  which  they  terminate  in 
arborizations. 

The  Layer  of  Bipolar  Nert^e-cells,  or  the  Inner  Nuelear  Layer. — This 
stratum,  as  usually  seen,  closely  resembles  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  being 
apparently  composed  of  large  numbers  of  deeply  staining  gmnules.  The 
layer  measures  fn)m  0.035  mm.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  disk  to  0.018 
mm.  at  the  ora  serrata. 

The  ganglion-cells  of  the  layer  consist  of  two  chief  varieties — those 
especially  related  to  the  rod- visual  cells,  and  hence  appropriately  called  rod- 
bipolars  ;  and  those  associated  with  the  cone-cells,  known  as  the  cone-bipolars. 
The  particular  purpose  of  the  bi]X)lars  is  to  supply  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  visual  cells,  around  which  they  terminate  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  large  ganglion  elements  giving  off  the  nerve-fibers  to  the  brain,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  their  centrally  directed  processes  expand,  on  the  other.  Refer- 
ence to  Fiff.  40  shows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  processes  of  the  cone- 
bipolars  differs  from  that  of  the  processes  of  the  rod-bipolars :  the  latter 
extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  inner  plexiform  layer  to  the 
bodies  of  the  ganglion-cells,  which  they  enclose  with  their  arborizations. 
The  descending  processes  of  the  cone-bipolars,  on  the  contrary,  are  limited  to 
the  inner  plexiform  layer,  meeting  with  the  expansions  of  the  ascending 
dendrites  of  the  large  ganglion-cells  at  various  levels,  where  the  interlacing 


Fig.  40.— Elements  of  the  mammalian  retina  after  treatment  with  the  Golgi  silver  method  (Cajal) : 

I.  Section  of  the  dop's  retina:  <i,  crone-fiber;  ft,  rod-fiber  and  nucleus;  r.  rf,  biiM)lar  cells  (inner  gran- 
ules) with  vertical  ramification  of  outer  ])roceH8e8  destined  to  receive  the  enlarged  ends  of  n>d-ftber8 ;  «, 
bipolars  with  flattened  ramification  for  ends  of  cone-fibers :/,  giant  biwlar  with  flattened  ramification  ;  g, 
cell  sending  a  neuron  or  nerve-fiber  process  to  tlie  outer  molecular  layer :  h,  amacrine  cell  with  diflHise 
arb<:)rization  in  inner  molecular  layer:  *,  nerve-fibrils  passing  to  outer  molecular  layer :  j,  centrifugal 
fibers  passing  from  nerve-fiber  layer  to  inner  molecular  layer;  m,  nerve-fibril  passing  into  inner  molecu- 
lar layer:  n,  ganglionic  cells. 

II.  Horizontal  or  basal  cells  of  the  outer  molecular  layer  of  the  dog's  retina.  A.  small  cell  with 
dense  arborization:  R.  large  cell.  lying  in  inner  nuclear  layer,  but  with  its  processes  branching  in  the 
outer  molecular:  «,  its  horizontal  neuron  ;  (',  medium-size<l  cc?ll  of  the  same  character. 

III.  fells  from  the  retina  of  the  ox:  a.  rod-bipolars  with  vertical  arborization:  h,  c.  d,  e,  cone- 
bipolars  with  horizontal  ramification  :  /,  *;,  bipolars  with  very  extensive  horizontal  ramification  of  outer 
process;  h,  cells  lying  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  <mter  molecular  layer,  and  ramifying  within  it;  i,j,m, 
amacrine  cells  within  the  substance  of  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

IV.  Neurons  or  axis-cylinder  processes  belonging  to  horizontal  cells  of  the  outer  molecular  layer,  one 
of  them,  h,  ending  in  a  close  ramificati(»n  at  a. 

V.  Nervous  elements  connected  with  the  inner  molecular  layer  of  the  ox's  retina  :  A.  amacrine  cell, 
with  long  processes  ramifying  in  the  outermost  stratum  :  B.  large  amacrine  with  thick  processes  ramify- 
ing in  second  stratum  ;  ('.  flattened  amacrine  with  long  and  fine  processes  ramifying  mainly  in  the  first 
and  fifth  .strata;  I),  amacrine  witlj  radiating  tuft  of  fibrils  destint»d  for  third  stratum;  K,  large  ama- 
crine, with  pn»cesses  ramifying  in  fiftl»  stratum  :  F,  small  amacrine,  branching  in  second  stratum  ;  G.  H, 
other  amacrines  destined  for  fourth  stratum  :  n,  small  ganglion-cell  sending  its  processes  to  fourth 
stratum:  h,  a  small  gang!  ion-c<>ll  with  ramifications  in  three  strata;  c,  a  small  cell  ramifving  ultimately 
in  first  Htmtum:  d,  a  medium-sized  ganirl ion-cell  ramifying  in  fourth  stratum;  e,  giant  cell,  branching  in 
third  stratum  :  /.  a  bistratified  cell  ramifying  in  second  and  fourth  strata. 

V^I.  Amacrines  and  ganglion-cells  fronj  the  dog:  A. amacrine  with  radiating  tuft;  B.  large  amacrine 
passing  to  third  stratum  :  ('and  (},  small  amacrines  with  radiations  in  second  stratum:  F.  small 
amacrine  passing  to  third  stratum:  1),  amaerine  with  dilTuse  arborization:  K.  amacrine  lu'lon^ing  to 
fourth  stratum;  «,  d,r.n.  small  ganglion-cells,  ramifying  in  various  strata;  b, /,  large  ganglion-cells, 
showing  two  diff'erent  charac'ters  of  arl>orization  :  /,  bistratified  cell. 

VII.  Amacrines  and  gaiiglion-<'ells  from  the  dog:  A.  B,  (.',  small  amacrines  ramifying  in  middle  of 
molecular  layer:  ft,  d.  g,  h,  i,  small  ganglion-cells  showing  varicms  kin<ls  of  arlM)rization ;  /,  a  larger 
cell,  similar  in  character  to  g,  but  with  longer  branch  :  a,  c,  c.  giant  cells  with  thick  branches  ramifying 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  layers;  L,  L,  ends  of  bipolars  branching  over  ganglion-cells. 
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arborizations  of  the  two  elements  form  plexuses  of  consi<leraI)le  extent.  The 
periphenil  arborizations  of  the  cone-bi[)olars  ex])an<l  l>eneath  the  broad  bases 
of  the  cone-visual  cells,  forming  horizontally-extended,  terminal  plate-like 
groups  of  ultimate  fibrilhe. 

In  addition  to  the  bipolar  cells  the  inner  zone  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer 
cont^iins  nervous  elements  which  were  long  ago  des<?ril>ed  by  Muller  under 
the  name  of  "  s|K)ngioblasts,"  under  the  impression  that  the  cells  in  question 
were  concerned  in  the  priKluction  of  the  sustentacular  framework  of  the 
layer :  these  elements  an*  now  regarded  as  nervous  in  character,  and,  from 
their  pi^cidiarity  of  seemingly  l)eing  without  axis-cylinder  pnK*esses,  have 
been  namcnl  by  Cajal  amucrine  celU,  The  richly  branching  dendrites  of  these 
elements  extend  into  the  inner  plexiform  layer,  in  which  they  end  either  in 
the  expandeil  brush-like  arborizjitions  of  the  (liffuae  amacrinen,  or  in  the  hori- 
zontally extending  arborizations  of  the  stratiform  type.  A  few  oval  nuclei 
within  this  stratum  belong  to  the  long  columnar  supj>orting  fibers  of  Muller, 
which  usually  possess  irivgular  nucleated  ex|>ansions  within  the  zone. 

The  Infernal  Ph'xi form,  or  Luter  Reticular  Lnt/er, — This  has  l)een  already 
largt^y  describi>d  incidentiiUy  to  the  consideration  of  the  ()i|H)lar  cells,  since  the 
ex]mnsions  of  the  process(»s  of  these  elements  contribute  largely  to  the  formation 
of  this  layer.  The  inner  plexiform  stratum,  al)out  0.04  nmi.  in  width,  resem- 
bles closely  the  similar  outer  zone,  being  really  an  intricate  reticulum  formed 
by  the  interlacement  of  the  processes  of  nerve-ct»lls  situated  in  the  adjacent 
laminff).  In  addition  to  the  delicate  supporting  framework  of  neuroglia,  the 
princi^ml  constituents  of  the  layer  are  tlie  descending  ])rocesses  of  the  ro<i- 
and  cone-biiK>lars  and  the  horizontal  cells  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  and  the 
ascending  tlendrites  from  the  subjacent  large  ganglion-cells,  augmented  by 
the  pnKH?sses  derive<l  fmm  the  amacrine  cells.  The  supporting  fibers  of 
Muller  are  also  conspicuous  as  vertically  coursing  striae  within  this  stratum. 

The  Layer  of  Ganfflion^rlls. — This  layer,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is 
characterized  by  the  large  nervous  elements  which  form  its  chief  constituent. 
The  conspicuous  ganglion-cells  are  disposal  as  a  closely-placed  single  n)W 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  n.»tina :  toward  the  macular  region,  how- 
ever, tliey  beci>me  more  numerous,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  yellow 
spot  are  arnuigetl  as  a  double  layer,  increasing  in  number  within  that  area  until, 
at  the  margin  of  the  fovea,  they  are  superimposed  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
lie  from  six  to  eight  dee[).  Toward  the  ora  serrata,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  sparingly  distributed,  lying  isolated  and  widely  semrated.  The  ganglion- 
cells  rt»si»mble  other  typic;il  nervous  elements  in  the  |x>ssession  of  richly 
branchtnl  dendrites,  which  (wss  into  the  inner  plexiform  layer  to  end  in 
arborizjitions  in  relation  with  the  desivnding  pnx'esses  of  the  binolars,  and 
axis-cylinder  pnKvsses,  or  neurites,  which  bect)me  the  axis-cylinaers  of  the 
nervi»-tibers  iH>nverging  towanl  the  optic  entrance,  and  thence,  as  optic 
fibers,  brainwanl.  The  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  dendrites  within  the 
inner  plexifonn  layer  have  suppliinl  a  Iwsis  for  the  division  of  the  ganglion- 
cells  into  two  gn>ups — thosi*  which  terminate  in  horizontal  ramifications 
limiteil  to  definite  stnita,  and  thost^  which  terminate  in  f/WiA*  ramifications 
distributeil  to  the  entire  layer.  Additional  distinctions,  de{>ending  on  the 
size  of  the  ix41s,  as  faiyey  me(Utinu  and  .^/*i<?//,  ari»  als4>  rei^H>gniztHl. 

The  Ijttyer  of  AV/T«-/fA<'/v. — This  is  largt4y  the  dinn-t  i\>ntribution  of  the 
precciling  stratum,  since  the  nerve-filn^rs  i*om|>osing  this  zone  are  the  extended 
neurites  of  the  ganglion-cells.  At\er  arising  fnun  the  pn»siding  cells  the  fibers 
almo>t  at  omv  assume  a  horizontal  ouirst*  and  torm  largtT  or  smaller  bundles, 
which,  after  traversing  a  distaniv  varying  with  the  i>osition  of  their  origin,  oon- 
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verge  to  the  optic  entrance  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  visual 
nerve.  The  size  of  the  nerve-fibers  is  generally  small,  but  a  limited  number 
of  very  large  fibers  also  exist :  these,  it  is  supposed,  are  connected  with  gan- 
glion-cells of  exceptional  magnitude. 

In  addition  to  the  centrally  coursing  fibers  the  presence  of  fine  periph- 
erally directed,  or  "centrifugal,"  nerve-fibers  has  been  established.  The 
central  connections  of  such  fibers  are  at  present  uncertain  ;  their  peripheral 
terminations  lie  within  the  inner  plexiform  layer,  and  apparently  have  no 
discoverable  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  layer. 

The  bundles  of  nerve-fibers,  while  pursuing  a  general  radial  course  to- 
ward the  optic  entrance,  freely  intermingle  and  form  a  reticulum.  The 
presence  of  the  macula  lu tea  disturbs  the  strictly  radial  course  of  the  bundles 
on  the  temporal  side  of  the  optic  disk,  the  space  separating  the  latter  from 
the  yellow  spot  being  traversed  by  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  delicate  fasciculi 
which  possess  an  almost  straight  course  from 
the  macula  to  the  disk;  these  fibers  collec- 
tively constitute  the  'macular  bundle  described 
by  Michel.  The  bundles  adjacent  to  the  macu- 
lar group  suffer  deflection  from  the  typical  rad- 
ial course  and  arch  above  and  below  the  macu- 
lar area ;  beyond  the  yellow  spot  the  arching 
bundles  possess  the  typical  radial  arrangement. 

The  Sustentacttlar  Tissue. — The  ma- 
tentacular  iissucy  or  neuroglia,  of  the  retina 
exists  in  two  forms — as  the  conspicuous  rad- 
ial fibers  of  Miiller  and  as  the  spider-cells 
(Fig.  41). 

The  fibers  of  MuUer  constitute  a  sustaining 
framework  which  supports  the  nervous  elements 
as  well  as  the  neuro-epithelium,  coming  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  all  parts  of  the  retina.  The 
MuUerian  fibers  are  modified  neuroglia-cells, 
derived  originally  from  the  ectodermal  tissue 
of  the  wall  of  the  neural  tube,  which  extend 
through  almost  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
retina,  reaching  from  the  rods  and  cones,  be- 
tween which  they  contribute  delicate  septa,  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  nervous  tunic,  where 
their  expanded  bases  unite  to  form  a  seem- 
ingly continuous  sheet,  the  meinbrana  limitaiis 
interna.  The  fibers  are  slender  nucleated  col- 
umns which  contribute  lateral  offshoots  at 
various  levels  to  the  several  retinal  layers, 
among  the  elements  of  which  the  processes 
break  up  into  delicate  sustaining  fibrillse  and 
reticula.  The  broadest  expansion  along  the 
course  of  the  fibers  usually  occupies  the  inner 
nnclejir  layer,  and  also  contains  the  oval  nucleus. 
At  a  level  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  inner  ends  of  the  rods  and  cones  the  sus- 
tentacular    fibers   come    into   apposition   and 

form  an  apparent  fenestrated  partition,  the  inembrana  limitaiis  externa,  from 
the  outer  surface  of  which  minute  septa  project  between  the  rods  and  cones. 


m.Lu 

Fio.  41.— A  supporting  fiber  of 
Mttllcr  after  Htaining  by  t^'Olgi's  silver 
method  (Ramon  y  Cajal).  The  exten- 
sions of  a  single  fiber  are  shown  in 
relation  to  the  several  retinal  layers : 
1.  layer  of  nerve-fibers;  2,  ganglion- 
rolls  ;  3,  inner  plexiform  layer;  4,  Inner 
nuclear  layer ;  5,  outer  plexiform  layer ; 
6,  outer  nuclear  layer ;  wi.  I.  e.,m.  1. 1.,  re- 
spectively, the  external  and  internal 
limiting  membrane :  fe,  nucleus  of  fiber : 
a,  process  extending  into  internal 
plexiform  layer. 
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probably  acting  as  an  insulation  of  the  individual  percipient  elements.  As 
already  noted,  the  inner  ends  of  the  fibers  of  Miiller  are  greatly  enlarged, 
the  bases  of  the  conspicuous  pyramidal  or  conical  expansions  coming  into 
close  contact  and  producing  tlie  ap|)earance,  when  treated  with  silver  nitrate, 
of  a  continuous  layer  of  endothelial  plates ;  the  bundles  of  retinal  nerve- 
fibers  pass  between  the  diverging  fibers  to  continue  their  radial  course. 
Within  the  fiber  layer  additional  sustentacular  elements  exist  as  the  Hpuler- 
cells,  neurogliar  elements  whose  characteristics  appearance  is  due  to  the  long, 
delicate  processes  which  extend  from  the  cell-boay  l)etween  the  nerve-fibers 
in  various  directions. 

The  Macula  I/Utea. — The  structure  of  the  retina  undergcHis  im]K)rtant 
modifications  within  two  areas — at  the  macula  lutea  and  the  ora  scTrata  (Fig. 
42).  On  approaching  the  macula  the  ganglion-cells  l)ecome  so  numerous  that 
a  single  layer  no  longer  suffices  for  their  accommcnlation,  and  consequently  they 
lie  two  deep  ;  within  the  macular  area  the  number  further  increases,  so  tliat  they 
constitute  a  stratum  which  includes  from  six  to  eight  rows  of  the  nervous  ele- 
ments. On  reaching  the  fovea  centralis,  however,  the  greatly  thickened  gan- 
glion-layer rapidly  decreases  in  thickness  towanl  the  center  of  the  depression, 
becoming  scattered  and  no  longer  sufficient  to  constitute  a  complete  stratum, 
until  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  the  ganglion-cells  are  altogether  absent.  The 
fiber-layer  <'onsequently  suffers  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  disappears  as 
a  distinct  stratum  at  the  point  where  the  ganglion-cells  end.  The  bipolar  cells 
continue  to  the  center  of  the  fovea  as  an  irregular  row  of  small  elements  sup- 
ported within  the  finely  reticular  tissue  which  rej)resents  the  fused  outer  and 
inner  plexiform  layers,  and  fills  the  space  between  the  visual  cells  and  the 
inner  surface  of  tlie  retina. 

The  most  prominent  stratum  within  the  fovea  is  that  formed  by  the  visual 
cells,  here  composed  entirely  of  the  cone-cells,  which  present  a  depth  about 
three  times  that  of  all  the  more  internally  placed  strata  combined.  The 
cones  gradually  lengthen  on  approaching  the  foveal  center  until,  over  the 
middle  of  the  depression,  they  measure  more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
corresponding  elements  at  the  margins  of  the  pit :  associated  with  the 
increased  length,  the  cones  become  greatly  attenuated,  appearing  as  long, 
delicate,  slender  fibers  of  which  the  outer  segment  contributes  by  far  the 
greater  part  (Fig.  42). 

The  external  limiting  membrane  exhibits  a  slight  inward  deflection  over 
the  area  included  within  the  outward  curve  of  the  inner  membrane :  this 
outer  depression,  the  so-called /orra  externa,  produces,  however,  but  slight 
dipping  inward  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  retina,  as  the  increased  length  of 
the  cones  in  a  measure  com ])en sates  for  the  sinking  of  the  limiting  membrane. 
It  is  probable  that  the  position  of  the  external  fovea  corresponds  to  an  asso- 
ciated thickening  of  the  choroidal  tissue.  In  recapitulation,  therefore,  the 
layers  oa'upying  the  center  of  the  fovea  are  the  cone  visual  cells,  constituting 
the  layer  of  cones  and  the  external  nuclear  layer  and  the  fused  outer  and 
inner  plexiform  strata,  with  the  included  bipolar  cells.  The  ganglion-cells 
and  their  derivative  nerve-fibers  are  absent  in  the  center  of  the  fovea. 

The  Ora  Serrata. — The  extreme  anterior  limit  of  the  visual  portion 
of  the  retina  is  distinguished  by  a  sudden  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the 
nervous  tunic,  <lepeiident  u])on  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  percipient 
elements,  as  well  as  those  layers  coneerneil  in  the  transmission  of  the  light 
stimuli  centrally,  the  layer  of  retinal  pigment  alone  retaining  its  identity  in 
the  further  extension  of  the  nervous  coat. 

The  characteristic  series  of  about  forty  well-marked  dentations  observed 
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in  the  arlult  rf^tiuM  arc  clnsi-ly  a^stH^iateil  with  tlio  aremiiniodative  fiinrtionj 
i*iiitx*  in  curly  lit(%  before  aeecfriiiiiodijlifni  is  t'lilly  exerei^icd,  the  typical  ?ser- 
nitetl  ln>rdcr  is  wanting,  the  termination  of  the  visual  part  of  the  reiiiml 
sheet  Inking  marketl  by  a  comparatively  smooth  line,  the  *Mnuisitit>n  bonier '* 
of  Selion,  licset  with  imineroos  mi  mite  projections  whieli  alTonl  attaeliment 
to  certain  of  the  delicate  zonular  fibers. 

The  sud*leii  rcihictioii  oi'  the  retina  depends  espeeially  upon  the  disap- 
m*arance  of  the  plexiform  stnita,  the  layer  of  nnls  and  cones,  liowever,  hav- 
ing pi-evionsly  lost  its  integrity  as  a  distinct  zone.  The  inn(*r  nnelear  layer 
is  continne<l  farthest,  at  the  anterior  limit  nf  the  oni  jiassing  into  tlie  singU^ 
layer  c»f  c<dumnar  elements,  which,  in  ccuijunction  with  the  |Mgincnted  cells, 
are  eontinueil  over  the  eiliaiT  zone  and  proeessCvS  as  the  jiars  ciliaris  retinae. 
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'     !  >iii^raniraattc  M^rtloTi  thmuffh  thu  fovea  centralis  ctf  tlit-  human  rttina  (OoMlngBirtl  nud 
L'jni^flioi]  vcn  Itiyi-r;  4,  InruT  iiitekar  layer;  t\  i>ulor  nurleflr  Jav*'T^  the  cone-rU>er«  fi>niiing 
i  i.vii'rMHl  fibrous  layer  of  UtfTik*;  7,  coiiirh:  mAt.,  external  limitiiij?  nn'mliraiic ;  m.l.i.,  in- 
Miiiiiii^  nieiubriine;  **.(!.',  i,  fj.,  *nitcr  atid  iniit-T  Kraoults  (L'<^»DL''DUclel  iiiid  bipyliirsK 

The  radial  fibers  of  Midler  are  especially  well  developed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ora  serrata,  being  t>f  large  size  and  nnmerous.  Si  clost/  is  the  relation 
hetwtH^n  the  snstentacidar  tissue  and  the  ctra  that  it  lias  In-en  suggested  that 
fhe  supfiorting  hbcix  are  Cinitinuecl  beyond  the  limits  ol'  the  S4*rrated  bonier 
and  become  cdtmected   with  the  zonular  in  hers. 

The  Optic  Entrance* — The  point  toward  which  the  centrally  dirc<'tcd 
axi.s-eylindei's  of  the  fiber-layer  chhi verge  to  ese!ip<"  from  the  interior  of  the 
eyelmil  and  U*  form  the  optic  nerve  is  marked  by  a  !ight-<*oIorc4l  circulai 
art^K  varying  frnm  l.o  to  1,7  mm.  in  diameter,  the  opth  vftfraftrc,  opfh  <7/,s/.', 
or  of^k  jMipiiitt.  The  stirtm-e  of  tlii'  yelh»wish-  or  lihiish-wlnte  disk  is  In-okcn 
by  the  central  retinal  vessels  which  picree  tfic  area  ececntri*"^dly,  lying  tisnally 
fiomewhat  nearer  the  naaal  side,  and  pass  over  the  margins  of  the  disk  to 
gain  the  snrronnding  fiber- hiycr. 

On  examining  a  vertical  seetion   through  the  optic  entrance  {Fig.  43)  it 
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will  be  seen  that  tlie  tliiek  bimdles  t>f  the  optic?  fibers  wiiieli  an*li  nver  the 
margins  of  the  iuterrupted  retiiKil  luul  efioniidal  Invur-^  la  piln  tlK*  disk  pri>- 
diice  a  slight  elcvatirm,  iIh^  ptipUla  opfiri :  ijt  *'rMjse*jUi'iuv  nf  the  rapid  tircliing  | 
of  tlie  fibers  the  eenter  uf  the  tiisk  l^  lower  thatj  tlir  jnaru:in  ;  heiMu*  tlu*  pro 
(iliction  of  the  socalled  ffhtfsioiot/trftf  r,i*ntvittton  (s^ee  aW*  jM^e  G*i),  Tlie 
reiiKiining  retinal  layers  tcrniinute  abruptly  in  the  vieiuity  of  the  nerv^e- 
eiitra licet  a  narrtJW  maze  of  re^ticulated  Iniermalittk'  finMfie  he))araiing  theta 
from  the  ar<:liwl  bandk-is  of  rjerve-tibers.  The  gaiiirlion*c*ells  nrv  iUv  liivt  to 
disiippear,  wliik*  thr  visual  eells  t'oiitiime  farthest  toward  the  ucrve,  the  rocj- 
aiid  eone-fifiers  assyuiirj«;  an  obli^iK'  positiny. 

The  ijiooif-nsHcLH  of  the  retina  first  aiqtear  on  the  f»ptie  disk  as  they 
emerge  from  the  hunilles  of  nerve-fiber<^,  between  and  pandlel  ti>  whieh  they 
run  from  the  point  at  whieh  they  obIi«|uely  enter  the  itjitif  nerve  some  15  to 
20  mm.  beyond  the  eveball,  Tlie  retinal  ve.sseLs^  of  wliieli  tht^  arfcrh  rrnlrafi^ 
riiinfr  mu\  the  arcom[»!iuying  vein  are  the  chief  trindcs,  form  a  closed  sy sti-m 
which  only  indirectly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  entrance,  eoinmunimtai 
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Pig,  iS— Ijfmg'iujflirml  Bectitnj  of  optio  pntranre  of  human  eye  (PicrBol) :  a»  a,  bundles  of  optic  flbexs, 


Wbich  ipread  out  ovtr  rt^tltm  at  «',«':  h,  InytTH  of  retina;  r,  chnrokl;  rf,  svlera,  eonihiuvfl  aerosa  optic 
nerw  as  the  Inininii  t-ribrosti:  *:,  ij,  i,  resiicrtivi^ly  thv  pfal,  arRt'bnt>id»  and  dural  shrnthMtif  oplir  nt-rve, 
tindii^iti)^  »ub(luru1  and  titibnmelmoidul  l)'mph-spm'e!>4 ;  t,t\  retltml  bli.iiM]-vci;»eL»  cut  loii^ltijillrially. 

with  the  vessels  diHtributed  to  the  remaining  coats  of  the  eyeball.  On  attain- 
ing the  optic  disk  the  centnil  artery  divides  into  two  main  i^tcnTS,  the  saptrior 
and  h{frnor  pupilhtnf  braftrhrn^  directrd  almost  vertically  upward  and  ilown- 
ward»  These  sub*livide  into  s>^maller  l)ninclKs,  the  ^///^cr/or  and  infrrlor  tniMil 
and  ft'tttpftnif  (frferitK^  which  i*iin  mi'sially  anil  hiterally  ;  additional  twiofs  pa-^s 
directly  otitward  as  the  snperior  an<l  inferior  macnfar  arferifs  to  supply  tlie 
important  area  fd'  the  ye!h>w  spot.  While  tlie  jrreater  part  of  the  niacuhir 
area  is  richly  supplitHl  with  litood-vesseJs,  tlu*  fovea  centralis  is  witlnait  tlieni* 
On  examining  the  details  (^f  the  vascular  distribution  of  the  rrtina  it  is 
found  that  the  vessels  rd'  larger  size  are  contained  witliin  tlic  fil>er-layei% 
dividing  into  branches  whirli  «lo  not  aoast4tmr»se,  being  '*  end-arteries."  The 
arterioles  break  up  into  rich  eajiillary  networks,  which  are  distributed  as  the 
Inner  and  o^Ver  plexuses,  the  former  lying  at  the  junction  of  tfie  fiber-  and  the 
ganglion-layer,  wfiile  the  latter  is  sitiiatcil  within  tlic  inner  nuclear  ^onc,  Ijcing 
especially  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  functional ly  active  bipolar  ncrvc- 
ceKs.  As  aln-ady  not4'<l,  the  nntritiou  of  the  pcrc^ipient  elements,  the  visual 
cells,  is  niainly  maintairieti  by  the  dense  vascular  network  of  the  chorio- 
rapillaris  of  tlic  ruiddh^  tunic. 
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The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  are  represented  chiefly  by  the  perivascular 
lymph-channels  which  enclose  all  tlie  veins  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  and 
cx>mmunicate  with  the  subpial  lymph-space  of  the  optic  nerve.  Between  the 
larger  nerve-bundles,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  papilla,  the  interfascicular 
lymph-clefts  may  be  regarded  as  additional  lymphatic  channels.  The  fact 
that  injections  from  the  subpial  space  pass  between  the  pigment  layer  and  the 
nnls  and  cones,  and  again  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  and  the 
adjacent  hyaloid  membrane,  has  been  regarded  as  proof  of  the  existence  of 
lymph-spaces  in  these  situations. 

The  Optic  Nerve. — The  nerve  of  sight,  about  5  cm.  in  length,  is  divisible 
into  three  segments — the  intracranial y  the  intraorbiiai ,  and  the  intraocular. 
The  first  of  these,  the  intracranial,  extends  from  the  optic  commissure  to  the 
optic  foramen,  a  distance  of  about  1  cm.,  and  contains  the  extensions  of  the 
fibers  which  eventually  pavss  to  end  in  terminal  arborizations  associated  with 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  cerebral  centers  within  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  external  geniculate  bodies,  and  the  anterior  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  The  cortical  areas  connecteil  with  sight  have  been  definitely  located 
within  the  occipital  lobe,  and  probably  include  the  cuneus.  The  intraorbital 
portion  of  the  nerve  presents  a  series  of  slight  curves  which  render  the 
nerve  sigmoid  rather  than  straight. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  optic  nerve  show  it  to  be  composed  of  a  large 
number,  about  eight  hundred,  of  distinct  bundles  of  medullated  fibers  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  connective- tissue  septa,  which  are  derived  as 
ofTshoots  from  the  pial  sheath  investing  the  nerve.  The  entire  number  of 
fil)ers  contained  within  the  optic  nerve  probably  approaches  a  million,  the 
measurable  fibers  having  been  estimated  at  about  half  that  number  by  Salzer. 
In  its  arrangement  and  composition  the  optic  nerve  resembles  a  gigantic 
funiculus,  the  endoneuriura  being  in  the  present  instance  represented  by  the 
penetrating  pial  tissue,  while  the  sheath  itself  corresponds  to  the  perineurium. 
The  nerve-fibers  vary  in  diameter  from  a  delicacy  which  defies  measurement 
to  a  thickness  of  0.01  mm.  In  addition  to  the  connective-tissue  fibers  form- 
ing the  coarser  trabecula  and  septa,  the  sustentacular  tissue  proper  consists  of 
neuroglia  in  which  numerous  spider-cells  are  prominent :  these  elements  are 
supplemented  by  the  deeply-staining  connective-tissue  cells  belonging  to  the 
fibnnis  septa. 

The  intraorbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  invested  by  extensions  of 
the  brain-membranes  which  form  the  corresponding  duraly  arachnoidal,  and 
pial  isheaths.  The  general  character  of  these  envelopes  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  meninges,  the  tough  dural  sheath  lying  outside  and  the  pial  sheath  closely 
apphed  to  the  nerve,  with  the  arachnoidal  sheath  between.  Between  the 
dural  and  arachnoidal  envelopes  lies  the  subdural  lymph-space  ;  between  the 
arachnoidal  and  the  pial  sheaths,  the  subarachnoidal  space.  On  reaching  the 
fibrous  tunic  of  the  eyeball  all  these  sheaths,  together  with  the  included 
spaces,  terminate  by  blending  with  the  fibro-elastic  stroma  of  the  sclera,  the 
lymph-spaces  extending  sometimes  for  a  short  distance  between  the  fibrous 
bundles  of  the  outer  tunic. 

The  external  limit  of  the  intraocular  segment  of  the  optic  nerve  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  position  at  which  the  nerve-fibers  acquire  a  medullarj' 
sheath  on  emerging  from  the  sclerotic  tissue  which  they  traverse.  The 
scleral  bundles  separate  to  allow  the  passjige  of  the  groups  of  optic  fibers, 
and  interlace  with  one  another  to  form  a  sieve-like  structure,  the  lamina 
cribrosa  (Fig.  43).  The  bridging  fibers  are  contributed  particularly  by 
the  inner  third  of  the  scleral  coat,  but  are  supported  by  additional  bundles 
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of  fibrous  tissue  derived  from  the  connective-tissue  septa  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  Crystalline  I^ens. — The  most  important  part  of  the  refractive 
apparatus  of  the  eye  consists  of  a  transparent  lenticular  body,  the  crystcUUne 
lenn,  of  circular  outline  and  biconvex  section,  which  sup])orts  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris  in  front  and  rests  within  a  depression,  the  p<Uellar  fotusa,  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  body  behind ;  laterally,  the  lens  is  con- 
nected with  the  supjwrting  fibers  which  collectively  form  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, or  zone  of  Zinn.  The  lens  substance  consists  of  a  soft,  compressible 
material  of  such  transparency  during  youth  as  to  |K)ssess  no  color ;  later,  with 
the  advent  of  senile  changes,  it  assumes  a  yellowish  tint  and  slight  opalescence, 
which  first  affects  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  and  gradually  extends  toward 
the  periphery'.  Early  in  life  the  lens  substance  is  of  the  sjime  consistency 
throughout ;  gradually,  however,  the  central  portion  becomes  hanler,  until 
in  advanced  age  considerable  difference  in  condensation  distinguishes  the 
"nucleus"  from  the  cortical  layers.  The  lens  l>eing  non-vascular,  its  nutri- 
tion is  maintained  entirely  by  the  intercellular  transmission  of  nutritive 
fluids :  the  differentiation  of  the  central  and  |Xiripheral  portions  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  water  of  the  favorably  situated  central  portion  of  the  lens.  The 
hardening  which  thus  gradually  takes  j)lace  results  in  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
lens  substance,  which  change  is  manifested  in  the  defective  accommodation 
which  characterizes  the  eyes  of  persons  after  middle  life.  Owing  to  the 
increased  density  of  the  nucleus,  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  of  advanced 
years  reflects  more  light,  and  the  pupil  consequently  lacks  the  jet  black  of 
young  eyes  and  apjx^ars  slightly  dimmed. 

Tne  sofl  lens  substance  is  enclosed  within  a  delicate  elastic  but  strong 
membrane,  the  kns  capsule :  the  latter  is  resistant  to  reagents,  such  as  alco- 
hol and  acids,  as  well  as  to  putrefactive  changes.  While  posse&sed  of 
considcmble  strength,  it  is  brittle  and  readily  torn  by  sharp  instruments ; 
when  incised  hs  cut  edges  roll  in  a  characteristic  manner,  with  the  outer 
surface  inward.  When  viewed  in  section  that  portion  of  the  enveloping 
membrane  covering  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  is  seen  to  be  distinctly 
thicker  than  the  corresponding  part  behind  :  these  differences  have  given  rise 
to  the  designation  of  these  portions  of  the  membrane  as  the  anterior  and  poH- 
terior  capsule,  although  both  are  but  parts  of  the  same  genend  envelope. 

Invested  by  its  capsule,  the  lens  measures  from  9-10  mm.  in  its  trans- 
verse diameter,  being  larger  in  old  and  large  subjects  ;  its  average  thickness 
is  alxnit  4  mm.,  but  this  dimension  necessarily  varies  with  the  condition  of 
acconmiodation,  being  somewhat  greater  when  the  eye  is  fixed  on  near  objects 
and  less  when  accommodated  for  distance.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
surfaces  also  varies  under  such  changing  conditions,  that  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face, howev(;r,  manifesting  greater  change  under  the  extremes  of  accommoda- 
tion than  that  of  the  posterior  ;  thus,  while  the  radii  of  the  anterior  surface 
for  distant  and  near  vision  are  respectively  10  and  6  mm.,  those  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  for  the  same  conditions  are  respectively  6  and  5  mm.  These 
figun?s  establish  the  fact  that  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  is  much  more  affected  in  accommodation  than  that  of  the  posterior, 
which  nunains  almost  unchanged.  (See  also  page  135.)  The  length  of 
a  meridian  of  the  lens  measures  about  12  mm.  The  average  weight  of 
the  lens  is  alxuit  0.22  gm.,  and  the  specific  gravity  1121.  The  anterior 
pole  of  the  lens  lies  about  2.3  mm.  behind  the  cornea  under  passive  con- 
ditions of  accommodation  ;  its  posterior  pole,  al)out  15.5  mm.,  in  front  of  the 
macula  lutea.     Oitical  (examination  has  demonstrated  a  slight  outward  devi- 
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that  of  the  eye;  an  additional^  but  Miialler,  vertical  deviation  has  alstv  been 
tiotetl. 

The  struct mv  of  the  crystalline  lens  can  best  be  o]ipreeiateil  after  retell- 
ing what  has  already  bwn  stated  in  eonneetioii  with  its  mnde  of  fonnation. 
The  lens  ilevehms  f)y  t!ie  elongnti^jn  and  nio^lifieatittn  nf  the  oritrinal  ectcK 
(UTniie  epitiieliid  cells,  whirh  bieoine  erHiverteil  intu  the  lens-libers,  those 
ronstitntiiJ<»  the  [»Hsterior  widl  id'  the  jiriniary  lens-sae  at  first  composing 
the  entire  lens  substance.  Subsn|Uently  additionid  lavers  of  lens-tibers  are 
pHKliicefl  by  the  elon«^itinn  -Mid  speeiuliza- 
titm  of  tlie  0(4 Is  constituting  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  lens-sac,  w  liieh  later  are  known 
as  the  rplthriium  of  the  aiitrrifn'  caphitie. 
The  retri*>n  in  which  the  trans  tun  nation 
c»f  the  epithelial  cells  into  lens- fibers  takes 
plain.*  eornesponds  to  the  equatoriid  area, 
and  is  known  as  the  inntxttiotiaf  zone; 
throughout  the  entire  perioij  of  j^rowtl* 
this  reunion  exbil>its  the  run vcr>ion  of  the 
rohunnar  e[iithelia!  eh^nients  ot'  the  anterior 
capsule  into  the  eltio^ated  nieridionally 
arnui^ed  lenA-tibers,  The  lens  substance, 
therefore,  is  composed  of  nioili(ied  epi- 
thelial  tissue. 

The  capsule  of  the  Ittis  is  of  entirely 
different  ori<rin,  since  its  development  is 
due  to  tnesmlennie  tissues,  and  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  lens  substimee. 

The  cftpmilc  of  the  lens  envelops  the 
lens  substance  on  all  sides  witli  a  delicnte, 
highly  elastic  nienibrane,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  sujiportin^  the  s<dt  material  con- 
st itn  ting*  the  bulk  of  the  lens,  af!brds 
attachment  ior  the  fibers  of  the  suspens^uy 
ligament.  T!ie  cfipsule  varies  in  thick* 
Ue!S§i,  being  most  robust  in  the  central  area 
bf  its  anterior  surface,  wla^re  it  measures  from  0.01 0  to  0.015  nmi.  in  tlvieknea*?, 
and  thinner  at  the  periphery  ;  its  most  attenuated  j>art  is  the  central  area  of 
iti*  jKtsterior  portion,  where  it  measures  from  0.005  to  0.007  mm.  The  capsule 
does  not  €*xhil)it  any  details  of  structure,  and  in  chemical  eomiMiijition  and 
reactions  differs  from  both  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue. 

The  cpiihellum  of  the  lni,H*i'ftp.^uff  lies  beneath  the  anterior  caivsule  alone, 
consisting  of  a  siuirtc  layer  i*f  polyhedral  flattcnetl  (tIIs,  about  0.020  mm.  in 
liarncter.  These  elements  niorjihologit^idly  represent  the  anterior  wall  of  tiie 
original  lens-sac.  On  a|>pr<mching  the  margin  of  the  lens  the  cells  of  tlie 
nnferior  eapsule  become  n^irc  elongated,  miiil  finally,  in  the  transition  zone, 
the  cjnthelial  elenients  become  converted  into  the  young  lens-fibers.  As  a 
jivsult  nf  thesi'  changes  being  confined  to  a  limited  area,  the  nuclear  zone, 
|KH*uliar  sjnral  figure,  is  produced  l>y  the  ehmgating  cells  and  their  nuclei, 
to  which   the  term   iftt^^-trJiorf  has   been  applied. 

The  xvfjHtunrr  i\i  the  lens,  eonstitutiug  its  entire  bulk,  is  composed  of 
layers  <)f  elong:ate<l  and  nioditied  epithelial  cells,  tlie  ItHx-fiber^,  united  by  an 
exu^einelv   thin   laver  of  cement  sul»stance.     The   individual    lens-filx^rs,   a« 


Fks.  4-1.— M«^H(i tonal  aeetioTi  ihrouKh 
Immiiii  cryiitallliiL'  lens  (Hnbui'liini :  A, 
HnUrhiT.  H,  j>uftU-Hor  sdrfm'e:  r,c,  im^uu- 
torinl  ^egi^Jn :  1, 1',  aiiltriiir  niirl  jiofiteriiir 
t'ttpKule;   2^  t'ltiUn-lhiiu    tn^ieaUi    iiiitfrior 

uf  lilH.-h* ;  4,  trrtusitloti  x.m\v  where  culls  of 
imtcrior  i^pilbolium  nrv  mmvi^rtetl  into  lens- 
fllK'Di;  o,  line U* US, 
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seen  after  isolation  by  boiling,  maceration  in  dilute  acids,  and  other  methods, 
are  long,  ribbon-like  fibers  which,  on  transverse  view,  present  a  compressed 
hexagonal  outline.  The  lens-fibers  vary  in  length,  those  forming  the  outer 
layers  of  the  lens  being  distinctly  longer  than  those  found  within  the  nucleus  : 
the  former  extend  about  two-thirds  of  the  meridional  distance  from  pole  to 

Sole,  while  the  latter  correspond  to  the  length  of  the  lens-axis.  Additional 
iflRerences  in  the  breadth  and  thickness  exist  between  the  fibers  fn)m  the 
periphery  and  central  layers,  the  dimensions  of  the  more  superficially  situated 
fibers  being  the  greater.  The  fibers  also  exhibit  variations  in  consistency, 
depending  upon  the  relatively  greater  amount  of  tissue-juices  in  the  cortical 
layers. 

The  lines  of  apposition  of  the  meridionally  arranged  lens-fil)ers,  joined 
by  the  cement  substance,  produce  definite  figures  of  a  stellate  form,  the  so- 
called  lens-stars  J  which  are  esj>ecially  well  marked  in  the  young  or  in  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  older  lens.     (See  page  23.) 

The  growth  of  the  lens  after  its  primary  development  is  due  entirely  to 
the  addition  of  layers  of  new  lens-fibers  derived  exclusively  from  the  cells 
of  the  anterior  epithelium,  the  transformation  being  limited  to  the  equatorial 
zone.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  direct  multiplication  of  the  lens-fibers 
themselves,  since  these  elements  represent  cells  which  have  become  specialized 
beyond  the  limits  of  reproduction. 

The  Vitreous  Body. — The  extensive  space  bounded  by  the  crystalline 
lens  and  its  suspensory  ligament  in  front,  and  by  the  retina  behind,  is  filled 
by  the  vitreous  body  or  humor  vitreus.  The  fresh  vitreous  body  appears  as 
a  semi-fluid  mass,  perfectly  transparent,  whose  general  form  resembles  a 
flattened  sphere,  the  anterior  pole  of  which  is  further  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  j>atellar  fossa  for  the  reception  of  the  |)osterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  The  function  of  the  vitreous  is  to  support  the  nervous 
tunic,  rather  than  to  act  as  a  refractive  medium,  since  its  index  of  refraction 
(1.336)  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  but  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  of  water. 

When  the  fresh  vitreous  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  tissue  passes  through  as  a  watery  fluid,  a  very  slight  proportion  of  the 
entire  structure  remaining  as  morphological  constituents :  this  observation 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  vitreous  body  anatomically  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  supporting  framework  and  the  fluid  tissue.  Chemically,  the  vitreous 
consists  of  about  98.5  j>er  cent,  water,  the  remaining  small  proportion  of  the 
whole,  composed  of  solids,  includes  salts,  extractives,  and  minute  quantities 
of  proteids  and  nucleo-albumin. 

The  semi-fluid,  gelatinous  vitreous  substance  proper  is  enclosed  within  a 
delicate  envelope,  the  hyaloid  membrane,  from  which  a  delicate  supporting 
reticulum  extends  throughout  the  mass  of  the  vitreous  body.  Without  con- 
sidering in  detail  the  conflicting  views  as  to  the  structure  of  the  vitreous 
body  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  advanced,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
established  that  the  vitreous  substance  represents  an  embryonal  form  of  con- 
nective tissue  modified  by  an  unusual  infiltration  of  water,  so  that  its  original 
condition  as  a  connective  tissue  becomes  masked. 

The  true  nature  of  the  tissue  in  question  can  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
amination of  the  fetal  vitreous  before  the  infiltration  of  the  watery  constit- 
uents has  taken  place.  The  young  tissue  j)resents  a  delicate  reticulation 
of  connective-tissue  elements,  the  interlacing  fibrilhe  forming  a  delicate 
meshwork  containing  numerous  nucleated  an^as.  With  the  advance  of 
development  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  vitreous  tissue  become 
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less  and  less  conspicuous,  until  the  adult  tissue  contains  only  suggestions  of 
the  stellate  cells  which  at  one  time  were  prominent  morphological  elements. 
In  suitably  prepared  specimens  a  delicate  supporting  framework  composed 
of  exceedingly  fine  fibrillae  can  be  demonstrated  in  all  parts  of  the  vitreous : 
at  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  vitreous  local  condensations  exist  which 
ID  places,  as  within  the  patellar  fossa,  suffice  to  form  the  external  limiting 
envelope.  Membranous  septa,  concentrically  or  otherwise  disposed,  as 
descril>ed  by  various  authors,  must  be  regarded  as  artificial  products  if  at 
all  present. 

The  cellular  elements  of  the  adult  vitreous  (Fig.  45)  are  very  meager,  and 
consist  in  a  few  sparingly  distributee!  atrophic  connective-tissue  cells;  in 
addition  to  these  elements,  which  belong  to  the  vitreous  tissue,  migratory 
leukocytes f  or  wandering  cellSy  also  occur,  especially  immediately  beneath  the 
hyaloid  membrane,  where  they  all  constitute  the  subhyaloid  ceih.  These 
cells  are  derived  probably  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic 
entrance  and  the  ora  serrata. 

The  central  portion  of  the  vitreous  is  penetrated  by  a  channel,  the  hyaloid 
canaly  canal  of  Stilling,  canal  of  Cloquet,  or  central  canal,  which  extends 


Fio.  45.— Morphological  elements  found  within  the  vitreous  body  (Schwalbe) :  a,  g,  d,  cells  without  vac- 
uoles; b,  c,  €,/,y,  vacuolated  forniH. 

from  the  optic  entrance  toward  the  lens  as  far  as  the  patellar  fossa  :  this  canal 
surrounds  the  atrophic  remains  of  the  fetal  hyaloid  vessels,  which  traversed 
the  vitreous  and  supplied  the  vascular  lens  envelope.  The  channel  begins  as 
a  slight  enlargement,  the  area  Martegiani,  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
optic  disk,  and  ends  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  lens  surface  in  a 
blind,  not  infrequently  somewhat  dilated,  extremity. 

The  hyaloid  membrane  encloses  the  greater  part  of  the  vitreous  body  as  a 
transparent  envelope  of  great  delicacy  which  closely  adheres  to  the  retina. 
In  eyes  which  have  been  kept  for  several  days  in  dilute  alcohol  the  hyaloid 
membrane  can  be  demonstrated  on  the  vitreous  body,  since  in  such  specimens 
it  can  be  separated  from  the  retina  without  mutilation.  The  hyaloid  mem- 
brane is  wanting  over  that  part  of  the  vitreous  body  which  surrounds  the 
patellar  fossa :  within  this  depression  the  peripheral  condensation  of  the  sup- 
porting tissue  of  the  vitreous  body  alone  constitutes  the  limiting  envelope  of 
the  soft  gelatinous  tissue  within. 

The  Suspensory  Apparatus  of  the  I/ens. — The  position  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  series  of  delicate  bands,  which  pass 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata  over  the  ciliary  processes  to  be  attached 
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Up  liut  \9i'ft\Atify  ttf  i\ut  \tm^.  ^T\¥r¥^.  fiU;r«  c^/llectively  i:fm^t\iuXe  the  iPiMprn- 
mfrjf  lujawniJi,  or  vtiw  of  Xinn,  a  t^irwtnrf.  of  great  imfiortance  not  only  for 
i\^:  nit\f\ftfn  iff  i\u*  UffiiHf  t;fjt  aWi  in  i'ffi'itiin^c  tlie  ctianeen  in  tlie  car\'ature  of 

tJKf  li?n*<  Mitiiux  aM^ieiated  with  accommoda- 
tion ( Fig«.  46  and  47). 

ViifWijil  fn/in  the  jKitrterior  surface,  the 
MiH\Hm'^fry  ligament  ap]iear8  asi  a  delicate 
annular  ntnurture,  alxjut  6  mm.  in  width, 
wliirli  hlffndn  with  the  peripherj'  of  the  lens 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane in  the  vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata  on  the 
other.  When  (examined  under  low  magnifi- 
cation in  meridional  sections  of  the  ciliary 
nr  ii',  uumnwumiU'  vkw.  fro.r,  >'cgir)n  the  Hunpensory  ligament  is  seen  to  be 
t^mU'fUy  i^nrfiu'*',  or  tUi^iunvrUnu  of  tu»i     Hot  H  continuous  membrane,  but  an  interla- 

p»lM'    iif   /Ami    Into    tlM*    tntmult'    of  lh«  .  ,  n      t    ^^  /M  I   •    I      I      •  1 

iiiMnCiKiifiii);  I,  \umuru>r  u-u*  HurUuv :  (ring  H(fncH  ot  dehcatc  nwrs  which  bridge  at 
mimI  iimii.f jor  unw\n.  in-iri.'.i  Into  iim  vunouH angles  the  spacc  between  the  lens  and 
•iili.;«,  iiio  riiiprruMiiijiMr  Nimnn,  for     uic  c-iiiary  processes. 

uwr\y  rMmihi.ui  mm  iiki  ciiimiI  ..f  I'. tit.  ^Iic   older   view,   whereby  the   zone  of 

Zinn  was  r(»gjirdc<l  as  a  direct  continuation 
oC  flic  inner  Icullct  of  tln^  hyaloid  membrane,  formed  by  means  of  the 
nicuvitgc  which  was  Hiipposcd  to  take  j>Iac(5  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ora 
Hcrrafa.  han  been  now  generally  displacc'cl  by  tlu^  newer  teachings  founded 
upon  tlic  more  accnrah*  Htn<lics  of  the  devclonmcutal  relations  of  the  parts  in 
<|nc«flon  :  according  to  th(»s(»  cibscrvations  tlie  hyaloid  membrane  does  not 
undergo  cleavage,  but  continues  (closely  applied  to  the  ciliary  body,  over 
which  it«  attcnnated  cxteiiHion  Htrct<'lics  as  lar  as  the  j>r(K*esses  before  fading 
away,  The  HiiH|ien«orv  lll)ers  constituting  the  zone  of  Zinn  originate  as  inde- 
jM«uilent  HtruetnrcH,  and  genetically  are  clos(»ly  related  to  the  primitive  vitreous 
nodv.  SnliHtMiuentlv  the  /.(»nular  fibers  become  closely  attached  to  the  ora 
Hcrrala  \\n  well  an  tlie  hvaloid  nieiubnuie,  and  seemingly  tlike  partial  origin 
rtMiiu  thcHc  HtruetmH»H  (l''ig,  17). 

The  Konnlar  libers  of  tlie  lulult  may  be  divide<l  into  chief  and  accessori/. 
The  chief  /.onnlar  HImmn,  whit^h  constitute  the  principal  union  between  the 
lens  and  tin*  surhMUiding  eiliarv  body,  may  be  subdivided  into  orbicHfo- 
i«ff/m(iArf*  and  t'ilio^tHifMiilitr  atHH)nling  to  the  |H)sition  of  their  attachment  to 
the  ciliary  body,  whetlu^*  to  tin*  orbiculus  ciliaris  or  tlu»  ciliary  pn>cesses. 
When  t racial  to  their  Mttaelunent  to  the  lens  the  liU'is  aiv  found  to  vary  in 
the  pojtition  ot*  their  iuM^tiou  into  the  capsule,  some  being  fustnl  in  advance, 
othet^*  behind  the  len>»  jH^Mplu^y  :  tlh»sc  variations  of  attaelunent  atVtvt  es- 
|V(Mnallv  the  orbicular  gi\>up  of  zonular  fiU»i*s,  and  heiuv  their  (»lassiti«ition 
UUo  tlie  oi^o\m»A»-om/«'#n>-<n?^kvmA?**  aiul  tin*  <>*7»i\»t*/o-^>o»N'/«Tf>-<*rfy>xMAo*  til>er!s 
which  jviKs  t'lMm  the  ciliary  ring  to  the  atu^^rior  and  [M^tcrior  suriiuv-  of  the 
Icu^'iHUVMdc  ^v^^HH*livcl\»  The  tilHMv  springing  fr^^m  the  summits  and  sides 
of  the  oiliwry  pi>HvvM^s  j\>iu  the  lens-inipsule  cither  on  the  jH^sierior  surfaiv  or 
\\\  the  jH^riphcry,  uud  luv  heuw  desiguatiHl  the  ci7*'.>-/*^Wc*»-<>r/kv«'Ar/*  or  the 

rho  m^vviory  fiU^rs  Hr^^  5m|H^rt5UU  5idditions  to  the  stn^ngth  ^^f  the  su?>- 

!^^u^^\v  U|vtuncut^  Miuv  they  \>vmpnM>  luuuenms  shorter  1kuu1>  which  act  as 
^mws  ^lui  biiideis  t\*  the  long^^r  chief  tr;iKNndH\  The  ai\>^-*^ry  lilvr^  ane 
IM'iucijviUv  of  f\\\*  kimis  iIu^m^  which  j^ass  fn^u  the  oiH:\ry  prvxy-sst^s  to  the 
\^^^  •>\UMVir  tJlm^x  5ind  fh^%s%^  whiv^h  extcml  fnnn  j^Mut  lo  jvint  within  the 
oilu^rv  •>Mu\     TIh^  fir^f  gt>Hip  iuclihU^  wumen^js  sln^rt  IkiihIs  which  iiniie  the 
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^rbieiilo-capsular  fibers  with  tlie  eiliiiry  processes  and  ciliarj*  ring ;  the  second 
jpru^eji  ej^pecially  the  liaiids  wlik-h  Imve  the  fixation  of  the  eiliiuy  p^ocess^^s 
their  ei-i»ecial  purpose,  an<l  eou:?titiite  two  principal  groups — the  orhivnfo- 
tSiary  and  the  inirfwHwnj  fil>eri?. 

The  zone  of  Zinn,  or  the  susiK^nsorv  ligsiment,  is  evidently  not  a  contin- 
uous niendiniiie,  but  a  j^eries  of  interlacing  iland^  belwccn  whieli  numerous 
ajiertures  and  clefts  occur.  The  insertion  of  the  zonular  fibers  into  the  lens 
is  m  r*.»gular  and  tin*  lihcrs  bound  together  so  intimately  tliat  it  is  jKisi^ible  to 
inji^ct  air  betw^een  the  constituents  of  the  zone,  so  that  the  lens  is  surrounded 
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'  liortAl  section  throujih  cillftry  region,  tnctudingr  twurt  of  ihe  len^  <Fin'h8),  T,  Cf^rniii; 

;  nod  nnu  jii^iin'iittMl  vvUh  Ji«f  tlie  twrb  i.'iliiiri»  rtiO'iis*';  /,»leiis;  Jl,  riliary  inu»€lt;    r,  lis 

r  t'inular  (ider^;  W,  uuurfnr  eilfHfry  nrlyrv  ;  n,  vunn]  nf  Sclik'mm;  :.  urii^lri  of  clliHry 

r-  rior  furftirr  nf  iriji;  brtiik  at  <"r;  itp^  HjihlnL'tcr  pujtilln-;  p,  edpc  of  Tuipil;  /'  liillary 

j»r  lit  liiiiiiK  iri^.  jmrtly  aiimmU^r!  M  r:  a,  bUnjd-veRHel ;   r.  mont"  of  Kinn  i  i,,  ij,  tlbt?rfi  uf 

by  an  annular  series  of  bendwl  dihitations.  This  apjiea ranee  was  Ionise  ac- 
o*pti*d  as  demonstratiuj^  the  existence  of  a  delicate  channel,  the  vftnat  of 
}*Hii^  encireliu]^  the  |MTiplicry  of  the  lens.  With  the  more  accurate  undcr- 
s.fanding  of  the  compositir*u  of  tlic  supporting  api*aratns  of  the  lens  the  exist- 
lice  of  the  f'aual  of  I'etit  has  liecomt'  doubtful,  and  in  the  former  senst'  of  a 
^i  annular  rhaunel  altogetht^r  dcnit^d  by  mo>t  auttiorities.  The  inter- 
i"iimniunicatin^  s]ra<'<^s  between  the  zonuhir  fibers  estalilishcs  a  passa^^way  for 
fluids  from  the  jKtsterior  (*hambcr  into  the  vitn-ous  chamber. 

The  Aqueous  Humor. — The  acjueous  Inimor,  the  transparent  lymph 
derive^l  fmm   ttie  blotKl-ves^si^lt?  surrounding:  the  s]>accs  in  which  it  is  con- 
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tained,  fills  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber,  as  well  as  the  extensions 
of  the  latter  represented  by  the  intrazonular  spaces. 

The  production  of  the  aqueous  humor  takes  place  in  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, and  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
possibly  also  by  those  of  the  vascular  ridges  which  extend  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris.  The  recesses  between  the  ciliary  processes  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  representing  special  secreting  tissue,  the  so-called  "  ciliary 
glands,"  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  sustain  the  view  that  in  the  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humor  the  entire  ciliary  processes  do  not  take  part. 

The  quantity  of  aqueous  humor  usually  present  is  about  275  cub.  mm.,  its 
weight  about  0.275  gm.,  and  its  specific  gravity  1.0053.  Its  index  of  refrac- 
tion is  1.337,  but  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  water  (1.334),  and  nearly  that 
of  the  cornea  (1.360) :  compared  with  the  refracting  index  of  the  vitreous 
(1.336),  it  is  found  to  be  almost  identical.  The  quantity  of  aqueous  humor 
present  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  intraocular  tension,  and 
hence  the  maintenance  of  the  free  escape  of  the  lymph,  as  provided  for  in  the 
spaces  of  Fontana  and  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  is  of  great  importance.  In  its 
cnemical  composition  the  aqueous  humor  consists  chiefly  of  water  :  in  addition 
to  the  98.6  parts  of  this  constituent,  small  quantities  of  solids,  extractives, 
and  proteids  are  present.  The  aqueous  humor  possesses  the  property  of 
absorbing  certain  organic  substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  such  as 
blood  and  the  lens  substance ;  it  also  possesses  solvent  properties  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  for  many  drugs.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  migratory 
leukocytes,  the  aqueous  humor  is  without  morphological  elements. 

The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Byeball. — The  terminal  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  various  parts  of  the  eye  have  already 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  various  structures : 
a  brief  description  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  vessels  supplying  the 
visual  organ  is  here  added. 

All  the  arteries  supplying  the  eyeball  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic 
artery  as  two  sets  of  branches,  the  retinal  and  the  ciliary.  These  form  two 
i^eparate  systems,  which  communicate  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  en- 
trance by  means  of  minute  anastomotic  twigs. 

The  retinal  system  is  based  upon  the  distribution  of  the  cerUral  artery  of 
the  retina,  a  small  branch  which  arises  from  the  ophthalmic  close  to  the  oj3tic 
foramen,  usually  in  common  with  the  internal  ciliary,  seldom  as  an  inde- 

Sendent  trunk.  On  gaining  the  interior  of  the  eyeball  the  central  stem 
ivides  into  the  retinal  arteries,  and  during  the  fetal  stages  continues  forward 
to  the  posterior  lens  surface  as  the  hyaloid  artery,  a  vessel  which  later  dis- 
appears. 

The  ciliar}'  system  supplies  the  remaining  parts  of  the  eyeball,  and  con- 
sists of  two  sets  of  vessels,  the  posterior  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The 
posterior  arise  by  two  chief  trunks,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  which  are  given 
off  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  while  it  lies  below  the  optic  nerve.  These 
stems  each  divide  into  from  four  to  ten  branches,  which  surround  the  optic 
nerve,  and  on  reaching  the  eyeball  pierce  the  sc^lerotic  coat  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ]K)int  of  entrance  of  the  nerve.  The  posterior  ciliary  arteries  then  form 
two  gniups — the  short,  which  paas  at  once  to  the  choroidal  tract  to  take  part 
in  forming  the  rich  vavscular  network  of  the  middle  tunic;  and  the  long, 
which  pass  forward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  eye,  between  the  sclera  and 
choroid,  to  the  ciliary  region,  where,  after  giving  direct  branches  to  the  ciliary 
muscle,  they  join  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  to  form  the  vascular  plexuses 
from  which  the  adjacent  parts  are  supplied. 
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The  anteriar  ciliary  arteries,  usually  from  six  to  eight  in  number,  are 
derived  from  the  muscular  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  ;  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  corneal  margin  they  penetrate  the  scleral  coat,  and  finally  join 
the  long  posterior  ciliary  vessels  to  form  the  circuhis  arteriosus  iridis  major. 
Before  passing  through  the  sclerotic  these  arteries  give  off  anterior  and  pos- 
terior branches  which  supply  the  conjunctiva  and  anterior  parts  of  the  fibrous 
tunic.  After  piercing  the  sclera  twigs  are  given  off  which  pass  to  the  ciliary 
muscle,  as  well  as  others  which  as  recurrent  branches^  together  with  similar 
branches  from  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  anastomose  with  the  choroidal 
vessels  derived  from  the  short  ciliary  trunks.  An  important  anastomotic 
communication  is  thus  established  between  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the 
choroid  proper  and  those  distributed  to  the  ciliary  region. 

The  branches  of  the  long  posterior  and  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  inos- 
culate within  the  ciliary  region  to  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  iris 
an  arterial  circuit,  the  circiuus  arteriosiLS  iridis  majory  from  which  vessels  are 
given  off  to  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  iris,  as  well  as  recurrent  anastomotic 
twigs  to  the  choroid. 

The  venous  trunks  draining  the  eyeball  in  general  correspond  in  their 
arrangement  to  that  of  the  arteries,  the  chief  groups  being  the  retiiuily  posterior^ 
and  anterior  ciliary  veins.  The  retinal  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the 
closed  retinal  system  and  follow  closely  the  correspi)nding  arteries.  The 
posterior  ciliary  veins,  or,  more  familiarly,  the  venas  vorticosce,  collect  the 
blood  from  the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes,  part  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the 
orbiculus  ciliaris,  and  the  choroid,  and  pierce  the  sclerotic  coat  within  the 
equatorial  region  as  four  large  trunks,  which  converge  at  points  about  equi- 
distant from  one  another;  after  penetrating  the  fibrous  tunic  they  additionally 
receive  the  episcleral  veins.  The  anterior  ciliary  veins  drain  a  much  more 
limited  area  than  that  supplied  by  the  corresponding  arteries,  since  within 
the  eyeball  they  receive  only  the  blood  returned  from  the  ciliary  muscle, 
taking  up  the  small  radicles  communicating  with  Schlemm's  canal :  after 
emerging  from  the  sclerotic  coat  the  anterior  ciliary  veins  receive  as  tributa- 
ries the  episcleral  and  the  anterior  conjunctival  vessels. 

The  ]^3rmpliatiC8  of  the  Byeball. — The  lymph-channels  of  the  eye- 
ball comprise  two  systems,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior. 

The  anterior  lymph'tract  embraces  (1)  the  chambers  occuj)ied  by  the  most 
important  intraocular  collection  of  lymph,  the  aqueous  humor,  together  with 
the  system  of  spaces  by  which  this  fluid  is  normally  carried  off,  as  represented 
by  the  spaces  of  Fontana  and  canal  of  Sehlemm ;  and  (2)  the  elaborate  system 
of  juice-channels  within  the  cornea  and  adjacent  part  of  the  sclera.  The 
posterior  lymph-trad  includes  two  separate  systems,  that  of  the  choroid  and 
of  the  retina.  The  lymphatic  fluid  of  the  choroid  is  collected  within  the 
perichoroidal  lymph'Space,  between  the  choroid  and  the  sclera,  from  which 
cleft  the  lymph  escapes  chiefly  into  the  space  of  Tenon,  or  episcleral  li/mph- 
space^  by  means  of  the  perivascular  lymphatic  canals  accompanying  the  venae 
vorticosse  :  additional  perivascular  channels  may  also  exist  in  connection  with 
the  posterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  accumulated  lymph  within  the  space  of 
Tenon  finds  its  way  into  the  large  intracranial  lymph-spaces,  probably  by 
means  of  the  supravaginal  space  which  surnninds  the  exterior  of  the  oj)tic 
nerve.  The  retinal  system  of  lymphatics  is  represente<l  by  the  |>erivascular 
lymph-sheaths  surrounding  the  retinal  vessels,  as  well  as  by  the  hyaloid 
canal  within  the  vitreous.  These*  channels  communicate  with  the  lymph- 
clefis  within  the  optic  nerve,  which  are  connected  with  the  great  intracranial 
Ijrmph-apaces  by  means  of  the  subarachnoidal  spaces  of  the  optic  nerve. 
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bitrodtiction. — The  visual  apparatus  in  its  entirety  oonstitates  a 
mechanism  the  excitation  of  which  gives  rise  (1 )  to  the  sensation  of  light  and 
Its  different  qualities— c*>lors  ;  (2^  to  the  |x»rception  of  light  and  color  nnder 
the  form  of  pictures  of  external  objects ;  (3)  to  the  production  of  muscular 
sensations  bv  which  we  judge  of  the  size,  distance,  and  direction  of  objecis. 
The  specific  physiological  stimulus  to  the  terminal  apparatus  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  the  impact  of  the  undulations  of  a  perfectly  elastic  medium,  the 
ether.  The  tKinsfer  of  the  energy  of  the  ether- vibrations  into  that  form  of 
eneigy  known  as  a  nerx'e-impul.se  takes  place  in  the  pigment  of  the  neun>> 
epithelial  layer  of  the  retina.  The  nerve-impulses  so  generated  are  trans- 
mitted by  tl^  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  in 
which  some  molecular  process  takes  place  out  of  which  the  mind  forms  the 
sensations  of  light  and  color.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  at  least  for 
the  same  color,  the  intensity  of  the  objective  vibrations  determines  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sensations. 

The  optic  ner\"e,  obeying  the  same  general  laws  of  nerve-stimulation^ 
reacts  also  to  the  electric  current  and  to  mechanical  agencies,  as  shown  by 
flashes  of  light  with  vaiying  shades  of  color. 

The  formation  of  images  on  the  percipient  elements  of  the  retina,  whicfa 
by  their  (onus  and  associatetl  colors  give  rise  to  the  perception  of  objects,  is 
made  noi^ible  by  the  introduction  of  a  complex  refracting  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  the  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  homor. 
Without  these  agencies  ether-vibrations  would  only  give  rise  to  a  sensatioo 
of  diflfu<ed  luminiisity.  The  movements  of  the  eyeball  occasioneil  by  the 
contractions  of  tin?  •icular  muscles  are  attended  by  muscular  sensations,  out 
of  whicfa  the  miml  draws  its  c«>nclu>ions  as  to  the  size^  distance,  and  dirvctioo 
of  objects. 

nie  Bjre  a  lavingr  Camera. — In  its  i»nstruction.  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  various  parts,  and  in  their  mode  of  action  the  eye  may  be  com- 
pare^l  to  a  cttmtrm  «:*^jr"iir»i.  Though  the  comparison  may  not  be  abscJotely 
exact,  yet  in  a  general  way  it  is  tme  that  there  aro  many  striking  points  of 
similarity  between  them-^.7-  the  st^lera  and  clK>n>id  may  be  compand  to 
the  walls  of  the  camera :  the  combine«l  rvfractive  metlia  to  the  single  lens,  the 
action  of  which  n?>ults  in  the  fivussing  i^f  the  li^ht-rays :  the  retina  to  the  sieo- 
sitive  plate  receiving  the  ima^re  formeil  at  the  fiscal  pi>int :  the  iris  to  the 
diaphragm  for  the  regulation  of  the  anKMint  of  light  to  l^  admitted,  and  fioc 
the  partial  exclusion  of  th<»<^  margina'  rays  which  give  ri?e  to  *pkmfat  aber- 
•^jfwM  ,•  the  ciliar\-  mu?oIe  to  the  adjusting  <crv^w.  by  means  of  which  the 
image  is  br> night  t«»  a  f^'^'us  on  the  -^t-nsitive  plate,  notwithstamling  the  varyii^ 
disxances  of  tlie  <.4.k\*:  tnmi  tht^  lens.     The  pnt^^mv  of  the  risnal  pmrplte  in 
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the  rods  of  the  retina  capable  of  being  altered  by  light  makes  the  comparison 
still  more  striking. 

The  Retinal  Image. — The  existence  of  an  image  on  the  retina  can  be 
readily  seen  in  the  excised  eye  of  an  albino  rabbit,  the  coats  of  which  are 
quite  transparent  from  the  absence  of  pigment.  Its  presence  in  the  human 
eye  can  be  demonstrated  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  is  this  image,  com- 
posed of  focal  points  of  luminous  rays,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  sight- 
perceptions,  and  which  stimulates  the  rods  and  cones,  and  out  of  which  the 
mind  constructs  space-relations  of  external  objects.  In  only  two  essential 
respects  does  the  image  on  the  retina  differ  from  the  object,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  object  has  usually  three,  the  image  only  two,  dimensions — viz. 
in  size  and  relative  arrangement  of  its  parts.  Whatever  the  distance,  the 
image  is  generally  smaller  than  the  object :  it  is  also  reversed,  the  upper 
part  of  the  object  becoming  the  lower  part  of  the  image,  and  the  right  side 
of  the  object  the  left  of  the  image,  and  the  reverse. 

The  Dioptric  Apparatus. — The  media  by  which  rays  of  light  entering 
the  eye  are  refracted  and  brought  to  a  focus  with  the  production  of  an  image 
consist  of  the  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  lens,  and  vitreous  body.  As  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  cornea  are  practically  parallel,  and  as  the  index  of  refraction 
of  the  aqueous  humor  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cornea,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  but  one  medium.  The  refracting  surfaces  may  therefore  be  reduced  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens. 

Rays  of  light  emanating  from  one  j>oint — that  is,  homocentric  rayn — 
entering  the  eye  must  tniverse  successively  the  different  refractive  media. 
In  their  passage  from  one  to  the  other  they  undergo  at  their  surfaces  changes 
in  direction  before  they  are  converged  to  a  fociil  point.  In  order  to  mathe- 
matically follow  the  rays  in  all  their  deviations  through  the  media,  to 
determine  their  focal  point,  and  to  construct  the  image,  a  knowledge  of  the 
form  of  the  refracting  surfaces,  the  refractive  index  of  the  different  media, 
and  the  distance  of  the  surfaces  from  each  other,  must  be  obtained. 

The  following  constants  are  now  accepted  :  The  radii  of  curvature  of 
that  portion  of  each  refracting  surface  used  for  distinct  vision  are  for  the 
cornea  7.829  mm.,  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens  10  and 
6  mm.,  respectively.  The  indices  of  refraction  of  the  different  media  are  as 
follows:  cornea  and  aqueous  humor,  1.3365;  lens,  1.4371  ;  vitreous  body, 
1.3365.  The  distance  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the  lens  is  3.6  mm. ; 
the  thickness  of  the  lens,  3.6  mm. ;  the  distance  from  the  jM)sterior  surface  of 
the  lens  to  the  retina,  15  mm. 

Homocentric  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  pass  from  air  with  a  refractive 
index  of  1.00025  into  the  cornea  with  an  index  of  1.3365.  In  passing 
from  the  rarer  into  the  denser  medium  they  undergo  refraction  an<l  are 
rendered  somewhat  convergent.  The  extent  of  this  first  refraction  and  con- 
vergence is  sufficiently  great  to  bring  parallel  rays,  if  continued,  to  a  focus 
about  10  mm.  behind  the  situation  of  the  retina.  On  entering  the  lens  they 
are  for  the  same  reason  again  refracted  and  converged,  and  if  continued 
would  cimie  to  a  focus  about  6.5  mm.  behind  the  retina.  On  passing  into  the 
vitreous  body  they  are  again  converged  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  focalize 
them  on  the  retina  (Fig.  48). 

While  it  is  possii)le  thus  to  geometrically  follow  the  rays  through  these 
media  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  factors,  the  procedure  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties.  Moreover,  as  the  relations  all  change  when  niys 
enter  the  eye  from  objects  situated  progressively  nearer  the  eye,  a  separate 
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calculation  is  necessitated  for  each  distance  for  the  determination  of  the  size 
of  the  image. 

A  method  by  which  these  difficulties  are  much  reduced  was  suggested  by 
Grauss  and  developed  by  Listing.  It  was  demonstrated  by  Gauss  that  in 
every  complicated  system  of  refracting  media  separated  by  spherical  centered 
surfaces  there  may  be  assumed  certain  ideal  ov  cardinal  pmnts,  to  which  the 
system  may  be  reduced,  and  which,  if  their  relative  position  and  properties 
be  known,  permit  of  the  determination,  either  by  calculation  or  geometrical 
constniction,  of  the  path  of  the  refracted  ray,  and  the  position  and  size  of 
the  image  in  the  last  medium  of  the  object  in  the  first. 

Every  dioptric  system  can  be  replaced,  as  Gauss  showed,  by  a  single 
system  composed  of  six  cardinal  points  and  six  planes  perpendicular  to  the 


FiQ.  48.— RefhicUon  of  homocentric  rays  and  the  formation  of  images  on  the  retina. 

common  axis — e,  y,  two  fcKuU  points,  two  principal  points,  two  nodal  points, 
two  focal  planes,  two  ))rincipal  planes,  and  two  nodal  planes. 

Properties  of  the  Cardinal  Points.'— The  fird  focal  pointy  F,  in 
Fig.  49,  has  the  property  that  every  ray  which  Iwfore  refraction  passes  through 
it  af\er  rt»fniction  is  jmrallol  to  the  axis. 

The  nemnd  focal  pointy  h\,  has  the  pn)j>erty  that  every  ray  which  before 
refnu^tion  is  mrallel  to  the  axis  j>as*ses  after  refraction  through  it. 

Tlio  m'iHimi  principal  point ,  11^,  is  the  image  of  the/r«^,  H^ ;  that  is,  rays  in 
the  first  medium  which  go  through  the  first  principal  point  pass  after  the  last 
n»f  niction  through  the  s<H*ond.  Fhines  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  at  these 
point.s  arti  principal  planes.  The  second  principal  plane  is  the  image  of  the 
first.  Kvery  |H>int  in  the  first  j>rineipal  plane  has  its  image  after  refraction 
at  u  conH'sptuuliug  jM)int  in  the  siH\>nd  principal  plane  at  the  same  distance 
from  th(»  axis  and  on  the  sjune  side. 

The  sv(*i)nd  nodal  point,  .V,,  is  the  image  of  the  frst^  X^ :  a  ray  which  in 
the  first  medium  is  (liitvtiHl  to  the  first  nmlal  ]H>int  passes  after  refraction 
thrtnigh  the  siHH>nd  nodal  jmint,  and  the  directions  of  the  rays  before  and 
after  refniotion  aiv  jmrallel  to  each  otlier.  In  Fig.  49  let  A  B  represent  the 
axis.  The  distaiuv  of  the  first  fiK»al  point,  t\,  from  the  first  ]>rinei[>al  plane, 
//p  is  the  (tntcrior  foi^tl  dif<tanrt\  The  <listanee  of  the  posterior  focal  point, 
F,,  from  the  s(H»ond  ]>rinei]vi]  plane,  Z/^,  is  tlie  podcrior  foi'al  diidance.  The 
distance  of  the  first  niHlal  jH>int,  .V,,  fn>in  tlic  first  finntl  |K>int  is  equal  to  the 
se<H>nd  focal  distamv.  Tlie  distance  of  the  stHnrnd  ncnlal  [X)int,  JV„  from 
the  |H)sterior  fm^al  |M>int  is  c^jual  to  the  anterior  ftH*al  distance.  It  is  evi- 
*  For  adiiitional  wiujideration  of  thi»  subjwt  sw  l>ag««  109  and  125. 
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dent,  therefore,  that  the  distance  of  the  corresponding  principal  and  nodal 
points  from  each  other  is  equal  to  the  differences  between  the  two  focal  dis- 
tances. Also  the  distance  of  the  two  principal  points  from  each  other  is 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  two  nodal  points  from  each  other.     Finally,  the 
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Fio.  49.~Diagnun  showing  the  position  and  relation  of  the  cardinal  points. 

focal  distances  are  proportional  to  the  refractive  indices  of  the  first  and  last 
media.  Planes  pa&sing  through  the  focal  points  vertically  to  the  axis  are 
known  as  jocal  planes. 

From  these  properties  of  the  cardinal  points  the  position  of  an  image  in 
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Fio.  so.— Diagram  to  find  the  image  in  last  medium  of  a  luminous  point  in  the  first. 

the  last  medium  of  a  luminous  point  in  the  first  may  be  determined,  and  the 
course  of  a  refracted  ray  in  the  last  medium  be  constructed  if  its  direction 
in  the  first  be  given  according  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  To  find  the  image  in  the  last  medium  of  a  luminous  point  in  the  first : 
Let  A  (Fig.  50)  be  this  given  point.  Draw  A  B  parallel  to  the  axis  until  it  meets  the 
second  principal  plane  in  S\  then  B  F^  will  be  this  ray  after  refraction.  Draw  a  second 
ray  from  A  to  the  first  nodal  point ;  then  draw  another  ray,  D  Ey  from  the  second  nodal 
point  parallel  to  -4  C  This  will  be  the  refracted  ray  in  the  last  medium.  Where  the 
two  refracted  rays,  BF^  and  D  E^  intersect,  the  image  of  A  will  be  =  A^* 
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Fig.  51.~Diagnm  to  find  the  refhicted  ray  in  the  last  medium  of  a  given  ray  in  the  first  medium. 


2.  To  find  the  refi'acted  ray  in  the  last  medium  of  a  given  ray  in  the  first  medium : 
Let  A  B  (Fig.  61)  be  the  given  ray.    Continue  this  ray  until  it  meets  the  first  prin- 

♦  If  the  point  A  is  infinitely  far  from  the  eye,  all  the  rays  striking  the  eye  will  be  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  nodal  ray  must  therefore  be  drawn,  and  the  point  where  this  nodal  ray 
meets  the  secoDd  focal  plane  will  be  the  image  of  ^  =^  ^„  where  all  rays  parallel  to  the  nodal 
laj  will  meet 
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cipal  plane  in  C.  Draw  CD  parallel  to  the  axis.  Now  assume  any  point,  such  as  E^ 
in  the  given  ray,  and  find  its  image  ^  by  the  Rule  1.  Then  i>£^  becomes  the  course 
of  the  refracted  ray. 

The  Schematic  Hye. — Accepting  the  system  of  cardinal  points,  List- 
ing, Bonders,  and  v.  Helmboltz  have  constructed  "  schematic "  eyes  to  be 
substituted  for  the  refracting  system  of  the  natural  eye. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  deduce  from  the  various  estimates  of 
the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  different  media,  of  the  radii  of  curvatures 
of  the  different  refractive  surfaces^  and  of  the  distances  separating  them  an 
average  eye  as  a  basis  for  calculation.  The  most  recent  attempt  is  that  of 
v.  Helmholtz.  The  data  he  assumed  are  as  follows :  The  refractive  index 
of  air  =  1  ;  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor,  1.3365 ;  of  the  lens,  1.4371  ; 
of  the  vitreous  humor,  1.3365 ;  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  7.829 
mm. ;  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  10  mm. ;  of  the  posterior  surface, 
6  mm. ;  the  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  cornea  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 


Fio.  W.— DJajfram  Mhowln^  the  noKltlon  of  the  cardinal  points  In  the  "schematic  eye."  The  con- 
tinuoiiH  lincH  in  tlu'  uhiht  half  of  the  fiKure  nhow  tlu-ir  |K)8ltion  in  the  passive  emmetropic  eye.  The 
dotted  lineH  Iiullcale  tlu'  elmuKe  In  their  position  in  an  eye  accommodated  for  the  object  A  at  the  distance 
a  ffom  the  cornea.  «»r  IVJ  nun.  Tlie  lower  half  of  the  flRnre  8h<»WH  the  formation  of  a  distinct  image  ou 
the  retina  of  an  ey«'  aeeoinmodated  for  the  object  A  at  the  distance  a  from  the  cornea. 

lens,  3.(5  mm.  ;  thickness  of  lens,  3.6  mm.  From  these  data  v.  Helmholtz 
calculated  tlu»  j><)siti<)n  of  the  cardinal  [wints  for  the  eye  as  follows  (see 
Fig.  52):  The  first  fix^al  point  is  situated  13.745  ram.  before  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea;  the  imsterior  focal  jwint  is  situated  15.619  mm. 
behind  the  pi>sterior  surface  or  the  lens;  the  first  princi[)al  point,  1.753  mm. 
behind  the  cornea;  the  st^cond  principal  j>oint,  2.106  mm.  behind  the  cornea; 
the  first  and  scK^ond  ncnlal  points,  6.968  and  7.321  mm.  behind  the  apex  of  the 
<»orn(»a,  res|>eetively.  The  anterior  focjil  distance  of  this  schematic  eye  there- 
fort!  amounts  to  15.498  mm.,  and  the  posterior  focal  distance  to  20.713  mm. 
When  the  eye,  however,  is  accommodat(Kl  for  near  vision,  the  relations  of 
the  eanliiml  |>oints  an»  <»hang(Ml  as  follows,  if  the  |>oint  accommodateil  for 
lies  152  mm.  from  the  cornea  :  Anterior  fi)cal  distance,  13.990  mm. ;  nosterior 
f(H*al  <list4ince,  18.689  mm.;   distance  fnmi  cornea  of  the  first  ana  second 
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principa]  points,  1.858  and  2.257  mm.  respectively  ;  distance  of  the  posterior 
focus,  20.955  mm.  from  cornea.  Given  this  schematic  eye  in  the  accommo- 
dated state,  the  course  of  the  rays  and  the  determination  of  the  position  of 
an  image  in  the  last  medium  of  a  luminous  point  in  the  first  can  easily  be 
determined  by  the  rules  above  given. 

The  Reauced  Bye. — As  suggested  by  Ijisting,  this  schematic  eye  may 
be  yet  further  simplified  or  reduced  to  a  single  refracting  surface  bounded 
anteriorly  by  air  and  posteriorly  by  aqueous  or  vitreous  humor.  Without 
intro<lucing  any  noticeable  error  in  the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  retinal 
image,  the  anterior  principal  and  the  anterior  nodal  points  may  l>e  disregarded, 
owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  distances  (0.39  mm.)  separating  the  two  sys- 
tems of  points.  There  is  thus  obtained  one  princi|>al  ]K)int  an<l  one  nodal 
point,  which  latter  becomes  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  single  refracting 
surface.     The  dimensions  of  this  "  reduced"  eye  are  as  follows  (see  Fig.  53) : 


Fi«.  53.— Wagram  showInK  the  position  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  '•  reduced  eye."  The  continuous 
line*  in  the  upper  half  of  the  ri^iire  show  their  position  in  the  i.a.«sive  eve.  Tht*  dotted  lines  refer  to 
their  rh»ntre  of^  position  when  the  eye  is  aceommc ►dated  for  tlie  near  object,  .1.  The  lower  half  of  the 
fiinire  shows  the  formation  of  an  image  in  the  reduced  eye  and  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
objn-t  and  the  size  of  the  image. 

From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  to  the  principal  ]X)int,  2.106  mm. ; 
to  the  nodal  ])oint,  7.321  mm.  The  anterior  focal  di.stanee  is  15.498  mm.; 
the  posterior  focal  distance,  20.713.  There  is  thus  sub.stituted  for  the  nat- 
ural eye  a  single  refracting  surface  having  a  radius  of  curvature  of  5.215 
mm.  The  index  of  refraction  of  this  eye  is  1.3365,  which  is  that  of  the 
vitreous  humor.  In  such  an  eye  luminous  rays  emanating  from  the  anterior 
fiical  point  are  parallel  to  the  axis  after  refraction  in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 
Aljso  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  before  refraction  unite  at  th(»  j)osterior  foc»al 
print.  By  means  of  this  reduces!  eye  the  construction  of  the  refracted  ray, 
the  various  calculations  as  to  the  size  of  the  image,  the  size  of  diffusion  cir- 
cles, etc.  are  much  facilitate<l. 

In  Fig.  54  let  .4  -fi  represent  an  object.  From  .1  homocentric  rays  fall  on  the  sin- 
gle rcfrmctiDg  surface  H,  One  of  the  rays,  the  nodal  ray,  falling  on  the  surface  per- 
peodicoljurlj^  passes  unrefracted  through  the  single  no<lai  point,  X,  to  the  posterior  focal 
pUne.  The  remaining  rays,  falling  on  this  surface  under  varying  degrees  of  incidence, 
midergo corresponding  degrees  of  refraction,  by  which  they  form  a  converging  cone  of 
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rays  which  unite  at  a  point  sitaated  on  the  nodal  ra^.  These  two  points  are  known 
as  conjugate  fod.  The  same  holds  true  for  homocentric  rayv  emanating  from  B  or  any 
other  point  of  the  object. 

The  size  of  the  retinal  image,  /,  may  now  be  easily  calculated,  when  the  size  of 
the  object,  0,  and  its  distance,  />,  Irom  the  refracting  surface  with  radius  of  curvature, 
R,  are  known,  by  the  following  formula : 

0:1  =  D+  R:  F,  -  R. 
For,  as  the  triangles  A  N  B  and  a  3^  6  are  equal,  we  have 
^B:ab  =  /y:Ng,orab  =:'4:^^A5. 


Pig.  54.— Diagram  to  illustrate  formation  of  images  in  reduced  eye. 

Accotnmodation.* — In  a  normal  or  enimetropie  eye  homocentric  parallel 
rays  of  light  after  pa.ssing  through  the  optic  media  are  converged  and  brought 
to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  Rays,  however,  which  come  from  a  luminous  point 
situated  near  the  eye,  and  which  are  therefore  divergent  and  passing  through 
the  optic  media  at  the  same  time,  are  intercej)ted  by  the  retina  before  they  are 
focussed,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  diffusion-circles  and  indistinctness 
of  vision.  The  reverse  is  also  true.  When  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  the  refrac- 
tion and  focussing  of  divergent  rays,  parallel  rays  will  be  brought  to  a  focus 
before  reaching  the  retina,  and,  again  diverging,  will  form  diffusion-circles. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  simultaneously  focus  Iwth 
parallel  and  divergent  rays,  and  to  see  two  objects  distinctly  at  the  same 
time  which  ^  situated  at  different  distances.  The  eye  must  be  alternately 
adjusted  first  to  one  object  and  then  to  another.  The  capability  which  the 
eye  possesses  of  adjusting  itself  to  vision  at  different  distances  is  termed. 
accommodation. 

The  following  table  of  Listing  shows  the  size  of  the  diffusion-cMrcles 
formed  of  objects  situated  at  different  distances  when  the  accommodative 
power  is  sus|x?nded  : 

IMstance  of  the  focal 
Distance  of  luminous  point.  point  behind  the  pcMsterior  Diameter  of  the  diffusion-circle. 

surface  of  the  retina. 

00  0.  mm. 

0.005  ** 

0.012  " 

0.025  " 

0.050  *• 

0.100  " 

0.20  ** 


65 

25 

12 
6 
3 

1.500 
0.750 
0.375 
0.188 
0094 
0.088 


0.40 
0.80 
1.60 
3.20 
3.42 


0. 

mm. 

O.OOIl 

'»<-.. 

0.0027 

(t 

0.0056 

(( 

0.0112 

It 

0.0222 

tt 

0.0443 

n 

0.0825 

u 

0.1616 

u 

0.3122 

tt 

0.5768 

(i 

0.6484 

(( 

^  For  additional  consideration  of  this  subject  conRult  page  134  and  page  155. 
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The  normal  eye  when  adjusted  for  distant  vision  is  in  a  passive  condition 
and  unattended  with  fatigue.  In  the  act  of  adjustment,  however,  for  near  vision 
the  eye  passes  into  an  active  state,  the  result  of  a  muscular  effort,  the  energy 
of  which  is  proportional  to  the  nearness  of  the  object  toward  which  the  eye  is 
directed.  From  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  rays  of  light  coming  from 
infinity  or  from  any  object  even  but  6  m.  distant  are  so  nearly  parallel  and 
the  diffusion  circles  so  very  small  that  the  indistinctness  of  the  image  is 
scarcely  perceived,  and  hence  no  perceptible  accommodative  effort  is  required. 
Rays  coming  from  objects  situated  progressively  nearer  the  eye  require  for 
their  focalization  a  constantly  increasing  effort  of  accommodation.  During 
accommodation  the  lens  undergoes  a  change  of  shape,  becoming  more  convex, 
especially  on  its  anterior  surface.  The  greater  the  degrees  of  divergence  of 
the  rays  the  greater  must  be  the  increase  in  lens  convexity,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sufficiently  converged  and  focalized  on  the  retinal  surface.  Changes 
in  the  curvatures  of  the  lens,  either  of  increase  or  decrease,  are  attended  with 
corresponding  changes  in  the  distinctness  of  the  image. 

Mechanism  of  Accommodation. — Though  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  the  subsequent  relaxation  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  the 
exact  manner  in  which  this  is  brought  about  is  not  well  understood.  When 
the  eve  is  in  repose  and  adjusted  for  distant  vision  the  lens  is  somewliat  flat- 
tened from  the  traction  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  When  the  eye  requires 
adjustment  for  near  vision  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  the  suspensorj'  liga- 
ment relaxes,  and  the  lens,  in  consequence  of  its  inherent  elasticity,  bulges 
forward  and  becomes  more  convex.  Its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  thus 
increased  and  its  refractive  power  is  proportionally  greater. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  during  accommodation  the  meridional  fibers 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  draw  forward  the  ciliary  processes  and  relax  the  liga- 
ment. At  the  same  time  the  outer  border  of  the  iris  is  drawn  somewhat 
baclcward.  In  extreme  efforts  of  accommodation  it  is  also  believed  by  some 
observers  that  the  circular  fibers,  the  so-called  "  annular  muscle,"  contract 
and  exert  a  pressure  on  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  and  thus  aid  other  mechan- 
isms in  increasing  the  convexity.  This  view  appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  in  hyperopia,  where  there  is  a  constant  effort  required  for  distinct 
vision  even  of  distant  objects,  the  annular  muscle  becomes  very  nmch  liyper- 
trophied,  thus  serving  to  reinforce  the  action  of  the  meridional  fibers.  In 
myopia,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  accommodative  effort  is  at  a  minimum, 
the  entire  muscle  possesses  less  than  its  average  size  and  development  (com- 
pare with  page  135). 

Optical  Defects.* — From  a  purely  physical  point  of  view  the  eye  is  not 
a  perfect  instrument.  It  is  not  quite  achromatic,  is  not  free  from  spherical 
aberration,  and  is  not  exactly  centeretl.  Moreover,  its  area  of  distinct  visi(m 
is  quite  limited,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  field  of  projection,  the 
retina.  In  first-class  optical  instruments  the  lenses  are  centered — that  is, 
their  exact  centers  are  situated  on  the  same  axis.  In  viewing  an  object 
through  such  a  system  the  visual  line  corresponds  with  the  axis  of  the  lens- 
system.     This  is  not  the  case  with  the  lens-system  of  the  eye. 

A  line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  the  center  of  the  eye, 
the  optic  axis  OAm  Fig.  55,  does  not  pass  exactly  through  the  centci*  of  the 
lens,  and  does  not  fall  into  the  point  of  most  distinct  vision,  the  fovea.     This 

'  For  a  full  consideration  of  the  optical  defects  of  the  eye,  see  sections  devoted  to  Optics  and 
Refnction. 
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has  led  to  the  recognition  of  other  lines,  the  relations  of  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  all  optical  discussions. 

1.  The  visual  axi^y  or  line  of  vision  V  L,  is  the  line  connecting  the  point 
viewed,  the  nodal  point,  and  the  fovea  centralis. 

2.  The  line  of  fixation,  or  line  of  regard  V  C,  is  the  line  connecting  the  point 
viewed  with  the  center  of  rotaiiony  the  latter  being  situated  6  mm.  behind  the 
nodal  point  of  the  eye  and  9  before  the  retina.  The  relations  of  these  lines 
and  certain  angles  in  connection  with  them  are  shown  in  the  following  figure  : 


2efn/oenal*9igl« 
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Fig.  55.— Diagram  8ho^ving  the  conical  nxis  /)/),  the  optic  axis  0  A,  the  visual  axis  V L,  and  the  line  of 
fixation  V  V\  also  the  three  uncles  o,  ^,  y, 

The  angle  included  between  the  line  D  I)  (the  major  axis  of  the  corneal 
ellipse)  and  the  visual  line  is  the  angle  alpha,  amounting,  on  the  average,  to 
about  5°.  The  angle  included  between  the  optic  axis  and  the  line  of  regard 
is  known  as  the  angle  gamma,  while  the  angle  between  the  optic  axis  and  the 
line  of  vision  is  known  as  the  angle  beta  (see  also  page  129). 

Functions  of  the  Iris. — The  iris,  in  virtue  of  the  capability  it  pos- 
sesses of  alternately  enlarging  and  diminishing  the  size  of  its  central  opening, 
the  pupil,  forms  in  several  respects  an  important  corrective  apparatus  of  the 
eye.  It  serves  as  a  diaphragm  by  which  the  rays  of  light  which  would  other- 
wise pass  through  tlie  margin  of  the  Ions  are  cut  off,  so  that  spherical  aberra- 
tion is  in  a  great  measure  oveniome.  It  also  serves,  through  the  contrac- 
tion of  its  muscular  fibers,  to  form  a  fixed  point  of  supj>ort  for  the  ciliary 
muscle  during  the  period  of  active  accommodation.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  circular  fibers  of  tlie  iris  alternately  contract  and  relax  with  increasing 
and  decreasing  intensities  of  light,  it  serves  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
entering  the  eye  necessary  for  distinct  vision.  In  the  absence  of  light  the 
sphincter  pnpilhr  relaxes  and  the  pupil  enlarges.  As  the  light  increases  in 
intensity  the  muscle  contracts  and  the  pupil  becomes  smaller.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscle  is  with  a  given  intensity  of  light  greater  when 
the  light  falls  directly  into  the  fovea.  Contraction  of  this  muscle  also  occurs 
as  an  associated  movement  in  the  act  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  in 
accommodative  efforts  and  in  consensus  with  the  other  eye. 

The  movements  of  the  iris  by  which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  determined 
from  moment  to  moment  are  caused  by  the  contractions  of  the  sphincter 
pupilkc  and  dilatator  pupiUoi  muscles.  The  contraction  of  the  sphincter  is 
entirely  reflex  and  involves  for  its  action  the  parts  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  reflex  act — viz.  a  sentient  surface,  the  retina ;  an  aflerent  nerve, 
the  optic ;  a  central  center  situated  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  aqueduct  of 
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Sylvius;  and  an  efl'erent  nerve,  the  motor  0€uli-  The  j^timulus  requisite  for 
the  callinji^  forth  of  a  eontraction  is  the  impact  of  ether- vibrations  on  the  enda 
of  the  rod.s  an*!  cones.  Aeeonling  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  light  or  ether-vibni- 
tions  will  be  the  energy  of  the  ecHUraetiou.  Tlie  contraetioii  of  the  dihtator 
pupUkr  i.s  defcerniine<l  by  tlie  aetivity  of  a  eontinuously  active  nerve-center 
sjtuiited  in  the  niednlla  oblon^ata^  which  trunsniits  its  regulative  nerve- 
impulses  to  the  iris  thnjugh  fibers  in   the  sympathetic. 

The  exact  course  of  these  filjcr^,  however,  in  man  is  not  satisfactorily 
determined.  From  tlieir  origitj  tijey  pass  succes,^ively  throngh  the  cervical 
cortj,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves,  the  upper 
thoracic  ganglion,  the  cervical  sympathetic,  the  u|»per  cervical  ganglion 
through  fibers  to  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  tlie  nasal  nerve, 
and  long  ciliary  nerve  to  the  iris. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  two  sets  of  muscles,  they  appear  to  bear  an  antago- 
nistic relation  to  each  other,  fur  sK'tiou  of  the  motor  ocnli  is  followed  by 
relaxation  of  the  eircolar  fibers  and  dilatation  of  the  pupiL  Stimulation  of 
the  sympathetic  in  tiie  neck  is  followed  by  a  much  larger  dilatation  of  the 
pupil.  The  normal  physiological  stimulus  to  the  dilator  center  is  probably 
dyspneic  bkxid,  though  it  is  excited  by  muscular  activity  and  stimulation  of 
various  sensory  nerves, 

Ftmctions  of  the  Retma. — Of  all  the  layers  of  the  retina,  the  rods 
and  cones  apjiear  to  Ije  the  most  et^ential  to  vision.  It  is  only  this  layer 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  light-stimulus  and  of  transftirming  it  into 
some  sj>eei fie  form  of  energy,  which  in  turn  arouses  in  the  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve  the  characteristic  nerve-impulses.  The  nerve- fibers  themselves  are 
insensible  to  the  impact  of  the  ether-vibrations,  and  require  for  their  excita- 
tion some  intermediate  form  of  energy.  That  this  is  the  case  was  shown  by 
Donders,  who  reflected  a  beam  of  light  on  the  o])tic  nerve  at  its  entrance 
without  the  individual  experiencing  any  sensation  of  light.  This  region, 
occupied  only  by  the  optic-nerve  fibers  and  devoid  of  any  special  retinal 
dements,  is  therefore  an  inscmsitive  or  blind  spot.  The  diameter  of  this 
spot  is  about  IJy  mm.,  and  occupies  in  the  field  of  vision  a  space  of  about 
6°.  It  is  situatiMl  about  3.5  mm.  to  the  njisid  side  of  the  visual  axis.  Its 
existence  tuin  lie  tlcmonstrattM.1  by  the  familiar  exf)eriment  of  Mariotte— ^*  ^. 
if  the  right  eye  be  directed  to  the  cross  in  the  following  figure  (56)  and  the 


Fig.  56, -To  demonstrate  the  blind  spot. 


left  eye  elosetl,  and  the  pa|>cr  be  held  at  a  distance  of  10  inches,  the  circle 
will  entirely  disappear.  This  iH^curs  when  the  image  falls  on  the  optic  nerve 
ftt  its  etitmnce*  (See  also  page  470.)  The  experiment  of  Purkinje  demon- 
Stntee  the  same  fact. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  blfKHl -vessels  of  the  retina  are  situated  in  its 
innermost  layers  a  short  distance  liehind  the  iiptir-TUM've  fibers,  Owin^  to 
this  anat^miical  arran^emput^  a  jKvrticui  of  tlie  light  fomiuj^  through  the  pnpil 
will  be  intercepted  by  the  vessels  and  a  shadow  projeetiHl  on  the  layer  of 
rods  and  ecmes.     Onliiianlvj  these  shatlows  arc  Tint  ^tereeived,  for  the  reason 
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that  the  shaded  parts  are  more  sensitive  and  their  excitability  less  readily 
exhausted,  and  perhaps  because  the  mind  has  learned  to  disr^rd  them. 
But  if  light  be  made  to  enter  the  eye  obliquely,  the  position  of  the  shadows 
will  be  changed,  when  at  once  they  become  apparent.  This  can  be  shown  in 
the  following  way : 

If  in  a  darkened  room  a  lighted  candle  be  held  several  inches  to  the  side 
and  to  the  front  of  the  eye,  and  then  moved  up  and  down,  there  will  be 
perceived,  apparently  in  the  field  of  vision,  an  arborescent  figure  correspond- 
ing to  the  retinal  blood-vessels.  This  is  due  to  the  falling  of  the  shadows 
on  unusual  portions  of  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  (see  also  page  141). 

BzcitabUity  of  the  Betina. — The  retina  is  not  equally  excitable  in  all 
parts  of  its  extent.  The  maximum  degree  of  sensibility  is  found  in  the 
macula  lutea,  and  especially  in  its  central  portion,  the  fovea.  In  this  r^ion 
the  layers  of  the  retina  almost  entirely  disappear,  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones 
only  remaining,  and  in  the  fovea  only  the  latter  are  present.  That  this  area 
is  the  point  of  most  distinct  vision  is  shown  by  the  observation  that  when 
the  eye  is  directed  to  any  given  point  of  light,  its  image  always  falls  in  the 
fovea.  Any  pathological  change  in  the  fovea  is  attended  by  marked  indis- 
tinctness of  vision.  The  sensibility  of  the  retina  gradually  but  irr^ularly 
diminishes  from  the  macula  toward  the  peripherj'.  This  diminution  in 
sensibility  holds  true  for  monochromatic  as  well  as  white  light. 

As  stated  above,  the  nature  of  the  molecular  processes  which  take  place 
in  the  retinal  tissue,  and  which  are  caused  on  one  hand  by  the  light-vibra- 
tions, and  on  the  other  hand  develop  nerve-impulses,  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  discovery  of  the  vmicd  purple  in  the  outer  segment  of  the  rods  gave 
promise  of  some  explanation  of  the  process,  especially  when  it  was  shown  to 
undergo  changes  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light.  Kuhne  even  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  optogram^  or  a  fixed  image,  of  an  external  object  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  by  which  an  image  is  fixed  on  the  sensitive  plate  of  a  camera. 
But  as  the  pigment  is  wanting  in  the  cones,  and  especially  in  the  fovea,  it 
cannot  be  considered  essential  to  distinct  vision,  although  that  it  plays  some 
important  r6le  in  the  visual  process  is  highly  probable.  The  visual  purple 
disappears  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light,  but  is  restored  when  light  is 
excluded.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  under  the  influence  of  light- 
stimulation  the  cones  become  shorter,  and  in  the  darkness  again  become 
longer  (see  pJige  (39). 

Color-perception. — A  be^im  of  sunlight  passed  throujrh  a  glass  prism 
is  decomposed  into  a  series  of  colors — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet — the  so-called  Hpcdral  colors,  so  well  exemplified  in  the  niinbow. 
The  spectral  colors  are  termed  mmplc  colors,  because  they  cannot  be  any 
further  decom]K)sed  by  a  prism.  Objectively,  the  spectral  colors  consist  of 
very  rapid  tninsverse  vibrations  of  the  ether,  from  about  400  millions  of 
millions  per  second  for  rcnl  to  about  7(>0  millions  of  millions  for  violet,  but 
subjectively  they  are  sensations  caused  by  the  impact  of  the  ether- waves  on 
the  percipient  layer  of  the  retina. 

It  is  possible  to  mix  or  blend  these  spectral  color-sensations  in  the  eye  by 
stimulating  the  same  area  of  the  retina  by  diiferent  spectral  colors,  either  at 
the  same  time  or  in  rapid  succession.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 
of  such  experiments  as  performed  by  v.  Helmholtz  (Dk.  =  dark ;  Wh.  = 
whitish). 
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Violet. 

Indigo. 

Cyan-blue. 

Bluish- 
green. 

Green. 

Greenish- 
yellow. 

Yellow. 

Bed 

Purple 

Dk.-ro8e 

Wh.-rose    jWhite 

Wh.-yellow 

Gold-yellow 

Orange 

Orange 

Dk.-ro8e 

Wh..roee 

White         !Wh.-yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 
Gr.-yellow 

Wh.-rose 
White 

White 
Wh.-ifreen 

Wh.-green  |Wh.-yellow 
Wh.-creen  Green 

Gr.-yellow 

Green 

White-blue,  Water-blue  Bl.-green            .    . 

Bluish-green 

Water-blue'Water-blue, 

Cjan-blue 

Indigo        1        .   .        1        .   . 

These  are  the  mixed  colors.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  only  two  new 
oolor-sensations  can  be  produced,  white  and  purple,  the  remaining  mixed 
colors  already  finding  their  equivalent  in  the  spectrum.  White  and  purple, 
therefore,  are  color-sensations,  which  have  no  objective  equivalent  in  a  simple 
number  of  ether-vibrations  like  the  spectral  colors. 

Two  spectral  colors  which  by  their  mixture  produce  the  sensation  of 
white  are  called  complementary  colors.  Such  are  red  and  green-blue,  golden 
yellow  and  blue,  green  and  purple.  The  mixture  of  all  the  spectral  colors 
produces  white  again.  This  is  the  result  of  adding  two  or  more  color-sensa/- 
turns.  DiflTerent  results  are  obtained,  however,  by  adding  colored  pigments. 
Yellow  and  blue,  for  example,  produce  in  the  eye  white,  but  on  the  painter's 
palette  green.  For  the  explanation  of  such  facts  reference  must  be  made  to 
larger  treatises.  The  colors  of  nature  are  usually  mixtures  of  simple  colors, 
as  can  be  shown  by  spectroscopic  analysis  or  by  a  synthesis  of  spectral  colors. 

In  all  color-sensations  we  must  distinguish  three  primary  qualities:  (1) 
hue ;  (2)  purity  or  tint ;  (3)  brightness  or  luminosity.  The  first  quality  gives 
the  main  name  to  the  color — e,  g,  red  or  blue — this  depending  on  the  spectral 
color  or  the  mixture  of  two  spectral  colors  with  which  it  can  be  matched. 
The  second  quality,  the  tint,  depends  on  the  admixture  of  white  to  the 
ground  color ;  and  the  third  quality,  brightness,  depends  on  the  objective 
intensity  of  the  light  and  the  subjective  sensitiveness  of  the  retina.  Color- 
perception  thus  far  refers  only  to  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  retina.  At 
the  more  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  the  colors  are  seen  somewhat  differ- 
ently, as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the  limits  up  to  which  the 
colors  are  recognized  :  * 


White. 

Blue. 

Red. 

Green 

Externally  . 

...    90° 

80° 

65° 

50° 

Internally 

.    .    .    60° 

55° 

50° 

40° 

Superiorly  .    .    . 
Inferiorly    .    .    . 

.    .    4.5° 

40° 

35° 

30° 

.    ...   70° 

60° 

45° 

35° 

Theories  of  Color-perception. — The  theory  of  t\  Helmholtz,  originated 
by  Thomas  Young  (1807),  assumes  in  its  latest  form  the  existence  in  the 
human  retina  of  three  different  kinds  of  end  organs,  each  of  which  is  loaded 
with  its  own  photo-chemical  substance  capable  of  being  decomposed  by  a 
certain  color,  and  thus  exciting  the  fiber  of  the  optic  nerve. 

In  the  first  group  these  end  organs  are  loaded  with  a  red-sensitive  sub- 
stance, which  is  affected  mainly  by  the  red  part  of  the  .spectrum  ;  the  second 
group  has  its  end  organs  provided  with  a  green-sensitive  substance,  which  is 
mainly  excited  by  the  green  color ;  while  the  third  group  is  provided  with  a 
blue-sensitive  substance,  this  latter  being  mainly  affected  and  decomposed  by 
the  blue-violet  portion  of  the  sjKKJtrum.  All  these  three  different  end  organs 
are  present  in  every  part  of  the  most  sensitive  area  of  tlie  retina,  and  are 
connected  by  separate  nerve-fibers  with  special  parts  of  the  brain,  in  the  cells 
of  which  each  calls  up  its  separate  sensation  of  red  or  green  or  blue. 
'  For  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see  page  167. 
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Out  of  the^  three  primary  color-^nsation.s  all  other  color-sensations 
arise.  If  a  light  mainly  excites  the  red-  or  ereen-  or  blue-sensitive  sulistance 
of  a  retinal  area,  we  term  it  red,  green,  or  blue,  respectively.  But  if  two  of 
these  photo-chemical  substances  are  stimulated  simultaneously,  quite  different 
sensations  arise.  Thus  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  red  ana  green  sub- 
stances gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  yellow,  that  of  red  and  blue  to  the 
sensation  of  pur[>le,  ami  that  iyf  blue  and  green  to  the  seasation  of  blue-green. 
Simultaneous  stimulation  of  all  three  sul>stances  of  a  certain  area  produces 
the  sensation  of  white.  According  to  this  theor>',  complementary'  colors  are 
all  thfMC  which  Ujgether  excite  all  the  three  substan<*es.  Color-blindness  is 
explained  by  this  theory,  on  the  assumption  that  two  of  the  photo-chemical 
substances  have  liecome  similar  or  equal  in  composition  to  each  other. 

The  theory  of  Herinr/^  bnjught  forward  in  1874,  has  the  underlying  as- 
sumption that  the  process  of  restitution  in  a  ner\'e-element  is  capable  of 
exciting  a  sensation.  This  thcH»r\'  asserts  that  there  are  three  visual  sub- 
stam^es  in  the  n;tina— a  whiu?-black,  a  red-green,  and  a  yellow-blue  visual 
sulistance.  A  destructive  proce?i.s  in  the  white-black  substance,  such  as  is 
induced  not  only  by  white  light,  but  also  by  any  other  simple  or  mixed  color, 
prrxluces  the  sensation  of  white,  while  the  process  of  restitution  or  assimila- 
tion in  this  sul>stance  produces  the  sensation  of  black.  Similarly,  red  light 
prrxiuces  disassimilation  or  decomposition  in  the  red-green  substance,  and 
this,  again,  the  sensation  of  red.  Green  light,  however,  favors  the  process  of 
restitution  or  assimilation  in  the  re<l-green  sul>stances,  and  thus  gh^es  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  green.  In  the  same  way  the  sensation  of  yellow  has  its  cause 
in  the  decom[K>sition  of  the  yellow-blue  substance  induced  by  yellow  light, 
while  the  sensation  of  blue  is  pro<luc(*d  by  an  assimilative  process  in  the 
same  sut>stan(re.  Simultaneous  processes  of  disassimilation  and  assimilation 
in  the  same  visual  substance  antagonize  each  other,  and  consequently  produce 
no  color-sensation  by  m(;2ins  of  this  substance,  but  only  the  sensation  of  white, 
hy  reason  of  decoin|H>sition,  by  both  colors,  in  the  white-black  substance. 
Thus,  yellow  and  blue,  impinging  on  the  same  retinal  area,  have  no  effect  on 
the  yellow-blue  substanw?,  l>ecause  they  are  antagonistic  in  their  action  on 
this  substance,  but  only  ])rocliice  the  sensation  of  white,  as  lK)th  yellow  and 
blue  dec<»mpose  the  white-black  material,  (blor-blindne/oi  is  explained  by 
the  assumption  of  the  abs<»nce  of  either  the  red-green  or  the  yellow-blue 
visual  subst^iiice  in  tin*  retina. 

Movements  of  the  Eyeball. — The  almo-t  spherical  eyeball  lies  in  a 
corres|H)n(lingly  Hlia|MMl  ravity  of  tlie  orbit,  like  a  hall  place<l  in  a  socket,  and 
is  capable  of  l>eing  ihovchI  to  a  fonsiderablo  extent  by  the  six  ocular  muscles 
whicn  are  attache<l  to  it.  Tlu*  movements  of  eiicli  eye  are  referred  to  three 
fixed  lines  or  axes  which  have  their  origin  at  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eye- 
ball, this  |M)int  lying  alnnit  1.7  mm.  behind  the  center  of  the  globe.  If  the 
eye  looks  stniight  forward  in  the  horizontal  ])lanc  (the  head  being  erect),  the 
line  Joining  the  center  of  rotation  with  the  object  looked  at  is  the  visual  line 
or  vunuil  axin.  Around  this  antero-|K>sterior  axis  the  (?yc  may  be  regarded  as 
performing  its  circular  rotation  or  tornion.  At  right  angles  to  this  line,  and 
joining  the  center  of  mtation  of  both  eyes,  is  the  horizontal  or  trojim^erse  axis 
around  which  the  movements  of  elevation  (up  to  34°)  and  depression  (down 
to  57°)  take  place.  At  right  angles  to  both  of  these  lines  there  is  the  vertical 
axisy  anxind  which  the  movements  of  adduction  (toward  the  nose  up  to  45°) 
and  alKliiction  (t<)wanl  the  temple  un  to  42°)  occur.  The  six  niusciles  may  be 
divided  into  three  imirs,  each  of  which  has  a  common  axis  around  which  it 
tends  to  move  the  eyeball.     But  only  the  common  axis  of  the  internal  and 
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external  recti  coincides  with  one  of  three  axes  before  mentioned — namely^ 
with  the  vertical  axis — thus  moving  the  ball  only  inwardly  or  •  outwardly, 
respectively.  The  other  two  pairs,  however,  have  their  own  axes  of  action, 
ana  their  movements  of  the  ball  must  be  therefore  analyzed  with  I'egacd  to 
all  the  three  axes,  each  of  these  four  muscles  producing  rotation,  elevation, 
and  depression,  and  abduction  or  adduction.  The  superior  and  inferior  rec^i 
muscles,  forming  one  pair,  move  the  eye  around  a  horizontal  axis  which 
intersects  the  median  plane  of  the  body  in  front  of  the  eyes  at  an  angle  of 
63°,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  oblique  muscles  forming  the  third  pair 
rotate  the  globe  around  a  horizontal  axis  which  cuts  the  median  plane  of  the 
body  behind  the  eyes  at  an  angle  of  39®.  Thus  it  is  that  each  muscle  moves 
the  eye  as  follows,  the  movement  for  practical  purposes  being  referred  to  the 
cornea :  The  rectus  externus  draws  the  cornea  simply  to  the  temporal  side, 
the  rectus  internus  simply  to  the  nose ;  the  superior  rectus  displaces  the  cornea 
upward,  slightly  inward,  and  turns  the  upper  part  toward  the  nose  (medial 
torsion) ;  the  inferior  rectus  moves  the  cornea  downward,  slightly  inward,  and 
twists  the  upper  part  away  from  the  nose  (lateral  torsion) ;  the  superior 
oblique  displaces  the  cornea  downward,  slightly  outward,  and  produces  medial 
torsion;  while  the  inferior  oblique  moves  the  cornea  upward,  slightly  out- 
ward, and  produces  lateral  torsion.  These  facts  show  that  for  certain  move- 
ments of  the  eye  at  least  three  muscles  are  necessary  (see  following  table) : 


Inward, 
Outward, 

Upward, 

Downward, 

Inward  and 
upward. 


Rectus  internus. 

Rectus  externus. 

Rectus  superior. 

Obliquus  inferior. 

Rectus  inferior. 

Obliquus  superior. 

Rectus  internus. 
\  Rectus  superior. 
( Obliquus  inferior. 


Inward  and 
downward, 

Outward  and 
upward. 

Outward  and 
downward. 


\  Rectus  internus. 

Rectus  inferior. 
I  Obliquus  superior. 

Rectus  externus. 

Rectus  superior. 
[  Obliquus  inferior. 

Rectus  externus. 

Rectus  inferior. 
[  Obliquus  superior. 


If  both  eyes  have  their  line  of  vision  in  the  horizontal  plane  parallel  with 
each  other  and  with  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the 
primary  position.  All  other  positions  are  called  necondary.  Both  eyes  always 
move  simultaneously,  which  is  called  the  associated  movement  of  the  eyes. 
There  are  three  forms  of  associated  movements  :  (1)  movement  of  both  eyes  in 
the  same  direction ;  (2)  movements  of  convergence  by  which  the  visual  lines 
are  converged  on  a  point  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body  ;  (3)  movements  of 
divergence,  by  which  the  eyes  are  brought  back  from  convergence  to  paral- 
lelism, or  even  to  divergence,  as  in  certain  stereoscopic  exercises.  A  combi- 
nation of  (1)  and  (2)  or  of  (1)  and  (3)  takes  place  for  certain  positions  of  the 
object  looked  at.* 

'  For  further  and  similar  consideration  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  ocular  muscles  see 
pages  41,  42,  497,  and  498. 
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I/igfht  from  its  source  spreads  from  center  to  circumference — not  as  the 
arrow  flies,  but  as  the  wave  passes.  The  continually  repeated  cycle  at  the 
origin  is  imitated  in  all  its  essentials  at  each  surrounding  particle,  which, 
being  thus  made  luminous,  transmits  in  turn  what  it  has  received  to  others 
next  removed. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  wave  theory  of  light,  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  image  on  the  retina  is  the  result  of  purely  mechanical  processes 
into  which  the  time  element  necessarily  enters.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  cycle  at 
the  origin,  it  has  to  do  with  a  mass  of  matter  controlled  by  elastic  forces,  hence  its 
period  is  constant.  The  conditions  at  half-cycle  periods  are  such  as  may  be  represented 
oy  algebraic  equals  and  opposites,  compounding  into  zero  if  both  are  impressed  on  the 
flame  Dody  at  the  same  time. 

The  passage  of  light  through  space  is  the  transference  of  motion  from  one  body  to 
another,  or  to  many  others  whose  reactions  bring  or  tend  to  bring  the  first  to  rest,  and 
which  are  brought  to  rest  in  turn  by  those  on  whom  they  act. 

The  time  element  in  this  process  of  light  propagation  is  also  determined  strictly  in 
accordance  with  mechanical  laws,  and  hence  the  spherical  shell  of  a  wave-surface  is 
deformed  or  distorted  by  any  change  in  the  density  or  structure  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes. 

At  the  outset,  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the  wave-surfaces  are  spherical,  and  the 
light  received  by  any  body  to  which  the  wave  has  reached  is  measured  by  the  area  of 
wave-surface  which  it  intercepts.  This  means  that  the  body  is,  as  it  were,  a  buffer  to 
the  moving  masses  of  which  the  medium  is  composed. 

If  the  recipient  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  two  such  sources  of  light  whose  phases 
and  cycles  are  similar,  it  will  of  course  receive  twice  the  light  that  it  would  from  one. 
Now,  the  whole  theory  of  transmission  by  waves  implies  that  every  separate  point  of  a 
wave- front  is  itself,  while  the  wave  is  passing,  nothing  other  than  an  instantaneous 
source  of  light,  and  may  be  treated  as  such,  and  that  the  results  traceable  to  any  one  lumi- 
nous element  (Fig.  57,  /)  are  the  same  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  summation  of  results 


Fio.  57.— To  illustrate  the  fkct  that  when  the  center  of  a  wave-surface  is  behind  the  wave,  it  is  a 
radiant :  when  In  front  of  the  wave,  it  is  a  focus. 

due  to  similar  conditions  as  they  exist  at  some  later  period  in  every  separate  element, 
a,  by  c,  rf,  etc.,  along  the  whole  wave-.surface.    Thus  it  happens  that  any  point,  />,  equallv 
distant  from  the  points,  b  and  c,  receives  double  the  amount  of  light  or  energy  from  both 
these  points  that  it  does  from  either. 
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A  change  in  the  form  of  the  wave-front  so  that,  as  at  a\  d\  it  curves  in  a  circle  about 
the  point  p  toward  which  it  is  advancing,  makes  that  point  the  recipient  of  all  the  energy 
which  was  distributed  along  its  arc. 

Image-forming  optical  insb*uments  are  devices  by  which  each  light-wave 
that  comes  from  one  of  a  configuration  of  points,  the  objecty  is  made  to  curve 
around  the  corresponding  one  of  another  configuration  of  points,  the  image. 

Fig.  58  delineates  this  process  in  its  simplicity,where  a  lens  is  made  of  such  medium 
as  will  delay  by  its  density  the  progress  of  the  wave,  and  is  so  shaped  that  it  will  give 
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Fig.  5&— Showing  the  physical  relation  of  a  lens  to  its  conjugate  foci :  /,  radiant ;  /'',  focus  conjugate  to/. 


to  the  wave-front  a  circular  section.  The  ray,  as  indicative  of  the  direction  toward 
which  the  wave  at  any  point  is  moving,  is  identical  with  the  radius  of  the  curved  wave- 
surface  at  that  point,  and  the  radius  of  a  circle  measures  its  straightness  of  arc,  just  as 
the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  measures  its  curvature. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  the  propagation  and  distribution  of 
light  is  very  much,  at  bottom,  the  study  of  curves,  and,  as  curves  are  deter- 
mined by  the  properties  of  their  normals  or  I'adii,  it  is  possible  for  Geomebncal 
Optics  to  be  cultivated  as  a  degenerate  form  of  Physical  Optics,  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  the  positions  of  points  and  the  lengths  of  line-segments. 

The  accessibility  of  certain  truths  when  sought  by  geometrical  methods, 
and  the  accessibility  of  the  methods  themselves  as  instruments  of  research, 
are  their  all-sufficient  but  not  their  only  recommendation.  In  the  pages  that 
follow  only  occasional  reference  will  be  made  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
case,  but  attention  is  here  invited  to  the  fact  that  not  only  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  in  the  accurate  mathematical  sense,  rarity  is  the  reciprocal  of  density, 
straightness  of  curvature,  and  slowness  of  velocity.  From  these  hints  it  will 
be  found  that  the  formulae  used  in  the  study  of  refracting  and  reflecting  sur- 
fiices  and  centered  lens-systems  give  abundant  evidence  of  their  physical 
origin,  and  a  recognition  of  this  relationship  will  be  an  easy  and  legitimate 
mnemonic  device. 

Thus  in  Ec^uation  13,  page  108,  one  may  read  each  term  as  the  value  in  diooters  of  a 
lens  or  a  pencil.  One  recognizes  the  /*s  as  typical  of  focal  distances,  and  the  r  as  a 
rmdiuB,  but  /^  and  /'''  are  afio  radii,  and  their  magnitudes  measure  the  flatness  of  the 

incident  and  refracted  waves;  'Z  is  the  curvature  of  a  wave-surface,  and  ft^^  is  the 

coefficient  of  slowness  for  wave-travel  in  the  medium  thus  indexed,  while  fi^^  —  fi^  is  the 
lag  of  the  wave  as  it  passes  from  one  medium  to  another ;  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
physical  theory  is  read  from  the  necessary  geometrical  relations. 

Refraction  and  Reflection. — With  Snell's  law  for  a  stepping-stone  we 
now  pass  to  the  geometrical  consideration  of  refraction  and  reflection.     This 
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law  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  was  the  expression  merely  of  the  results  of 
experience  in  the  observation  of  refracted  light.  It  is  now  generalized  and 
applied  to  both  reflection  and  refraction.  Its  consistency  with  the  wave 
theory  of  light  may  be  seen  as  follows : 

When  a  wave-surface  whose  section  may  be  represented  by  a  6  (Fig.  59) 
passes  through  d,  the  surface  separating  one  medium  from  another  in  which 


---^ 
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Fio.  59.— Showing  that  a  wave-surface  is  not  changed  in  its  direction  by  passing  through  (d)  an  optical 
surface  parallel  to  it,  however  the  character  of  the  medium  may  change  at  that  surface,  but  that  when 
the  optical  surfoce  (d')  is  inclined  to  the  wave-surface,  the  latter  must  experience  a  change  in  its  direc- 
tion dependent  on  its  change  of  velocity  in  passing  from  one  medium  into  the  other. 

for  any  reason  whatever  light  makes  its  way  at  a  different  rate  of  speed,  if 
the  wave-surface  immediately  before  its  passage  is  parallel  to  the  surface  sejia- 
rating  the  two  media,  it  will  be  parallel  to  it  immediately  after  its  passage, 
because  at  no  time  have  the  circumstances  governing  its  speeil  differed  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  wave-front,  the  change  having  taken  place  everywhere 
at  the  same  instant.  The  length  of  section  is  immaterial  so  that  it  be 
straight.  Its  straightness  as  a  measurable  quantity  is  the  arc  divided  by  the 
radius,  so  whatever  the  curve  for  a  section  an  small  as  you  please,  the  above 
statement  is  practically  true,  neither  end  of  the  wave  gains  on  the  other  and 
it  continues  to  advance  in  a  straight  line. 

If  the  wave  enters  a  retarding  medium  whose  surface,  d',  is  not  piirallel 
to  its  own,  in.stead  of  making  its  way  as  it  otherwise  would  to  the  position 
a",  fe„  the  spread  of  the  light-disturbance  from  particle  to  parti(;le  has  cov- 
ered, say,  a  smaller  area  in  the  now  medium  than  in  the  old,  and  the  limit 
of  its  advance  is  along  the  common  tangent  of  tlie  circles  whose  radii  are 
proportional  to  the  time  since  they  begjin  to  form  in  the  new  medium.  Sinc^ 
the  line  //  represents  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  the  medium  //  and  r"  in 
the  medium  /i",  the  desired  relations  are  easily  established.  Eac^h  is  perpen- 
dicular to  its  wave  front  and  is  consequently  a  radius  or  ray ;  a",  b^  shows 
the  place  to  which  the  wave  would  have  advanced  had  the  character  of  the 
medium  not  changed  at  r/',  and  a",  6"  shows  the  place  to  which  it  really  has 
advan(!ed  during  the  same  interval  of  time.  Each  forms  the  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  whose  hypothenuse  is  the  separating  surface,  and  whose 
respective  bases  are  corresponding  sections  of  wave-surface,  and  form  with 
the  surface  of  separation  the  angles  /'  and  /".  One  of  these  angles  is  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  the  other  is  the  angle  of  refraction.  Hence  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  as  the  velocity 
at  incidence  is  to  the  velocity  after  n^fraction,  or,  as  usually  stated. 


sin^r 
sin  i^' 


(1) 
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In  practice  it  is  easy  to  locate  the  centers  from  which  the  waves  come  and 
to  whicn  they  go,  and  easy  to  locate  the  center  of  the  optical  surface ;  con- 
necting these  centers,  />',  />",  or  />'"  and  n  with  the  point  of  incidence  a  (Fig. 
60),  gives  us  the  three  radii,  each  of  course  perpendicular  to  the  surface  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  consequently  mutually  inclined  to  each  other  as  are 
those  surfaces. 

Through  the  relations  of  these  radii  the  law  was  discovered,  through  them 
it  is  most  easily  proved,  and  through  them  it  is  most  frequently  stated,  angles 
of  incidence,  reflection,  and  refraction  being  defined  as  angles  made  by  the 
incident,  reflected,  or  refracted  ray  (perpendicular)  with  the  radius  of  the 
optical  surface. 

The  ability  to  transfer  the  attention  from  surfaces  to  rays,  and  to  replace 
velocities  by  their  reciprocals,  is  a  great  geometrical  advantage,  though  it 
gives  a  show  of  artificiality  to  tlie  whole  theory  of  optical  instruments  as  far 
as  we  have  occasion  to  pursue  it. 

If  fly  however  accented,  is  taken  to  represent  ->  Equation  1  may  be 

written 

sin  iV^  =  8in  i^'ii^\  (2) 

and  Equation  2  is  Snell's  law. 

As  here  used,  //',  /l«",  etc.  represent  the  time  needed  for  light  to  travel  unit 
distance  in  the  medium  with  which  each  is  connected  ;  they  might  be  called 
ooefiicients  of  slowness  or  coefficients  of  sine  magnitude;  they  are,  in  fact, 
called  indiceJt  of  refrciction. 

The  time  needed  for  light  to  spread  unit  distance  in  ether — or  in  air, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  same — is  the  standard  of  measurement,  and  is 
assumed  to  be  1.  Tne  actual  value  in  seconds  for  ether,  for  air,  or  for  other 
media  is  of  no  special  import  to  us  here ;  we  need  only  the  relative  magni- 
tudes, which  are  known  or  easily  obtained,  and  are  represented  by  /i  appro- 
priately accented.  When  /i  is  equal  to  1,  it  is  often  omitted  from  a  product 
as  a  matter  of  brevity  and  convenience.  In  all  the  formulae  here  used  it 
will  be  written  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and  clearness. 

With  this  much  of  physical  explanation  and  the  law  of  sines  as  the  rule 
of  the  road,  we  may  proceed  to  speak  of  7^ay8  and  foci  as  of  pencils  and  poiniSy 
hoping  that  their  true  significance  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  believing  that  the 
little  effort  that  is  necessary  to  identify  physical  with  geometrical  relation- 
ships will  more  than  pay  for  itself  as  a  guard  against  error  and  as  a  mne- 
monic aid. 

We  shall  use  the  word  refraction  in  its  most  general  sense,  including 
refraction  and  reflection.  If  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur,  they  will  be 
noted. 

The  first  general  problem  that  presents  itself  in  the  study  of  image-form- 
ing optical  instruments  is  this:  Given  waves  of  circular  section,  what  will  be 
their  curve  in  either  medium  after  incidence  on  the  spherical  surface  which 
separates  it  from  another  of  different  index  ? 

The  problem  may  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  60,  ^,  in  which  waves  at 
a  h  woula  converge  upon  the  point  p\  except  that  the  optical  surface  changes 
their  curvature,  giving  them  a  center  at  p".  In  this  particular  case  ?i,  A,  p', 
fi'y  p!'  are  known,  and />"  is  sought,  but  the  solution  desired  should  enable  us 
to  aetermine  the  position  of  any  one  of  the  quantities  when  the  others  are 
given,  h  being  the  point  where  the  optical  surface  meets  the  line  connecting 
its  center  with  that  of  the  incident  wave. 
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At  h  the  incident  wave  and  the  optical  surface  have  a  common  tangent, 
and  there  is  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  or  of  its  radius ;  conse- 
quently, the  center  of  the  two  waves  will  be  on  a  line  with  the  center  of  the 
optical  surface.  At  any  other  point  of  incidence  the  law  of  sines  applied  to 
the  two  known  radii  will  indicate  the  third,  and  its  cross  with  the  axis  at  p^' 
will  be  approximately  the  center  of  wave  curvature.  The  solution  is  as 
follows : 


Fio.  60.— Typical  cases  of  refVactiou  and  reflection,  showing  the  relative  positions  as  expres.sed  by 
Sncll's  law  to  be  the  same  for  rays  and  normals  as  for  the  surfaces  to  which  they  belong.  At  h  the  waves 
arc  parallel  to  the  optical  surface ;  a  is  any  iK>int  common  to  optical  and  wave-surface's ;  i>'  is  the  center 
of  the  incident  wave,  p"  of  the  reftacted,  ana  p'"  of  the  reflected  wave.  The  values  of  radii,  curvatures, 
and  focal  distances  are  ordinarily  considered  positive  when  the  centers  to  which  they  appertain  lie  to  the 
right  of  A ;  in  (A)  they  are  all  positive. 

For  the  convenience  of  a  one-letter  notation  draw  Fig.  61  identical  with 
Fig.  60,  but  represent  the  radius  of  the  refracting  surface  by  /*,  the  distance 
of  any  point  p  from  the  center  of  the  refracting  snrfac^e  l)y  //  appropriately 
accented,  the  distance  of  any  point  p  from  a  by  e,  also  appn)i)riately  accented, 
and  distances  from  h  hy  f.  Then  in  Fig.  61  will  be  seen  one  triangle  who.se 
sides  are  r,  e\  and  //',  and  whose  vertex  measures  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
another  triangle  who.se  sid(?s  ai'e  r,  e",  and  7",  and  whos(»  vertex  is  the  angle 
of  refraction.     The  angle  between  r  and  y  may  be  called  o. 
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From  the  well-known  property  of  triangles  come  these  two  equations : 

(4) 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  when  the  point  a  (Fig.  61)  is  placed  very  near 
to  h  the  pole  of  the  optical  surface,  e  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to/,  and  at  the 
limit,  when  a  and  h  become  identical,  any  e  is  exactly  equal  to  the  corresponding 
/.  The  value  of/  at  the  instant  when  a  and  h  coincide  is  the  value  that  gives 
accurately  the  curvature  of  the  wave  at  A.  If  the  wave  is  circular  in  section, 
p"  determined  for  one  point  on  its  surface  is  determined  for  all.  When  the 
refracted  wave  has  not  a  circular  section,  it  is  usual  in  practice  either  to  shut 


mi'  a:             (3) 

Bin  <J      e^ 

sin  (J      e' 

Dividing  3  by  4  to  eliminate  5, 

sini'_2^«^^ 

A' 

By  SnelPs  law,  Eq.  2, 

sin  i'  _fi^^ 
sin  V^     n^ 

Therefore,                        ^^,-^,.    or   ^"g",'. 

=  iL'g't'^. 

f 

Fio.  61.— A  one-letter  notation  for  caae  (^)  Fig.  60. 


off  that  portion  of  its  surface  which  departs  appreciably  from  a  uniform  curve, 
and  assumes  that  all  the  rays  cross  at  the  limiting  position  of  p",  or  to  name 
for  the  focal  point  that  position  of />"  which  is  nearest  to  the  greatest  number 
of  rays  at  once.  Some  information  may  be  obtained  concerning  the  curve  of 
the  wave  by  substituting  for  e'  and  e"  in  Eq.  8  the  value  which  each  pos- 
sesses by  virtue  of  its  ^ing  opposite  to  the  angle  8  in  the  triangle  to  which 

it  belongs ;  thus : 

e^  =  /2  +  ,.2_2^/,.co8cJ.  (8) 

t'n  ^  gfn  +  ,.2  _  25/'^-  cos  6.  (9) 

Squaring  7  and  substituting  the  value  e  from  9, 

M^  V%''+r*-2/r  cos  fJ)  =ti^g'\g''^^r''-%g''T  cos  (J).  (10) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  here  the  full  significance  of  this  formula,  but 
only  to  remark  that  when  g'  is  equal  to  M^  j   <;",    <J   disappears    from    the 

equation,  and  consequently  the  refracted  wave  has  a  circular  section.  One  such 
position  may  be  found  for  />'  on  either  side  of  r.  The  distance  from  any 
position  of  ja"  to  the  limiting  position  wlien  a  A  ^  0  is  the  aberration  for  the 
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anele  d  (longitudinal  spherical  aberration),  and  there  is  no  aberration  for  such 
vaRies  of  g'  or  ^"  as  cause  3  to  disappear. 

As  will  be  readily  appreciated,  any  irregularity  in  the  curvature  of  the 
refracted  wave  interferes  with  the  point-to-point  correspondence  of  the  image 
to  its  object.  The  optical  surfaces  of  most  instruments  are  spherical,  and 
many  circumstances  conspire  to  limit  our  use  of  these  surfaces  to  that  part 
which  is  so  near  the  axis  as  to  be  practically  without  aberration,  or  to  have 
only  so  much  aberration  as  may  be  ignored  or  eliminated  by  compensatory 
errors;  so  in  all  first  approximations  jo"  in  its  limiting  position  is  taken  as 
the  focus  cx)njugate  to  p' ;  and  since  the  e's  and  the  /'s  are  in  this  position 
identical,  Eq.  7  may  be  written  thus : 

i^^9!fl^    or    /^^  =  £-^C  (11) 

Designating  these  segments  by  their  terminal  points,  as  in  Fig.  60,  the  nature 
of  the  relation  sought  becomes  apparent : 

^'  =  *E^*Pl'.  (12) 

In  {h  n  p'p'^)  we  have  an  anharmonic  range  in  which  the  two  foci  are  con- 
jugate to  the  center  and  the  pole  of  the  optical  surface,  and  the  cross  ratio  is 
the  ratio  of  wave  velocity  in  the  two  media.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  into 
this  a  little  if  necessary,  for,  besides  furnishing  the  easiest  possible  method 
of  remembering  the  relations  of  the  foci  to  their  surface,  it  shows  that  the 
relations  are  reciprocal,  and  that  the  two  foci,  being  given  a  surface  of  any 
curve,  may  be  placed,  or  a  curve  corresponding  to  any  place  may  be  deter- 
mined in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Any  combination  of  lenses  and  mirrors  may  be  replaced  by  an  equiv- 
alent surface :  this  is  of  very  general  utility,  and,  moreover,  in  the  theory  of 
thin  pencils  the  circle  of  least  confusion  is  located  between  the  first  and 
second  focus  of  the  pencil  by  the  harmonic  variety  of  this  relation,  the  ratio 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mirror,  equal  to  —  1.     (See  p.  127.) 

Again,  when  y  in  Eq.  11  is  replaced  by  its  equal  (/ — r),  we  have  the 
following : 

/  ^  ff/-yff  ^  which,  when  reduced,  as  it  easily 
can  be,  gives  the  most  important  formula  in  this  part  of  the  book  : 


(13) 


In  as  brief  a  treatise  on  geometrical  optica  as  this  must  be,  Eq.  13  may  be  considered 
an  epitome  of  all  that  has  gone  before  and  a  key  to  all  that  follows.  It  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  associated  with  Fig.  60,  A,  until  each  is  a  **  word-sign  "  for  the 
other.  It  should  never  be  written  in  any  other  form  until  it  hjis  become  so  familiar  to 
the  eye  that  from  any  side  an  error  of  transcription  would  be  discovered  at  a  glance. 
It  is  general  in  its  application  for  the  focal  distances  of  axial  pencils  for  a  surface  of 
any  circular  curvature,  plus  or  minus,  between  anv  media  of  whatever  index.  It  might 
just  as  well  have  been  deduced  from  any  of  the  special  cases  pictured  in  Fig.  60, 
and  the  preceding  applies  and  may  be  read  equally  well  in  connection  with  any  one 
of  these  cases,  f/'^  is  used  in  this  figure  to  indicate  the  position  which  p^^  assumes 
when  f/^  ~  /  \  that  is,  in  all  cjises  of  reflection.  Fig.  60,  A,  was  chosen  as  the  type 
by  which  all  may  be  classed  and  remembered,  because  in  it  all  the  curvatures,  all  trie 
focal  distances,  and  other  magnitudes  are  positive  quantities;  and  if  ¥a\.  18  is  remem- 
bered as  belonging  to  the  case  where  all  the  quantities  are  plus,  no  confusion  need  ••rise 
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in  interpreting  apparent  anomalies  of  sign  when  a  numerical  equation  of  this  form 
presents  itself  ^ 

The  discussion  of  £q.  13  is  much  more  simple  than  its  derivation.  If  the  optical 
surface  is  a  plane,  r  becomes  infinite  and  the  last  member  vanishes,  and  consequently 

«^=^    or     ^  =  47-,   which  must  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  conjugate  foci  of  a 

plane  refracting  surface  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  surface  and  at  distances  whose  ratio 
18  the  same  as  the  indices  for  the  two  media.  If  any  value  represented  by  f\f^\  or  r 
has  a  minus  sign,  it  of  course  represents  a  distance  to  the  left  of  h.  If/''  or/^^  repre- 
sents an  infinite  value,  the  inference  is  that  the  wave  surface  is  perfectly  fiat,  that  the 
rays  are  parallel. 

Only  in  one  case  can  /i^  and  ^i'^  be  replaced  by  quantities  having  different  signs. 
That  ^"^  should  equal  —^i^'  would  indicate  a  position  of  the  wave  that  physical  condi- 
tions can  only  account  for  by  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  reflected  wave— that  is,  turned 
Iwick  into  the  medium  whence  it  came — and  consequently  travelling  with  the  same 
velocity  as  before.  Therefore  the  numerical  value  of  //^^  must  be  the  same  as  ii\  And 
it  can  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  when  the  indices  difier  in  sign  their  numerical 

values  do  not  diff*er,  and  yjA  =  - 1.    This  only  happens  in  cases  of  reflection. 

It  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  confusing,  to  make  any  distinction 
between  problems  of  reflection  and  refraction  other  than  what  is  indicated  by 
the  signs  of  the  refractive  indices. 

The  simplicity  and  generality  of  the  conditions  is  such  that  the  laws,  the 
methods,  the  formulse,  and  their  interpretations  are  the  same  for  katoptrics  as 
for  dioptrics. 

Katoptrics  is  that  part  of  the  science  of  optics  that  deals  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflection,  especially  from  regular  surfaces  like  mirrors. 

Dioptrics  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  refraction,  and  with  the  definitions 
we  dismiss  the  distinction,  except  in  such  degree  as  it  is  shown  by  the  signs 
of  the  indices.  Eq.  13  is  the  open  sesame  to  all  of  Optics  that  we  require. 
When  the  quantities  that  are  represented  by  //'  and  /i"  are  of  unlike  sign, 
they  are  equal  and  we  are  dealing  with  reflection.  All  other  cases  are 
refractive. 

The  inverse  situation  is  covered  by  the  rule  which  tells  us  to  treat  all 
mirrors  as  optical  surfaces  between  media  whose  indices  are  1   and  — 1. 

Cardinal  PointSy  four  in  number,  may  be  named  in  connection  with  a 
single  optical  surface  (Fig.  62).     They  are  n^  the  center  of  the  surface,  /i,  the 


Fio.  62.— Above,  the  first  princimil  focus  Is  a  radiant,  and  rays  become  parallel  in  {\l"). 
allel  in  (>*')  converge  in  (m")  to  the  second  principal  focus. 


Below,  rays  par- 


principal  painty  Fy  the  first  principal  focus,  and  i^",  the  second  principal 
focus. 

The  Center. — Since  concentric  circles  are  parallel,  the  wave  whose  center 
of  curvature  before  incidence  is  ?i  will  have  n  for  a  center  after  incidence — 
t.  e.  the  ray  that  passes  thn)ugh  n  is  un refracted. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  relative  size  of  object  and  image  is  the  ratio  of 
their  respective  distances  from  n ;  that  they  approach  n  together ;  that  each  is  inverted 
in  passing  through  n;  and  that  when  they  meet  at  n  the  size  of  one,  in  terms  of  the 
other,  ifl  namerically  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  light  waves  by  which 
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the  respective  images  are  formed.    It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  center  n  is  to  the  optical 
sur^e  what  the  two  nodal  points  n^  and  n^^  are  to  the  lens  or  the  optical  system. 

The  principal  point  h  is  the  point  where  the  optical  surface  is  pierced  by 
the  line  connecting  its  center  with  the  radiant. 

'  Object  and  image  approach  h  together.  At  h  they  are  equal  and  conj^ruent  (see 
page  112),  and  to  A  of  the  optical  surface  correspond  the  two  principal  points,  h^  and 
h^%  of  the  system. 

The  principal  foci,  F^  and  F^^,  are  the  same  for  the  surface  as  for  the  system. 

The  first  principal  focus,  i^',  is  the  center  of  those  waves  which  after 
incidence  become  plane.  In  other  words,  F'  is  the  cross  of  rays  that  are 
made  parallel  by  incidence  on  the  optical  surface. 

The  second  principal  focus  is  the  center  of  those  waves  that  before  inci- 
dence on  the  surface  were  parallel ;  or  it  may  be  stated  thus  :  Rays  previously 
parallel  cross  after  incidence  at  the  last  principal  focus. 

These  foci  are  found  by  giving  to  the  variables  of  Eq.  13  such  values  as 
will  impose  the  required  conditions. 

To  find  F\  substitute  oo  for  /'  in  Eq.  13  and  solve  for  /.  This  is 
because  the  center  of  a  plane  wave  or  the  focus  of  a  parallel  pencil  is  at  infin- 
ity.    If  /"  =00,  77/  ~  ^>  ^°^  ^  disappears  from  the  expression,  and  we  have 

the  necessary  result  of  the  condition  imposed. 

The  second  principal  focus,  P'y  is  found  in  the  same  way,  for  when 

/'  =  00,  -,  =-  0,  and 

To  apply  this,  suppose  light  from  air  is  incident  on  a  convex  glass  surface  whose 
radius  is  one-fifth  meter  (.20  m).  Replacing  yf  by  1,  the  index  for  air,  fi"  by  1.64,  the 
index  for  glass,  and  r  by  .20,  £q.  15  gives 

jv/_  1.54X.20  _.308  ^  K^ 
1.54-1        .54      *    * 

If  the  surface  had  been  concave,  as  in  Fig.  60  ( 0),  r  would  have  been  equal  to  —  .20, 
and  F^*  would  have  had  the  same  value,  with  a  contrary  sign  to  indicate  that  it  was  on 
the  left  of  A.  If  the  surface  is  to  be  a  mirror,  the  same  equations  are  used,  and  yf  is 
put  equal  to  -/z^'';  thus  from  Eq.  14: 

F'  ^  -      -^-•?^-  =  ^'^20  ^  .20  ^  J. 
fi^^-\^-fi'^)      111"       1>      *     * 

For  F^^  one  obtains  the  same  result,  showing  that  the  principal  focus  for  either  side 
of  a  reflecting  surface  is  halfway  between  the  center  and  the  surface. 

When  F*  and  F",  the  principal  foci,  are 'known,  a  very  simple  formula 
may  be  obtained  for  placing  the  (Mnijug-ate  of  any  other  given  foc^il  j)oint ; 
thus,  multiplying  Eq.  13  by  /•  and  then  dividing  each  numerator  by  //"  —  ;/', 
it  becomes 


Replacing  each  numerator  by  the  values  obtained  from  Eqs.  14  and  15, 

we  have 

V*'     F'     , 

y-jr^-  (16) 


CONJUGATE  IMAGES. 


Ill 


Free  from  fractions  and  subtract  F'F^'  from  each  side  : 

(ijv/_y//)  ig  ^//  ^Fig.  53)  and  (/-i^)  is  u'. 

Changing  the  sign  convention  so  that  one  accented  quantity  measures  dis- 
tances to  the  left  and  two  acceilted  quantities  are  measured  toward  the  right, 


u' 


u" 


F' 


r 


Fio.  63.— Showing  the  relation  of  conjugate  foci  to  principal  foci.  Symmetrical  notation  aboat  F* 

and  F"  as  origins. 

we  get  a  very  convenient  symmetrical  notation  for  the  relation  of  conjugate 
foci  to  principal  foci : 

u'u'f^F'F",  (17) 

For  the  relation  given  in  £q.  16  there  is  a  very  simple  graphic  solution.    As  the 
line  k  (Fig.  64)  is  turned  on  the  point  p  whose  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  F^  and  F'\ 


Fig.  64.— Graphic  solution  for  £q.  16. 


the  parts  cut  off  from  the  axes  are  respectively  equal  to/"  and/^^,  due  regard  being  had 
to  sense. 


Conjtlg^ate  Imagoes:  Object  and  imaere  are  corresponding configu 
of  pointi$.    By  this  is  meant  that  to  each  point  in  one  configuration  the 


durations 
'  pointi$.  By  this  is  meant  that  to  each  point  in  one  configuration  there  cor- 
responds a  point  in  the  other  configuration  whose  relation  to  it  and  to  some 
optical  surface  is  that  by  which  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  o'  has  been  con- 
nected with  />".  The  path  of  the  light- wave  being  reversible,  either  config- 
uration may  in  theory  play  the  part  of  object  to  the  other  as  image.  Their 
distances  from  each  other  and  from  the  cardinal  points  of  the  surface  are 
determined  by  previous  considerations.  Their  relative  magnitudes  are  to  be 
determined. 

The  magrnification  of  an  object  by  its  image  is  ordinarily  of  two  kinds, 
longitudinal  and  trarufverse.  With  the  longitudinal,  which  may  be  obtained, 
for  example,  by  comparing  (Fig.  65)  9'  «'  with  q"  «",  we  will  not  here  con- 
cern ourselves.  The  following  is  an  easy  geometrical  determination  of  the 
transverse  dimensions  of  object  and  image  :  Let  the  line  p'  5'  perpendicular 
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to  iSw,  %%%%  U'  rtfffrt^ntihil  irrj^  it*  i^myapite,  W  —j'^  niina«  because  it  L«  oo 
Ui^  tf\f\ttmU',  nuU'  *i(  i\u'.  axf%  nnA  it  i^  impriitant  to  distinguish  an  inverted 
(ftmt  an  iipriKlit  \u%Sip\  Vnffn  ttfr  mint  //  let  two  line»  Fie  drawn,  one  par- 
h\M  iff  iitf',  HXtH  HfuffffUi  thrvHigli  /  %  tlie  lirKt  principal  friea«,  and  let  them 
iff.  (UfttiUtiuil  till  tli^fy  tM^  till?  ijplU!2A  Murfar^.    Ah  the$se  lines  are  rays,  their 


/ 

/• 

o 

/ 

(r-F'hif' 

^:>Nr" 

•i 

^^^"^^ 

/ ^^ V 

4 

/- 

^"^-^^"t::^:;^;^..^^  >= 

fxf' 

< 

r 

Jr 


fUt  fVi     titmu*'  mimI  ttUitu'i :  innKfilflfAtlofi  d«;t<?nrilri<.*fl  by  proiHTthii  of  the  principal  foci  (Eq.  18). 

mwrm*  iiftiT  nm*\my^  \\\i*  Miirfaci!  in  determinate.    That  parallel  to  the  axis  will 

Inxm  through  the  H<*eorid  prineitNil  foctjH  F"y  and  that  from  the  fin^t  principal 
(NMiH  will  Im*  iiiiide  immllel  to  tlie  uxiH.  Where  thent*  two  refracted  rays  meet 
will  Im*  the  fjMMiM  eoiijii^iU^  to  p\  and  p"  q"  will  in  this  case  l>e  — j". 

The  thre(»  hori/oiital  liiicM  of  the  figure  are  parallel.  The  two  /s  are 
within  re(|tiired  liiiiitH  |NT|N>ndi<Milar  to  ttieni,  hence  the  triangles  on  the  left 
are  all  Hiniilar,  and  the  triangles  on  tlu!  right  are  all  similar;  so  we  have  these 
two  e(|tiationM  from  a  <!ompariHon  of  the  sides  of  similar  triangles: 

J        '      J  '         ,  (18) 

Fnmi  thoKO  two  (H]imli()fiN  wo  niiiy  Icuni  whoro  lui  object  must  be  placed  in  order 

tlmt  ol)|(M*t  und  \\\\\\y^\\  limy  bo  ofpiiil  and  cohoiihuI.    For  Huch  a  condition  A^-  must  be 

iM|iiiil  to  1.  TIjU  oiui  <mlv  bo  tlio  ciimo  in  (18),  whore  /^  and/'''  are  both  equal  to 
iiotliin)(;  t)tot*ol(ii*o  tho  luily  pliiot*  in  tit  tho  Nurfaoo  itself,  and  there  object  and  image 
moot  luid  111*0  of  tlio  Huiiu*  hIko.    To  fhid  whoro  object  and  image  are  equal  in  size  and 

oppiMllo  III  noMKo,  wo  put    >,,        1.    Tlii.H  condition  is  imposed  upon  (18),  when /^^ 

aA^uiid  whoii/'    2f'".  ' 

Hy  i*oplarliij(  /•"  ami  F'  by  tlioir  (npials  from  Eipmtions  14  and  15,  and  letting 

,r  uml./"'  oaoli  otuml  to  r,  Ivpiiitioii  18  nHluoi^  to  ^  ,      '.,,*    This  may  be  construed  to 

liiomi,  tlmt  wbon  tho  two  ium^tvH  moot,  us  tboy  must,  in  tho  center  of  tbe  optical  surface, 
Ihoir  tlinioii«*ionf»  ww^  propoitioiml  to  tho  velocity  of  lijrht  in  tho  media  t(»  which  they 
riHipootivolv  ootreMpoiid. 

For  rohaetlon  It  will  bo  sot»ii,  r,  5/.,  tlmt  imajro  and  objivt  are  cosensjil.  but  when,  as 


la  rothvlion,  i« 


1,  and  tberefon^  ima^e  and  object  are  of  opposite  sense 


ami  oipial  in  si#.o. 

In  praoliot'  tho  ivntor  of  a  i*tuicnvo  mirr\>r  may  Ih^  found  by  plaeini;  a  neetlle  in  its 
viohiity  and  moving  it  until  it»  inunt  is  iMincident  with  the  point  of  it**  imasre.  The 
or\«»  ratio  (wv  pairi*  ItK^ll  bv  whieli  tho  canlinal  jnunts  of  the  mirn>r  an*  ctuuuvitHi  with 
Uio  \NU\iugMto  iWi  in^intf  i,  («  A  ff  '\  is  an  harmonic  raniri\  and.  any  three  [H>intii  Innng 
|rtx^i»  tho  ftnirth  may  Ih^  doternumHl  bv  tho  well-known  formula: 


.ir^^ 


Thu*  irmi^io  i^\Uitioa  U  \H*n\rniont»  as  it  may  U*  done  with  a  pencil  and  straight- 
v*l|r^  \mlY»  If  thrw  \HmMVUti\v  elements  nrt*  jiiven.  as  r",  h,f"  Fijr.  t^>>,  ctmneot  thew 
thrtH^  IH^nla  by  Mrai^bt  line**  with  any  other  |HMnt«  •!«  not  in  a  line  with  them.  Throi^ 
any  |H\inl  t^  llio  middle  lint"  draw  tw\^  dia^^waU  a>  in  the  6guri\  and  ctmiplete  Im 
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quadrilateral.  Its  fourth  side  will  cut  the  axis  at  n,  the  point  required.  If  one  of  the 
middle  points  of  the  range  is  sought,  as  h,  connect  the  two  contiguous  elements  with 
any  point,  a,  aa  before.    Cross  the  triangle  thus  formed  by  any  line  n  c,  put  in  the  two 


Fio.  66.— Graphic  construction  by  which  the  following  questions  are  answered :  Given  the  surface 
of  a  mirror,  what  must  its  curvature  be,  or  where  must  its  center  be  in  order  to  produce  a  picture  off  at 
/'  or  of/'  at/  ?  Given  the  center,  where  must  the  surface  be  ?  Given  the  mirror  and  the  object,  where 
will  the  image  be  7  or  the  mirror  and  the  image,  where  must  the  object  be? 

diagonals,  and  draw  through  their  intersection  the  line  ah\  A  is  the  fourth  harmonic 
sought. 

An  analogous  construction  serves  for  surface,  lens,  or  system.  Take  three  points,  c,  rf, 
and  e  (Fig.  67),  equally  distant  from  the  line  a  n,  and  so  placed  that  the  distances  cd 


Fio.  67.— Graphic  method  for  locating  any  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  an  optical  surface  when 
the  other  three  are  known.  Any  axis  may  be  placed  across  the  pencil  (acde  n),  so  that  any  three  points 
shAll  foil  on  any  three  of  the  lines.  The  point  sought  will  be  on  the  other  line.  It  is  only  necessary  in 
the  conatniction  to  make  cdice^iif:  ii/'^,  and  c  e  parallel  to  a  n. 

and  ee  are  proportional  to  the  indices  of  the  first  and  last  media.  From  a  through  each 
of  the  other  points  draw  a  line.  The  axis  of  any  optical  surface  may  be  placea  across 
this  pencil  of  four  lines,  so  that  three  of  the  lines  cross  it  at  any  three  cardinal  points. 
The  fourth  point  is  determined  by  the  cross  of  the  axis  a  and  the  fourth  line.  This 
drawing  will  answer  too  for  all  systems  whose  first  and  last  media  are  in  this  ratio. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  that  other  systems  of  more  surfaces  than  one 


f  ^  r 

Fio.  68.— Tan  a' :  Un  o!'  =/' :/"  (relative  to  "  Helmholtz's  formula"). 

may,  if  their  centers  are  coHnear,  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  single 
snraioeB,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  Helmholi£%  fonnxda  connecting  the  size 
s 
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of  each  image  with  the  inclination  to  the  axis  of  any  ray  common  to  them 
all.  Let  /'  a  /"  (Fig.  68)  be  the  ray  between  two  images.  Assuming  the 
figure  to  be  made  up  of  two  right^angle  triangles, 


therefore, 


^  =  tan«      ''4 


r 


tan  m.' 


As  is  evident  from  Fig.  65, 


_tan_«' 
tan  »'' 


(20) 


(21) 


Substituting  in  Eq.  11  the  values  obtained  from  Eqs.  20  and  21,  we  have  the 
relation  sought : 

/i"/  tan  «'  =  fi'^y  Un  a''.  (22) 

Here  we  begin  the  study  of  centered  optical  83n3tem8  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  geometrical  relations  of  object  and  image  are  such  that  dis- 
tinction is  often  unnecessary  ;  that  an  object  and  its  n  images  are  frequently 
sjx)ken  of  as  (n+  1)  images;  and  that  any  image  may  be  considered  object 
or  image  at  convenience. 

The  position  and  size  of  any  image  may  of  course  be  determined  for  any 
number  of  surfaces  by  proceeding  step  by  step  from  the  object  to  the  final 
image  through  as  many  refractions  and  reflections  as  are  necessary  to  attain 
it.  This  laborious  method  is  avoided  by  the  localization  of  cardinal  points, 
which  fulfil  the  same  function  for  the  system  as  do  those  previously  described 
for  the  single  surface. 

Of  focal  points  for  the  system  this  must  be  said  :  Tlicy  are  measured  not 
from  the  first  and  last  surface  (Fig.  69),  but  from  two  principal  points  the 


/ 


\ 


h'    /*" 


\ 


/ 


Fig.  69.— Foci  of  surfaces  are  measured  from  the  surfaces,  as  F',  h.    Foci  of  systems  are  measured  IVom 
the  princiiMil  in^int;*  of  the  system,  as  F'h'. 

^^ first "  and  the  "  laM,^^  whose  functions  are  described  below,  and  whose  posi- 
tions and  distances  from  their  respective  surfaces  are  designated  by  A'  and  A"^*. 

The  ^^ second**  principal  point,  principal  focii.s,  principal  plane,  nodal  point,  and  so 
on,  are  properly  so  named  for  a  single  surface,  but  for  a  system  of  surfaces  to  use  the 
ordinal  adjective  thus  is  sometimes  misleading.  We  shall  use  the  term  hsf  principal 
point  or  (?*  + 1  )th  principal  point,  and  so  on,  giving  it  the  ordinal  adjective  and  the  numoer 
of  primes  that  corresponds  to  the  medium  to  which  it  appertains.  This  is  not  so  much 
an  innovati(m  as  a  conscientious  adhesion  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  notation  and 
nomenclature  in  detail.  Something  is  gained  if  the  accents  on  letters  serve  to  locate 
the  phenomena  to  which  their  exist<?nce  is  due.  The  ability  to  locate  other  cardinal 
points — a  .set,  in  fact,  for  each  medium  reached  by  waves  that  wore  f>araUel  at  incidence 
on  the  system — may  not  be  of  any  special  importance,  but  it  is  of  advantage  to  have 
characters  systematically  named  and  accented.  It  enables  us  to  read  our  records  aright 
and  to  locate  easily  the  processes  to  which  the  characters  refer. 

The  removal  of  the  origin  for  the  estimation  of  focal  distances  accounts  for  the 
appearance  of  h^  and  h^^^  in  the  denominators  of  Eqs.  23  and  24  (infra).     The  obscurity, 
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if  any,  vanishes  when  it  is  remembered  that  h  and  h^^^  as  distances  are,  by  convention, 
counted  plus  when  measured  into  the  system  from  the  first  and  last  surface  respectively, 
/^s  and  ♦'s,  the  surface  foci,  are  measured  both  right  or  both  left,  each  from  its  surface, 
while  the  d's,  the  foci  for  the  system,  are  measured  both  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
/^s  and  ♦'s.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  Eq.  23  F^  has  been  replaced  by  (B^-h^\  while 
in  Eq.  24,  ^''  has  been  replaced  by  (B'''  -  h''') 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  three  media  separated  by 


r 


Fig.  70.— Combined  Myntems  of  optical  surfaces. 

two  surfaces.  In  this  system  are  three  images  (Fig.  70),^',  j",  and/",  each 
corresponding  to  light  distribution  in  the  similarly  accented  medium,  j" 
serving  as  ima^  to  j'  by  the  first  surface,  and  as  object  to  the  image  /"  by 
the  second  surlace. 

The  Jird  principal  focus  of  the  system  is  the  focus  conjugate  by  the  F 
surface  (Fig.  71)  to  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  CP  surface.     Changing  the 


riG.  71.—"  The  first  principal  focus  of  the  system  is  the  focus  conjugate  by  the  F  surface  to  the  first  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  <A  surface." 

surface  of  reference,  thus  from  one  surface  to  another,  demands,  of  course, 
that  (p  be  replaced  by  (rf)  —  d).  d,  being  the  distance  between  the  two  surfaces 
(S"'  —  A'),  is  obtained  from  Eq.  13  by  the  following  substitution,  and,  being 
the  only  unknown  quantity,  its  value  is  immediately  forthcoming : 


By  the  same  method  is  obtained 


f" 

/z'            //''-/i' 

V'-d 

S-'-A'            r       * 

DtaincG 

(23) 


(24) 
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Principal  Planes. — There  are  definite  reasons  for  replacing  the  one  prin- 
cipal point  on  the  pole  of  the  single  surface  by  the  two  points,  h'  and  A'", 
not  necessarily  on  any  surface.  We  may  imagine  a  plane  through  each  car- 
dinal point  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
point.  On  t\iQ  principal  plane ^  which  is  tangent  to  and  within  required  limits 
is  coincident  with  the  single  surface  (Fig.  72),  the  end  points  of  incident  rays 


Figs.  72  aud  73.— Principal  points  and  planes  as  defined  for  the  surfoce  and  for  the  system. 

are  arranged  in  a  configuration  that  is  identical  with  the  beginning  points  of 
refracted  or  reflected  rays ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  conjugate  images 
approach  this  plane  together  until  their  corresiK)nding  points  are  united  each 
to  each  and  the  two  images  become  identical.  No  such  single  plane  can  be 
placed  in  any  system  of  optical  surfaces,  but  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  may  always  be  found  such  that  the  configuration  of  end  points  a'  b'  h' 
(Fig.  73)  of  incident  rays  on  one  surface  is  congruent  with  a"^*,  6**^^,  and 
c**"*^^,  the  beginning  points  of  reflected  or  refracted  rays  in  the  last  or  (n  -f  l)th 
medium,  such  also  that  when  the  first  image  moves  toward  one  of  these  planes 
and  disappears  in  it,  the  final  image  moves  also  toward  the  second  plane  and 
disappears  in  it.  A  little  consideration  will  convince  the  student  that  if  t/, 
the  middle  image  of  the  three  index  system  (Fig.  74),  be  so  placed  that  it  as 


r 


/f" 


/f" 


-L-^ 


Fig.  74.— The  cardinal  points  of  a  three-index  system  :  Above,  h  and  i?,  first  and  last  surfaces ;  h'  and 
hf'\  first  and  last  principal  points :  J,  middle  image.  Below,  r  and  n,  first  and  last  centers :  n'  and  n'",  first 
and  last  nodal  points ;  O,  optical  center. 


an  object  proiluces  two  images  (one  by  each  surface)  equal  in  size  and  cosensal, 
these  two  images  will  lie  in  planes  which  answer  the  above  description.     We 
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shall  call  this  middle  image  J.     From  these  planes  along  the  axis  conjugate 
foci  of  the  system  are  measured. 

Whatever  transformations  take  place  within  the  system  are  comparatively  unimport- 
ant if  only  we  may  receive  light  emergent  from  one  plane  apparently  unchanged  since 
its  entrance  at  the  other.  If  also  these  planes  are  so  related  that  the  object  approaches 
one  as  its  image  approaches  the  other,  until  in  size  and  sense  alike  each  disappears  in 
its  plane,  then  the  two  principal  planes  are  quite  fit  to  replace  the  single  plane  of  the 
single  surface,  and  Fig.  73,  which  we  use  here  to  illustrate  the  system,  becomes  exactly 
what  Fig.  72  would  b^ome  if  pulled  apart  and  separated  by  the  distance  between  h^ 
and  y'\ 

We  now  proceed  to  find  the  position  of  this  middle  image,  indicating 
principal  foci  as  usual  by  capital  letters,  other  focal  distances  by  small  let- 
ters. Of  course  the  distance  of  the  middle  image  from  the  F  surface  will  be 
indicated  by/",  its  distance  from  the  0  surface  by  0". 


From  Eq.  18,  prj^. 


(25) 


Divide  25  by  26,  and  ii  =  F^Of^^-^'^ . 

By  condition,  -^  =  ^  J       therefore        F^^6^^  =  ^'^ , 

and  V:„C  (26) 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  middle  image  will  have  in  the  two  surfaces  con- 
jugates that  are  equal  and  cosensal  if  it  divides  the  middle  medium  into 
parts  proportional  to  the  principal  foci  appertaining  thereto.  If  d  represents 
the  distance  between  the  surfaces  and  J  the  place  of  the  middle  image,  Jh 

d  F" 
will  be  equal  to  /"  =  ~pfT~jr(hir     The  conjugate  focal  distance  JW  may  be 

found  by  substituting  this  value  for  /"  in  Eq.  13. 

In  like  manner  Eq.  13  applied  to  the  0  surface  will  give  the  value  of  0"' 

for  A'"  from  that  of  0"  =  pfj^^ir 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  h!  and  A'"  used  as  magnitudes  define 
the  distances  of  the  principal  points  from  their  surfaces :  they  are  usually 
considered  positive  when  in  the  middle  medium.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
give  to  an  optical  system  a  symmetrical  notation,  so  that  the  direction  F'  i^" 
A'  A*  are  considered  positive  when  each  is  measured  from  its  own  principal 
plane  away  from  the  other. 

Optical  Center. — It  remains  for  us  to  determine  what  point  or  points, 
if  any,  may  be  found  along  the  axis  of  the  system  having  properties  like  those 
of  the  centers  of  single  surfaces.  There  is,  generally  speaking,  no  point 
through  which  as  through  a  center  light  will  pass  without  change  of  direc- 
tion. Only  in  the  special  case  where  the  centers  of  the  surfaces  are  coin- 
cident can  this  happen.  One  may  assume,  however,  that  somewhere  is  a 
point  so  situated  that  light  passing  through  it  will  be  equally  and  oppositely 
refracted  at  the  two  surfaces.  In  this  case  the  first  and  final  paths,  though 
not  necessarily  identical,  must  be  parallel. 

The  optical  center  is  the  name  by  which  this  point  is  known,  and  to 
determine  its  place  we  make  use  of  Equation  22.  By  it  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  O  are  connected  with  those  of  its  first  and  last  image ;  thus, 

ii'y  tan  «'  -  yi'^O  tan  «''  =  yi'^'y'  tan  ^"',  {^) 
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We  may  drop  out  the  middle  term  of  this  equation,  and  as  the  condition 
imposed  is  that  a'  is  equal  to  a'",  the  other  tangents  also  disap])ear,  giving 

the  condition  to  which  we  must  conform  in  locating  the  three  points.  By  the 
usual  notation  we  use  g  to  measure  distances  from  the  first  center,  and  y  those 
from  the  second,  and  remember  that — 

f,'F'^=ti^'F',    and    fi'^^ip^' =^fi'^0''' ;  (29) 

which  may  be  easily  proved. 

Referring  to  Fig.  70,  where  the  distribution  along  the  axis  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  two  surfaces  is  shown  in  its  relation  to  O  and  its  two  images,  we 
have  two  expressions  for  the  relative  size  of  each  pair : 

0    g"    g"-F'  ^     ' 

Dropping  out  the  middle  terms  and  multiplying  Eq.  30  by  ;/'  and  Eq.  31 
bv  //'", 


0     ~  yTZ^fTf 


(32) 


The  two  right-hand  members  are  equal  by  Eq.  28.  Expressing  the  equality 
of  the  two  left-hand  meml>ers  after  substituting  the  numerators  from  Eq.  29 
and  dividing  by  ;/", 

-_£ —  =  —  «? .  (33) 

By  composition  and  alternation, 

-^-=C  (34) 

Calling  8  the  distance  between  r  and  />,  we  find  here  again,  for  the  optical 
center  as  for  the  middle  image,  we  must  divide  a  distance  into  parts  propor- 


FiG.  75.— The  optical  center  of  a  lens.    The  cross  of  tiu^  axis  with  a  line  conuuclinj?  the  surface  ends 
of  two  parallel  radii  is  the  optical  center. 


tional  to  the  principal  foci  of  the  two  surfaces,  but  this  time  we  must  use  the 
principal  foci  for  rays  that  are  parallel  in  the  middle  medium,  whereas  before 
we  used  the  principal  foci  for  rays  that  were  parallel  outside  the  middle 
medium. 
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In  a  three-index  system  the  optical  center,  and  in  the  lens,  where  the  first 
and  last  media  are  the  same,  both  middle  image  and  optical  center  can  be 
located  geometrically,  as  in  Fig.  75.  The  surface  ends  of  any  two  parallel 
radii  are  connected  by  a  straight  line ;  its  cross  with  the  axis  is  the  optical 
center  of  the  lens. 

The  image  of  the  optical  center  in  each  surface  gives  the  nodal  point  cor- 
responding to  that  surface ;  it  may  be  found  by  Eq.  13  as  above,  remembering 
that 


^^      -.,-     and       '^''- 


and  that 


/'  +  r=/''     and     y^^'+p^^' 


(35) 


These  two  points  arc  called  nodal  points,  and  transformations  of  waves  and 
rays  incident  to  the  passage  of  light  from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other 
may  in  many  cases  be  ignored,  for  we  know  that  what  goes  into  the  system 
as  if  directed  to  n'  will  come  out  unchanged  in  direction  as  if  from  n'".  So 
here,  again,  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  points,  lost  space,  and 
the  geometrical  constructions  which  give  graphic  solutions  with  single  sur- 


Fig.  76.— Construction  for  finding  the  conjugate  to  any  radiant  when  the  cardinal  points  are  known. 
A  is  the  axis  of  an  optical  surface :  B,  the  axis  of  a  system  of  surfaces.  Cardinal  planes  are  indicated  by 
the  usual  letters.  Cardinal  points  are  where  those  planes  intersect  the  axes.  To  find  the  conjugate  of 
any  radiant/  in  the  surface  A,  draw  two  rays,  one  parallel  to  the  axis,  one  through  the  center  of  the 
surfkce.  The  former  alter  refraction  must  pass  through  the  principal  focus :  therefore  its  path  is  deter- 
mined. The  direction  of  the  latter  is  unchanged  by  refraction.  Its  cross  with  the  first  ray  is  the  focus 
/'  conjugate  to  /.  For  a  system  the  method  is  the  same,  except  that  for  incident  rays  the  surface  and 
center  are  replaced  by  the  first  principal  plane  and  first  nodal  point.  Refracted  rays  are  drawn  from 
the  la.st  principal  plane  and  last  nodal  point.  It  will  be  noticed  tnat  the  second  picture  is  identical  with 
the  first,  except  that  all  the  lines  have  parted  either  at  the  surface  ur  the  center,  and  the  diagram  has 
been  lengthened  by  the  break  an  amount  equal  to  n'  n'". 

faces  may  be  used  equally  well  for  systems ;  but  every  picture  thus  formed 
will  be  broken  in  two,  some  of  its  lines  parting  at  the  principal  plane,  some 
at  the  center.  The  two  halves  being  separated  by  translation  parallel  to  the 
axis,  there  will  result  a  similar  construction,  except  that  the  surface  h  takes 
on  a  finite  thickness  equal  to  A'  A'",  and  the  center  n  instead  of  being  a  point 
is  stretched  out  into  a  line,  reaching  from  n'  to  7i'",  and  equal  in  length 
to  A'  A'". 

It  is  hardly  possible  in  an  article  as  short  as  this  must  be  to  include  rigid 
demonstrations  of  everything  necessary  to  its  usefulness.  Little,  so  far,  has 
been  omitted  which  was  neces.sary  to  show  both  geometrical  and  functional 
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relations  existing  between  the  cardinal  points  of  the  optical  system  and  the 
center,  the  pole,  and  the  two  foci  of  the  single  surface. 

The  student  who  desires  to  pursue  the  matter  in  the  same  thorough  manner 
must  Ihj  referred  to  Helmholtz  for  whatever  of  proof  is  omitted  from  the 
remaining  pages. 

\\y  a  (M)ntinuation  of  the  methods  used  above  it  can  be  proved  that  when 
the  principal  {Niints  are  located  for  any  system  of  two  surfaces,  and  when  the 
principal  Wm  of  the  system  are  measured  from  these  points ;  that  when  the 
Ufnlal  iM)intH  are  placed,  and  §',  §'",  ^',  and  </'"  be  used  as  above  to  indicate 
diMtiinces  from  them ;  and  when,  as  in  Eq.  17,  n'  and  u"  are  used  to  measure 
diHtari(*4*H  away  from  the  center,  with  the  principal  foci  as  origins, — then  not 
only  Vau  l.S,  but  also  Eqs.  17  and  18,  apply  equally  well  to  the  system  as  to 
the  Hurifiee,  if  only  allowance  be  made  for  the  lost  space  between  the  prin- 
cipal planes  and  between  nodal  points. 

This  fa(!t  is  of  great  practical  utility,  as  it  gives  no  restriction  at  all  in 
(JiiHCM  wh<?re  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  small  as  compared  \vith  its  focal 
h^ngth.  In  most  of  the  cases  where  spectacles  are  used  the  thickness  of  the 
gluMM  may  be  ignored.  When  we  add  to  this  statement  the  extension  which 
IH  warnint<Ml  by  fact  that  not  only  may  surfaces  be  compounded  into  systems 
without  ehunge  of  properties,  but  these  systems  still  further  compounded,  the 
one  with  th(!  other,  it  will  appear  that  for  every  set  of  surfaces,  however 
many  in  number,  an  equivalent  set  of  eight  points  may  be  determined  as 
f(»llowH :  The  optical  venter,  the  middle  image,  the  two  principal  points,  the 
two  nodal  pointn,  an<l  tlie  two  foci. 

The  following  formulte  give  the  places  of  the  cardinal  points  where  three 
nunlia  are  conceriuid.  They  are  applicable  to  media  separated  either  by 
Hurfiures  or  systems,  if  only  it  be  remembered  to  measure  d  from  the  last  prin- 
cipal iH)int  of  the  first  medium  to  the  first  principal  point  of  the  last  medium, 
and  to  measun)  the  distance  between  ncwlal  points  of  the  component  systems 
in  like  manner. 

In  Fig.  74,  whert*  d  is  A tj  and  d  is  n  v,  we  may  let  x'  and  x"  represent  the 
WH^tions  of  d  by  J,  and  //'  and  y"  the  sections  of  d  by  O.     (See  also  Fig.  70.) 
The  middle  imaye  J  divides  the  distance  d  into  x'  and  x"  : 


Jh  =  x'  -^ 
The  optical  center  divides  the  distance  o  into  y'  and  y"  : 


(36) 


(37) 


From  Fig.  75  it  is  easily  provinl  that  o  and  d  are  similarly  divided  by  O. 
Wo  may  thert»fon»  substitute  d  for  d,  h  for  /?,  and  tj  for  v  in  Equations  37, 
and  HO  obtain  the  formula)  for  the  position  of  the  optical  center  as  measured 
(Vom  the  two  surfaces. 

Principal  Points, — A'  and  A'"  as  linear  magnitudes  are  positive  when 
measured  from  A  and  tj,  the  extremes  of  d  toward  the  middle  medium : 


(38) 
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Principal  Foci. — S*'  and  S*'"  are  considered  positive  when  each  principal 
point  comes  between  its  focus  and  the  other  principal  point : 


J^y^" 


&^^^= 


(39) 


Nodal  points,  n'  and  n'",  are  measured  inward  from  the  extremities  of  d : 


(40) 


From  these*  last  equations,  by  the  substitution  of  the  values  of  the  i^'s 
and  the  $'s,  as  obtained  by  Ikjs.  14  and  15,  are  deduced  the  simplest  expres- 
sions for  the  cardinal  points  of  any  system.  They  flow  from  the  above 
equations  without  complication  or  difficulty,  and  are  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  elimination.  Expressed  in  terms  of  fi'ix''fi'"r  and  /?,  they  reduce 
to  vulgar  fractions  having 


-tL'')r^fi''(lJL''-fi')p-(li'''-ti''){n''-li')d=N, 


(41) 


for  a  common  denominator.  This  term,  being  constant  for  the  system,  may 
be  calculated  once  for  all,  and  so  is  abbreviated  to  Ny  there  being  no  phys- 
ical significance  here  intended.  It  is  merely  an  abbreviation  borrowed  from 
Helmholtz. 

These  are  the  values : 


N 


N      ' 
N 


N 
N 

(f,ff-f,^){fi^n-^^^)(r-p-d) 

N 


(42) 
(43) 

(44) 
(46) 


Eqs.  39  to  45  may  be  used  >vithout  restriction. 

These  general  formulae  may  be  much  simplified  by  the  imposing  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  often  occur  in  practice.  Thus,  if  the  middle  medium 
is  very  thin,  d  may  be  considered  equal  to  o.  In  that  case  H  is  also  equal 
to  o,  and  A,  A',  /,  A'",  and  rj  all  coincide ;  m  the  last  term  in  N  disappears,  and 
our  system  is  practically  described  by  the  two  values  of  3*'  and  W".  The 
first  two  terms  only  of  their  denominators  being  left,  we  write  in  full,  as 
follows : 


3./  =  . 


(;,/- 


fi'^'rp 


(fjL^^^-fi^^)r-^{fi''-fi')p 


(46) 


If  both  radii  are  now  supposed  alike,  the  middle  medium  drops  out  of  the 
account. 


9^ tilL 


/*'• 


3.//  =  -i 


-Z^^' 


(47) 
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and  we  have  a  single  optical  surface  l>etween  the  first  and  third  medium — a 
condition  realized  in  the  i)a8sage  of  light  through  the  cornea  and  aqueous. 

A  still  more  imi>ortant  condition  that  may  be  imposed  on  a  system  of  two 
surfaces  is  that  the  first  and  last  media  shall  have  the  same  index.  This  gives 
the  lens  proper. 

The  I/ens. — It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  confine  the  term  "lens" 
to  such  combinations,  and  to  use  the  word  "  system  "  for  others.  In  this  way  a 
distinction  is  made  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  derivation  of  the  word  and 
with  ordinary  mechanical  constructions,  and  which  is  continually  in  evidence 
through  the  simplicity  of  the  resulting  formulee,  while  a  lens  that  is  used  as 
a  window  between  two  different  media  is  such  only  in  name,  and  the  name  so 
used  is  definitive  only  of  a  triviality.  We  shall  use  the  word  "  lens  "  only 
for  two-index  systems.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  not  excluded  fn)m 
this  categor}',  as  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  are  of  the  same  refractive  power. 

Retlucing  Eq.  41  to  45  by  letting  /i'"  — /i',  we  have  the  formulae  charac- 
teristic of  lenses : 

a.^  =  3.///  = ^  v^p /^gv 


A/  =  n^» f^^^ 


A///  =  n'//  = 


f^djP 


(49) 


Fig.  77,  illu8trative  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  shows  the  disposition  along  the 
axis  of  the  cardinal  points  of  several  optical  systems,  a  is  a  single  optical  surface,  and 
to  it  corresponds  the  aphakic  eye  and  the  schematic  eye  of  Listing,  b  is  the  general  case 
of  two  surfaces  separating  three  media,  all  of  different  indices.  In  this  the  nodal  pointa 
and  the  principal  points  are  not  identical,  c  is  a  true  lens  as  described  above,  in  form 
resembling  the  crystalline.  In  it,  as  in  de/g^  other  lenses,  principal  points,  and  nodal 
points  coincide,  and  it  may  be  noted  that,  assuming//''''  >  fi^  and  d  less  tlian  r+p,  positive 
lenses  are  thicker  in  the  middle. 

Double  convex  and  double  concave  lenses  have  their  principal  points  between  the 
curved  surfaces.  In  plano-convex  and  plano-concave  lenses  A^,  h^^^,  and  J  all  come 
together  on  the  curved  surface.  In  the  meniscus  they  pass  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
lens  and  arrange  themselves  in  the  medium  farthest  from  the  centers  of  curvature. 

J  corresponds  to  the  human  eye,  k  to  the  eye  with  a  spectacle  lens  before  it. 

The  continuity  of  a  series  of  systems  is  seen  by  looking,  for  example,  at 
system  h,  and  noting  that  the  point  3*'"  in  the  relevant  formulae  is  such  a 
function  of  //'"  and  ft  tliat  one  may  be  increased  as  the  other  is  decreased 
without  altering  the  place  of  S*'" ;  so  that  wherever  in  a  system  of  three 
me<lia  3*'"  happens  to  be  placed  by  making  the  comj>ensatory  changes  in  p 
and  />«'",  //'"  may  be  brought  to  be  equal  to  /i"  without  altering  the  places 
of  the  principal  foci.  In  this  way,  without  changing  the  disposition  of  the 
foci,  //"  may  be  varied  until  it  is  equal  to  /•,  in  which  case  A'  will  be  equal 
to  nothing.  In  other  words,  tlie  single  surface  may  be  treated  as  a  system 
in  which  the  third  index  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the  second,  and  whose 
second  surface  has  an  infinite  curvature,  ancl  whose  center  and  surface  are 
both  coincident  with  the  center  of  the  first  surface.  Such  a  substitution  of 
values  may  always  be  made  in  the  use  of  Et^s.  47  to  50,  where  one  of  the 
com|)onent  systems  is  a  single  surface. 

The  Diopter. — Consistent  with  any  scheme  that  measures  the  direction 
of  light-propagation  as  positive,  the  curvature  of  the  wave  is  considered  posi- 
tive when  its  center  is  in  front  of  it,  for  its  radius  must  be  then  positive,  and  so. 
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whether  mirror,  refracting  surface,  or  sys- 
tem, its  strength  as  an  optical  factor  is  esti- 
mated by  the  curve  of  the  wave,  the  con- 
vergence of  the  rays  that  may  be  produced 
by  it.  The  unit  which  is  now  universally 
and  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  strength  of  lenses  is  the 
diojAer,  suggested  by  Nagel  and  named  by 
Monoyer.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  ophthal- 
mologists that  in  their  optical  work  inches 
are  being  fast  forgotten.  Lenses  are  thus 
I  described  by  giving  to  each  the  reciprocal 
of  its  focal  length  in  meters,  and  placing 
before  this  number  the  sigh  +  or  —  to 
denote  whether  it  has  a  real  or  virtual 
focus  for  parallel  rays.  The  convenience 
of  this  metnod  is  its  chief  recommendation, 
as  combinations  of  lenses  are  subject  to 
computation  by  simple  addition  in  an  all 
but  universal  standard  of  measurement, 
instead  of  requiring  pencil  and  paper  com- 
putations in  terms  that  are  none  too  rapidly 
Decoming  archaic. 

The /oca/  length  of  a  lens  whose  dioptric 
number  is  given  is  of  course  the  reciprocal 
of  that  number  in  meters,  or  one  hundred 
times  that  reciprocal  in  centimeters. 

In  comparing  the  two  systems  it  may  be  said 
of  one  that  it  designates  the  lenses  by  their  focal 
lengths  in  inches,  the  other  gives  to  a  lens  its 
additive  value  in  diopters.  To  reduce  accurately 
from  either  system  to  the  other,  one  divides  39.37 
by  the  number  of  the  lens.  A  sufficient  approx- 
imation for  all  test-case  examples  is  to  use  40  as 
the  dividend.  Thus  a  glass  of  8-inch  focus  is 
equal  to  5  diopters.  A  three-diopter  lens  has  a 
focal  distance  of  one-third  of  a  meter — that  is,  33 
cm.-— or,  if  its  old  number  in  inches  is  desired, 
divide  40  by  3.  It  is  approximately  No.  13; 
accurately,  it  is  13.123,  unless  the  method  of 
calculation  has  proved  superior  to  the  method  of 
itc»  orieinal  manufacture  and  measurement,  which 
for  ordinary  spectacle  lenses  is  quite  likely  to  be 
the  case. 

For  all  thin  lenses  the  distance  between  the 
principal  planes  may  be  ignored,  and  the  equa- 
tions that  have  been  used  for  surfaces  may  be 
u»e«l  without  restriction ;  and  in  their  use  they 
admit  of  such  simplification  as  comes  from  put- 
ting &^  =  S-'^^  =  S^=  r'\  There  are  but  three 
cardinal  points  to  such  a  lens.  The  middle 
image,  the  optical  cetU^Vy  the  two  uodal  points,  and 
the  two  principal  points  are  all  united  in  a  single 
point  halfway  between  the  two  principal  foci. 

The  strength  or  powet^  of  a  lens  is  the 
convergence  that  it  can  produce  in  parallel 
rays.  It  is  also  the  curvature  it  can  give 
to  a  plane  wave  that  passes  through  it ;  it 
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Fig.  77.— Showing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  principal  points  and  nodal  points 
for  different  systems  of  surfaces. 
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is  also  the  reciprocal  of  its  focal  distance.  Either  one  of  these  defin- 
itions  implies  the  other.      Whichever  way  it  is  defined,—    is   its  meas- 

ure.  This  definition  must  be  modified  for  a  single  surface  or  a  system 
other  than  a  lens.  The  dioptric  strength  of  such  a  system  is  consistently 
considered  to  be  the  measure  of  the  curvature  in  air  or  vacuum  which  it  will 
impress  on  a  wave  that  was  flat  before  reaching  it.  Some  such  convention 
must  be  adopted,  as  the  convergence  produced  is  greater  on  the  side  of  the 
lesser  index,  though  the  system  is  the  same  (Fig.  78).     With  this  limitation 


Fio.  78.— For  a  single  surface  the  convergence  produced  in  parallel  rays  is  greater  on  the  side  of  the 

lesser  index. 

we  can  evaluate  systems  as  well  as  lenses  in  diopters,  and  the  value  will  be 
the  index  of  the  last  medium  divided  by  the  length  of  the  principal  focus  in 
that  medium.  With  this  convention  the  dioptric  value  of  a  system  is  the 
same  for  light  travelling  in  either  direction. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  define  further  the  word  "  focus,"  or  the  word 
"  conjugate,"  which  has  been  used  so  often  to  signify  that  two  points  or  two 
configurations  of  points  are  associated  as  object  and  image  through  the  agency 
of  some  surface  or  system. 

Virttial  and  Real  Imagoes. — But  the  distinction  of  virtual  and  real  has 
not  been  mentioned  thus  far  in  relation  to  foci  and  images.  A  focus  or  image 
is  real  when  it  is  a  place  from  which  light  really  emanates  or  to  which  it 
actually  attains.  It  is  virtual  when  the  physical  conditions  that  it  repre- 
sents, though  having  no  real  existence,  are  such  that  they  would  account  for 
the  reactions  taking  place  at  some  other  point  if  there  were  no  break  in  the 
homogeneity  of  the  intervening  medium. 

Thus  we  see  in  Fig.  79  light  from  any  point  oi  y  falls  on  the  screen  k^  as  if  coming 
from  j^^^^  though  no  light-waves  or  rays  enter  the  medium  behind  the  reflecting  surface. 

Again,  were  the  surface  a  refracting  surface,  the 
light  would  fall  on  the  screen  k^^  as  if  coming  from 
y^,  the  virtual  image  of  y^,  though  none  of  the 
waves  that  are  disposed  as  if  coming  from  y^^  are  in 
the  medium  in  which  y^  is  placed.  We  may  say, 
consistently  with  the  notation  of  this  article,  that 


Fio.  79.— Virtual  images  of  /a,  j"  by  refrac-  Fio.  80.— Virtual  focus  of  concave  lens, 

tions,/"  by  refractions. 

when  the  image  j  finds  itself  in  a  medium  whose  accents  are  different  from  its  own,  the 
image  is  virtual.  Examples  of  real  images  are  seen  in  Figs.  72,  73,  and  78.  Fig.  80 
shows  a  concave  lens  with  its  virtual  focus  at  B^^^^, 
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We  take  note  here  that  the  general  forms  of  the  lenses  given  in  Fig.  77 
may  be  described  by  the  following  terms :  Double  convex,  dovble  concave, 
plano-convex y  plano-concavCy  concavo-convex ,  or  convexo-concave;  the  last 
variety  when  tninnest  on  the  edges  is  called  a  meniscus. 

Applying  Eqs.  48  to  50  to  obtain  the  characteristic  properties  of  this 
group,  one  easily  proves  that  the  principal  points  of  the  double  convex  and 
the  double  concave  variety  are  between  the  two  surfaces ;  that  in  the  piano- 
lenses  they  are  both  united  on  the  curved  surface ;  that  for  the  concavo-con- 
vex type  they  pass  out  of  the  substance  of  the  lens  on  the  side  of  the  greater 
curvature. 

It  will  be  found  also  that  when  radii,  surfaces,  and  indices  are  so  arranged 
that  the  strength  of  the  lens  is  negative — that  is,  when  the  lens  has  a  virtual 
focus  3^"  falling  on  the  left  in  the  figure  and  S*'  on  the  right^ — then  A'  and 
A'"  are  also  transposed,  each  being  found  between  the  other  and  its  own  prin- 
cipal focus.  With  one  exception  the  lenses  that  are  thickest  in  the  middle 
are  of  positive  focal  length,  and  all  positive  lenses  whose  index  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  are  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
edges.  The  one  exception  of  a  minus  lens  that  is  thinner  at  the  edges  occurs 
when  r  is  greater  than  p,  when  d  is  greater  than  the  distance  between  the 
centers,  and  when  /i"  {p  —  r)  is  algebraically  less  than  (//"  —  //)d.  Equation 
49  will  under  such  conditions  give  a  minus  value  for  3*'". 

The  human  eye,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  centered  system  of  optical  sur- 
faces like  that  given  in  Fig.  77  {j\  We  copy  here  from  Czapski's  table  of 
dimensions  and  constants,  given  for  reference  in  his 
book  on  optical  instruments,  where  figures  collected 
from  various  sources  by  Helmholtz  furnish  what 
might  be  called  a  composite  reproduction  of  the 
type,  and  where  also  are  tabulated  the  results  of  care- 
ful measurements  and  calculations  in  a  single  case  by 
Tscherning.  Along  the  vertical  line  of  Fig.  81  are 
the  cardinal  points  and  other  points  of  interest  as 
arranged  on  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Between  cornea 
and  retina  the  spaces  are  correctly  given  on  an 
enlarged  scale  of  2.5  to  1.  All  distances  are  in 
meters,  so  that  when  applied  to  use  in  the  above 
formulse  the  strength  of  a  lens  or  system  will  be 
expressed  in  the  diopter,  the  familiar  unit  of  the  test- 
case.  ^^  c^ 

The  cases  in  which  practice  suggests  or  renders  useful 
the  application  of  the  ahove  formulse  are  not  infrequent. 
We  mention  only  two :  One  a  case  of  a^ial  myopia  in  which 
a  supposition  that  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  has  remained 
the  same,  hut  the  retina  has  been  displaced  backward  an 
amount  which  is  easily  calculated  from  the  strength  of  the 
glass  needed  to  give  distinct  distant  vision.  Suppose  the 
size  of  the  retinal  image  is  required  for  the  corrected  eye. 
The  correcting  lens  is  usually  made  as  thin  as  possible; 
hence  its  optical  center  and  all  the  cardinal  points  except 
the  two  foci  are  at  its  geometrical  center,  -r'^  is  minus, 
and,  measured  along  the  axis,  F^  is  plus ;  d  is  the  distance 
of  the  correcting  lens  from  the  cornea  added  to  0.0017532, 
the  distance  of  the  cornea  in  front  of  h^  of  the  eye.  Both 
foci  of  the  emmetropic  eye  may  be  obtained  from  the  table, 
and  thus  the  fiffures  are  all  obtainable  for  getting  principal 

poiots  and  nooal  points  for  the  complete  system  through  the  application  of  formulae 
86  to  41. 
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Fio.  81.— The  cardinal 
points  of  the  human  eye, 
measured  from  the  cornea. 
From  cornea  to  retina,  en- 
larged to  a  scale  of  2.5 : 1. 
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Another  interesting  case  occurs  where  the  lens  has  heen  removed  and  a  strong  plus 
^laas  is  worn.  The  nodal  points  of  the  glass  nia^^  be  calculated  without  difficulty,  or, 
if  used  for  reading,  a  plano-convex,  with  the  flat  side  in  front,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
patient,  and  its  nodal  points  are  on  the  convex  surface. 

The  surface  of  the  cornea  is  the  principal  |)oint  of  the  eye,  and  its  curvature  read 
from  the  ophthalmometer  locates  its  center,  which  is  the  nodal  point  for  the  aphakic 
eye,  or  this  center  may  be  assumed  to  be  like  the  average  and  supplied  from  Fig.  81. 

It  can  be  hardly  thought  necessary  to  guide  the  student  farther,  as  lie  has 
now  all  the  points  of  the  component  .systems  which  are  required  to  give  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  equivalent  or  resultant  system,  and  tiiese  being  found, 
the  magnification  is  forthcoming  by  Eq.  18  or  Eq.  20. 

Astigmatic  Stir£ace8  and  Pencils. — We  pass  now  to  a  very  brief 
consideration  of  astigmatic  surfaces  and  pencils.  We  have  thus  far  assumed 
that  the  optical  surfaces  were  spherical — that  is  to  say,  surfaces  of  revolution 
about  their  common  axis,  and  whose  principal  sections  were  circular. 

It  happens  that  such  is  not  always  the  case.  Imperfections  of  the  cornea 
or  lens  give  for  the  surfaces  of  the  eye  itself  imperfect  approaches  to  sphericity  ; 
and  even  if  that  were  not  so,  a  displacement  of  any  center  or  radiant  focus 
from  the  axis  of  the  system  pro<luces  the  same  change  in  the  transmitted 
or  reflected  pencil  that  would  result  from  imperfect  curvature  of  the  sur- 
face. 

For  the  small  pencils  with  which  we  deal  there  is  only  one  form  of  astig- 
matism. It  is  that  which  would  be  given  to  a  pencil  of  light  by  the  optical 
action  of  a  toric  surface.  A  spliere  is  the  surface  developed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  circle  about  one  of  its  diameters.  A  tora^  is  develoi)ed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  circle  about  any  line  that  is  in  the  same  plane,  but  not  a  diameter. 
Roughly  speaking,  when  the  axial  line  is  a  cord  the  torus  is  shaj)ed  like  an 
apple  with  a  dimple  in  its  blossom  end  equal  to  that  in  its  stem  end.  When 
the  axial  line  is  not  a  cord,  the  torus  is  like  an  anchor  ring.  When  the  line 
is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  circle  the  toric  surface  is  a  cylinder. 

The  toric  lenses  in  use  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  might  be  sliced  from  a 
toric  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  axis  of  development.  Such  a  lens  is 
centered  optically  when  both  its  centers,  the  center  of  the  circle  and  the  cen- 
ter about  which  in  its  development  the  circle  revolves,  are  on  the  axis  of  the 
system. 

It  will  nee<l  but  little  consideration  to  convince  the  reader  that  in  two 
different  sections  of  such  a  surface  the  problems  relative  to  the  transmission 
of  light  will  be  exactly  similar  to  those  which  we  have  just  considered  as  true 
for  any  plane  whatever  of  the  spherical  surface. 

A  plane  section  of  the  toric  surface  may  be  taken  perpendicular  to  the 
circumference  of  the  developing  circle,  or  (Coincident  with  that  circumference, 
and  in  either  case  it  will  be  a  circular  section.  In  one  c4Lse  it  will  be  the  sec- 
tion of  least,  and  in  the  other  the  section  of  greatest,  curvature,  with  foci  cor- 
respondingly shorter  and  longer  than  in  other  sections ;  and  in  each  case  may 
the  optical  conditions  \ye  described  and  determined  by  the  same  laws  and  for- 
mulae Jis  those  previously  considered  for  a  spherical  surface,  which  is  a  sur- 
face of  circular  section. 

The  section  of  the  toric  surface  through  its  two  centers,  lK)th  of  which  we 
suppose  to  he  on  the  axis  of  our  optical  system,  may  take  place  through  a 
meridian  not  coincident  with  the  section  of  greatest  or  least  curvature,  and 
then  consecutive  niys  from  any  axial  ]>oint  will  not  be  reunited  by  this  sur- 
face on  the  axis,  but  near  it.  The  result  is  that  an  axial  pencil  directly  inci- 
dent on  such  a  surface  has  the  characteristics  that  are  |)ortnived  by  Fig.  82, 
showing  the  general  form  of  the  ixjncil  from  Aubert,  and  the  distribution  of 
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its  component  rays  as  in  a  diagram  by  Edward  Jackson  from  Norris  and 
Oliver's  System  of  Diseasea  of  the  Eye, 

The  point  along  the  axis  that  can  be  most  satisfactorily  utilized  as  a  focal 
point  is  at  F^^  in  the  figure.  It  is  the  place  where  the  rays  are  collected  into 
the  smallest  bundle.  It  is  called  "  the  circle  of  least  confusion,"  and  its 
place  between  t\  and  F^  divides  that  distance  in  such  ratio  that  it  is  a  fourth 


Fig.  82.-^howIng  the  distribution  of  rays  and  focal  lines  in  an  astigmatic  pencil  {h  FoF^Fi)  =  —  1. 

harmonic  to  Z',  and  F^.  Consequently,  it  is  determined  by  the  same  formulae 
and  constructions  that  are  used  to  locate  the  conjugate  foci  in  a  spherical 
mirror  (see  pp.  108  and  113). 

Astigmatisill  is  usually  an  anomaly  and  not  a  desideratum.  It  is  meas- 
ured and  discussed  in  terms  of  the  diopter,  which  have  proved  equally  use- 
ful whether  applied  to  pencils  or  lenses. 

The  amount  of  astigmatism  is  the  strength  of  a  lens  which  under  ordinary 
optical  conditions  would  change  the  convergence  of  the  meridian  of  least  to 
that  of  greatest  curvature,  or  vice  versd.  The  correcting  lens  must  be  essen- 
tially a  toric,  and  one  also  whose  focal  anomaly  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite 
to  that  of  the  pencil  to  be  corrected.  For  simplicity  the  cylinder  is  usually 
chosen,  and,  having  only  one  finite  focus,  it  is  designated  by  the  dioptric  value 
of  the  correction  required. 

In  correcting  the  anomalies  of  refraction  and  accommodation  it  is  not  in 
general  possible  to  use  a  simple  lens,  either  cylinder  or  sphere.  One  gives 
the  cylinder  necessary  to  make  either  of  the  extreme  foci  coincident  with  the 
other,  and  then  adds  whatever  of  spherical  correction  is  required.  The  par- 
ticular combination  of  cylinder  and  sphere  that  is  used  is  more  a  matter  of 
commercial  than  of  physiological  interest. 

The  astigmatism  that  has  been  described  as  produced  by  a  toric  lens  is 
the  only  kind  that  has  been  successfully  and  systematically  corrected.  It  is 
for  "  thin  ))encils  "  the  only  kind  that  exists,  and  for  pencils  as  large  as  may 
enter  the  pupil  it  is  the  only  kind  that  merits  attention,  aberration  being  so 
well  known  by  its  own  name  as  to  be  considered,  if  at  all,  under  a  separate 
head. 

Theclassiflcationof  fitstigrmatism  into  "  «mp/^,''  ^^  compound ^^^  *^  myopic,'' 
**  hyper opicy'  and  so  on  may  have  its  clinical  advantages,  but  it  seems  to 
the  writer  to  be  of  very  doubtful  propriety.  We  deal  only  with  one  kind  of 
astigmatism.  It  may  have  its  existence  in  a  myopic  eye,  a  paper-weight,  or 
in  the  glass  door  of  a  Gothic  house,  but  a  nomenclature  that  takes  cognizance 
of  such  facts  is  confusing  to  the  novice  unless  he  clearly  understands  that  the 
astigmatism  and  its  metlio<l  of  corre(;tion  is  the  same  in  every  case. 

For  those  who  find  it  convenient  to  classify  astigmatism  by  its  associated 
anomalies  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  rest  falls  behind 
the  posterior  focal  line,  the  condition  is  what  is  called  "  compound  myopic 
aMignudifnn ;''  when  it  falls  on  the  posterior  focal  line,  it  is  called  ^^  simple 
myopic  (uiigmati^tm ;''  when  it  falls  between  the  two  focal  lines,  it  is  called 
**  mixed  adigmatumiJ' 
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When  the  retina  passes  through  the  first  focal  line  it  is  called  "  simple 
hyperopic  dstigmatmn/'  and  when  in  front  of  both  focal  lines  the  anomaly 
is  said  to  be  ^'compound  hyperopic  aMis^ncUism"  (see  also  p.  227).  This 
cumbrous  and  useless  attempt  at  precision,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  merely 
serves  to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  is  a  point  on  the  axis  between  the  first 
and  second  fixjal  lines  through  which  the  retina  must  pass  to  obtain  the  best 
image  compatible  with  that  particular  degree  of  astigmatism. 

The  construction  for  finding  this  ix)int  has  been  given  above.  The  dis- 
tribution along  the  axis  of  the  four  letters  in  Fig.  82  is  hF2:hF^  = 
—  I\I\  :  F^F^,  or,  briefly,  (A  F^  F^F^)  =  —\.  When  the  retina  of  the  eye  at 
rest  passes  through  this  point  {F^,  the  case  should  be  considered  simply  as 
one  of  astigmatism.  •  If  the  retina  passes  behind  this  point,  there  is  myopia 
as  well ;  if  in  front  of  it,  hypermetropia. 

The  glaSvSes  found  in  most  trial  cases  for  the  correction  of  astigmatism 
are  cylinders  in  pairs,  both  plus  and  minus,  quarter  numbers  to  2.50,  and 
half  numbers  to  6.  The  spherical  lenses  are  usually  in  quarter  numbers  to 
2.50,  half  numbers  to  7,  whole  numbers  to  14,  and  then  increasing  two  diopters 
at  a  step  to  20  or  22,  a  pair  each  of  both  kinds,  plus  and  minus,  the  cylin- 
ders usually  piano-cylinders,  the  sphericals  double  convex  or  double  con- 
cave. 

Optic  Axis ;  I/ine  of  Vision ;  I/ine  of  Fixation ;  I/ine  of  Sight.— 
We  have  spoken  of  the  eye  as  a  centered  system,  and  such  it  is  in  type.  Its 
principal  points,  its  nodal  j)oints,  its  center  of  motion,  as  well  .is  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  lens,  are  usually  all  on  one  line  or  nearly  so.  This  line  is  called 
the  optic  axi^i.  It  is  approximately  the  axis  of  symmetry  for  the  whole 
organ.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  macula,  the  center  of  the  most  acute 
perceptive  power,  is  directly  in  this  line,  but  ofteuer  it  is  not.  When  the 
optic  axis  passes  thn)ugh  the  niac^ula,  it  is  the  line  of  vision  as  well,  meaning 
by  the  line  of  vision  or  the  line  of  sight  the  line  on  which  the  object  must  be 
placed  in  order  that  the  visual  act  should  be  most  advantageously  performed. 
Under  these  circumstances  also  the  optic  axis  is  the  line  of  fixation,  for  it  is 
the  line  jmssing  through  the  center  of  motion  and  indicative  of  the  eye's 
position  or  aim. 

An  excentric  position  of  the  macula  lutea  is  so  common  as  to  l>e  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  It  is  usually  toward  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
axis.  Consequently,  the  line  of  vision  is  no  longer  coincident  with  that  axis, 
but  crosses  it  with  a  slight  "fault"  at  the  nodal  points,  and  the  line  of  fixa- 
tion connecting  the  center  of  motion  of  the  eye  with  the  object  on  which  it  is 
trained  has  now  a  position  which  differs  from  the  optic  axis  almost  as  much 
as  the  line  of  vision. 

The  angle  OMA  (Fig.  83)  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  this  lack  of  sym- 
metry due  to  the  excentricity  of  the  macula.  It  is  called  the  angle  gamma,  y. 
It  is  reckoned  as  plus  when  the  optic  axis  falls  outside  of  the  visual  axis. 

Another  peculiarity  of  construction  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  form  and  |K)sition  of  the  cornea. 

It  is  convenient,  and  in  some  measure  consistent  with  existing  conditions, 
to  look  upon  the  cornea  as  ellipsoidal  rather  than  spherical  in  its  contour.  Its 
horizontal  section  if  the  curve  were  completed  would  occupy  a  position  in  the 
average  emmetropic  eye  something  like  that  pictured  in  Fig.  84.  Here  it  is 
seen  that  the  corneal  major  axis  does  not  coincide  either  with  the  visual  axis 
or  the  optic  axis.  The  lack  of  symmetry  thus  pictured  is  usually  measured 
by  the  angle  which  the  major  axis  of  the  cornea  makes  with  the  visual  axis. 
This  angle  is  known  as  a,  the  angle  alpha,  and  is  reckoned  plus  when  the 
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visual  axis  pierces  the  cornea  on  its  nasal  side.     In  high  myopia  the  angle  a 
is  often  n^ative  (see  also  p.  96). 


Fig.  9S&.—0MA  =  The  angle  gamma. 


Fig.  84.— The  angle  alpha. 


Mirrors. — In  the  eye  itself  are  no  plane  surfaces,  and  no  surfaces  whose 
chief  function  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  mirror ;  but  such  surfaces  must 
be  considered  as  being  intrinsic  parts  of  many  instruments.  The  mirror-like 
action  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  of  the  eye  is  made  use  of  in  various  methods 
of  investigation. 

A  mirror  being  only  a  special  case  of  single  optical  surface  where  //'  = —  /i", 
it  may  be  most  satisfactorily  discussed  in  connection  with  previous  studies  by 
making  the  substitution  of  //'  for  — //"  in  the  general  formulae  13  and  18. 


Substituting  and  reducing,  we  have 


(51) 


As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  this  formula  is  suggestive  of  the  harmonic 
relation  for  which  a  construction  has  already  been  given  (Figs.  66  and  67). 
Whichever  side  of  the  surface  is  used,  the  principal  focus  is  halfway  between 
the  center  and  the  surface.     It  is  found  from  Eq.  13  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  evident  from  the  formula  or  from  the  graphic  construction  that 
image  and  object  are  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  principal  focus ;  also  that 
they  are  always  separated  by  the  surface  or  the  center,  never  by  both  ;  also, 
wherever  the  object,  the  image  that  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  principal  focus 
as  the  reflecting  surface  is  a  virtual  image. 

The  relation  between  the  size  of  object  and  image  is  i)recisely  the  same  as 
for  dioptric  surfaces,  and  may  be  determined  either  by  Eq.  18  or  21. 

We  have  but  one  more  present  application  for  Eq.  13,  and  that  is  for  the 
special  case  where  the  surface,  either  dioptric  or  katoptric,  is  plane.  In  such 
case  r  =  00 ,  the  second  member  disappears,  and 


(52) 
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which  may  be  construed  as  saying  that  the  foci  conjugate  to  a  plane  optical 
surface  vary  as  their  respective  indices.  Make  this  a  reflecting  surface  again 
by  putting  //"  =  —  /i',  and  we  find  that  foci  conjugate  to  a  plane  mirror  are 
of  equal  length  and  of  opposite  sense ;  thus : 

"  -   -  ^  .  (53) 

Substituting  qo  for  F'  or  F^'  in  Eq.  18,  we  find  that  for  plane  surfaces, 
whether  katoptric  or  dioptric, 

fr   ±1,  (54) 

showing  that  in  reflection  or  refraction  the  image  is  equal  in  size  to  the  object. 
The  ambiguity  of  sign  enters  the  equation  on  account  of  the  double  interpre- 
tation which  may  be  given  to  the  expression  for  infinity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  to  which  these  formulje  have 
been  applied,  and  to  which  alone  they  are  considered  applicable,  are  such  as 
exist  for  centered  surfaces  and  pencils  of  light  whose  rays  make  very  small 
angles  with  each  other  and  with  the  axis  of  the  system. 

The  Prism. — The  priina  enters  a  system  optically  through  the  decenter- 
ing  of  one  or  more  of  its  surfaces.  The  prismatic  lens  in  its  simplicity  dif- 
fers from  the  ordinary  lens  in  no  other  way,  and  the  prismatic  element  in  the 
lens  is  measured  by  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  that  contain  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  two  surfaces.  To  qualities  which  the  prismatic  glass  po&sesses 
by  virtue  of  its  curved  surfaces  must  be  added  those  that  are  due  to  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  two  axes,  and  these  are  best  studied  in  the  case  of  the 
plane  prism.  The  action  of  a  prismatic  lens  as  used  in  ophthalmology  is  the 
added  action  of  the  simple  lens  and  the  plane  prism.  The  plane  prism  is 
made  up  of  two  plane  optical  surfaces  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  less 
than  180°.  The  first  and  third  media  are  usually  alike.  These  conditions 
cannot  be  considered  analogous  to  any  previously  divscussed,  as  on  one  or  both 
planes  the  pencil  is  oblique ;  neither  is  it  possible  to  look  upon  both  planes 


Fio.  85.— Refraction  of  liRht  in  the  principal  section  of  a  plane  prism. 

as  centered  on  any  finite  axis.  Consequently,  we  have  to  begin  again  with 
the  law  of  Snell,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  refraction  in  a  principal  section. 
The  apex  or  edge  of  the  prism  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  form- 
ing its  sides  or  faces.  A  principal  section  is  a  section  of  the  ])rism  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  edge.  A  bane-apex  line  is  the  line  of  intersection  of  either 
side  with  a  principal  Hectioii.  From  SnelTs  law  we  know  that  a  ray  of  light 
which  before  incidence  is  confined  to  a  plane  of  principal  section  will  pass 
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through  the  prism  without  passing  out  of  that  plane.  Such  plane  is  pictured 
in  Fig.  85,  where  angles  made  with  the  normals  to  the  first  surface  are  desig- 
nated by  ^,  those  made  with  the  second  surface  by  (p,  and  where  the  primes 
show  in  what  medium  the  light-ray  making  the  angle  is  situated. 

If  R  is  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism  and  I)  the  total  angular  devia- 
tion caused  in  any  ray  passing  through  the  prism,  the  following  relations  are 
easily  established : 

i)  =  0/_0^/  +  V/--^//.  (55) 


Applying  Eq.  2  to  the  angles  in  question,  gives 


(56) 
(57) 


fi^  Bin  (l>^  =  fi^^  sirup' %  (58) 

r  =  R  +  I>-<l>'y  (59) 

V^'  =  i2-^^',  (60) 

and  fi^  Bin\{R+D)-p'l  =fi''  sin  R-<p'.  (61) 

Hence,  by  easy  trigonometry, 

sin  (R+D)  cos  ^'-coe  (R  +  D)  sin  0^=-^|  sin  R  cos  ^'^-cos  R  sin  0'^|.  (62) 

When  the  prisms  are  thin,  as  in  most  spectacle  lenses,  the  angles  R  and 
R-^  D  may  be  substituted  for  their  sines,  and  1  for  their  cosines,  giving 

i>=ij|^'cosl-_l};  (63) 

^   /^'     COS0'  J 

and  this  is  still  further  simplified  in 

D  =  (ti''-ti')R,  (64) 

by  limiting  the  angle  of  incidence  to  one  so  small  that 

COS  ^^^^ 
COS  v^ 

When  the  light-ray  passes  symmetrically  through  the  prism,  as  in  Fig. 
86,  ^  ^^y  t)€  substituted  for  ^"  and  ^",  giving 


D     .     Ju''  .    R\    R 
—  =sin-M'^  sm  -  |  -  — , 
2  \u'         2/2' 


(65) 


which  is  usefiil,  because  it  expresses  the  action  of  the  prism  on  light  which 


itself. 


Fig.  86.— Refraction  at  position  of  minimum  deviation. 

through  in  its  position  of  minimum  deviatiatiy  a  term  which  defines 
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The  deviation  at  position  of  perpendicular  incidence  or  perpendicular  exit 
is  given  by 

D  =  8in-»  (^'y  sin  R\-R  (66) 

A  simple  transposition  of  65  gives 

R+D 


Bin 
fi'^       R 


(67) 


the  formula  for  getting  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  deviation  and  refract- 
ing angle. 

Total  Reflection. — There  is  one  special  condition  that  comes  to  our 
notice  generally  in  connection  with  reflection  and  refraction  at  plane  sur- 
faces.    We  may  take  as  illustration  Fig.  87,  and  ask  guidance  of  onell's  law 


y 
V 
Fig.  87.— Concerning  total  reflection. 

when  the  wave  whose  normal  r,  incident  from  the  denser  medium  (;/")>  makes 

a"   , 
with  the  limiting  surface  an  angle  whose  sine,  multiplied  by  ^,  is  greater 

than  1.     The  ])ath  that  Snell's  law  would  seem  to  indicate  for  the  refracted 

wave  would  be  an  impossible  path,  for  there  is  no  angle  whose  sine  is  greater 

than  1.     Under  such  conditions  refraction  does  not  take  place. 

There  is  no  break  in  the  ccmtinuitv  of  the  phenomena,  for  when  the  angle 

n" 
0"  is  so  great  that '-  sin  ^"  ^-'- 1  ;  then  sin  (p'  =  1,  and  the  refracted  ray,  r', 

is  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  wave-front,  in  other  words,  is  perpendicular 
to  the  optical  surface,  and  neither  recedes  nor  approaches  it. 

A  still  greater  increiist*  of  the  angle  r//'  would  so  increase  (//  that  its  gen- 
eral direction  would  be  into,  instead  of  out  from,  (/i")-  The  angle  would  have 
a  minus  sine,  but  its  numerical  value  could  be  nothing  other  than  /i",  since 
the  me<Iium  is  (//") ;  and  this  is  the  relation  characteristic  of  reflection.  Under 
such  conditions  all  the  light  that  is  not  destroyed  is  reflected,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon is  known  as  total  reflect  ion. 

The  prism  is  of  use  in  ophthalmology  chiefly  on  account  of  its  causing  a 
deviation  in  the  i>ath  of  liglit,  and  thus  furnishing  an  instrument  which  may 
be  used  either  as  cause  of,  or  compensation  for,  slight  anomalies  of  the  ]M)si- 
tion  of  the  eye  itself.     The  practical  application  to  such  purposes  is  given 
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elsewhere.  In  that  application  it  is  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  its 
value  as  used  to  cause  deviation  of  light,  and  thus  an  apparent  displacement 
of  any  object  through  it.  The  relation  between  the  refracting  angle  and 
the  deviation  produced  being  such,  prisms  have  until  recently  been  described 
by  their  refracting  angles  as  Pr.  1^,  Pr.  2°,  and  so  on.  By  Eq.  65  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  deviation  produced  by  any  prism  of  ordinary  glass, 
Z>  =  (1.54  —  1)  Ry  is  very  nearly  one-half  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism ;  and  since  one-half  a  degree  is  about  the  smallest  increment  which 
ophthalmologists  have  found  useful,  the  scale  is  a  very  convenient  one,  and 
in  spite  of  criticisms  is  still  much  in  use.  Its  only  fault  is  that  the  numbers 
on  the  glasses  do  not  correspond  to  the  values  for  which  they  are  used.  To 
remedy  this  defect  it  has  been  proposed  to  number  prisms  by  the  angular 
deviation  in  degrees,  replacing  the  degree-mark  by  a  small  d  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, thus  Pr.  1**,  Pr.  2"*.  This  is  the  DeviaHon-angle  System  of  Jackson. 
The  unit  in  this  system  is  about  double  the  value  of  the  unit  of  the  Refract- 
ing-angle  System. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  any  material  change  in  the  size  of  the 
working  unit,  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  each  prism  the  value  of  its  angular 
deviation  in  terms  of  the  radian,  the  only  unit  of  angle  that  is  recognized  in 
works  on  analysis  and  mathematical  philosophy.  One  one-hundredth  of 
this,  the  radian  angle,  which,  in  accordance  with  "C  G.  S."  (Centimeter- 
Gramme-Second)  nomenclature,  is  a  centrady  is  so  near  the  unit  of  the  Refract- 
ing-angle  System  as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable  from  it.  This  is  the 
Centrad  System  of  Dennett.  The  Refracting-angle  System  and  the  Centrad 
System  so  nearly  coincide  that  for  glass 
of  any  ordinary  index  some  number  be- 
tween 0  and  35  will  be  identical  for  the 
two  systems,  and  the  others  of  the  scale 
will  be  so  near  as  to  admit  of  interchange 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Centrads 
are  prescribed  thus :  Pr.  1^,  Pr.  2^. 

The  Prism-diopter  Scale  of  Prentice 
does  not  diflTer  much  from  the  Centrad 
Scale,  and  does  not  differ  appreciably  from     ^^«-  ^'-^'^^^^Tr^o^'ifn^md! "'  ^''''^■^'''^ 
it  in  the  numbers  that  are  most  used.     It 

gives  to  every  prism  the  value  of  the  tangent  of  the  deviation  in  hundredths 
of  the  radius.     Centrads  and  the  prism  diopters  are  compared  in  Fig.  88. 

The  same  fault  may  be  found  with  the  Prism-diopter  Scale  as  with  the  Refracting- 
angle  Scale — namely,  the  number  on  the  glass  is  a  transcendental  function  of  the  value 
for  which  the  glass  is  used.  Within  the  limits  of  common  use  the  three  scales  are  alike, 
and  the  choice  is  one  of  symbol  and  sentiment  only.  Prism  diopters  are  described  thus : 
Ft.  1^,  Pr.  2^,  and  so  on. 

To  Prentice  is  due  also  the  suggested  change  of  the  °  to  **  for  the  degree  deviation, 
and  to  A  for  the  tangent  deviation.  The  author  has  extended  the  symbolism  to  the 
centrad  system  by  inverting  the  triangle  for  it. 

There  remains  only  the  Meter-angle  System y  it  having  been  suggested  that 
the  "Meter  Angle''  of  Nagel  be  adopted  as  a  unit  for  prism  nomenclature. 

The  Meter  Angle. — The  meter  angle  is  the  angle  made  by  the  visual 
axis  and  the  median  plane  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  point  in  that  plane 
one  meter's  distance  from  the  center  of  rotation.  The  value  of  this  angle 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  interocular  distance,  which  must  needs  be  conven- 
tionalize<l  if  it  is  used  for  purposes  of  prism  notation.  An  interocular  dis- 
tance of  .06  makes  the  meter  angle  equal  to  S^.  Though  a  little  narrow  for 
an  adult,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  distance  as  any  to  assume.     The  advantage 
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of  this  unit  is  supposed  to  consist  in  this,  that  for  any  point  of  fixation  con- 
vergence and  accommodation  are  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  the  inclination 
of  the  axis  to  the  median  line  being  the  same  in  meter  angles  as  the  accom- 
modation in  diopters.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  meter  angle  is  in 
actual  use  as  a  prism  unit.  Its  relation  to  convergence  may  l)c  seen  in  Fig. 
89,  and  the  following  notation  has  been  suggested  :  Pr.  l",  Pr.  2"*. 


Fio.  89.— The  meter  angle. 


Table  I.  gives  the  deviation  in  degrees  corresponding  to  all  the  diflTerent 
systems  of  prism  notation  : 

Table  I. — Showing  the  Valu£  in  Degrees  of  D^icUian  of  Primn  belonging  to 

the  Other  Systems} 


h      1 
1!      1 

1 

vtatlon. 

ii    i 

s.     1 

&        & 

S 

& 

t^          I 

^               ^ 

Pr.  1°  =  0°32'20" 

1^  = 

0°  34'  22" 

1^  =  0°34'22  + 

1»-^1°43'   6"  1 

2°=1°    4' 50" 
3°  =  1°  37' 20" 
4°  =  2°    1'20" 

4'- 

1°    8' 45" 
1°43'    7" 
2°  17'  30" 

2^  =  1°  9' 

3^=  1°43' 
4A  ^  0017/ 

2™  =  3°  26' 12" 
3" -5°   9' 18" 
4'°  =  6°  52' 24" 

For  interocular 
distance  of  .06. 

6°  =  2°  42'    8" 

0^  = 

2°  51'  53" 

5*^  =  2°  52' 

5»  =  8°30'   5" 

6°  =  3°  14' 50" 

6^'  = 

3°  26'  15" 

6^  =  3°  26' 

7°  =  3°47'20" 

7'  = 

4°    0'38" 

7^=4° 

8°  =  4°  20'    2" 

8^  = 

4°  33'  10" 

8^  =  4°  34' 

90  =  4051/40// 

9^  = 

5°    9' 23" 

9-^  =  5°  12' 

10°  =  5°  23' 40" 

10''^ 

5°  43'  46" 

10-^  =  5°  43' 

110=5053/20" 

11^'^ 

6°  18'    S" 

ll*^  =  6°  17' 

lm=10  5()/ 

12°  =6°  32' 
13°  =  7°    4' 50" 
14°  =  7°  38' 

13'  = 
14'  = 

6°  52'  31" 
7°  26'  53" 
8°    1'  16" 

12*^  =  6°  51' 
13*^  =  7°  24' 
14*^  =  7°  58' 

2»  =  3°40'43" 
3- =  5°  30' 41" 
4m  =  70  21/ 23" 

For  interocular 
distance  of  .064. 

15°  =  8°11'32" 

15'- 

8°  35'  39" 

15-^^  8°  32' 

5»  =  9°12'   3"  , 

Accommodation  is  that  function  of  the  eye  that  makes  clear  vision 
possible  at  varying  distances. 

This  adju.-^tment  for  all  distances  between  the  fiir  point,  punctum  remotuniy 
and  the  near  |)oint,  pHnctnm  proximnm,  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  the 
ciliarj'  mascle  in  changing  the  form  of  the  lens. 

The  theory  of  this  pr(K*ess,  which  has  l)een  generally  accepted,  is  that  of 
Helmholtz.  The  ciliary  muscle  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two  parts — 
an  outer,  formed  of  longitudinal  fibers  which  arise  at  the  junction  of  the 
cornea  and  s<.*lera,  and  pa.ss  backward  to  a  dilFuse  attachment  in  the  outer 
layers  of  the  choroid,  (Silled  the  tvnmr  vhoroidea  or  nuiscle  of  Br'ucke ;  and  an 
inner  portion,  formed  of  fibers  which  have  an  approximately  circular  course, 
called  compre^or  lentinov  Mulhr^H  mitsrfr.  When  the  ciliary-  mu.sde  contracts, 
the  chonnd  and  ciliary  processes  are  drawn  forward,  and  by  the  contraction 

*  Thi»  table  is  Taken  from  Dennett's  article  on  "  Prisms"  in  a  System  of  Distases  of  the  Eye^ 
edited  by  Norris  and  Oliver,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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of  circular  fibers  the  circumfercnce  of  the  ciliarj-  processes  is  narrowed,  the 
zonula  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  relaxed,  and  the  lens,  being  released 
from  the  tension  which  this  has  exerted  on  its  capsule,  tends  to  assume  a 
more  convex  shape.  This  hypothesis  has  not  been  seriously  disputed  until 
Tscherning,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Thomas  Young,  developed  a  thecjry 
which,  as  it  becomes  more  generally  understood,  may  in  part  prove  a  danger- 
ous rival  to  that  of  Helmholtz. 

Briefly,  Tscherning  asserts  that  the  accommodation  does  not  depend  on  a 
relaxation  of  the  zonula  of  Zinn,  but  on  its  tension  through  the  agency  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  whereby  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  is  flattened  and 
the  curve  of  the  anterior  surface  from  an  approximately  spherical  approaches 
a  hvperboloid  form.  The  theories  of  Helmholtz  and  Tscherning  are  illustrated 
by  Fig.  90. 


Fig.  90.—^,  accommodation  according  to  Helmholtz.  The  dotted  line  represents  the  thicker  form 
assumed  by  the  lens  when  the  traction  of  the  zonula  is  diminished  bv  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle.  B,  accommodation  according  to  TscherninR.  The  unbroken  lines  show  the  lens  at  rest.  The 
dotted  lines  show  the  change  occurring  during  accommodation,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  traction  of  the 
zonula  being  increased  by  the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increased 
dioptric  power  of  the  lens  may  be  obtained  either  by  relaxation  of  the  zonula  or  by  contraction.  Tscher- 
ning believes  that  the  changes  which  he  has  observed  In  the  lens  during  accomrafKlation  i)rove  that  the 
Utter  theory  ia  correct,  while  Hess  (Graef^s  Arch.,  xlii.  1,  S.  288;  Ibid,  xliii,  3,  S.  477)  opjwses  it  strongly. 


As  regards  the  change  in  the  lens  itself,  Tscherning^s  view  seems  abundantly  proven 
bv  numerous  experiments.^  The  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  still  undetermined.  The 
older  description,  as  given  above,  is  supported  by  the  diagrams  according  to  Ivvanoff,' 
but  these  results  have  not  been  corroborated  in  recent  times,  although  they  appear  in 
some  of  the  best  text-books.  Tscherning  believes  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  muscle 
retracts,  having  its  more  fixed  attachment  posteriorly  in  the  choroid,  which  is  steadied  by 
the  tension  of  the  vitreous,  this  being  increased  during  accommodation  by  the  backward 
traction  of  the  lens.  This  retraction  of  the  oblioue  fibers  of  MUller^s  muscle,  which  is 
probably  not  as  purely  a  circular  muscle  as  has  heretofore  been  described,  makes  trac- 
tion on  the  zonula  and  produces  the  changes  in  the  lens.  The  iris  as  a  diaphragm 
cuts  off  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lens,  so  that  whichever  view  is  taken  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  accommodation  the  optical  conditions  remain  practically  the  same. 

By  accommodation  is  meant  the  muscular  effort,  the  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  lens,  and  the  effect  produced  on  vision.  The  muscular  effort  is  self- 
evident.  The  change  in  the  pupillary  portion  of  the  lens  is  seen  from  the 
changes  which  the  reflexes  called  the  ImagcH  of  Furkinje  undergo  during 
aooommodation.  These  images  are  catoptric — that  is,  formed  by  reflection 
from  the  cornea,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lens.     In  the 

*  Cnellitaer:  "Die  TBchemingsche  Accommodationstheorie,"  Arrhirf.  Ophth.,  Bd.  xlii.,  iv. 
AbCheilimg.  '  Qxt^  •nd  StMniach:  Hamdbuch  der  AugenheUkundey  Bd.  i.  p.  276. 
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pupillary  space  pictured  in  Fig.  91  are  seen  the  reflections  of  two  bright 
squares,  one  above  another :  a  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  b 
from  anterior  surface  of  lens,  c  from  posterior  surface  of  lens.     They  are  best 


a    b    c  a    b    c  < 

A  B 

Fio.  91.— i4,  rcflcctionH  during  distant  vision ;  J?,  during  near  vision ;  a,  from  the  cornea;  &,  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  leuH ;  r,  from  posterior  surface  of  lens,  it  is  seen  that  the  reflections  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  become  smaller,  showing;  that  that  surface  becomes  more  convex  during  accommoda- 
tion. C,  reflection  of  a  candle  flame ;  a,  from  cornea,  sharply  deflued  :  6,  from  anterior  surface  of  lens, 
large  and  blurred ;  r,  from  {>osterior  surface  of  lens,  small  and  inverted. 

seen  in  a  dark  room  when  a  briglit  light  is  thrown  on  the  eye  from  the  side 
opposite  the  observer. 

During  accommodation  the  reflex  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  be- 
comes smaller,  which  indicates  an  increase  in  convexity.  In  some  eyes  the 
image  changes  its  position  in  a  manner  to  indicate  a  slight  advancement  of 
the  surface  (Helmholtz),  but  this  is  not  constant  (Tscherning).  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  becomes  slightly  more  convex,  but  does  not  change  its 
position.  The  pupil  contracts  during  accommcnlation.  According  to  Tscher- 
ning, the  portion  of  the  iris  between  the  pupillary  border  and  the  periphery 
retires  a  little,  corresponding  to  the  flattening  of  the  perinheral  portion  of  the 
lens  which  he  has  proven  takes  place.  It  has  been  statea  that  the  tension  of 
the  anterior  chamber  diminishes  during  accommodation.  Foerster  (1864) 
observed  that  in  patients  with  small  koratoceles  the  protrusion  diminished  or 
disappeared  during  accommodation,  to  reappear  when  this  was  relaxed. 

When  the  accommodation  is  relaxed  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  a  far  point. 
When  the  greatest  accommodative  eff*ort  compatible  with  clear  vision  is  made, 
the  adjustment  is  for  the  near  point. 

Bangre  of  Accommodation'. — Accommodation  is  measured  by  its  effect 
on  the  vision,  and  the  effect  may  be  described  either  in  terms  of  distance 
traversed  between  the  far  and  near  points,  as  measured  from  the  eye  {range 
of  accommo(l(i(lon)y  or  in  diopters,  expressing  the  increase  of  the  refractive 
power  of  the  lens  (amplitude  or  power  of  accommodation).  The  additional 
strength  which  the  lens  gains  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  lens  placed  in 
front  of  the  crystalline. 

The  focal  distance  of  such  a  lens  being  Ay  the  distance  of  the  far  point 
from  the  eye  /?,  and  of  the  near  point  P,  the  range  of  accommodation  wouM 
he  A  =  P — Ry  and,  as  the  refractive  power  of  a  lens  is  the  inverse  of  its 
focal  distance,  the  refractive  jwwer  of  the  lens  which  we  assume  to  represent 
accommodation  would  l)e 

L     1  _  1 

The  application  of  this  to  emmetropia  is 

2  __  1  _  1^1 

A         P  OL^  P' 

the  far  point  being  at  infinity. 
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The  power  of  accommodation  is  measured  by  the  strength  of  a  lens  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  rays  leaving  the  near  point  the  direction  in  the  vitreous 
which  they  would  have  if  without  it  they  came  from  infinity,  or  in  emme- 
tropia  the  accommodation  is  measured  by  the  dioptric  value  of  the  near 
point. 

For  example,  an  emmetrope  whose  near  point  was  at  10  cm.  would  have  10  diopters 
of  accommodation ;  thus : 

A      .10     cr      .10 

A  myope  with  a  far  point  at  60  cm.  (2  diopters  of  myopia)  would  have  an  accommoda- 
tive ability  of  8  diopters ;  thus : 

i--i---^  =  10Z)-2Z)=8Z>. 
A     .10    .60 , 

In  hyperopia  only  convergent  rays  are  focussed  on  the  retina,  and  the 
far  point  is  a  virtual  focus  behind  the  eye.  It  has  therefore  a  negative 
value. 

We  may  best  not  alter  the  formula,  but  remember  that  a  negative  sign  in  its  last 
denominator  makes  that  fraction  additive,  as  seen  in  the  following  example,  where  a 
person  whose  h;^permetropia  is  2  />,  and  whose  near  point  is  10.  cm.,  is  shown  to  have 
an  accommodative  power  of  12  /> : 

4— ^-(-^^=^^  +  t:;-1^^+2/)=12Z). 
A     .10     \-.60/     .10    .50 

Practically,  the  accommodation  in  hyperopia  equals  the  sum  of  the 
lens  required  to  bring  vision  to  infinity  with  that  representing  the  dioptric 
value  of  the  near  distance.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  the 
measurement  of  the  far  point  is  equivalent  to  the  determination  of  the  static 
refraction  of  the  eye.  The  near  point  is  the  nearest  point  at  which  very  small 
type  can  be  seen  most  distinctly,  and  is  usually  measured  by  Jaeger's  test 

Relative  Accommodation. — Ordinarily,  accommodation  and  convergence 
are  exerted  together,  the  eyes  being  directed  to  the  point  for  which  vision  is 
adjusted,  but  a  considerable  latitude  or  independence  of  these  functions  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  is  possible.  If,  for  instance,  an  emmetrope  fixes 
at  a  point  33  cm,  from  the  eye,  the  corresponding  accommodation  would  be 
3  Dy  but  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  of  accommodation  and  of  additional 
power  is  possible  with  the  same  convergence.  This  relative  accommodation 
varies  for  each  point  of  fixation.  The  normal  relations  have  been  tabulated 
by  Bonders.^ 

The  practical  applications  are  numerous.  A  lack  of  unity  between  accommodation 
and  convergence  is  seen  in  the  normal  eye  at  the  near  point.  The  function  of  converg- 
ence being  stronger  than  that  of  'accommodation,  the  absolute  near  point  is  attained  at 
a  sacrifice  of  binocular  vision,  convergence  over-acting,  and  thus  reinforcing  accommo- 
datioo.  In  hyperopia  the  accommodation  required  is  greater  than  the  convergence, 
and  the  same  tendency  of  the  two  functions  to  reinforce  each  other  offers  a  stimulus  to 
the  latter  which  may  result  in  convei^ent  strabismus.  In  myopia  less  accommodation 
b  required ;  accordingly  there  is  less  incentive  to  converge,  and  insufficiency  of  converg- 
ence or  even  divergence  may  occur. 

Presbyopia. — The  power  of  accommodation  diminishes  progressively 

from  the  earliest  youth.     As  a  result,  the  near  point  recedes  from  the  eye, 

until  at  about  the  age  of  forty  in  emmetropia  it  reaches  the  distance  of  22 

cm.,  and  the  strength  of  accommodation  has  become  about  4.5  D,     Near 

*  Accommodation  and  Refraction  of  the  Eye^  p.  111. 
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vision  then  is  rendered  difficult,  and  from  this  time  on  convex  glasses  must 
be  used  to  bring  the  near  point  nearer  and  to  compensate  for  the  diminishing 
power  of  accommoilation.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  a  physiological  sclero- 
sis of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  renders  it  less  elastic  in  response  to  the  force 
of  the  ciliary  muscle.     The  table  (Table  II.)  and  accompanying  curve,  de- 
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Table  II.,  with  the  accompanying  curve  <Fig.  92),  shows  the  relations  of  age  to  accommodation  and 
static  refraction.  The  table  Is  taiceu  from  Nagel,^  and  is  slightly  modified.  The  curve  is  modified  by 
Landolt  from  Donders. 

vised  by  Donders,  shows  the  decrease  in  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  as 
well  as  the  change  in  the  static  refraction,  beginning  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  by  which  an  acquired  hyperopia  takes  place;  the  curve, pjf^,  repre- 
sents the  changes  in  the  near  point ;  the  curve  r  r,  the  far  point. 

As  has  been  said,  presbyopia  begins  at  the  time  when  near  vision  becomes 
difficult.  This  period  varies  with  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  for  the  reason 
that  the  strength  of  the  accommodation  required  to  bring  the  near  point  to  a 
comfortable  distance  depends  on  the  position  of  the  far  point.  Thus  in 
myopia  the  far  point  is  nearer  the  eye  than  in  hypero])ia,  and  the  same 
strength  of  accommodation  will  continue  the  range  of  u.«eful  vision  for  near 
work  at  its  proper  distance  later  in  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  presbyopia  is  j)ostponed 
in  myopia  and  anticipated  in  hyper<>])ia  as  compared  with  emmetropia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  myope  of  3  1)  will  reach  the  age  of  sixty  without  dis- 
comfort, while  a  hypero])o  of  the  same  dcfrree  would  be  able  to  overcome  his  hyperopia 
and  to  bring  the  near  point  to  the  reading  distance,  at  the  lat<»st,  up  to  twenty-nve 
years. 

It  is  important  t<)  remember  that  the  accommodation  cannot  be  sustained  at  its 
maximum.  There  must  always  be  a  reserved  power,  as  in  any  other  continuous  work, 
and  that  is  why  the  near  point  is  sai<l  to  be  at  22  cm.,  allowing  0.5  7>—l  />  reserve 
above  the  accommodation  required  for  the  average  reading  distance. 

The  working  distance  is  decidedly  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  kind  of  work  done 
or  the  habit  of  the  individual  as  regards  the  distance  the  work  is  held  from  the  eyes 
and  on  the  visual  acuity,  for  if  this  is  diminished,  the  work  must  be  brought  nearer  in 
order  to  obtain  larger  images,  and  the  accommodation  must  be  aided  accordingly. 

Visual  Acuity. — A^ision  is  measured  by  the  size  of  the  smallest  object 
which  dm  \w  rec*ognized  at  a  fix(»d  distance  in  the  most  favorable  light  with 
the  Ixjst  optical  adjustment.  The  size  of  the  object  is  ex])ressod  by  the  visual 
angle  formeil  by  lines  that  |>ass  through  its  extremities,  through  the  nodal 
points  of  the  eye,  to  the  inverted  image  on  the  retina.  The  size  of  the  image 
*  Graefe  und  Saemiitch  :  Handbuch  der  Auyenheilk.,  Bd.  vi.  p.  466. 
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on  the  retina  varies  as  the  distance  of  the  posterior  nodal  point  from  the 
retina,  wliieh  distance  is  greatest  in  myopia  and  least  in  hypernietropia. 
Axial  ametropia  is  referred  to,  as  \that  is  the  commonest  form. 

When  the  ametropia  is  correc^ted  by  a  lens  placed  at  the  anterior  focus  of 
the  eye,  the  retinal  image  is  the  same  size  as  if  the  eye  were  emmetropic. 

A  stronger  lens  is  needed  for  the  correction  of  myopia  the  farther  the 
lens  is  placed  from  the  eye,  and  a  weaker  lens  suffices  for  hyj)ermetropia  if 
removetl  fn)m  the  eye.  Differently  stated,  this  is :  a  concave  lens  loses 
strength  and  a  convex  lens  gains  strength  if  removed  from  the  eye,  which 
explains  the  tendency  of  presbyopes  to  slide  their  glasst\s  down  the  nose  as 
the  presbyopia  increases.  It  is  obvious  that  to  attain  the  highest  visual 
acuit}'  for  a  great  distance  the  eye  must  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  see  to  the 
l)est  advantage ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ametropia  must  be  correctcnl  for  infinity, 
conseciuently  the  glass  that  gives  the  highest  visual  acuity  is  the  measure  of 
the  static  refraction. 

The  distance  usually  chosen  for  the  examination  of  vision  is  G  m.     So 
great  a  distance  is  taken  because  it  is  desirable  to  measure  acuity  uninfluenced 
by  the  effect  of  accommodation,  and  rays  of  light  that  enter  the  eye  from  any  . 
point  on  an  object  6  m.  away,  however  wide  the  pupil,  are  practically  parallel 
and  meet  on  the  retina. 

Snellen's  type  are  so  devised  that  each  letter  subtends  an  angle  of  five 
minutes,  each  part  of  a  letter  and  each  space  being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  in 
linear  measurement.  A  visual  angle  of  five  minutes  has  been  assumed  as 
representing  the  average  of  a  grt»at  many  measurements  of  the  eyes  of  indi- 
\nduals  of  all  ages,  and  Snellen  acknowledges  that  a  great  many  young  per- 
sons have  a  greater  visual  acuity. 

It  has  been  ssiid  al)ove  that  visual  acuity  is  measured  by  the  ability  to 
rec*ognize  an  object  at  a  given  distance.     This  means  that  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  ccjmjwsed  can  be  different iatetl :  each  part  of  one 
of  Snellen's  letters  subtends  an  angle  of  one  minute      W'V         FWF^ 

(Fig.  93).     ...  Etfl    as 

The  i)erception  of  a  single  object,  however,  would  I^BXl  !■■■ 
not  be  a  reliable  test. of  vision,  as  its  visibility  would  '''^- '' "tSrt^iL""'"'"'" 
de|)end  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  which  it  was 

«een,  and  would  be,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  its  size  and  the  dis- 
tam*e ;  for  instance,  a  fixed  star  is  visible,  although  its  apparent  size  is  almost 
infinitely  small  and  its  image  smaller  than  one  of  the  perceptive  elements  of 
the  retina.  Two  stars,  however,  cannot  be  distinguished  as  se^parate  unless 
they  are  about  sixty  seconds  apart ;;  that  is,  unless  the  distance  between  their 
images  on  the  retina  cHiuals  at  least  the  breadtli  of  a  ])erceptive  element.  If 
the  distance  were  smaller,  both  images  would  fall  upon  the  same  or  upon 
adjacent  elements.  In  the  first  case  both  would  .produce  a  single  sensation, 
and  in  the  second  case  there  would  be  two  sensations,  but  uj)on  adjacent  ele- 
ments, so  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  there  were  two  points  of  light  or 
one  which  fell  upon  l>oth  elements. 

From  the  fact  that  the  diameter  of  the  cones  in  the  macula  corres])onds 
quite  closely  to  the  smallest  distances  between  the  images  of  two  objects  that 
can  be  recog^nized  as  two,*  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  cones  are 
the  perceptive  elements.^ 

'  According  to  Kolliker,  the  cones  in  the  macula  liitea  vary  from  O.()04o  mm.  to  0.00'i4  mm. 
in  diameter,  while  a  visnal  angle  of  GO''  covers  on  tlie  retina  a  spa<'e  of  0.00438  mm.  and  one 
of  73''  a  gpace  of  0.00526  mm. 

*  Helmholts:  Handb/wek  der  Phyttiofof/iarhen  Opiiky  Zweite  Auflage,  p.2o6. 
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Snellen's  letters  are  arranged  in  lines,  over  each  of  which  are  Roman 
numerals  indicating  the  distance,  i>,  at  which  the  letters  of  that  line  appear 
under  an  angle  of  five  minutes  or  the  distance  at  which  they  can  be  read  by 
an  eye  of  normal  vision.     The  distance  at  which  they  can  be  read  by  the  eye 

that  is  being  tested  is  rf.    The  formula,  then,  for  visual  acuity  is  V^'yy     As 

examinations  are  ordinarily  made  at  a  fixed  distance  of  about  six  meters^  "  d  " 
is  constant,  the  value  of  the  fractional  expression  being  varied  with  the  value 

of  the  "D"  which  designates  the  smallest  legible  letters,  thus  ^^~  f\—^'^^ 

normal  vision.      V=  —  indicates  that  what  the  patient  ought  to  see  at  sixty 

meters  he  can  see  at  only  six  meters,  an  acuity  of  0.1.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  leave  the  fraction  unreduced,  thus  recording  the  exact  distance  at  which 

the  test  was  made.     If  vision  is  inferior  to    -,  the  test  types  may  be  brought 

nearer,  and  the  distance  recorded  at  which  the  largest  is  read,  as  '^.     If  this 

is  not  enough,  the  distance  may  be  noted  at  which  the  fingers  of  the  out- 
stretched hand  can  be  counted  against  a  dark  background,  or,  still  farther, 
only  the  movements  of  the  hand  may  be  seen,  and  finally  light  perception 
only,  at  varying  distances,  or,  simply,  the  differentiation  of  light  from  aark- 
ness  (L.  P.)  may  be  all  there  is  to  record. 

A  better  system  than  that  of  Snellen  is  one  devised  by  Monoyer,  in  which  the  lines 
progress  in  tenths  from  1.  to  0.1.    The  regularity  of  the  interval  is  a  decided  advantage, 
and  has  been  utilized  by  Dennett  with  the  modification  that 
the  size  of  every  letter  in  each  line  has  been  so  chosen  as  to 
ensure  its  uniform  visibility. 
_  ^  ^  _  ^^^^  For  the  illiterate,  characters  may  be  used  which  can  be 

Pj  "j^  Ixest-type^b^he      described  without  being  named,  or  Burchardt's  series  of  dots 
illiterate.  may  be  used.    The  most  cx)mmon  are  the  E*8  in  different  posi- 

tions (Fig.  94).  Guillery  proposed  to  measure  the  visual  acu- 
ity simply  by  the  use  of  a  black  dot  on  a  white  ground.  By  comparison  with  the  letters 
of  Snellen  he  found  that  such  a  dot  seen  at  an  angle  of  50''''  would  correspond  to  the  nor- 
mal visual  acuity ;  at  5  m.  it  would  have  a  diameter  of  1.2  mm.  An  acuity  of  one-half 
would  be  shown  by  the  ability  to  see  a  dot  of  double  the  area  at  the  same  distance.  The 
dots  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  squares  and  are  to  be  localized  by  the  patient.* 

Bntoptic  Phenomena. — Objects  in  the  eye  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
layer  of  the  retina  intercept  light  that  passes  through  the  pupil  and  throw 
shadows  which  under  certain  conditions  can  he  perceived.  Since  Listing*  the 
examination  of  objects  in  our  own  eyes  has  been  called  entoptic  observation. 

If  a  clear  sky  is  looked  at  through  a  pin-hole  in  a  dark  card  placed  near 
the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye — the  niys  thus  reaching  the  retina  parallel — or 
if  a  flame  at  a  distance  of  5  m.  is  seen  through  a  strong  convex  glass  held 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  eye,  a  bright  disk  of  light  will  be  seen  formed 
by  circles  of  diffusion,  upon  which  various  objects  are  visible :  (1)  The  traces 
of  the  lids  on  the  cornea  formed  by  half  closing  the  eyes.  These  horizontal 
lines  remain  an  instant  after  the  pressure  has  ceased,  and  in  some  cases  show 
a  more  lasting  effect  of  constriction,  leading  to  an  irritable  condition  called 
"tarsal  asthenopia."^  The  tears  and  drops  of  mucus  are  seen  following  the 
movements  of  the  lids.  (2)  The  lens  or  some  of  its  parts  may  become  visible 
if  a  very  small  opening  is  used,  the  light  being  homocentric.    Physiologically, 

*  (iiiillery:  Arch,  fur  AngenheUkunde,  xxiii.  S.  323. 

*  Be'Urdq,  zur  PkyMoqieehen  Optik,  Gottingen,  1845. 

"  G.  J.  Bull :  Trans,  Eighth  Inieniat.  (/phth.  Cong.,  Edinb.,  1894. 
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the  radiating  star-shaped  figure  of  the  lens  and  numerous  small  round  objects 
like  hyaline  globules  may  be  seen.  These  increase  with  age  until  the  senile 
changes^  the  beginning  of  cataract,  may  also  become  apparent  to  the  possessor 
in  this  maimer  (Bonders).  (3)  In  the  vitreous  there  are  always  floating  bodies, 
cells,  and  fibers,  which  as  muscce  volitantes  cause  alarm  to  the  nervous  observ-er 
till  he  is  assured  of  their  insignificance.  (4)  A  very  interesting  application 
of  the  eutopic  method  is  the  observation  of  the  retinal  vessels  (Purkinje). 
They  may  be  seen  in  three  ways: 

(a)  In  a  darkened  room  a  candle  is  held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eye 
which  regards  the  distance.  The  vessels  come  into  view  as  dark  lines  on  a 
yellowish  l)ackground.     They  seem  to  move  when  the  candle  is  moved. 

(6)  On  looking  through  a  stenopaic  opening  at  the  sky,  if  the  opening  is 
kept  in  motion,  the  vessels  are  distinctly  seen,  even  to  the  smallest  around 
the  macula. 

(c)  If  a  strong  light  is  focussed  on  the  sclera  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
cornea,  and  moved  slightly  from  side  to  side,  the  same  phenomena  occur. 
The  explanation  given  by  Heinrich  Miiller  (1855)  is  that  the  shadow  of  the 
retinal  vessels  falls  on  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina. 

In  the  last  experiment  Muller  measured  the  movement  of  a  vessel  projected  on  a 
surface  at  a  known  distance,  and  the  movement  of  the  focus  on  the  sclera  which  pro- 
duced this  excursion,  and  calculated  the  distance  behind  the  retinal  vessel  ut  which  the 
sensitive  layer  must  lie,  his  result  coinciding  very  closely  with  the  actual  distance 
between  the  vessels  and  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

Konig  and  Zumft^  have  recently  attempted  to  apply  this  principle  to  the 
analysis  of  color  vision,  and  have  claimed  that  different  colors  are  seen  at 
different  levels,  violet  being  perceived  by  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
sensitive  layer,  red  by  the  most  posterior.  Considerable  doubt  has  been 
raised,  however,  by  Koster^  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  statements. 

'  Sitzungsberichte  der  koniglich.  preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenscliaft.  zu  Herlin:  Mai,  1894, 
xxlv. 

»  Qm^es  Arehiv,  xli,  i.  S.  1. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PATIENT  AND  EXTERNAL 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EYE;  FUNCTIONAL 
TESTING. 

By  G.  E.  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


The  value  of  coHe-reconls  is  greatly  enhanced  if  a  systematic  method  of 
examination  is  pursued  with  each  patient.  The  following  order  of  examina- 
tion, based  upon  the  one  (»niployed  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell  in  the  Infirmary  for 
Nervous  Diseases,  Philadelphia,  is  arranged  for  this  purpose : 

Name  and  rcHidcnce. 

A^c,  sex,  race,  married,  Hingle,  or  widowed. 

Family  hiBtory :  hereditary  tendencies ;  general  and  ocular  health  of  parents, 
brothers,  smterH,  etc. 

Personal  history :  children,  their  general  and  ocular  health ;  miscarriages ;  meno- 
pause;  former  illnesses;  syphilis  and  gonorrhea ;  injuries. 

Oi^cupation  :  relation  of  work  to  i)re8ent  indisposition. 

Habits :  brain-use ;  tobacco  ;  r.lcohol ;  narcotics ;  sexual. 

Date  and  mode  of  onset  and  supposed  cause  of  present  trouble ;  outline  of  its  course. 

Organs  of  digestion :  teeth  ;  tongue ;  stomach ;  bowels. 

Organs  of  respiration:  nose;  throat ;  lungs. 

Organs  of  circulation :  heart ;  pulse ;  blood. 

Kidneys  :  examination  of  urine. 

Abdominal  organs :  liver;  spleen. 

( )rgans  of  generation :  menses;  leucorrhoea;  uterine  disease. 

Nervous  system :  intelligence ;  evidencc3  of  hysteria ;  hallucinations ;  sleep ;  ver- 
tigo ;  ^ait ;  station  ;  tendon-  and  muscle-jerks ;  paralysis  ;  tremor  ;  pain  ;  suDJective 
sensations ;  convulsions  ;  headaches  and  their  position. 

Eyi»s :  previous  attacks  of  inflammation ;  injuries ;  infections ;  ocular  palsy  or 
squint';  amblyopia ;  previous  use  of  glasses ;  ability  to  use  eyes. 

Direct  inspection  and  examination  of  eyes:  inspection  of  the  skull  and  orbits  (sym- 
metry or  asymmetry) ;  lids;  ciliary  borders ;  imncta  lacrymalia;  upper  and  lower  cul- 
de-sacs;  coiijunctivie  ;  caruncles;  cornea?  (oblique  illumination);  irides  (mobility  and 
color);  anterior  chambers  (depth  and  character  of  contents) ;  vision;  accommodation; 
balance  of  external  eve-muscles  ;  mobility  of  globe;  tension;  light  sense;  color  sense; 
fields  of  vision;  field  of  fixatitm ;  ophthalmoscope;  ophthalmometer;  retinoscope; 
refraction. 

Ntvessjirily  the  examiner  will  mcxlify  the  thoroughness  of  his  investiga- 
titms  aei*ording  to  the  eharaeter  of  each  ejise. 

Direct  Inspection  of  the  Bye  and  its  Appendages. — The  lUh 
should  Ih'  examiiUMl  for  distendeil  su|K^rHeial  veins,  edema,  tumors,  for  ex- 
ample, enlargement  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  for  anomalies ;  their  edges 
for  inflammatitm,  jwirasites,  mis])laee<l  eilia,  and  small  morbid  growths ;  the 
pmicta  for  {H^rmeability,  deviation  or  retraction  from  the  globe,  pressure  at 
the  siime  time  iK^ing  made  over  the  laehr^-mal  sae  in  onler  to  express  from  it, 
through  the  ]>uneta,  any  iH>!itaiiuHl  fluid  ;  the  curunc/v^  and  p/ic(r  for  swell- 
ing, fort»ign  iHHlies,  irritation  by  incurveil  eilia,  and  small  morbid  gn)wths, 
for  instaiuv,  |K>lyps  or  angiomas :  the  canjuucfical  cwWr-wKw  for  abnormal 
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secretion^  granulations,  foreign  bodies,  concretions  and  disturbance  of  the 
vascular  supply,  the  examination  being  carried  well  up  into  the  upper 
fornix  after  thorough  eversion  of  the  lid. 

In  order  to  eveii  the  lid  the  [)atient  should  rotate  the  eye  strongly  down- 
ward, while  the  surgeon  seizes  gently  the  central  eyelashes  of  the  upper  lid 
between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  draws  the  lid 
downward  and  away  from  the  globe,  placing  at  the  same  time  the  point  of 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  above  the  tarsal  cartilage  of  the  lid  which  is  to 
be  everted,  steadying  his  remaining  fingers  upon  the  patient's  brow,  and  by 
a  quick  movement  turns  the  edge  of  the  lid  over  the  point  of  his  thumb, 
while  this  is  simultaneously  depressed.  If  the  patient  steadily  looks  down- 
ward during  this  manoeuver  there  is  no  difficulty  in  everting  the  lid  without 
the  aid  of  the  pencil  or  match-stick  so  commonly  employed  as  a  lever. 

When  there  are  no  lashes  on  the  upper  lid  the  manipulation  is  more  dif- 
ficult, but  it  can  be  accomplished  by  pushing  the  lower  lid  beneath  the  margin 
of  the  upper  in  such  a  manner  that  it  acts  as  a  wedge  on  which  the  superior 
lid  is  then  everted. 

The  lower  lid  is  everted  readily  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  fore  finger  against 
the  edge  of  the  lid  and  drawing  it  downward,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the 
finger  backward  until  the  lid  is  turned  over  it. 

The  surgeon  should  also  inspect  the  skin  of  the  face,  examine  for  scars, 
and  investigate  the  wrinkles  in  the  forehead  and  between  the  brows.  The 
supraorbital  ridge,  the  general  character  of  the  orbits,  and  the  position 
and  shape  of  the  globes  should  next  be  studied.  Palpation  of  the  orbit 
by  passing  the  finger  beneath  the  supraorbital  ridge  above,  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  malar  bone  and  the  superior  maxillary  below,  and  to  the  outer 
and  inner  sides,  may  reveal  the  presence  of  accumulations,  superficial  growths, 
enlargement  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  etc.  Finally,  the  action  of  the  orbicu- 
laris should  be  ascertained  by  causing  the  patient  to  close  his  eyes  as  if  in 
sleep,  and  note  made  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  fibrillary  contraction. 
When  the  eyes  are  opened  the  length,  width,  and  symmetry  of  the  palpebral 
fissures  and  the  condition  of  the  commissural  angles  may  be  studied  (see 
page  31). 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Conjunctiva. — In  health  only  a  few  con- 
spicuous blood-vessels  are  to  be  observed ;  in  inflammation  many  more 
become  visible.  The  conjunctival  blood-supply  may  be  conveniently  di- 
vided, as  Mr.  Nettleship  has  done,  into  three  systems : 

System  I. — Posterior  conjunctival  vessels,  whose  congestion  produces  a 
bright-red,  velvety  color,  moving,  on  pressure  of  the  eyelids,  with  the  shift- 
ing of  the  conjunctiva,  usually  associated  with  muco-purulent  secretion  and 
inaicating  conjunctivitis. 

System  U. — Anterior  ciliary  vessels  composed  of  perforating  and  non- 
perforating  arteries  and  veins.  The  perforating  arteries,  which  supply  the 
sclerotic,  iris,  and  ciliary  bodies  are  the  branches  seen  in  health  entering 
about  6  mm.  from  the  corneal  margin,  their  points  of  entrance,  in  dark- 
complexioned  people,  often  being  distinctly  tinted. 

The  non-perforating  (episcleral)  branches,  invisible  in  the  normal  eye, 
produce,  when  congested,  a  pink  zone  surrounding  the  cornea  ("  ciliary  con- 
gestion," "  circumcomeal  zone"),  not  moving  on  pressure  of  the  lids  with 
the  shifting  of  the  conjunctiva,  unassociated  with  purulent  discharge,  and  one 
indication  of  iritis. 

The  perforating  veins  and  their  non-perforating  (episcleral)  twigs,  when 
oongestea^  create  a  zone  of  dusky  hue,  often  a  symptom  of  glaucoma,  or 
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appear  in  unequal  deep-seated  patches  of  lilac  or  violaceous  color,  pointing 
to  cyclitis  or  scleritis. 

System  HI. — Anterior  conjunctival  vessels  and  the  plexus  of  capillaries 
surrounding  the  cornea,  derived  from  anterior  ciliary  vessels  through  whose 
numerous  small  branches  anastomosis  between  Systems  I.  and  II.  takes 
place.  Their  congestion  produces  a  circle  of  bright-red  injection,  often  partly 
on  the  cornea,  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  and  typified  in  the 
early  vascular  stages  of  interstitial  keratitis. 

In  addition  to  these  three  varieties  of  congestion  numerous  departures  are 
noticeable,  making  it  impossible  to  specify  Sie  individual  system  involved. 


/w^^ 


Fio.  95.— Vowels  of  the  front  of  the  eyeball :  cm,  ciliary  muscle ;  Ch.,  choroid  ;  Sd.,  sclerotic ;  V.  V.,  vena 
vorticosa;  /.,  marginal  loop-plexus  of  cornea;  Ant.&w^  Post.  CV>njf.,  anterior  and  posterior  eonjunctiyal 
vessels ;  AiU.  CHL,  A  and  V,  anterior  ciliary  arteries  and  veins  (after  Nettleship's  alteration  from  Leber). 

In  these  types  is  found  a  definite  local  injection,  as  the  leash  of  vessels 
passing  to  a  corneal  ulcer;  or  all  systems  arc  commingled  in  a  general 
inflammation. 

Temperature  of  the  Conjunctival  Sac. — This  may  be  measured 
with  a  suitable  thermometer  having  attached  to  it  concavo-convex  men^ury 
plates  which  are  placed  in  the  lower  conjunctival  sulcus,  or,  more  accurately, 
as  in  physiological  experiments,  with  thermo-electric  couples.  Silex  ^  found 
the  temperature  of  the  lower  human  conjunctival  fold  to  be  35.55°  C.  (95.99® 
F.) — f.  e.  about  2°  C.  lower  than  that  of  the  rectum, — and  in  inflamed  eyes 
noted  an  average  increase  of  0.98°  C.  The  highest  conjunctival  temperature 
is  found  in  acute  iritis,  but  even  then  does  not  equal  the  normal  body-tem- 
perature. 

*  Archives  of  Ophthalmology^  1893,  xxii.  p.  451. 
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Inspectioti  of  the  Cornea. — This  will  reveal  inflanimation,  ulcera- 
tion, opacities,  the  trjck  of  fnrnier  hi ootl- vessels,  exudates  iiptm  its  posterior 
surface,  and  foreign  bodies.  Sligiit  irregiihirities  niiiy  be  detected  by  placing 
the  patient  l>efore  a  window,  while  hi?^  eyes  are  made  to  follow  the  upliftcil 
finger  held  ab>iit  a  foot  from  his  face  an<l  mo  veil  in  various  directions  :  the 
image  of  the  window-bars  reflected  fi'oni  the  ei^rnea  will  be  broken  as  it 
crosses  the  spot  of  inwpiality.  In  the  same  manner  abnormalities  in  the 
curve  of  the  cornea  may  l>e  roughly  aseertainwl,  because  if  tlie  curve  is  nor- 
mal the  reflection  does  not  change,  at  least  in  the  central  portion  of  tlic  cornea  ; 
if  the  curve  is  abnormal  or  the  suriace  of  the  coriH-a  irregular,  there  is 
corraspondiug  distortion  in  the  size  or  sba|>e  of  the  reflection. 

A  more  accurate  methrxl  is  to  emph^y  a  hrrafin^eope^  tu-  Pfarklo^H  disk^  as 
it  IS  calle<h     This  instrument  consists  of  a  disk  shaped  like  a  target,  upon 

which  are  drawn  cimccntric  black  circles, 
a  sight- hole  being  in  tlie  center.  The 
patient  is  placed  with  his  Ijack  to  the 
wintlow,  wliile  the  surgeon  holds  the 
instrument  30  cm.  in  front  of  the  eye, 
andj  looking  through  the  central  aperture, 
oliscrves  the  reflections  of  the  circles 
frt*ni  the  cornea.  If  these  are  broken 
\yv  distorted,  the  inilications  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  surface  are  present  (Fig.  96). 
Any  irregularity  ou  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  is  quickly  detect c^d  l>y  the  nietliod 
of  h't'dtomtirif,  especial Iv  with  the  o|)h- 
thalinometer  of  Javul  ami  Si'hiotz  (see  page 
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FIOl  M.— PlAcldo>  diflk  or  kemtoacope. 


Ftg,  i»7.— Prieatltfy  Smith's  keraiomcter. 


197\  the  reflections  of  the  targets  being  greatly  distorted  as  they  cross  the 
point  of  irregularity. 

Abrasions  and  uh-ers,  even  wljen  minute,  may  be  differ  en  tia  ted  l>y  drop- 
ping into  the  eye  a  eon  cent  rated  alkaline  solution  of/ i^o/YJttvj*  ((rrubler-s  fliio- 
(veecin  2  per  cent.,  carbonate  of  soda  *^,5  per  cent),  which  colors  greenish- 
yellow  that  (Kjrtiou  (*f  the  cornea  de^irivcfl  of  its  epithelium^  while  the  healthy 
epithelium,  or  even  that  epithelium  wliieh  is  simply  nmgben^Hl  and  opaque,  as 
in  keratitis,  remains  imaflcctcd.  A  minute  foreign  body  may  thus  he  located 
if  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  abnision,  l»ecausc  it  appears  as  a  black  dot  sur- 
rounded by  a  green  area.  So,  aho,  may  the  progress  of  a  corneal  ulcer  be 
studied,  the  color  test  diflerentiating  sharply  that  portion  of  the  ulceration 
which  is  still  active  from  that  which  is  covered  with  new-formed  epithelium. 

The  Width  of  the  Cornea, — This  may  be  measured  approximately  by 
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holding  before  it  a  rule  marked  in  millimeters  and  noting  the  number  of  spaces 
its  width  occupies,  or,  more  accurately,  by  employing  Priestley  Smith's  kera- 
tomder.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  scale  situated  between  two  plano-convex 
lenses.  The  surgeon  places  his  eye  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  combination, 
and,  holding  the  scale  before  the  patient's  eye,  observes  that  the  cornea  sub- 
tends on  the  scale  exactly  its  width  (Fig.  97).  The  average  horizontal  diam- 
eter of  the  normal  cornea  is  11.6  mm.  (Priestley  Smith). 

The  Sensibility  of  the  Cornea. — This  niay  be  tested  by  gently  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  this  membrane  with  a  wisp  of  cotton  twisted  to  a  fine  point. 
If  sensation  is  intact,  the  touch  will  instantly  be  followed  by  the  reflex  action 
of  winking.  As  a  control  the  opposite  eye  may  be  similarly  examined.  If  the 
cornea  is  found  insensitive,  the  forehead  and  face  should  be  examine<l  for  areas 
of  anaesthesia  either  with  the  point  of.  a  moderately  blunt  pin  or  with  an 
edhesiomder.      Thermic  as  well  as  tactile  sensibility  should  be  investigated. 

Oblique  Illumination. — The  surgeon  places  the  patient  two  feet  from 
the  source  of  illumination  and  focusses  a  beam  of  light  with  a  two-inch  or 
three-inch  lens  upon  the  cornea,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  surface  under 


Fig.  98.— Method  of  oblique  illumination. 

examination  through  a  lens  of  the  same  focal  distance,  which  acts  as  a  mag- 
nifier, held  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  the  disengaged  fingers  being 
utilized  to  elevate  the  upper  lid  (Fig.  98).  The  distance  of  the  lens  must  be 
varied  slightly  to  bring  the  various  tissue.^ — the  cornea,  iris,  or  crystalline 
lens — within  its  focus,  the  patient  being  re(|uired  to  look  up,  down,  and  to 
either  side  while  the  anterior  surfaces  and  media  of  the  eye  are  illuminated. 
To  detect  a  foreign  Ixnly  the  light  should  be  directed  at  an  acute  angle,  but 
if  the  pole  of  the  lens  is  to  be  examined  the  light  should  be  thrown  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  pupil,  the  surgeon  placing  his  eye  in  th(»  siime  direction 
without  interfering  with  the  light.  By  this  method  minute  abrasions,  foreign 
bodies,  nebula?,  and,  in  short,  all  corneal  changes,  may  be  examined.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  surface  of 
the  iris,  synechia?,  atrophic  fibers,  small  tumors,  and  jKTsisting  pupillary  mem- 
brane are  rcjidily  studied,  and,  finally,  opacities  in  the  anterior  capsule  and  axis 
of  the  lens  ciui  be  investigated,  and  by  focussing  dee])ly  even  tlie  anterior 
layers  of  the  vitrc^ous.  This  routine  examination  slionld  never  he  omitted. 
Recently  Dr.  E<lward  Jackson  has  designed  a  hinocalar  miKjuifijing  lens 
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for  examination  of  the  eye  by  oblique  illumination,  which  is  a  material  aid. 
Two  lenses  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  so  joined  that  the  visual  line  of  the 
right  eye  pierces  the  right  lens  near  its  optical  center,  while  the  visual  line  of 
the  left  eye  pierces  the  left  lens  near  its  optical  center.  This  gives  each,  eye 
an  undistorted  field  all  around  the  point  of  fixation,  and  these  fields  can  be 
combined  in  full  binocular  vision. 

In  place  of  this  lens  a  corneal  loupe  may  be  employed.  This  is  a  lens, 
properly  mounted,  by  which  the  cornea  is  strongly  magnified.  A  corneal 
vucroscopey  or  a  specially  prepared  lens  of  high  power,  permits  the  study  of 
minute  changes  in  this  membrane,  and  is  utilized  for  the  examination  of 
traces  of  former  vascularization,  and  by  its  help  even  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  constituting  a  pannus  may  be  studied. 

The  Color  of  the  fii8. — Blue  and  gray  are  the  predominating  hues  in 
the  irides  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  countries;  brown  occurs  next  in 
frequency,  while  the  various  admixtures  produce  yellow  and  green  shades. 
Perfectly  black  irides  are  never  seen,  but  dark  irides,  tiiking  the  whole 
population  of  the  world,  are  the  most  frequent  in  occurrence.  With  rare 
exceptions  the  color  of  the  iris  of  all  new-born  children  is  of  a  light  grayish- 
blue.  The  stromal  pigment  is  developed  subsequently,  and  the  color  of  the 
iris  does  not  become  fixed,  so  to  speak,  until  about  the  third  month. 

Slight  differences  in  shade  between  the  two  irides  are  not  uncommon. 
More  rarely,  even  in  health,  the  irides  differ  in  color  (chromatic  asymmetry), 
one  being  brown  or  greenish,  the  other  blue  or  gray.  Under  these  conditions 
one  iris  usually  corresponds  in  color  with  the  irides  of  one  parent,  and  the 
remaining  iris  with  those  of  the  other  parent.  Instead  of  uniform  pigmenta- 
tion a  single  triangular  patch  or  several  irregular  spots  of  dark  color  may 
appear  upon  one  or  both  irides  (piebald  iridei<).  When  these  spots  are  small 
they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  foreign  bodies.  W^hile  chromatic 
asymmetry  is  perfectly  compatible  with  health,  it  is  stated  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  patients  with  neuropathic  tendencies — for  example,  in  chorea  and 
epilepsy.  In  25  of  50  cases  of  chorea  of  childhood  (Sydenham's  chorea)  ex- 
amined by  the  author  the  irides  were  equal  in  color  and  shade  ;  in  the  remain- 
ing 25  there  were  slight  differences  in  shade  or  tone.  In  only  1  of  these  25 
was  there  any  true  asymmetry  of  color.  In  some  instances  of  chromatic 
asymmetry  there  is  liability  to  disease,  especially  to  cataract,  on  the  part 
of  the  lighter  eye.  This  susceptibility  may  be  present  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Discoloration  from  disease  causes  one  iris  to  be  green,  while  its  fellow 
remains  blue.  This  indicates  iritis  or  cyclitis.  It  is  often  an  early  symp- 
tom of  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  should  be  looked  for  in  every  inflamed 
yeye. 

The  Pupil. — The  size  of  the  pupil  in  health  varies  with  exposure  to  light 
and  with  accommodation  and  convergence.  It  is  also  influenced  by  age,  the 
color  of  the  iris,  and  the  character  of  the  refraction.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  pupil  is  generally  smaller  in  old  age,  in  blue  eyes,  and  in  eyes  with 
hyperopic  rerraction,  while  it  is  larger  in  youth,  dark  eyes,  and  eyes  with 
myopic  refraction.  There  is  no  physiological  standard  on  which  to  base  a 
measurement,  but  with  accommodation  at  rest  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  varies 
from  2.44  to  5.82  mm.,  the  average  diameter,  according  to  Woinow,  being 
4.14  mm.  Under  similar  illumination  the  pupils  should  be  round  and  of 
equal  size,  although  a  large  number  of  measurements — for  instance,  those 
made  among  healthy  military  recruits — indiciite  that  slight  differences  in  the 
width  of  the  pupils  are  compatible  with  health. 
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Measurement  of  the  Pupil. — The  pupil  can  be  measured  approxi< 
mately  by  holding  before  it  a  rule  marked  in  millimeters  and  noting  the 

number  of  spaces  its  width  occupies.     The  chief 

objection  to  this  method  is^  as   Edward  Jackson 

points  out,  that  the  distance  subtended  on  the  rule 

is  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  in  proportion 

as  the  distance  from  the  observer's  eye  is  less  to  the 

rule  than  to  the  pupil.     For  the  purpose  of  accurate 

measurement  a  number  of  instruments  have  been 

devised,    known  as  pupillometera.     A  simple  and 

useful  device  is  one  which  consists  of  a  scale  of  cir- 

_^^^^  cles  held  close  to  the  observed  eye,  the  scale  being 

Fio.  99.-simpie  pnpiUometer.     slowly  rotated  Until  that  circle  which  matches  the 

pupil  in  size  is  reached  (Fig.  99).   Priestley  Smith's 

keratometer  (Fig.  97)  can  also  be  employed. 

The  Pupil-reactions  and  Methods  of  Testingr  Them. — A  uniform  light 
should  be  employed  and  the  character  of  the  light  should  be  stated.  As 
Turner  insists,  the  light  employed  for  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina 
or  visual  center  should  not  be  more  intense  than  that  to  which  the  eye  is 
usually  accustomed.  Therefore,  except  under  certain  circumstances,  exami- 
nations made  by  reflecting  light  into  the  eye  with  a  mirror  or  by  passing  a 
flame  in  front  of  the  eye  are  not  accurate.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
recorded  examinations  such  loose  statements  as  "  pupils  dilated,"  "  pupils 
contracted,"  "pupils  medium-sized,"  have  been  so  much  used. 

Mobility  of  the  Ms. — The  reflex  mobility  of  the  pupil  *  is  tested  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  attachments  between  the  iris  and  the  lens  (synechiae), 
or  immobility  from  atrophy  of  the  iris,  or  to  examine  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  the  retina  or  visual  center. 

(a)  The  patient,  placed  before  a  window  in  diffuse  daylight,  with  one 
eye  carefully  excluded,  is  directed  to  look  into  the  distance  with  the  exposed 
eye,  which  is  then  shaded,  when,  in  the  absence  of  abnormalities,  a  consider- 
able dilatation  of  the  pupil  will  occur.  On  removal  of  the  covering  hand  or 
card,  contraction  to  the  same  size  as  that  which  existed  before  the  test  was 
applied  takes  place.  This  is  the  direct  reflex  action  of  the  pupil,  and  is  brought 
about  by  a  muscular  contraction  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  following  the 
stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve. 

(b)  If  during  this  examination  the  other  pupil,  which  has  been  shaded  by 
a  cara  or  covering  hand,  is  observed,  it  will  be  found  acting  in  unison  with 
its  fellow.  This  is  the  coiisciisual  or  indirect  reflex  action  of  the  pupiL  The 
iris  response  to  light-stimulus  should  also  be  tested  with  both  eyes  open  and 
exposed  to  the  same  source  of  illumination.  The  eyes  should  then  he  covered 
and  exposed  alternately  and  the  pupil-reactions  noted.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions the  pupils  should  be  equal,  not  only  with  both  eyes  open,  but  with 
one  eye  shaded. 

(c)  If  the  patient  is  required  to  look  into  the  distance  and  then  quickly 
direct  his  eyes  at  a  near  object— for  example,  the  point  of  a  pencil  held  at  a 
distance  of  about  10  cm. — pupillary  contraction  occurs  under  the  influence  of 
accommodation  and  convergence ;  that  is,  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  contracts 
in  association  with  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  internal  recti.  This  is  the 
associated  action  of  the  pupUs  {convergence-reaction).      Accommodation   in- 

*  It  18  cnrtomarv  to  speak  of  the  action  or  reaction  of  the  pupil,  although  really  the  mo- 
bility of  the  iris  is  ascertained.  For  convenience  :  **  mobility  of  the  iris"  is  synonymous  with 
"pupil-reaction." 
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creases  pupillary  contraction,  but  this  does  not  take  place  under  the  influence 
of  accommodation  unassociated  with  convergence.  It  does  occur  with  con- 
vergence without  the  act  of  accommodation. 

(d)  A  second  reflex  action  of  the  iris,  the  other  being  its  contraction  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  beam  of  light  ^direct  light-reaction,  paragraph  a),  consists 
of  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  when  some  cutaneous  nerve  is  stimulated, 
especially  one  in  the  skin  of  the  neck.  This  is  the  skin  reflex  (pain-reaction), 
and  may  be  tested  by  pinching  the  skin  of  the  neck,  or,  better,  by  using  a 
faradic  brush. 

(e)  Finally,  the  reaction  of  the  iris  to  the  mydriatics  and  myotics  may  be 
triea,  especially  that  produced  by  cocain,  which  in  the  normal  eye  should  cause 
nearly  full  mydriasis  and  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  from  stimulation 
of  the  symjxithetic.     (For  the  physiology  of  pupil-phenomena  see  page  96.) 

Abnormal  Pupillary  Reactions,  or  the  Pupil  in  DiseaBo.' — When 
about  to  investigate  pupil-reactions  six  possibilities,  as  William  McEwen 
points  out,  should  suggest  themselves  to  the  examiner — namely,  (a)  The  action 
of  drugs ;  (6)  ocular  disease  or  optical  defects ;  (c)  spinal  or  sympathetic 
lesions  ;  (d)  localized  cerebral  lesions  in  special  centers  or  tracts  ;  (e)  abeyance 
of  brain-function  ;  (/)  cerebral  irritation.  For  the  convenience  of  ascertain- 
ing in  what  portion  of  the  path  of  the  pupil-reflex  the  lesion  is  situated 
Magnus^  has  divided  it  into  the  following  three  portions: 

1.  T%e  Centripetal  Part,  including  the  Optic  Nerve^  Chiasms^  TVacts^  and  Connecting 
Hbert  to  the  Cortex. — If  there  ifl  interruption  of  the  conducting  power  of  one  optic 
nerve — for  example,  the  right — illumination  of  the  pupillary  area  on  that  side  fails  to 
elicit  either  the  airect  or  the  indirect  reflex  action  of  tne  pupil.  On  the  other  hand, 
illumination  of  the  left  eye  causes  its  own  pupil  to  contract  (direct  reflex),  as  well  as 
the  pupil  of  the  right  or  affected  eye  (indirect  reflex). 

Lesions  affecting  the  chiasm  and  the  tract  are  accompanied  by  hemianopsia  (see 
page  481)  and  the  special  pupillary  phenomena  which  belong  to  this  condition,  while 
lesions  In  the  optical  pathway  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  cortex,  although 
accompanied  by  probable  changes  in  the  visual  field,  are  unassociated  with  pupillary 
distornances. 

2.  The  Part  of  the  Reflex  Ring  which  carries  the  Light  Impulse  from  the  Corpora  Quad- 
ri^emina  to  the  Oculo-tnotor  Nuclei  (Meynert's  Fibers). — If  both  sides  are  affected,  neither 
pupil  reacts  to  the  impulse  of  light  falling  on  either  eye,  but  there  is  normal  reaction  to 
mccommodation  and  convergence.    (See  Argyll-Robertson  symptom,  below.) 

3.  The  Centrijuqal  Portion  of  the  Reflex  Rina  (the  Nucleus  of  the  Sphincter  of  the  Iris, 
the  Third  Nerve,  and  the  Termination  of  the  Third  Nerve  in  the  Iris), — If  the  right  nucleus 
is  affectedy  the  direct  light-reflex  action  of  the  right  pupil  is  abolished,  and  also  its 
indirect  reflex.  A  beam  of  light  directed  into  the  left  eye  is  followed  by  pupil-reaction  in 
that  eye  (direct  reflex^.  Pupil-reaction  in  that  eye  also  follows  light  stimulus  of  the  oppo- 
site or  right  eye  (indirect  reflex),  but  is  somewhat  lessened  in  degree.  The  pupils  react 
normallv  to  accommodation  and  convergence,  and  are  unequal,  the  right  being  the  wider. 

If  tne  trunk  of  the  right  oculo-motor  is  affected,  there  is  pupillary  immobility  under 
the  influence  of  light  directed  into  the  right  eye,  and  also  when  it  is  directed  into  the 
left  eye,  as  well  as  loss  of  accommodation  upon  the  right  side.  Light  falling  into  the 
left  eye  produces  on  this  side  a  normal  reaction  which  is  also  manifested  if  the  light  is 
directed  into  the  opposite  eye.  The  pupils  are  unequal,  the  right  being  the  larger. 
Similar  conditions  arise  if  the  peripheral  fibers  of  the  oculo-motor  at  their  termination 
in  the  iris  are  affected  upon  one  side. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  little  more  in  detail : 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil  (Mydriasis).— This  occurs  in  ocular  disease— for 
instance,  glaucoma — in  cases  of  non-conductivity  of  light  (optic-nerve  atrophv),  in 
orbital  dlMase,  and  under  the  influence  of  mydriatic  drugs.  It  is  further  seen  in  fright, 
emotion,  anemia,  in  depressed  nervous  tone,  neurasthenia,  aortic  inauflficiency,  and  irri- 

'The  followiDg  paragraphs  are  abstracted  from  the  author's  chapter  on  **  Diseases  of  the 
Optic,  Oculo-motor,  rathetic,  and  Abducens  Nerves,"  in  A  TexiBook  of  Nervous  Diseases  by 
American  Anihors,  edited  by  F.  X.  Dercuro,  1895,  pp.  794-803. 

*Klm.  MoMisU./.  Augenheilk,  xxvi.  p.  255. 
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tation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  It  is  noticed  in  vomiting,  forced  respiration,  and 
anemia  of  the  brain — for  example,  syncope — and  is  said  to  be  present  in  persons  of  low 
mental  development. 

In  disease  of  the  nervous  system  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  when  of  cerebral  origin, 
indicates  extensive  lesion;  when  of  spinal  origin,  irritation  of  the  part  (McEwen). 
Systematic  writers  have  divided  dilatation  of  the  pupil  into  irrifdtian'Tnydrians,  caused 
by  irritation  of  the  pupil-dilating  center  or  fibers,  and  paralytic  mydriasis^  caused  by 
paralysis  of  the  pupil-contracting  center  or  fibers,  or  by  failure  of  the  stimulus  to  hie 
conducted  from  the  retina  to  the  center. 

The  former  is  apt  to  be  seen  in  hyperemia  and  irritation  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  in  spinal  meningitis,  in  cases  of  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  also, 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  tumor  of  the  cerebral  contents,  in  psychical  excitement 
— for  example,  acute  mania — and  in  tabes  dorsal  is  and  progressive  paralysis  of  the 
insane. 

The  latter,  which  is  also  known  as  iridoplegia,  is  found  in  disease  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  affecting  the  center  of  the  third  nerve,  in  pressure  of  the  cerebrum  when  in  great 
amount,  as  from  hemorrhage,  tumors,  advanced  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  or  lar^e 
abscesses ;  also  in  the  late  stages  of  meningo-encephalitis.  It  is  said  to  be  present  in 
acute  dementia  when  there  is  edema  of  the  cortex,  and  is  found  in  cerebral  softening. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  centrum  ovale  and  cerebral  peduncles  also  produces  mydriasis 
(McEwen). 

2.  Oontraotion  of  the  Pupil  (Myosis). — This  appears  in  congestion  of  the  iris, 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  and  also  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in  certain  fevers,  in  plethora, 
venous  obstruction,  mitral  disease,  and  under  the  influence  of  myotics. 

If  the  myosis  is  of  cerebral  origin,  it  indicates  an  irritative  stage  of  the  affection ; 
if  of  spinal  origin,  a  depression,  paralysis,  or  even  destruction  of  the  part  (McEwen). 
Systematic  writers  divide  contraction  of  the  pupil  into  irriiation'myom,  caused  by  irri- 
tation of  the  pupil-contracting  center  or  fibers,  and  paralytic  imfosis^  caused  by  a  paral- 
ysis of  the  pupil-dilating  center  or  fibers,  or  by  a  combination  of  both. 

Irriiation'myo8i\  as  just  noted,  is  found  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain 
and  its  meninges — e.  g,  meningitis,  abscess  (at  first  the  myosis  is  on  same  side  as  le- 
sion), and  beginning  sinus-disease.  According  to  the  rule  previously  given,  myosis  may 
change  to  dilatation  if  the  products  of  disease  become  excessive  ;  hence  the  serious  prog- 
nostic import  of  mydriasis  under  these  circumstances.  Myosis  is  seen  in  the  early 
stages  of  cerebral  tumor,  in  small  hemorrhages  into  the  cerebellum,  and  at  the  onset  o? 
cerebral  apoplexy.  Berthold,  quoted  by  Swanzy,  uses  myosis  as  a  diagnostic  symptom 
between  apoplexy  and  embolism.  McEwen  points  out  that  the  convulsions  arising 
from  meningo-encephalitis  are  accompanied  by  myosis,  while  those  due  to  epilepsy  are 
usually  associated  with  mydriasis.  Apoplexy  of,  or  pressure  upon,  the  pons  is  associated 
with  myosis. 

Paralytic  myosis  (spinal  myosis)  occurs  in  lesions  of  the  cord  above  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra. It  is  especially  noteworthy  in  tabes  dorsalis.  At  first  the  pupil  reacts  to  light 
and  convergence,  but  later  exhibits  the  Argyll- RohertJinn  phendmenon  (or  reflex  irido- 
plegia)  ;  that  is,  it  responds  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  to  the  light-impulse,  but  the 
associated  action  of  the  iris — or,  in  other  words,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  accom- 
modation and  convergence — is  preserved.  The  lesion  under  these  eircuiiistances  is  prob- 
ably in  the  fibers  which  pass  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  oculo- 
motor nuclei.  Turner  contends  that  a  single  lesion  in  the  fore  part  of  the  oculo-motor 
nuclei  in  the  Sylvian  gray  matter  is  the  cause  of  both  myosis  and  reflex  iridoplegia. 

Paralytic  myosis  is  also  met  with  in  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i)seudo-dementia 
paralvtica  of  syphilitic  origin,  bulbar  palsy  when  complicated  with  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  or  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and,  according  to  Mills,  in  some  forms 
of  multiple  neuritis.  The  iris  reacts  peculiarly  to  mydriatics,  which  dilate  this  type  of 
pupil  only  partially,  and  their  effect  is  for  a  long  time  manifest.  Cocain,  however, 
readily  expands  the  small  pupil  of  reflex  iridoj)legia  (Heddseus).  Myotics  contract  it 
ad  maximum, 

UniUUtral  reflex  iridoplegia^  or  that  condition  when  one  pupil  is  unaflTected  by  vary- 
ing degrees  of  illumination  of  both  eyes,  but  reacts  to  accommodation,  the  unaffected 
pupil  responding  to  separate  light-stimulus  of  either  eye,  may  exist  with  or  without 
mydriasis,  and  usually  is  wider  than  its  fellow.  It  is  seen  in  tabes  dorsalis  and  syphilitic 
cases.  It  is  probably  due  to  lesion  in  the  sphincter  nucleus.  It  should  be  distinguished 
from  unilateral  reflex  blindness  (see  H  1,  p.  149). 

The  reverse  of  the  Argyll-Robertson  symptom  has  been  observed,  and  indicates 
disease  in  a  special  part  of  the  oculo-motor  nucleus. 

Unequal  pupils  (anisoooria)  are  rarely  seen  in  health,  although  it  is  stated  by 
one  observer  (Iwanow)  that  among  134  healthy  military  recruits  the  right  pupil  was 
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larger  in  49  and  the  left  in  53,  eaual  width  beine  found  in  only  12.  If  there  is  recent 
wide  dilatation  of  one  pupil  ana  no  disease  of  the  eye,  the  instillation  of  a  mydriatic 
may  be  suspected.  Unequal  pupils  occur  in  eyes  with  widely  dissimilar  refraction  if 
one  eye  is  blind,  in  aneurysm,  dental  disease,  traumatism,  and  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  If  the  disease  is  cerebral,  unequal  pupils  denote  unilateral  or  focal  disease. 
I'hey  are  not  uncommon  in  tabes,  disseminated  sclerosis,  and  paralytic  dementia. 

Var3riiifir  inequality  of  the  pupils,  or  a  mydriasis  now  occurring  on  the  one  side 
and  now  on  the  other,  is,  according  to  Von  Graefe,  a  serious  premonitory  symptom  of 
insanity. 

Special  Pupillary  Phenomena. — The  hemiopic  pupillary  inaction  is  referred 
to  on  page  480.  The  cerebral  cortex  rejiex  of  the  />w/>i7  (Haab*8  reflex)  consists  of  a 
marked  bilateral  pupillary  contraction  which  takes  place  if  the  patient  sits  in  a  dark- 
ened room  and  directs  without  change  of  accommodation  or  convergence  his  attention 
to  a  bright  object  already  present  within  the  compass  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Galassi  and  later  Harold  Gifford  have  described  an  orbicularis  pupillary  reaction — 
that  is,  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  a  forcible  eflbrt  is  made  to  close  the  lids.  This 
occurs  as  the  result  of  an  overflow  stimulus,  attempted  closure  of  the  lids  exciting  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  orbicularis  fibers  of  the  facial  an  activity  which  is  transferred  to  the 
pupil-contracting  center.  The  test  is  of  use  in  determining'whethetthe  puf)il  sphincter 
IS  paralyzed.    The  phenomenon  has  also  been  described  by  Westphll  and  Piltz. 

Paradoxical  Pupil-rea<)tions.— Dilatation  of  the  pupil  under  the  influence  of 
lieht-stimulus,  and  contraction  when  it  has  been  shaded,  have  been  described  in  cases 
of  meningitis.     A  good  deal  of  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this  type  of  pupil-reaction.' 

Hippus,  which  is  a  normal  phenomenon  for  a  few  seconds  after  light-stimulus  to 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  consists  of  a  rhythmical  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  occurring  without  alteration  of  illumination  or  fixation.  It  is  seen  in  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis,  disseminated  sclerosis,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  psychical  disturbances, 
epilepsy,  and  acute  meningitis  in  its  early  stages.' 

Testing  Acuteness  of  Vision, — For  the  purpose  of  determining 
acuity  of  sight  te»t-typ€».s  are  employed,  in  which  the  letters  are  of  various 
sizes  and  are  constructed  according  to  the  methods  described  on  page  138. 

Inasmuch  as  many  good  eyes  |M)ssess  a  vision  of  five-fourths  of  the 
standard  angle,  Dr.  James  Wallace  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Culver  of  Al- 
bany have  arranged  a  series  of  test-ty|)es  in  which,  instead  of  an  angle  of 
five  minutes,  one  of  four  minutes  has  been  substituted  as  the  basis  of  each 
letter. 

Dr.  Randall  |K>ints  out  that  the  order  of  the  letters  should  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  bring  the  con  fusion -letters  in  the  same  alternation.  It  is  preferable  to 
have  large  letters  at  the  top  of  the  card,  no  particular  advantage  accruing 
from  the  inverted  arrangement.  The  color  of  the  card  is  of  importance,  a 
cream  color  verging  on  the  India  tint  giving  the  best  definition  through 
lessening  of  irradiation  (Randall).  White  letters  on  a  black  background  are 
also  employed. 

When  it  is  desired  to  test  the  acuity  of  sight,  the  patient  is  placed  6  meters 
from  the  type-card,  in  a  well-lighted  room,  and  each  eye  is  tried  separately. 
If  the  letters  of  No.  6  (20  feet,  approximately)  are  read,  vision  is  normal  or 
1,  but  if  at  the  same  distance  no  smaller  letters  than  those  numbered  18  (60 
feet)  can  be  discerned,  vision  is  ^.  It  is  usual  to  express  these  results  accord- 
ing to  the  formula,  V  =  --,  in  which  1^ stands  for  visual  acuteness,  d  for 

the  distance  of  the  patient  from  the  card,  and  D  for  the  distance  at  which  the 
type  should  be  read,  so  that  in  these  instances  the  vision  would  be  recorded 

I  and  ^,  or  in  feet  ^^,    f-:rp  (see  also  page  140). 

Any  other  distance  may  be  chosen,  provided  it  does  not  place  the  patient 

'  For  a  full  account  of  this  condition  see  G(t2.  hebdom.,  No.  62.  1896. 

*The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  much  indebtednesK  to  Swanzy's  chapter  on  "The 
Motions  of  the  Pupil  '*  in  the  preparation  of  the  section  devoted  to  the  pupil. 
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i^00^^  t//  \\^,  UM^iznl  fiistn  Z  m^^T»«  at  vbirJi  cUp^e  nuagc-  the  fmKtioo  ^f 
^0MU$f^hiii^/rt  wMiW  intrWw?^  an  ^l*^t»f:ut  of  ifotf^unty,   Tlia>  the  scale 

•1*!^;  '/f  by  Im  WV'kf-r  ar^l  ^laU/rat^l  Ji**  Oliver  annanvi??  ^  ^      '  ^  apptoxi- 

fnat/'ly^,  in^U'St^l  t/l  i  ^  ]'  '''  l>l^^'  rnanrier,  a  AHD0^%f:T  db-taoce  may  be  util- 
i/>W,  a4  tia<«.  U?^tf  /|//r»e  by  y/l%;grfl  Ja/rk-^Hi,  Kav«(  ct^ming  frrrtn  letters  at  6,  ->, 
/#r  4  rri,  im*/*'  ^t  little  diverjreri/'*?  wli^'fi  iIk^'  r*!arrn  the  eye  that  they  are  usually 
t^fuAt\t'fi*i\  fistrA\U'\ ;  \$*iufvf:  if  the  |iatient  -e^r-  distinctly  at  thU  distance,  hts 
vW^fU  U  fffffffr^'i.  at  tli#?  loftfi/r*tt  range.  In  fi^iint  of  fa/t,  however,  a?^  Frederick 
K,  Hrnitb  Ust^  iu^tUu^tif  tli^^re  U  an  appre^'iable  divergence  of  ray«  from  the 
tiU.UifU'M'n  rriention^trl^  ''^|iiivalent  re*twrrrtively  U/  J,  i,  and  |  diopter  lens.  In 
tlie  final  a/ljij^trn^'nt  of  gla<^;».  tbi«4  aiverg'.'n^y;  •muld  lie  recognizHl. 

For  ill/?  |HjqKf«yr  of  a  (t/minA  V-i^ij  ami  aIi<o  for  determining  the  visual 
nn'Hiiy  iff  \\\\U*rdU'  |Mrr«yni««,  #rard?*  are  employer!  on  which  a  number  of  black 
dol«t  and  di^kH  #||LvarioiH  .^iz^*^  ar^r  y\i%f^'i\,  which  «hould  l)e  counted  at  dif- 
ferent diMfancyffK,^  Among  the  U-t  known  of  the?*e  are  Burchardt's  "inter- 
nafi#inal  U'mIk''^  Vttr  the  wiine  vfA^ttn  Fxlwarrl  Jack.si>n  has  designed  a 
viMiml  tifHt  whif;h  in  an  inr^implcte  M|uare,  th':  inrx>mplete  i^ide  l>eing  turned 
nut*4'4*mAvAy  in  ditterent  din^.'tionH  CwfC  alw  page  140;.  A  useful  test  for 
children  may  U;  r^mHtructed  by  printing  on  a  canl  small  pictures  of  well- 
known  objifiiM  which  in  ni//;  nhall  atinroximatcly  c^inform  to  the  standard 
Ufiglc.     Much  a  H^TicH  han  Ikk'Ii  piibliHh(;d  by  Dr.  Wolff  berg  of  Breslau. 

If  the  ftfiiieni  failnto  dci'ipher  the  Iarg«»Ht  letter  at  the  distance  employed, 
he  nhoiild  Inf  move^l  cloMfr  to  the  f^sird.  Thus,  he  may  Ix'  unable  to  read  the 
\y\H*  niimlHrred  OO  at  f>  m.,  but  may  diwcrn  this  at  4  m.,  1^^=  ^  or  -j^  of  nor- 
mal, Htill  further  clepreciation  of'  visual  acuity  is  recorded  by  requiring  the 
Miibjeet.  to  count  the  outstretched  fing(?rs  at  various  distances  (i,  1,  or  2  m.), 
V  e4Hiniiiig  fingers  at  the  distaiKM*  rneasurcH].  When  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish form  (qualitative  liglit-|M'rception)  no  longer  exists,  the  perception  of 
light  should  be  t  rie<l  by  alternately  s<?reening  and  shading  the  eye,  or  by  illu- 
minating the  eye  with  light  reflect4?d  from  a  mirror  or  focussed  through  a 
magnifier. 

I<iKht-HCnilC.  -Having  <Iet4'rmined  the  acuity  of  vision  by  means  of  the 
t4«st-lett4'rM,  the  examiner  Ims  aseertaimtd  the  form-sense,  and  may  proceed  to 
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Km.  100.    riiotoinotrr  «)f  Fomtor  (Fiichu). 


investigiito  a  mmmuuI  subdivision  of  the  sens<»  of  sight,  the  light-sense,  which 
is  (he  iM»wer  iiosst^sw^l  bv  tlu»  rt»tiu:i,  or  renter  of  vision,  of  appreciating  vari- 
ations HI  the  intensity  of  the  sounv  of  illumination.  An  instrument  csiUed  a 
lAotomttrr  is  employiHl  for  this  purjH»s<»,  and  consists  essentially  of  an  apj>a- 
mtWH  by  which  the  intensity  of  two  sourtvs  of  light  may  1h»  comimreil — as,  for 
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example,  in  the  apparatus  of  Izard  and  (liibret.  The  patient,  looking  into 
j  the  instrument,  sees  two  equally  bright  diskF.  One  di.^k  is  now  made  darker, 
and  the  power  of  the  eve  to  pereeive  the  diflerenee  in  tlie  illumination  of 
the  two  disk;^  is  asi'ertaintHl  ;  (»r  ntie  disk  is  luade  entirely  dark  and  then 
gradually  illnminuted,  and  tlie  smallest  degree  id*  light  noted  hy  wliieh  the 
patient  can  p^:^reeive  the  <lisk  enniing  fmnx  the  <larkness.  The  former  is 
called  iHfhf-iUffercnee  (L.  D.),  and  the  hitter  Ihjhi'mininuim  (L.  if.). 

Other  instrnmcnts  have  lieen  invented  hy  Fiirster,  Landolt,  and  R.  Wal- 
lace Henry.'    liy  means  of  FHrster's  i>li<itf»meter  (  Fig.  100)  the  lowest  limit  uf 
Jlhiminatiim   witli  whieh   an   ohjeet  is  still  visible  (the  miititiuwi  fiiimtdus)  ih 
[tt-scertained.     The  ful lowing  deseription  is  taken  from  Fnelis  : 

"  A  br»x,  At  hlacki'ued  tm  the  inside,  beara  on  it«  anterior  wall  tvv(»  apertures  for  the 

'  two  eye*,  i,  n,  which  look  thrt>uph  tht^se  apcrlures  at  a  plale,  7\  whieh  is  fastent^d  upon 

the  pfwterior  wall,  ami  wfuni  wldeh  hir^e  hlack  stripes  u\um  a  white  prntiml  are  jilaeed 

•  m»  test  object-H.     The  illuaiioalioji  is  produced  by  a  candle  of  oae-eandle  powtT;  L^  the 

[ li^ht  from  which  falls^  thr*aj»i^ri  a  windrfW,  /'  into  the  interif*r  of  the  hox.     In  order  to 

f'liiake  the  iiluitduaUoo  pi^rfeitly  unifonii,  the  window  is  covered  with   paper  which  is 

I  made  traiiKluct^nt  by  imprefjrnatiii«;  it  with  fat.     By  a  iscrew,  iS\  the  ^^ize  of  the  window 

can  be  altered  from  complete  closure  uf>  to  an  aperture  of  Ti  square  ctn.     The  patient  ia 

1  made  to  look  into  the  ap(iaratitts  with  the  window  closed,  and  the  plate  therefore  iinillumi- 

'  Bated,     Then  the  window  i&i.  dowly  opened   until  the  Htripcn  upon  the  plate  can  be 

recoguized.     The  size  of  the  opening  re*pji*^ite  iVir  thii?  purj»ose  gives  a  measure  of  the 

light-sense  of  the  i)erHoa  examined.     In  conduetinf;;  thin  examination  the  precaution 

i&Ui»t  be  adopted  of  making  the  patient  »tay  beforehand  in  the  darkness." 

Some  infiirniation  in  reg-ard  to  the  hght-Bense  may  he  obtainecl  by  testing 
the  aetuty  of  vision  on  two  can  Is  under  a  diflerent  degree  of  ilhnni  nation, 
and  by  eonipuring  the  restdt^s  with  a  sinnlar  examination  of  a  subject  believed 
to  have  normal  power  of  appreciating  different  degrees  o{  illumination.  The 
patient  with  normal  light-sense  will  be  able  to  n^eejgnize  the  printed  letters 
when  the  patient  witli  ilefeetive  light-s?enR^  is  utialde  to  reatl  thera.  It  is 
very  im|M>rtant  in  many  eases,  espeeially  of  slight  retinal  ehange,  to  aseertain 
the  aenitv  <d'  sight  under  fidl  autl  un4ler  dimini.shed  illumination. 

Colot-Sense,— A  third  subdi visit tn  of  the  si-nse  of  sight  is  the  eolor- 
sense,  or  the  power  whieh  the  retina  has  of  pereeiving  eolor,  or  tliat  !«4ensation 
which  results  from  the  iniptvssion  of  light  waves  liaving  a  eertain  refrangi- 
bility.  This  examination  is  of  especial  interest  in  the  detection  of  eolor- 
l^hulness  (see  page  60:]). 

Measurement  of  the  Vision  for  Colore,— Various  methods  are   em- 

E loved  for  ascertain ing  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  vision  for  eohirs. 
>ireet  visirm  f^jr  colors  may  be  studied  by  placing  the  patient  at  a  given 
distance — for  example,  5  m. — from  a  chart  or  disk  of  graduated  colors.  In 
the  scale  of  De  Weckcr  and  Masselon  the  eohjred  surfaeej  2  cm,  square, 
should  l>e  recognis^ed  at  5  m.  ;  that  is,  the  chromatic  vision  V  C  or  V  —  1  ; 
if  a  colored  test  must  be  four  times  this  size  in  order  to  be  recogniz*?d, 
C  =  J,  etc.  (True  and  Valude).     diaries  A.  Oliver  has  designetl  a  convenient 

^apparatus  for  measuring  the  color-sense  in  this  manner  at  a  given  distance, 
and  has  found  that  rel  requires  2|  ram.  of  surface  exposure  to  be  prt^perly 
recognize*!  hy  the  normal   eye  at  5  m,  distiince  ;  yellow,  a  slightly  increased 

..area  ;  blue,  8 J  mm.;  green,  10|  mm,  ;  and  violet,  22 1^  mm. 

Selection  TestB. — Usually  ont^  or  other  of  the  methods  which  consist 
essentially  in  testing  the  power  to  match  eoh^rs  conveniently  used  in  the  form 
of  c^dored  yams  in  employed.  Practically,  all  t>f  these  tests  are  nKxHfications 
of  Hulmgren'8  wools^  a  specially  commendable  metho<l  being  that  devised  by 

»  Ophthaimic  Eevim,  xv.,  Feh.,  1896. 
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Dr.  William  Thomson.  (For  the  full  consideration  of  these  tests  consult 
page  603.) 

Special  Tests. — In  order  to  obviate  the  change  which  occurs  in  the  color 
of  yarns,  etc.  the  color-sense  may  be  investigated  by  the  ftpectroacopey  which, 
however,  is  not  convenient  for  office-work.  The  changeable  colors,  which 
are  colored  mixtures  like  those  of  wools,  may  be  produced  by  passing  polar- 
ized light  through  a  quartz  plate  and  again  through  a  Nicol-prism. 

The  following  account,  condensed  from  Carl  Weiland's  *  description  of 
the  Javal-ophthalmometer  as  a  chromatorneter,  gives  the  essential  points  of 
instruments  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  of  his  own  happy  modification 
of  the  ophthalmometer : 

In  the  color-measurer  of  Rose  the  light  is  passed  through  a  Nicol-prism  first,  and 
then  by  a  diaphragm  through  a  double  refracting  prism,  from  where  it  enters  first  a 
quartz  plate  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  optic  axis,  and  finally  a  second  Nicol-prism.  Two 
circles  of  complementary  colors  are  thus  produced,  which  change  continually  when  the 
upper  quartz  and  Nicol-prinm  arc  rotated,  but  always  remain  complementary  to  each 
other.  Kdnig's  ophihalmo-leukoscope  is  like  Rose's  instrument,  except  that  the  first 
Nicol-prism  is  wanting  and  that  quartz  plates  of  different  thickness — 5,  10,  or  15  mm. 
— are  used,  according  to  the  degree  of  color-saturation  requited. 

In  Chibret's  chroniato-photo-optometer  the  quartz  plate  is  cut  parallel  to  its  optic 
axis,  and  the  change  in  colors  is  obtained  by  inclining  the  plate  at  different  angles  to 
the  line  of  vision.  As  these  instruments  are  expensive,  Weiland  has  devised  a  chromor 
tometer  which  he  describes  as  follows : 

The  color  attachment  to  Javal's  keratometer  consists  "  of  a  straight  metal  tube, 
about  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  reaching  from  the  place  where  the  patient's  cornea  usually 
is  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  barrel  of  the  telescope,  and  so  fastened  to  the  head-rest 
that  its  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  At  the  front  part  of  this  color- 
tube  there  is  a  plane  glass  plate  behind  which  a  Nicol-prism  is  fastened  in  a  cork. 
From  this  prism  the  polarizea  lisht  passes  by  a  round  diaphragm  through  a  quartz  plate, 
cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  and  about  5  mm.  thick. 

"The  patient,  looking  with  the  Javal  through  this  tube,  will  see  two  large  color- 
fields  partially  overlapping  each  other.  These  color-fields  are  of  complementary  hues, 
while  the  place  of  overlapping  shows  white ;  provided,  of  course,  that  white  light  as 
reflected  from  a  white  surface,  like  a  piece  of  white  paper,  is  employed  in  this  experi- 
ment. If  now  the  arc  of  Javal  be  rotated,  while  the  color-tube  remains  in  the  same 
position,  the  colors  will  change  continuallv,  but  always  remain  complementary,  return- 
ing, however,  to  their  original  hues  aflerthe  arc  has  been  rotated  through  90°. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  examination,  place  the  patient's  eye  at  the  ocular  of  the  in- 
strument, after  you  have  first  looked  in  yourself  and  given  to  the  new  color-tube  such  a 
position  that  blue  and  yellow  appear,  because  thus  most  color-blind  persons  will  recog- 
nize two  different  colors.  Now  ask  the  patient  whether  the  two  colors  are  exactly  alike 
or  at  least  shades  of  the  same  color.  If  he  answers  No^  turn  the  barrel  of  the  Javal 
slowly  through  90°,  telling  the  patient  to  stop  you  as  soon  as  the  two  colors  are  the 
same.  If  he  has  good  color-sense  he  will  always  see  two  different  colors,  but  if  he  is 
color-blind,  he  will  find  that  in  a  certain  position  of  the  arc  the  two  colors  will  appear 
alike,  or  at  least  as  much  alike  Jis  if  they  were  shades  of  the  same  color.  These  colors 
will  usually  be  green  and  rose  for  a  green-blind  person,  while  the  red-blind  person  gen- 
erally selects  a  more  bluish-green  and  a  rose  with  much  more  red  in  it.  This  suffices 
to  prove  that  the  case  is  color-blind." 

Pseudo-isochromatic  Tests. — According  to  Mauthner,  certain  colors 
which  the  normal  eye  differentiates  appear  to  the  color-blind  person  "  falsely 
of  the  same  color" — /.  e,  pseudo-isochromatic.  At  one  time  the  color-blind 
subject  will  describe  as  alike  a  row  of  colors  which  are  not  so  ;  at  another 
time,  when  the  test  relates  to  the  rtKiognition  of  letters  or  signs  on  a  colored 
eround,  he  will  not  see  them,  especially  when  the  color  of  the  ground  and  the 
letters  (figures,  signs,  etc.)  are  pseudo-isochromatic  and  equally  clear. 

Daae  has  placed  upon  a  card  on  which  are  fastened  ten  horizontal  rows  of 
variously  colored  wools  one  row  which  contains  only  rtnl  wools,  one  which  con- 

^  Arehivea  of  OphthcUmolotjyf  xxiv.,  1895,  p.  349. 
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tains  only  green,  and  one  which  contains  only  purple.  In  the  other  seven  rows 
the  various  colors  are  placed  next  to  eacfi  other.  The  color-blind  person 
designates  rows  as  of  the  same  color  when  this  is  not  the  case  and  the  reverse. 
A  test  of  this  character,  according  to  Mauthner,  is  a  positive  meudo-isochro- 
matic  test,  because  it  depends  upon  the  positive  expressions  of  the  patient  in 
regard  to  color  similarity. 

Of  the  negative  psexido-isochromatw  tests — negative  because,  according  to 
Mauthner,  they  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  color-blind  person  does  not 
read  figures  or  letters  which  are  drawn  upon  a  pseudo-isochroniatic  ground — 
the  plates  of  Stilling  may  be  mentioned  (see  page  604).  Pseudo-isochromatic 
powders  have  also  been  prepared  by  Mauthner  for  the  same  purpose. 

Simultaneous  contra43t  tests  based  upon  experiments  with  colored 
shadows  are  not  satisfactory  in  practical  work.  Meyer's  discovery  that  if  a 
gray  ring  or  border  is  placed  upon  a  colored — for  example,  red — piece  of 
paper,  and  then  covered  with  tissue-paper,  it  will  appear  to  the  normal  eye 
in  the  complementary  color — that  is,  green — has  been  utilized  for  practical 
work,  particularly  in  the  letters  devised  by  Pfluger.  These  consist  of  black 
or  gray  letters  upon  a  colored  ground.  The  letters  are  then  covered  by 
tissue-paper  and  appear  in  the  complementary  color. 

Lantern-tests  are  sometimes  employed,  and  are  of  great  value  in  the 
examination  of  railroad  employes  (see  page  604). 

Accominodatioii  is  measured  in  practical  work  by  finding  the  nearest 
point  at  which  fine  print  can  be  clearly  deciphered.  The  types  most  fre- 
quently adopted  are  those  known  as  Snellen's  0.5  or  Jaeger's  1.  Frequently, 
however,  the  types  in  common  use  are  very  badly  printed  and  constructed. 
The  letters  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  subtend  the  standard  angle  of 
five  minutes  at  a  given  distance ;  for  example,  25  cm.,  50  cm.,  etc.  Ordina- 
rily, these  letters  are  arranged  upon  suitable  cards.  Excellent  series  have 
been  published  by  Schweigger,  by  James  Wallace,  and  by  Charles  A.  Oliver. 

In  order  to  study  the  phenomena  of  accommodation  tlie  student  should 
record — (1)  The  nearest  point  of  perfectly  distinct  vision  attainable  with  the 
smallest  readable  tyj)e,  or  ih^  puncium  jyroxiinum  (abbreviated  p.pj  or  simply 
/)).  (2)  The  far  |)oint  of  distinct  vision,  or  the  punctum  reinotum  (abbreviated 
p.  r,  or  simply  r).  (3)  The  range,  amplitude  of  accommodation,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  the  amount  of  accommodative  effort  of  which  the  eye  is  capable. 
This  is  Expressed  in  the  number  of  that  convex  lens  placed  close  to  the  cornea 
w^hose  focal  length  equals  the  distance  from  the  near  point  to  the  cornea,  and 
which  gives  rays  a  direction  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  far  point ;  thus,  if 
the  near  point  be  at  10  cm.,  the  lens  which  expresses  the  amplitude  of  accom- 

100 
modation  is  +  10  D.  —  —  10.     A  convenient  measure  is  a  stick  marked 

on  one  side  in  inches  and  fmrtions  of  an  inch,  on  the  other  side  in  milli- 
meters and  centimeters ;  on  the  edge  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  is 
expressed  in  diopters.  (4)  The  region  or  the  space  in  which  the  range  of 
accommodation  is  available.  (5)  Relative  accommodation ,  or  that  independent 
portion  of  this  function  which  can  l)e  exercised  without  alteniti<-n  in  a  given 
amount  of  convergence,  and  is  divided  into  a  negative  portion,  or  that  portion 
which  is  already  in  use,  and  a  positive  jwrtion,  or  that  portion  which  is  not 
in  use.  If  the  patient  is  unable  to  read  the  fine  test  print  at  any  distance, 
a  convex  lens  should  be  placed  before  the  eye  and  the  near  point  and  far  i)oint 
recorded  with  its  aid  (see  also  page  134). 

Mobility  of  the  Syes. — This  is  tested  by  causing  the  patient  to  follow 
with  his  eyes,  the  head  remaining  stationary,  the  movements  of  the  uplifted 
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finger,  which  is  directed  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  upward,  and  downward. 
Both  eyes  must  be  observed,  and  note  made  of  any  lagging  in  their  move- 
ments or  of  the  failure  of  either  eye  to  turn  into  the  nasal  or  tenijwral  canthus. 
At  the  same  time,  the  relation  of  the  movements  of  the  upper  lid  to  those  of 
the  eyeball  is  recorded.  The  attention  of  the  patient  must  be  centered  upon 
the  moving  finger,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  imj>erfect  mobility 
of  highly  myopic  eyes.  Any  asymmetry  of  the  skull,  or  difference  in  the 
level  of  the  two  orbital  margins,  may  Ik?  observed,  because  such  conditions 
are  not  infrequently  associated  with  ametropic  eyes,  especially  when  the  two 
eyes  possess  great  inequality  in  refmctive  conditions. 

Investigation  of  the  Balance  of  the  l^xtemal  l^ye-muscles. — 
Under  normal  conditions  perfect  eciuilibrium  of  the  external  eye-muscles  is 
present,  but  preponderance,  for  example,  of  the  [jower  of  the  external  recti,  or 
vice  versd,  produces  a  tendency  to  divergence  or  convergenc^e,  which,  however, 
is  overcome,  with  the  preservation  of  binocular  single  vision,  in  spite  of  the 
disturbed  equipoise.  This  condition  was  named  by  Von  Graefe  dynamic  Htra- 
bismus.  It  is  frequently  designated  insufficiency  of  the  ocular  muncles.  Dis- 
turbance of  the  normal  balance  {imbalance,  as  it  is  now  called)  creates  a  tend- 
ency for  the  visual  lines  to  depart  from  parallelism,  or  the  various  phorias  of 
G.  T.  Stevens's  classification.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  in  so  far  as  their  balance  is  concerned,  we  may  employ  the 
following  tests : 

(1)  Approach  the  finger  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  eyes,  which  are 
steadily  fixed  upon  its  tip,  and  note  if  a  convergence  to  a  distance  of  8  cm. 
(3^  in.)  is  attainable.  If  one  eye  deviates  outward  before  this  point  is  reached, 
weakness  of  the  interni  is  present,  the  eye  possessing  the  weaker  internus  usu- 
ally being  the  one  which  exhibits  the  deviation.  This  test  is  a  rough  one,  and 
valuable  chiefly  for  ascertaining  which  of  the  interni  is  the  weaker. 

(2)  Require  the  patient  to  fix  upon  a  fine  object,  as  a  pin-point,  held 
below  the  horizontal,  20  or  25  cm.  from  the  eye,  and,  in  order  to  remove  the 
control  of  binocular  vision,  cover  one  eye  with  a  card  or  the  hand,  and  ob- 
serve whether  the  eye  under  cover  deviates  inward  or  outward,  and  returns 
to  fixation  when  the  cover  is  removed.  If  the  patient  fixes  the  object  accu- 
rately, and  the  manipulations  of  covering  and  uncovering  first  one  eye,  and 
then  the  other,  are  rapidly  performed,  trustworthy  results  will  be  obtained. 
In  general  terms,  each  millimeter  of  movement  of  the  deviating  eye  copresponds 
to  2°  of  insufficiency  as  measured  by  prisms.  In  the  case  of  the  interni,  if 
the  covered  eye  moves  in  to  fix,  with  several  distinct  impulses,  each  impulse 
should  be  multiplied  into  the  foregoing  result  (Randall). 

(3)  Produce  vertical  diplopia  with  a  prism,  and  test  the  functions  of  the 
lateral  muscles  at  a  distance  of  6  m. 

A  small  flame  is  placed  against  a  dark  background  at  0  m.  from  the 
patient  and  on  a  level  with  his  eyes.  In  an  accurately  adjusted  trial  frame  a 
prism  of  7°  is  inserted,  base  down,  before  one  eye — for  example,  the  right. 
Vertical  diplopia  is  induce<l,  and  the  upper  image  belongs  to  the  right  eye. 
If  the  flames  stand  one  directly  over  the  other,  there  is  no  inclination  to 
divergence  or  convergence.  If  the  upper  image  stands  to  the  left,  there  is 
weakness  of  the  interni ;  if  to  the  rignt,  of  the  externi.  That  prism  placed 
with  its  base  in  or  out  before  the  left  eye,  according  to  circumstances,  which 
brings  the  two  images  into  a  vertical  line,  measures  the  degree  of  the  deviation. 

Thus  the  presence  or  absence  of  lateral  inmifficiency  is  determined. 

(4)  Produce  lateral  diplopia,  and  test  the  functions  of  the  vertical  muscles 
at  a  distance  of  6  m. 
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The  patient  is  seated  as  before,  and  a  prism  of  sufficient  strength  to  induce 
homonymous  diplopia  is  placed  before  one  eye — for  example,  the  right — «.  e, 
with  its  base  toward  the  nose.  If  the  images  are  on  the  same  level,  no  de- 
viating tendency  is  present.  If  the  right  image  rises  higher  than  the  other, 
the  visual  line  of  the  right  eye  tends  to  be  lower  than  that  of  its  fellow,  and 
there  is  iriHuffijtnency  of  tlie  vertical  muscles.  That  prism,  placed  with  its  base 
down  before  the  left  eye,  which  restores  the  images  to  the  horizontal  level 
measures  the  degree  of  deviation. 

(5)  Produce  vertical  diploi>ia,  and  tost  the  functions  of  the  lateral  muscles 
at  the  ordinary  working  distance,  or  30  cm.  For  this  purpose  it  is  customary 
to  employ  the  equilibrium  test  of  Von  Graefe,  in  which  a  card,  having  upon 
it  a  large  dot  through  which  a  fine  line  is  drawn,  is  held  25  or  30  cm.  from 
the  eyes,  diplopia  being  induced  by  means  of  a  prism  of  10°  or  15°,  base  up 
or  down,  before  one  eye.  A  more  accurate  test-object  is  a  small  dot  and  fine 
line,  or  a  single  word  printed  in  fine  type,  requiring  accurate  fixation  and  a 
sustained  effort  of  accommodation.  If,  the  prism  being  placed  base  down 
before  the  right  eye,  the  images  stand  exactly  one  above  the  other,  equilibrium 
is  evident ;  if  the  upper  image  (image  of  the  right  eye)  stands  to  the  left  of 
the  lower  image,  there  is  crossed  lateral  deviation  ;  and  that  prism,  placed 
before  the  left  eye  with  its  base  toward  the  nose,  which  restores  the  image  to 
a  vertical  line  measures  the  tendency  to  divergence,  rxophoria,  or  insufficiency 
of  the  internal  recti.  If  the  upper  image  stands  to  the  right  of  the  lower, 
there  is  homonymous  lateral  deviation  ;  and  the  ])rism  placed  before  the  left 
eye,  with  its  base  toward  the  temple,  whi(fh  restores  the  images  to  a  vertical 
line,  measures  the  tendency  to  convergence,  esophoria,  or  insufficiency  of  the 
external  recti. 

(6)  Ascertain  the  power  of  adduction  (prism-convergence),  abduction 
(prism-divergence),  and  sursumduction  (sursumvergence)  by  finding  the 
strongest  prism  which  the  lateral  and  vertical  muscles  can  overcome.^ 

Beginning  with  adduction,  find  the  strongest  prism  placed  before  one  eye, 
with  its  base  towanl  the  temple,  through  which  the  flame  still  remains  single. 
The  test  should  begin  with  a  weak  prism,  the  strength  of  which  is  gradually 
increased  until  the  limit  is  ascertained.  This  varies  from  30°  to  50°.  In 
this  test,  if  diplopia  occurs  when,  for  example,  the  strength  of  the  prism 
reaches  20°,  single  vision  may  not  return  until  the  prism  has  been  recluced, 
for  instance,  to  10°.  The  space  between  the  greatest  and  least  power  of 
adduction  has  been  described  as  the  "  region  of  diplopia"  (Reeves,  Lippincott, 
Gould). 

In  like  manner  abduction  is  tested,  the  prism  now  being  turned  with  its, 
base  toward  the  nose  ;  6°  to  8°  of  prism  should  be  overcome.  The  ratio  be- 
tween adduction  and  abduction  should  be  6  to  1  (Stevens) — /.  e,  if  adduction 
is  48°,  abduction  should  be  8°,  but,  according  to  Risley,  in  carefully  corrected 
or  emmetropic  eyes  the  ratio  is  3  to  1. 

Sursumduction,  or  the  power  of  uniting  the  image  of  the  candle  flame 
seen  through  a  prism  placed  with  its  base  downward  before  one  eye  with  the 
imafj^  of  the  same  object  as  seen  by  the  other  eye,  is  ascertained  by  beginning 
the  trial  with  a  weak  prism,  ^°  or  1°,  and  gradually  increasing  its  strength. 
The  limit  is  usually  3°,  but  may  be  as  high  as  8°  or  10°. 

If  the  eyes  of  the  patient  under  examination  are  ametropic,  the  proper 

'  The  words  **  power  of  addaction/'  etc  are  here  used  with  the  si^ificance  ordinarily 
attached  to  them.  For  another  consideration  of  this  matter  the  student  should  read  the  para- 
cnphs  reladngto  the  same  subject  in  Dr.  Duane*s  discuBsion  of  '*  The  Anomalies  of  the  (>ular 
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correcting  lenses  should  l>e  placed  before  them,  and  the  examination  for  the 
various  forms  of  insufficiency  made  through  this  glass.  It  is,  moreover,  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  the  correcting  glass  should  be  accurately  centered ; 
otherwise,  in  a  lens  of  considerable  thickness,  a  prismatic  effect  would  be 
produced  which  would  utterly  preclude  accurate  determination  of  the  mus- 
(Hilar  conditions,  es|)ecially  of  the  vertical  muscles,  where  the  search  for 
fractions  of  a  degree  of  deviation  is  sometimes  necessary.  If  the  muscular 
examinations  have  been  undertaken  as  part  of  a  routine  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  an  eye,  they  should  be  repeated  after  the  refraction  has  been  accu- 
rately determined,  and,  if  anomalous,  corrected. 

Practically,  all  of  the  examinations  for  muscular  errors  can  be  made  with 
a  series  of  prisms  and  a  trial  frame,  but  they  are  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
certain  instruments  of  precision,  especially  some  form  of  Herschel  or  re- 

colriuff  prisiiiy  the  one  devised  by  Kisley  being 
the  best  (Fig.  101).  The  latter  consists  of  two 
prisms,  superimposed  with  their  bases  in  opposite 
directions,  constituting  a  total  value  of  45°. 
They  are  mounted  in  a  cell  which  hjis  a  deli- 
cately milled  edge,  and  fits  in  the  ordinary  trial 
frame.  The  milled  edge  permits  convenient 
turning  in  the  frame,  so  that  the  base  or  apex  of 
the  prisms  can  be  readily  placed  in  any  desired 
direction.  The  prisms  are  caused  to  rotate  in 
op|)osite  directions  by  means  of  a  milled  screw- 
head  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  cell.  With 
this  rotary  prism  the  strength  of  the  abducting, 
adducting,  and  supra-  and  infraducting  muscles  can  be  measured.  If  the 
rotary  prism  is  placed  before  the  left  eye  with  the  zero  mark  vertical,  and 
the  screw  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  it  will  cause  the  base  of  the  resulting 


Fio.  101.— RIsley's  rotary  prism. 


Fio.  102.— Stevens's  pborometer. 


prism  to  be  either  inward  or  outward,  that  is,  toward  the  nose  or  temple, 
as  may  Ik?  desired  ;  or  it  may  be  ])laced  with  the  zen)  mark  horizontal  and  the 
base  turned  upward  or  downward.     All  examinations  for  muscular  defects 
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may  be  accurately  ascertained  with  Dr.  G.  T.  Stevens's  well-known  phorom- 

eteTj  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  102. 

One  of  the  simplest  tests  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  the  obtuse-angled  prism 

of  Maddox.  This  is  composed  of  *'  two  weak  prisms  of  3°,  united  by  their 
bases.  On  looking  through  the  line  thus  formed  at  a 
distant ,  plane,  two  false  images  of  it  are  seen,  one 
higher  and  one  lower  than  the  real  image  seen  by  the 
other  eye,  the  position  of  which,  to  the  right  or  the 
left  of  the  line  between  the  false  images,  indicates  the 
equilibrium  of  the  eye.  A  faint  band  of  light,  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  two  false  images,'  is  seen  extended 
between  them"  fFig.  103).  The  answers  of  the  patient 
may  be  materially  assisted  by  placing  a  red  glass  before 
one  eye  and  thus  tinting  the  real  image.  If  this  stands 
directly  in  the  center  between  the  two  false  images,  all 
forms  of  insufficiency  are  eliminated;  if  it  stands  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  there  is  insufficiency  of  the 


Fio.  108.>-Po6ition  of  the  Fio.  104.— Tests  for  insufficiency  of  oblique  muscles  (Savage) :  1.  insufll- 

images  as  seen  through  the  clency  of  left  superior  oblique ;  2,  insufficiency  of  left  Inferior  oblique ;  3, 

obtuse -angled    prism    of  insufficiency  of  right  superior  oblique:  4,  insufficiency  of  right  inferior 

Maddox  f  Randall).  oblique ;  5,  equilibrium  of  oblique  muscles. 

external  or  of  the  internal  recti ;  if  it  stands  above  or  below  the  center,  or  is 
fused  with  the  upper  or  the  lower  image,  there  is  insufficiency  of  the  superior 
or  inferior  recti. 

Insufficiency  of  the  oblique  muscles  (cyclophoria),  according  to  Savage,  may 
be  detected  "by  placing  a  Maddox-prism,  with  its  axis  vertical,  before  one 
eye  (the  other  being  covered),  which  regards  a  horizontal  line  on  a  card  18  in. 
distant.  This  line  apttears  to  be  two,  each  parallel  with  the  other.  The  other 
eye  is  now  uncovered,  and  a  third  line  is  seen  between  the  other  two,  with 
which  it  should  be  parallel.  Want  of  harmony  in  the  oblique  muscles  is 
i«hown  by  want  of  parallelism  of  the  middle  with  the  other  two  linos,  the 
right  end  of  the  middle  line  pointing  toward  the  l)ottom  and  the  left  end 
toward  the  top  line,  or  vice  versdy  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual case"*  (Fig.  104). 

^  Much  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  test  by  F.  B.  Eaton,  who  considers 
the  phcDomenon  a  physiologic  one.     Consult  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association^  Sept, 
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The  rod'teM,  also  tlesignod  hy  Muddux,  de{>eiids  upon  tlie  property  of 
transj>ar€nt  cylinders  to  cause  ap|>artnU  cdongatirm  of  im  uhJLH't  viewed 
through  them,  so  that  a  poijit  of  light  l>t'eomes  a  liiu*  of  lit^lit  im}  di^s-siridhir 

from  the  te.st-li^dit  that  I  lie  iiuagert  are  not 
imitcHl*  It  may  be  suitiddy  employed  liy  having 
mcniiittnl  in  a  cell  which  will  tit  in  the  trial  frame 
a  trans]»arent  glass  rod  enlured  re<l,  J  in.  K»ng,  and 
about  the  thiekne.ss  of  the  urxlitjary  .stirring-i-od 
nsed  by  chemists,  or  a  stories  uf  glass  I'uds  placed 
one  above  tlie  otiier  (Fig.  105>. 

The  examination  for  honznntal  dwitiHmi  ih 
tlins  de?icnlKMl :  **  S<^al  the  patient  at  G  ni.  from  a 
small  Hume,  platT*!  against  a  dark  background, 
and  put  the  rwl  horizontally  lie  fore  one  eye. 
If  the  line  passes  through  the  flatne,  tliere  is 
ortho])horia  (etpiipoise)  as  far  as  the  horizontal 
movements  of  the  eyes  are  eoneerned.  Sliould  the  line  lie  to  either  i^iih*  of 
the  Haine,  as  in  most  }>eople  it  will,  there  is  either  latent  convergence  or  latent 
divergence  ;  the  former,  if  the  line  is  on  the  stnne  side  as  the  roil  (homonymous 
di|)loj>ia)  ;  the  latter,  if  to  the  other  side  (crossed  diplopia)  "  (Fig.  lOtj), 

A  B  C 


Flo.  lOo.— Miiddu^X'iiiultiple-rfKL 


FiG.  l(M>.— Madd<»x's  rotl-test  for  borlwnlal  d^^vlatiun  :  Uie  t^wl  in  Wftivv  ihv  rlpht  uyt*;  A,  the  line 
ptMes  ihrmigh  the  rtnme— orthophoria  :  tl,  the  lincpo.'iKf'Kto  tht*  rl^ht  of  the  flume— hitenl  couvLTgeiicc, 
or  cftophoria ;  (',  tht?  line  fmssf»»  to  llu-  K>a  i>f  thi^  fiiimu— hiteiil  lUvtfgtni't^  or  extiphoriu. 

In  order  to  test  the  rerfieal  fffiHation,  the  rod  is  placed  vertically  before 
the  eye:  a  horizontal  line  of  light  appcnrs,  and  the  pntient  is  aske<l  if  tlie 
line  j)a  sses  d  i  ree  1 1  y  t  h  ro  ng  h  t  h  t*  rt  a  n  i  e  o  r  i  f  i  tap  pea  r  s  a  bo\'t*  o  r  be  lo  w  1 1 .  The 
folkming  rule,  ijuotcd  from  Maddox,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  *'  hyper- 
phoric**  eye  :  **  If  tlu^  flanie  is  lowest,  there  is  a  tendency  to  upwai'^1  deviation 
of  tlie  naked  eve  ;  if  the  line  is  lowest,  of  the  eve  before  wld<;h  the  rod  is 
placed"  »  (Fig.*ir>7), 

*  hr  Swan  M.  IkiriHHt  sulistJtyles  for  the  Maiili>x-rod  n  <>  1*.  cviliider. 
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The  measurement  of  the  extent  of  the  deviation  may  be  made  in  the  ordi- 
iry  way  by  finding  tliat  prism,  pki*"e<I  before  the  naked  eye  (preferably  with 
Pthe  rotary  prism  of  Kisley),  which  brings  the  line  and  flame  together. 

In  order  t^j  avoid  tlie  awkwardnt'ss  of  the  phm^eulo^y  *^  insufticieney  of 
the  internal  reeti/'  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  more  aeeiirutely  to  describe  the 


H 


Flo.  107.— Madditx'ft  riMl-lrst  U>f  viTti<^al  lUvJiitinit ;  ihr  r»Hl  is*  iHtfon:^  thv  rinhl  f-yt-  r  A,  Uie  lliiv  piK^sr'K 
Ibfmtirh  ihc  flamt~<nthiJlJ3li(tria.  /J,  the  line  mssies  Ik-Iow  the  Miime;  the  iipfH^r  iumge  hvlotiKsi  In  the  IcO, 
7«. — nRht  hrf>erphoria ;  i\  the  line  passus  abovu  thctltiiue;  thid  upper  imAKi.^  tx'luiitsb  U>  tnc  rii^ht  a-^^ 
A%iti  hyfjcrphona. 

3UM*ular  anomalies,  the  following  terminology  has  been  intnidneed  by  Dn 
George  T.  Stevens,  and  has  reeeivt^l  a  deserveilly  witle  aeeeptation  : 

Tlic  condition  in  whicli  all  adjust  in  ejit«  are  made  by  mui^cles  in  a  state  of  physio- 
logical equilibriimi  is  calUni  orfhttphorifi. 

Di)«*tnrbimcej*  *(f  eijuilibrium  are  kimwn  a«  ftrterophoria,  nr  insuflieiencies  of  the 
ocnlnr  muselcii. 

The  deviating  tendencies  of  heterophoria  may  exist  in  as  many  directions  as  there 
are  forces  to  indcice  irregular  tensions. 

The  following  system  of  terms  is  applied  to  the  various  tendencies  of  the  visual 
lines : 

I,  Generic  TEliMF>,—  Orfhophorift:  A  tending  of  the  visual  lines  in  parallelism. 
Hftrrophnria  :  A  tending  of  these  lines  in  some  otlier  way* 
!!•  Specific  Terms.— Hetemphoria  may  be  divided  int<:j — 
L  Enfiphorh :  A  tending  of  the  visual  lines  inward; 
2.  Erophcfria :  A  tending  nC  the  lines  outward  ; 

S.  Ift/ptn)horia  (right  or  left) :  A  tending  of  the  right  or  left  visual  line  in  a 
direction  above  it'^  fellow. 
Thi«  term  does  not  imply  that  the  line  to  which  it  is  referred  is  too  high,  but  that  it 
U  higher  than  the  other,  witfiout  inflientiiig  which  may  be  at  fault. 

IIL  CoMPOUN'D  Terms. —Tendeneie.H  ia  oblique  directions  may  lie  expressed  as 
^^^trtmpfmria^  a  tending  upward  ami  inward  ;  or  htfperexophorin^  a  tending  upward  and 
otiiwartl.    The  designation  '*  right"  or  **  left"  must  be  applied  to  these  terms. 

Power  of  Coflvergence, — In  order  to  <k*termine  the  maximum  of 
cf*nvergener  an  instrnioent  known  as  an  ophlha!nm^diiHamometer  may  be  enr- 
phiyefh  Tlie  one  devised  by  Landult  rmisists  of  a  metallic  cylinder^  blackened 
on  the  outside,  placed  over  a  candk*  Hanie.  The  cylinder  contain.s  a  vertical 
?lit  O,,^  mm.  wide,  covercMl  by  gronnd  ghtss.  The  hnninons  vertical  line  thns 
pniihiced  is  the  object  \A  tixatittn.  lleneath  the  rylinth^r  is  attached  a  tape 
arn^ure  gradnated  im  one  side  in  centimeters,  ami  on  tlie  other  in  the  cor- 
Bpouding  nund>er  of  nicter-angles,  Tlie  fixatitm  obp^rt  is  gradnally  aj)- 
cbed  in  the  median  line  toward  the  patient,  until  that  point  wivere  double 
M 
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vision  occurs  is  reached,  or  the  nearest  point  (punctum  proximum)  of  con- 
vergence, and  the  distance  in  centimeters  read  from  one  side  of  the  tape,  and 
the  corresponding  maximum  of  convergence  in  meter-angles  on  the  other. 

The  minimum  of  convergence  may  also  be  ascertained  with  the  instrument, 
but  when  this  is  negative  it  is  determined  by  finding  the  strongest  abducting 
prism  which  will  not  cause  diplopia  while  the  patient  is  fixing  a  candle  flame 
at  6  m.  If  the  number  of  the  prism  is  divided  by  7,  the  quotient  will  ap- 
proximately give  in  meter-angles  the  amount  of  deviation  of  each  eye  when 
the  prism  is  placed  before  one.  The  amplitude  of  convergence  is  equivalent 
to  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  convergence.* 

The  Field  of  Vision. — When  the  visual  axis  of  one  eye  is  directed  to 
a  stationary  point,  not  only  is  the  object  thus  "  fixed  "  visible,  but  all  other 
objects  contained  within  a  given  space,  which  is  large  or  small  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  fixation  point  from  the  eye.  This  space  is  the  field  of 
vision  (conveniently  abbreviated  V.  F.),  and  the  objects  within  it  imprint 
their  images  upon  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina,  or  those  which  are 
independent  of  the  macula  lutea.  In  contradistinction  to  visual  acuity  and 
refraction,  which  pertain  to  the  macula  in  the  act  of  direct  vision,  the  function 
of  sight  capable  of  being  performed  by  the  rest  of  the  retina  is  called  indirect 
vision. 

The  limits  of  the  visual  field  may  be  roughly  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner :  Place  the  patient  with  his  back  to  the  source  of  light,  and  have  him 
fix  the  eye  under  examination,  the  other  being  covered,  upon  the  center  of 
the  face  of  the  observer,  or  upon  the  eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  directly 
opposite  his  own  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  Then  let  the  surgeon  move  his  fingers 
in  various  directions  midway  between  himself  and  the  patient  on  a  plane  with 
his  own  face,  until  the  limits  of  indirect  vision  are  determined,  controlling  at 
the  same  time  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  movements  by  his  own  field  of 
vision.  Instead  of  using  fingers  as  the  test-object,  the  author,  in  common 
with  many  surgeons,  is  accustomed  to  employ  a  black  rod  18  in.  long,  which 
is  capped  with  an  ivory  ball  12  mm.  in  diameter.  Colored  balls  may  also  be 
employed  in  the  same  way,  and  a  fair  idea  of  indirect  color  vision  obtained. 

These  methods  suffice  to  discover  any  considerable  limitation  of  the  visual 
field,  but  should  always  be  supplemented  by  a  more  exact  procedure. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  map  of  the  field  not  larger  than  45°  in  extent, 
let  the  patient  be  placed  25  cm.  from  a  blackboard,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently ruled  in  squares,  and  fix  the  eye  under  observation  upon  a  small 
white  mark.  The  observer  then  moves  the  test-object,  a  piece  of  white  paper 
1  cm.  square,  affixed  to  a  black  handle,  from  the  periphery  toward  fixation, 
until  the  object  is  seen.  If  eight  peripheral  points  are  markeil  and  afterward 
joined  by  a  line,  a  fair  map  of  the  field  of  vision  will  be  obtained,^  which 

*  Landolt's  Itefraction  and  Accommodatwn  of  the  Eye. 

'  The  value  in  degrees  of  the  squares  on  the  blacklward  may  be  ascertained  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  provided  the  eye  is  placed  exactly  at  2o  cm.  from  the  fixation-point : 

"^  in  the  |>eri meter  semicircle. 
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may  be  transcribed  upon  a  cbart^  like  the  one  originally  suggested  by  Joy 
Jeflries  (Fig.  108). 

In  like  manner^  a  campimeter  may  be  employed,  the  one  designed  by  De 
Wecker  being  a  useful  model.  It  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  Fig, 
109.     The  patient's  eye  regards  the  cross  in  the  center  of  a  black  vertical 
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Flo.  108.— Limits  of  the  normal  field  for  white,  blue,  and  red, 
transcribed  upon  a  blackboard  (after  Nurris). 


Fig,   lii^i-rniiijiinu'tor  of  De 
Wteker. 


table  while  the  test-object  is  moved  from  the  periphery  toward  the  center, 
and  the  outermost  limit  of  its  recognition  is  marked  on  the  radiating  line 
which  it  follows.  When  each  line  has  thus  been  traversed,  the  points  are 
joioetl  by  a  continuous  line,  and  a  graphic  representation  of  the  visual  field 
results. 

The  field  of  vision  may  also  be  examined  on  a  flat  surface  at  a  greater 
distance  than  25  to  30  cm,,  after  the  manner  proj)osed  by  Bjerrum.  The 
examinations  are  made  at  a  distance  of  2  m.  on  a  large  black  screen  2  m.  in 
breadth,  which  can  be  let  down  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  At  this  dis- 
tance the  blind  spot  (see  p.  169),  instead  of  measuring  about  2^  cm.,  as  on  an 
ordinary  perimeter,  measures  20  cm.  in  diameter,  and  everything  else  is  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  test-objects  used  by  Bjerrum  are  small  circular 
disks  of  ivory  fixed  on  the  ends  of  long  dull-black  rods.  They  vary  from 
10  to  1  mm.  in  diameter.  ,  The  examination  is  begun  in  the  onlinary  way  at 
30  cm.  with  the  10-mm.  disk,  and  then  continued  at  2  meters'  distance  with  a 
3-mm.  disk.  In  the  first  case  the  visual  angle  a])proximately  is  2°,  and  in 
the  second  5'.  The  normal  boundaries  in  the  first  instance  have  been  given  ; 
in  the  second  they  are  35°  outward,  30°  inwaixl,  28°  dow^nward,  and  25° 
upward.  The  method  is  valuable  for  finding  sector-shaped  defects,  irregular 
limitations,  and  especially  scotomata  (^ee  p.  169).* 

Beyond  45°  measurements  on  a  flat  surface  cease  to  be  accurate,  because 
the  object  is  too  far  away  from  the  eye  ;  rays  perpendicular  to  the  visual  line 

'  Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams  and  Dr.  William  M.  Sweet  have  constructed  self-registering 
electric  perimeters  in  which,  for  the  ordinary  test-ohjects,  white  and  colored,  are  substituted 
»mall  diRks  of  suitable  size — that  is,  1  to  IJ  ciu.  in  diameter— illuminated  by  an  electric  light 
behind  them. 
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coming  from  a  peripheral  object  would  be  parallel  to  the  blackboard,  and 
could  not  arise  from  it  or  any  object  passed  across  its  surface. 

The  accurate  investigation  of  the  functions  of  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
requires  the  use  of  an  instrument  called  a  perimeter^  for  which  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Aubert  and  Forster.  This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  an 
arc  (or  a  semicircle)  of  wood  or  metal  marked  in  degrees  which  rotates  around 
a  central  pivot,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  fixing  {)oint  of  the  patient's 
eye,  placed  30  cm.  distant — f.  e.  at  the  center  of  curvature  of  the  perimeter 
arc.     The  test-object,  1  or  1^  cm.  in  diameter,  affixe<l  upon  a  carrier,  is 


Fig.  110.— Perimeter.  The  examination  may  be  made  with  the  carrier  which  moves  along  the  semi- 
circle, or  the  test-object  may  be  carried  alon^  this  by  means  of  dark  disks  attached  to  a  lung  handle, 
each  disk  containing  in  its  center  the  test-object.  The  patient's  chin  is  placed  in  the  curved  chin-rest; 
the  notched  end  of  the  upright  bar  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  face,  directly  beneath  the  eye  to  be 
examined,  which  attentively  fixes  the  center  of  the  semicircle.  The  other  eye  should  be  covered, 
preferably  with  a  neatly-adjusted  bandage.  The  record-chart  is  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  instrument, 
and  by  means  of  an  ivory  vernier  the  examiner  is  enabled  to  mark  exactly  with  a  pencil  the  point  on  the 
chart  corresponding  to  the  position  on  the  semicircle  at  which  the  natient  sees  the  test-oDject.  The 
various  marks  are  tnen  Joined  by  a  contiuuous  line,  and  a  map  of  the  neld  is  obtained. 

moved  from  without  inward  along  the  arc,  and  the  point  noted  in  each  me- 
ridian at  intervals  of  30",  where  it  is  recognized.  Usually  the  examination 
is  begun  with  the  arc  in  the  horizontal  {)osition,  which  is  then  moved  from 
this  meridian  to  the  next  {e.  g.  up  and  out),  and  so  on  until  the  whole  field 
has  been  investigated.  Generally  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  eight  meridians 
(Fig.  110). 

The  result  is  transcribed  upon  a  chart,  prepared  by  having  ruled  upon  it 
radial  lines  to  correspond  to  the  various  positions  of  the  arc,  and  concentric 
circles  to  note  the  degrees. 
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The  numbering  of  the  meridians  on  the  numerous  charts  which  have  been 
published  is  far  from  uniform,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  accompany- 
ing diagrams  (Figs.  1 1 1, 1 1 2, 1 13).  Noyes 
and  Knapp/  in  order  to  secure  uniform 
records  of  the  visual  field,  have  advised 
the  designation  of  the  meridians  accord- 
ing to  the  method  employed  by  Helm- 
holtz  in  his  study  of  the  movements  of 
the  eye — viz.  "  to  take  as  the  zero  point 
the  lefl  end  of  the  horizontal  meridian 
of  each  eye,  and  to  count  from  left  to 
right  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  viewed  by 
a  person  under  examination  move.  0^ 
accordingly  marks  the  temporal  end  of 
the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  left  and 
the  nasal  end  of  the  same  meridian  of 
the  right  eye;  180°  marks  the  nasal  end  of  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the 
left  and  the  temporal  end  of  the  same  meridian  of  the  right  eye."  * 

Since  the  Aubert-Forster  instruments  appeared  the  perimeter  has  under- 
gone numerous  modifications  and  the  market  is  supplied  with  a  host  of 
models.     The  most  practical  and  time-saving  instruments  are  the  so-called 


Fio,  lll.—Visual-field  chart  according  to 
Forster. 


Fig.  112.— Chart  for  McHardy's  registering  perimeter. 


Fio.  113.— Chart  for  perimeter  (Fig.  110). 


self-registering  perimeters,  especially  those  designed  by  Stevens,  McHardy, 
and  Priestley  Smith.  A  useful  model  for  bedside  examinations  is  the  hand 
perimeter  of  Schweigger. 

The  «i2C  of  the  visual  field  varies  considerably  within  normal  limits,  being 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  light,  which  should  illuminate  with  equal 
intensity  all  portions  of  the  perimeter  arc  in  each  position  ;  by  the  size  of  the 
test-object,  which  should  be  not  less  than  1  and  not  greater  than  2  cm.  in 
width ;  by  the  attention  of  the  patient,  whose  eye  should  accurately  regard 
fixation  during  the  measurement ;  and  by  the  patient's  physical  ancf  mental 
condition.     Undue  prolongation  of  the  examination  produces  retinal  tire  and 

*  Archives  of  Ophthalmology^  vol.  xv.  p.  207. 

'  Instead  of  having  the  patient  fix  his  eye  upon  the  central  pivot,  it  may  be  dire<'ted  upon  a 
porcelain  button  on  a  bar  placed  15°  from  the  center  to  the  left  if  the  right  eye  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  vite  verfd  if  the  left  is  under  observation.,  This  plan  originally^  sagg^ested  by 
Forster,  makes  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  and  not  the  macula,  the  centre  of  the  visual  neld. 
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corresponding  contraction  of  the  visual  field.  The  extent  of  the  field  of 
vision  is  also  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  pupil  and  the 
state  of  refraction,  being  larger  in  eyes  with  widely  dilated  pupils  or  with 
hyperopic  refraction,  and  smaller  in  eyes  with  contracted  pupils  or  with 
myopic  refraction.  Enlargement  of  the  visual  field  may  be  noted  during 
accommodation  for  the  near  point  and  when  the  patient  wears  concave 
glasses  *  (Mauthner). 

The  average  physiological  limits  of  the  form-field,  or,  what  is  practically 
the  same  thine,  the  field  when  this  has  been  measured  with  a  square  of  white 
\i^  cm.  in  width,  are — outward,  90°  ;  outward  and  upward,  70° ;  upward, 
50° ;  upward  and  inward,  55°  ;  inward,  60°  ;  inward  and  downwarci,  55° ; 
downward,  72°  ;  downward  and  outward,  85°. 

These  limits,  which  form  a  good  working  field,  are  somewhat  exceeded 
by  the  mean  limits  resulting  from  the  examination  of  a  number  of  normal 
eyes,  as  rec^orded  by  Forster,  I^andolt,  and  Baas.^  The  last-named  author 
finds  the  average  result  of  ten  observers  as  follows  :  Outward,  99°  ;  upward, 
65°;  inward,  63°  ;  downward,  76°.  Figures  indicating  a  "minimal  field," 
or  "smallest  physiological  field,"  have  been  recorde<l,  varying  from  90° 
(Fdrster)  to  50°  (Treit^l)  outward ;  55-21°  upward  ;  60-40°  inwanl ;  70-40° 
downward.  Certainly,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  the  smaller  of  these 
limits  cannot  be  regarded  as  physiological,  and  the  greater  is  about  equal  to 
the  average  working  field  already  given. 

As  we  ordinarily  measure  the  visual  field,  the  measurement  represents  the 
relative  visucd  field,  in  contradistinction,  as  Baas  points  out,  to  the  absolute 

visual  fi^ld.  The  former  records  the 
limits  for  a  test-object  of  definite  size ; 
the  latter  the  maximal  expansion 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  fig- 
ures then  given  are  the  relative  visual 
field  (test-object  1-2  cm.),  and  trans- 
scribed  upon  a  chart  produce  Fig.  114. 
Examination  of  this  chart  shows 
that  the  field  of  vision  is  not  circular, 
being  greatest  outward  and  below, 
and  most  restricted  inward  and  above. 
This  restriction  dejwnds  partly  upon 
anatomical  reasons — /.  c  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  the  lids,  and  the  nose  inter- 
fere with  vision,  and  partly  upon 
physiological  reasons — /.  e.  the  per- 
cipient layers  of  the  retina  extend 
farther  forward  on  the  nasal  than  on 
the  temporal  side,  or,  as  Landolt 
expresses  it,  the  outer  j)art  of  the  retina  is  less  used  than  the  inner,  and  its 
functions,  therefore,  are  less  develoi>ed.  Hence,  as  each  portion  of  the  field 
corresponds  to  the  opposite  portion  of  the  retina,  the  inner  part  is  smaller  than 
the  outer.  To  avoid  the  influence  of  the  physical  obstacles  aff()rd(Kl  by  the 
cranial  bones,  the  eye  should  be  made  to  fix  an  obje<;t  in  each  meridian  30° 

*  Convex  glasses  should  exercise  a  cx)ntracting  influence;  indeed,  Berlin,  qiioted  by  Baas, 
found  a  ring-sha|)ed  defect  in  the  peripheral  visual  field  if  measiiriMl  thn>ugh  strong  convex 
glasses  placed  some  distance  from  the  eye. 

'  Tne  ten  observers  are  Baas,  Butz,  bonders,  Droit,  Hegg,  Landolt,  Reich,  Schon,  Stober, 
TreiteL     (See  Baas  :  Das  Gegiehtrfeld,  Stuttgart,  1896,  p.  46.) 


Fig.  114.— Various  limits  of  the  form-field:  a, 
Baas's  average ,  b,  averagf  working  field ;  c,  aver- 
age least  physiological  field. 
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Fig.  115.— Binocular  field  of  vteion  (MSser). 


in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  under  measurement  or  else  suitable  rotation 
of  the  head  should  be  made. 

Binocular  Field  of  Vision. — Tlie  field  of  vision  for  each  eye  having 
been  defined,  it  remains  to  point  out  that  the  field  of  vision  which  pertains  to 
the  two  eyes,  or  that  portion  in  which 
binocular  vision  is  possible,  consti- 
tutes <mly  the  area  wnere  the  central 
and  inner  parts  overlap.  This  is 
evident  from  the  diagram.  The 
continuous  line  L  bounds  the  field 
of  vision  of  the  left  eye,  and  the 
dotted  line  R  the  visual  field  of  the 
right  eye.  The  central  white  area 
corresponds  to  the  portion  common 
to  both  eyes,  or  to  that  area  in  which 
all  objects  are  seen  at  the  same  time 
with  both  eyes ;  the  shaded  areas 

correspond  to  the  portions  in  which  binocular  vision  is  wanting.  In  the 
middle  of  the  white  area 'lies  the  fixation  point,/,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
blind  spots  of  thi  right  and  left  eye,  r  and  /  (Fig.  115). 

Having  thus  determined  the  limits  and  conthmity  of  the  visual  field, 
the  functions  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  in  regard  to  perception 
of  colors,  acuity  of  vision,  and  appreciation  of  light  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

Color-field. — The  color-field  is  examined  in  the  manner  described  in 
connection  with  the  general  visual  field,  the  squares  of  white  in  the  instru- 
nieot  being  replaced  by  pieces 
of  colored  paper  1  to  2  cm.  in 
diameter.  The  order  in  which 
the  colors  are  recognized  from 
without  inward  is — (1)  blue, 
(2)  yellow,  (3)  orange,  (4)  red, 
(5)  green,  (6)  violet.  In  prac- 
tical work  blue,  red,  and  green 
are  the  colors  employed.  Non- 
saturated  colors  are  not  correctly 
lecc^nized  when  the  test-object 
isfirstseen.  Thus,yellow  at  first 
appears  white ;  orange,  yellow  ; 
red,  brown  ;  green,  white,  gray, 
or  gray-blue;  and  violet,  blue. 
The  investigation  of  this  zone 
of  im|)erfect  color-|)erception  is 
important  in  various  patholog- 
ical conditions,  especially  in  the 
stady  of  the  visual  fields  of  hysteria  and  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 

The  physiological  extent  of  the  color-fields,  like  that  of  the  general  field, 
is  subject  to  variations  within  normal  limits,  which  are  represented  by  the 
figures  in  the  following  columns.  In  each  left-hand  column  are  the  figures 
denoting  the  extent  of  an  average  color-field  mapped  with  1  cm.  square  test- 
object,  while  in  each  right-hand  column  are  the  averages  of  the  results  of  ten 
observers  recorded  by  Baas,  the  size  of  the  test-object  being  20  mm.  in 
diameter: 


Fig.  116.— Diagram  of  the  field  of  vision  for  blue,  red.  and 
green  :  the  outer  continuous  line  indieateR  the  limit  of  the 
fonn-fleld ;  the  broken  lines,  the  limits  of  the  color-fields. 


Red. 

GieeiL 

65-75 

50-65 

45 

40 

3a-39 

27-34 

30 

25 

30-39 

25-33 

35 

27 

45-50 

30-43 

55 

45 
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Blue. 

Outward 80-84 

Outward  and  upward 60 

Upward 40-45 

Upward  and  inward 45 

Inward 45-50 

Inward  and  downward 50 

Downward 58-62 

Downward  and  outward 75 

These,  when  transcribed  upon  a  chart,  are  represented  in  Fig.  116. 

As  may  have  been  inferred,  the  extent  of  the  color-field  is  greatly  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  test-object.  According  to  Growers,*  who  has  recently 
reopened  this  subject,  with  a  sufficiently  large  area  of  color  it  will  be  found  that 
all  the  color-fields  differ  in  extent  very  little  from  the  fields  for  white.  Green 
alone  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  edge  of  the  white  field  by  about  5°.  The 
extent  of  the  color-field  is  further  governed  by  the  character  of  the  light,  the 
nature  and  saturation  of  the  color,  the  contrast  in  luminous  intensity  between 
the  colored  test-object  and  the  background.  To  quote  from  Ward  Holden  : 
Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  field  becomes  larger  as  the  saturation, 
the  intensity,  or  the  size  of  the  color  is  increased ;  and  the  field  is  larger  the 
less  the  contrast  in  luminous  intensity  between  test-object  and  background. 

The  Acuity  of  Vision  of  the  Peripheral  Parts  of  the  Retina.— 
This  diminishes  from  the  macula  to  the  periphery.  It  may  be  tested  with 
small  squares  of  black  paper,  separated  from  each  other  by  their  own  width, 
by  noting  the  point  in  each  meridian  where  they  are  recognized  as  separate 
objects.  The  tests  of  Landolt  and  Ito  are  6,  5,  3,  and  2  mm.  black  quadrants 
on  a  white  ground.  Groenouw  employs  as  a  test-olyect  to  be  jiassed  along 
the  perimeter  arc  black  points  on  a  white  ground  of  \^  ^,1,2,  and  4  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  result  obtained  is  called  "  visual  acuteness  for  a  point."  ^  The 
results  have  the  form  of  a  horizontal  oval  nearly  parallel  to  tlie  limits  of  the 
visual  field. 

The  Wght-sense  of  the  Periphery  of  the  Retina. — This  may  be 
tested  conveniently  with  Ward  Holden's  tests,  which  are  thus  described  by  the 
author :  One  card  has  a  1-mm.  black  point  on  one  side,  and  a  15-mm.  quadrant 
of  light  gray,  having  ^  of  the  intensity  of  white,  on  the  other.  With  a  peri- 
meter of  30  cm.  radius  the  black  point  and  gray  patch  are  each  seen  by  a  normal 
eye  outward,  45°  ;  upward,  30°  ;  inward,  35°  ;  downward,  35°.  The  second 
card  has  a  3-mm.  black  point  on  one  side,  and  a  darker  gray  patch,  having 
^  the  intensity  of  white,  on  the  other.  Each  is  seen  on  the  perimeter  arc, 
outward,  70° ;  upward,  45°  ;  inward,  55°  ;  downward,  55°.  Card  2  will 
reveal  slight  disturbances  of  light-sense  near  the  periphery,  and  card  1  in 
the  intermediate  and  central  zones.  Groenouw's  and  Holden's  tests  are 
declared  by  their  authors  to  be  more  delicate  than  color-tests,  or  at  least 
equally  so,  while  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  more  intelligible  to 
the  ])atient. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  I^andolt,  the  perception  of  light  is  the 
most  constant  function  of  the  healthy  retina,  and  remains  nearly  the  same 
throughout  its  surface,  while  the  color-  and  form-sense  rapidly  lessen  toward 
the  periphery.  Progressive  diminution  of  light-sense,  however,  from  center 
to  pertphery  will  l)e  found  if  test-objects  of  varying  luminous  intensity  with 

'  Tram.  Ophth.  iSor.  IL  A".,  vol.  xv.  p.  12.  (For  further  particulars  the  reader  h  referred 
to  this  most  interostind:  pai)er.) 

*  As  Baas  remarks,  the  employment  of  a  single  point  as  a  test-object  affords  information 
not  80  much  of  the  form-sense  as  of  the  light-sense. 
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the  illuminatioD  of  ordinary  daylight  are  employed.  For  practical  purposes 
in  cases  of  very  defective  vision  an  idea  of  the  retina's  sensibility  to  light 
may  be  obtainea  by  passing  a  candle  flame  along  the  arm  of  the  perimeter  as 
a  test-object^  while  a  second  candle  flame  is  made  the  point  of  fixation.^ 

The  most  frequent  departures  from  those  limits  of  the  visual  field  assumed 
to  be  normal  are  general  or  concentric  contraction  ;  contraction  limited 
especially  to  one  or  the  other  side ;  peripheral  defects  in  the  form  of  re- 
entering angles ;  absence  of  one  segment  or  quadrant ;  and  absence  of  the 
entire  right  or  left  half  of  the  field  (see  page  472). 

Scotomas* — In  addition  to  these  defects,  search  should  be  made  for  dark 
areas  within  the  limits  of  the  visual  field,  or  scotomas.  These  are  distinguished 
as  positive  when  they  are  perceived  by  the  patient  in  his  visual  field,  and  n^gon 
tive  when  within  the  confines  of  a  portion  of  the  visual  field  the  image  of  an 
external  object  is  not  perceived,  but  the  affected  area  is  not  discovered  until 
the  field  is  examined.  Negative  scotomas  are  further  divided  into  absolute 
and  relative.  Within  an  absolute  scotoma  all  perception  of  light  is  wanting, 
while  within  the  confines  of  a  relative  scotoma  the  perception  of  light  is 
merely  diminished.  The  latter  are  color  scotomas^  usually  for  red  and  green. 
Scotomas  are  further  subdivided,  according  to  their  situation  and  form,  into 
eeidral,  paracenfraly  ring,  and  peripheral. 

In  everv  normal  eye  there  is  a  physiological  scotoma  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  tlie  type  of  an  absolute  scotoma  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  optic-ner\^e  entrance,  which  usually  may  be  found  15°  to  the  outer  side 
of  and  3°  below  the  point  of  fixation,  the  distance  from  fixation  being 

freater  in  hyperopic  than  in  myopic  eyes.  This  is  known  as  Marietta s 
lind  spot.  Usually  tMI  form  of  the  blind  spot  is  not  round,  but  a  vertical 
oval,  its  upper  and  lower  end  being  somewhat  drawn  out  to  correspond  to 
the  larger  retinal  vessels.  Its  size  depends  upon  the  distance  from  the 
cornea.  In  Landolt's  experiments  on  his  own  eye  at  a  distance  of  35 
cm.  from  the  cornea  to  the  plane  of  projection  the  mean  height  of  the 
blind  spot  was  52  mm.  and  its  breadth  44  mm.  The  blind  spot  is  much 
enlarged  under  certain  conditions ;  for  example,  by  retained  marrow-sheath 
or  by  papillitis. 

For  the  detection  of  scotomata  small  test-objects,  white,  gray,  or  colored, 
:J^  cm.  SQuare,  are  employed,  which  are  moved  in  different  directions  from  the 
point  which  the  eye  under  observation  attentively  fixes,  and  the  spot  marked 
where  the  object  begins  to  disappear  or  change  its  color.  The  arm  of  the 
perimeter  is  usually  marked  near  the  center  in  half  degrees  for  this  pur|X)se. 
All  examinations  around  the  center  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  hence  the  ex- 
aminations for  scotomata,  are  readily  made  upon  a  blackboard.  Berry  urges 
that  the  ordinary  test  for  scotomata  be  supplemented  by  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  particular  area  of  the  field  at  a  distance  of  2  m.  or  more,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  larger  projection  of  the  blind  portion,  and  to  be  able  to  work  with 
small  retinal  images  without  necessitating  the  use  of  very  small  objects. 

Field  of  Fixation. — This  includes  all  points  which  the  eye  under 
observation  can  successively  fix,  the  head  being  perfectly  stationary.  Various 
methods  for  determining  the  limits  of  the  field  of  fixation  have  been  employed  ; 
for  example,  watching  the  image  of  a  candle  flame  on  the  center  of  the  cornea 

^  Readers  interested  in  the  acuity  of  vision  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  and  tests 
for  the  light-sense  of  the  retinal  periphery  are  referreii  to  the  excellent  papers  on  this  subject 
by  (vroenouw  (Artkhen  of  (Jphthalmologyf  xxii.,  18iK%  p.  502)  ;  Ward  Holden  (/6/c/.,  xxiii.,  1894, 
p[  40; ;  and  Karl  Btam  (loc  eU,y  pp.  52-57).  In  the  last-named  publiaition  the  literature  of 
the  entire  sulject  is  reviewed. 
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as  the  eye  follows  the  test-light  moved  along  the  perimeter  arc  until  the  limit 
of  movement  is  reached.  This  method,  suitable  to  amblyopic  eyes,  is  not  so 
accurate  as  one  which  requires  the  patient  to  distinguish  letters.  The  patient 
is  seat^nl  before  the  perimeter,  witn  the  semicircle  horizontal,  precisely  as  if 
his  visual  field  was  to  be  examined,  and  the  eye  under  observation  (the  head 
being  perfectly  rigid)  is  made  to  follow  a  word  composed  of  test-letters  repre- 
sentine  the  minimum  acuteness  of  vision,  and  the  point  where  vision  ceases 
to  be  distinct  marked  in  successive  meridians.^  T^andolt's  measurements  of 
the  field  of  fixation  under  normal  conditions  are  as  follows :  Outward,  45- 
60°  ;  inward,  45°  ;  upward,  35-40°  ;  downward,  60°. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Stevens  determines  the  rotations  of  the  eyes  with  a  special 
instrument  called  a  tropomeUr,  According  to  his  measurements,  the  most 
favorable  rotations  are — Outward,  50°  ;  inward,  56°  ;  upward,  33° ;  down- 
ward, 50°.     (See  also  p.  499.) 

Tension. — This  term  indicates  the  intraocular  resistance,  and  is  clini- 
cally demonstrable  by  palpating  the  globe  with  the  finger-tips.  The  middle 
and  ring  fingers  are  placea  upon  the  brow  of  the  patient,  the  tips  of  the  index 
fingers  upon  the  eyeball,  and  gentle  to-and-fro  pressure  made,  the  eyes  being 
directed  downward.  This  pressure  must  be  made  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
push  the  ball  into  the  orbit ;  otherwise  no  information  of  its  true  resistance  is 
obtained.  The  tension  of  one  eye  must  always  be  compared  with  that  of  its 
fellow,  and  in  any  doubtful  case  the  results  may  be  contrasted  with  those 
obtaineil  by  examining  an  eye  known  to  be  normal  in  another  patient  of 
similar  age. 

Normal  tension  is  expressed  by  the  sign  T/j,  and  the  departures  from  it 
by  the  symlwls  +  ?,  +  1,  4-  2,  -f  3,  and  -  ?,  -  1,  -  2,  -  3  :  the  plus  signs 
indicate  increased,  and  the  minus  signs  decreased,  resistance.  In  physiologi- 
cal exj)eriments  various  kinds  of  appanitus,  constructed  upon  the  principle  of 
the  manometer,  are  employed,  and  for  clinical  purposes  instruments  known  as 
tonometers  have  l)een  devised.  In  practical  work,  however,  sufficiently  accu- 
rate data  are  obtainable  by  a  careful  use  of  the  educated  finger-tips. 

Protopsls,  or  pn>trusion  of  the  eye,  may  be  caused  by  orbital  diseases, 
tenotomy,  jxiralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  Graves's  disease  ;  while  en- 
largement of  the  ball  is  the  result  of  various  conditions  residing  within  the 
!^1oIh» — myopia,  intraocular  tumor,  and  staphyloma.  If  the  cause  is  uni- 
atenil,  the  rt»sulting  condition  is  asymmetrical  and  the  two  eyes  may  be 
conifKinnl  l>y  obsi»rving  the  relative  positions  of  the  apices  of  the  ct>rne»  with 
each  other  an«l  with  the  line  of  the  bn>ws. 

The  eyelKill  is  apparently  shrunken  (enophthalmoit)  in  some  cases  of 
pta^is  an<I  in  wasting  of  the  orbital  fjU,  and  is  diminished  in  size  in  high 
grades  of  hyjH*n>pia  and  congenital  failures  of  development.  As  Xettle- 
ship  has  jH>inttHl  out,  the  amount  of  exj>ose<l  sclera  decides  the  apparent  pro- 
trusion or  nw^ssion  of  the  eyeball. 

Position  of  the  Byes! — Instead  of  presenting  jMirallol  visual  axes,  one 
eye  may  1h»  deviateil  inwanl,  outward,  downward,  or  upward,  constituting 
one  of  the  various  ty(>es  of  strabismus,  a  condition  which  may  or  may  not  be 
ass<x»iattHl  with  diplopia. 

*  Tasev  W^khI  hus  devised  a  useful  test  for  this  purpoee :  Tran*.  OpMthalmolop.  Section  A.  Jf. 
A..  V\\icsk^\  lS9t?.  2o2-259. 
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OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


Ophthalmoscopy  is  the  visual  exploration  of  the  eye,  and  is  more 
strictly  limited  to  the  study  by  transmitted  light.  It.s  utilization  has  inau- 
gurated a  new  era  in  ophthalmology,  from  which  most  of  its  scientific  devel- 
opment dates ;  but  general  medicine  has  been  and  is  greatly  concerned  in  the 
information  thus  gained.  The  ophthalmoscope  ought  to  be  in  daily  use  in 
'the  hands  of  every  physician,  and  it  will  be  when  the  erroneous  impression 
has  been  removed  that  its  use  is  difficult  to  learn.  A  half-hour's  good 
instruction  can  give  any  intelligent  person  command  of  its  technique  and  a 
(]o35en  illustrations  of  its  various  revelations ;  and  moderate  practice  alone, 
with  loyal  adhesion  to  the  cardinal  rules,  will  then  serve  to  widen  almost 
arf  maximum  the  field  of  its  employment.  Compared  with  medical  micros- 
copy, its  technique  is  very  simple,  although  reasonable  persistence  in  the  face 
of  difBculties  may  be  less  easy  when  dealing  with  a  patient  than  in  the  quiet 
conditions  of  laboratory  work.  The  l>eginner  must  not  expect  to  succeed  at 
once  under  adverse  conditions  which  would  try  or  even  baffle  the  expert :  the 
study  of  a  patient  in  bed  is  comparatively  hard,  even  with  an  electric-light 
ophthalmoscope,  and  when  intractable  or  otherwise  difficult  his  examination 
may  prove  beyond  the  power  of  any  one ;  yet  it  is  to  such  very  practical 
utilization  that  the  physician  may  at  once  unreasonably  desire  to  ])ut  the  new 
accomplishment.  Restricted  at  first  to  easy  conditions,  the  art  may  be  prac- 
tised with  few  failures  and  rapidly  growing  comprehension  ;  the  infinite 
variations  which  fall  within  the  physiological  limits  will  be  gradually  learned 
and  cease  to  lye  frequent  enigmas,  and  the  physician,  made  duly  self-confident 
by  his  success,  will  not  too  easily  accept  defeat  when  difficulties  have  to  be 
surmounted.  Learning  that  real  cause  only  need  disturb  him,  he  will  seek 
the  ground  of  his  difficulties  in  the  narrow  grouj)  of  r(*quirenients  ;  and  when 
these  have  all  been  met  can  feel  assure<l  that  he  has  located,  if  not  overcome, 
the  obstacles,  and  learned  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  circumstances  would  permit 
to  anv  one. 

l^he  Ophthalmoscope. — The  ophthalmoscope,  aagev-Hpiegel  of  the 
Germans,  is  a  mirror  for  thmwing  light  into  the  eye.  Elaborate  and  costly 
forms  have  l)een  devised  in  numberless  variety,  intended  to  meet  almost  every 
possible  requirement  in  the  way  which  the  designer  thinks  best ;  but  it  must 
not  lie  forgotten  that  any  one  can  in  a  moment  improvise  an  instrument 
better  adapted  sometimes  to  the  needs  of  the  case  before  him  than  any  which 
he  could  find  in  the  shops,  and  competent  for  a  considerable  group  of  cases. 
A  bit  of  looking-glass  with  a  hole  scratched  in  its  silvering,  two  or  three 
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microscope^slides  held  together  in  the  fingers,  or  three  or  four  cover-glasB€?§  in 
the  end  of  a  split  stick — improvisations  of  the  original  Helmlioltz-niirror — 
can  reveal  the  commenring  changes  at  the  macula  of  renal  clii^ea^^  which  might 
easily  escape  the  ii^r  of  the  most  liigli-priced  ophthalmoscopy.  But  this 
"  weak-light"  instrument  is  an  over-refinement  for  the  majority  of  cases :  the 
condensed  illumination  of  a  |>erforateti  concave  mirror  is  more  giinerally  use- 
ful, and  tlie  brow-mirror  of  the  otologist  ami  laryngologist  may  revert  to  its 
earlier  use,  when  Ruete  first  employed  it  for  ophtliahnoseopy. 

Yet  an  instrument  designeil  for  wide  *liverstty  of  ophtlialratvscopje  work, 
and  convenient  in  size  and  eonstruction,  is  naturally  to  Ite  preferred.  The 
original  ophthalmtjscopc  of  Helmholtz  is  practically  unknown  to  most  modern 
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Fig.  117,— Ophthalraoscupe 
of  HelmhriUz:  ihr  eonfitve 
Hhjirle  B  IB  ^l  Ht  the  »ide  of 
the  handle,  o.  i^Sth  4bkH  of 
lenflt^ii  fO  centering  nt  Its 
siifht-hoio.  In  front  of  thb  A 
tniin^ildr  ensf  jirojfft^,  car* 
ryinjr  three  ihin  irlftBA  pIttU'S 
at  an  nnjfle  of  :0^  to  tho  line 
of  Hikjht.  by  iricrtn^.  of  whi^'h 
the  U^hl  ih  n  tk'cted  Into  the 
obverviMjl  eye. 


/'r,,v^X 


¥n>.  n8.— Lmriug's  ci[ihtbalinfi«cofje.  with  tiltinif  niirrnr,  complete 
di«k  !)f  lenses  from  —  I  to  —  h  and  0  tct  t  7,  and  suppit  mentul  (nmilraot 
eonlalnkiK  -*-  <>••'>  and  ^  16  D,  This  ftJ!Tbrd§  6ti  glomes  or  cumbinatjiiiiii 
from  +  23  to  —24  a 


oculists,  an<l  its  snrpassin^  value  in  some  directions  has  heen  eelijiscd  hy  less 
camhersome  rivals  (Fig,  117),  The  cfmvex  mirror  of  Zehendcr»  on  which 
the  light  is  concentrattHi  hy  a  lens,  has  as  completely  passed  away,  and  almost 
ever\'  oplititalmoscopist  of  tonlay  utilizes,  with  sc^mt  or  no  rtrognition,  the 
perionited  mirror  of  Kuete.  Hehind  tliis  is  gcuendly  phiced  the  revolving 
disk  of  lun-s^.^H  atldcd  hy  the  optician  Rekoss — single,  d<ml>lc,  or  even  treble? — 
and  upon  these  fimdamental  eh^ments  have  been  rung  changes  mru*e  numer- 
ous than  could  be  here  recordech  Scmie  of  the  best  of  these  arrangements 
worthy  of  being  cn^liti:^!  to  the  designer  we  owe  to  the  himenttnl  Dr.  Edward 
G.  Loring*  The  modifications  of  his  later  instrument  (Fig.  118)  are  all  ques- 
tionable gains  at  the  cost  of  undoubteil  loss,  and  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
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tlie  individual  users.  That  of  tlie  writer  (Fig.  119)  aimg  at  unusual  com- 
pleteness of  the  jseries  of  leu.ne.s,  cyliudrical  as  well  af>  spherical,  brought 
HerUitim  to  the  slight-hole  without  rt*uioving  the  instrunieut  from  the  eye,  und 
boasts  u  juinimum  deviation  from  the  clinieusiou.^,  weigltt,  and  fxilanee  of  the 
best  "  Loring,"  Dr*  Edward  Jaekson^s  adniiralile  use  of  slides  of  lenses 
(Fig.  120)  forms  the  simplest  of  **  refraetion*ophtlialmoseo|ies,-*  most  warndy 
l«i  be  e<immentKHl  to  the  non-exi>ert ;  while  l\Hi|>er8  ehaiu  of  lenses  (Fig. 
121)  or  Morton*s  moditicatiou  of  it  offers  a  most  in^^enious  solutittu  of  the 
dirtieultv  of  hriuging  a  wide  stories  of  imeond>iued  glasses  ehise  iK'liiml  tlie 
sight-bole  of  the  tilted  mirror.     For  the  [inietitioner  who  is  willing  to  make 

but  small  outlay  the  simjde  Liebreieh 
mirn>r,  with  its  elip  to  hold  its  few* 
lenses,  will  pmve  fairly  satisfactory. 

Optical  Principles  of  the  Instru- 
ment.— These  need  eoneerii  its  user 
little  at  first,  llule-of-thurnb  nit^liods 
will  sutfice  fur  tlie  great  uuyority  of 
ciises,  and  the  niiuutiie  of  the  dioptrics 


Firt.  n»,— fUndall  »  nio<ilfi*.^d  [xirfo^  ophtlmlraosccij^.  in  whioli  ttie  'Niiiftrlmnt"  Is  moved  hy  the  roff 
inw.  ^  thfit  f*T*»ry  pl»*'*  f^nn  U}  brouffht  to  the  Kiuht  holt?  wHliom  rtraoviiiK  thv  (nstrunuDt  Tnmi  thi^ 

S''       ■  '  r^  0,5  tn  4.  is  exct^ntririitlv  rnrMintod,  m  Umt  eat'h  cmi  iw  l>rou(?ht  nt  mnv 

'*  ■"  eombJuatioii  witli  any  *.ph<  fieal     H  »cnt>(i  St  spherical  leiii^iis  or  eoni 

Wmt.  '.i  {Hf'ht'il  in  sohslinjte  a  wmk  li«ht.  plane,  or  ttrnre  roiicftw  mirror,  or  left 

&a,  «rM  '•%>  riu-  lEiL'  i>  iiim   r^^'nnlh  uf  tht?  lenses  when  the  m^trniiient  is  ut^ed  a»  tux  optometer.    The  disk 
of  ry^lndeTn  ean  be  Icfl  ofT  Hi  drawn,  or  alt»iehed  to  tmy  form  of  ophlhaUiioscnpe. 

of  the  eye,  upon  which  fleix^nd  sueh  fjuestions  jjs  the  nmplifieatiou  of  the 
mg^tct  image  and  tlie  height  or  <Ie|)tli  of  objeets,  involve  fr*nuuhLs  from  wtjieh 
'iDo^t  oculists  shrink.  We  wilt  eousider  ordy  the  manifest  faet.s,  easily  ob* 
^^ved  and  verifietl,  whieh  go  to  make  up  the  }Missibilities  anrl  limitations  of  the 
ifif^trnment,  and  will  eonsitler  the  refraetinn  and  aeeommotlatinn  of  the  eye  oidy 
8o  &r  a*  they  foree  themselves  np»n  the  aitention  of  the  ophthalmos^i'opist. 

The  eye  is  a  camera  ohscnra,  provided  with  a  complex  lenj«-system  capable 
of  changing  focus  and  arnifd  with  a  fliaphmgrn — the  iris — which  varies  the 
«!»•  of  Its  central  oiieniug — the  pupil—limiting  the  amount  of  light  which 
i-ntk-t^  und  the  optical   imperfections  of  the  image.      Thia  pupil   generally 
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appears  black  bocauH<*  tJie  light  entering  it  is  reflected  hack,  after  partial  al> 
sfirption,  ill  exactly  the  direction  from  which  it  earnc.  Ah  the  observcr*s  head 
is  not  generaliy  a  suiirce  of  light,  but  an  obstacle,  catting  otf  all  illuniiiiation 
from*  that  ^lircr^tiun,  liis  eye  receives  none  of  the  returning  rays.  If  the  pupil 
1m?  wide,  however,  and  tiie  retinal  sur- 
feee  less  tluin  the  foeal  4li.staneu  helniid 
it,  as  is  eounnon  in  cliildren  anil  in  ani- 
mals, it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  red 


Fig.  120.— Jackson's  ophthalmoscnij>e.  with  two 
■uperposed  tlides  of  Ien»i«s  coioing  Kindly  r>r  rom- 
bined  behind  the  iijfht-hole  of  the  tllrliiK  mirror. 
It  irlves  3ft  k'nueji  or  combl  nations,  fmrn  ^^  U  to 
— 18  D..  with  areal  txmv Lenience,  and  iii  exceedingly 
simple  «n<l  thin. 

Like  ran«ii  otluT  oyhthnliino^ropei*.  the  fiaurcs 
are  red.  Ui  indietttt'  rorirnvt'  KlMMMfs,  mid  while  to 
murk  eonvex,  mnkini;  Du^takc  or  eonfuMlon  us  tu 
comhinntirMiH  tinltkely. 


Fifi.  121.— Coiiper'H  ophrhnlmoscope,  with  74 
lensei^  in  endless  f4mln  enmiiiK  Hiiigly  c-liwe  behind 
the  exeftiirie  till  ins  mirror,  whieh  V»tHUw  to  the 
left  when  the  lea  eve  ih  to  hv  e  sum  hied.  In  Mor- 
Krri  (I  niocijlhiitten  the  l^nsiH  are  frt^e  in  the  ehan- 
nel,  wnd  nmived  by  the  >«pr«eket  uetini?  below. 


reflex  from  within  the  eye.  Ophthahnoscopy  aims  to  set*nre  nnifi irmly  this 
re8idt,  fiy  so  reHecting  a  beam  of  light  thiit  the  observers  eye  is  always  in 
jM»siti<iii  Ut  rectal ve  the  returning  niy^,  and  not  only  ti>  f^litiiin  a  diflTuscd  glare 
from  the   pnpih  hut  to  see   numberless  iletails  witliin.      For  this  a  number 
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of  optical  conditions  have  to  be  met,  depending  not  only  upon  the  refraction 
of  the  eye  in  general,  but  upon  that  of  the  observed  eye  in  particular,  and 
involving  even  the  conditions  of  the  observer's  eye.  To  these  we  first  jnust 
turn. 

By  the  law  of  the  conjugate  foci  of  lenses,  light  from  within  the  illumi- 
nated eye  emerges  in  parallel  rays  if  the  eye  be  emmetropic,  divergent  if 
hyperopic,  convergent  if  it  be  myopic.  To  make  such  rays  furnish  a  clear 
image  of  the  interior  two  methods  are  in  vogue,  and  various  optical  apparatus 
is  needful  for  each.  The  simpler  method  is  known  as  the  "  direct,  or  that 
of  the  "  upright  image,"  in  contrast  to  the  "  indirect,"  which  gives  an  **  inverted 
image." 

Direct  Method  of  Ophthalmoscopy. — In  this  method  the  mirror  is 
placed  before  the  observer's  eye,  so  as  to  throw  light  through  the  pupil  of  the 
observed  eye,  and  the  two  are  brought  close  together  (Fig.  122).  If  the  ob- 
served eye  be  emmetropic,  parallel  rays  pass  from  it  into  the  observer's,  and  if 
this  be  also  emmetropic,  a  clear  image  is  obtained  without  further  aid.     If 


Fio.  122.— Diagram  of  the  direct  method  with  the  formation  of  an  upright  image :  rays  fh)m  the  source 
of  llirht  L  are  received  upon  the  concave  mirror  M,  and  converged  upon  the  observed  eye  Gbd.,  within 
which  they  croea  andllUnmlnate  an  area  of  its  Aindus.  From  an  area  A  B  thus  lighted,  rays  pass  out  of 
the  papil  (parallel  If  ft  be  emmetropic,  as  here  represented)  through  the  sight-hole  of  the  mirror,  and, 
entering  the  obaerver*!  eye,  Obr.  are  focussed  upon  his  retina.  An  image  is  there  formed  as  though  the 
olijeet  aeen  were  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  perceptive  centers  project  it  into  space  as  though  the  object 
were  at  some  arbitrary  distance  {t.  g.  25  cm.)-  By  tne  laws  of  magnification  by  a  simple  lens  the  image  is 
embraced  between  the  lines  passing  from  the  optical  center  of  the  magnif\'ing-lens  (the  refracting  system 
of  the  obaerred  eve),  through  the  extremities  of  the  object,  and  has  the  size  A'  B',  A"  Bf\  etc..  according 
to  the  distance  of  projection. 

the  observed  eye  be  hyperopic,  myopia  or  accommodation  in  the  observing 
eye  may  neutralize  it  and  permit  of  seeing  clearly;  if  not  exactly  thus 
adjusted,  a  amvex  lens  must  be  introduced  to  render  parallel  the  divergent 
rays.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  be  myopic,  the  observer  must  employ  a 
concave  glass  to  bring  the  convergent  rays  to  parallelism,  unless  himself 
hyperopic  enough  to  be  focussed  for  such  convergence.  Thus  it  is  requi- 
site that  there  shall  be  a  series  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  at  command, 
which  may  be  skilfully  used  as  required  in  order  to  afford  clear  views  in  all 
conditions  of  refraction. 

Bat  this,  while  inconvenient  in  some  respects,  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  direct  method  ;  for  the  lens  thus  required  to  give  a  sharp 
image  of  the  retinal  details  becomes,  under  proper  conditions,  the  itieasure  of 
the  ametropia.  That  this  should  be  accurate  assumes  that  the  observer  must 
be  emmetropic  or  allow  for  his  error  of  refraction,  and  make  no  accommodative 
eflR>rt  that  would  change  it  from  this  basis.  The  lens  thus  used  must  be  prop- 
erly placed  before  the  observed  eye.  It  ought  to  be  about  13  mm.  from  the 
oomea,  at  the  anterior  focus  of  the  lens-system,  and  it  should  be  tilted  little  if 
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at  all,  since  this  has  a  distorting  effect.  The  ophthalmoscope  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  give  a  considerable  series  of  glasses  coming  seriatim  to  the 
sight-hole,  which  should  not  be  too  small  nor  tunnel-like  from  thickness  of 
the  instrument ;  and,  as  the  light  must  be  taken  from  the  side  of  the  patient's 
head,  the  mirror  should  incline  in  the  needed  direction,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  ophthalmoscoj)e  straight. 

The  field  of  view  open  to  the  direct  method  is  never  larger  than  the 
pupil,  and  grows  steadily  smaller  as  one  draws  farther  away  from  the  ob- 
served eye.  So  the  advantage  of  a  dilated  pupil  is  evident:  although  an 
expert  can  approach  so  close,  locate  so  well  the  image  presented,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  it  to  each  other  desired  })art  of  the  eye-ground,  can  build  up 
from  this  series  of  glimpses  so  satisfactor}'  a  mosaic,  that  he  may  explore  with 
ease  through  a  3  mm.  pupil  when  a  tyro  might  find  difficulty  even  were  the 
pupil  dilated  to  6  or  8  mm.  The  periphery  of  the  lens  and  the  extremes  of 
the  eye-ground  cannot  be  seen  through  a  contracted  pupil,  however  ex|>ert 
the  ophthalmoscopist ;  and  a  case  demanding  such  study  must  have  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  mydriatic,  such  as  1  per  cent,  solution  of  homatropin  or  0.6  per 
cent,  of  atropin,  instilled  and  given  time  to  act. 

When  there  is  inequality  of  the  refraction  in  the  various  meridians  of  the 
eye,  constituting  astigmatism,  there  is  a  distortion  of  the  image  of  the  eye- 
ground,  and  all  details  are  not  equally  well  seen  with  the  same  Tens.  If,  as  is 
most  common,  this  be  due  to  excess  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  in  its  vertical 
meridian,  fine  vertical  vessels  in  the  retina  will  be  sharply  seen  with  a  stronger 
convex  or  weaker  concave  lens  than  any  others,  especially  the  horizontal 
vessels  adjacent ;  and  thus  a  ready  means  is  affiDrded  of  recognizing  and 
measuring  astigmatism  (see  also  jiage  199). 

Indirect  Method  of  Ophthalinoscopy. — The  indirect  method  has 
certain  decided  advantages.  The  magnification  obtained  is  less  and  the  field 
proportionately  larger ;  hence  a  better  general  view  can  be  thus  gained. 
Then  its  sharpness  is  largely  independent  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  un- 
steady movements  are  less  disturbing,  and  it  can  supplement  the  direct 
method  in  many  important  relations.  Differences  of  level  count  for  less, 
although  quite  perceptible,  and  may  reveal  their  true  relief,  previously  mis- 
underst(X)d.'  A  simpler  instrument  is  competent,  since  a  concave  mirror,  a 
double  convex  lens  of  2-3  inches  focus  (14-20  D.),  and  one  or  two  lenses  to 
clip  behind  the  sight-hole  meet  all  requirements. 

In  this  method  the  eye  is  illuminated  from  a  distance  of  25-30  cm.,  and 
the  emerging  rays,  unless  already  strongly  convergent,  are  intercepted  with 
the  convex  lens  held  some  5  cm.  in  front,  so  that  they  are  brought  to  a  focus 
near  by.  Here  a  real  inverted  image  is  formed  in  the  air  (Fig.  123),  and  this, 
and  not  the  eye-ground  itself,  is  studied  by  the  observer,  generally  with  the 
help  of  a  convex  lens  to  magnify  it.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  comjmund  microscope,  while  the  direct  method  is  like  the  use  of  a  simple 
lens,  the  lens-system  of  the  observed  eye  serving  to  magnify  all  the  details 
of  its  own  interior.  The  myopic  observer  may  often  dispense  with  any  mag- 
nifier back  of  his  mirror,  and  if  the  observed  eye  be  very  myopic,  it  forms 
the  requisite  image  near  enough  in  front  to  obviate  the  need  for  an  object- 
glass.  Here,  then,  the  mere  concave  mirror  may  serve  all  needs,  and  in 
circumstances  where  the  satisfactory  use  of  the  (lirect  method  is  very 
difficult. 

In  this  method  much  depends  ujK)n  the  clearness  of  the  object-lens  held 
near  the  observed  eye;  and  one  of  ample  size  and  of  material,  like  pebble, 

^  The  cupping  of  glaucoma  was  mistaken  for  prominence  by  the  earlier  observers. 
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not  easily  scratched,  has  distinct  advantage.  A  protecting  mounting  is  often 
useful.  The  reflection  from  the  pole  of  the  cornea  is  less  troublesome  than 
when  contrasted  with  the  weaker  illumination  of  the  direct  method  ;  but  the 
reflections  from  the  front  and  back  surfaces  of  the  objective  lens  compel  a 
little  tilting  of  it  to  throw  them  out  of  the  way. 

An  element  of  astigmatic  distortion  is  thus  introduced  which  must  be 
allowed  for.  A  round  optic  disk  may  be  made  to  appear  oval,  the  longer 
diameter  corresponding  with  the  least  inclined  diameter  of  the  lens.  When 
the  eye  is  astigmatic  a  similar  distortion  of  the  disk  appears,  which  may  be 
modified  by  tilting  the  lens  ;  but  irrespective  of  this,  to-and-fro  movement  of 
the  lens  corrects  and  reverses  the  apparent  lengthening  of  the  nerve-head, 
which  reveals  whether  it  is  anatomically  or  only  optically  elongated. 


Fig.  123.— Diamm  of  the  indirect  method  RivlnR  an  inverted  ImaRe :  rays  from  the  source  of  light  L, 
converged  towara  the  obuerved  eye  OM  by  the  concave  mirror  M,  are  Intercepted  by  the  lens  Obj,  and 
after  comiUK  to  a  fbcus  diverge  again  and  light  up  the  Aindus.  From  a  part  or  the  iuuminated  fundus 
A  B  rays  pass  out  of  the  puj^l  to  be  again  intercepted  by  the  lens  O  and  form  an  inverted  real  image 
at  Its  anterior  focuN  A'  R.  Thib  real  image  is  viewed  by  the  observer's  eye  behind  the  sight-hole  of  the 
mirror  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-lens  Oc,  and  is  seen  enlarged,  as  at  A"  B". 

Size  of  the  Image  and  Mensuratioii  of  Fundus-Details. — The 
problems  as  to  the  amplifications  afforded  by  the  upright  and  by  the  inverted 
image  and  the  mensuration  of  objectvs  in  the  fundus  are  complex  and  varia- 
ble. Even  in  the  "  reduced  eye"  many  other  factors  must  be  determined  in 
order  to  permit  of  precise  statement  of  the  result.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
in  the  emmetropic  eye  the  upright  image,  when  projected  to  10  inches,  is 
about  sixteen-fold  the  linear  size  of  the  retinal  surface  seen  ;  and  an  optic 
disk  1.5  mm.  in  diameter  will  seem  24  mm.  broad  when  projected  to  25  cm. 
An  easy  test  of  this  is  to  hold  a  quarter-dollar  or  shillinj^  before  the  one  eye 
white  the  other  views  the  disk,  and  find  the  point  where  the  images  seem 
of  equal  size:  this  distance  will  vary  little  from  10  inches.  In  hyperopia 
the  enlargement  is  less,  in  myopia  more,  the  myopic  eye  having  virtually  an 
extra  magnifying  lens  in  it  as  contrasted  with  the  emmetropic,  and  still 
more  the  hyperopic.  The  indirect  method  affords  about  one-third  as  much 
amplification  as  tne  direct,  increasing  as  the  object-glass  is  weakened  and  the 
ocolar  strengthened.  Hence  myopia  gives  smaller  and  hyperopia  larger 
images  by  this  method. 

Another  interesting  point,  still  more  practical,  is  the  mensuration  of  the 
axial  lengthening  or  shortening  as  afforded  by  ]>rominenceF  or  depressions  of 
the  eye-ground.  Having  determined  the  refraction  at  the  general  retinal 
level,  the  ability  (a^ide  from  astigmatic  conditions)  to  see  some  object  with 
stronger  convex  or  weaker  concave  lenses  marks  its  })rotrusion  above  that 
level,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  elevation  calculated  for 
the  "reduced  emmetropic  eye:" 
11 
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Lenffthening  or  Shortening  of  the  Eye  in  Axial  Ametropia  (Landolt). 

Myopia.  Increase.         Axial  length.        f      Hyperopia.         Decrease.  Axial  length. 

0  0  22.824  ]  0  0  22.824 

0.5  0.16  22.98  I  0.5  0.16  22.67 


1  0.32  23.14 

2  0.66  23.48 

3  1.01  23.83 

4  1.37  24.19 

5  1.74  24.56 
7  2.52  25.34 

10  3.80  26.62 

15  6.28  29.10 

20  9.31  32.13 


1  0.31  22.61 

2  0.62  22.20 

3  0.92  21.90 

4  1.21  21.61 

5  1.50  21.32 

6  1.76  21.06 

7  2.03  20.79 

8  2.28  20.54 
10  2.78  20.04 


On  the  contrary,  the  need  of  stronger  concave  or  weaker  convex  lenses  to 
bring  the  object  sharply  to  view  demonstrates  its  depression  below  the  general 
level,  as  also  shown  in  the  table.  The  prominence  of  a  swollen  optic  nerve- 
head  or  of  a  tumor-mass  may  thus  be  measured,  and  comparison  will  show 
the  variations  of  its  advance  or  nniession.  So,  too,  a  glaucomatous  or  other 
cupping  of  the  nerve  or  the  staphylomatous  bulging  in  a  coloboma  may  be 
exactly  determined,  when  at  first  glance  it  may  have  seeme<l  doubtful  whether 
the  ill-focussed  surface  was  raised  or  depressed.  The  same  table  holds  ap- 
proximately for  general  conditions  of  axial  shortening  or  lengthening,  with 
the  proviso  that  emmetropia  (or  any  other  refniction)  may  exist  with  different 
axial  lengths  if  only  the  power  of  the  refractive  media  be  adjusted  to  such 
lengths.  The  axis  of  23.8  mm.,  which  may  be  assumed  for  the  average  adult 
emmetropic  eye,  has  grown  from  some  16  mm.  in  infancy;  and  while  a 
diopter  or  so  of  congenital  hyperopia  may  possibly  have  been  outgrown, 
the  eye  may  be  said  to  have  changed  its  length  and  its  refraction  exactly 
pari  passu}  As  the  other  diameters  of  the  globe  are  generally  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  axis,  and  the  corneal  diameter  is  alx)ut  one-half  as 
great,  a  correction  can  be  thus  gained,  |>erhaps,  when  in  an  eye  not  show- 
ing typically  myopic  or  hyperopic  deformity  we  wish  to  estimate  from  the 
refraction  its  exact  length  and  the  position  of  objects  not  on  the  retinal  level 
w^ithin,  as  may  be  desired  in  case  of  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  vitreous.     (See  also  page  201.) 

The  mensuration  of  objects  or  distances  on  or  near  the  retinal  level  can 
generally  best  be  given  in  terms  of  the  cardinal  objects  there  presented  for 
comparison — e.  (/.  "  broad  as  the  retinal  vein,"  "  two  di^^k-diameters  out," 
etc.  The  actual  size  can  easily  be  then  estimated  with  as  close  approxima- 
tion as  would  be  possible  with  the  complicated  apparatus  devised  for  actual 
measurement. 

Bxamination  of  the  Media. — Pr(»vious  to  the  emi)loynient  of  either 
method  of  examination  of  the  fundus  it  is  generally  advisable  to  investigate 
the  me<lia  lying  in  front  of  it  both  by  /(xnn-taed  i)i<'i(Jent  light  (oblique  illumi- 
nation, see  page  Hfi)  and  by  trauHwitied  light. 

For  the  latter  it  suffices  to  illuminate  the  eye  with  the  concave  mirror 
from  eight  or  ten  inches  away,  when  any  oj)acity  in  cornea,  lens,  or  vitreous 
will  ap|>ear  as  a  dark  silhouette  against  the  reddish  background.  Magnifica- 
tion of  this  by  a  cx)nvex  lens  behind  the  mirror  enhances  the  delicacy  of  the 
test,  and  often  brings  to  view  minute  details  otherwi.^e  invisible.  Beginning 
at  some  25  cm.  away  with  a  +  4  D.  lens,  th(»  surgeon  can  study  each  eye, 
both  looking  straight  forward  and  in  oblique  positions  ;  and  then,  approaching 
closer  and  using  stronger  lenses,  he  can  focus  at  will  upon  the  cornea,  lens- 

»  Randall :  Tran^,  Amer.  Ophth.  Soc.,  v.  1890,  p.  657. 
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layers,  anterior  or  posterior  capsule,  or  the  various  depths  of  the  vitreous, 
until  at  the  closest  range  the  strongest  available  amplification  may  be  utilized. 
Foreign  bodies  escaping  every  other  effort  at  their  detection  are  thus  readily 
seen,  and  opacities  or  vascularities  of  the  cornea  form  striking  objects. 

The  preliminary  observation  from  a  distance  has  a  great  advantage  also 
in  the  determination  of  refractive  errors,  for  little  or  no  eye-ground  detail 
comes  sharply  to  view,  except  in  hyperopia  or  marked  myopia  :  in  the  latter, 
slight  movement  of  the  eye  or  head  will  show  that  the  image  is  inverted. 
Irregularities  of  refraction  also  become  thus  readily  manifest,  flattened  facets 
left  by  loss  of  substance  appearing  like  blisters  in  a  window-pane  to  distort 
the  details  seen  through  them  and  give  the  image  as  in  high  hyperopia.  The* 
condition  known  as  conieity  of  the  cornea  or  leiis  may  thus  appear  to  give 
a  dark  center  or  surrounding  zone,  although  the  tissues  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent ;  and  if  the  observer  draw  back  a  meter  or  more  and  use  a  long-focus 
or  plane  mirror,  every  eye  will  give  shadows  in  the  pupil  with  slight  rotations 
of  the  mirror,  and  the  method  becomes  what  is  known  as  the  shadow-test  or 
retino8Copyy  our  most  delicate  means  of  estimating  the  refraction  (see  page 
202).  Notable  differences  of  eye-ground  level  are  conspicuous  when  studied 
from  a  distance  of  20  or  30  cm.,  and  this  constitutes  the  best  way  of  studying 
detachments  of  the  retina,  vitreous  opacities,  and  intraocular  tumors. 

Admirable,  too,  is  this  methoil  for  learning  the  position  of  opacities,  since 
the  movements  of  the  eye  are  about  a  fixed  center  of  rotation  back  of  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  the  lens ;  and  every  visible  object  anterior  to  this  will  seem  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  gaze,  and  evcr}^thing  posterior  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  excursion  indicating  by  parallax  its 
distance  from  that  center. 

Anto-Ophthalmoscopy. — A  word  may  also  be  said  as  to  auto-ophthal- 
moscopy,  although  its  value  is  limited.  Several  metho<ls  may  be  employed, 
but  the  simplest  is  that  of  Coceius,  to  hold  the  plane  skiascopy-rairror  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  shaded  light,  so  that  the  light  falls  into  the  pupil 
through  the  ample  sight-hole,  while  the  emergent  rays  are  caught  by  tne 
margin  of  the  opening  and  reflected  back  to  the  macula  (Fig.  124).    Upon  the 


Fio.  124.— To  Illustrate  anto-ophthalmoscopy. 

dark  background  behind  the  lamp  the  observer  will  then  project  the  image  of 
the  small  illuminated  area,  and  with  a  little  care  the  disk  can  be  found  and 
studietl  and  the  vessels  followed  out  a  long  way  in  any  direction  except  close 
to  the  macula.  The  picture  is  not  a  mere  suggestion,  like  the  Purkinje 
image,  but  can  be  drawn  in  good  detail ;  and  he  who  is  working  up  eye- 
ground  sketches,  and  has  no  other  model  at  hand,  can  thus  often  freshen  his 
impressions  of  form  or  color  at  the  moment  when  he  most  needs  them.  The 
inability  to  see  the  macular  vessels  is  compensated  by  the  endoscopic  methods 
of  bringing  them  into  view  (Fig.  134),  either  by  the  convex  mirror  of  Ay  res 
or  the  pin-hole  of  Mandelstamm. 

niuminatioil  is,  first  and  last,  the  most  important  element  of  success  in 
all  these  measures.     A  steady  and  ample  source  of  light  of  fairly  uniform 
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color  is  therefore  essential.  Daylight  is  undoubtedly  the  truest  illumination 
under  which  to  study  conditions  where  faint  gradations  of  color  are  at  times 
all-important ;  yet  even  within  the  hours  when  it  is  obtainable  it  varies  greatly 
in  any  consultation  room.  Its  use  may  be  ignored  except  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  or  in  some  leukemic  conditions,  when  it  may  be  noteworthy  if  the 
fundus  looks  as  yellow  under  it  as  the  normal  eye  does  by  lamplight. 

An  Argand  gas-burner,  so  mounted  upon  a  hinged  bracket  or  an  adjustable 
stand  that  it  may  be  shifted  to  any  desirable  position,  is  almost  always  ob- 
tainable or  may  be  substituted  by  any  good  oil  lamp.  A  second  chimney,  of 
glass  or  isinglass,  will  shut  off  much  radiant  heat  from  the  observer,  and  still 
more  from  the  patient  nearer  by ;  while  an  opaque  chimney  of  iron  or  asbes- 
tos with  a  vertically  oval  opening  about  3  to  5  cm.  will  be  found  useful  in 
restricting  the  light  to  the  desired  direction,  leaving  everything  else  in 
shadow.  With  this  precaution  the  ophthalmoscopic  room  need  not  be  very 
dark,  although  strong  rays  of  daylight  should  be  excluded  by  shutters  or 
shades ;  and  it  is  very  well  to  have  several  blackish  surfaces  conveniently 
placed  to  form  fixation  points  for  the  patient's  gaze  during  examination.  The 
eyes  may  be  thus  kept  steady,  while  the  dark  surface  affords  nothing  to  call 
forth  accommodative  strain  or  pupillary  contraction.  Either  of  these  may 
prove  serious  obstacles  to  some  of  our  measures,  and  it  is  worthy  of  much 
care  to  avoid  them. 

The  test  and  glare  are  trying  even  to  well  eyes,  and  must  be  mercifully 
and  judiciously  tempered  for  over-sensitive  cases  if  we  would  obtain  full  suc- 
cess and  avoid  actual  injury.  Here  the  use  of  the  plane  or  weak-light  mirror 
may  have  decided  value,  or  the  reduction  of  the  light  by  turning  it  down  or 
narrowing  the  aperture  through  which  it  shines.  If  gas-fixtures  are  used,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  so  arrange  them  that  the  light  may  be  near  the  patient  or  the 
observer  as  desired,  and  with  a  range  of  4  to  6  m.  for  skiascopy — a  need  best 
met  by  having  a  bracket  at  each  end  of  the  room,  one  being  also  used  for 
illumination  of  the  test-type.  It  is  inadvisable  to  have  the  light  too  close  to 
the  patient,  and  much  heat  reflected  by  the  mirror  and  directly  radiated  from 
the  flame  may  be  spared  him  by  putting  the  burner  a  foot  or  more  back  of 
his  head.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  light  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
behind  the  head,  so  as  to  avoid  needless  rotation  of  the  mirror ;  but  it  must 
not  be  cut  off  by  the  patient's  head  when  the  macula  or  temporal  retina  is 
being  studied.  It  will  be  found  that  if  it  is  far  enough  to  the  side  to  illumi- 
nate the  lid-margins  at  the  outer  oanthus,  it  will  meet  all  conditions.  Mode- 
rate tilting  of  the  mirror  will  then  suffice  to  throw  the  light  into  the  eye,  and 
the  instrument  can  be  brought  so  close  that  it  touches  the  brow  and  eyelashes 
of  the  patient  without  having  the  light  cut  off. 

Position  of  Surgeon  and  Patient — One  of  the  cardinal  errors  of 
the  beginner  is  in  not  getting  close  enough  :  the  field  of  view  is  thus  restricted, 
the  corneal  reflex  more  disturbing,  and  refractive  errors  unduly  distorting  or 
blurring  to  the  details.  In  highly  ametropic  eyes  great  differences  in  the 
required  lens  de|)end  upon  its  distance  from  the  anterior  focal  point  of  the 
eye — some  13  mm.  from  the  corneal  pole ;  and  in  high  myopia  a  sjitisfactory 
view  can  sometimes  be  obtaine<l  only  when  the  observer's  brow  is  actually 
touching  that  of  the  patient.  This  presupposes  the  condition,  essential  in 
most  cases,  that  the  observer  use  his  right  eye  for  the  patient's  right  and  hold 
the  ophthalmoscope  in  his  right  hand,  and  vice  versd. 

The  convenience,  or  even  the  possibility,  of  doing  this  dej>ends  in  part 
upon  the  seating  of  patient  and  observer,  and  the  face-to-face  position  usual 
abroad  is  not  at  all  the  best.     It  is  better  that  the  observer's  chair  should  be 
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dooe  beside  the  jMtient's,  with  the  ^nits  fully  overlapping  ;  and  theiij  unless 
very  discrepant  in  height,  eaeh  may  t^tt  ereet  and  at  ea^e,  A  child  m  often 
of  i^etter  height  standing  by  the  ophthalmoscopisiV  seat,  and,  an  the  other 
hand,  satisfactory  studies  i:^a.i\  be  most  liastily  made  when  the  tjbserver  stands 
by  the  sitting  or  stantling  patient.  If  the  light  be  on  a  swinging  bracket^  it 
can  Ik*  instantly  swung  from  one  side  to  the  other,  while  the  ophthalmoscopist 
transfers  himself  and  his  seat  to  that  side  for  the  study  of  tiiat  eye.  P^aeh 
will  learn  the  position  most  satisfactory  to  iiimsc4f,  am!  habitually  adopt  it, 
but  a  constrained  [M^se  is  to  be  deprecated  as  imperilling  accuracy  Jind 
thonjughness.  Children  often  tend  to  nod  forward  if  quiet,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  WTiggle  anil  turn,  so  as  to  need  some  steadying  ;  the  free  hamt  may 
do  good  service,  therefore,  in  lightly  grasping  the  occiput,  while  the  thumb 
rests  in  the  concha,  controlling  any  rotation  (Figs.  125,  126). 

Limited  by  the  pupil  into  wdiich  it  is  thrown,  the  beam  of  light  utilized 


--^^ 


Fw.  U!.\— Position  of  examiner  ftnfl  patk'iit  for  liirect  opihthBlmoficopy,  with  Ments  overlappinR:  rni^l 
lk^w»  «liiio«t  in  contact  The  Hifht  hand  atul  eyt  uie  uKcd  hi  c'xutniultig  Ihe  riyht  eye  of  ih*^  fmtlent, 
sad  tlie  Iftmp  mint  be  on  the  same  side  (l>e  ??ehweinitzu 

ID  the  direct  method  is  that  frr>ni  a  portion  of  the  mirror  close  around  the 
sight-holct  and  Init  little  hirger  than  the  pupil.  This  must  be  quite  accu- 
rately centered  with  the  pupil,  a*^  i*^  sonietinics  l>est  floiie  by  throwing  the 
light  from  a  little  distance  upon  the  cheek,  wircn  the  dark  center  of  the  dlu- 
minated  area  nmrking  the  sight-hole  can  be  seen,  and  this  then  centered  in 
the  pupil.  At  the  bedside  a  light  with  a  lens  gi%'ing  a  parallel  beam  isnsefnl. 
If  3t  candle  only  be  available,  inclination  of  this  gives  a  broader  rtanie  and  a 
le^  limited  area  of  light  on  the  retina. 

Three  pnnelpal  obfifavlett  are  met  in  tlie  study  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  : 
rtJirHiotn<^  opojcifie^^  antl   rffrarUve  errors, 

ReflectionB. — To  the  beginner  these  are  very  annoying.  He  hardly  ever 
approaches  sufficiently  clopc  t*>  the  eye,  his  fiindus-illumination  is  rarely  the 
bi^t^and  tlie  brilliant  eontfal  nfier  s<^ems  to  tjccupy  most  of  the  pupillary  space, 
aiid  frequently  is  regarded  as  the  whitish  optic  disk  for  which  he  is  instructed 
first  to  look.     In  a  narrow  pu}»il  this  reflection  from  the  cornea  (and  tu  an 
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extent  generally  iinp received  those  al.so  from  the  front  und  hark  surfaces  of 
the  lens)  i.s  ever  uii  ohstafle  wliiel^  tl)t'  exjM'rt  enniiot  wholly  iViiore,  ami  may 
at  times  find  irLsarnioinitahle.  (jeneraHy  he  ean  look  to  the  inner  side  of  it 
or  through  its  uiiirgin,  tind  ai>proaeh  i^  near  that  its  {jereeption  is  slight. 
A  small  sight-liule  also  reduees  its  annoyance  hy  inereasing  the  fundus- 
illuniination  and  cutting  oH'  s<ime  of  tde  niys  rrliected   frcHM   the  cornea. 

KeOectioiis  arc  present  at  all  the  houndaries  between  the  nietlia,  but  uulv 
1 1  lose  upon  the  retina  are  a|>t  to  he  notieetl  when  not  si>ei;ially  snug  lit.  In 
ehildhood,  particularly,  the  whole  retina  is  often  covered^  esjK^eially  along  the 
larger  vessels,  with  shininieriug,  "  wakraf-mik^^  refti'tton.^  whieh  shift  with 
each  motion  of  tlie  mirror,  and  l)y  the  reversed  dirccti^m  of  their  movement 
show  tlmt  they  are  formed  by  ruuetive  surfaees  where  the  |>rtiniineuee  over 
the  vessels  jms.ses  into  the  general  retinal  leveh  Of  tlie  siune  uature  is  the 
more  definite  ri^ex-»freak   parallel  to  the  nasal  side  of  tlie  disk,  ti>  whieh 


Frn,  126.— eosjUnn  of  cxmniner  ftfid  fwilie'iit  for  indirect  of>hthiilmni8Pr>py :  the  wt-Kliinp  tun  t^'thesaiD^ 
HA  for  tht;  direct  m<^'tlu>d,but  the  cxaiiiiiu.  r  nit*  n  foot  iir  more  uvi  ay ,  tittldi^  tJif  ubjoet  lens  at  nlmni  i%A  fiwal 
distarictf  in  front  of  the  uteeTved  eye,  t^teadviii^:  it  liy  roMin^;  the  uther  tJn!i?en»  on  tlie  fiiee.iiud  eaii  use  Uie 
saute  eye  und  hmidt  without  ehunge  of  the  lump,  to  examine  t'lUier  «ye  of  the  patient  (De  SehweiiUt*). 

Wei?^s  hiii>  ealhu!  attention  as  being  jirfxlromal  of  myopia  (see  page  187,  P'ig, 
K12),  and  the  bright  streak  (so-eallcd  iifjhi-rrjftw)  ahvay^?  to  he  seen  ahmg  the 
retinal  vessels,  ertpeeially  the  arteries,  han  heeu  thus  explaiuetl. 

Ill  the  macular  region  a  httfo  eati  ofteu  he  seen  hy  the  indirect  mcthiMl, 
gencnilly  horizontally  oval,  and  having  a  tliaineter  two  4ir  more  times  that  of 
the  disk.  This  is  less  easily  scn-n  in  the  upright  image,  unless  a  strongly 
concave  mirror  be  nsal  ;  and  unless  the  ring  i*f  reflecting  mirror  just  around 
the  Mght-hole  be  centcTe+1  exactly  with  the  pui>il,  only  a  portion  of  it  will  be 
visible.  So,  Ukk  as  ti*  the  little  refleeti^m  from  the  fotra  cfHfraft^,  w^hich  is 
ai>t  to  he  crescentic  or  ctmima-sliaped  miles'^  the  mirror  is  exactly  <x*ntertHb 
Then  tlie  tiny  concavity  reflt'cts  the  eutire  ring  of  brightness  surrcmudiug  the 
sight*li(»h%  while  the  center  of  its  flrmr  gives  buck  a  eentral  point  of  light. 
Like  mtrst  retinal  reHections,  these  are  l)est  st*en  when  the  surface  is  a  little 
beyond  the  fiKMts,  ami  are  more  apt  to  aid  than  distnri),  siiici^  tliey  serve  to 
lo4'ate  the  jwnnts  dt»serviug  minute  scrutiny,  and  are  lost  as  the  retinal  struc- 
tures are  precisely  ftjcussed. 
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Opaoitiee  of  the  Media. — These  are  at  times  prohibitory  of  study  of  what 
lies  beyond  them,  and  unless  their  presence  and  character  be  perceived  they 
may  prove  very  harassing  or  misleading  by  suggesting  partial  obscuration  of  the 
fundus  details^  retinal  lesions,  or  refractive  errors.  But  (hie  employment  of 
focal  illumination  and  the  lighting  of  the  fundus  from  a  little  distance  will 
rarely  fail  to  reveal  the  real  difficulty  and  serve  to  locate  it  exactly.  Against 
the  T^  field  of  the  illuminated  pupil  every  such  opacity  will  show  dark  in 
proportion  to  its  lack  of  transparency  ;  with  a  magnifying  lens  behind  the 
mirror  most  minute  and  faint  objects  may  be  discerned  readily.  Not  only  real 
oiMicities,  but  also  irregularities  of  surface,  such  as  conicity  of  the  cornea  or 
lens,  flattened  facets,  or  plications  as  of  the  capsule,  can  be  thus  revealed, 
and  the  resultant  impairment  of  vision  correctly  interpreted.  Most  difficult 
of  all  are  the  cases  of  turbidity  of  the  media,  since  there  are  often  no  formed 
elements  to  give  definition  to  the  oimcity,  which  merely  obscures  the 
view.  Where  the  aqueous  humor  is  at  fault  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
iris  often  furnishes  the  clue ;  but  a  discolored  lens  or  a  turbid  vitreous 
can  at  times  puzzle  the  most  expert  and  permit  of  diagnosis  only  by 
exclusion. 

Location  of  Opacities. — This  is  of  frequent  importance.  When  far  back 
near  the  retina  the  anterior  |X)sition  of  opacities  can  generally  be  appreciated, 
if  not  estimated,  by  parallax,  as  comi)are<l  with  the  movement  of  the  retinal 
vessels ;  but  the  expert  easily  measures  in  the  erect  image  by  the  interposition 
of  convex  lenses  how  much  forward  an  object  lies.  Near  emmetropia  each 
diopter  gives  a  difference  of  0.3  mm. — theoretically  increasing  to  the  myopic 
side,  decreasing  in  hyperopia  {e.  ^.  -h  6  D.  -  1.77  mm. ;  —  6  D.  =  2.13  mm., 
Nagel).  Anterior  opacities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  referreii  to 
the  pupillary  margin,  and  by  their  motion  relative  to  it  in  movements  of  the 
eye  their  distance  back  or  front  is  determined.  The  center  of  corneal  curva- 
ture, which  is  near  the  ])osterior  }>ole  of  the  lens,  may  also  be  used,  as  pointed 
out  by  Jackson :  the  image  of  the  mirror  can  always  be  seen  in  the  line  of  this 
point,  and  any  motion  in  reference  to  it  determined.  As  previously  stated, 
the  rotation-center  of  the  globe  is  the  cardinal  i)oint  of  reference  (p.  179). 

Refiractive  Errors. — These  can  markedly  complicate  the  diagnosis  if  the 
observer  be  not  well  posted.  It  is  often  surprising  how  much  can  be  discerned 
in  an  unfocussed  eye-ground,  not  only  when  hyperopia  allows  a  clear  view 
of  details  from  a  distance  or  to  an  observer  who  does  not  relax  his  accommo- 
dation, but  even  when  considerable  myopia  or  astigmatism  precludes  sharp- 
ness of  definition.  To  the  indirect  method  these  cases  offer  small  difficulty  : 
moving  the  objective  lens  a  little  to  or  from  the  eye  compensates  for  large 
axial  variations,  while  a  little  tilting  of  it  makes  or  corrects  astigmatism  as 
great  as  is  often  met.  Yet  even  to  the  direct  method  more  is  revealed  than 
might  be  expected,  and  careful  focussing  is  called  for  to  decide  whether  all 
the  distortion  or  blur  present  is  really  due  to  the  refractive  error.  Much 
anatomical  anomaly  or  pathological  lesion  can  be  concealed  by  the  imper- 
fection of  the  view  ;  and  minor  changes  in  nerve,  choroid,  and  retina  are  thus 
habitually  passed  over  unseen  or  ignored  by  ophthalmoscopists  of  long  ex- 
perience. The  habit  of  sketching  the  findings  in  the  examinations  has  here 
one  of  its  prime  functions ;  and  the  use  of  stereotyped  forms  on  which  to  fill 
in  details  is  to  be  condemned,  at  least  for  the  beginner.  Each  drawing,  how- 
ever rude  and  imperfect,  should  portray  with  all  possible  precision  the 
apparent  form  of  the  disk,  the  trend  of  its  vessels,  and  the  conditions  of  its 
margins ;  since  the  minute  observation  here  called  for  may  prove  unexpectedly 
valuable  in  these  very  cases,  and  begets  an  exactness  of  perception  essential 
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and  invaluable  both  in  refraction-measurement  and  in  the  clinical  observation 
of  diseased  conditions. 

Differences  of  Level  in  the  Eye-firround. — These  are  always  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  normal  disk  has  a  prominence  which  justifies  its  name  o{ papilla ^ 
although  its  center  is  often  excavated  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  cribriform  lamina. 
The  excentric  location  of  the  disk  commonly  exaggerates  the  greater  protrusion 
of  the  nasal  side,  and  its  major  vessels  are  decid^ly  prominent.  This  promi- 
nence may  be  mucli  increased  by  edema  and  inflammatory  infiltration,  while 
the  lower  level  of  the  outer  margin  and  adjacent  posterior  pole  grows  deeper 
with  the  atrophic  changes  and  stretching  of  *'  posterior  staphyloma."  This 
phrase,  like  that  of  "  conus,"  is  often  employed  as  to  conditions  not  strictly 
fulfilling  its  primary  meaning ;  but  the  opposite  view,  that  bulging  at  this 
point  due  to  inflammatory  softening  does  not  take  place,  meets  daily  refuta- 
tion. These  points  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  present  refraction  of  the  eye,  but  also  as  to  its  past  and 
future. 

In  the  direct  examination,  then,  we  measure  the  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light,  which,  emerging  from  the  observed  eye,  form  a  sharp  image  on  the 
observer's  retina.  But  this  relation  is  affected  by  the  observer's  refraction  as 
well  as  the  patient's.  Only  upon  an  emmetropic  eye  will  parallel  rays  be 
exactly  focussed  ;  and  any  interposed  lens  needed  to  make  sharp  the  image 
measures  the  momentary  ametropia  of  the  patient  dz  that  of  the  observer. 
But  it  is  only  the  refraction  at  the  moment  which  is  measured,  and  this  may 
l)e  very  far  from  the  static  refraction  which  we  desire.  The  ophthalmoscopist 
must  learn  what  is  his  true  static  refraction,  and  as  far  as  possible  relax 
always  to  this  condition.  The  author  believes  every  one  can  learn  so  to  do, 
although  fatigue,  headache,  or  improjier  conditions  will  at  times  preclude  util- 
ization of  the  faculty.  If  the  examiner  does  not,  any  fixed  allowance  for  his 
unrelaxed  accommodation  is  so  utterly  vague  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Those 
who  habitually  use  mydriatics  to  the  total  paralysis  of  acconmiodation,  and 
accept  in  their  measurements  nothing  as  "  near  enough  "  to  right  which  can 
possibly  be  improved  upon,  learn  that  total  relaxation  and  total  paralysis  are 
identical  in  almost  all  cases,  and  that  the  "  tone''  of  accommodation  of  which 
Bonders  wrote  decreases  under  scrutiny  to  the  vanishing-point. 

The  Normal  Fundus. — The  prime  feature  and  landmark  of  the  eye- 

f;round  is  the  nerve-head,  with  its  branching  central  artery  and  vein.  This 
ies  some  15°  to  the  nasal  side,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  posterior  pole  of 
the  globe,  and  apjwars  as  a  whitish  disk  from  which  the  vessels  ramify  in  the 
fundus  (Fig.  127).  It  is  surrounded  by  the  red  choroid,  which  usually  defines 
sharply  its  margin  ;  and  the  frequent  massing  of  choroid  pigment  here  may 
give  a  gray  or  black  edge,  which  is  occasionally  half  as  broad  as  the  disk. 
The  opening  through  the  choroid  is  normally  smaller  than  that  of  the  sclera, 
and  hides  all  trace  of  this  ;  but  at  times,  without  recognizable  absorption  of 
the  choroid  or  its  pigment,  a  ring  of  white  scleral  tissue  {ftcleral  ring)  can  be 
seen,  ])artial  or  complete,  within  the  choroidal  ring,     (See  Plate  1.) 

Consisting  of  the  nerve-fil)ers  which  enter  to  the  retinal  level  and  then 
disperse,  the  disk  often  presents  a  slight  prominence  or  papilla,  in  the  center 
of  which  the  diverging  tissues  form  a  porxin  opticn».  This  may  be  incon- 
spicuous, especially  in  early  life ;  but  is  at  times  both  wide  and  deep,  one 
e<lge  or  jwrhaps  all  steep  or  overhanging,  while  part  of  it  is  usually  shelving. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  group  of  branching  vessels.  Both  artery 
and  vein  may  come  to  the  summit  of  the  papilla  before  dividing,  but  com- 
monly both  branch  in  the  bottom  of  the  porus,  while  occasionally  only  the 
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Bubclivisions  in  bewilJeriiig  mmiber  omcrge  froni  tho  norve-head.  Little 
difficulty  i^hould  be  expcTicoccil  in  distinguiijliing  the  broacJer,  darker  veins 
with  their  rrinisun  tint  tVum  the  ^earlet  arteries,  which  are  near  the  eolor  of 
the  baekgnjutid  ;  hot  tlie  ijoialler  branches  dilfer  h'ss  until  tliey  cease  to  be 
differeutiable.  On  the  larger  veins  and  on  all  the  arteries  distinguishable  a?* 
8ueh,  a  bright  streak  of  reHeetion  {*'  iit/ht-nitlvr'')  marks  the  eentnil  couvex- 
ity  and  shifts  slightly  witli  variations  of  the  light. 

The  branching  is  usually  diehotonious,  giving  an  upper  and  a  lower  artery, 
which  again  divides  into  a  tetnpond  and  a  nasal   branch,  while  the  veins 
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Fl».  127-— Nonnal  optit'  iivrvi«-heftd.  oa  s*ipn  with  the  ophthalmoftcofxt  and  In  Bection  under  the  rnlcro- 

•OOVe.  each  x  15 diameters.  The  slii^ht  impilLlaTv  rk- viition,  with  itsc-ontrHl  porus.  the  central  venspKund 
fbtTbttrinnliig  of  their  rttmificiithin  In  Ihe  rilK^r  laver  of  the  retiim.  the  hharprut  marijin  of  retinal  iind 
tflMkrDlaAl  pigmentAiion  outlining  the  disk  aod  slluhtlj-  fjiBphu^ized  &»  a  churfjid  ring,  are  well  shown. 


present  fair  paralh 
central^    grnerally 
especially,  inde|K/n< 
quently  met.     Tlie 
&«  a  rule,  and  with 
On  the  disk,  i'sp<'ri;i 
prefsient  visible  pub 
arteries  alsti  empty 
of  vein  and  artery 


lism.  Small  vessels,  not  always  visibly  arising  from  the 
puss  outward  towanl  tlie  miieula ;  and  at  this  margin 
ii'ut  ciiiO'-rtiinai  vrssfh^  not  id  ways  of  small  size,  are  fre- 
l>ranelies  pass  from  tlie  disk  with  sinuous  enrvinj;  sweep, 
i^lowly  diministiin^  ciibber  extend  toward  the  f)eripherv. 
dly  as  they  curve  down  into  the  exeavatifm,  the  veins  often 
ation,  and  in  rarer  cases  of  <lis|>ro[>ortionate  pressnre  the 
and  fill,  particularly  in  j^lanconia  ;  cross  in  p^  and  entwining 
are  common  (Figs.  12H,  1*29),  but  it  is  extremely  rare  for 
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TIjis  varies  in  depth,  but  can  ^nerally  Im*  dij^metii^ei].  ej^pecially  at  the 
jHtru.^i ;  And  a  deep  excavatiuu  generally  lias  as  its  bottom  this  mottled 
Mvt-liaBiie. 


Wta  1S2 —Curvilinear  re  flex -.streak  td  the  nasal  side  of  distorted  di»k,  The  eye-ffround  apix^araiices 
gtriTi  in  n>wfth  the  shim mvrinijr  yet  fairly  flxeil  reflection  coneentric  with  tht^  npl^'i*  nnanl  nerve- 
— ••  liinu  myopic  eye.    In  i2>  uopied  from  a  a<;ctliiii  *if  sinh  m\  i-yii>  iWeiJiM,  Xtujtl'it  Mitfh) 

1  traction  of  the  choroid  iiinl  the  dinti>rtit>ii  of  the  nerve-hem!,  projectiii>;  hi^h  on  th« 
roisbliijs  ^  it  passes  into  the  retiuul  level  the  concave  siir£k<!e  which  ^lvcb  hock  ttie 
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this  tissue,  \vlii(*li  seldom  overhangs  the  cii|)  a!  all  sides  ;  ami  while  the  veins 
often  present  pnlsiition,  this  is  rarely  ^ec^n  in  tlie  arteries  nnless  the  ocular 
tension  is  inereased  or  aortie  regiirgitatii^n  is  [iresent  (Fig.  l*ilK  An  exam- 
ination nf  the  diagnims  will  make  elear  the  flifferenees  between  physiokigieal 
and   juUhtdogical  excavations  (see  also  p.  382), 

(iften  tiiere  is  a  (*urvilinear  n-Hex  a  litth^  outside  of  the  nasil  nerve-mar- 
gin, flue  to  the  eoneavity  where  the  prominent  disk  sinks  into  the  adjacent 
retinal  level  (Fig,  132).  Weiss,  wlio  called  attention  to  this,  regards  it  as 
priMlromal  of  myopic  streteliing.  In  like  manner  a  doul)le-ri<lged  crescentic 
area  to  the  nasal  side  was  proven  by  Jaeger  to  he  due  to  snpra-tniction  of  the 
choroid  ;  and  Nagel  and  Weiss  liohl  it  to  hv  n  feature  in  many  myc^pic  changes. 
Wliilc  muie  of  tljese  tilings  are  pathognomonte,  they  de.H^rve  tr^  be  seen  and 
weighed. 

Tlie  macula  or  center  of  most  distinct  vision  near  tlie  posterior  pjle  of 
the  eye  is  the  most  im|)ortant,  but  generally  h?ast  eonspicnous,  region  of  the 
retina.  The  pupil  is  a[>t  to  be  at  its  snuillest  when  tliis  is  illuminate*),  the 
eye  least  steady,  the  corneal  reflex  most  annoying,  and  the  aeconinuKlation  most 
varial)le.  lender  these  conditions  Hvine  of  the  older  authorities  usetl  t*^  be 
skcptieal  as  to  the  visibility  of  the  ntifrtthT  hfrtt.  "  Yellow  s])ot'*  it  is  not 
nonnally  in  life,  hut  <jnly  a  region  of  rleej^er  i*olonttitMi,  generally  marornt  in 
tint,  with  a  little  shifting  reflex  at  its  center  (fonal  rrjit\r),  This,  which  is 
an  inv^ertetl  image  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirmr  given  back  from  the  pit- 
like forra  as  a  concave  mirror,  has  the 
Airm  of  the  illuminated  area  of  the  oph- 
yL^  .*  thalmnscope — annular  if  the  sight-hole  is 
exactly  centered  beh>re  the  pupil,  l>nt 
-  i  V"'  trenenilly  crescentic  or   eomet-sha]ie<l  if 

[\^  excentrie.     A  tinier   centnd   ptnnt  from 

the  center  of  the  fovea  is  sometimes  seen. 


U: 


-^"^^^:. 


Fio.  l33.^Halo  around  the  nmcuU  ftfteeen  in 
ila  entirety  liud  rt-flex  from  the  forea. 


Ifht  UM.— Minutp  v&Bculiirizntioii  i>f  tlio  maiDlar  rogion 
at  Bhown  by  eiiU)«€Opic  stu4y  uf  Oie  writer s  right  eje  il- 
luminated  torough  a  moring  pln-hoLc. 


Outside  of  the  macula,  where  the  eliange  in  retinal  thieknes.s  begins,  a  large 
ntiq  or  htrjo  {mitrtitttf  rrftcr)  may  be  seen,  eom]vlete  only  Avlieu  the  mirror  is 
exactly  central,  generally  partial  and  taint  in  the  upright  image*     As  in  the 
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better  clefinitioD  of  the  ioiJiro^t  jnetliud,  it  constitutes  a  fiuriznntally  oval  ring 
(Iwuiecny  lai^r  than  the  cjisk,  and  from  1  to  2  <li-sk-<liamcters  out  from  its 
lowtT  lK>rder  (Fig.  133).  Likv  all  retinal  rofli^xe^i,  tliosc  plienomena  are  best 
miw  with  a  strongly  concjive  mirror,  ami  seetn  to  .shift  somewhat  abovf  the 
M\nx  fading  as  vvc  focus  tlown  to  the  exaet  level  at  %vhieh  they  arise — 
jtti  additional  proof  that  they  are  real  images  ft>rmed  by  concave  reHeeting 
s^rfaoes.     With  advanoing  life  all  such  reflexejs  are  dim  or  lacking. 

The  center  of  the  macula  is  devoid  of  hi  nod -vessels,  as  may  be  best  seen 
by  the  rtUoplir  study  (Fig.  134);  and  the  ophthalmoscope,  failing  to  reveal 
the  rapillaries  which  surround  it,  can  best  place  it  by  the  way  in  which  ves* 
H'lji  approach  it  from  all  sides  without  reaching  it  (with  rare  e.\eej>tion8).  Its 
most  important  blood-siijjply,  like  its  nerve-ti hers »  comes  from  the  temporal 
margin  of  the  disk,  and  the  occassional  pre.sence  of  an  independent  eilio-rdiuai 
ar(*Y^  has  saved  central  vi.sion  in  s^jme  cases  of  embolism  of  the  central 
«rtm\  More  than  in  thicker  parts  of  the  retina,  the  stipple  of  the  pigment- 
_ky<'r  •should  l>e  recognizable  in  all  this  region,  and  furnishes  the  most  delicnte 
Uii^ing  object  in  measuring  the  refmctiou  in  the  optic  axis.  Senile  changes 
ifreijuent  in  this  region;  albuminuric  and  other  lesions  are  here  most  cha- 
mcteristic,  and  sometimes  almost  prodromal ;  and  hemorrhagic  lesion 8  are  not 
reiT  rare;  so  its  scrupidous  study  should  be  the  rule  (see  pp.  41*1,  420). 

The  periphery  of  the  retina  offers  no  special  peculiarities,  and  is  ditli- 
cult  to  sec*  only  in  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  pupil.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  changes  in  retinitis  pigtnentosa  ;  its  underlying  choroid  may 
I  show  efjuatorial  myopic  stretching  fvr  splotches  of  disseminated  choroiditis 
'  and  other  syphilitic  atfections— lesions  that  are  often  most  marked  up  and  in  ; 
while  down  and  in,  where  skylight  falls  unobstructed  by  the  brow,  we  com- 
monly finil  any  clianges  due  to  its  irrittition. 

The  color  of  the  eye-ground  is  a  composite  blending  of  factors  vary- 
ing in  value  in  every  case.     In   blondes  the  sheen  of  the  almost   invisil)le 
retina  is  backed  by  the  orange- red  »d*  the  chorio'Capiiinrii*^  veiled  by  little 
I  retinal  pigment :    back  of  this  are  the  broader   bamls  of  choroidal  vessels, 
'  through  as  well  as  between  which  light  is  reflected  from  the  sclera »     Only  in 
the  albino  does  this  nuter  cnat  appear  in  its  full  whiteness,  while  in  most  eyes 
little  litfht  even  rea<*hes  it  through  tlie  pigmeuted  tissues.     Tlie  amount  of 
jii^uentatiMU  afleets  the  ttuie  and  conceals  the  ih'e|>er  layers  in  varying  de- 
gree^  uutil  in  the  negro  the  retinal  pigment  gives  a  slaty  iapetnm^  almost  as 
reflecting  as  that  in  the  hnver  anijuals.      Every  gradatitm  of  pigmentation  can 
be  ^^eeti,  not  only   in  tlitlereut  eyes,   but  almost  in  the   same  eye,  since   the 
periphery  is  gt^nendly  less  < lark,  and  the  choroidal  structure  may  sliow  every- 
where  except  in  the  macula,  wln^re  the  pigment  is  richest.     These  pL^i-uliari- 
Uic^,  especially  at  the  nerve-margin,  arc  worthy  of  note,  verbal  c*r  graphic  as 
rell  us  mental,  in  a  large  prf>]MU"tion  of  cases,  since  tliey  mark  minor  but  often 
litn|x«rtant    changes  there  in  progress.     So  Icmj  as  to  the  porus  opHcui*^  which 
is  rarely  marked  in  the  infantih'  disk,  but  soon  bec^mies  definite,  and  at  times 
lereases  gresitly  through  atr(i|j!iy  or  mechanical  pressure. 
"  Physiological  Variations  and  Congenital  Anomalies* — Among  t  he 
ntles-,  dcv  iaticfus  tVom  an  ideal  relation  of  the  eye-gn»tmd  picture,  variation 
lla  the  veiweis  is  most  ci^mnuui.    Often  the  division  of  the  vessels  is  within  the 
jner^'e^and  only  the  l>ranches,  perplexingly  subdi  vidc<l,  ap[»ear  on  the  disk.    The 
idtstribution  may  l^e  aeeom|disbed  by  most  roundal)out  curves,  the  whole  grou]> 
Iff  vesMrls  jxissing  inward,  or  in  some  other  direction,  licfore  sej Pirating  toward 
the  different  quadnnits  of  the  retina.    The  main  lilood-sup[dy  of  the  lower  nasal 
n-tina  itiay  come  from  the  upj>er  nasal  vessels  (Fig,  130)  or  any  similar  irreg- 
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of  the  fetal  cleft.     Thi^,  which  is  nnrniully  open  but  for  the  sixth  or  j^eventh 

'  week,  may  be  held  open,  probably  by  intra-uterine  ioHanuimtion,  and  ^ive  rise 

to  most  vurions  and  extreme  malformations.     The  disk  may  be  alone  eoloboma- 

tous  and  show  a  dej>ressioii,  ofteiiest  d(*wiiward,  of  dark  a^^pect  ami  apparently 


FiQ.  138.— Cystic  oiit^owth  on  disk. 


Fig.  13&,— Fibrous  outgrowth  on  dialc. 


imnu":i5tirable  depth  (Fig-  140),  or  the  white  sheath  may  be  plainly  !>4een  beneath 
the  ^ap.  Sijmetimes  the  slieatli  ahme  is  involved,  and  the  disk,  snpertieiallv 
normal,  ^hows  a  |)eenliar  jirreenish  coloration  near  one  margin  that  can  be  traeed 
tnti^  it^i  depths.    Oflener  the  ehoroid  sliowsa  defeet,  usually  ilowuward,  at  times 


\   r/ 


J. 


Fig.  ho.— Cctloboma  of  nerve  and  aheath. 

ItivoK<ing  nerve  and  sheath,  and  perhaps  extending  broadly  as  fiir  forward  as 
rean  lie  ^en  (Fig,  141),  while  eolobfima  of  iris  or  lens,  or  both,  marks  the 
IgreAU^r  extensi(*n  (in  time  as  well  as  area),  Diffieult  of  ox[*lanation  are  those 
rarer  cases  in  whieli  the  defect  is  outward,  inward,  or  even  upwartl,  where 
the  fetal  cleft  can  hardly  be  siipposctl  to  have  had  influence.  Gap  of  the 
retina  alone,  true  persistence  of  the  fetal  cleft  it^^elf,  has  hardly  ever  l>een 
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described  :  sonic  representative  of  rotinal  8trueture  is  usually  present,  whc 
l^rhujis  not  even  a  vessel  marks  ehoroitlal  tissue,  and  the  laek  or  stretchii 
of  selentl  tissue  forms  a  eousidemble  staphyloma  tons  concavity.     Areas  of 
detect  at  or  near  tlie  macula  (Fi^.  142)  are  probably  not  relates!  to  the  fetal 
cleft,  l>ut  mark  mere  atrophy  and  iion-develu[jment  resulting  from  fetal  inj 
rtammation — a  ]>rocess  that  may  leave  strands,  kniibs,  or  falcitVirni  folds  ofl 
membrane  |>r<»trucbng  into  tlie  vitreous  chamber,  and  is  doubtless  responsilde 
for  tlie  persistenee  or  ]>ervcrsion  iyi  most  of  that  for  which  the  faulty  pre 
natal  deveh>pnient  is  held  accountable. 
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Fig.  UL— Huge  colobomaof chorol*!,  involviiit;  the  nerve-head  iiiid  cxtendingto  iris* 

Conu8  was  the  name  early  given  to  tlie  atrophic  choroidal  changes  at 
the  nerve-margin,  which  sometimes  present  a  ft*rni  suggestive  of  a  cone, 
Oftener  it  is  a  crescent  euibracing  the  outer  half  of  the  disk— at  times  the 
nasal  or  other  margin — in  some  cases  annular,  thougli  generally  broadest  out. 
With  this  is  generally  associated  an  ectasia  or  M<tp!uflmiia  poMii^mn^  due  to 
ccnncidcut  atrophy  or  yiehling  of  tlie  sclera.  Noted  at  first  exclusively  with 
mvopia,  manv  writers  have  denied  the  kinship  of  the  crescents  s(*en  in  other 
n  frartivc  rtmditions  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  several  groups  of  condi- 
tions  ought  to  be  difrercntiated,  just  as  then'  are  high  mvnpias  in  the  illit- 
erate who  do  no  clnse  work,  unrchitinl  to  the  eye-stmin  myopia  (Fig.  143). 
Any  close  and  experienced  observer  lias  seen  i\i  times  one  of  these  forms 
(usually  distinct)  ]>ass  into  anntlicr,  generally  with  (4nug:itinn  of  the  visual 
axis  ;  and  he  ri*etjgnizes  the  relati*in,  although  he  may  feel  unable  to  define  or 
explain  it.     Whether  Hasncr's  thcfiry  of  drag  by  the  too  short  optic 


nerv^ 


Fifi.  liR. — Dlitorted  myoplr  disk  witli  «clffal  rin^;  atmphk'  and  semlAtroptalc  conua,  aborrATit  artc'^rj*,  etc. 

Tlin»e  or  fnur  crescents  at  oiine  may  be  thus  sliowii  in  oiu^  eve  in  different 
«ta|j^i^  of  atnjpliie  ehan^e.     Rarely  the  prm-ess  retri>gni(k'H  una  a  ereH**ent  of 
alten?d  color  njtnrns  to  the  normiil.     At*tnal  development  nf  a  large  myopic 
n 
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crescent  may  never  have  been  fully  observed,  for  in  most  cases  it  and  the 
advance  of  the  myopie  stretching  t*an  be  stopped  by  atropine  and  aherative 
tomes ;  and  some  of  us  feel  tliat  our  full  chity  has  not  \}een  done  in  a  case  that 


F|6, 144,— Underlying  conus  bel«w^  up  to  emergence  of  Ye«8ela. 

does  progress.  Yet  elinienl  study  has  been  h>ng  and  ex  tended,  and  definite 
enough  to  bridge  any  gaps  and  sIkiw  the  usual  identity  of  the  processes ;  and 
strong  anatomical  evidence  to  the  contrary  could  alrtne  disprove  it. 
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Fui,  li.%.— RetaitRil  nmrrow  shi*atb;  huge  aren  ^u iron n ding  disk. 

Probably  another  matter  is  presented  by  the  condition  calknl  '*  vojigemtal 
HJt^^^  *^  coftif.H  floinnrfuff^^^  or  ^^  itnthrfifinff  eonua.^'     It  has  the  form  of  a 


crescent  of  whitisli  color,  ii])|>arcntly  extending  in  under  the  margin  of  the 
ner\'e,  genendly  l>chnv,  alth(Kigh  al.so  noted  in  or  ont  or  at  times  even  above. 
It  is  prifbably  akin  to  cololitmia  of  tlie  nerve-slieath,  although  nfif  merging 
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into  this  condition,  fteomiiig  to  underlie  the  nj>per  layers  of  the  nerve-head, 

and  to  extend  in  at  times  us  iar  as  the  cent  ml  vessels.  M^st  like  the  **  scleral 
ring,"  normally  or  niorhidly  revealed,  it  yet  presents  reeojrni;fai4e  dilferenceH, 
which  seems  to  mark  dissinylarity  of  nature.  Where  it  is  marked,  full  aeute- 
ne3S  of  vision  ean  nirely  l>e  attaioed  ;  and  the  usual  pi-f'seuee  of  notalile 
a.'ittgmatism  and  the  frei|uei}ey  of  aherrant  vessi^ls  jKis^iu^r  through  it  point  to 
it  as  a  eongenita!  (lefect  (Fijr.  144). 

All  interesting  an(»maly,  sometimes  most  striking  in  appearanee,  is  fnr- 
nij^hed  hy  nmrrow'^hrafhs  on  the  retinal  JihtTs,     lnst€*a<l  of  beiu^  lost  outsitle  j/ 
of  the  hmimi,  these  elements  are  met  in  patrhes  at  or  near  the  <lisk,  of  white 
fringed  asf)ect,  partly  burying  the  retinal  vessels  under  their  opacity.     Hjc 


Fic5. 146.— Small  IsolAtt-d  marrow-Bheath  patch  up  and  out  near  macultt. 

rule  in  the  nihhit  and  uther  animals,  tins  is  an  exee|)tinn  in  man,  and  may 
oonstitute  a  huge  liroadening  of  the  Uind  spot  (Fig.  145).  If  extensive,  they 
are  apt  to  extend  outward  in  the  line  of  the  major  upper  and  h^wer  temporal 
ve».seis^  forming  a  creseentie  M'hite  |>ateh.  witliiu  which  tin*  macula  is  seen 
deeentere<l  (»ut.  At  tlie  m-rve  they  are  a}it  in  nyerlic  the  martriu  antl  to  east 
a  greeni.sh  sliadow  inwanl  ;  which  is,  of  course,  more  markcil  if  there  he  any 
atrophy  of  the  nerve.  They  may  easily  he  mistaken  fur  snowy  ]iat(^hcs  of 
VDfiltmtion,  such  as  the  *^  snow-hanks  '*  of  albuminuric  or  other  retinitis, 
although  generally  far  more  lihrillar  in  their  snowy  whiteness ;  hut  the  ilif- 
ferentiatinn  is  not  easv  wheu  they  ff*rm  small  isolatcil  [mtclies  unceiunectetl 
with  the  disk  (Fi^^  14f>).  Vision,  except  in  the  hruadenx'd  blind  j^pot,  may 
be  abt!olutely  unatfeeteil  (see  aho  p.  47li). 


METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  REFRACTION 

OF  THE  EYE: 

OPHTHALMOMETRY;  OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  SKIASCOPY. 
OPTOMETRY;  THE  USE  OP  MYDRIATICS. 

By  EDWAKD  JACKSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


Ophthalmometry,  more  properly  called  Keratometry,  is  the  measure- 
ment of  the  curvature  of  the  (»ornea  and  the  astigmatism  due  to  the  differences 
in  that  curvature  in  different  directions.  The  ophthalmometer  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  telescoi>e  furnished,  in  connec^tion  with  its  object-lens,  with  some 
arrangement  for  doubling  the  images  formed  by  it. 

In  the  ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz  and  that  of  Lcroy  and  Dubois  this 
doubling  is  effected  by  covering  one-half  of  the  object-lens  by  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  inclined  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  with  a  piece  inclined  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  separation  of  the  two  images  produced  by  this 
arrangement  is  the  same  at  whatever  distance  the  object  is  placed. 

In  the  ophthalmometer  of  Javal  and  Schiotz  the  doubling  is  effected  by  a 
double  prism,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  images  is  oidy  constant  at  a  con- 
stant distance.  To  make  sure  that  the  images  formed  by  the  instrument  shall 
always  have  this  constant  distance  cross-hairs  are  placed  within  the  barrel  of 
the  telescope.  In  using  the  instrument  these  cross-hairs  must  be  in  focus 
when  the  images  are  focussed  ;  that  is,  the  images  must  be  formed  at  the 
plane  of  the  cross-hairs.  To  effect  this  the  eye-piece  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
accurately  focus  the  cross-hairs  for  the  observer's  eye,  and  then  the  images  are 
focussed  by  moving  the  telescope  to  or  from  the  eye  under  examination  until 
they  become  distinct  with  the  cross-hairs. 

The  currafnre  of  flic  corned  is  measured  by  determining  how  large  an 
"^  object  is  required  to  give  a  reflec^tion  from  the  cornea  just  equal  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  doubled  images.  Knowing  the  size  of  the  object,  the  size  of  its 
reflected  image,  and  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye,  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  th(»  cornea  is  ascertained  by  a  simple  calculation.  With  the 
ophthalmometer  of  Javal — to  which  alone,  as  of  most  practical  value,  we  shall 
refer — the  distance  of  the  object  is  always  practically  the  same.  It  is  deter- 
mined by  the  distance  from  which  the  image  of  the  corneal  reflection  will  be 
formed  at  the  cross-hairs. 

The  size  of  the  corneal  refection  is  also  constant,  being  the  extent  to  which 
the  doubling  prism  s(»[){inites  the  two  images  at  the  constant  distance.  This 
being  the  case,  the  size  of  the  object  and  the  curvature  (or  radius  of  curva- 
ture) of  the  cornea  are  inversely  pro|>ortioned  to  one  another,  so  that  a  scale 
can  l>e  calculateil  upon  which  a  certain  siz(»  of  object  will  correspond  to  a 
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certain  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea.  Such  a  scale  has  been  calcalated 
and  laid  off'  iipoo  the  arm  of  the  ophtljalmonieter.  Altm^  with  it  is  placed 
a  scale  of  diopters  of  refractiufir  power,  correspowiling  in  an  average  eye  to 
the  ditfereiit  lengtlii*  of  the  mdius  of  eorneal  eurvaturu. 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig,  147.  The  most  striking  part  of  it  is  the 
great  metal  disk  which  shades  the  surgeon  from  tlie  light,  and  has  on  its 
margin  figures  to  indicate  the  direction  in  wliich  tlic  arm  Isturut-d,  Through 
the  center  of  this  disk  prfijccts  the  telcscojic,  nnd  just  iu^ow  it  the  arm,  ]ila<"c<I 
horizontally,  is  sliown,  with  the  two  mires  uimiu  it,  the  fixed  mire  to  the  right,  the 
movable  mire  to  the  h/ft.  On  the  right  of  tlie  pjeture  is  the  liearl-rcst,  with 
adjustable  chin-support,  and  fc^ur  eleetric  hi  nips  attachwl  to  ilhuninatc  the 
mirc*s  when  g(K>d  daylight  from  a  space  of  open  sky  is  not  available.  The 
telescope  is  mounted  in  a  collar  which  allows  it  to  be  freely  revolved  on  itii 
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FlO.  147.— Javal-Schiotz  ophthalmometer. 


axis,  carrying  with  it  the  graduated  arm  and  mires,  allowing  the  curvature 
to  be  measured  in  any  meridian  of  the  cornea.  I^uimportant  variations  as 
to  the  disk  (which  is  in  s<iinc  inodi'ls  omitted),  fonu  of  arm,  method  of  illnm- 
inating,  etc.  are  sirggested  l>y  differ*'ut  writers,  but  the  essential  features  of  the 
instrument  are  those  aliove  iudicatcd, 

Method  of  XJsmg^  the  Ophthalmometer- — Tu  use  tlie  oplithalmome- 
ter  tJie  instrument  should  Ih*  |daecd  where  strong  liglit  will  fall  upon  tlie 
tnire^  The  |>atient's  face,  whicli  should  be  in  tMinijiarative  sliadcjw,  is  plaeed 
in  the  licad-re<t,  one  eye  eoA'cred  witli  a  metal  shade  and  tlie  fjtlier  directed 
into  the  Uirrel  of  the  telescope.  The  surgeon,  glaiKMug  idong  the  tele,se(»pc, 
sees  that  it  is  tnnicfl  tnwurd  the  pntient's  eye.  Then  by  tlie  large  sercw 
passing  through  one  f«*ot  i^f  tlie  tri]n»d  he  adjusts  the  height  (>f  tlie  telescope, 
and  by  moving  the  whole  trijxid  haek  ami  forth  fiRiusscs  the  corneal  images 
within  the  instrument.  What  he  sees  is  the  douhh^d  reflection  of  the  disk 
and  mii'es,  fme  image  of  eiH-h  mire  (A  and  B,  Fig.  14H)  being  clos'  together. 
The  movable  mire  is  then  shifted  back  or  furth  ahmg  the  Jinu  until  the  etlge 
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of  its  central  image  just  touches  the  edge  of  the  central  image  of  the  other 
mire  (1,  Fig.  149). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  mire  is  crossed  by  a  black  line  parallel  to  the 
arm.  If  the  cornea  is  astigmatic,  these  lines  on  the  adjoining  images  of  the 
two  mires  appear  continuous  only  when  the  arm  is  turned  in  tne  direction  of 
one  of  the  principal  meridians  of  astigmatism.  In  other  positions  they  seem 
relatively  displaced.  The  telescope  is  now  rotated  on  its  axis  until  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arm  is  found  in  which  the  lines  on  the  two  mires  correspond. 
The  mires  are  then  brought  so  that  their  images  are  quite  accurately  in  con- 
tact, and  the  index  on  the  movable  mire  indicates  upon  the  scale  on  the  arm 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  and  corresponding  refraction  in  one  of 
the  principal  meridians. 

The  telescope  is  next  rotated  until  the  arm  stands  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  position.  If  astigmatism  be  present,  it  will  be  found  that  in  this 
position  the  mires  either  separate  or  overlap.    If  they  overlap,  as  in  Fig.  149, 


Figs.  148, 149.— Mires  or  targets  of  ophthalmometer. 

3,  the  number  of  steps  of  overlapping  indicates  the  number  of  diopters  of 
astigmatism.  If  in  this  second  position  the  mires  separate,  as  in  2,  Fig.  149, 
they  must  again  be  brought  in  contact  and  then  rotated  back  to  the  former 
direction,  in  which  they  will  now  overlap  and  so  indicate  the  amount  of 
astigmatism. 

If  during  the  examination  the  patient  looks  away  from  the  telescope,  so 
that  some*  portion  of  the  cornea  other  than  the  center  is  presented,  the  refrac- 
tion of  this  other  part  of  the  cornea  will  be  indicated,  differing,  perhaps 
greatly,  from  that  of  the  central  ])ortion  of  the  cornea.  Commonly,  the  first 
p()siti(»n  in  which  the  mires  are  brought  in  contact  will  be  with  the  arm 
horizontal.  But  if  it  is  found  that  in  this  iK)sition  the  black  lines  upon  them 
do  not  correspond,  do  not  come  opposite  one  another,  the  instrument  must  be 
rotated  either  way  until  these  become  continuous  one  with  the  other.  The 
position  of  the  patient  during  the  examination  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible  by  having  the  height  of  the  instrument  or  of  the  patient's  chair 
frcHily  adjustiibl(»,  and  the  examination  must  be  completed  quickly  before  the 
patient  has  become  tired  or  restless.  Ophthalmometry  is  of  special  value  in 
cases  of  aphakia.  In  other  cases  the  corneal  astigmatism  which  it  gives 
suggests  ap])roximately  the  meridians  and  amount  of  the  total  astigma- 
tism. 

Objective  Methods  for  the  Measurement  of  Refraction. — Rays 
of  light  to  be  focussed  on  the  retina  must  enter  the  eye  with  a  certain  degree 
of  divergence  or  convergence*  for  each  degree  of  ametropia.     Kays  coming 
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from  any  point  of  the  retina  and  passing  out  of  the  eye  travel  the  same  paths 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  leave  the  eye  correspondingly  convergent  or 
divergent.  The  refraction  of  the  eye  may  be  determined  by  ascertaining  what 
divergence  or  convergence  must  be  given  to  rays  in  order  that  they  shall  be 
focussed  on  the  retina.  Methods  that  do  this  are  subjective  methods  for  meas- 
uring refraction.  Or  we  may  take  the  rays  from  the  retina  and  ascertain  the 
degree  of  convergence  or  divergence  which  they  have  on  emerging  from  the 
eye.  Methods  of  doing  this  are  objective  methods  for  the  determination  of 
refraction. 

The  Ophthalmoscope.— 1.  The  Direct  Method.— The  retina  of  the 
patient  being  illuminated  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  rays  proceeding  from  it 
enter  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  and  are  focussed  on  his  retina.  If  the  surgeon 
is  emmetropic  parallel  rays  will  be  focuased  on  his  retina,  and  the  lens 
necessary  to  focus  there  the  rays  coming  from  the  patient's  retina  is  the  lens 
necessary  to  make  those  rays  parallel — i.  e.  the  lens  which  corrects  the 
patient's  ametropia. 

To  determine  which  lens  does  this  the  stirgeon  watches  the  finest  visible 
details  of  the  fundus  of  the  patient's  eye.  When  the  focussing  is  imperfect, 
these  details  are  blurred ;  when  perfe(^t,  they  are  seen  clearly.  Suppose  a 
case  of  hyperopia,  illustrated  in  Fig.  150,  in  which  P  represents  the  eye  of  the 
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Fio.  150.— Eye  of  patient  and  surgeon  measuring  H. 

patient,  and  8  the  eye  of  the  surgeon.  The  rays  from  the  patient's  retina 
leave  his  eye  divergent,  and  are  directed  to  focus  back  of  the  surgeon's  retina. 
By  trial  the  convex  lens,  i,  is  found,  which,  rendering  the  rays  parallel  (see 
the  dotted  lines),  causes  them  to  be  focussed  on  the  surgeon's  retina.  This 
lens,  Z/,  which  renders  parallel  the  rays  coming  out  of  the  patient's  eye,  is  the 
correcting  lens,  the  lens  which  would  make  parallel  rays  from  some  distant 
object  convergent  enough  to  focus  them  upon  the  patient's  retina. 


Fio.  151.— Rays  in  myopia. 


In  myopia  (illustrated  in  Fig.  151)  the  rays  emerge  from  the  patient's  eye 
convergent.  A  concave  lens,  L,  is  required  to  render  them  parallel,  so  that 
they  can  be  focussed  on  the  surgeon's  retina ;  and  this  concave  lens  is  the  cor- 
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recting  lens  which,  placed  in  the  same  position,  would  render  the  parallel  rayp 
coming  from  some  distant  object  sufficiently  divergent  to  be  focussed  on  the 
patient's  retina. 

If  the  patient's  eye  is  emmetropic,  the  rays  emerge  from  it  iiarallel, 
and  require  no  lens  to  secure  their  j)erfect  focussing  ujwn  the  surgeon's  retina. 

What  has  been  said  of  other  forms  of  ametropia  holds  for  regular  astig- 
matism ;  only  the  ametmpia  differs  in  different  meridians,  and  its  correction 
in  any  one  meridian  affects  the  distinctness  of  lines  in  the  fundus  running  at 
right  angles  to  that  meridian.  Thus  in  an  eye  where  the  hyperopia  in  the 
horizontal  meridian  requires  a  1  D.  convex  lens  for  its  correction,  and  the 
hy{)eropia  in  tlie  vertical  meridian  requires  a  2D.  convex  lens  for  its  correc- 
tion, the  1  D.  convex  lens  renders  clear  the  vessels  which  run  horizontally, 
and  a  2  D.  convex  lens  is  required  to  render  clear  the  vertical  vessels ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  lenses,  1  D.,  is  the  amount  of  astigmatism  present. 

In  the  practical  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  to  measure  refraction  the  chief 
difficulty  is  due  to  the  influence  of  accommodation  in  the  eye  of  either  the 
patient  or  the  surgeon.  In  any  case  the  effect  of  accommodation  is  the  same 
as  the  effect  of  a  convex  lens,  partly  correcting  hy|>eropia  and  diminishing  its 
apparent  amount ;  or  adding  to  myopia,  and  to  that  extent  increasing  its  appa- 
rent amount.  Accommodation  in  the  surgeon's  eye  is  guarded  against  by 
practice.  Yet  always  in  young  eyes,  particularly  when  tired  or  irritated, 
there  is  a  chance  of  some  accommodation  being  present.  In  the  patient's  eye 
accommodation  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  making  the  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  in  a  thoroughly  dark  room  of  sufficient  size,  with  the  gaze 
fixed  on  blank  space  to  encourage  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  ciliary 
muscle.  Using  these  precautions,  the  influence  of  ac(?omm(Klation  is  still  to 
be  guarded  against  by  choosing,  as  most  nexirly  correct,  the  strongest  convex 
or  the  weakest  concave  lens  with  which  the  details  of  the  fundus  are  clearly 
visible. 

In  determining  astigmatism  one  should  first  seek  the  strongest  convex  or 
weakest  concave  lens  with  which  the  vessels  running  in  any  one  direction  arc 
still  clearly  seen.  This  lens  will  give  the  hyperopia  or  myopia  present  in  the 
meridian  at  right  angles  to  those  vessels.  These  vesj^els  run  in  one  of  the 
principal  meridians  of  astigmatism,  the  other  being  at  right  angles  to  this. 
Having  determined  the  direction  of  the  meridians  and  the  lens  recjuired  by 
one  of  them,  the  next  point  is  to  find  what  lens  renders  clear  the  vessels  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  those?  seen  clearly  with  the  first  lens.  The  difference 
between  the  two  lensc»s  gives  the  degree  of  astigmatism. 

Another  source  of  error  in  measuring  refraction  with  tlie  ophthalmoscope 
lies  in  the  differences  in  th(»  refraction  of  the  same  eye  throngii  different  parts 
of  the  dioptric  mediii.  Thus  the  refraction  at  the  centre  is  never  the  same 
as  the  refniction  at  the  margin  of  the  widely-dilated  pupil.  In  some  eyes 
without  a  nivdriatic  tlie  pupil  dilated  in  the  dark  room  shows  a  very  different 
refraction  at  its  niiirgin  from  that  at  its  center.  The  refraction  at  the  center 
of  the  pupil  is  commonly  what  is  of  importance,  and  the  (M*ror  which  might 
occur  by  measuring  refraction  through  the  iiiV^v  of  the  pupil  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Again,  the  refraction  of  the  eye  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  retina. 
Iq  a  perfectly  spherical  eye  the  refraction  at  the  macula  is  least  hyperopic  or 
most  myopic.  The  refraction  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  retina  and  choroid 
may  be  highly  hyperopic,  even  in  eyes  (piite  myopic  at  the  macula.  Then, 
toO|  the  depth  of  the  fundus  may  vary  in  other  ways,  as  frou)  posterior 
rtiphyloma  or  cupping  or  swelling  of  the  optic;  nerve  entrance. 
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It  is  therefore  important  to  select  for  the  measurement  of  refraction  the 
details  of  a  certain  part  of  the  fundus,  generally  as  near  the  macula  as  pos- 
sible. For  astigmatism  the  examiner  should  take  as  test  lines  the  vessels  run- 
ning from  the  disk  to  the  macula,  with  their  lateral  branches.  The  large 
vessels  as  they  pass  upwanl  and  downward  from  the  optic  disk  are  particularly 
liable  "to  protrude  into  the  vitreous,  and  thus  give  an  appearance  of  astigma- 
tism when  none  is  really  present.  The  pigment-layer  of  the  retina  and  the 
vessels  are  usually  the  parts  the  refraction  of  which  is  measured ;  but  the 
attention  may  be  fixed  upon  any  other  detail  seen  within  the  eye.  In 
glaucoma  the  refraction  of  the  bottom  of  the  cup  may  be  compared  with  the 
refraction  at  the  margin  of  the  cup,  or  in  optic  neuritis  the  summit  of  the 
swelling  may  have  its  refraction  compared  with  that  of  the  retina  beyond  the 
swelling.  By  its  refraction  the  surgeon  may  seek  to  locate  an  opacity  in  the 
vitreous.  Tfce  distances  in  front  of  the  plane  of  emmetropia  indicated  by  a 
certain  hyperopia,  and  the  distances  behind  that  plane  indicated  by  an  equal 
myopia,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  calculated  for  the  average  eye,  hav- 
ing an  antero-posterior  axis  of  22.824  mm.  (see  also  page  178). 


Diopten. 

n.  Dlminullon. 

M.  Increase. 

Diopters. 

H.  Diminution. 

M.  Increase 

1 

0.31 

0.32 

7 

2.0;^ 

2.52 

2 

0.62 

0.06 

8 

2.28 

2.93 

3 

0.92 

1.01 

9 

2.53 

3.35 

4 

1.21 

1.37 

10 

2.78 

3.80 

5 

1.50 

1.74 

15 

3.91 

6.28 

6 

1.76 

2.13 

20 

4.90 

9.31 

2.  Indirect  Method. — In  using  the  ophthalmoscope  "by  the  indirect 
method  rays  coming  from  the  retina  are  focussed  by  the  object  lens  to  form 
a  real  inverted  image  between  that  lens  and  the  surgeon's  eye.  When  they 
emerge  from  the  eye  parallel,  this  image  is  formed  at  the  principal  focus  of 
the  object  lens.  When  they  emerge  divergent,  as  in  hyperopia,  the  image  is 
formed  farther  fmm  the  lens.  When  they  emerge  conveigent,  as  in  myopia, 
it  is  forme<l  close  to  the  lens.  By  ascertaining  the  exact  distance  of  the 
image  from  the  object  lens  one  may  determine  the  refraction  of  the  eye. 
This  has  been  attempted  by  placing  a  screen  where  the  inverted  image  is 
most  distinct,  and  measuring  its  distance  from  the  object  lens,  but  this 
methoil  is  not  of  practical  value. 

A  modification  of  this,  the  Schmidf-Rlmpler  methody  instead  of  the  screen 
lias  a  source  of  light  of  j)eculiar  form,  enabling  the  surgeon  to  judge  when 
it  is  accurately  focus.sed.  To  use  it  the  object  lens  is  placed  exactly  its  focal 
distance  from  the  principal  plane  of  the  eye,  and  by  trial  the  surgeon  finds 
what  distance  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  must  be  held  from  the  lens  to  give 
the  most  distinct  view  of  the  image  of  the  source  of  light  upon  the  fundus. 
This  is  obtained  when  the  focus  of  the  mirmr  coincides  with  the  focus  of  the 
obji*ct  lens ;  and  a  scale  attached  to  the  lens  gives  for  each  position  of  this 
image  the  amount  of  hyperopia  or  myopia  to  wliich  it  corresponds.  Fig.  152 
represents  the  course  of  the  rays  in  this  method,  the  solid  lines  indicating  the 
niys  reflected  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  and  entering  the  eye,  and  the 
broken  lines,  the  rays  coming  from  tlie  patient's  retina  to  the  eye  of  the 
surgeon. 

By  the  indirect  method  the  nearer  to  the  eye  the  object  lens  is  held  the 
smaller  is  the  inverted  image  in  myopia,  and  the  larger  it  is  in  hyperopia. 
The  change  of  size  due  to  the  change  of  distance  of  the  lens  in  front  of 
the  jiatient's  eye  varies  with  the  degree  of  ametropia.  Hence  the  ])re.'<ence 
and  kind  of  ametropia  of  high  degree  can  be  recognized  by  varying  the  dis- 
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tance  of  the  lens  from  the  eye.     In  hyperopia  the  withdrawal  of  the  lens 
from  the  eye  makes  the  image  smaller,  in  myopia  it  makes  it  larger.     In 


Fio.  152.— Course  of  rays  lu  Schmidt-Rimpler's  method. 

astigmatism  such  withdrawal  makes  the  disk  relatively  larger  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction,  and  relatively  smaller  in  the  meridian 
of  least  refraction.  This  change  in  the  form  of  the  disk  is  an  evidence  of 
astigmatism,  most  noticeable  in  high  mixed  astigmatism. 

Skiascopy ;  Retinoscopy ;  The  Shadow-test.— The  method  of  de- 
termining refraction  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  position  of  the  inverted 
image  is  of  little  practical  value,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  position  of  that  image  and  its  nearness  to  the  eye.  Skiascopy  is  essen- 
tially a  method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  inverted  image  from  the  imi- 
tient's  eye  with  great  accuracy.     Fig.  153  represents  an  eye  in  front  of  which 


Fig.  153.— Eye  with  convex  lens  placed  before  it. 

is  placed  a  convex  lens,  causing  the  rays  from  a  point,  P,  of  the  retina  to  be 
focussed  at  7^ ;  the  lens,  X,  may  l)e  regarded  as  composed  of  two  lenses,  IJ 
and  //" — //'  strong  enough  to  render  parallel  the  rays  emerging  from  the 
eye,  and  //"  able  to  take  parallel  rays  and  ftxjusthem  at  J?.  By  subtracting 
the  strength  of  i"  from  that  of  7>,  it  is  easy  to  get  IJ,  the  correcting  lens. 
Suppose  L  to  have  a  strength  of  5  D.,  and  /?  to  be  1  m.  (the  focal  distance  of 
a  1  D.  lens)  from  L.  L"  will  be  1  D.,  and  5—  1  =-  4  D.,  the  strength  of  U 
required  to  correct  the  hyperopia. 

The  strength  of  L"  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  L  is  found  by  determining 
the  distance  of  R  from  the  lens.  In  Fig.  1 54,  representing  the  patient's  eye 
(myopic)  fix^ussiug  the  niys  from  A  at  C  and  from  B  at  />,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  if  the  surgeon's  eye  be  placed  at  iV,  nearer  the  patient's  eye  than  C  2), 
the  ray  reaching  it  from  .1  comes  through  the  up]>er  part  of  the  pupil,  so  that 
A  will  ap]H»ar  at  a  in  that  direction.  But  if  the  surgeon's  eye  be  placed  at 
N'y  beyon<l  ( '  7>,  the  |K)int  -I  will  apjiear  to  be  located  in  the  lower  part  of 
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the  pupil  toward  a',  the  ray  from  A  reaching  the  surgeon's  eye  from  that 
direction.  In  the  same  way,  from  Nj  B  will  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  from  iV,  in  the  up[)er  part  of  the  pupil. 


Fig.  IM.— Showing  liow  the  rays  cross,  and  so  change  their  relative  positions  at  the  plane  of  reversal,  D  C. 

This  reversal  in  the  apparent  positicm  of  any  given  points  of  the  retina 
occurs  at  the  distance  of  (^and  D.  Closer  to  the  eye  the  point  really  above 
appcjirs  above ;  the  retina  is  seen  in  an  erect  image.  Farther  from  the  eye, 
the  i>oint  really  above  appears  below,  and  the  point  really  below  appears 
above ;  the  retina  is  seen  in  the  inverted  image.  The  change  fiom  the  erect 
to  the  inverted  image  occurs  at  the  point  for  which  the  patient's  eye  is 
focussed,  either  by  its  own  myopic  refraction  of  a  lens  placed  before  it ;  which 
point  is,  therefore,  called  the  point  of  reversal. 

The  position  of  the  i>oint  of  reversid  is  determined  with  practical  accuracy 
hy  observing  the  apparent  direction  of  movement  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
pupil.  The  light  is  thrown  on  the  eye  with  a  mirror,  usually  a  sp(»cial  form 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror,  which  may  be  either  plane  or  concave.  If 
plane,  it  should  have  a  small  sight-hole,  2  or  2^  mm.  in  diameter,  with  its 
mai^in  free  from  reflections.  By  turning  the  mirror  slightly  in  different 
directions  the  light  reflected  from  it  on  the  patient's  face,  and  also  the  jMjrtion 
entering  his  eye  and  falling  on  the  retina,  are  made  to  move  correspondingly. 
The  movement  of  light  and  shade  as  it  ap|)ears  in  the  pupil  is  now  watched. 
When  the  apparent  movement  is  in  the  same  directicm  as  the  real  movement 
of  the  light  on  the  retina,  the  erect  image  is  being  watched,  and  the  surgeon's 
eye  must  be  inside  of  the  point  of  reversal,  as  at  N  (Fig.  154).  When  the 
apparent  movement  in  the  pupil  is  the  opposite  of  the  real  movement  of  light 
on  the  retina,  an  inverted  image  is  l)eing  watched  and  the  surgeon's  eye  is 
beyond  the  point  of  reversal,  as  at  iV.  By  studying  these  opposite  move- 
ments <m  the  two  si<les  of  the  ])oint  of  reversal  that  point  is  located. 

With  a  <'ertain  movement  of  the  mirror  there  is  always  the  same  move- 
ment of  the  light  on  the  face  whether  tlu*  mirror  be  plane  or  concave.  Thus, 
when  the  mirn)r  is  made  to  face  upward  the  light  moves  upward  across  the 
patient's  face.  If  the  mirror  is  turned  d()>yn,  the  light  moves  down  across 
the  patient's  face.  With  the  plane  mirror  the  light  on  the  retina  always 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  light  on  the  face — in  the  same  direction, 
or  irith  the  mirror.  With  the  concave  mirror  the  light  on  the  retina  always 
moves  in  the  direction  opjX)site  to  that  of  the  light  on  the  face — always  moves 
agninsi  the  mirn)r  (Fig.  155).  The  reason  for  this  is  that  with  the  plane 
minror  the  light  enters  the  eye  as  though  coming  from  an  image  (called  the 
immediate  aource  of  light)  as  far  l)ehind  the  mirror  as  the  real  or  original 
wurce  is  in  front;  but  with  the  concave  mirror  the  immediate  murce — the 
point  from  which  the  light  seems  to  come  to  the  eye — is  a  small  inverted 
image  of  the  original  nource  of  light,  form<Ml  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

Hence,  with  the  plane  mirror,  if  the*  light  in  the  pupil  apjwars  to  move 
wUh  the  mirror — with  the  light  on  the  fac<^ — the  surgeon  knows  that  the  point 
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of  reversal  is  not  between  him  and  the  patient.  But  when,  with  the  same 
mirror,  the  apparent  movement  of  light  in  the  pupil  is  against  the  mirror — 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  movement  of  light  on  the  face — he  knows  that 
the  point  of  reversal  is  between  him  and  the  patient — that  he  is  beyond  the 
point  of  reversal  and  looking  at  the  inverted  image.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  with  the  concave  mirror  the  light  in  the  pupil  appears  to  move  with 
the  mirror — with  the  light  on  the  face — the  sui^eon  knows  that  this  is  the 
opposite  of  the  real  movement  of  light  on  the  patient's  retina,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  is  watching  an  inverted  image.  But  if  with  the  concave  mirror  the 
light  in  the  pupil  appears  to  move  against  the  mirror — against  the  light  on 
the  face — knowing  this  to  be  the  direction  of  the  real  movement  of  light  on 


Fig.  155.— Course  of  rays  in  skiascopy  with  concave  mirror :  A  A,  one  position  of  mirror  givine  imme- 
diate source  of  light  at  /.  and  illuminating  retina  toward  a;  £  B,  another  position  of  mirror  with  imme- 
diate source  of  light  at  I',  and  retina  illuminated  toward  b. 

the  retina,  he  knows  he  is  watching  an  erect  image,  the  point  of  reversal  being 
somewhere  behind  him. 

Rate  of  Movement,  Form,  and  Brigrhtness  of  the  Ligrht-area. — Besides 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  light  and  shadow,  the  brightness  and  form 
and  rate  of  movement  of  the  illuminated  area  in  the  pupu  are  of  practical 
importance.  At  the  point  of  reversal  a  single  point  of  the  retina  appears  to 
occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  pupil.  As  the  point  of  reversal  is  departed 
from,  more  and  more  of  the  retina  is  seen  in  the  pupil.  Hence,  near  to  the 
point  of  reversal  a  slight  movement  of  the  light-area  on  the  retina  w^ill  appear 
to  carry  the  light  entirely  across  the  pupil — the  light  and  shadow  move  in  the 
pupil  swiftly.  But  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  point  of  reversal  they  move 
slower. 

The  apparent  form  of  the  light-area  in  the  pupil  is  also  modified  by  the 
nearness  of  the  surgeon  to  the  point  of  reversal.  The  actual  form  of  the 
light-area  on  the  retina  is  commonly  circular.  This  circle  appears  greatly 
magnified  when  the  surgeon  is  near  the  point  of  reversal,  anci  only  a  small 
part  of  its  margin  can  be  seen  in  the  pupil  at  one  time,  the  lM)undary  between 
light  and  shade  appearing  almost  a  straight  line.  While  far  away  from  the 
jK)int  of  reversiil,  especially  if  the  surgeon  be  near  the  pupil,  the  whole  area 
of  retinal  illumination  may  be  seen  in  the  pupil  as  a  complete  circle.  More 
important  still  in  determining  the  apparent  form  of  the  light-area  are  regular 
astigmatism,  aberration,  and  irregular  astigmatism,  to  be  presently  con- 
sidered. 

The  brightness  of  the  light-area  in  the  pupil  de]>ends  on  the  concentration 
of  the  light  thrown  into  the  eye  and  the  extent  to  which  the  retina  is  magni- 
fied. The  immediate  source  of  light  being  commonly  near  the  mirror,  the 
light  is  most  concentnitcHl  <m  the  retina  when  the  mirror  is  held  near  the 
point  of  reversid.     But  just  at  the  point  of  reversal  the  magnification  of  the 
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retina  makes  the  illumination  appear  feeble,  so  that  the  brighest  area  of  light 
in  the  pupil  is  obtained  about  1  or  2  D.  from  the  point  of  reversal. 

Practical  Application  of  Skiascopy. — The  room  should  be  thor- 
oughly darkened,  and  the  source  of  light  shaded  with  an  opaque  chimney 
having  a  circular  opening  opposite  the  brightest  part  of  the  flame. 

For  the  plane  mirror  the  source  of  light  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  brought  quite  close  to  the  mirror  and  moved  with  the  mirror  to  or  from 
the  {mtient's  eye,  and  the  opening  in  the  shade  should  be  5  or  10  mm.  in 
diameter. 

For  the  concave  mirror  the  flame  is  to  be  back  of  the  patient's  head, 
generally  as  far  from  the  mirror  as  possible ;  and  if  a  shade  is  used,  the 
oj)ening  should  be  10  to  20  mm.  in  diameter. 

When  not  othenvise  stated,  the  following  description  refers  to  skiascopy 
with  the  plane  mirror.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  concave  mirror  by  reversing 
the  significance  of  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  light  in  the  pupil  : 

1.  Hyperopia. — Without  a  lens  the  light  moves  across  the  pupil  with  the 
light  on  the  face.  The  convex  lens,  L  (Fig.  153),  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  hyperopia  and  to  give  a  point  of  reversal,  7?,  is  placed  before  the  eye. 
The  surgeon,  then  varying  his  distance  from  the  patient's  eye,  tries  the  move- 
ment of  light  and  shadow  alternately  from  within  R^  where  the  movement  is 
withy  and  from  beyond  JK,  where  the  movement  is  ar/ainsf,  the  light  on  the 
face.  The  position  of  the  point  of  reversal  is  thus  determined.  Its  distance 
from  the  jwtient's  eye  is  then  measured  or  estimated.  This  is  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  over-correcting  effect  of  the  lens  L,  which  over-correcting  effect, 
subtracted  from  the  whole  strength  of  the  lens,  leaves  the  strength  required 
to  correct  the  hyperopia. 

Suppose  a  5  D.  convex  lens  placed  before  the  eye  gives  movement  with  the  light  on 
the  face  at  20  in.  (51  cm.),  and  against  the  light  on  the  face  at  30  in.  (76  cm.),  the  point 
of  reversal  taken  as  midway  is  at  about  the  focal  distance  of  a  1.5  diopter  lens;  the 
over-correcting  effect  of  the  5  D.  lens  equals  5.  -  1.5  =  3.5  D. — the  strength  of  the  lens 
required  to  correct  the  hyperopia. 

In  making  the  final  determination  of  the  refraction,  if  the  freedom  of  the 
eye  from  astigmatism  and  aberration  allows  the  movement  of  light  and  shadow 
to  be  easily  watched  at  a  greater  distance,  a  weaker  lens,  giving  a  point  of 
reversal  farther  from  the  eye,  may  be  used.  But  if  there  be  much  irregular 
astigmatism  or  aberration,  the  determination  can  be  more  correctly  made  with 
a  point  of  reversal  still  closer  to  the  eye. 

2.  Myopia. — From  the  myopic  eye  the  rays  emerge  already  convergent  to 
meet  in  a  point  of  reversal  that  can  be  determined  without  the  use  of  any 
lens,  except  in  myopia  of  verj-  low  degree.  Commonly,  however,  it  is  too 
close  to  the  eye  for  accuracy,  and  a  concave  lens  partly  correcting  the  myopia 
should  be  placed  before  the  eye,  and  the  remaining  myopia  measured  and 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  concave  lens  for  the  total  myopia. 

For  example,  in  a  case  of  myopia  of  10  D.,  a  concave  9  D.  lens  being  placed  before 
the  eye,  the  point  of  reversal  is  found  at  1  m.  This  corresponds  to  myopia  of  ID., 
which,  added  to  9  D.,  the  strength  of  the  lens,  gives  10 1).,  the  total  myopia.  In  the  case 
of  very  low  myopia,  as  only  0.25 1).,  a  convex  1 1),  lens  is  j>laced  before  the  eye,  and  the 
point  of  reversal  found  in  this  case  at  81  in.  (78.5  cm.),  indicating  1.2;')  D.  of  myopia. 
rrom  this,  by  subtracting  1  D.,  the  strength  of  the  lens,  we  get  0.25  D.,  the  myopia 
originally  present. 

3.  Emmetropia  is  shown  when  the  convex  It^ns  placed  before  the  eye  gives 
a  point  of  reversal  just  at  its  focal  distance. 
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4.  RegiUar  Astigmatism. — In  regular  astigmatism  the  rays  coming  from 
the  retina  emerge  from  the  cornea  with  dilFerent  degrees  of  divergence  or 
convergence  in  different  meridians.  For  the  two  principal  meridians  there 
are,  therefore,  always  the  two  separate  points  of  reversal,  their  distance  apart 
indicating  the  amount  of  astigmatism. 

When  in  such  an  eye  a  point  of  reversal  is  found,  it  is  soon  discovered 
that  it  is  a  point  of  reversal  only  for  the  movement  in  one  direction.  The 
surgeon's  eye,  placed  at  this  point,  sees  the  retina 
magnified  enormously  in  the  direction  ot  the  one 
meridian,  and  magnified  much  less  in  the  other  prin- 
cipal meridian.  This  makes  the  light-area  in  the 
pupil  appear  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
meridian,  giving  it  a  band-tike  appearance^  shown  in 
Fig.  156. 

To  make  this  band-like  appearance  most  distinct, 
the  immediate  source  of  light  should  be  at  the  point 
of  reversal  for  the  other  meridian.  With  the  plane 
^'^'an^eTn^shado^w  te?t^*^  mirror  the  surgeon  must  place  his  eye  at  the  point 
of  reversal  nearest  the  eye,  where  he  will  get  move- 
ment undistinguishable  in  one  meridian,  and  tcith  the  light  on  the  lace  in  the 
other.  The  original  source  of  light  is  then  to  be  pushed  away  from  the 
mirror,  its  reflection  (the  immediate  source)  retreating  correspondingly  behind 
the  mirror  until  it  reaches  the  point  of  reversal  for  the  other  principal 
meridian.  The  direction  of  the  band-like  appearance  is  to  be  carefully  noted 
as  the  direction  of  the  principal  meridian  of  greatest  refraction — the  direction 
for  the  axis  of  a  convex  cylinder  that  would  correct  the  astigmatism.  The 
direction  of  the  other  principal  meridian,  the  direction  for  the  axis  of  a  con- 
cave cylinder  to  correct  the  astigmatism,  will  be  at  right  angles  to  this. 

With  the  concave  mirror  the  surgeon's  eye  should  be  placed  at  the  point 
of  reversal  that  is  the  farthest  from  the  eye  and  the  original  source  of  light 
brought  closely  to  the  mirror,  causing  its  conjugate  image  (the  immediate 
source  of  light)  to  go  farther  from  the  mirror  and  closer  to  the  patient's  eye, 
until  it  reaches  the  nearer  ])oint  of  reversal,  and  the  band-like  appearance 
appears  most  distinct  in  the  meridian  of  least  refraction.  In  this  position 
the  band  cannot  be  seen  to  move  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  at  right 
angles  it  also  moves  with  the  light  on  the  face. 

Having  determined  the  dire(*tion  of  the  principal  meridians  of  astigmatism, 
the  hyperopia  or  myopia  in  each  is  to  be  measured  separately,  just  as  hyper- 
opia or  myopia  would  be  measured  in  any  other  case,  with  the  light  as  near 
the  plane  mirror  as  possible  or  as  far  away  as  convenient  from  the  conclave 
mirror.  The  difference  of  refraction  between  the  two  meridians  is  the 
amount  of  astigmatism.  When  it  has  been  determined,  a  cylindrical  lens 
correlating  it  should  be  placed  with  the  proper  spherical  lens  before  the  eye, 
and  the  test  applied  to  ascertain  if  the  correction  is  really  complete. 

Aberration. — In  most  eyes  the  refraction  at  the  edge  of  the  dilated  pupil 
is  more  myopic  or  less  hyperopic  than  at  the  center.  In  this  form,  called 
positive  aberration,  the  point  of  reversal  for  the  edge  of  the  pupil  is  nearer 
the  eye  than  the  point  of  reversal  for  the  center,  and  from  the  latter  point 
movement  of  light  af/aini<t  the  light  on  the  face  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  edge 
of  the  pupil.  This  light  in  thl»  edge  is  brighter  than  the  light  at  the  center 
of  the  pupil,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  error  on  tliis  account. 
When  the  center  of  the  pupil  is  the  more  myopic  it  is  called  negative  aberra-' 
tion.     The  circular  distribution  of  aberration  largely  determines  the  shape  of 
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light  and  shadow  in  the  pupil,  making  it  more  circular  when  otherwise  it 
would  be  of  different  shape,  as  in  regular  astigmatism. 

When  aberration  is  present  the  point  of  reversal  for  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  may  be  close  to  the  surgeon's  eye,  while  the  point  of  reversal  for  the 
center  is  far  from  it.  In  this  case  the  movement  of 
the  light  in  the  center  of  the  pupil  will  be  slow,  while 
in  the  margin  it  will  be  swift.  The  light-area  then 
appears  to  swing  around  a  fixed  center,  and  assumes 
an  angular  sha])e,  shown  in  Fig.  157.  This  is  the 
appearance  presented  in  conical  cornea  where  the  cen- 
ter of  the  pupil  is  more  myopic  than  the  margin. 

Irregulajr  Astigmatism. — The  differences  of  re- 
fraction due  to  the  lens-changes  preceding  cataract, 
or  the  irregularities  of  the  cornea  following  j)hlycten- 
ular  keratitis,  break  up  the  light  and  shadow  in  the     ^^^-  i^.-Anguiar  appear- 

...  11    .  *  I  ^  mi  *"ce  in  high  aberration. 

pupil  mto  small  irregular  areas.     The  surgeon  must 

find  which  of  these  areas  is  most  likely  to  be  of  use  for  eye-work,  and  measure 
the  refraction  in  it.  To  do  this  it  may  be  necessarj',  on  account  of  the  small- 
nes8  of  the  area,  to  come  quite  close  to  the  patient's  eye.  Here  a  vsmall  source 
of  light  and  a  small  sight-hole  in  the  mirror  are  of  great  importance. 

Snbjective  Methods  of  Testing  Refraction. — To  determine  what 
lens  is  required  to  bring  perfectly  to  a  focus  the  rays  entering  the  eye  we  may 
resort  to  tests  based  xrpow  a  single  point  of  light.  Thomson's  ametrometer 
consists  of  two  small  gas-flames,  one  fixed  and  the  other  movable  along  a 
graduated  arm,  which  can  be  revolved  about  the  first  as  a  center.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  two  flames  apart  when  their  diffusion-areas  appear  to  just  touch 
each  other  gives  the  degree  of  ametroj>ia  in  the  meridian  parallel  to  the  grad- 
iiate<l  arm.  Hotz  uses  two  small  holes  in  a  disk  placed  in  front  of  a  window 
or  lamp-flame.  To  the  patient  having  astigmatism  each  of  the  points  of  light 
H)  obtained  appears  elongated,  and  by  turning  the  disk  so  that  these  elongated 
images  lie  in  the  same  line,  an  index  enables  the  surgeon  to  read  off  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  meridians  of  astigmatism. 

The  simple  optometer  consists  essentially  of  a  convex  lens  which  is  placed 
close  to  the  eye,  and  a  graduated  arm  extcuiding  from  it  on  which  moves  a 
canl  l)earing  test-tyjx?.  In  emmotropia  the  type  can  be  seen  distinctly  only 
as  far  as  the  ff>cal  distance  of  the  lens.  In  hyj)eropia  it  is  read  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  in  myopia  only  to  a  lesser  distance,  corresponding  to  the  degree 
of  the  ametropia. 

Either  of  the  above  subjective  methods  may  be  found  of  service  where 
others  are  not  available ;  but  they  are  not  commonly  used,  and  by  the  sub- 
jective method  of  determining  refraction  is  commonly  meant  the  metho<l 
with  trial-lenses  and  test-letters. 

The  trial  vane  contains  a  sufficient  series  of  spherical  and  cylindrical 
lenses,  with  trial-frames  in  which  they  can  be  placed  before  the  eye,  prisms, 
i*olid,  pin-hole,  and  slit  disks,  and  colored  glasses.  By  combining  two  or 
more  lenses  together  a  very  few  convex  and  concave  lenses  can  be  made  to 
answer  for  any  case  of  ametr()j)ia,  but  where  many  cases  are  to  be  tested  con- 
venience and  economy  of  time  demand  a  fairly  complete  set  of  lenses.  This 
may  include  pairs  of  convex  and  concave  lenses,  with  0.12  D.  intervals  to 
1.0  D.,  0.25  I),  intervals  to  4  I).,  and  O.oO  I),  intervals  to  8  D.,  for  both 
sphericals  and  cylindricals.  Then  for  the  sphericals,  1  I),  intervals  to  20  D., 
with,  perhaps,  25  D.  and  30  D.  added.  Tlie  j)risms  may  run  by  1-centrad 
inter\'als  to  10.  with  the  12,  15,  20,  and  30  centrad  prisms  in  addition. 
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To  use  the  trial-lenses,  te8t>-letters  suited  to  the  distance  adopted  are  to  be 
hung  in  a  strong  light,  either  natural  or  artificial,  the  latter  being  preferable 
because  it  can  be  made  more  uniform.  The  test-card  should  always  have  one 
or  two  lines  of  letters  smaller  than  those  int<mded  to  l)e  read  at  the  distance 
adopted.  Thus  for  6  m.  there  should  be  a  line  of  5-m.  letters.  Some  pa- 
tients have  visual  acuteness  greater  than  ^. 

Use  of  the  Trial  Ca«e. — The  pin-hole  dink  furnishes  a  ready  means  of 
distinguishing  between  imixjrfect  vision  due  to  ametroj>ia  and  iniperfei't  vision 
due  to  other  causes.  In  the  former  case  the  placing  the  pin-hole  o|)ening 
before  the  eye  lessens  the  diffusion-areas  upon  the  retina  and  imj)roves  vis- 
ion ;  if  the  imperfection  of  vision  is  not  due  to  ametropia,  the  j)in-lK)le  disk 
rather  makes  it  worse. 

The  dit  is  used  in  discovering  astigmatism  of  moderate  or  high  degree 
and  the  direction  of  its  principal  meridians.  In  astigmatism  the  diffusion- 
areas  on  the  retina  are  wider  in  the  direction  of  one  princij>al  meridian  than 
in  the  directicm  of  the  other.  The  «lit  limits  them  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  but  not  in  the  din^ction  of  its  length.  When,  therefore,  it  is  placed 
before  the  eye,  turned  in  one  direction,  it  cuts  down  the  diffusion-area  in  its 
larger  dimension,  giving  the  greatest  improvement  of  vision.  At  right  angles 
to  this  it  limits  the  diffusion-areii  in  the  other  direction,  in  which  it  is  already 
most  limited,  and  gives  the  least  improvement  of  vision.  These  directions 
of  tlie  principal  meridians  of  the  astigmatism  being  found,  the  slit  may  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  one  meridian  and  spherical  lenses  tried  until  one  is 
found  correcting  the  ametropia  in  this  meridian,  and  giving  the  best  vision 
obtainable  through  the  slit.  The  same  is  done  for  the  other  meridian,  and  in 
this  way  the  correcting  lenses,  both  spherical  and  cylindrical,  may  be  deter- 
mined.   This  test  has  practical  value  as  an  apj)roximate  and  confirmatory  test. 

In  the  ordinary  u^e  of  teHt-lcnHCH  each  eye  is  tested  sejmrately,  the  other 
being  covered  by  a  solid  disk  or  ground  glass.  When  accommodation  is 
absent  the  aim  is  to  find  the  lenses  which  give  the  best  vision.  Some  idea 
of  the  ametropia  is  given  by  previous  objective  tests  and  the  acuteness  of  vision 
without  a  lens.  The  conceive  or  convex  lens  expecte<l  to  cx)rrect  it  approxi- 
mately is  placed  before  the  eye  and  the  vision  with  it  not(^d.  Then  weak 
additional  convex  or  concave  lenses  are  held  in  the  hand  in  front  of  this, 
trying  first  the  one,  then  the  other.  If  the  first  lens  has  been  convex,  and 
the  additional  convex  spherical  further  improves  vision,  a  convex  lens  cor- 
respondingly stronger  is  substituted.  The  trial  is  then  repeated,  and  this  is 
continued  until  a  lens  is  found  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
in  strength  without  lessening  the  acuteness  of  vision. 

If  the  eye  is  free  from  astigmatism,  this  is  the  lens  desired  ;  but  to  test 
such  freedom  from  astigmatism  cylindrical  lenses  slK)uld  be  tried.  The 
cylindrical  lens  is  to  be  held  in  front  of  the  spherical  lens  selecte<l,  and  its 
axis  turned  in  different  directions,  as  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  For  this  ])urpose  the  astigmatic  lens,  convex  in  one 
meridian  and  equally  concave  in  the  meridian  per|)endicular  thereto,  is  prefer- 
able to  either  the  convex  or  concave  cylinder.  Such  astigmatic  lenses  should 
be  included  in  the  trial  ciise. 

Having  ascertained  that  in  some  one  direction  the  cylindrical  lens  im- 
proves visicm,  such  a  lens  is  to  be  ])laced  in  the  trial-frame,  either  >vith  the 
spherical  lens  already  there  or  with  one  slightly  weaker  if  the  cylindrical  lens 
is  of  the  same  kind,  or  a  slightly  stronger  if  the  cylinder  is  of  the  opposite 
kind.     Thus,  if  the  original  spherical  lens  was  ^   2  I).,  and  -f  1  D.  is  the 
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cylinder  to  be  combined  with  it,  the  spherical  should  be  changed  to  -f  1.5  D. 
If  it  is  preferred  to  use  a  —  ID.  cylinder,  the  spherical  lens  should  be 
changed  to  -f  2.5  D.  After  this  the  cylinder  is  to  be  slightly  turned,  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  patient  being  required  to  indicate  when 
the  turning  makes  his  vision  worse.  This  is  repeated  until  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain just  what  direction  of  the  cylinder-axis  gives  the  best  vision.  Then 
weak  convex  and  concave  spherical  lenses  are  to  be  tried  in  front  of  the 
combined  spherical  and  cylindrical  lenses,  to  «ee  if  either  will  still  further 
improve  the  vision,  and  these  are  followed  with  the  astigmatic  lens  and  a  new 
trial  of  the  direction  for  the  axis.  This  routine  is  to  l^e  repeated  until  any 
change  in  any  factor  of  the  combination  impairs  the  aeuteness  of  vision. 

The  combination  thus  arrived  at  is  the  correcting  lens  of  the  eye  for  the 
distance  at  which  the  test  is  made.  If  this  distance  be  4  or  6  m.,  0.25  or 
0.17  D.  must  be  subtracted  from  the  convex  or  added  to  the  concave  spherical 
lens  to  make  it  the  perfect  correction  for  truly  parallel  rays  from  more  dis- 
tant objects.     The  same  process  is  repeated  for  the  second  eye. 

When  the  power  of  acconimodaiion  is  present^  the  aim  must  be  to  find  the 
strongest  convex  or  the  weakest  concave  spherical  lens  that  gives  the  best 
vision.  Cylindrical  lenses  will  be  tried  as  above,  preferably  before  attempt- 
ing the  final  determination  with  the  spherical  lens.  The  determination  of 
the  sjiherical  lens  is  best  eflTected  by  testing  both  eyes  at  once  and  beginning 
with  convex  lenses  that  are  too  strong  or  concave  lenses  that  are  too  weak 
to  permit  of  the  best  vision.  Then,  if  convex,  before  removing  such  glasses 
the  next  weaker  lenses  should  be  placed  before  the  eyes.  In  this  way  what- 
ever relaxation  of  accommodation  has  been  secured  under  the  first  lenses  is 
preser\'ed.  If  vision  is  yet  not  perfect,  a  still  weaker  lens  is  substituted  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  on  until  the  best  vision  of  which  l)oth  eyes  are  capable 
Is  obtaine<l. 

The  eyes  are  then  to  be  tested  separately  by  covering  each  of  them  alter- 
nately. If  it  is  found  that  only  one  eye  has  attained  to  its  l)est  vision,  the 
lens  before  the  other  eye  is  to  be  still  further  weakened  until  it,  too,  has 
obtained  its  l)est  vision.  The  lenses  thus  chosen  will  be  found  to  correct  the 
total  hyperopia  in  the  majority  of  even  young  j)ersons. 

In  myopia  the  spherical  lenses  are  to  be  made  successively  stronger,  and 
when  the  best  vision  is  obtained  the  eyes  are  to  be  tested  separately  by  alter- 
nate covering. 

M7DRIATICS. 

The  dnigs  atropin,  duboisin,  hyoscyamin,  hyoscin,  daturin,  and  scopol- 
amin,  alkaloids  obtained  from  members  of  the  Solanac^ea?,  and  homatro- 
pin,  a  derivative  of  atro])in,  constitute  the  true  mydriatics.  Applied  to  the 
eye,  they  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  paralysis  of  the  accommoda- 
tion, which  after  a  time,  varying  with  the  drug  and  the  amount  of  it  cm- 
ployed,  entirely  jiasses  away.  In  some  cases  the  dilatation  of  the  puj)il  is  of 
use  in  the  determination  of  refraction,  since  it  renders  easier  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  skiascopy,  and  the  test-lenses.  But  the  chief  value  of  these 
drugs  in  this  connection  lies  in  their  action  as  cydoplegics.  By  paralyzing 
the  ciliary  muscle  they  eliminate  the  influence  of  accommodation. 

In  healthy  eyes  a  single  drop  of  one  of  the  following:  solutions  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  accomplish  this:  atropin,  1  :  100,  duboisin,  hyoseyamin,  or 
seopolamin,  1  :  250.  Of  homatropin  hydrobromate  a  sinjrle  drop  of  even  a 
saturated  solution  will  not  paralyze  the  accommo<lation.  It  must  be  used  by 
repeated  instillations  of  a  2  to  4  per  cent,  solution  at  short  intervals.  Any 
of  the  other  drugs  will  prove  effective  in  weaker  solutions  if  the  instillations 
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are  repeated.  In  practice  it  is  customary  to  prescribe  either  atropin,  duboi 
in,  or  hyoseyamin  in  solutions  of  the  strength  named,  to  be  instilled  at  t 
patient's  home  three  times  a  day  for  one  or  more  days.  The  repeated  inst 
lations  are  necessary  to  guard  against  their  possibly  imperfect  character. 

Homatropin  should  be  instilled  by  the  surgeon  or  a  trained  assistant,  ai 
the  instillations  repeated  every  five  or  ten  minutes  until  from  four  to  six  ha 
been  made  ;  and  after  its  use  the  determination  of  the  refraction  should 
completed  within  one  or  two*  hours,  as  it  often  begins  to  lose  its  control  < 
the  ciliary  muscle  soon  after  that  time. 

In  the  choice  of  the  mydriatic  homatropin  has  the  advantage  of  great 
brevity  of  action.  The  accommodation  completely  recovers  from  its  effe 
usually  within  forty-eight  hours,  while  after  atropin  two  or  three  weeks  a 
required  before  it  is  quite  recovered,  and  after  the  use  of  the  other  dm 
named  from  one  to  two  weeks  must  elapse.  Scopolamin,  1  :  500,  is  an  ei 
cient  mydriatic,  use<l  by  making  two  instillations  one  hour  apart.  Accomra 
(lation  will  completely  return  in  six  days.  Even  weaker  solutions  may 
efficacious. 

In  using  these  drugs  certain  alarming  intoxicating  effects  must  be  bor 
in  mind.  While  in  the  amount  mentioned  most  people  do  not  experien 
these,  in  exceptional  c^ses  a  single  drop  of  one  of  the  solutions  mentiont 
except  of  homatropin,  may  cause  severe  symptoms  of  intoxication.  The 
are— dryness  and  redness  of  the  throat  and  skin,  with  delirium  and  inc 
ordination  of  movement,  esj)ecially  inability  to  walk.  The  patient  is  c 
usually  much  disturbed,  but  his  friends  may  be  greatly  alarmed,  althouj 
from  any  such  dose  these  symptoms  are  quite  unattended  by  danger.  ( 
their  apjiearance  the  use  of  the  drug  must  be  suspended,  the  patient  ke 
quiet,  given  water  freely,  and,  if  decidedly  delirious,  small  doses  of  i 
opiate. 

Homatropin  is  much  the  least  likely  to  produce  such  symptoms,  ai 
duboisin,  hyoseyamin,  and  sco|X)lamin  (which  may  be  but  different  nam 
for  the  same  drug)  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  them.  In  the  eyes  of 
few  persons  these  mydriatics  produce  marked  conjunctival  irritation  or  i 
flammation,  and  the  homatropin  solutions  mentioned  always  produce  a  tei 
porary  hyperemia  of  the  conjunctival  and  pericorneal  vessels  during  t 
period  of  absorption. 

Cocain,  a  drug  of  an  entirely  different  class,  possessing  little  or  no  pow 
to  paralyze  the  ciliary  muscle,  may  be  useful  to  dilate  the  j)uj)il  in  perso 
over  fifty  years  of  age  whose  pupils  are  small  and  whose  {)ower  of  accomm 
dation  is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  tests  for  refraction.  A  single  instill 
tion  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  is  followed  after  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  1 
decided  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  yet  with  very  little  inconvenience  and  \ 
danger. 

All  drugs  which  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  except  cocain,  are  dang( 
ous  in  eyes  presenting  the  essential  changes  of  glaucoma,  since  they  may  pi 
duce  a  glaucomatous  outbreak.  But  if  such  a  revelation  of  the  presence  i 
glaucoma  is  promptly  met  by  the  proper  treatment,  it  can  hardly  be  regard 
as  unfortunate  for  the  patient.  No  eye  in  which  this  accident  can  occur 
likely  long  to  escai>e  glaucoma,  and  without  the  mydriatic  the  advent  of  tl 
disease  might  be  so  insidious  as  to  esca|>e  detection  until  irreparable  dama 
had  been  clone. 

Whether  mydriatics  should  be  used  in  the  great  mass  of  refraction  cat 
is  a  debated  cjuestioii.  That  with  their  use  the  determination  of  refracti^ 
can  be    more  certiiinly  exact   cannot   be   doubted.     The   question  is  as 
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•rliether  the  increased  certainty  and  accuracy  are  worth  the  discomfort  and 
los&  of  time  from  ordinary  occupations  that  the  mydriatic  causes.     In  deciding 
this   question  the  desires  of  the  patient  and  the  appreciation  of  exactness  in 
his   work  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  will  be  the  determining  factors. 

Tabh  of  the  Different  Mydriatics, 


of  drug  and  salt  com- 
monly used. 


^^*"^0|.»in  Btilphate  .... 
J^tiarin  sulphate  .... 
rl  vc^ecjamin  sulphate  .  . 
^;^**V>oigin  sulphate  .... 
^J'*>l>oIaiiiin  hydrochlorate. 
"onnatropin  hydrobromate 

^-^^>c«^in   hydrochlorate   .    . 


"•  r«  B 


30 
60 
75 
75 
75 
1 
f  Not  com- 
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'.-} 


8  =  11 
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12  min. 
10  " 
10  " 
10  " 
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15     " 
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g 

^ 

OD 
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C0 

^S 

.0^ 

U 

■^1 

ery 
plel 

1 

1:125       30 


]  hoitr. 

4  (lavs. 

15  days. 

40  min. 

3     " 

10    " 

40     " 

2     " 

S    " 

40    " 

2     *' 

8     " 

I  hour. 

12  hours. 

6    " 

1     '^ 

3     " 

2    " 

1     *' 

2     ** 

12  houn 

^'^ith  cocain  the  anesthetic  effect  passes  off  before  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
^s  fairly  commenced.  The  new  local  anesthetic,  eucain,  is  usually  regarded 
af^  having  no  mydriatic  effect,  but  Wagenmann  states  that,  by  a  strong  solu- 
tion repeatedly  applied,  some  dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be  produced. 

Euphthalmin  in  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
)vhich  begins  in  ten  minutes  after  its  instillation,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
in  about  an  hour.  Its  influence  on  accommcnlation  is  relatively  slight,  so 
that  it  has  no  practical  value  as  a  cycloplegic.  It  is  the  best  agent  we  have 
to  produce  brief  dilatation  of  the  pupil  under  a  strong  light.  Combined  with 
<*^>eain,  it  produces  satisfactory  mydriasis  for  the  examination  of  the  eye,  with 
tile  least  annoyance  to  the  patient  and  the  most  rapid  recovery. 

GENERAL  FLAN  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  acuteness  of  vision  for  each  eye  separately,  and  the  near  point  of 
^if^tinct  vision,  should  be  first  ascertained.  If  vision  be  imperfect,  the  pin- 
"^^le  disk  may  be  tried  to  see  if  sucli  imperfection  is  due  to  ametropia  or  to 
^tHer  causes.  Then  the  eye  should  be  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscoj>e  by 
^e  direct  method.  This  gives  a  rough  approximation  of  the  refraction, 
^^pecially  as  regards  hyperopia  or  myopia.  After  this  skiascopy  may  be 
^s^l  or  a  mydriatic  employed.  Then  the  corneal  astigmatism  may  be 
Measured  with  the  ophthalmometer. 

When  the  mydriatic  has  produced  its  full  effect,  the  refraction  is  to  be 

^refully  measured  by  skiascopy,  and  then  to  be  tested  by  the  trial-lenses, 

commencing  with  the  glass  fixed  upon  by  the  shadow-test.     The  value  of  the 

i^ults  obtained  by  the  subjective  method  depeuds  largely  on  the  patient  not 

being  wearied  by  prolonged  testing. 

After  the  correcting  lenses  have  been  thus  ascertained,  the  eye  should  be 

allowed  to  recover  from  the  mydriatic  and  the  trial  with  lenses  repeated. 

Such  a  routine,  carefully  followed  by  one  of  fair  skill,  cannot  fail  to  give 

accurate  and  reliable  results. 
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DiSTixcr  vision,  by  which  the  existence  and  position  of  different  objec 
are  recognized,  as  contrasted  with  mere  perception  of  light,  depends  on  tl 
assorting  or  fwussing  of  the  light  that  falls  on  the  retina.  Imperfect  focu 
sing  of  this  light  causes  imperfect  vision.  To  avoid  this  the  accommodatk 
may  be  strongly  exerted,  contraction  of  the  pupil  secured  by  a  bright  ligfc 
or  the  space  between  the  lids  narrowed.  But  enorts  of  this  kind  to  impro^ 
vision,  if  frec^uently  or  constantly  resorted  to,  are  liable  to  exhaust  the  ei 
durance  of  the  nervous  system  or  disturb  the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  and  i 
api>endages. 

Errors  of  refraction  lead  either  to  imperfect  vision  or  to  eye-straii 
They  may  lead  to  lx)th,  but  generally,  in  so  far  as  the  vision  is  imperfec 
there  has  not  Iwen  eye-strain,  and  in  so  far  as  there  hiis  been  eye-strain  tl: 
imperfection  of  vision  has  been  jwirtly  overcome.  If  the  defect  l>e  great,  tl 
j>art  of  it  overcome  may  cause  eye-strain,  while  beyond  this  some  remains  i 
render  the  vision  still  imi)erfect. 

Normal  and  Abnormal  Refraction:  Bmmetropia  and  Anu 
tropia. — Refraction  may  be  reganled  as  normal  when  it  gives,  under  tl 
refpiirements  to  which  the  eyes  are  subjectetl,  distinct  vision  without  injurioi 
effort.  It  is,  for  ])racticiil  j>urj)oses,  abnormal  when  distinct  vision  is  pn 
vented  by  imjK»rfcct  focussing  of  light  on  the  retina  or  is  obtained  only  I 
excessive  effort — by  eve-strain. 

In  emmetropia  liglit   from  distant  objects  (parallel  rays)  is  accurate! 

focusscd  on  the  retina  without  accommodative  effort.     Any  deiwrture  froi 

this  optical  condition  of  the  eye  constitutes  ametropia.     Emmetropia  is  tl 

ideal  state  of  refraction.     In  it  not  only  are  niys  from  distant  objects  pe 

fectlv  fo('Ussi'<l  witliont  effort,  but  niys  from  n(»ar  objwts  are  focussed  upc 

the  retina  with  the  minimum  exertion  of  accommodation  ;  not  only  are  distal 

objects  seen  distinctly,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  accommoilation  is  availab 

for  the  distinct  seeing  of  near  objects.     It  is  true  that  the  myopic  eye  may  I 

j  able  to  s<'e  objects  still  nearer  to  the  eye,  but  the  gjiin  of  a  very  fe\v  inches  i 

;  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  distinct  near  vision  is  more  than  balanced  by  tl 

I  loss  of  distinct  vision  for  everything  beyond  a  certain  verj'  limited,  distance 

I  and  the  gain  in  lessi'ntKl  accomnuKlation  re<|uired  for  near  objects  is  nioi 

than  l)alanc(Ml  by  loss  thniugh  the  incn»ased  nee<l  for  convergence.     Carefi 

examination  <»1*  large  numbers  of  eyes,  ]>articiilarly  among  sch(x>l-childrei 

shows  that  the  actual  cxjH*rience  of  life  fully  supjwrts  the  theoretical  advantaj 

J  of  emmetropia. 

The  same  observations  show  that  exact  emmetropia  is  comparatively  rar 
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The    writer  among  4000  eyes  found  the  following  proportions  of  ametropia 
of  d  afferent  kinds,  and  of  emmetropia  : 

Frequency  of  Ametropia, 

Compound  hyfieropic  astigmatimi] 1610  eyes,  or  40.2  per  cent. 

Hyperopia 1225  "  30.6  " 

Compound  myopic  astigmatism 361  *'            9.  " 

Mixed  astigmatism 267  "  6.7  " 

Simple  hyperopic  astigmatism 249  "  6.2  " 

Myopia 158  "  5.  " 

Simple  myopic  astigmatism 79  **            2.  ** 

Emmetropia 51  "  1.3  " 

Jt  may  be  asked,  If  emmetropia  is  the  ideal  state  of  refraction,  why  is  it 

so      ■.  abarely  found  ?     The  answer  is  that  the  shape  of  the  eye  results  from  pro- 

c^s=ts=i^?8  of  growth  resisting  intraocular  pressure,  and  cannot  be  a  rigid,  definite, 

fi^s^^lnematical  form.     The  ideal  form  for  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  ideal 

o^    '§i^ix)portion  between  different  parts,  are  never  found  in  life.     The  deviations 

c>"f"     ^t:  lie  eye  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  deviations  of  the  other  organs, 

Y>x^'t:.   sufficient  to  cause  errors  of  refraction  of  practical  importance  in  a  verj'  large 

^ropiortion  of  eyes.     The  study  above  referred  to  indiciites  that  the  largest 

nvirx^ber  of  eyes  have  low  hyi)eropia ;  62  per  c^nt.  show  hyperopia  of  1.5  I). 

or    lc»8s,  including  hyperopic  astigmatism.     The  eye  has  been  evolved  to  meet 

t.Vio     requirements  of  life  among  the  lower  animals  and  savages,  for  whom 

¥iiyopia,  even  of  low  degree,  would  be  a  very  dangerous  defect.     Deviation 

of  the  eye  in  that  direction  cause<l  the  extinction  of  individuals  and  families. 

The  requirements  of  modern  civilized  life,  however,  rapidly  extend  in  the 

direction  of  near  eye-work,  so  that  hyperopia  becomes  a  serious  defect.     Even 

iVie  emmetropic  eye  may  be  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  close  work  ; 

and  as  the  power  of  accommodation  diminishes  with  age,  it  loses  the  ]>ower 

of  distinct  vision  at  short  distances,  requiring  optical  assistance  in  all  cases 

(fre^yopia), 

IQye-straill. — The  symptoms  arising  from  excessive  efforts  to  prevent 

indistinctness  of  vision  may  be  considennl  under  this  head.     They  are  largely 

the  same  in  different  forms  of  ametropia,  and  may  also  arise  from  excessive 

eye-work,  insufficient  light,  or  other  unfavorable  conditions,  even  though  the 

eyes  be  emmetropic*    Eye-strain  is  caused  by  excessive  use  of  the  acoonimo- 

<«tion,  from  too  long  hours  of  close  work,  or  by  looking  at  small  objects 

,    ^'ght  too  near  the  eye ;  or  because  of  deficient  vision,  or  in  making  good 

wie  defect  of  hyperopic  eyes ;  or  by  ordinar}^  near  work  after  the  acconmioda- 

^'on  has  diminished  with  age  {presbyoput).     It  may  also  arise  from  excessive 

efforbj  to  keep  the  eyes  properly  directed,  as  of  convergence  where  objects 

^^^  to  be  brought  too  close  on  account  of  uncorrected  myopia,  or  from  the 

^^ort  of  accurately  co-ordinating  musc»ular  movements,  as  those  of  acconamo- 

y^tion  and  convergence.     It  may  come  by  exhaustion  of  the  visual  centers 

*/^  ^he  effort  to  appreciate  blurreil  and  imperfect  retinal  images,  or  it  may  be 

.  ^*P  to  the  use  oi  eyes  otherwise  normal  at  a  time  when  the  general  nutrition 

**^  ^'^vtmired  by  wasting  disease  or  exhaustion  by  effort  in  other  directions. 

Eye-strain  may  b<^  manifested  by  failure  of  near  vision  after  use  of  the 

^y^s    [relaxed  aecommodation)  or  by  temporary  blurring  of  distant   vision 

^^Pumii  of  accommodation);  by  changes  in  the  retina — swelling  and  opacity, 

^^^H  dilatation  of  the  retinal  vessels  and  exaggerated  reflexes  ;  by  (changes  in 

^*^^  optic  ne^^•e — redness,  haziness,  or  opacity  or  swelling  of  the  nerve-head  ; 

l^y  i?hanges  in  the  choroid,  including  increased  redness,  or  alteration  of  color 

w  edema  or  atrophy ;  and,  secondary  to  the  changes  in  the  choroid,  by  opaci- 
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ties  in  the  vitreous  and  the  crystalline  lens,  and  softening  of  the  sclera  witl 
local  bulging  {poateHor  staphyloma). 

The  progressive  changes  in  refraction,  to  be  discussed  under  Myopia,  ar 
also  symptoms  of  eye-strain.  Acute  or  chronic  conjunctivitis  may  arise  fror 
the  same  cause.  This  may  amount  to  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  irritatioi 
felt  when  the  eyes  are  tired,  or  it  may  develop  into  a  chronic  catarrhal  con 
junctivitis,  practically  incurable  even  by  removal  of  the  original  cause 
When  the  conjunctivitis  is  severe,  corneal  disease  may  be  associate<l  with  il 
and  if  chronic  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  changes  in  the  lids,  margina 
blepharitis,  styes,  etc.     Eczema  of  the  lids  and  ncighl)oring  parts  has  als 

I  been  ascribed  to  eye-strain  and  relieved  by  wearing  glasses. 

The  symptoms  manifested  outside  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages  are — 
Heartache. — This  is  often  spoken  of  as  reflex,  but  is  better  regarded  a 
-  due  to  nerve-exhaustion.     It  is  commonly  frontal,  in  some  cases  extending  t 
'    the  occiput  or  throughout  the  whole  head.     Sometimes  it  is  strictly  limited 

j  ,  to  one  side — hemicrania.     It  may  be  directly  associated  with  the  use  of  th 

i  eyes,  or  be  apparently  constant,  or  may  occur  at  certain  times,  apparently  no 

determined  by  any  particular  eye- work,  and  yet  in  tlie  latter  case  may  be  a 
,  completely  cured  by  the  careful  relief  of  eye-strain  as  when  more  evidenth 
,'  connected  with  eye-work.  The  headache  of  eye-strain  is  not  sui  generis,  t 
has  the  same  characters  as  headache  arising  from  entirely  different  causes 
In  many  instances  it  is  partly  due  to  eye-strain  and  partly  to  the  othe 
causes.  If  the  other  causes  can  be  disciovered  and  removed,  it  may  be  curec 
without   the  wearing  of  glasses  or  any  reduction  in  eye- work.     More  fre 

5  *  ;  quently  it  is  cured  by  the  correction  of  ametropia  or  faulty  habits  of  usini 

the  eyes.  Sometimes,  when  removal  of  one  factor  has  given  temjK)rary  reliel 
but  the  headache  returns,  the  discovery  and  removal  of  the  other  factor  maj 
be  necessary  to  make  the  relief  j>crmanent. 

\  Neuralgic  pains  in  other  portions  of  the  body  or  attacks  of  migraine  ma^ 

arise  from  eye-stmin.  Anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  similar  disturbances  may  be  due  to  eye-strain.  Nervousness,  which  th( 
patient  speaks  of  as  an  intolerable  desire  to  cry  out  or  do  some  violent  act 
inability  to  keep  quiet  after  prolonged  eye-work,  peevishness  and  irritability 
of  temjier,  are  among  its  manifestations.  For  the  rarer  forms  of  disturl)anc 
the  therai>eutic  test  by  relief  from  the  strain  will  be  necessary  to  establish  th 
diagnosis.  Eye-strain  may  cause  certain  motor  disturbances,  as  twitching  oi 
the  lids,  tonic  blepharosj>asm,  and  in  rare  cases  choreiform  movements  o 
epileptiform  seizures,  or  it  may  be  the  most  substantial  cause  of  hysterica 
manifestations.  With  these,  as  with  headache,  eye-strain  is  usually  but  on 
of  two  or  more  factors. 

Hyperopia, — Ht/peropia,  Hype  ametropia,  or  Far'SightednesSy  is  the  erro 


) 
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Vui.  1.'>K.— Th<r  course  of  rays  in  a  hyperopic  eye. 


of  refraction  irhich  arisen  when  the  retina  is  situated  in  front  of  the  principo 
focuM  of  the  dioptric  surfaces. 

Fig.  158  represents  a  hyperopic  eye  able  to  focus  parallel  raysat/behinc 
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the  retina  and  /  the  lens  which,  turning  tlie  rays  toward  r,  the  virtual  "far 
point"  of  the  eye,  causes  them  to  be  focussed  on  the  retina  and  corrects  the 
hyperopia. 

The  hyi)eropic  eye  is  adjusted  for  convergent  rays,  and  these  are  not 
encountered  in  nature.  Without  accommodation  it  sees  indistinctly  at  all 
distances.  By  the  exertion  of  accommodation  it  sees  clearly,  but  only  by  the 
exertion  of  accommodation  exceeding  (by  the  amount  of  its  hyperopia)  that 
required  of  the  emm*»tropic  eye ;  and,  having  to  use  some  accommodation 
constantly,  it  is  deprived  of  the  periods  of  rest  which  come  to  the  emmetropic 
eye  when  fixed  on  distant  objects.  The  greater  amount  of  accommodation 
required  of  it  causes  the  hyperopic  eye  to  suffer  earlier  from  the  diminution 
of  accommodation  by  age,  and  afterward  the  further  loss  of  accommodation 
deprives  it  of  distinct  distant  vision.  We  have  from  hyperopia  liability  to 
eye-strain  and  indistinctness  of  vision,  either  of  which  may  become  an  indica- 
tion for  correction  of  the  defect  by  convex  lenses. 

Causee,  Varieties,  and  Course. — Hyperopia  is  due  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  antero-posterior  shortening  of  the  eyeball,  axial  hyperopia.  This  is 
caused  not  so  often  by  a  flattening  of  the  globe  as  by  a  diminution  in  all  its 
diameters.  The  other  causes  for  it  are — flattening  of  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea  or  crystalline  lens,  hyperopia  of  curvature^  and  removal  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  (accidental  or  operative),  or  its  congenital  absence  or  dislocation 
— aphakicU  hyperopia.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  also  of  hyperopia  due  to 
a  low  index  of  refraction  of  the  crystalline  lens — index-hyperopia. 

At  birth  nearly  all  eyes  are  hyperopic.  It  is  possible  that  during  the  first 
years  of  life  there  is  some  general  tendency  for  hyperopia  to  diminish,  although 
this  is  not  proven  (see  p.  178).  On  the  other  hand,  from  early  adult  life  to  old 
age  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  hyperopia  to  slowly  increase,  due  to  the 
gradual  increase  in  size  of  the  crj'stalline  lens.  As  Priestley  Smitli  has  shown, 
the  lens,  like  other  structures  of  epithelial  origin,  continues  to  increase  so  long 
as  it  continues  healthy,  increasing  one-third  in  bulk  between  twenty-five  and 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  lens,  supposing  it  to  keep 
the  same  shape,  causes  an  equal  increase  in  its  focal  distance  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  hyperopia.  This  is  independent  of  the  aj)parent  increase  due 
to  the  failure  of  accommodation,  and  continues  after  all  power  of  accommoda- 
tion has  been  lost. 

The  varieties  of  hyperopia  recognized  in  practical  work  arc  based  on  the 
relations  of  hy|)eropia  to  the  accommodation.  They  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  an  example:  Supjwse  a  case  of  hy])eropTa  of  10  D.  in  which  the  total 
ac(M)mm(Klation  is  only  8  D.  When  the  full  |K)wer  of  accommodation  is 
exerte<l,  there  remaii^s  2  D.  of  uncorrected  hyperopia.  This,  a  part  of  the 
hvjieropia  which  no  effort  of  the  accommodation  can  correct,  is  called  the 
abmlute  hyperopia.  It  often  hapix^ns  where  there  is  considerable  hyperopia 
and  go(Kl  accommodation  that  the  accommodation  is  not  fully  relaxed  at  any 
time  when  the  eyes  are  used,  even  for  distant  vision.  If  this  part  of  the 
acconnniMlation  amounts  to  2  I).,  then  so  much  hyperoj)ia  is  always  corrected 
when  the  eyes  are  in  use  ;  it  is  called  latent  hyperopia.  Besides  the  2  D.  of 
accommodation  that  cannot  be  relaxed,  there  remains  (3  I),  of  accommodation 
which  can  be  relaxed  or  exerted,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  used  to  correct 
an  equal  amount  of  hy|>eropia,  but  which  hyperopia  can  be  left  uncorrected  at 
will.  This  {Mirt  of  the  hyperopia  which  can  be  corrected  or  not  by  the  accom- 
modation is  called  facultative  hyperopia.  The  absolute  hyperopia  and  the 
facultative,  added  together,  give  the  manifest  hyperopia.  The  manifest 
hyperopia,  with  the  latent  hyperoj)ia,  together  constitute  the  total  hyperopia. 
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The  relations  of  these  different  varieties  or  parts  of  the  hyperopia  may  be 
better  understood  by  the  following  diagram : 

Total  accommodation. 
Involunury  A.        '  Voluntary  A. 


Latent  II. 


Facultative  II. 

Manifest  H. 
Total  hyperopia. 


Absolute  H. 


The  subject  "may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  considering  what  happens 
when  successive  convex  lenses  are  placed  before  an  eye  with  a  hyperopia 
of  10  D.,  and  a  total  accommodation  of  8  I).  Without  any  lens  the  vision 
of  such  an  eye  is  im[)erfect.  A  weak  convex  lens  improves  it,  and  the  im- 
provement continues  as  the  strength  of  the  lens  is  increased  up  to  2  D., 
which  corrects  the  absolute  hyi)eropia,  and,  with  all  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation added  to  it,  focusses  parallel  rays  on  the  retina,  giving  good  distant 
vision.  As  the  convex  lens  is  made  stronger  the  vision  is  not  further  im- 
proved, but  the  best  vision  is  obtained  with  less  exertion  of  accommodation. 
Thus,  with  a  4  D.  lens  it  is  necessary  to  exert  only  6  D.  of  accommodation, 
and  with  a  7  D.  lens  only  3  D.  of  accommodation.  This  continues  until  all 
the  manifest  hyperopia  is  corrected  by  an  8  D.  lens,  the  vision  remaining 
clear  with  only  2  D.  of  accommodation.  If,  however,  a  still  stronger  lens  is 
placed  before  the  eye,  the  accommodation  being  able  to  relax  no  farther,  the 
2  D.  of  accommodation,  plus  the  lens,  gives  an  over-correction,  blurring  dis- 
tant vision.  The  portion  of  the  accommodation  which  cannot  \ye  relaxed  has 
been  indicated  in  the  above  diagram  as  hivoluntari/,  and  the  part  that  can  be 
relaxed  or  exerted  at  will  is  volunUiry  accommodation.  By  the  use  of  a 
mydriatic  the  total  accommodation,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  is  relaxed 
and  the  total  hyperopia  revealed. 

Absolute  hyperopia  only  occurs  after  the  power  of  accommodation  for 
objects  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  has  fallen  below  the  amount  of  hyperopia. 
In  early  life  it  is  only  seen  in  hyperopia  of  the  highest  degree.  After  middle 
age,  the  power  of  accommodation  being  lost,  it  appears  in  all  hyperopic  eyes, 
and  when  the  accommodation  is  entirely  gone  all  hyperopia  is  absolute. 
Ijatent  hyperopia  may  not  be  present.  Alany  persons  with  strong  accommo- 
dation are  able  to  relax  it  entirely  when  looking  at  distant  objects  through 
convex  lenses.  In  other  eyes  it  is  constantly  present,  and  in  still  others  is 
present  only  ])art  of  the  time.  The  inability  to  relax  the  accommodation  is 
often  spoken  of  as  spa^ni  of  accommodation.  Such  spasm  is  most  likely  to 
occur  when  the  eyes  are  irritate<l  or  fatigued.  The  facultative  hyperopia,  lying 
between  the  latent  and  the  al^solute,  varies  with  these,  decreasing  as  either  of 
them  increases,  and  on  the  whole  tending  to  diminish  with  age  along  with  the 
diminishing  accommodation.  In  measuring  refraction  without  a  mydriatic 
the  imj)ortant  point  is  to  get  as  much  of  the  hyperopia  manifest  as  jwssible, 
and  to  do  this  the  two  eyes  must  be  tested  together,  as  recommended  on 
page  209. 

With  reference  to  these  different  varieties  it  is  essential  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  their  relations  to  each  other  are  not  fixed — that  there  is  no  constant 
nitio  between  the  manifest  and  the  latent  hyj)eropia  at  any  particular  age  or 
for  the  individual.  The  j)roportions  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  or  even  from 
minute  to  minute. 

Symptoms. — Since  hyperopia  may  be  corrected  by  aceomnKxlation,  only 
the  highest  degrees  give  rise  to  symptoms  in  early  childhood.  The  earliest 
symptom  is  conver(/ent  t^f/uint,  arising  with  the  effort  of  accoinm(Klation.     This 
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eiPort  beiDg  great,  the  nen'^ous  impulse  overflows,  causing  additional  muscular 

ro/itractions  in  muscles  closely  associated  with  that  of  accommodation,  and 

es|>eoially  excessive  contraction  of  the  internal   recti  muscles.     Convergent 

Sf^tiiiit  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  begin  before  six  years  of  age,  and  is  most 

Ofjnii  inonly  associated  witn  hyperopia  of  high,  but  not  the  highest,  degree. 

Scfuint  occurs  where  the  hypen)pia  can  be  corrected  by  great  exertion  of  the 

aoc*<>mmodation.    When  this  is  too  difficult  imperfect  vision  is  accepted.    Such 

ifii  j>orfect  vision  may  be  noticed  by  a  careful  observer  in  early  childhood,  but 

cc  »ni  iiionly  is  not  detected  until  the  child  begins  to  read.    It  is  then  found  that 

to     increase  the  size  of  the  imperfect  retinal  images  the  book  is  held  very 

clojse  to  the  eyes,  as  in  myopia.     This  practice  in  early  childhood  quite  as 

fre<jviently  indicates  high  hyperopia. 

Under  the  influence  of  school-work  lower  grades  of  the  defect  begin  to 
cauis^^e  eye-strain.    This  often  shows  itself  in  local  congestion  and  inflammation 
oF    the  conjunctiva  and  lids,  conjunctivitis,  styes,  photoi)hobia,  and  frequent 
^winking  on  account  of  the  conjunctival  irritation.     In  later  childhood  begins 
the  liability  to  headache;  young  children  rarely  complain  of  ocular  headache. 
X>uring  school-life  even  the  lower  grades  of  hyi>eropia  are  liable  to  cause  eye- 
strain, but  afterward,  most  eyes  being  used  to  better  advantage  and  not  being 
so  severely  taxed,  the  low  degrees  of  defect  are  less  likely  to  cause  trouble, 
although   headaches   established  during  childhood    may   be  continued,  and 
periods  of  poor  health  may  cause  the  development  of  eye-strain. 

As  the  time  approaches  when  even  emmetropic  eyes  suffer  from  presbyopia, 
hyperopic  eyes  manifest  the  same  symptoms  earlier,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  hy{)eropia.  These  symptoms  are — failure  of  the  vision  for  near-work, 
particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  or  when  tired  or  working  by  poor 
iight :  print  has  to  be  held  farther  from  the  eyes  in  order  to  be  read,  and 
conjunctival  irritation  and  inflammation  again  occur,  often  in  repeated  acute 
attacks  that  are  ascribed  to  "  cold."  Still  later,  as  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation falls  so  low  that  it  can  no  longer  correct  the  hyperopia,  indistinctness 
of  vision  is  developed. . 

Treatznent. — While  any  departure  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye  from  the 
emmetropic  standard  constitutes  an  error  or  an  anomaly  of  refraction,  it  is 
only  when  under  the  conditions  of  work  imposed  upon  the  eye  such  an  error 
or  anomaly  causes  interference  with  vision  or  strain,  that  the  refraction  is  to 
be  considered  abnormal.  Treatment,  therefore,  is  not  indicjited  by  the  mere 
existence  of  hyperopia,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  hyperopia  has  caused  symp- 
toms, or  is  likely  to  cause  them,  under  conditions  of  work  to  which  the  eyes 
are  about  to  be  subjected.  Many  hy|)eropic  eyes,  therefore,  do  not  require  \ 
the  aid  of  correcting  lenses,  but  when  symptoms  arise  that  may  with  prob- 
ability be  ascribed  in  part  to  this  error  of  refraction  the  correcting  lenses 
should  be  use<l. 

How  they  are  to  be  determined  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  (page  198).  The  general  rule  should  be  to  give  the  full 
correction — that  is,  the  lens  which  makes  the  hy{>eropic  eye  similar  to  the 
emmetropic  eye,  enabling  it  to  focus  parallel  rays  on  the  retina  without  any 
exertion  of  accommodation,  and  to  focus  divergent  niys  w  ith  the  least  effort 
of  accommodation.  To  this  general  rule  certain  objections  are  offered  which 
must  be  carefully  considered,  and  certain  exceptions  which  must  be  recognized. 
It  is  urged  that  if  some  eyes  continue  normal  with  uncorrected  hyperopia, 
others  may  continue  normal  with  their  hyper()])ia  but  partly  corrected,  and 
that  the  rule  should  be  to  give  the  weakest  glass  that  will  allow  the  use  of 
the  eyes  with  comfort     But  it  is  impossible,  except  by  trial,  to  know  that 
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nny  Ut^'^^Mf^^  ^u^frr^iiUm  irill  ift;  *mtfwiif^ni  in  tl^  panicfilar  ^^ar^.  The  foD 
/'//rr^'/^i/^i  ffffffni*^  ftt^  j^^f#?H  ^^rr^r^  ^ir  tJi^  jfr^iur-f  (»rr»(jdihilirv  of  relief 
/•ff^T  nfM'  0^**  \fsu^  fftu^  Sft^'tnt^'  HsifftiM/fftt^l  to  lU  Th^  iiK::rH]i%'«ii€roce  of  wear- 
Mf^  ^inttrnfrn  M  f b/'  ««rrM'  iritb  »  ftfirtfal  a^  %rtifa  a  full  r^rfn^tKiD  ;  thetelorv,  if 
flM'  fftiiU^fi  tftttni  w^r^r  fflHi^'^  at  all^  h^  ^^iirfat  U#  ha%'^  frrifn  tKeni  the  grmiest 
if4^f94iii  iff  tiM?  ^rt'HU'nt  r'^fftairity  r/f  lift^rfit  ^>lnaifia>>le. 

TIm'  Mt'jitiu\  o\A$Hrtittu  iff  pyitm^  tiu*  full  cr^rrwrtinjf  len*  i*  that  if  a  portioii 
^/f  t>i#'  Uy^Mrrffftift  tn  lal^mt — ftwl  it  i»  oft^m  incomietly  aj^Mimed  that  thi^  is  so 
Ml  ri^'Hrly  all  /'»«<•* — Ok?  wi'arin^  #ff  tlw;  full  or^rrwrtion  reiK^r*  diirtant  virion 
Mf/lf'^fMMfl.  if  iUt*  \HUmi  [mri  of  ttur  hvfK'ropia  Mffnf  a  fixed  amouDt,  this 
olfji'/fliou  would  l»av#'  ruori'  pra^rfir;al  w«?i^t.  An  it  in,  one  cannot  correct  the 
tWtitUfmi  Uy\H*rtf]tui  of  t/wlay  and  Ik?  nure  tliat  the  fame  len?*  will  not  over- 
lutrrtu'i  if,  Ut'tuorrtf^,  An  lon^  an  Iat4fnt  hv|K*ropia  is  allowed  it  ^ill  vary, 
iiud,  iti  t*4*rin\u  firrM'»<,  Uful  Uf  blurring  of  mntant  vi?*ion  unless  a  very  wide 
ttmr^(\u  in  U'fl  for  niwU  varifttion.  On  the  other  Iiand,  it  ih  only  necessaiy  to 
wmr  tumninuily  i\w  full  ^'orrc^'tiii^  Ummtn  to  render  the  total  hyperopia  mani- 
f$mi,  Hiiuwlituim  iU\n  in  nrrntu])\in\uHl  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  days;  in 
o(.lM«r  rtin4*n  it,  rniiy  fnk(»  wcekn,  liiit  if  the  j5laMW»H  are  a  true  correction  and 
nrt*  xtmdily  worn,  if  tmu  iilwnyn  Ik*  hrou^lit  alxnit.  This  manifestation  of 
Uiinl  hy|N*ropiii  in  doiihtvd  liy  Home  ophthalmologists,  {)artly  because  of  the 
(iilhiro  tif  \mi\ru\n  to  wear  their  ghiHH<*H  constantly  or  always  to  look  through 
ihnm  whi'ii  worn,  huf  (?hie<ly  on  U('(H)iint  of  the  inaccuracy  of  sup|X)sing  that 
th«  rorrncling  \vun  for  a  limited  distance,  15  or  20  feet,  is  a  true  correction 
(or  greater  diHtaneeH.  Hiieh  a  lens  causes  a  very  i)ercentible  blurring  at 
greater  dlManecN,  very  annoying  t4)  p(»rs(ms  accustomed  to  aistinct. vision,  and 
never  to  bf«  overeome  by  any  amount  of  persistence  in  wearing  glasses.  The 
perNMi  who  under  a  mydriatic  He<»s  iwrfeetly  at  4  m.  with  a  1  D.  convex  lens 
never  will  nee  nerfeetlv  at  a  long<»r  distance  with  that  lens — never  will  accept 
piueli  a  leuH  witli  witislaetion,  not  Ikkmuisc  of  any  "spasm  of  accommodation," 
liut  beeauHe  it  is  not  his  correcting  lens  for  parallel  rays ;  it  is  0.25  D.  too 
Miting.     (S«e  also  iiage  201K) 

A  thiiHl  objection  is  that  <»ven  if  finally  ac(»(»pt(Hl  the  full  correction  is 
hahler  to  benant  aceustonuHl  to  than  a  |)tirtial  corrwtion.  This  seems 
plaUMble»  lait  expericuet*  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  casi»  unless  the  partial 
corhM»tion  is  so  iuctMUplete  as  to  give  a  very  diminisluHl  assistance  to  the  eye. 
It  appnu's  to  bt^  tmsitM*  tor  an  eye  to  learn  to  n»lax  its  aivommodation  entirely 
than  to  \v\\v\\  tht*  new  |vtirtial  ivlaxatiou  that  a  p;irtial  iH>rrtvtion  of  the  hy|jer- 
t»pia  hMuh^rn  nei*c>sn\\\  Sane  sui*gTH»ns  claim  it  is  In^st  to  arrive  at  full  cor- 
^^HMiou  bv  HUiMH^sivily  iucn\'ising  |mrtial  iH>rnH»tions.  The  full  cn^rrection 
mav  at  tbst  cause  the  gn^itcr  tixaibic,  but  this  is  at  its  maximum  during  the 
tb>»t  two  or  thi'tv  days  and  at\cr  that  it  nipidly  diminishes  :  it  is  ivrtainly  less 
in  the  au>i\>*^atc  th;M\  i^  cutaiKnl  by  a  stoics  of  incn^isingly  stnmger  glas^ses, 
which,  moi>H»vcr»  caUM^  gtx^atcr  c\|H^ust\ 

rhc  w^xuiug  ot*  \>»n>vting  Icus^^s  should  1h»  i^mstant.  This  shotdd*be 
the  ndc  in  hy|H^<>^pia,  although  not  so  t^s^MUial  as  in  myopia  and  astig- 
li\Ali'Mu>  Smuc  indications  {is  to  the  i>»ust;uicy  with  which  glass*^  slH>uld  be 
>\>viii  wiHV  Iv  di^uxn  t\>MU  the  syuipton^s  Ht^daolu\  jvirticularly  if  omtinu- 
ouh  oiMHVUrriug  without  apjvirt^ut  \n^uhvtiou  with  any  partiindar  use  of  the 
.  \vs  U  wrv  nuh^h  u\oi>^  Hkol\  to  Iv  rt^UcviHl  when  the  !cnr<^  are  w»m  c^hi- 
t  iwuMwlv,  Hh^  simv  t^  tn\c  ofciuxMuo  i\Mnuurti\  itis  ,^ud  manritwl  Weplnritis 
^^»^^l  ot  lutk^iumHUurx  \l\au^v^  within  the  tvo.  Whor^^  ihcrt^  is  IntSKbicbe  or 
in*  .c,N\<  \Hi>\hI\  t\4KA\n\;:  vjHvi^nl  us<^  ot*  the  c\i^.  a>  in  r>>:Hl:nir  .^r  ?^wii^« 
wi\^^  .;.nokU  i^'^-i^s  :iw:i\  wlun  vuoh  cxi^wv^rK  is  >::s|vikU>1,  ::  is  likely 
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relief  will  be  afforded  by  using  the  correcting  lenses  only  during  the  periods 
o(  such  work. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  have  the  glasses  worn  continually  at  first,  until 
the  headache  or  chronic  inflammation  has  been  entirely  cured  and  the  eyes 
Jiave  learned  the  habit  of  relaxing  accommodative  effort  when  not  working. 
After  this  it  may  be  quite  enough  to  use  the  glasses  only  when  the  accommo- 
dation will  be  especially  taxed.  Again,  many  children  have  trouble  fi*om 
hyperopia,  requiring  the  use  of  correcting  lenses  during  school-life,  who, 
^iicn  they  leave  school,  can  lay  aside  glasses  and  continue  free  from  any 
symptoms  of  eye-strain. 

Exceptions  to  the  prescribingof  a  full  correction  are  made — first,  in  young 
persons  with  good  accommodation  and  high  degrees  of  hyperopia  and  with 
comparatively  trifling  symptoms,  occurring  only  when  the  eyes  are  especially 
taxed ;  second,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  the  patient  to 
submit  to  some  present  inconvenience  in  the  hope  of  future  benefit.     Under 
theise  circumstances  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  give  a  very  incomplete  correc- 
tion at  first  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  lenses  slightly  at  short  intervals. 
Patients  who  take  this  attitude  are  generally  in  a  position  to  bear  the  increased 
expense,  and  if  it  is  explained  that  the  first  glasses  are  only  for  temporary 
use  and  are  to  be  changed  after  short  intervals,  perhaps  changed  several  times 
at  such  intervals,  the  partial  correction  may  be  resorted  to.     Deficiency  of 
convergence  or  marked  exophona  may  also  be  considered  as  an  indication  for 
not  completely  correcting  hyperopia. 

In  cases  of  convergent  squint  the  constant  wearing  of  the  full  correction 
is  always  to  be  tried.  Apart  from  the  wearing  of  correcting  lenses,  there  is 
no  treatment  for  hyperopia;  but  the  symptoms  that  arise  from  it  may  be  ' 
relieved  by  diminished  use  of  the  eyes,  especially  for  near  work,  or  by  im- 
provement of  general  health,  and  by  the  influences  and  remedies  that  bring 
it  about. 

Myopia* — Myopia,  Brachymetropiaj  Short-^ight,  or  Near-t^ightedness,  w 
the  error  of  refraction  existing  when  the  retina  is  situated  back  of  the  principal 
focus  of  the  dioptric  surfaces,  and  rays  of  light  to  be  focussed  upon  it  must 
enter  the  eye  divergent  from  some  comparatively  near  point. 

Fig.  159  represents  a  myopic  eye  focussing  parallel  rays  at/in  the  vitreous, 


/ 

Fig.  159.— The  course  of  rays  in  a  myopic  eye. 


and  requiring  the  lens  /,  which  will  cause  them  to  diverge  from  r,  the  far 
point  of  the  eye,  in  order  that  they  shall  be  focussed  on  the  retina. 

Causes,  Tendency,  ajid  Varieties. — Myopia  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
a  simple  congenital  tendency  to  the  formation  of  too  long  an  eyeball  or  too 
great  curvature  of  its  dioptric  surfaces,  but  the  great  mass  of  myopic  eyes 
roust  be  regarded  as  pathological.  They  exhibit  distinct,  and  often  very 
grave,  lesions  of  the  ocular  tissues,  to  which  the  myopia  may  be  secondary, 
but  which  it  tends  to  aggravate. 

The  sclera  is  distended  by  a  normal  intraocular  pressure  of  25  or  30  mm. 
of  mercury.     This  pressure  preserves  the  form  of  the  eyeball  and  the  proper 
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relation  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  to  each  other  and  to  the  retina.  The  normal 
sclera  resists  this  pressure  without  yielding.  Acute  disease,  diathetic  impair- 
ment of  general  nutrition,  a  local  inflammatory  process  starting  with  con- 
gestion oi  the  choroid  from  eye-strain,  or  a  congenital  nutritive  deficiency 
lowers  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissue,  leaving  it  unable  to  withstand  the  in- 
traocular pressure.  Distention  then  occurs,  commonly  near  the  posterior 
pole  of  the  eye,  causing  elongation  of  the  antero-j>osterior  axis  of  the  eyeball. 
When  such  distention  is  started,  anything  tending  to  increase  intraocular 
tension  or  to  diminish  the  resisting  power  of  the  sclera  favors  it.  Different 
.  writers  attach  different  degrees  of  importance  to  the  various  ]K)S8ible  factors. 
Some  believe  a  diathetic  vice  of  nutrition  essential  to  the  production  of 
myopia  ;  some  regard  external  pressure,  dependent  largely  upon  the  form  of  the 
orbits  and  the  width  between  them,  as  most  important ;  some  consider  inflam- 
matory changes  within  the  eye  as  the  chief  cause  of  distention  ;  some  ascribe 
an  important  influence  to  accommodation,  and  others  to  excessive  convergence. 

t  The  writer  recognizes  the  possible  influence  of  all  these  factors,  but  believes 
excessive  convergence  is  by  far  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

^         It  is  universally  recognized  that  prolonged  near  work  favors  the  occurrence 

•    and  increase  of  myopia.     Such  near  work  causes  physiological  hyperemia, 

,  often  exaggerated  by  poor  light  or  excessive  minuteness  of  the  objects  looked 
at ;  faulty  position  of  the  head,  leading  to  venous  congestion  of  the  eyes ;  con- 
finement indoors  to  a  sedentary  occupation,  which  impairs  nutrition ;  strain  of 
accommodation  ;  and  excessive  convergence  which,  sooner  or  later,  increasing 

;    myopia  renders  necessary. 

When  the  eye  has  become  myopic  its  elongation  makes  convergence  abnor- 

.  mally  difficult,  and  the  continued  use  of  the  eye  for  near  work,  because  it 
cannot  be  used  for  distinct  distant  vision,  increases  the  amount  of  convergence 
required  of  it.  With  weakened  sclera,  with  increased  pressure  of  the  extra- 
ocular muscles  from  increased  convergence-effort,  and  the  pressure  abnormally 

i  continuous,  the  tendency  is  for  distention  to  increase.  Myopia  tends  to  be 
progressive.  Probably  all  cases  of  myopia  are  at  the  start  progressive.  Some 
myopias  cease  to  increase  when  the  requirements  of  excessive  near  work  made 
temporarily  or  during  school-life  are  relaxed.  Others  become  stationary  from 
increasing  rigidity  and  resisting  power  of  the  sclera  which  seem  to  come  nor- 
mally with  increasing  age.  Still  other  cases  continue  progressive  until  conver- 
gence becomes  too  diffieult  to  be  sustained,  when  the  more  defective  eye  is  per- 
mitted to  deviate,  and  divergent  s(fuinfy  either  intermittent  or  constant,  is  estab- 
lished. After  this,  the  muscular  pressure  of  convergence  ceasing,  the  myopia 
ceases  to  increase.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  sclera  is  so  thinned,  its  resist- 
ing i>ower  so  low,  that  distention  continues  until  the  intrao<*ular  changes  pro- 
duce blindness.     To  these  the  term  malignant  myopia  is  proj)erly  applied. 

Myopia  reaches  much  higher  degrees  than  hy|>eropia,  and  the  high  myopias 
constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  ;  myopia  of  over  20  D.  is  as  common 
as  hyperopia  of  10  D. 

In  sjxiaking  of  degrees  of  myopia  w(»  may  designate  as  low  myopia  that 
of  less  than  2.5  D.,  where  some  accommodation  is  habitually  employed  for 
near  work.  Moderate  myopia  is  from  2.5  I),  to  5  D.,  wh(»re  near  work  can 
be  done  without  accommodation.  High  myopia  ranges  from  5  to  10  D.,  in 
which  work  is  best  done  at  the  far  i)oint  of  distinct  vision.  r<?r^  high  myopiu 
is  above  10  D.,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  great  alteration  in  the  shape 
of  the  eyeball  and  changes  in  its  coats. 

Symptoms  and  Complications. — Myopia  renders  indistinct  all  objects 
situated  beyond  the  far  jwint  of  the  eye.     Such  indistinctness  is  not  always 
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aofirvd  if  it  begins  in  early  ehil(ih(njd  or  ctjim's  on  very  ^mdnally,  althc*ugh 
p»«erally  it  is  dettHL'tiMJ  by  thr  pntit^nt  or  liis  ^are-takers,  especially  by  iiiafnlity 
to  M^  letters  on  tbe  blaeklxianl  at  the  onli nary  distance*  The  indistinetnes8 
fc  remnvnl  by  bringing':  fhe  objei-t  closer  to  the  eye,  by  placing  before  the  eye 
i  sfiliil  cli.'^k  or  curd  with  a  piidmle  openings  or  i*y  looking  through  a  eon- 
cave  leas.  The  elmnges  witliin  the  eyeball  often  prevent  full  vision  even 
witfi  mrreetlng  lenses.  Tlie  small  ni«>ving  s[H*cks  or  shadows  <lne  to  points 
of  haxe  or  unequal  refractiem  in  the  vitreous  Ininior,  noted  in  all  eye.s  under 
rertain  optical  eonditions,  are  especially  notieeal>le  in  myopic  eyes.  Such 
tpvf!?  art'  also  espct^iidly  liable  to  vitreous  oijacities,  which  ^ive  rise  hy  more 
extensive  chjutls  and  shadows  njion  the  rctiuu, 

Olijectively,  tlie  myopic  eyeball  may  apjjear  noticealily  etdarged  and  elon- 
gatettj  cj^peeially  wlien  turned  strongly  t<iwanl  the  nose  ;  and  the  lids  over  it 
pminirjent  or  widely  sepamtctl.  The  pupil  is  often  rather  large^  and  a}Jj>ar- 
witly  sluggish,  because  less  often  eontcicte<l  in  the  act  of  aceimnnodation  or 
c<mvergenet^  Tlie  myoiie  luis  a  viieant  or  even  stupid  look,  due  to  iualulity 
tu  ?ee  and  resjKmd  to  expression  *»u  the  iliees  *if  others,  and  shows  a  tlistim^t 
im-liaiition  toward  reading  iiud  other  pursuits  which  do  not  require  clear  dis- 
tant vii^ion. 

The  ophthalnuiseope  conuiiouly  reveals  intraocular  changes  ch^sely  asso- 
ciatal  with  the  causation  and  increase  of  the  myopia.    TIh^  nuist  characteristic 
jof  rhe*^*  are  alterations  in  the  chcu*oid,  as 
|fi>tj^estion  and  edeuia,  *'ausintr  reddening, 
Ij/iirring   of  details,  and    lighter   patches 
("  wfMtlly,''  *'  Huffy,"  or  ''  pate  by  ''  choroid), 
ami  changes  in  whieli  tlu*  jiigment  in  parts 
uf  the  fundus  is  rcduc^cd,  while  it  may 
be   increased    in   others   (*Slisturbed "   or 
.jP mot li-eii ten  ^'^  choroid  or  choroidal  atro- 
'%iy,  **  slight/'  **  partial,"  or  ''  coni[»icte  '*). 
These*  changes   are  most  freijueut  at  the 
tuter  side  of  the  optic  disk,  nsuully  tak- 
ing a  crescent ic  form— the  myopic  ar^ctNl 
represented    in    Fig*  160.     An   eye   may 
pre?^"nl    two   or   three    wcll-inarked    suc- 
epssive  crescents,  the   one  next  tlie   disk 
chara<*tcrized  by  nearly  or  coni[)lete  cho- 
roidal atrophy,  the  next  sluiwing  pirtial 
atrophy,  and  the  outer  tme  mere  eouges- 

lion  or  disturlnmcc  of  the  chorf>id.  The  ecvntinue^l  succession  of  such  areas, 
extending  outward  and  passing  on  to  eiimplete  atrophy,  gives  rise  tti  a  trian* 
gtiUr  urea  of  atrophy  extent  ling  to  the  tempi  >ral  si<le  of  the  disk,  the  so* 
(alle4)  vmiHH^  The  •listm^hi^t  area  may  extend  around  the  tlisk^  forming  a 
ring  of  atropliy  usually  broadest  to  the  temjHjnd  side  (see  also  pp.  11)2,  ISKi). 
Such  an  areii  is  often  the  seat  of  sot\ening  of  the  sclera,  wdth  consequent 
distention  an*l  thinning — ponfcrior  Ktaphtfiomft,  \\  lien  thisoc<*urs  at  the  tem- 
poml  side  of  the  disk  t\w  opti(»-nerve  entrance  is  tilted,  so  that  it  is  seen  more 
»»hliquely.  The  dink  appears  a  narrow  oval.  The  vessels,  drawn  upon  by 
the  distentii»n,  i>ass  more  directly  outward  ;  the  temporal  side  uf  the  opi-ning 
iti  the  sclera  through  which  the  nerve  enters  is  made  prominent  as  a  w  hite 
eifseent,  also  a  "  mtfoptr  ere*tvent,^^  The  whfde  apf»eantnee  is  well  ehanieter- 
itt*H  as  a^'draggwl  ilisk,"  If  these  changes  occur  at  the  lower»  nasal,  or 
irpper  side,  the  disk   is   found   **  dragged  "   in  that   direction.     In   the   later 
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stages  of  high  myopia  similar  lesions  of  the  choroid  are  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  fundus,  especially  about  the  macula,  where  a  small  lesion  may 
cause  great  impairment  of  vision.  In  the  earliest  stages,  and  later  if  under 
the  influence  of  eye-strain  the  myopia  is  increasing,  general  hyperemia  and 
disturbance  of  the  choroid  may  be  noticed.  Late  in  the  course  of  nigh  myopia 
vitreous  opacities^  cataract^  especially  nuclear  and  posterior  polar,  and  detach- 
ment of  the  retina  are  liable  to  occur. 

Course. — The  l)est  statistics  of  eyes  examined  at  birth  show  that  practically 
none  are  then  myopic.     But  high  myopia  is  sometimes  encountered  in  early 
childhood,  and  probably  sometimes  does  exist  from  birth.     In  the  great  mass 
of  cases  it  certainly  develops  later.    In  a  very  few  it  seems  to  occur  through  a 
healthy  development  of  the  eyeball,  to  go  on  without  choroidal  changes  or 
other  evidences  of  disease  up  to  adult  life,  and  then  to  become  stationary. 
In  the  great  mass  of  cases  axial  myopia  begins  in  a  period  of  marked  ocular 
congestion  accompanying  near  work  ;  then  at  times  it  becomes  stationary ;  at 
other  times,  those  o^  especial  strain,  it  rapidly  increases.     When  the  myopia 
is  arrested  during  early  life  it  continues  for  some  years  stationary ;  later,  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  lens,  referred  to  under  Hyperopia,  it  may  be  lessened 
or  finally  disappear  entirely.     In  a  few  cases  myopia  begins  during  adult  life 
or  old  age  in  connection  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  choroid  and  sclera, 
and  may  be  a  symptom  of  diaZetes.     Curvature  myopia  may  begin  at  any 
time  of  life  after  disease  causing  corneal  distention,  conical  cornea,  or  after 
injury  causing  partial  dislocation  of  the  lens.    Index-myopia  comes  in  old  age 
as  a  precursor  of  cataract,  the  so-called  second  sight. 
.        Treatment. — The  indistinctness  of  vision  is  remedied  by  concave  lenses. 
/   Permanent  avoidance  of  near  work  will  usually  check  the  progress  of  myopia, 
/  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to  check  its  progress  while  near  work  is  con- 
tinued, and  fortunately  this  also  is  possible  for  the  great  mass  of  cases  by 
[the  use  of  correcting  lenses.     Two  factors  in  near  w^ork  that  might  tend  to 
increase  myopia  are  accommodation  and  convergence;  but  accommodation  is 
far  more  tasked  in  hyperopia,  and  hyperopic  eyes  show  no  such  tendency  as 
the  myopic  eyes  to  distention  of  the  eyeball.    (3n  the  other  hand,  hyperopia  is 
an  obstacle  to  straining  convergence,  while  myopia  favors  or  compels  it. 
The  tendency  of  myopia  to  increase  does  not  disappear  when  by  its  progress 
X  accommodation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  becomes  unnecessary ;  but  it  does 
I    often  cease  when,  binocular  vision  being  given  up,  convergence  is  no  longer 
^    required.     If  excessive  convergence  causes  myopia  and  keeps  it  progress- 
ive, the  first  indication  for  its  treatmc^nt  is  its  optical  correction,  that  the 
patient  may  have  distinct  vision  to  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  toward 
distant  objects,  and  to  free  him  from  the  necessity  of  excessive  convergence. 

The  correcting  glasses  for  myopia  should  be  worn  constantly.  Wearing 
them  only  for  distant  vision  greatly  lessens  their  usefulness.  It  is  most 
important  for  a  young  person  to  use  the  correcting  lenses  (constantly,  so  that 
in  the  recjuirements  made  on  accommodation  he  shall  have  a  constant  check 
to  excessive  convergence.  The  fear  that  accommodation  may  prove  injurious 
has  fre(|uently  led  to  the  use  of  a  partial  correction  only  for  near  work.  This 
rarely  proves  permanently  satisfactory.  Convergence  to  a  near  working  point 
without  some  ac(Kmim(»dation  is  impossible  ;  nnd  this  accomnuKlation  makes  it 
necessary  to  bring  the  ohjiH't  still  closer  and  further  tax  the  convergence. 

The  fear  that  normal  accommodation  is  bad  for  a  myopic  eye  has  led  to  the 
prescription  of  lenses  strongenough  to  greatly  improvedistant  vision,  yet  weaker 
than  the  full  correction.  Such  lenses  may  he  very  dangerous  to  tlie  myopic 
eye.     I^xiking  obliquely  through  them  increasc»s  their  effect  and  renders  dis- 
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taut  vision  more  distinct.  The  patient  discovers  this  and  avails  himself  of  it. 
hut  looking  obliquely  through  a  lens  gives,  besides  the  increased  power  of  the 
.spherical,  the  effect  of  a  cylindrical  element  and  aberration,  which  vary  with  the 
direction  and  amount  of  obliouity,  and  which  subject  the  eye  to  a  strain  similar 
to  that  caused  by  uncorrected  astigmatism^— a  strain  all  the  harder  upon  the 
eve  because  it  is  inconstant.  Glasses  which  may  be  made  thus  to  approximate 
the  full  correction  for  myopia  are  the  most  dangerous  that  can  be  worn.  Yet 
because  their  use  has  often  resulted  disastrously  many  surgeons  hesitate  about 
giving  the  stronger  lenses  of  a  full  correction,  although  these  would  be  really 
free  from  such  a  danger.  If  for  any  reason  something  less  than  the  full  cor- 
rection is  given,  it  should  he  carefully  considered  whether  its  use  is  liable  to 
be  thus  perverted  and  cause  injury. 

The  general  rule  is,  in  myopia  give  correcting  lenses  for  constant  use.     To 
this  there  are  certain  exceptions.     With  presbyopia  it  becomes  necessary  to 
give  weaker  lenses  for  near  work.     Again,  when  binocular  vision  has  been 
given  up,  strain  of  (convergence,  the  chief  indicati<m  for  the  use  of  correcting 
lenses,  is  removed,  and  a  full  correction  may  induce  a  renewed  effort  of  con- 
vergence to  restore  binocular  vision.     On  this  account  it  will  generally  be 
better  not  to  give  a  correcting  lens  for  the  worse  eye.     Persons  who  have 
reache<l  middle  age  or  later  life  without  the  use  of  lenses  often  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  become  accustomed  to  them.     Improved  vision  will  often 
not  compensate  for  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  given,  so  that  these 
caijes  must  be   made  exceptions.     With   very  high  myopia  a  lens  slightly 
weaker  than  the  full  correction  gives  an  image  more  like  that  to  which  the 
patient  has  been  accustomed,  and  which  is,  therefore,  preferred.     When  this 
\^  the  case,  there  is  no  temptation  to  get  an  increased  effect  by  looking  ob- 
liquely through  the  lens.     Some  persons  object  to  the  diminished   retinal 
images  caused  by  strong  concave  lenses,  and  prefer  very  much  weaker  lenses. 
If  cme  weak  enough  to  entail  no  strain  when  looking  through  it  obliquely 
answers  the  purpose  without  any  risk  of  excessive  convergence,  it  may  be 
wiser  to  give  it.     Occasionally,  too,  the  full  correction  may  be  given  for  dis- 
tant vision,  and  something  deductecl  (1  or  2  D.)  from  the  glass  for  near  work, 
nntil  the  habit  of  accommodating  normally  for  near  objects  has  been  formed. 
Patients  should  be  warned  of  the  dangers  of  looking  obliquely  through  con- 
cave glasses. 

Besides  using  correcting  lenses,  the  myope  must  learn  to  keep  his  near    j 
work  as  far  from  his  eyes  as  possible.     The  lenses  are  chiefly  useful  by  ■ 
enabling  him  to  have  a  greater  working  distance,  and  no  benefit  as  regards  the 
pn^rc»ss  of  the  myopia  or  the  health  of  the  eye  can  be  expected  unless  the 
opfiortunity  to  diminish  the  strain  of  convergence  is  utilized.     As  an  aid  to  a  \ 
greater  working  distance,  good  light  and  the  avoidance  of  reading  very  fine  : 
print  or  prolonged  looking  at  other  minute  objects  must  be  attended  to.     Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  protracted  near  work.     It  should  be  interrupted  by 
frequent  intervals,  during  which  the  convergence  may  be  allowed  to  relax  and 
the  eyes  to  fix  on  some  distant  object.     The  position  of  the  head  is  also 
important,  particularly  in  young  persons.     Reading  while  lying  down  or  in  a  ^ 
bent  posture,  causing  pressure  on  the  veins  of  the  neck,  favors  ocular  con- 
gestion, and  should  especially  be  avoided.     Use  of  the  eyes  during  periods 
of  impaired  nutrition,  as  from  acute  disease,  during  great  physical  exhaustion, 
etc.,  may  also  be  dangerous.     Outdoor  life,  besides  demanding  distant  rather 
than  near  vision,  acts  by  improving  general  nutrition.     When  choroidal  con- 
gestion is  marked,  the  influence  of  complete  rest  of  the  eyes  for  some  days 
under  the  influence  of  a  mydriatic  may  promptly  check  a  process  that  tends 
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to  soften  and  rapidly  distend  the  sclera.    When  increase  of  myopia  does  occur 
the  lenses  shoula  be  promptly  changed  accordingly. 

The  operative  treatment  of  myopia  by  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  by 
discission,  followed  by  extraction  if  the  patient's  age  makes  it  necessary,  is 
claimed  not  only  to  improve  vision  by  removal  of  high  myopia,  making  com- 
paratively weak  glasses  necessary,  but  also  to  exert  an  influence  in  checking 
the  progress  of  the  myopia,  and  actually  to  cause  a  diminution  in  the  antero- 
posterior axis  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  it  is  not  proper 
to  resort  to  it  in  any  case  where  the  progress  of  the  myopia  can  be  arrested 
by  the  wearing  of  correcting  lenses  and  ordinary  hygienic  precautions.  But 
where  glasses  cannot  be  comfortably  worn  or  with  them  the  myopia  continues 
distinctly  progressive,  it  is  proper  to  extract  the  crystalline  lens.  This  ope- 
ration may  also  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  high  myopia  in  one  eye  and  in 
myopia  with  commencing  lens  opacity.  In  such  eyes  cataract  often  remains 
incomplete  for  many  years,  and  grows  no  easier  of  extraction — it  may  even 
become  more  difficult  to  remove  because  of  the  larger  nucjleua  when  ripe  than 
when  the  opacity  begins  to  interfere  with  vision.  The  re<luction  in  myopia 
by  extraction  of  the  lens  varies  in  different  eyes,  usually  between  15  and  20  D. 
Generally,  it  will  not  be  exactly  corrected  by  the  removal  of  the  lens ;  glasses 
for  both  near  and  distant  vi:<ion  will  be  required,  accommodation  being  lost 
with  the  removal  of  the  lens. 

Astigmatism. — Its  Nature  and  the  Vision  of  Astigrmatic  Eyes. — 
Astigmatism  is  always  an  ametropia  of  curvature.  It  is  a  defect  in  which  rays 
from  a  single  point  do  not  after  refraction  tend  to  me^et  at  a  single  point. 

In  irregular  astigmatism  the  curvature  is  irregular  and  the  refraction 
diflFers  in  the  diflTerent  })arts  of  the  pupil. 

In  regular  astigmatism  the  refraction  is  the  same  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the 
pupil,  but  diflFers  at  the  same  point  in  diflTerent  directions.  This  depends  upon 
inequality  of  curvature  of  the  dioptric  surfaces  in  the  diflferent  directions. 

A  familar  illustration  of  the  kind  of  surface  causing  it  is  found  in  the 

curve  of  the  edge  of  a  watch.     The  cmrve  in  the  plane  parallel  to  the  face  of 

the  watch  is  weaker  than  the  curve  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  face. 

The  inecjuality  of  curvature  causes  the  rays  to  be  refracted  more  strongly  in 

the  direction  of  the  stronger  curve,  and  in  that  plane  to  come  to  a  focus  l)eVore 

they  have  reached  a  focus  in  the  plane  of  the  weaker  curve.    Instead  of  being 

focussed  to  a  single  point,  they  are  fcKuiss^Kl  successively  to  two  lines  at  right 

angles  to  each  other  and  separated  by  a  certain  interval. 

^       In   most  cases  of  regular  astigmatism   the  fault  depends  chiefly  upon 

I  inequality  of  curvature  in  the  cornea,  although  there  is  usually  also  some 

I  inequality  in  curvature  in  the  crystalline  lens.     It  is  common  to  speak  as 

though  the  astigmatism  were  due  entirely  to  the  corneal  curvature,  but  it 

should  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  exceptionally  the  C4ise. 

In  considering  the  refraction  of  the  astigmatic  eye  it  is  only  necessary  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  rays  as  regards  two  meridians,  called  the  principal 
meridians — viz.  the  meridian  of  greatest  curvature  or  greatest  refraction,  and 
the  meridian  of  least  curvature  or  least  refraction.  In  regular  astigmatism 
these  are  always  perpendicular  to  each  other.  In  some  eyes  they  are  not 
perpendicular,  but  in  such  eyes  the  astigmatism  is  not  regular,  or  if  a  part 
of  it  be  regular,  there  is  present  also  some  irregular  astigmatism,  which  can- 
not be  corrected  by  any  lens.  (S(»e  page  206.)  When  the  refraction  has 
been  corrected  in  the  principal  meridians  all  of  the  regular  astigmatism,  all 
the  astigmatism  that  is  corrigible,  is  corrected  for  all  meridians. 

The  focussing  of  light  by  the  astigmatic  eye  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig, 
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161,  in  which  the  circle  represents  the  cornea  as  seen  from  the  front;  a  a 
represents  the  principal  meridian  of  greatest  refraction,  and  6  b  the  principal 
meridian  of  least  refraction.  By  the  vertical  curvature  all  rays  entering  the 
upper  half  of  the  cornea  are  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  centrsu  ray 
when  they  reach  the  point/,  and  all  rays  entering  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea 
are  brought  up  to  the  central  ray  at  the  same  point.     At/  all  the  rays  have 


Fig.  161.— Ulustrating  the  refraction  of  the  rays  in  the  principal  meridians. 

been  brought  to  the  level  of  the  central  ray,  but  they  have  not  been  focussed 
to  a  point,  for  in  the  meridian  of  least  refraction,  6  6,  they  have  been  less 
turned  from  their  original  course,  and  therefore  from  side  to  side  are  still 
spread  out  the  distance//  Not  until  they  have  travelled  on  to  the  pointy 
are  those  from  the  right  half  of  the  pupil  and  from  the  left  half  of  the  pupil 
all  collected  to  the  center  line  of  the  pupil.  By  the  time  they  have  been 
thus  collected  from  side  to  side  they  have  begun  to  spread  downward  and 
upward,  so  that  they  occupy  vertically  the  distance  g  g.  A  horizontal  line, 
//,  into  which  all  the  rays  are  collected,  is  the  focus  for  the  vertical  meridian, 
\ltiefir8t  focal  line;  and  ^<7,  a  vertical  or  second  focal  line  in  which  all  these 
rays  are  afterward  collected,  is  the  focus  for  the  horizontal  meridian  or  hori- 
zontal curvature  of  the  cornea.  The  interval  between //and  g  g,  depending 
on  the  difference  of  curvature  in  the  directions  a  a  and  b  i,  called  the  focal 
inUrval  of  Stumiy  shows  the  amount  of  astigmatism. 

To /and  g  the  rays  from  a  single  point  outside  of  the  eye  are  collected, 


Fio.  162.— niustnting  the  appearance  of  lines  ninninp  In  diflferent  directions  &z  seen  by  (a)  the  normal 

eye  and  (6;  the  astigmatic  eye. 

forming  at  each  a  focal  line;  at  all  other  distances  behind  the  cornea  they 
spread  out,  making  an  area  of  diffusion  which  is  commonly  an  ellipse,  though 
at  one  point  between /and  g  \t  becomes  a  circle.  The  focussing  of  the  rays 
from  a  point  outside  of  the  eye  upon  a  line  of  the  retina  gives  rise  to  the 
peeoliar  defect  of  vision  produced  by  astigmatism.  This  defect  is  such  that 
li 
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lines  running  in  the  direction  of  the  focal  line  on  the  retina  are  seen  clearly, 
except  that  their  ends  shade  off  gradually,  but  the  lines  running  in  other 
directions  appear  blurred,  as  in  Fig.  162. 

a  represents  lines  running  in  three  directions,  as  seen  by  an  emmetropic 
eye.  6  represents  the  impression  such  lines  make  on  the  retina  of  an  astig- 
matic eye :  1  shows  them  running  in  the  direction  of  the  focal  lines  on  the* 
retina,  so  that  these  overlap  each  other,  giving  the  impression  of  a  distinct 
line ;  3  shows  them  running  at  right  angles  to  the  focal  lines  on  the  oetina, 
so  that  they  overlap  the  spaces  on  either  side,  giving  the  greatest  blurring ; 
and  2  shows  them  running  obliquely,  so  that  the  overlapping  causes  blurring, 
but  less  than  that  for  3.  All  lines  looked  at  by  the  astigmatic  eye  are  seen  in 
one  of  these  ways  at  any  given  time.  The  eye  may,  by  change  of  accommo- 
dation, so  vary  its  refractive  power  as  to  bring  first  one  and  then  another 
focal  line  upon  the  retina,  making  the  lines  clear  at  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  other. 

Symptoms  of  Astigrmatism. — Generally  lines  can  be  seen  clearly  only 

when  they  run  in  some  one  direction,  and  this  direction  is  that  of  one  of  the 

principal  meridians.     This  necessjirily  occasions  a  certain  indistinctness  of 

vision,  which  is  peculiar  in  that,  when  tested  by  the  test-letters,  some  of  these 

on  account  of  the  direction  of  their  characteristic  lines  are  more  blurred  than 

f  others.     The  patient  may  miscall  several  of  the  letters  of  a  certain  size,  and 

;  yet  recognize  others  of  but  half  that  size.      In  general,  the  indistinctness 

^due  to  astigmatism  is  not  more  than  half  as  great  as  that  produced  by  myopia 

or  hyperopia  of  equal  amount. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  astigmatic  eye  seeks  to  overcome  indistinctness 
of  vision  by  unequal  contraction  of  different  parts  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
causing  unequal  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  different  meridians.  It 
has  not  been  certainly  proved  that  this  occur??.  But  the  indistinctness  may 
be  partly  overcome  by  rapid  changes  from  one  state  of  acx^ommodation  to 
another,  causing  first  the  one  foc^l  line  and  then  the  other  to  fall  upon  the 
retina  in  such  quick  succession  that  their  impressions  may  aid  in  a  single 
mental  perception.  Either  use  of  the  accommodation  leads  to  eye-strain  with 
all  its  possible  manifestations — pain,  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  eye  and 
its  ap|)endages,  headache,  and  other  manifestations  of  disturbance  of  the  general 
nervous  system.  In  childhood  the  difficulty  of  the  imperfect  images  hinders 
the  development  of  the  ix)wers  of  visual  perception,  and  even  of  the  general 
mental  processes.  Indistinctness  of  vision,  though  present  from  early  life, 
may  somewhat  diminish  as  the  patient  learns  to  use  his  eyes,  but  increases 
again  when  age  has  caused  the  impairment  or  complete  loss  of  accommoda- 
tion. High  astigmatism,  especially  myopic,  with  the  greatest  defect  in  the 
vertical  meridian,  is  quite  as  likely  to  cause  partial  closure  of  the  lids,  with 
secondary  disturbances  of  the  cornea,  as  is  myopia. 

Varieties. — Astigmatism  with  the  rule  is  astigmatism  with  the  meridian 
of  greatest  refraction  vertical  or  nearly  so,  as  it  is  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases. 

Astigmatism  against  the  ride  means  that  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction 
is  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  The  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  is  com  jwiratively 
small,  but  they  grow  more  frequent  after  middle  life.  The  astigmatism  that 
follows  cataract  extraction,  iridectomy,  and  similar  corneal  sections  is  usually 
of  this  kind,  because  such  sections  are  generally  made  in  the  upi)er  margin 
of  the  cornea,  and  their  influence  is  to  flatten  the  cornea  in  the  meridian  per- 
pendicular to  their  length.  Astigmatism  against  the  rule  has  also  been  noted 
as  a  forerunner  of  glaucoma. 
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Oblique  astigmatism  means  that  the  direction  of  the  principal  meridians 
departs  much  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  approaches  rather  to  45 
and  135  d^rees.  Some  writers  believe  that  astigmatism  against  the  rule  and 
oblique  astigmatism  are  most  likely  to  cause  inconvenience,  or  to  cause  more 
inconvenience  than  astigmatism  with  the  rule  of  equal  amount.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  only  lines  parallel  to  the  principal  meridians  can 
be  perfectly  focussed  on  the  retina,  and  that  the  greatest  number  of  lines 
looked  at  are  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 

While  the  amount  of  astigmatism  and  the  direction  of  its  principal  me- 
ridians are  independent  of  the  position  of  the  retina,  the  relation  of  the  retina 
to  the  focal  lines  determines  the  variety  under  which  astigmatism  is  classified  ; 
thus,  in  Fig.  163,  suppose  c  represents  the  cornea,  the  solid  lines  represent 
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Fio.  168.— Figure  illustrating  varieties  of  astigmatism. 

rays  as  refracted  in  the  vertical  meridian,  and  the  broken  lines  the  rays  as 
refracted  horizontally,  /  to  be  the  position  of  the  anterior  focal  line,  and  g  the 
position  of  the  posterior  focal  line.  When  the  retina  passes  through  /  the 
defect  is  called  simple  hyperopic  astigmatism — hyperopic  because  as  regards 
the  meridian  of  least  refraction  and  the  focal  line  g  the  eye  is  hyperopic — 
simple  because  it  can  be  corrected  by  the  simple  cylindrical  lens  w^hich  cor- 
rects the  meridian  of  least  refraction. 

When  the  retina  is  situated  at  h  the  astigmatism  is  called  compound 
hyperopic.  The  eye  is  hyperopic  for  both  meridians,  for  both  focal  lines,  and 
it  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  compound  cylindrical  or  sphen>-cylindrical  lens. 

When  the  retina  passes  through  g  the  defect  is  simple  myopic  astigmatismy 
the  eye  being  myopic  for  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction  and  the  focal 
line/,  and  capable  of  correction  by  a  simple  cylinder  correcting  the  meridian 
of  greatest  refraction. 

When  the  retina  is  at  m  the  astigmatism  is  compound  myopic^  the  eye 
being  myopic  for  both  focal  lines  and  meridians,  and  its  ametropia  is  only 
corrected  by  a  compound  cylindrical  or  sphero-cylindrical  lens. 

When  the  retina  is  situated  between  /  and  g  the  eye  is  hyperopic  for  g 
and  the  meridian  of  least  refraction,  and  myopic  for  /  and  the  meridian  of 
greatest  refraction ;  the  astigmatism  is  called  mixed,  and  requires  for  the 
correction  of  the  ametropia  a  lens  convex  in  one  meridian  and  concave  in  the 
other.  It  is  evident  that  simple  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the 
eyeball  bv  distention  will  cause  the  same  case  of  astigmatism  to  pass  from 
compouni)  hyperopic  to  simple,  then  to  mixed,  afterward  to  simple,  and 
finally  to  compound  myopic.  In  case  of  astigmatism  becoming  myopic  these 
changes  successively  occur  in  the  course  of  the  progressive  distention  of  the 
eyeball  (see  also  pages  127  and  128). 

Correction  of  Astigmatism. — This  is  effected  when  rays,  instead  of  being 
focussed  to  two  focal  lines,  are  focussed  to  a  single  point.  The  correction  ot 
the  ametropia  present  requires  that  for  parallel  rays  this  |X)int  shall  fall  upon 
the  retina.     But  the  astigmatism  may  be  fully  corrected,  although  a  certain 
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amount  of  other  ametropia  (hyperopia  or  myopia)  remains  uncorrected. 
Astigmatism  is  corrected  by  any  cylindrical  lens  or  combination  of  lenses 
that  makes  up  for  the  difference  of  refraction  in  the  two  princi|)al  meridians. 
Thus  a  convex  cylinder  with  its  curve  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  least  refrac- 
tion, and  equal  in  strength  to  the  difference  between  the  two  principal  m<?- 
ridians,  will  correct  any  case  of  astigmatism.  A  concave  cylinder  with  its 
curve  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction,  and  strong  enough  to 
make  the  difference  between  the  two  meridians,  will  correct  it  equally  well. 
Or  a  convex  cylinder  correcting  a  part  of  the  astigmatism  may  l>e  placed  with 
its  curve  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  of  least  refraction,  and  a  concave 
cylinder  strong  enough  to  correct  the  remainder  of  the  astigmatism  with  its 
curve  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction. 

In  general,  any  case  of  astigmatism  may  l)e  correi^te<l  by  one  of  three 
combinations  of  lenses.  Take,  for  instance,  a  hyperopic  astigmatism  in 
which  the  horizontal  meridian  is  hyperopic  4  D.,  and  the  vertical  meridian 
hyperopic  2  D.  The  astigmatism  may  be  corrected  (1)  by  a  convex  2  D. 
cylindricuil  lens  placed  with  its  curve  horizontal  (axis  vertical),  and  the  addi- 
tional hyperopia  corrected  by  combining  with  this  a  convex  2  D.  spherical  lens. 
This  astigmatism  may  be  corrected  (2)  by  a  concave  2  D.  cylindrical  lens 
placed  with  its  curve  vertical  (axis  horizontal).  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  hyperopia  of  the  -vertical  meridian,  and  to  correct  the 
hyperopia  a  convex  4  D.  spherical  lens  would  be  required.  It  would  also  be 
possible  (3)  to  correct  the  astigmatism  with  a  convex  4  D.  cylinder  with  its 
curve  horizontal  (axis  vertical)  and  a  convex  2  D.  cylinder  with  its  curve 
vertical  (axis  horizontal).  The  one  cylinder  would  bring  the  posterior  focal 
line  on  the  retina  without  afffecting  the  anterior  focal  line,  and  the  other 
cylinder  would  bring  the  anterior  focal  line  on  the  retina  without  affecting 
the  posterior  line.  In  this  way  both  focal  lines,  brought  to  the  same  distance 
from  the  cornea,  would  become  a  single  point,  and  the  astigmatism  would  be 
corrected,  and  with  it  also  the  hyperopia. 

For  the  one  case  of  astigmatism  any  of  the  following  lenses  might  be 
chosen,  the  correction  being  optii^lly  as  good  with  one  as  with  another  : 

(1)  +  2D.  sph.  O  -  2  D.  cvl.  axis  90°  (verticjd) ; 

(2)  -t-  4  D.  sph.  O      2  D.  cvl.  axis  180°  (horizontal) ; 

(3)  -f  2  D.  cvl.  axis  180°  d  -  4  D.  cvl.  axis  90°. 

Looking  at  those,  it  will  be  seen  that  (1)  has  on  the  whole  the  weakest 
surfaces.  It  is  theoretically  possil)le  with  it  to  get  the  thinnest  lens  and  the 
one  having  usually  the  least  aberration.  It  is  also  the  lens  most  commonly 
selected  in  testing  the  eye  with  trial  glasses,  and  \\w  one  most  frequently 
prescribed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  (2)  has  one  convex  and  one  concave  surface. 
The  spherical  surface  has  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  (1),  and  therefore 
<»auses  more  aberration ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  very  little  im|)ortance. 
It  is  of  greater  importance  that  by  placing  the  concave  surface  toward  the 
<»y(»  and  the  convex  surface  away  from  it  something  of  a  pcriscoj/ic  effect  can 
Ik^  obtained  by  this  second  lens  allowing  the  eye  to  be  turned  in  different 
ilirections  without  causing  so  much  ()bli(|uitv  of  the  visual  axis  to  the  lens 
surfaces.  On  this  account  (2)  will  prove  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
for  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

With  reference  to  (3),  it  will  be  noted  that  it  includes  two  cylindrical  sur- 
faces with  their  axes  exactly  perpendicular.     Such  a  lens  is  very  hard  to 
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^*nd  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  and  inij)ossible  to  grind  with 
theoretic  accuracy.  Its  surfaces,  t(K),  are  stronger,  and  therefore  cause  more 
aberration.  On  every  account  this  form  of  lens,  the  vroHsed  cylinder^  is  to  l)e 
avoided.  It  has  rarely  been  used  except  for  mixed  astigmatism,  where  it 
gives  weaker  surfaces  than  either  of  the  sj)hero-cylindrical  lenses.  But  this 
<loes  not  comiiensate  for  the  increased  exiK?ns(;  and  neciessary  inaccunu*v  of 
c'iH)ssed  cylinders,  and  it  is  better  never  to  employ  them. 

The  following  formulas  will  illustrate  this  subject  as  regards  mixed 
astigmatism  : 

(1)  -  1  I),  sph.  O  r  2  I),  cvl.  axis  IK)^  ; 

(2)  f  1  D.  sph.  O  -  2D.  cVl.  axis  180°  ; 

(3)  -f  1  I),  cyl.  axis  90°  o'     1 1).  cyl.  axis  180°. 

In  compound  myopic  astigmatism  the  same  thing  holds,  as  the  following 
equivalent  formulas  wdl  indicate  : 

(1)  -2D.  sph.  O  -  2  D.  cvl.  axis  180°  ; 

(2)  --4D.  sph.  O  •  2D.  cvl.  axis  90°  ; 

(3)  -4D.  cyl.  axis  180°O-2I).  cyl.  axis  90°. 

In  simple  astigmatism  the  correction  for  the  better  meridian  is  0  ;  and 
one  element  of  formulas  (2)  and  (3)  becomes  0,  so  that  the  two  become  alike. 
In  simple  hyperopic  astigmatism  we  would  have  the  following: 

(l)or(3)  4  2D.  cvl.  axis  90°; 

(2)  -:  2  D.  sph.  d  -  2  D.  cyl.  axis  180°  ; 

from  which  one  may  choose  the  simple  cylintler,  which  is  the  cheapest  lens, 
or  the  sphero-cylin(lrical  lens,  which  gives  the  better  jK'riscopic  effect. 
In  simple  myopic  astigmatism  the  formulas  are  thus : 

CI)  or  (3)  "2D.  cvl.  axis  180°; 

(2)     -  2  D.  sph.  o'  t  2  D.  cyl.  axis  90°. 

Wearing  Qlaases  for  Astigrmatism. — The  whole  treatment  of  astig- 
matism consists  in  the  wearing  of  glasses.  Since  astigmatism  interferes  with 
distinctness  of  vision  at  all  distances,  and  since  it  entails,  when  uncorrected, 
a  use  of  the  accommodation  entirely  different  from  that  of  cnnnctropic, 
hy|)eropic,  or  myopic  eyes,  it  is  important  that  the  lenses  correcting  it  should 
l>e  worn  constantly.  This  is  essential  in  all  cases  at  first.  Sometimes  a 
]Mttient,  by  wearing  glasses  constantly  acquires  the  habit  of  using  the  'accom- 
modation normally  and  can  continue  to  so  use  it  by  sacrificing  something  of 
distinctness  of  vision  on  laying  aside  his  correcting  lenses  at  times  when  the 
ey<*s  are  not  to  l)e  es|x;cially  taxed.  Such  persons,  after  the  constant  Uf<v  of 
cylinders  for  some  titne,  are  able  to  do  witliout  using  thcin  constantly  when 
the  eyes  are  not  employed  on  work  rccjuiring  distinct  vision.  In  general, 
however,  a  patient  having  much  astigmatism  may  be  warned  that  lie  will 
always  re<|uire  the  help  of  corre<*ting  lenses. 

CVlindrical  lenses,  contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  expected,  are  often  dif- 
ficult to  become  accustomed  to,  especially  if  they  are  strong,  if  the  patitnt  is 
advanced  in  years,  and  if  the  axes  of  the  cylinders  before  the  two  eyes  must 
be  turned  in  different  dinx'tions.     Strong  cylinders  are  never  satisfactory  at 
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first.  With  some  persons,  especially  when  past  middle  life,  the  difficulty  of 
becoming  accustomed  to  them  is  so  great  that  they  are  very  likely  to  give  up 
the  attempt.  This  should  l)e  carefully  consideiHMi  before  ordering  glasses. 
Any  cylindrical  lens  changes  somewhat  the  shajie  of  the  retinal  images  and, 
therefore,  the  apparent  shape  of  objects  looked  at.  When  the  axes  are  turned 
in  different  directions  the  distortion  of  the  retinal  images,  corresponding  to 
the  directions  of  the  axes,  differs  in  the  two  eyes,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  fuse  the  two  impressions  they  make  and  secure  binocular  vision.  These 
unpleasant  effects  may  be  diminished  by  wearing  for  a  time  an  incomplete 
correction  of  the  astigmatism  or  by  bringing  the  lenses  particularly  close  to 
the  eyes. 

Aberration. — A  spherical  lens  does  not  perfectly  ft)cus  the  rays  passing 
through  it.  In  general  it  acts  toward  the  edge  as  a  stronger  lens.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  diagram,  which  shows  the  course  of  tlie 
parallel  rays  as  refracted  by  a  convex  spherical  surface  (Fig.  164).  The  rays 
passing  through  the  center  are  focussed  at/,  the  princjipal  focus  of  the  lens, 
and  those  passing  through  the  margin  are  focussed  closer  to  the  lens.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  light  in  the  circle  of  diffusion,  its  concentration  to  a 


Fiu.  164.— Figure  illustrating  spherical  aberration. 

ring  at  the  edge  and  a  i)oint  at  the  center  of  that  circle,  may  be  studied  with 
a  strong  convex  lens  focussing  light  upon  a  card. 

In  the  human  eye  the  periphery  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  more  convex 
than  the  center,  and  acts,  therefore,  as  a  stronger  lens  than  the  center,  just  as 
in  the  ordinary  spherical  lens.  The  periphery  of  the  cornea,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  more  or  less  flattened.  Within  the  pupil,  in  the  majority  of 
eyes,  the  increjised  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  predominates,  so  that 
they  present  a  stronger  refraction,  higher  myopia  or  lower  hyj>eropia,  at  the 
periphery  of  the  pupil  than  at  its  center.  This  condition  the  writer  has 
called  positive  aberration.  When  the  opposite  occurs  the  refraction  is 
stronger,  the  myopia  higher  or  the  hy|)eropia  lower  at  the  center  of  the 
pupil  than  near  its  margin,  constituting  negative  aberration. 

Aberration  plays  an  im[X)rtant  part  in  skiascopy,  determining  the  form 
and  size  of  the  light  area  in  the  pupil,  causing  reversal  of  the  movement  of 
light  in  the  periphery  (in  positive  aberration)  to  be  perceived  closer  to  the 
eye  than  the  movement  of  light  at  the  center,  where  it  is  of  more  practical 
importance. 

When  aberration  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  pupil, 
where  it  is  shut  off  by  the  pupillary  contraction  in  a  strong  light  or  dunng 
near  work,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  working  jmwer  of  the  eye.  When 
it  begins  near  the  center  of  the  pupil,  causing  the  eye  to  be  more  hyperopia 
when  the  pupil  is  contracted  by  a  strong  light  or  for  close  work  than  when 
more  dilated,  it  has  an  important  influence  in  producing  eye-strain,  and  may 
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be  a  cause  of  error  in  the  ?telortioix  of  lensc^s.  An  rve  witii  j*ositive  aherra- 
turn  mUI  often  st^lect  witli  the  inulihiliHl  impil  u  eoin  ex  lens  fl2r>  I).  ,^tron|^er, 
or  a  coaaive  0.25  D.  weaker,  than  it  will  aeeept  while  the  eye  is  fully  under 
the  niyilriatic\ 

Aix*rratiiin  \^  to  W*  recogniwd  by  .skiascopy  and  eonsidered  in  tlie  elioice 
of  len^.s.  It  eannot  he  exaetly  eorreeted  by  any  [mrtieuhir  h-*iis,  l>ut  is  .'^ime- 
times  an  indication  fur  the  wearing  iif  a  stronger  lens  than  mie  whieh  will  allow 
of  j^rfect  distant  vision,  such  a  lens  being  found  in  tht^se  eases  deeidediv  more 
hclpfuL  High  negative  aberration  is  sometimes  due  to  inereased  refraetive 
(Miwer  in  the  nneleus  of  the  lens — in(*i])ient  senih*  eataraet^ — ^or  to  eonieal 
cornea. 

Irregtilar  astigtiiatisni  is  recognized  by  skiascopy^  causing  a|»pea ranees 
represented  in  Fig,  HI5  J  and  //,  Tninniatism  or  disease  of  the  cornea,  leaving 
irregularities  of  its  >in'faees  (Fig.  105,  .1),  tissue--chauges  in  the  lens  jirweiling 
cataract  ( Fig,  1 05,  i*),  and  occasionally  faulty  development  of  the  cornea  or  lens, 
cau^^e  irregularities  n{  refraction  that  prevent  the  perieei  focussing  of  light  to 
a  point  by  the  dioptric  media.  Sneli  defects  are  not  aipable  of  tnirrection  by 
leiiBes*  The  eye,  however,  td^en  presents  w  ithiji  the  area  of  tlie  jaipil  smidl 
areai^  in  which  the  refraction  is  com|mratively  luiiffirm,  wlucb  areas  may  be 
ourrecteil  by  S4)me  combination  of  lenses,  and  the  vision  and  comfort  of  the 
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jKltient  thus  be  greatly  improved.  The  practical  tiling  to  d«j  is  Xn  study  these 
cases  ciirefully  by  ophthalmometry  and  skiascopy,  ami  to  correct  the  most 
ff^ular  portion  r>f  the  iMirnea. 

In  a  ft'W  ("ases,  wliere  no  lens  ciin  render  much  service^  it  may  he  worth 
while  to  try  a  HfrHopair  >tpert*frlt\  This  is  an  opaque  disk  in  front  of  the  eye 
with  a  narrow  slit  or,  more  commonly,  a  single  pin-h<de  opening  in  it.  Sneli 
an  apjwinitus  often  gives  a  noticeable  improvement  of  vision,  but  it  is  rarely 
found  xi^ry  serviceable  because  it  interferes  with  the  visual  field. 

Anisometropia.- — S»me  inequality  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  eyes  is 
the  rule,  and  oecasifinally  this  is  such  as  to  render  one  eye  hy]>eropie  and  the 
other  myopic,  or  one  astigmatic^  while  tlie  otlicr  is  fvve  from  astigmatism. 
Stieh  a  ditlercnee  cnnstitntes  ttniMomefropict,  The  importance  of  the  dif- 
fen^nce  dejM*nds  entirely  on  its  4h*gree,  and  not  <n»  whether  it  amounts  to  a 
diff*erence  in  the  kind  td'  ametropia. 

The  general  rule  when  the  *liHerence  is  not  great  is  to  give  each  eye  its 
i*xart  e4)rrection.  If  the  diflerence  between  the  two  correcting  lenses  is  verj' 
jfTi^t,  they  aftWt  the  size  iif  the  retinal  images,  so  tfiat  binocular  vision  be- 
comes diflieult.  When  one  lens  is  much  stronger  than  the  other,  looking 
thn»ugh  the  jHTiphery  produces  a  c<jrrespoudingly  different  prismatic  effect, 
causing  objecLs  to  Ije  seen  double,  or  the  eflbrt  to  use  the  images  falling  on 
tbe  two  retinas  causes  strain  of  the  extraocular  uniscles. 
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For  the  above  reasons  the  full  correction  of  anisometropia  cannot  always 
be  practised.  It  is  generally  safe  to  prescribe  the  correcting  lenses  for  both 
eyes  when  these  diflFer  less  than  1  D.  If  they  differ  not  more  than  2  D.,  they 
will  generally  be  accepted,  although  this  cannot  always  be  assumed.  If  they 
differ  more  than  2  D.,  the  patient  will  find  it  very  difficult  or  impossible  to 
use  them  for  satisfactory  binocular  vision,  although  a  few  persons  will  prefer 
to  have  anisometropia  of  3  or  4  D.  fully  corrected.  When  the  difference  of 
refraction  cannot  be  fully  met  by  difference  of  glasses,  the  rule  is  to  correct  the 
better  eye  and  to  allow  the  worse  eye  the  full  correction  of  its  astigmatism, 
with  a  spherical  lens  equal  to  that  of  the  better  eye  or  a  little  stronger. 
Sometimes,  if  both  eyes  have  good  vision,  but  cannot  work  together,  one  may 
be  correctefl  for  distant  vision  and  the  other  given  a  lens  that  will  adapt  it 
for  near  seeing.  Congenital  anisometropia  often  gives  little  trouble,  but 
anisometropia  coming  on  from  change  in  the  refraction,  as  in  progressive 
myopia,  is  likely  to  be  very  annoying.  The  similar  effect  produced  by 
ghtsses  not  accurately  suited  to  the  eyes  is  also  very  annoying.  Acquired 
anisometropia,  particularly  from  0.5  to  2  D.,  is  especially  liable  to  give  rise 
to  squint,  and  its  correction  is  indicated  to  preserve  or  restore  binocular 
vision. 

Presbyopia.* — The  failure  of  accommodation  with  age  leads  finally  to 
complete  inability  to  change  the  optical  condition  of  the  eye,  so  that  only  rays 
of  a  certain  convergence  or  divergence  can  be  focussed  upon  the  retina.  In 
the  great  majority  of  eyes,  which  are  hyperopic,  this  renders  necessary  the 
use  of  convex  lenses  for  near  vision.  For  this  purjwse  the  need  of  lenses  is 
felt — the  eye  is  presbyopic; — as  soou  as  the  power  of  accommodation  has 
diminished  so  that  it  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  crystalline  lens 
convex  enough  to  focus  rays  accurately  on  the  retina  when  the  eye  is  engaged 
in  ordinary  near  work.  When  this  occurs  either  symptoms  of  strain,  such  as 
congestion  and  \m\\  in  the  eye,  conjunctivitis,  or  headache,  arise,  or  after  the 
effort  has  been  sustained  for  some  time  the  ciliary  muscles  suddenly  relax 
and  all  near  objects  become  blurred.  If  the  eyes  are  now  rested  for  a  minute, 
the  power  of  distinct  near  vision  returns,  but  if  the  near  vision  is  continued, 
it  again  fails,  and,  persisting  in  the  attempt,  such  failures  become  more  and 
more  frequent  until  the  effort  is  given  up. 

The  failure  is  first  for  objects  at  the  shortest  distance  from  the  eye,  as 
small  objects  or  fine  print  that  needs  to  be  brought  close  in  order  to  be  seen. 
Objects  that  may  be  held  farther  away,  or  the  same  object  in  a  strong  light 
which  will  render  it  distinguishable  at  a  greater  distance,  may  still  be  clearly 
seen,  the  patient  noticing  only  that  he  requires  good  light  and  has  to  hold 
things  farther  from  th(;  eyes  than  formerly.  Presbyopia  is  caused  first  by 
the  increasing  rigidity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  limits  its  tendency  to 
become  more  convex  when  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament  is  removed 
by  contraction  of  the  ciliary  musch*.  Subscfjuently  the  ciliary  muscle  also 
becomes  weakened  or  undergoes  atro])hy,  and  the  ])o\ver  of  accommodation  is 
completely  lost. 

Presbyopia  is  relievtKl  by  supplementing  the  insufficient  focussing  [K>wer 
of  the  crystalline  lens  by  a  convex  lens  of  the  necessary  strength  place<l  before 
the  (»ye.  In  choosing  such  a  lens  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  to 
enable  the  eye  not  only  to  see  clearly  at  the  required  distance  for  an  instant, 
but  to  sustain  distinct  vision  at  that  distance  over  periods  of  continuous  use. 
The  maximum  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  always  one  that  cannot  be  long  sus- 
taine<l ;  hence  the  lens  giving  the  patient  a  near  point  where  he  wishes  to 
^  For  additional  (*onsideration  of  this  siilyect  see  paj^c  K»7. 
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work  will  be  insufficient  for  continuous  work.  With  most  persons  only 
two-thirds  of  the  accommodation  c^n  be  long  kept  up.  A  few  can  sustain 
three-fourths  of  it,  but  others,  particularly  young  persons  suflFering  from 
weakness  of  accommodation,  can  comfortably  sustain  only  one-half  of  the 
full  amount. 

In  correcting  presbyopia,  then,  we  not  only  find  the  near  point  of  distinct 
vision,  but  from  that  near  point  and  the  refraction  of  the  eye  calculate  the 
total  power  of  accommodation.  Then  assuming  that  two-thirds  of  this 
acx:^)mmodative  power  is  available  for  continuous  work,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  available  accommodation  and  the  accommodation  required  for  the 
sort  of  near  work  to  be  done  is  the  strength  of  lens  that  should  be  given  to 
correct  the  presbyopia.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  different 
errors  of  refraction. 

Suppose,  first,  a  case  of  presbyopia  in  emmetropic  eyes.  The  nearest 
point  of  distinct  vision  being  18  inches  (45.5  cm.),  corresponding  to  2.25  D. 
of  accommodation,  two-thirds  of  this,  which  may  be  assumed  as  available  for 
near  work,  equals  1.5  D.  Now,  if  the  patient  wishes  to  use  the  eyes  for 
ordinary  reading,  writing,  sewing,  etc.  at  a  distance  of  13  inches  (33  cm.), 
where  3D.  of  focussing  power  will  be  required,  3.  - 1.5  D.  ^  1.5 D.  will  be 
the  strength  of  the  convex  lens  that  should  be  given  to  supplement  accom- 
moclation — to  correct  the  presbyopia.  If  the  patient  has  been  wearing  such 
a  lens  or  one  nearly  as  strong,  and  still  shows  evidence  of  undue  strain  of 
the  eyes  for  near  work,  it  may  be  that  he  cannot  sustain  two-thirds  of  his 
total  accommodation,  but  requires  the  presbyopic  correction  to  be  made  some- 
what stronger,  as  1.76  t)r  2  D.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  patient  has 
been  reading  without  any  lens  and  without  much  inconvenience,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  can  sustain  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  total  accommodation, 
and  therefore  a  weaker  lens,  as  the  1  or  1.25  D.,  may  be  given. 

Suppose  in  another  case  the  patient  has  hyperopia  of  2  D.,  and  a  near 
point  of  distinct  vision  of  16  irtehes  (40  cm.),  corresponding  to  2.5  D.  of 
locusaDg  power,  to  which  is  added  the  2  D.  needed  to  correct  the  hyperopia, 
making  4.5  D.  of  total  accommodation.  Two-thirds  of  this  accommodation, 
or  3  D.,  would  only  correct  his  hyperopia,  and  leave  1  D.  to  adapt  the  eye 
for  near  vision  at  a  distance  of  1  m.  If  such  a  patient  is  to  work  at  13 
inches  (33  cm.),  where  3  D.  of  focussing  power  is  needed,  he  will  require  the 
help  of  a  lens  equal  to  3  D.,  —  1  D.,  or  2  I).  The  increased  use  for  accom- 
modation will  cause  the  hyperopic  eye  to  suffer  earlier  from  presbyopia  if  it 
has  not  the  help  of  correcting  lenses  for  the  hyperopia.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  with  a  certain  near  ]K)int  the  hyperopic  eye  re(iuiros  a  stronger  supple- 
mentary lens,  since  that  near  point  represents,  with  a  greater  amount  of 
accommodation,  a  greater  nee<l  for  it.  The  lens  required  in  the  above  case 
might  be  found  by  correcting  the  hyperopia  with  a  2  D.  convex  lens,  when  it 
would  be  found  that  the  near  point  was  at  9  inches  (23  cm.)  (4.5  D.  of  accom- 
modation), and  that  two-thirds  of  this  accommodation,  3D.,  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  work  at  13  inches  (33  cm.).  Hence  no  further  correction  for 
presbyopia  would  be  required,  the  correction  of  the  hyperopia  causing  the 
presbyopia  to  disappear. 

By  myopia  the  need  for  a  presbyopic  correction  is  postponed  and  dimin- 
ished. Thus,  an  eye  with  myopia  of  3  D.  will  be  able  to  work  at  13  inches 
(33  cm.)  without  any  lens  and  without  accomniodatifm,  and  for  that  kind  of 
w<>rk  will  never  suffer  from  presbyopia.  Take  another  case,  where  the  myopia 
is  1  D.  and  the  ncjir  })oint  found  at  22  inches  (57  cm.),  corresponding  to  1.75  D. 
of  focussing  power ;  subtracting  from  this  1  D.  of  myopia  leaves  0.75  D.  as  the 
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total  accommodation.  Of  this  two-thircls,  or  0.5  1).,  being  available  for  near 
work,  is  to  be  added  to  the  1  D.  of  myopia,  making  1.5  1).  of  available 
focussing  power,  and  for  work  to  be  done  at  13  inches  there  will  be  need  in 
addition  for  a  convex  lens  of  1.5  D.  That  is,  in  myopia  of  1  D.,  with  only 
0.75  D.  of  accommodation,  the  same  help  is  required  as  in  emmetropia  witli 
accommodation  of  2.25  D.  With  myopia,  as  with  hyperopia,  the  total  accom- 
modation may  also  be  found  by  first  correcting  the  myopia  and  then  taking 
the  near  point. 

In  astigmatism  the  accommodation  can  only  be  accurately  determined  by 
taking  the  near  point  after  the  correction  of  the  astigmatism,  and  the  amount 
of  convex  spherical  to  be  added  for  near  work  on  account  of  presbyopia  will 
then  be  determined  as  though  the  eye  had  been  originally  emmetronic.  Some- 
times in  giving  lenses  for  presbyopia  with  astigmatism,  while  the  concave 
cylinder  is  better  for  distance,  the  convex  cylinder  with  its  axis  turned  at 
right  angles  is  better  for  near  work.  Suppose  a  case  of  simple  myopic  astig- 
matism requires  for  its  correction  —  1.5  D.,  cylinder  axis  180°,  and  with  this 
correction  before  the  eye  the  near  point  is  18  inches  (46  cm.),  the  accom- 
modation 2.25  D.  The  spherical  to  be  added  for  near  work  at  13  inches  (33 
cm.)  would  be  1.5  D.,  and  a  convex  1.5  D.  spherical,  combined  with  the 
concave  1.5  D.,  cylinder  axis  180°,  is  the  optical  equivalent  of  the  convex 
1.5  D.,  cylinder  axis  90°.  For  distant  vision  such  an  eye  may  be  given 
—  1.5  D.,  cylinder  axis  180*^,  and  for  near  vision  +  1.5  D.,  cylinder  axis  90°, 

Course. — Presbyopia  usually  begins  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty. 
With  hyperopia,  which  may  have  given  no  earlier  evidence  of  its  presence,  it 
begins  younger ;  with  myopia,  later  or  not  at  all.  Even  with  emmetn>pic 
eyes  the  increasing  rigidity  of  the  lens  may  require  the  use  of  convex  glasses 
before  the  age  of  forty,  and  with  a  few  the  need  of  a  presbyobic  correction  is 
deferred  until  after  the  age  of  fifty. 

In  all  cases  after  it  has  begun  presbyopia  is  progressive.  The  power  of 
accommodation  continues  to  diminish  until  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  such  dimi- 
nution causes  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  supplementary 
lenses — the  presbyopic  correction.  Generally,  the  Tenses  should  be  changed 
often  enough  to  iiave  a  difference  of  not  more  than  0.75  D.,  or  about  once 
every  two  or  three  years  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five.  Most  patients  require 
the  same  correction  for  presbyopia  for  both  eyes.  In  a  few  cases  this  is  not 
so,  the  accommodation  failing  faster  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  re- 
quiring a  correspondingly  stronger  supplementary  lens.  In  such  cases  the 
eyes  should  be  repeatedly  tested  to  make  sure  that  there  is  actually  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  the  tests  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

The  Mounting;  of  Glasses. — Lenses  are  commonly  supported  before  the 
eyes  by  spectacle  or  eye-glass  (pince-nez)  frames.  The  former  have  the  advan- 
tage of  more  rigidly  fixing  the  position  of  the  lens  before  the  eye.  The  latter 
are  more  readily  removable  when  the  lenses  are  not  required  for  constant  use. 
The  proper  adjustment  of  the  frames  is  a  matter  of  much  imjxirtance,  since 
the  right  lens  in  the  wrong  |)osition  does  not  have  its  proper  effect,  and  may 
be  entirely  unsatisfactorv  (see  pages  236-240). 

The  Period  of  Adaptation. — Weak  lenses,  less  than  1  D.,  may  prove 
satisfactory  and  comfortable  from  the  start  or  within  a  few  days  after  begin- 
ning to  wear  them.  Children  may  be^jome  accustomed  to  even  strong  lenses 
in  a  very  few  days.  Correcting  lenses  will  generally  be  accepted  without 
complaint  when  the  eye  is  kept  for  some  time  under  the  influence  of  a 
mydriatic.  But,  apart  from  these  exceptions,  lenses  are  rarely  accepted  with 
entire  comfort  at  first. 
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The  period  of  adaptation  during  which  the  first  discomfort  diminishes  and 
passes  away  may  last  from  two  to  six  weeks,  or  even  longer ;  during  this 
|>eriod  convex  lenses  are  likely  to  cause  blurring  of  distant  vision,  concaves 
rerwler  near  work  noticeably  more  fatiguing,  and  cylinders  cause  distortion 
of  objects  and  an  indefinite  discomfort.  These  unpleasant  effects  may  from 
the  start  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  benefits  experienced,  yet  it  is  prudent 
in  all  cases  to  warn  the  patient  that  some  weeks  must  elapse  before  the  glasses 
can  be  expected  to  do  their  best.  With  such  a  warning  most  people  encounter 
the  necessary  difficulties  without  loss  of  confidence.  But  if  permitted  to  put 
on  the  glasses  expecting  immediate  satisfaction,  they  become  disappointed, 
lose  faith  in  the  prescriber,  and  are  likely  to  refuse  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 
The  good  of  the  patient  and  the  reputation  of  the  surgeon  botli  demand  that 
a  careful  explanation  of  the  period  of  adaptation  should  be  given  when  the 
glasses  are  prescribed. 
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A  sPECTAi'LE-LEXS  shoulil  he  .SI  placed  that,  in  use,  the  line  of  sight 
passes  through  the  opticid  center  perj)endicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
glass  lies.  These  simple  conditions  would  be  extremely  easy  to  satisfy  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  organ  of  vision  must  of  necessity  be  extremely 
active  and  mobile.  The  eyelwill  may,  in  fact,  he  rolled  in  its  socket  about 
G0°  in  every  direction  fn>m  a  point  immediately  in  its  front,  while  movements 
of  the  head,  or  even  of  the  entire  body,  are  constantly  called  in  requisition  as 
greater  range  of  vision  is  required.  These  facts  destroy  at  once  the  possi- 
bility of  so  placing  a  glass  that  its  center  may  be  coincident  with,  and  its 
plane  Ik^  perjKMidicular  to,  the  line  of  sight  under  all  circumstances.  Only  a 
glass  fasteneil  to  the  eye  and  moving  with  it  <.H)uld  fulfil  these  conditions. 

Though  the  glass  cannot  be  attacheil  to  the  eye,  it  can  be  and  is  attached 
to  the  head,  which,  as  has  been  noted,  is  nearly  constantly  in  motion,  seconding 
the  ai*tivity  of  the  eyes.  The  necessity  of  looking  through  the  center  of  the 
glass  limits  for  the  wearer  the  range  of  the  eyes  in  their  sockets,  and  increaises 
in  a  corresponding  degree  the  excursions  made  by  the  head.  This  augmented 
head-motion,  which  ci\n  be  notictnl  in  almost  all  wearers  of  gla.sses,  arises 
partly  also  from  the  elFort  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  lenses  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  sight.  The  only  exception  to  these  statements  is  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  is  wwiring  a  glass  which  under-ctirrects  his  ametropia,  and  who 
looks  through  it  obliquely  in  onler  to  increase  its  refractive  effect.  The  more 
exactly  the  ghiss  and  frame  an^  fitteil  to  the  nH]uirements  of  the  case,  the  less 
of  this  auxiliary  h«ul-movement  will  be  re<iuired ;  some  increase  in  it  must, 
ln>wevor,  be  actvptinl  as  one  of  the  (*onc<imit;ints  of  wearing  spectacles.  When 
a  |K*rson  with  glasses  nil^i^s  his  hejul  continually,  markeilly  elevates  or  de- 
presst\<  his  chin,  or  fonMbly  twists  his  s[K»ctacle  frame  in  his  fingers,  he  is 
instinctively  sivking  to  i»om^'t  faulty  retraction  or  faulty  frame-fitting. 

S|Hx*tacles  are  onlennl  to  1h'  worn  either  ctuistantly.  or  for  near  work  only, 
or  for  distant  vision  only.  It  will  be  n»:ulily  understo^nl  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  ntnir  wt>rk  i<  u-nally  done  admit  of  the  most  exact  adjustment 
t>f  till'  i:la<s.  Such  work  i<  u-^ually  held  in  the  hands  or  occupies  a  desk  or 
U'ucli  liaving  a  fixtnl  |^)>ition  n»lative  to  the  workman.  It  is  below  the  level 
of  his  »\o<  ami  within  n^aih  t»f  his  hands,  and  i>nly  slight  excursions  of  the 
eye<  are  n»{iiinil  in  its  ivrtonnaiuv.  A*i  the  line  of  sight  is  direi'ted  down- 
wanl,  tht'  *  nf.ir"  irla<<  /'.  Fig.  1«>»»'  mu<t  Ih»  phuxnl  Mow  the  level  of  the 
iVf  :  at  loa-t  ii>  t»ptic;d  ivnter  niu<t  1h^  so  [^laitHl.  It  must  face  stnmgly  down- 
wanl  in  onKr  t**  briuir  it*^  plane  jHM*iHMulicular  to  the  line  of  sight  {b\  It 
should  t'atf  -lijrhtly  inwanl  tor  tlu-  ^icirne  purp^st*.  since  the  visual  axes 
i*i»nvenri*  in  uiar  vi^i.m.  Thi<  ronvt'nri'iut'  ntnvssitates,  further,  that  the 
optii'al  ivnti'i^  •»!*  the  glasses  shall  U'  plai'i^l  fn»ni  4  to  t>  mm.  nearer  together 
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Fio.  106.— Showing  position  of  lenses  before  eye. 


than  are  the  centers  of  the  pupils,  since  the  visual  axes  would  otherwise  pass 
to  their  inner  sides.  If  an  isosceles  triangle  is  constructed  with  the  inter- 
pupillarv  distance  as  its  base,  and  the  visual  axes,  directed  toward  a  near 
object,  as  its  remaining  sides,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  farther  from  the 
eyes  a  jiair  of  glasses  stand  and  the  nearer  to  the  eyes  the  work  is  situated,  the 
les«  should  be  the  distance  between  the  optical  centers  of  the  glasses.  The  pre- 
cise distance  between  optical  centers  which  any  given  case  may  require  may 
thus  be  determined. 

In  *'  distant^'  vision  the  gaze  may  be  directed  toward  any  point  of  the  hori- 
Z4)ii  or  firmament,  and  yet,  practically,  the  relation  of  the  line  of  sight  to  the 
face,  and  consequently  to  glasses  at- 
tac*hed  to  the  face,  does  not  vary 
greatly.  A  distant  object  would  have 
to  change  its  position  considerably  in 
order  to  move  through  five  degrees 
of  one's  field  of  view.  Hence  rapid 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  sight  are  seldom  required.  Ample 
time  is  afforded  for  whatever  adjust- 
nieots  of  the  head  and  trunk  may 
be  neeessarj'.  Distant  vision  usually 
takes  place,  therefore,  with  the  visual 
axes  dire(;ted  forward  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  face  (a.  Fig.  166). 
When  glasses  are  ordered  for  this  use 
alone  thev  should  have  optical  centers 
>eparatecf  by  the  same  interval  as  that  between  the  pupils  (since  they  will  not 
be  used  during  convergence),  and  should  face  directly  forward,  lying  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  general  plane  of  the  face  (rf,  Fig.  166).  The  optical  centers 
of  the  lenses  should  stand  at  the  same  height  as  the  jiupils. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  spectacles  prescribed  are  intended  for 
constant  use — that  is,  the  wearer  will  nee<l  them  as  well  in  viewing  distant 
objects  as  in  work  near  at  hand.  It  is  evident  that  to  place  the  lenses  in  the 
exact  position  desirable  for  either  of  these  purposes  would  render  their  use 
awkward  for  the  other.  In  the  height  of  the  optical  centers  as  well  as  in 
their  distance  from  each  other,  and  in  the  facing  of  the  glass,  we  are  therefore 
forced  to  place  "constant"  glasses  in  a  position  intermediate  between  that 
best  for  distant  vision  and  that  best  for  near  work.  This  intermediate  posi- 
tion is  selected,  not  at  all  because  these  glasses  are  used  at  an  intermediate 
distance,  but  because  from  this  position  they  may  be  readily  shifted,  at  least 
approximately,  by  a  motion  of  the  head  into  either  of  the  other  positions. 
The  distance  between  the  optical  centers  of  "  near  "  glasses  should  he  from  4 
to  6  mm.  less  than  are  the  centers  of  the  "  distant  "  glasses  intended  for  the 
same  patient.  This  dimension  is,  of  course,  unaffected  by  movcmients  of  the 
heail.  Nevertheless,  in  onler  to  reduce  the  unavoidable  discrepancy  to  the 
minimum,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  **  constant ''  glasses  should 
l)e  2  or  3  mm.  less  than  that  proj)er  for  the  *'  distant "  glasses.  By  a  similar 
concession  the  "constant "  glass  is  faced  moderately  downward  and  its  centers 
placed  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the  *'  distant "  glass,  but  not  so  low  as 
those  of  the  "near"  glass. 

In  this  connection  the  occu[)ation  of  the  patient  should  be  considen^d.  A 
seamstress  or  bookkeeper,  for  instance,  if  wearing  a  glass  constantly  should 
have  it  adjusted  almost  like  a  "  near"  glass,  while  persons  engaged  in  outdoor 
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occupations  will  require  an  adjustment  much  nearer  that  proper  for  a  "  dis- 
tant" glass. 

The  greater  the  strength  of  the  prescril>ed  lens  the  more  necessary  is 
attention  to  these  details^  since  the  effect  of  slight  obliquity  of  the  lens  to  the 
visual  axis  is  greater  in  stronger  lenses,  as  is  also  the  effect  of  decentration. 
In  bifocal  glasses,  therefore,  in  which  there  is  both  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 
lens,  the  former  must  dominate  the  position  of  the  spectacles.  Convex  bifo- 
cals in  which  the  "  near  "  element  is  the  stronger  should,  therefore,  approac^h 
the  "near"  spectacles  in  position,  while  concave  bifocals  are  placed  more 
nearly  like  a  "  distant "  glass,  as  the  "  distant "  element  is  here  the  stronger. 

A  spectacle  frame  is  a  kind  of  tripod,  its  points  of  support  being  the  top 
of  each  ear  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  an  indif- 
ferently selected  point  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  serve  as  the  support  of 
spectacles.  Nearly  always  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  one  particular  point 
at  which  they  tend  to  rest.  In  adapting  spectacles  to  any  given  face,  there- 
fore, the  problem  is  to  bring  the  optical  centers  to  the  position  previously 
determined  that  they  should  occupy  with  reference  to  the  eyes,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  support  is  placed  at  this  best  adapted  point  on  the  crest  of  the 
nose.  The  spectacle  bridge  known  as  the  "  saddle  "  bridge  is  the  only  one 
which  allows  of  unlimited  variation  in  the  relation  of  these  two  points. 

In  fitting  a  frame  to  the  face  the  curved  portion  of  the  bridge  between  a 
and  6,  Fig.  1 67,  should  be  adapted  to  the  bones  of  the  nose  at  the  point  at 


Fia.  167.-Saddle  bridge.  Fig.  168.— Saddle  bridge. 

which  it  is  supported.  Having  once  received  the  proper  shape,  this  portion 
of  the  bridge  should  not  be  altered,  as  its  only  function  is  to  furnish  a  firm, 
equally  pressing  support  for  the  "  arms  "  c  and  rf,  by  means  of  which  the 
centers  of  the  glasses  may  be  carried  higlier  or  lower  on  the  face  or  the  dis- 
tance between  them  varied.  These  variations  are  accomplishc<l  by  alterations 
in  the  angles  of  the  wire  at  a  and  6.  The  length  of  the  arms  c  and  d  governs 
the  distance  of  the  glasses  from  the  eyes. 

In  prescribing  or  recording  the  measurements  of  a  sjxjctacle  frame  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  distiince  between  the  centers  of  the  glasses,  with  the 
height,  depth,  and  width  of  the  bridge.  The  height  is  the  distance  of  A,  Fig. 
168  (the  ton  of  the  l)ridge)  above  the  line  o  o,  joining  the  centers  of  the  glasses ; 
hence  the  uistanee  from  h  to  g.  The  depth  is  the  distance  between  the  top  of 
the  bridge  (/,  Fig.  167)  and  the  point  e  on  the  plane  in  which  the  glasses  lie. 
This  distance  may  be  a  negative  one — that  is, /may  be  back  of  e.  In  the 
former  instance  the  measurement  is  recorded  as  out,  in  the  latter  instance  as  in. 
The  width  of  the  base  of  the  bridge  is  the  distance  between  a  and  6.  The 
measurements  of  a  spectacle  front  may,  therefore,  l)e  recorded  in  a  single 
line,  for  example  : 

60  mm.  X  5  mm.  up  X  3mm.  out  X  20  mm.  base. 

The  direction  in  which  the  front  of  a  spectacle  faces  depends  on  the  angle 
which  it  forms  with  the  side  pieces  or  temples.     If  these  latter  are  inclined 
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t4»ward  the  lH)ttoni  of  the  frame,  the  glasses  when  in  use  will  face  downward. 
It  should  he  renienilwred  that  hook  temples  are  simply  hooks.  They  cannot, 
with  comfort,  l>e  ma<le  to  exert  the  force  of  a  spring  or  a  clamp  u{K)n  the 
skin.  Tliey  should  touch  the  skin  throughout  the  greatest  possible  portion 
of  their  extent,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  they  carry,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  press  unequally  owing  to  inequalities  of  the  surface.  Their  proper 
form  is  a  straight  line  from  the  hinge  of  the  frame  to  the  top  of  the  ear, 
where  a  sharp  curve  ioins  that  portion  which  is  accurately  fitted  to  the  back 
of  the  ear,  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

In  eye-glasses  (pince-nez)  the  same  adaptability  to  differently  proportioned 
faces  is  found  in  the  "  offset  guard,"  which  in  spectacles  is  attained  by  means 
<»f  the  "  saddle  bridge."  The  nose-pieces  of  these  guards  should  be  accurately 
moulded  in  every  case  to  the  sides  of  the  nose  at  the  point  where  they  obtain 
the  best  bearing  surface.  Fixed  points  of  support  for  the  lenses  are  thus  ob- 
tained. The  height  of  the  lenses  before  the  eyes  will  now  depend  on  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  "  arm  "  of  the  guard  to  the  nose-pieces.    In  Fig.  169,  for 
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Fig.  169.— GuardH  of  eye-glasses. 

example,  the  gusird  marked  h  will  carry  the  lenses  higher  than  the  one 
marked  e.  The  direction  in  which  the  lenses  face  is  controlled  by  the  size  of 
the  angle  in  the  arm  of  the  guard.  Thu.s,  in  the  figure,  at  a  the  arm  has  a 
right  angle  and  will  render  the  plane  of  the  lenses  nearly  vertical  ;  that  is, 
the  latter  will  face  directly  forward,  while  at  6  the  angle  is  greater  than  a 
right  anele,  and  the  glasses  will  face  more  downward. 

The  distance  of  the  glasses  from  the  eyes  depends  upon  the  length  of  this 
arm  of  the  guard.  The  longer  it  is,  the  farther  forward  the  glassc\s  will  be 
held  ;  d  and  </,  in  the  figure,  have  longer  arms  than  a  or  6.  Variations  in 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  lenses  may  to  a  limited  extent  be  pro- 
cared  by  an  arm  which  is  bent  so  that  its  free  end  does  not  lie  in  the  same 
Elane  as  the  nose-piece.  If  greater  latitude  is  required  it  must  be  procured 
y  variation  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  lens  used,  or  by  alteration  of 
the  length  of  the  "stud"  which  connects  the  lens  with  the  guard. 

Methods  of  Testing  I^enses. — To  ensure  accuracy  and  comfort,  spec- 
tacles, before  being  worn,  should  invariably  be  critically  examined  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  lenses  and  the  fit  of  the  frame. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  determining  the  strength  of  lenses  is  the 
well-known  one  of  neutralization  by  means  of  the  test-case  lenses  of  known 
strength.  In  practising  this  manceuver  the  lens  is  held  about  a  foot  before 
the  eye  and  an  object  several  yards  away  is  sighted.  On  moving  the  lens 
dowly  across  the  line  of  sight  the  object  seen  through  it  appears  to  move  also. 
In  the  case  of  convex  lenses  this  apparent  movement  is  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  motion  imparted  to  the  lens,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  refraction  room, 
is  "  against  it."  With  concave  lenses  the  apparent  movement  of  the  object  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  movement  of  the  lens,  or  "  with  it."  If  a  convex 
and  a  concave  lens  of  equal  strength  are  held  together,  all  this  apparent  move- 
ment ceases  ;  they  "  neutralize  "  each  other.     The  surgeon  is,  therefore,  able 
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to  quickly  discover  the  strength  of  an  unknown  spherical  lens  by  trying  it 
with  lenses  of  the  opposite  sign  until  that  one  is  found  which  causes  all  move- 
ment of  the  object  to  cease.  The  strength  of  this  lens  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  unknown  one. 

A  cylindrical  leiis  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  that  portion  of  a  vertical 
line  seen  through  it  assumes  an  oblique  position  when  the  lens  is  rotated 
about  its  optic  axis  (a,  Fig.  170).  If  the  rotation  of  the  lens  is  continued,  the 
motion  of  the  displaced  portion  of  the  line  is  reversed  and  its  continuity  is 
restored,  as  at  6.  This  appearance  is,  therefore,  presented  in  two  positions  of 
the  cylindrical  lens.  In  one  position  the  vertical  line  marks  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder ;  in  the  other  the  line  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis.  To  locate  the 
axis  an  object  presenting  crossed  lines,  as  at  o.  Fig.  171,  is  selected  ;  the  lens  is 
so  held  that  each  line  api>ears  unbroken  and  is  first  moved  horizontally,  then 
verticjilly.  The  line  across  which  motion  is  apparent  marks  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.     The  cylindrical  lens  of  the  opposite  sign  which  neutralizes  this 
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Fui.  170,— Method  of  testing  cylindrical  lenses. 


Fig.  171.— Method  of  testing  sphero-cylindrical  and 
prismatic  lenses. 


motion  discloses  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  under  examination.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  axes  of  the  two  coincide. 

In  a  sphero-ci/lindrical  lens  the  cylindrical  element  is  recognized  by  its 
cau.siiig  on  rotation  an  apparent  obliquity  of  a  jwrtion  of  a  vertical  line,  just 
as  (lid  the  simple  cylinder.  On  viewing  the  crossed  lines,  c,  however,  and 
moving  the  lens  first  horizontally,  then  vertiwilly,  apparent  motion  of  the 
object  is  imparted  in  both  directions,  but  in  one  it  is  more  rapid  than  in  the 
other.  In  neutralizing,  the  least  rapid  movement  may  be  first  obliterated  by 
means  of  a  splierical  lens.  This  gives  the  strength  of  the  sphere  in  the  com- 
bination. Holding  these  two  together,  one  proceeds  to  neutralize  the  cylin- 
drical element  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  opposite  sign,  precisely  as  though  no 
spliere  were  present. 

On  rotating  a  prismatic  Ims  about  one's  line  of  sight  an  apparent  dis- 
placement of  a  vertical  line  takes  ])lace,  as  at  d,  Fig.  171.  When  the  line  is 
continuous  it  marks  the  bascsapex  line  of  the  prism.  At  right  angles  to  this 
is  the  meridian  of  maximum  displacement.  The  prism  being  held  at  one 
meter's  distance  from  the  object,  each  centimeter  of  apparent  displacement  of 
the  line  shows  one  centrad  of  strengtli  in  the  prism. 

The  optical  center  of  a  lens  is  located  by  using  crossed  lines,  as  at  c,  Fig. 
171,  except  that  for  this  purpo.se  the  lens  is  held  within  about  a  foot  and  the 
lines  should  be  fine.  When  each  of  the  lines  is  continuous  their  crossing 
point  marks  the  optical  center. 

Tlie  distance  between  centers  being  found  correct  and  a  final  inspection 
disclosing  no  flaws  or  scratc'hes  in  tlie  glass,  no  bends  of  the  frame,  or  want 
of  symmetry  between  its  two  sides,  the  spectacles  are  ready  for  the  wearer. 
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Congenital  Anomalies. — Partial  or  complete  absence  of  tlic  eyelids 
(nbfepharia)  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  congenital  defect.  It  may  occur 
in  one  or  both  eyes. 

Lasrophthalmos  is  a  defect  in  which  the  eyelids  are  wanting  and  the 
orbit  is  divested  of  any  covering  for  the  globe.  An  abnormal  shortness  of 
the  lids,  which  prevents  their  iiilly  covering  the  eyeball,  lias  been  sihiilarly, 
and  j)erhaps  more  correctly,  so  designated  by  many  authors. 

Grsrptophthalmos  is  a  condition  in  which  the  eyeball  is  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  skin,  which  is  stretched  over  the  orbital  cavity.  Sometimes 
the  eyeball  is  absent.  Under  the  latter  circinnstances,  however,  the  name  is 
not  an  accurate  one. 

Cleft-eyelid  (eoloboma  palpebrcv)  is  a  congenital  defect  in  which  there 
i.s  a  fissure  of  the  lid,  usually  triangular,  with  the  base  toward  the  ciliary 
margin.  The  fissure  may  exist  in  either  the  upper  or  lower  lid,  the  former 
being  the  usual  seat.  It  has  also  been  reported  in  the  upper  and  lower  lids 
on  each  side.  The  cleft  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  the  eyelid  and  is 
rounded  off  at  its  margins.  It  occurs  oftener  with  cases  of  hare-lip  than  with 
anomalies  of  the  eyeball  itself. 

Symblepharon  is  a  condition  of  union,  either  partial  or  complete,  between 
the  eyeball  and  the  lids. 

Another  unusual  congenital  anomaly  is  a  union  between  the  margins  of 
the  lid-borders  (ankyloblepharon).  This  attachment  may  be  thread-like  or 
involve  a  considerable  intermarginal  surface.  The  external  angles  of  the  lids 
may  be  adherent,  producing  the  defect  known  as  blepharophimosis,  result- 
ing in  a  shortening  of  the  palpebral  opening. 

Ectropion  is  an  eversion  of  the  eciges  of  the  eyelids,  frequently  accompa- 
nied by  enlargement  of  the  eyeball. 

Entropion  is  an  inversion  of  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  is  usually  asso- 
ciated \rith  the  incurving  of  the  lashes — a  condition  known  as  distichia.sis. 

BpicanthuB  is  an  unusual  congenital  anomaly  caused  by  a  fold  of  skin 
which  stretches  across  the  inner  palpebral  space  connecting  the  eyebrow  with 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  fold  thus  covering  all  the  structures  located  at  the 
inner  canthus.  It  is  generally  bilateral,  and  gives  rise  to,  or  is  associated 
with,  a  flattening  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Slight  degrees  of  it  may  exist  in 
children  at  birth,  and  with  the  development  of  the  nasal  bones  this  deformity 
gradually  passes  away. 

Associated  with  epicanthus  may  be  microphthaJmos  (sometimes  only 
apparent  on  account  oi  the  diminished  palpebral  opening),  strabismus,  droop- 
ing of  the  upper  lid,  and  anomalies  of  the  lachrymal  passages. 

Epicanthus  may  be  remedied  by  an  operation  in  which  the  redundant 
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skin  is  removed  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
brought  together  with  sutures. 

Confirenital  ptosis  is  a  drooping  of  the  upper  lid  over  the  eyeball.  It 
may  be  on  one  side  or  bilateral,  and  never  amounts  to  complete  closure  of  the 
lids.  In  this  condition  there  is  inability  to  raise  the  eyelid  except  by  wrink- 
ling the  forehead  through  the  action  of  the  occipito-fron talis  muscle.  The 
anomaly  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  other  malformations,  as  epican- 
thus,  paralysis  of  the  eye-muscles,  etc.  It  may  be  corrected  by  operative 
pnxieaures,  described  on  page  557. 

Brythema  of  the  lids  is  a  form  of  hyp<^remia  of  the  skin,  usually  due 
to  external  irritation,  such  as  burns,  traumatism,  and  poisoning,  or  it  may  be 
indicative  of  some  systemic  disturbance.  It  is  often  well  marked  in  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  eve. 

Treatment  will  dei)encl  largely  u[K)n  the  cause,  the  erythema  often  dis- 
appearing with  the  cure  of  the  primary  lesion.  Locally,  S(K)thing.  lotions, 
lead-water  or  extract  of  hamamelis,  will  be  all  that  is  required. 

Erysipelas  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  primary  aifectiou  of  the  lids.  It  usually 
develops  from  a  similar  lesion  of  the  fac^.  The  danger  in  this  disease  is  that 
it  may  involve  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  orbit,  affecting  the  retina  or  the  optic 
nerve,  and  thus  eventuate  in  blindness.  In  severe  cases  it  may  produce 
sloughing  of  the  eyelids,  Avith  conse^^uent  deformity.  The  disease  is  cha- 
racterized by  great  swelling,  increased  tension  of  the  lids,  smooth  and 
brawny  skin,  deep  redness,  and  the  formation  of  vesicles  or  abscesses. 

The  treatment,  both  loc4il  and  general,  must  be  such  as  is  usually  adopted 
for  erysipelas  in  other  portions  of  the  body. 

Abscess  of  the  lid  {phlegmon)  is  (characterized  by  an  acute  swelling  of 
the  eyelid,  somewhat  hxialized,  indurated  in  the  central  portion,  accompanied 
by  much  redness  of  the  skin,  heat,  throbbing  ])ain,  malaise,  and  fever.  The 
swelling  is  fre(|uently  very  marke<l,  the  skin  toward  the  height  of  the  inflam- 
matory stage  in  the  severer  cases  often  presenting  a  brawny  ap|)earance. 
Abscesses  result  from  external  injuries,  from  disease  of  the  orbital  walls,  or 
they  may  arise  from  infectious  causes  or  occur  during  illness — e,  r/.  influenza. 
The  tendency  for  the  abscess  to  "point"  is  quite  characteristic.  Abscesses 
occasionally  lead  to  extensive  sloughing  of  the  lid-tissues,  and  when  they  are 
not  early  opened  they  may  result  in  lagophthalmos,  ectropion,  etc. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  ice-packs  may  sometimes  abort  the 
development  of  the  abs(»ess.  Should  the  inflammation  continue  to  increase*, 
recourse  shouhl  be  had  to  hot  packs  and  poultices  to  hasten  the  "pointing.'' 
As  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  pus  a  free  o|K»iiing  should  be  made  into  the 
center  of  the  induration  and  deep  enough  to  give  vent  to  the  pus.  In  mak- 
ing the  incision  Ciire  should  be  exercised  that  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  are 
not  cut  across.  The  abscess-cavity  may  be  washed  out  with  peroxid  of 
hydrogen  or  bichlorid  solution,   1   to  2000,  until  recovery  takes  place. 

Puruncles  and  carbuncles  are  rare.  With  them  develops  a  "  core  " 
or  central  slough.  Otherwise  they  present  the  same  symptoms  as  an  abscess 
and  require  similar  treatment. 

Anthrax  pustule  {nwlhfnant  pmiule)  is  a  specific,  infectious  disease, 
due  to  inmMilation  by  the  poison  of  anthrax  (hactlhis  mi(hra<u'»),  and  is  generally 
transferred  to  man  from  animals  affected  with  the  disease.  Usually  it  occurs 
in  persons  working  among  animals,  as  hostlers,  tanners,  farriers,  butchers, 
shepherds,  etc.  The  disease  is  (characterized  by  marked  edema,  redness, 
heat,  pain,  l(»calized  hardness  <»r  induration,  the  fast  indicating  the  point  of 
infection.     In  malignant  pustule,  as  in  erysi[ielas,  there  may  be  very  exten- 
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sive  sloughing  of  the  eyelid,  producing  at  times  a  condition  of  lagophthalmos. 
After  sloughing  of  the  lids  the  ciliary  margins  alone  may  remain  intact  on 
ac*count  of  the  rich  vascular  supply.  There  is  usually  marked  general  de- 
pression, with  fever.  By  absorption  of  the  anthrax  poison  into  the  deeper 
tissues  orbital  cellulitis,  or  even  meningitis,  may  ensue  with  fatal  results. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  governed  by  general  surgical  principles.  As 
.sofin  as  there  is  any  evidence  of  pus  the  swelling  should  be  freely  opened, 
with  one  or  more  deep  incisions,  in  onler  to  prevent  infiltnition  and  possible 
involvement  of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  orbit.  The  incision,  followed  by 
hot  poultices  or  by  compresses  of  absorbent  cotton  or  gauze,  wrung  out  of  hot 
bichlorid-of-mercury  solution,  1  to  2000  or  1  to  5000,  will  be  very  efficient. 
The  administration  of  iron  and  quinin,  tonics,  stimulants,  and  good  diet  is 
of  decided  value. 

In  cases  of  extensive  sloughing  of  the  skin  of  the  lids  marked  lagoph- 
thalmos and  ectropion  can  be  prevented  by  fastening  the  remaining  marginal 
|H>rtion  of  the  lid  to  its  fellow  by  two  or  three  stitches  The  granular  sur- 
face may  then  \ye  treated  with  repeated  skin-grafts  ap])licd  according  to  the 
Thiersch-method.  If  this  method  cannot  be  followed,  then  the  proper  plas- 
tic o|)erative  procedures  for  these  deformities  must  be  undertaken,  as  indicated 
on  (Kige  555. 

Ulcers  of  the  lids  may  be  dye  to  contusions,  burns,  and  various  injuries, 
a«  well  as  to  lupus,  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  herpes.  The  symptoms  will  vary 
with  the  cause;  likewise  the  treatment. 

Hordeolum  {Stye). — According  to  the  location,  hordeolum  may  be 
hordeolum  externum  or  hordeolum  internum.  Hordeolum  externum  is  an 
acute  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  the  glands  of  the  hair-follicles.  Horde- 
ofum  internum  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  In  other 
words,  hordeolum  or  stye  is  a  circumscribed  inflammatory  process,  and  is  due 
to  infection  of  the  sebaceous  glands  or  connective  tissues  of  the  lid,  usually 
associated  with  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or  albus. 

Symptoins. — These  are  rapid  edema  of  the  lids,  redness  and  tenderness 
coming  on  after  a  short  time — a  day  or  two — often  quite  severe  pain,  and 
Himetimes  fever  and  general  disturbance.  A  hard  lumj)  or  point  of  indu- 
ration is  felt  at  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Within  a  few  days  the  color  of 
the  tissue  over  the  stye  changes  from  a  red  to  a  yellow  hue,  and  the 
abscess  "points."  If  allowed  to  take  its  course,  the  abscess-sac  ruptures, 
the  pus  escapes,  and  the  symptoms  rajudly  abate 

In  hordeolum  internum  ''pointing''  of  the  abscess  takes  place  on  the 
inside  of  the  lid  through  the  palpebral  conjunctiva ;  in  hordeolum  externum, 
near  the  margin  of  the  lid  through  the  skin.  The  latter  variety  is  much  the 
more  common. 

Styes  usually  oc^cur  in  persons  subject  to  blepharitis,  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  latter  affection  affV)rtling  good  soil  for  acute  infectious  inflammation 
of  the  solitary  glands.  The  infectious  character  is  well  indicateil  by  the  fact 
that  persons  are  verj'  liable  to  successive  attacks  of  styes,  which  occur,  in 
many  cases,  at  frequent  intervals  over  a  period  of  months.  Young  persons 
are  generally  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  especially  if  they  are  scrofulous, 
anemic,  or  poorly  nourished. 

These  two  varieties  of  hordeolum  present  essentially  the  same  clinical 
picture.  With  both  there  is  inflammation  of  the  s(»baceous  glands,  and  they 
are  analogous  to  acne  in  the  skin.  The  markcil  swelling  of  the  former,  as 
distinguished  from  the  latter,  is  due  to  the  anatomical  character  of  the  tissues 
in  which  the  inflammation  takes  place. 
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Treatment. — In  the  early  stage  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  abort  the 
development  of  a  stye  by  the  application  of  cold  or  very  hot  packs,  or  by 
touching  the  mouth  of  the  gland  involved  with  the  sharpened  point  of  a  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  unsuccessful  in  this,  "  pointing"  of  the  abscess  should 
be  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations  or  properly  applied  [ioultices.  Early 
opening  of  the  stye  is  important.  As  soon  as  there  is  an  indication  of 
softening  in  the  center  of  the  induration  a  free  incision  should  be  made  into 
the  tumor  in  order  to  evacuate  the  contents  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  necrotic  process.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  incision  is  made  parallel 
to  the  fibers  of  tlie  orbicularis  muscle,  so  that  no  deformity  may  remain. 
Subsidence  of  the  symptoms  is  rapid  after  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
abscess.  Between  the  attacks  treatment  should  be  directed  toward  improving 
the  general  health  and  alleviating  the  inflammation  of  the  lid-margins;  refrac- 
tive errors,  wliich  may  cause  styes,  should  be  corrected.  Sulphid  of  calcium 
has  some  repute. 

Bxanthematous  Bmptions  of  the  I/ids. — Ulcer  of  the  lids,  due  to 
variola  or  small-pox,  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  The  parts  attacked 
are  the  hair-follicles  and  sudorific  follicles  and  glands.  The  results  of 
severe  attacks  are  pitting,  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  lids,  with  ectropion  and 
loss  of  the  eyelashes,  which,  when  permanent,  produces  the  condition  called 
mndarosiH.  • 

Treatment  is  directed  toward  limiting  as  much  as  possible  the  ulcerative 
process.  Protecting  the  pustules  by  dusting  with  a  dry  powder,  such  as 
starch  and  zinc  ox  id,  in  equal  parts,  or  toucliing  the  ulcerated  portion  with 
a  sharpened  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  has  been  advantageously  employed. 

Vaccine  Blepharitis  ( Vaccine  OpMhalmiaj  Vaccinia  of  the  EyeUds). 
— This  occasionally  occurs  from  infection  from  a  vaccination  ulcer.  It 
usually  aflfects  the  borders  of  the  lids,  and  is  characterized  by  the  rapid  for- 
mation of  an  ulcer  of  the  lid-margin,  accompanied  by  much  redness,  swell- 
ing of  the  lids  and  of  the  preauricular  and  submaxillary  glands,  together 
with  general  fever,  malaise,  etc.  In  the  early  stage  the  vesicles  appear  with 
pitted  center,  but  later  the  pustules  are  quite  cliaracteristic.  In  the  last 
stages  of  the  ulceration  they  resemble  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  must  be  differen- 
tiated from  these  by  the  histor\^  and  progress  of  the  case.  Associated  Avith  the 
disease  of  the  lid,  marked  conjunctivitis  occurs,  often  simulating  a  diphtheritic 
membrane. 

Treatment  is  directed  toward  allaying  the  early  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  later  touching  the  ulcers  with  a  2  or  3  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
Aseptic  washes  to  keep  the  eye  clean  should  also  be  used. 

Kci^ema  appears  either  on  the  eyelids  alone  or  is  associated  with  general 
eczema  of  the  face.  It  occurs  also  from  the  irritative  secretions  in  chronic 
conjunctivitis,  or  in  cliildren  as  tlie  result  of  rubbing  the  secretions  from  the 
eye  upon  the  lids.  It  is  most  frequent  in  scrofulous  or  badly  nourished 
children.  Eczema  is  caused  in  adults  by  e))ii)hora,  ec^tropion,  etc.,  the  tears 
running  over  the  cheeks  excoriating  the  surface.  In  these  cases  the  lesions 
are  usually  found  on  the  lower  lid. 

Treatment  nuist  be  directed  ])rimarily  to  the  c^iuse.  Locally,  zinc  oint- 
ment or  Hebra's  diachylon  ointment,  spread  on  lint  or  muslin  and  applied 
constantly,  is  siitisfactory.  Painting  the  skin  with  a  2  to  10  |>er  cent,  solu- 
ti(m  of  nitrat<'  of  silver  has  been  foimd  to  be  very  serviceable ;  only  the  latter 
in  strong  solution  blackens  the  skin  on  exposure  to  light.  Its  action,  how- 
ever, in  moist  or  ulcerative  eczema,  is  very  effective. 

Herpes  zoster  ophthahnicus  is  the  term  applied  to  that  varietj  of 
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herpes  zoster  which  attacks  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  other  areas  supplied 
by  the  first  division  of  the  trigeminus  nerve.  The  disease  is  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  vesicles  over  the  terminal  portion  of  the  nerve.  The 
attack  is  preceded  by  severe  neuralgic  pain  over  this  area,  su<;ceeded  by  the 
ibrmation  of  vesicles  over  the  forehead,  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  cheek,  and  the 
upper  lip,  the  disposition  of  the  vesicles  depending  upon  whether  the  first  or 
second  aivision  ot  the  trigeminus  is  affected.  The  third  division  is  rarely 
affected.  The  vesicles  first  contain  a  clear,  limpid  fluid,  but  rapidly  become 
cloudy  and  purulent,  and  finally  dry  into  crusts.  On  removal  of  tlie  latter, 
deep  ulcers  are  found.  After  healing,  j>ermanent  swirs  remain,  which,  by 
their  peculiar  grouping,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  attack.  Not  infrecjuently 
the  cornea  is  affected,  which  greatly  complicates  the  case.  These  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  may  result  in  permanent  opacities.  Iritis  and  cyclitis  are  not 
tmcommon,  especially  if  the  nasal  branch  is  affected ;  indeed,  there  may  be 
a  destructive  inflammation  of  the  whole  eye  (ophthalmitis).  Palsy  of  the 
ocular  muscles  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  follow  licr|x?s. 

The  cause  of  herpes  zoster  is  obscure,  but  it  is  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  trigeminus.  Persistent  neuralgia  may  remain  after  an  attack  of 
herpes. 

Treatment. — This  is  symptomatic.  The  vesicles  should  not  be  opened, 
but  these  should  be  dusted  over  with  a  drying  ]M)wder  (rice  starch)  and  the 
ulcers  allowed  to  heal  beneath  the  crusts.  Removal  of  the  latter  is  productive 
of  much  pain.  Internally  morphin,  quinin,  and  iron,  according  to  indica- 
tions, must  be  given.  Keratitis  and  iritis  require  the  usual  measures  elsewhere 
described. 

'BlephBxitiB{Blepharitisniarffi7ialis,  Blepharitis  ciliarisy  Blepharo-adenitisy 
Blepharitis  ulcerowLj  P»or ophthalmia y  Lippitudo  ulcerosa,  Tinea  tarsi.  Sycosis 
tarni). — On  account  of  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid  this  region  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  with  somewhat  character- 
istic symptoms,  forming  a  group  by  themselves.  Rich  in  vascular  and 
glandular  structures,  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  the  seat  of  marked  inflamma- 
tory disturbances,  the  more  especially  as  they  are  greatly  exposed  to  external 
irritation.  Therefore  disorders  of  the  margins  of  the  lids  are  among  the  most 
common  of  all  diseases  of  the  eye.  In  intensity  of  inflammation  there  are  all 
de^rrees,  ranging  from  a  mere  red  fringe  of  the  lids  to  a  disorganization  of 
their  borders. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  marginal  blepharitis  have  been  described, 
according  to  the  symptoms — (1)  squamous  or  sim[)le  blepharitis,  and  (2) 
ulcerated  blepharitis. 

(1)  Simple  BlepharitiB  {Blephariiis  squamosa), —  In  this  variety  the 
margins  of  the  lids  are  bordered  with  a  red  fringe,  fine  bran-like  scales  ap- 
pearing at  the  roots  of  the  cilia  and  between  them,  which  drop  off  if  the  eyes 
are  rubbed.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for  the  cilia  to  fall  out  if  <listurl>ed  ; 
they  grow  again  perfectly.  When  the  scales  are  removed  the  skin  beneath 
is  found  to  be  hyperemic,  but  not  moist  or  ulcerated. 

In  another  variety  instead  of  the  scales  there  is  a  wax-like  secretion  m  Inch 
adheres  to  the  lashes,  gluing  them  together,  but  on  its  removal  there  is  no 
evidence  of  ulceration  beneath,  the  tissues  appearing  simply  red  and  liy- 
peremic. 

(2)  Ulcerated  BlepharitiB. — In  this  variety  there  are  hyperemia,  rwl- 
neWy  diedding  of  lashes,  and  crusts.  When  the  crusts  are  removed  bv  wash- 
init  «n  ulcerative  process  is  evident  beneath  them.  Many  yellowisK-white 
I  from  the  center  of  each  of  which  protrudes  a  cilium.     Upon 
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pulling  out  the  lash  there  is  often  found  adhering  to  the  root  a  small  rounded 
drop  of  pus.  Still  deeper  is  found  a  small  ulcerated  base  extending  into  the 
hair-follicle.     The  cilia  are  readily  removed  on  the  slightest  traction. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  hair-follicles  are  successively  involved  in 
the  ulcerative  process,  until,  not  infrequently,  the  entire  series  of  cilia  is 
destroyed,  leaving  cicatrices  with  their  attendant  and  consequent  deformity. 
When  the  cilium  has  fallen  out  a  new  one  takes  its  place,  of  a  different  color, 
more  or  less  stunted  in  its  growth,  and  in  a  malposition  the  result  of  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  ulcerated  hair-follicles.  The  lashes  thus  become 
more  and  more  stunted  and  misplaced  or  entirely  destroyed. 

By  the  cicatricial  contraction  the  lashes  may  be  turned  backward  so  as  to 
touch  the  eyeball,  giving  rise  to  a  condition  of  trichiasis^  or  the  entire  line 
of  lashes  may  be  destroyed,  leaving  the  lid  bald — madarosis.  Another  result 
of  the  ulcerative  process  may  be  the  gradual  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid,  due 
to  the  cicatricial  contraction,  which  pulls  the  conjunctiva  forward  upon  the 
lid-border,  the  lid  itself  falling  away  from  the  eyeball  and  permitting  the 
tears  to  run  over,  in  turn  increasing  the  irritation  {lippitudo,  or  "  blear- 
eye  ").  The  final  result  is  an  ectropion.  Hypertrophy  of  the  body  of  the  lid 
not  infrequently  ensues,  due  to  the  long-continued  inflammation,  and  pro- 
duces drooping  of  the  upper  lid  (hypertrophic  blepharitis).  It  may  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  blepharitis  ulcerosa  is  a  much  more  serious  condition  than 
blepharitis  squamosa. 

The  patient  suffers  little  inconvenience  as  the  result  of  the  disease  in  the 
milder  forms,  and  consults  a  physician  more  on  account  of  the  disfigurement 
than  from  any  great  annoyance.  In  the  more  pronounced  forms  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  light,  the  irritation,  the  sticking  of  the  lids  in  the  morning,  etc. 
are  real  discomforts.  Patients  are  unable  to  use  the  eyes  for  close  work  with 
comfort,  and  when  the  lashes  are  greatly  displaced,  with  the  resulting  corneal 
irritation,  they  become  almost  helpless. 

Etioloery. — The  causes  of  blepharitis  are  twofold — viz.  local  and  general. 
The  local  causes  are  external  irritations  due  to  vitiated  air,  smoke,  injuries, 
and  chronic  conjunctivitis,  especially  if  associated  with  exce&sive  lachryma- 
tion,  inflammation  of  the  lachrymo-nasal  passages,  and  disease  of  the  rhino- 
pharynx.  Abnormal  shortness  of  the  lids  may  excite  the  affection  (Fuchs). 
Among  the  general  causes  are  the  exanthemata,  scrofula,  anemia,  tul>erculosis, 
syphilis,  or  malnutrition  from  any  cause. 

Stubborn  varieties  may  depend  upon  eczema,  eczema  seborrhoeicum,  and 
seborrhea,  and  acne  of  the  surrounding  facial  areas.  Staphylococci  are 
found  in  the  pustules,  and  occasionally  the  tricophyton  fungus  (b.  tricxyphy- 
tica).  The  demodex  follicidorum  has  also  been  seen  in  the  lid-margin.  Re- 
fractive errors  unquestionably  play  an  important  7'6le  in  the  causation  of 
marginal  ble})haritis,  as  well  as  in  other  irritative  and  inflammatory  lid- 
diseases  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  accorded  their  due  weight  as  causative 
factors  in  these  affections.  Correction  of  these  errors  by  proper  glasses  will 
alone  ver}'  often  relieve  a  patient  from  troublesome  blepharitis,  which  other 
methods  seem  powerless  to  effect. 

Patholofiry. — In  blepharitis  the  inflammatory  process  involves  chiefly 
the  cilia  and  glands.  In  squamous  blepharitis  scales  are  produced  on 
the  lid-margins  and  the  cilia  fall  out.  These  grow  thinner  and  shorter 
and  less  pigmented,  and^  as  the  epidermis  is  cast  off,  they  entirely  fail  to 
grow. 

In  blepharitis  ulcerosa  the  epithelium  and  often  the  papillae  are  destroyed 
at  the  seat  of  ulceration,  and  if  the  ulcerative  process  extends  deeply  into  the 
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tissues  of  the  hair-follicles,  the  cilia  are  permanently  destroyed  and  cicatricial 
contractions  take  place. 

ProernosiB. — Blepharitis  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease.  It  may  last  for 
years  and  not  infrequently  for  a  lifetime.  In  young  persons  it  may  disappear 
spontaneously  as  they  grow  older,  while  in  other  cases  it  persists  in  spite  of 
all  treatment  It  is  essential  that  treatment  should  be  vigorous  to  prevent 
permanent  lesions. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  both  general  and 
local  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the  causes.  Faulty  states  of  the  general  health 
should  be  corrected  by  appropriate  means.  Excessive  use  of  the  eyes  should 
be  pn)hibited,  refractive  errors  should  be  examined,  and  proper  glasses  pre- 
scribed. Chronic  conjunctivitis,  so  generally  present  in  these  cases,  should 
be  relieved,  and  any  obstruction  to  the  free  discharge  of  the  tears  through  the 
proper  channel  should  be  removed. 

For  the  milder  forms  of  blepharitis  the  non-irritating  ointments  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  After  carefully  removing  the  scales  and  crusts 
with  warm  water  by  gently  washing  them  off,  an  ointment  should  be  well 
nibbed  into  the  roots  of  the  lashes  and  along  the  margin  of  the  lids,  usually 
night  and  morning.  For  this  purpose  a  1  per  cent,  ointment  of  white  pre- 
cipitate, as  being  especially  milcl,  has  been  much  used.  The  yellow  and  red 
oxids  of  mercury  are  also  favorite  prescriptions  in  the  proportion  of  one-half 
to  tw^o  grains  to  the  dram  of  vaselin  or  simple  cerate.  A  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  cnloral  hydrate,  alternating  with  a  salve  of  pyrogallol  (1  : 8)  and  a  2  to 
3  per  cent  sulphur  ointment,  have  been  well  recommended. 

In  the  severer  cases  associated  with  deposits  of  hard  and  strongly  adherent 
crusts,  which  glue  the  lashes  together,  the  use  of  a  solution  of  five  grains  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  most  effective  in  removing 
them.  It  is  important  not  to  irritate  the  bases  of  the  ulcers  too  much  by 
violent  means  of  removing  the  crusts.  A  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  moist- 
ened with  the  above  solution,  enables  the  patient  or  surgeon  to  remove  the 
crusts  effectually  and  without  force.  After  the  margins  of  the  lids  and  cilia 
have  been  cleaml  of  crusts  the  various  ointments  can  be  applied  thoroughly 
to  the  diseased  structures.  In  case  of  ulceration  touching  the  ulcers  with  a 
five-  to  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  a  sharpened  point  of 
a  silver-nitrate  stick,  acts  most  favorably.  Where  abscesses  occur  the  cilia 
should  be  epilated  with  proj)er  forceps,  in  order  to  give  the  remedies  an 
opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  diseased  structures.  No  hesitation  need  be 
exercised  about  removing  the  cilia,  for  new  hairs  will  replace  those  removed, 
even  if  they  are  repeatedly  pulled  out.  When  the  disease  has  resulted  in 
extensive  cicatricial  disturbances,  as  trichiasis,  etc.,  projx^r  operative  measures 
alone  are  to  be  recommended.  For  the  condition  of  madarosis  no  treatment 
avails. 

Phthiriasis  {blepharitis pedicnlosa)  is  an  affection  resembling  blepharitis, 
rnd  is  associated  with  it.  The  ciliary  margins  present  a  dark  appearance, 
•.vhich  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  nits  of  the  pediculus  pubis.  Close  exami- 
nation with  a  magnifying-glass  of  the  borders  of  the  lid  will  reveal  the  bases 
of  the  cilia  full  of  the  black  eggs  of  the  lice,  and  generally  many  individual 
lice  clinging  to  the  lashes.  Rubbing  mercurial  ointment  into  the  margins  of 
the  lids  destroys  the  lice  and  their  eggs. 

Sypllilis  bf  the  eyelids  is  a  somewhat  rare  affection.  However,  not 
only  is  the  primary  ulcer  met  with  in  this  situation,  but  also  secondary  and 
tertiaiy  lesions.  Both  soft  and  indurated  chancres  occur  on  the  skin  of  the 
lids.     The  former  is  an  ulcer  with  a  ragged  edge  and  with  a  tendency  to 
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spread.  It  appears  without  history  of  injury  or  other  cause.  The  hard^ 
indurated  base  of  the  ulcer  in  the  other  case  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  its 
nature,  and  in  due  time  secondary  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  likely  to 
appear. 

Not  infrequently  the  lids,  along  with  other  portions  of  the  skin,  are  the 
seat  of  secondary  eruptions.  During  the  third  stage,  occasionally,  ulcers  and 
gummata  appear  in  the  lids,  the  latter  often  presenting  a  striking  similarity 
to  chalazia.  These  sometimes  develop  rapidly  and  undergo  extensive  ulcera- 
tive changes,  producing  ectropion,  lagophthalmos,  etc. 

Treatment  must  include  the  proper  constitutional  remedies,  while  the 
extension  of  the  ulcerative  process  must  be  combated  by  the  use  of  the  cau- 
tery (nitrate  of  silver)  and  proper  washes,  or  with  compresses  moistened  with 
bichlorid-of-mercury  solution. 

Tumors  and  Hypertrophies. — Many  benign  growths  occur  in  the 
eyelids,  important  on  account  of  the  disfigurement  which  they  produce. 
Among  these  are  papiUomataj  or  warf^,  which  grow  on  the  lids  and  their 
borders.  Occasionally,  from  irritation,  these  growths  may  assume  an  epitheli- 
omatous  type  and  prove  serious.  Their  early  removal,  with  cauterization  of 
their  bases,  should  be  practised. 

Angrioma  (n^vtis)  occurs  on  the  lids  or  their  margins  as  a  congenital 

f growth.  A  nevus  appears  as  a  bright-red  spot,  not  elevated,  and  usually  is 
ocated  near  the  margin  of  the  lid.  Its  tendency  is  to  increase  in  area  some- 
what rapidly. 

The  cavernous  variety  is  usually  elevated,  sometimes  gives  a  pulsatile 
sensation,  and  consists  of  greatly  enlarged  vessels.  It  aisappears  under 
pressure  and  becomes  much  enlarged  when  the  patient  stoops  over.  Some- 
times there  may  l)e  a  bniit  present  if  the  orbit  as  well  as  the  lids  is  involved 
or  if  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  extreme.  The  conjunctiva  may  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  diseased  process.  A  phlcbolith  in  a  varix  of  the  conjunctival 
veins  has  l>een  reported  by  Swan  M.  Burnett. 

Small  nevi  may  be  excised  or  cauterized  with  nitric  acid  or  with  the 
electro-iuiutery  by  means  of  the  platinum  point.  Electrolysis  may  likewise 
be  employed  with  advantage.  In  the  larger  varieties  the  growth  may  be 
cauterizetl  at  numerous  points  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  as  the 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  scars  will  cut  off  the  vascular  supply  between. 
As  little  scar  as  ix)ssil)le  should  bo  aimed  at,  and  frequent  sittings  may  be 
advisable. 

Rare  forms  of  benign  growths  are  fibroma^  adenoma,  papillomay  enchon- 
(Iroma,  neuroniay  and  lipoma.  The  last-named  growth  may  produce  a  form 
of  ptosis — the  so-called  ptosis  lipomatosmi.  All  of  these  growths  should  be  re- 
moved if  they  produce  any  disturbing  effects,  and  this  is,  as  a  rule,  not  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment. 

Cutaneous  horns  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size.  They  arise  from 
the  skin  of  the  lids,  often  near  the  margin,  and  sometimes  involve  a  large 
proj)ortion  of  the  lid-area.  The  excrescence  is  slow  in  its  development  and 
attiiins  a  horn-like  hardness,  esi)ecially  toward  its  extremity.  The  growth 
should  be  cut  off  and  a  plastics  oj)eration  replace  the  lost  cutaneous  tissue. 

Xanthelasma  (xanthoma,  vitilif/oidca)  occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded 
sjK)t8  of  various  sizes  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  The  patches 
are  often  situateil  on  the  eyelids  near  the  inner  angle,  vary  in  size,  and  show 
a  tendency  to  increase  in  numbers.  They  have  a  peculiar  dark-yellow  color, 
which  is  their  pnuninent  tratinv.  They  give  rise  to  no  discomfort.  They 
iH'cur  mo<tlv  in  women  of  advanced  vears. 
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The  yellow  or  brawnidi-yellow  j>at<*Iies  umy  lie  either  on  the  surfiuse 
of  the  skin  {xaniheiamna  phnum)  or  rise  above  it  (jranthfiamui  tuhet^fmum). 
These  new  growths  of  tissue  are  fonml  to  ecmtiiin  fells  with  gm miles  or  glob- 
ules of  oiL  Brovrn  or  yellow  moleniles  of  pigijit'iU  lie  singly  or  in  el  listers  in 
the  i^Us  and  walls  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Ablation  may  Ix^  pnietis4?tl  on 
account  of  the  distigiirement  tney  piHHliuv. 

Chalazion  (Mribottihttt  <*i/Mi^  tarmd  futnor,  eyW/V  ttnttor,  tarmjJ  ri/.^f)  oeeurs 
BB  a  round  tumor  of  variable  size,  giving  the  ft*eling  of  a  sliot  beneath  the 
finger.  The  skin  over  it  is  freely  movable,  but  the  growth  has  a  tirm  attaeh* 
ment  to  the  tarsus  beneath. 

Etiology. — The  clause  of  ehalaKi<in  is  not  well  understomK  Oenenilly  it 
occurs  in  pernnis  snbjeet  to  intlamiiiatory  clisturbanees  of  the  lid-mai'gins, 
frequently  succ^eN?ive  glamls  Ijeing  atta*^ked,  one  nfter  another,  until  most  of 
the  Meih<.>mian  glands  of  one  or  more  lids  have  been  involvinl.  Kefnietive 
errors  seem  to  be  an  important  element  in  many  l>ad  eases  of  chalazion, 
especially  of  tlie  recurring  type. 


I 


ITi.— Vertloftl  seelion  of  ihalazltm  (Meibomian  t-yst^ ;   x  10,  glyct^Htj :  l.Ktratilk'd  I'pllhellum 

Jd  over  the  surflK^e;  2,  connective  I  issue  out^hlc*  liimnr:  3,  capeule  of  librcme  tksu*.*  fhjm  which 

inupiH  inwitrd, dividing  the  cyst  into  lobii1e»;  -t,  i-pUhc-lial  cells  innkle  capeuk ;  'i,  fittty  material  occ\i- 
fflnf  center  **(  ktbules,  the  ouUr  layers  U'iiig  more  ojxaqtie  (E'ullock). 

Pathology. — Clialazion  may  be  solitary  or  several  ehalazia  may  occnr  in 
the  lid,  and  the  lower  and  upper  lids  c»f  both  vyv>^  mny  be  the  scat  uf  the  growths. 
They  originate  in  the  Meilioniran  glands,  nnd  develop  from  an  tibstrnetive 
inflammation  of  the  dnct  of  these  glrnidst  whieh  prevents  the  exeretion  of  the 
sebaceous  material.  This  aceunmlation  aids  in  the  develo|anenl  of  an  inflam- 
matory- action  involving  the  glaiid  and  its  .^nrronnding  tissue,  The  resnlt  i^ 
ttimnr  of  eonsi<ienil>le  size,  the  rtuitents  uf  whieh,  nndergoing  a  fatty  de- 
nition,  become  Hjft,  and  till  tht^  sae  with  a  gt^atinous  mass  of  grajiulation 
tistiiw  C4»ntaining  giant -eel  Is  or  with  pns(Fig.  172).  The  ]ijYjei^ss  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  forniati«nj  of  an  atheronja,  exeept  tliat  the  inflammat(»ry  elianges 
are  more  marked.  There  is  no  true  eyst*waIL  If  allowed  U)  take  its 
cour*^,  the  chalazM^n  develojis  outward,  toward  the  skin  (extt'mnf  rhuhnifm), 
or  involves  the  eonjunetiva  (infrntai  fhttiazlmt)*  It  frecjnently  perforates  ttie 
latter*  extensive  granulations  s[iriiiging  up  on  the  inider  surface  of  tfie  lid, 
often  resembling  a  nei^plasni.  rsually  a  catarrhal  (*tinjunctivitis,  whieh 
iofrets  the  Meibomian  glands,  precedes  tlie  chalazion. 

SinnptoniB, — These  vary  somewhat  in  the  aentf  and  cht'oinf*  varieties. 
In  the  former  the  tumor  may  develo|i  rapidly,  with  indications  of  much 
inAmifnaition  and   with    nimc    |>ain    and    tenderness.     It   resembles  a  etye. 
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except  that  the  tumor  is  more  circum?5cribecl  and  cljes  not  "point."  The 
chronic  variety  gn>\vs  slowly  and  causes  no  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  except 
the  feeling  of  weight  in  the  lid  which  it  gives  (Fig.  173).  Siiould  the  growth 
perforate  the  conjunctiva,  there  may  result  some  conjunctival  and  corneal  irri- 
tation, due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  granulations  upon  these  membranes.  An 
acute  chalazion  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  a  stye,  the  difiiise  appearance 
and  "  pointing  "  of  the  latter,  however,  ser\'ing  to  distinguish  it.  The  chronic 
variety  has  V)een  mistaken  for  small  malignant  growths  and  sebaceous  c\-sts. 
The  firm  attachment  of  the  chalazion  to  the  tarsus  should  ser\'e  to  diflTerentiate 
it  from  a  cyst.  Sarcromata,  when  small,  are  difficult  to  diagnose,  and  some- 
times a  micn>scopic  examination  becomes  necessar}'  to  determine  the  true 
nature  of  the  growth. 


Flu.  ITS.^Chalazlon     (Froiu  u  imtieiit  in  thi'  out-patient  department  of  the  We^tteru  Reserve  University, 

Medical  DoiMirtmeut.) 

Treatment. — Tho  only  «itisfa(*tory  treatment  for  chalazion  is  surgical. 
Some  relief,  ihtIijii)s,  may  be  ailorded  in  the  ju'ute  variety  by  frequent  hot 
packs,  followed  by  tlu^  us(i  t)f  the  yel low-ox id-of-mercur}-  ointment.  The 
proi)er  sur^iciil  procedure  for  its  removal  is  described  on  page  546. 

Sarcoma,  as  a  primary  growth,  develops  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
lids,  and  occurs  usually  in  t*liildn»n.  In  the  early  stage  of .  its  growth  the 
skin  moves  freely  over  the  tumor,  but  this  ni])idly  invades  the  overlying 
tissues,  which  break  down  and  IxH'onu*  ulcemtcHl.  Sannmia  of  the  eyelids,  of 
the  small  spindle-<*clled  vari(»ty,  may  result  fn)m  traumatism.  It  sometimes 
resembles  a  chalazion,  but  careful  examination  is  likely  to  show  a  deeper 
coloring,  with  ditfust*  swelling.  Microscopical  examination  alone  will  some- 
times determine  the  true  nature  of  the  tn»nble. 

Primary  sarcoma  of  the  eyeliil  may  arise  fnim  any  of  the  subepithelial 
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ttfisue^,  and  may  be  t>f  tlio  spjiiclle-,  lar^e  or  small  rouml-,  or  mfxed-celled 
variety,  Pi^riiontatioii  of  cells  or  cells  ami  stronm  h  !^>mctrmes  seen  {melano' 
mrrcotna).  \\\  H.  Wilmer»  who  hiii^  descnlK^l  a  mcla  turtle  giant-eel  led 
5jircN>ma,  has  analyzed  *15  wises,  and  finds  that  40  }ut  cent,  were  spindle- 
celle<I,  43  per  cent*  rnnnd-celled,  17  per  cent*  mixeil,  and  11  per  eent,  pre- 
ited  myxomatous  elenient.s. 

An  early  excision  of  tlie  t^rowth  alone  f>ffers  any  liojjc  of  protection  against 
fatal  outcome  of  the  trouble.  Even  after  thorough  removal  return  of  the 
g:rr>wth  occurs  in  40  per  eent»  of  the  eases  (Wiluier). 

Carcinoma-— ^Tl I e  most  usual  type  of  carcinoma  of  the  li<l  is  the  epitheli- 
omattms  ulci^r,  <'ouunouly  callcil  **  rodent  nr  Jaeulj's  nlcer/^  The  bonier  of 
tht*  Hd  is  the  favcirite  st^u^ting-puint  for  the  growth,  whicli  occurs  in  elderly 
persons.      It  usually  bi-gijis  as  a  small   pimple  cnverrfl  ^vith  a  cnist, and  its 


,  174,^Rodent  ulcer  In^piimirm  in  tin-  left  lower  eyelid.    fFmm  a  patient  In  f'biirity  lIosplUil.  Cleve- 
UncJp  Oliio,  under  the  cure  of  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen.) 

pwwth  5s  often  exceedingly  slow.  As  time  goes  on  it  gradually  develops 
into  a  flat  ulcer*  with  induratcft,  niggcilj  and  elevated  edges,  attended  with 
only  a  dight  secrt*tion.  Eventually  it  may  involve  the  lids,  eyeball^  and  adja- 
c«?ni  structures  (Fig.  174).  Rodent  ulcer  may  he  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic 
iiloer^  but  generally  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  slow  growth  of  the  tumor, 
arnl  the  therapeutic  test  with  iodid  of  potassium,  which  nip  idly  relieves  a 
iivphilitic  nicer,  suffices  to  diiferentinte  the  (Epithelial  growtji  from  the  latter 
affection.  It  is  <!istinguished  from  ly|>us,  because  this  disease  occurs  usually 
in  young  subjects,  because  of  the  greater  inflammatory  action  of  lupus,  and 
becduse  other  portions  of  the  body  are  at  the  siimc  time  similarly  affected. 
Pathology. — Ordinary  epithelioma  of  the  eyelid  [>reseiits  no  difTcrences 
rrtitii  epithelioma  of  the  skin  elsewhere.  From  the  greatly  thickened  cpider- 
miB  iiregiilar  outgrowths  penetrate  into  the  subepithelial  structures.    Epithelial 
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cell-nests  may  also  lie  in  this  layer,  toother  with  "  epithelial  pearls."  The 
surrounding  tissue  is  usually  very  vascular  and  infiltrated  with  round  and 
epithelial  cells.  The  growth  may  originate  from  the  epidermis  (»r  from  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  sebaceous  or  sweat-glands ;  rarely  from  Meibomian 
glands.  At  times  it  ap|)ears  as  a  raised  ulcer  with  in(iltrate<l  edges.  The 
growth  may  be  very  slow,  and  cicatrization  take  place  in  the  center  as  the 
ulceration  progresses  at  the  edges.  If  the  ulcerative  process  is  an  elaborate 
one  and  extends  into  the  deeper  as  \vell  as  surrounding  tissues,  a  "  rodent 
ulcer "  results.  The  stroma  of  these  epitheliomata  is  always  more  or  less 
infiltrated  with  round-cells  and  presents  the  appearance  of  granulation-tissue. 

Rare  forms  of  cancer  of  the  lid -structures  having  their  point  of  origin  in 
the  Meibomian  or  in  Krause's  glands  may  be  denominated  r/lfindular  card- 
nomatay  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  epitheliomata  and  rodent  ulcers. 

Treatment. — Radical  measures  alone  give  any  pn)mise  of  ])ermanent 
relief  in  carcinomata.  An  early  operation  for  their  removal  should  be  per- 
formed and  the  exposed  surface  covered  with  suitable  skin-flaps.  In  the 
later  stages  palliative  measures  to  aid  in  limiting  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
may  be  used.  To  further  this  end  caustic,  chloracetic  acid,  scraping  with  a 
curette,  or  the  actual  cautery  may  be  employed.  As  milder  measures  aristol, 
chlorate  of  potassium,  and  injections  of  pyoktanin  have  been  recommended. 
Not  infrequently  in  the  advanced  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
eyeball,  together  with  the  orbital  and  periorbital  tissues. 

I/UpUS  Vulgaris. — Associated  with  lupus  of  the  face  or  nose  the  eyelids 
may  become  the  seat  of  this  affection.  The  ulcers  are  formed  by  several 
points  of  infection  coalescing  and  producing  rag&red,  soft  edges,  which  exude 
an  offensive  secretion.  The  disease  frequently  inflicts  mucn  damage  to  the 
lid-tissue,  eventuating  in  marked  cicatricial  contraction  and  deformity.  The 
history  of  the  case,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  face  and  nose  are  involved 
in  the  same  disease,  will  serve  to  distinguish  lupus  from  the  syphilitic  ulcer , 
for  which  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Treatment. — Cauterization  by  means  of  caustic  paste  or  the  actual  cautery 
gives  the  best  results  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  The  ulcers  may  also 
be  curetted.  When  the  ulcers  are  large  ^excision  may  be  practised,  with  the 
propter  plastic  operation  for  covering  the  denudecl  surface  of  the  eyelids. 

I^epra. — Leprosy  of  the  eyelids  is  very  frequent  in  countries  where  the 
general  disease  is  prevalent.  Tubercular  growths  form  in  the  region  of  the 
brows  and  cilia,  producing  loss  of  the  lashes  and  eyebrows.  Anesthetic 
patches  of  a  color  slightly  different  from  the  surrounding  skin,  with  entropion 
and  ectropion,  are  freciuontly  developed. 

Elephantiasis  Arabum  is  characterized  by  a  chronic  hy|wrtrophy  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  lids  reach  enormous  proportions, 
and  from  their  mere  weight  prevent  the  patient  from  o]>ening  the  eyes. 
The  U[)per  lids  are  the  ones  usually  affected.  Elephantiasis  occurs  congen- 
itally  or  may  result  from  an  injury.  According  as  the  hypertn>phy  affects 
the  lymphatics  or  the  bloo(l-vess<»ls  the  names  of  elephantiaHiH  lymphangieo- 
lodes  and  elephanthms  teUuujiectodes  have  been  assigned.  Removal  of  the 
excessive  growth  of  tissue  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  o|)en  the  eyes 
offers  the  most  hoi)e  of  relief. 

Tarsitis  is  usually  a  chronic*  inflammation  of  the  tarsus  characterized  by 
thickening  of  this  body.  Acute  tavHltis,  with  sloughing  of  the  tissues,  has 
been  described.  There  is  often  found  associated  with  conjunctivitis  and 
blepharitis  a  thickcming  of  the  tarsus,  especially  in  scrofulous  subjects. 
Syphilitic  tarnitis  is  the  most  fre(|uent  variety  of  the  disease,  and  in  this 
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aRection  the  thickening  of  the  lids  ii<  oJUii  vrry  jnarkcd,  giving  rise  to  much 
deformity-  It  usually  occurs  in  the  third  stugi'  of  syi>hilis,  au^t  assuniOi*  the 
gnmmatnus  ty|K^  of  the  dincaiic  ;  mmv  mrely  an  aeiftr  innn  appears. 

The  symptoms  nf  til rsitis  uretrnidual  tliiekeiiing  of  tfje  lid,  witliout marked 
itifiamniatorv  di^tiirhaurr,  and  tlir  enns(Mjuent  inetMivenioJiee  to  the  patient 
of  the  bulk  iA"  i\w  eyelid,  whiefi  may  drodp  over  the  glohe.  If  tlte  lower  lid 
is  the  S4^at  of  tlie  diseasi-,  the  weight  of  the  lid  scunetimes  pulls  it  away  fj'om 
thf  eyehalh  produeiug  an  eetropiim.  In  severe  eases  an  atro|)hy  of  the  tarsus 
may  ensue  ;ifter  the  subsidence  of  tin*  inrianimation  (Fig.  175). 


■ui  «i  t^!iti('!it  under  fhe  cure  uf  Dr;  de  sfciiweiniu  Jii  Uie  Phtladolpbft 

Treatment. — Tfie  reuuMlies  af^projiriate  to  hh^pharitis  should  be  used 
lt«^illy,  an<l  any  cdustitulioual  distinliaue*'  eorreeted  by  propn"  taeaus.  In 
tftii«^iti!»  syjihilitiea  treatment  suital>le  for  the  s[>ecific  di.^ease  ?^hnuld  be  insti- 
tufe<h     Kec<^verv  \^  '^Itiw,  hut  generally  perfect - 

Blepharospasm  is  *'liara<*terized  by  a  cnimp-like  «'ontmetion  of  some  or 
f if  all  of  the  fibers  <>f  the  orbicularis  niusele, 

A  frequent  eoud  it  ion  in  many  persons  is  the  eimtnictinii  of  a  few  fibers  of 
the  arbtcuhiris  muscle  in  either  tiie  np[»er  or  Imver  Ud,  whi(*h  is  very  nnnov- 
inp.  The  twiteliintf:  of  tti*'  muscle  miiy  readily  he  st^eu  by  an  tibserver. 
Thi^  *Nmdition  is?  usually  indicative  of  siinie  h»cal  irritalinn  of  the  vym  or  the 

\j  an«l  is  of  no  ^reat  import. 

A  more*  st^rious  and  unr(*nd'ortable  phase  af  the  ditficulty  is  cramp  of  the 
"5f|tirt*  fims^-'le,  when   thr  vyelids  close  tightly  au<l  violently .     There  are  two 
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varieties  of  blepharos|>asm — ^the  dmiic  and  the  tonic  spasms.  In  the  former 
the  spasm  is  of  momentary  duration,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  forcible  uncon- 
trollable "  blinkings ;"  in  the  latter  there  is  a  violent  closure  of  the  lids, 
which  remain  tightly  shut  for  some  minutes  or  for  days  or  months,  and  the 
patient  is  rendered  practically  blind  by  the  inability  to  use  the  eyes.  Blind- 
ness has  occasionally  resulted,  manifest  when  the  patient  has  become  able  to 
open  the  eyes,  either  with  or  without  grave  ophthalmoscopic  changes. 

Blepharospasm  may  be  either  a  symptomatic  condition  or  an  essential 
disease.  Children  especially  are  prone  to  have  slight  more  or  less  frequent 
"  blinking  "  attacks  or  nictitation,  especially  when  using  their  eyes  in  school- 
work.  They  are  generally  found  to  have  slight  conjunctivitis  or  an  asthe- 
nopic  condition  due  to  refractive  error.  Not  infrequently  associated  with 
this  is  a  choreic  or  spasmodic  aflFection  of  the  facial  muscles.  Blepharospasm 
is  essentially  due  to  reflex  irritation  of  the  fibers  of  the  trigeminus,  and  hence 
occurs  in  follicular  conjunctivitis,  with  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  (when  the 
spasms  may  be  tonic),  with  blepharitis,  refractive  errors,  and  muscular  insuf- 
ficiencies. De[>ending  upon  the  cause,  the  attacks  are  monocular  or  binocular, 
the  latter  form  prevailing  in  all  severe  cases,  the  attacks  being  usually  more 
severe  on  one  side.  In  hysterical  subjects  the  attacks  come  on  without  any 
known  cause,  the  eyes  close  tightly,  the  spasm  is  persistent,  and  the  patient  is 
rendered  helpless.  In  adults  as  well  as  in  children  the  facial  muscles  may 
twitch  as  actively  as  the  orbicularis.  In  elderly  people  the  spasm  is  often 
associated  with  tic  or  with  chronic  conjunctivitis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  blepharospasm  depends  upon  the  cause. 
In  case  of  local  irritation  removal  of  the  fortMgn  body,  relief  of  conjunc- 
tivitis, blepharitis,  or  other  local  inflammation,  correction  of  refractive  errors, 
and  gymnastic  exercise  for  insufficiency  of  the  eye-muscles  are  the  essen- 
tial points  to  be  considered.  The  general  health  should  be  looked  into,  and 
tonics,  especially  iron,  quinin,  and  strychnin,  should  be  exhibited,  care 
being  taken  that  the  latter  does  not  aggravate  the  trouble.  Antispasmodics, 
as  conium  and  gelsemium,  pushed  to  their  physiological  tolerance,  may  be  of 
benefit. 

In  many  cases  medication  seems  to  have  no  beneficial  effect.  In  some 
patients  pressure  on  certain  points  seems  to  relieve  temporarily  the  difficulty. 
The  patient  discovers  these  and  learns  to  control,  in  a  measure,  the  orbicularis 
spasm  by  pressing  upon  the  point.  This  point  may  be  situated  on  the  fore- 
head or  in  some  other  portion  of  the  head.  In  such  cases  galvanism,  or,  in 
very  bad  cases,  hyjK>dermic  injections  of  morphin  in  these  regions,  may  l)e 
tried.  Complete  rest  from  w^ork,  with  change  of  climate,  sea-bathing,  or 
mountain-climbing,  have  sometimes  proved  efficacious  when  other  means  nave 
failed. 

Ptosis  {blepharoptoHiSy  blcpharophgla)  is  a  term  pro[)erly  applieil  to  a 
drooping  of  the  eyelid  due  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrarum  muscle. 
In  addition  to  true  ptosis  there  is  a  more  or  less  jiiarked  degree  of  drooping 
of  the  lid  due  to  its  increased  weight  or  bulk,  which  prevents  the  levator 
from  sufficiently  raising  the  lid  to  expose  the  eyeball.  This  often  is  the  case 
in  tursitis,  hy[)ertr()phic  blepharitis,  granular  conjunctivitis,  and  tumors  of 
various  sorts  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the  lid.  But  ptosis  proper  is 
due  either  to  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  or  to  a  fault  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  levator  muscle  itself. 

The  affection  may  be  a  couf/enitai  or  an  acquired  one.  In  the  congenital 
cases  the  ptosis  may  be  associated  with  other  congenital  malformations  of  the 
lids,  eye,  or  orbit.     In  some  ciises  of  unilateral  congenital  ptosis,  usually  on 
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tli€  left  Hide,  while  I  lie  t^yeliil  niniiot  lie  niisr^d  v»>lunftirily,  it  is  mised  when 
t lie  jaw  i^  move<l  diiiiii^  eiitiii^,  nr  there  is  eoiitnietion  ni'  the  levator  in  asso- 
ciation with  tlie  external  ptery^ui<L  Not  inrre<]iieiitly  |>tosis  is  the  result  of 
tniury  i*y  the  imis«*le-iiber?*  or  to  the  supniorbital  bnineh  of  the  ot-uhj-motor 
(H^.  176).  Paralysis  of  the  fye-mii.seles  is  frefjiieiitly  ass(»eiatp(l  with  ptosis, 
ami  it  riiay  be  foiiml  iii  eertaiii  eases  of  heniiplrpa  <»r  from  lesion  of  tfie 
iHirtii^l  eeuter.  In  bilateral  ptosis  tin*  peruliar  pose  of  the  head,  whie!i  is 
thrc^wn  liaek  to  eiiablr  t]w  patinit  Ut  ]onk  inidrr  thr  ilniopiiig^  Itds,  is  strikingly 
chanietiTistie. 

Treatment. ^ — The  eaiise  must  di'ti^rinine  tlie  projjt^r  |)rort"durt'.     Mi-dieiiial 
measurt**  must  Ix;  institutt*!  if  the  jjalsies  are  of  sypliilitii%  rheiuuaticj  or  of 


fML  176.— Traumftlk  Hu^b  \sHh 


^lk'  tutuor  of  nHpIL     iV\\>urti  Hrj-rr^r  I  rusersity,  Medlrnl  Jlepart- 
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IT  origin  whirh  is  aini'uabh^  l*»  inrdicina!  agents.  The  su rgit^d  treatment 
i*  drsrrilM*«l  « •I  s*^ where  {>cr  jiap'  ^y'u  U 

Lag^ophthalmos  loanifests  itself  by  an  inability  of  the  ryelids  to  rlosej 
ilk-  degree  of  tills  iuuiiobility  varying  as  the  rause  is  a  pttnififfir  or  a  non- 
iMruiytlr  oue.  Thi^  uon-paralytic  catist^s  are — sliorteniuj^  of  the  eyelids, 
wlii<!h  may  bi'  coiiijeintal  or  *hie  to  loss  of  tissue  of  the  lids  from  hiirns^ 
uWmtioii,  ^tijrrene,  ete.  ;  eetrtipion  ;  l(»ss  of  reHrx  sensibility  in  the  eyeball 
and  pr*»trnsir»u  of  the  ^IoIh's,  so  that  the  lids  arr  unalde  to  eover  tliL^ru,  as  in 
ipi*hthalniie  goiter,  orliital  tmnors,  ete. 
I  The  mt»t4t  tiiarked  ejises  ixm  caused  by  jianilysis  of  the  orbieularis  nmst^e, 

Bally  a^tsneiated  witli  faeial  paralysis,     TIm'  distressing^:  synijitouis  of  laj^nph- 

thaliiKi!^  ari^e  in  eonnectioii  with  the  eornea,  svhleli  is  exposed  to  t'xternal 
irritattotis  and  suffers  tin'  loss  of  the  lubrieatin^  and  [jrottrtiiig  action  of  the 
litis.  The  eximsi'^l  portinns  cd'tlic  eornea  and  eunjuiMjtiva  brronierhrouieally 
ioflamed,  and  ulei'ratii»ii  and  even  liliniliiess  niuy  be  the  nsult. 

Treatment  shnuld  ha%e  in  view,  primarily,  the  pr»»teftion  of  the  eyt4>all 
fit«fii  external  irritatirai.  Patients  are  likely  tr»  suffiT  most  while  asleep  from 
iltoibililv  to  elosti  the  lids  bv  vobintarv  artioii.      Hine*^  in  bad  east*s  the  lids 
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should  be  (^IosimI  with  arlliosive  pla.ster»  a  i-uni press  and  hundage,  or  by  other 
j^uitjtble  means.  Krlief  shfnild  be  dirff-hnl  Ui  tlir  (tiust*  of  the  atleetion  in  the 
paralytie  variety,  and  thv  openititm  <if  tarsurrliaphy  (pa^e  547}  may  \>v  re- 
quired. 

Symblepharon  is  mi  abinjrnial  adhesion  «if  the  eyehd  to  the  eyeball. 
It  may  be  eoniieiiital,  but  is  nsiially  tbe  result  of  injtiries,  esj>e€ially  bunKS 
from  aeids,  linu%  or  liot  metal  (Fi^r.  177).  It  ocrurs  n  I  ways  when  the  eon- 
juiietival  structiuv  is  destroyed  in  its  Mileus  anil  when  the  palpebral  and 
UilViar  (*onjunctivte  are  emiteriKeil  in  a}r[>rt»ximate  [»ositif»ns.  It  also  results 
from  })arnlent  and  granular  eunjnuetivitis  |H'niphigns,  ete.  Xot  inlrinpiently 
the  lid-niargJiis  beeonie  strojigly  adherent  to  the  t*ornea  l»y  eientrieial  l»andsor 
the  entire  InhIv  of  the  lid  may  be  adherent  (Fig.  178), 


Fio.  177  — Symblephftron  due  to  liu  ro— hot  metal,    f  Kmin  a  patient  in  Weatern  Reserve  tJnivcrelty,  Medical 

Dt-imrtiin'iit  > 

Ankyloblepharon  has  the  stime  <'auses  as  syndjlepharon,  anil  likewise 
may  be  eomjvnifa!  or  fwrpured.  It  consists  of  a  union  between  the  margins 
of  the  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  may  \n^  partial  or  vompiefr.  In  the  aet|ni!"ed 
varietv  burns  are  the  most  eommon  cause, 

Biepbaropllimosis  is  an  nggbitination  of  the  eyelids  at  the  outer  angle 
ot"  the  eye,  etuised  usually  by  ehronie  eoujunetivitis  or  uleeration  at  the  eom- 
niissnre.     The  adhesit>ns  eanst*  shortening  of  tfie  ]>alpebral  opening. 

Treatment. — These  conditions,  generally  due  to  a  sijnilar  cause,  rerpiire 
like  treatment.  In  case  of  injury,  Inirns^  etc.  care  should  be  exeivised  to 
keep  the  lids  well  se]>a rated  from  eat4i  otln*r  as  well  as  from  the  eyeball.  In 
can'  of  extensive  liurns  of  l»nth  the  bulbar  and  pal]trin-al  eonjnnetiva^  no 
metbod  will  prevent  the  Hd  anil  the  eyeball  froju  be<'oining  adbereut.  with  the 
formation  of  n  more  or  less  eoinj»K'te  symltlepliaron.  When  the  deformity 
has  oeenrriHl  suit{d>le  surgiad  measures  shouhl  he  employed  tor  its  eorrectioii 
(set*  jmge  548J, 
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Trichiasis  is  a  U-vm  used  todesc*ribe  tliiit  ti^ndition  of  tli*:*  lids  where  tlie 
i»yi*la.she>  are  tuniinl  baekwaitl  so  as  to  rub  against  tlie  eyeball.  A  siiisjle 
cHliuni  or  the  entire  n>w  of  laslies  may  be  inverted. 

The  rnoi^l  frequent  cause  of  triehiasis  is  traehonia,  Tlie  entire  i^^njunetival 
surfai'e  l)ein^,  il<  a  rule,  iuvulved  in  c  lironie  tnietionia,  the  resnltiiifr  tifatrieial 
i-^ititnietion  aifeets  the  eufire  b<*r<ler  of  the  liil  anil  oeeasionally  <levelo])s  more 
f>r  le^  eniojilete  triehiasis.  The  more  foealixtHl  arteetioii  is  likely  to  hv  due 
to  bums,  blepharitis,  injuries,  o|>ei"ations,  ete.  The  result  of  the  lushes  turn- 
ing III  is  marke*!  irritation  of  the  eornea»  whieb  often  results  in  uleers;  thiek- 
t^tiin^  of  the  epithelial  c^uveriuif,  somewhat  sinHilatinj[::  jKinntis  ;  eonstaut  laeh- 
nination  ;  ana,  in  louir-t^ontinnetl  eases,  permanent  imjiairmeut  ui*  vision, 

Distichiasis  is  a  term  apjilunl  to  that  atteeti*»n  where  thrrt*  are  doulile 
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row><i  €»f  la.she??,  one  row  bein^^  direeted  properly,  \vlnl*«  the  other  is  turned 
Iwekuiinl  agiunst  the  eyebidl  S*>rne  authors  e(»nsifler  distiehias!>  simply  one 
step  in  the  deveh^pnieiit  of  tnehiasis  and  assi^ni  Hie  term  to  th<'  eongenital 
jiflivtion  alone.     The  causes  of  the  two  afteetions  nre  tlie  same. 

Treatment.^ — Shouhl  a  sinj^dt*  lash  or  a  small  nnmber  of  laslies  ttirn  in, 
temporary  ivlief  is  at!brde*l  by  rplhfion  of  the  eilia  which  nre  at  fault.  The 
la^^hc^  gn»\v  ajtr*dn,  lmw*"Vfr,  an*!  tliis  op^^ratinn  must  be  frecpiently  repeated. 
I'atieiits  can  often  remove  the  lashes  themsi'lves  with  a  pair  of  ei limn  ioreeps, 
!  tir  perinonent  relief  derfroitimH  or  S4mie  other  ojM^rative  proeethire  must  be 
•  rnployed  (><'e  pat^e  545). 

entropion  is  a  Inrninjr  inward  aiTtdnst  the  eyeball  of  the  external  He!- 
iiiarg^in.  Xnt  indy  the  hislies  lint  the  skin  of  th<'  |>alfvebnd  margin  is  rnlled 
Inick  a^piinst  the  eyi\  Tw(»  varieties  of  this  aiffetinn  have  lieen  deseribed, 
the  Mpft^motlir  and  the  otr/anir.  The  foriiier  results  from  the  over-aetion  of 
t\w  oriiicularis  niuseh*  due  tf>  the  retiex  irritation  of  eoujnnetivitis,  kemtitis, 
rte.  In  ehlerly  peojth'  it  nut  infrt^cpiently  results  front  ojM'rations  when  the 
ere  bau*  licen  kept  bandajre«l  hM>  lun^.  The  organie  typt-  r*'sult>  tVmn  efironic 
i: 
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trarhoma,  diphtheritic  eonjunetiviti.%  burns,  injuries,  etc.,  which  lead  to  cica- 
tricial coritniotinn  of  the  conjiinrtivju  The  *^t1Wt  iij>nn  the  cornea  may  be 
serious  on  aiX'mmt  of  the  productiuii  i*f  ulcere,  ojnieities,  etc. 

Treatment.- — Spasmodic  entropion  is  generally  relieved  by  the  disappear- 
ance (*f  the  conjunctivitis,  kemtitis,  or  foreign  substance  which  has  caused  it^ 
Early  removal  of  tlie  bandage  i??  necessary  when  tlie  entrnpion  oeeurs  after 
cataract  operations.  Strips  of  adhesive  ]>lastcr  apj>lied  to  tlic  lid-margin  by 
(me  extremity  a  tut  by  the  other  to  the  clnH4\,  or  e*ill<Klion  jKiintcd  over  the 
lid,  or  strips  of  giiuze  tixed  with  colliMlicm  ai)}died  in  the  s'line  manner  as  the 
adheHive  strips,  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  case  of  s])iismodie  ectropion* 
The  i<fm'-fine  has  lieen  ust^d  with  advantage  In-  Hxiug  a  foM  of  the  skin,  thus 
p  u  1 1  i  n  g  1 1 1  e  1  i  d  - 1  n  a  r  g  in  a  wa  y  f  Vc  *  i  u  the  ey  e  I  >a  I  h  T  li  e  c  1 1  ro  n  i  c  t  y  pc*s  o  f  en  I  ro  j  >  i  on 
require  careful  sin'gic^d  treatment.  The  operations  arc  des(*ril>cd  on  page  548. 
Bctropion  is  n  rolling  i^utward  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  the  conjunctival 
portion   is  exposed  to  vit^w.     This  inversion  may  be  partial  or  compidi'.     It 

may  also  he  spamnodic  or 
mttsciiiar  nnd  chronic  or  or- 
(/atiti'.  In  the  former  ease 
it  is  ilue  to  tlie  over-action 
of  the  pcrijiheral  fibers  of 
tlie  orbicuhiris  nuis4'le.  The 
h*\rcr  lid  sometimes  shows  a 
tendency  to  droop,  particu- 
larly in  elderly  per* pie  and  in 
|>crsons  aireeted  with  facial 
[ndsy.  The  te;u"s  thus  run 
over  die  checks  and  oeeasioii 
additional  irritation. 

The  eauses  of  organic 
ectro])if»n  are  those  which 
pro<lucc  a  ciciitricial  shorten- 
ing in  the  length  of  the  eye- 
lids, as  chronic  ble[)haritis, 
lupus,  necr*)sis  of  the  orbit 
or  malar  bone,  absci^sspH, 
burns,  and  injuries  (Fig. 
171* ) .  Th(^  e}e  1  ic  i  ng  more  or 
less  exposed,  tlie  eorntni  suf- 
fers from  external  irritants. 
Treatment.^ — Xot  infrequently  the  excessive  lachrvniation  which  occurs 
in  ectropion  may  be  euretl  by  slitting  up  the  canaHculus  and  passing  probes 
througli  the  na so- lachrymal  duet.  AsstK-iated  inHfiunnatioti  oj' tlie  coi'uca  and 
conjunctiva  should  receive  attention.  The  st^verer  ehronit*  forms  of  the  afiiHi- 
tinn  require  i>[*cnitivc  measures  for  their  relief  (see  ]>agc  .551), 

Sebotrhea  is  elianicterized  by  a  secretion  <m  the  margin  of  the  lids 
either  of  an  <iily  HuitI  or  of  a  sebaceous  material,  which  dries»  forming  erustfi 
or  mmlen  along  the  cilia,  Uenemlly,  st4>orrliea  of  the  fnee,  scalp,  or  other 
portions  of  the  biuly  is  an  aecompanying  art'ection.  It  not  infrequently  occurs 
in  young  persons  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Conjuiu'tivitis  and  nuirginal 
blepharitis  are  frequent  eouccunitants. 

Treatment  nmst  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  geneml  health. 
Removal  of  the  ernsts  and  the  application  of  mercurial  or  sulphur  ointmentA> 
together  with  measures  suited  to  coiijuTirtivitis  and  blepharitis,  are  requircfb 
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Militim. — M ilia  are  accumulations  of  sebum  in  closed  sebaceous  glands. 
These  growths  are  about  the  size  of  a  milletseed,  from  which  they  take  their 
name.  They  present  a  yellowish-white  appearance,  and  are  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  skin,  giving  the  feeling  of  a  pinhead  under  the  finger. 
They  usually  indicate  improper  care  of  the  skin,  and  occur  in  persons  with 
some  disturbance  of  digestion,  constipation,  etc. 

Treatment. — Hot  applications,  frequently  repeated,  together  with  suitable 
remedies  for  indigestion  or  constipation,  will  prove  beneficial.  After  removal 
of  the  milium  with  a  knife-point  or  needle,  hot  packs  and  mild  ointments,  well 
rubbed  in,  will  afford  relief. 

Mollusctim  contag^OStun  (mollu%cum  sebaceum)  occurs  in  the  lids  in 
the  form  of  small  rounded  tumors  which  originate  from  the  sebaceous  glands. 
They  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  have  an  umbilicated  appearance  due  to  the  ori- 
fice of  the  gland  on  the  summit  of  the  growth,  ana  have  a  wax-like  color. 
The  material  from  the  growths  is  contagious.  The  disease  not  infrequently 
occurs  among  children  in  asylums  and  schools  in  the  nature  of  an  epidemic. 
The  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  parasite,  and 
the  affection  is  allied  in  character  to  contagious  epithellomnta.  The  parasite 
is  believed  by  some  authors  to  belong  to  the  class  Coccidia,  and  to  inhabit 
the  epithelial  cells  and  cause  the  formation  of  these  small  prominent  epi- 
thelial growths.  The  coccidia  multiply  in  the  cells  of  the  epithelial  pro- 
jections; these  are  then  cast  off  and  accumulate  as  a  mass  of  epithelial 
detritus.  According  to  H.  Muetze,  the  molluscum  corpuscles  are  the  prod- 
uct of  a  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  caused  by  the  contagium,  the 
nature  of  which  is  uncertain ;  but  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  not 
parasites. 

Treatment  consists  of  opening  each  molluscum  and  scraping  out  its  con- 
tents.    Cauterizing  the  sac  with  nitrate  of  silver  may  also  be  employed. 

Kphidrosis  ^yperidrosis)  is  a  rare  affection  of  the  lids  chanicterized  by 
profuse  secretion  from  the  sweat-glands.  It  is  associated  with  excessive 
sweating  of  other  portions  of  the  face  or  body,  and  has  been  noticed  in  ceases 
of  unilateral  facial  sweating.  Its  cause  is  not  understood.  It  may  produce 
excoriations,  especially  at  the  angles  of  the  eyes  and  in  the  skin-folds. 

Treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  excoriations  of  the  skin  and  to  the 
cause  if  it  can  be  discovered. 

Chrotnidrosis  (sometimes  called  seborrhcea  nigricans^)  is  the  formation 
of  various  colored  secretions  on  the  eyelids,  the  oily-like  fluid  giving  a  bluish 
or  blackish  color  to  the  affected  skin.  It  usually  occurs  on  the  lower  lid. 
The  discoloration  can  readily  be  removed  by  wiping.  Some  authors  believe 
that  it  is  always  an  evidence  of  malingering,  as  it  most  frequently  occurs  in 
hysterical  patients,  particularly  young  women.  In  rare  instances  it  is  genuine. 
It  may  be  caused  by  a  deposit  of  dust  upon  a  cutaneous  surface  affected  with 
seborrhea. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  toward  the  relief  of  any  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  health.  The  discoloration  may  be  removed  with  some  oily  sub- 
stance ;  lead-water  and  glycerin  have  been  recxjmmended. 

Sebaceous  cysts  are  small  rounded  bodies  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  of  a 
hazelnut  which  occur  in  the  thicker  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
especially  in  the  superior  or  external  orbital  portion  of  the  lid  (Fig.  180). 
They  develop  from  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  and  contain  a  seba- 
ceous, oily-like  material,  and  frequently  fine  hairs.     They  have  well-formed 

^  For  a  full  account  of  this  affection  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  in  the  Phiia,  Med, 
'        ,  1898,  i.  117-119. 


The  eyebrows  nitiy  be  the  seat  of  eezenia  or  of  seborrhea,  and  are  a  favorite 
situation  for  tlie  development  of  scbaecoufi  and  fln*moif!  eysts.  Occasional ly 
these  growths  extend  some  distance  into  the  orbit,  where  Ijy  pre^^sure  they 
may  produce  a  ilcpressinn   in  the  uiiderlyin«;  hi  me. 
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In  treating  of  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  it  is  convenient  to  con- 
sider, first,  those  aflTections  which  have  to  do  with  the  lachry^mal  (fland  and  its 
duetn^  and,  second,  those  of  the  drainage  apparatus,  incUidin^  the  piincta,  the 
(^analiculi,  the  laehrj^mal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct.  The  hiehryinal  gland,  prob- 
ably owing  to  its  protected  position  and  its  multiple  ducts,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  rarely  tne  seat  of  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the 
drainage  apparatus,  doubtless  because  of  its  intimate  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical relationship  to  the  nasal  passages,  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LACHB7MAL  GLAND. 

DacryoadenitiSy  or  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  occurs  as  an 
arntr  and  as  a  chronic  affection.  Both  varieties  are  rare,  though  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  gland  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
cellulitis  of  the  orbit,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  differentiate  it. 

Etiolofiry. — It  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
<^ftener  in  women  than  in  men.  It  has  been  known  to  assume  an  epidemic 
character,  and  Galezowski  rcjwrts  having  met  with  an  unusual  number  of 
cases  during  an  epidemic  of  mumps.  Other  causers  to  which  it  has  been 
ascribed  arc  traumatism,  "cold,"  rheumatism,  gout,  struma,  syphilis,  septic 
absorption,  and  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the*  conjunctiva  and  cornea. 
It  is  usually  unilateral,  but  not  infrequently  both  glands  are  involved. 

SymptomB. — Acute  dacryoadenitin  gives  rise  to  severe  pain,  which  may 
be  accompanied  by  elevation  of  temperature,  cerebral  excitement,  slee[)less- 
ness,  and  delirium.  The  lids,  especMally  the.up|)er  lid,  are  greatly  swollen, 
and  there  is  marked  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  (eyeball  may  be  dis- 
placed and  its  movements  restricte<l  and  rendered  painful  through  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gland.  Palpation  of  the  exquisitely  st»nsitivc  gland  is  difficult 
l)ecause  of  the  edema  of  the  lids,  and  eversion  of  the  lid,  to  ])ermit  of  its 
inspection,  is  out  of  the  (juestion.  The  general  appearance  of  the  eye  is  not 
unlike  that  which  characterizes  purulent  ccmjunctivitis  (S.  C.  Ayres).  Suppu- 
ration may  supervene  within  a  few  days,  the  pus  making  its  way  through  the 
integument  of  the  lid  or  into  the  conjunctival  cul-<le-sac,  or  the  inflammation 
may  subside  without  the  formation  of  [)us. 

In  chronic  dacryoadenitin  the  characteristic  enlargement  of  the  gland  may 
be  recognizee!  by  palpation,  and  sometimes  by  simple  inspection.  By  evei-ting 
the  upper  lid  the  swollen  gland  may  be  brought  into  view  as  a  red,  tongue- 
shaped,  nodular  mass  (Hirs(»hberg).  The  gland  is  usually  sensitive  to  pressure, 
but  the  pain,  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  conjunctival  chemosis  are  much  less 
pronounced  than  in  the  acute  variety  of  the  dis(»as<*.  As  in  the  latter,  there 
may  be  marked  displacement  of  the  eyeball,  usually  downward  and  inward, 
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and  this  may  give  rise  to  diplopia.  In  rare  instances  non-suppurative  dacryo- 
adenitis  {mumps  of  the  lachrymal  glwidy  Hirschberg)  is  bilateral. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  dacryoadenitis,  if  the  case  is  seen  at 
the  outset  of  the  attack,  should  consist  in  leeching,  the  application  to  the  lid 
and  brow  of  an  ointment  of  mercury  with  opium  or  belladonna  (ext.  opii 
vel  ext.  belladonnae  g  ;  ung.  hydrarg.  ^),  and  the  administration  of  an  ener- 
getic mercurial  purgative,  to  be  followed  by  lil>eral  doses  of  quinin,  sodium 
salicylate,  or  sodium  pyrophosphate  (the  last-named  drug  in  twenty-grain  doses 
every  two  hours) ;  or,  instead,  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  calomel 
may  be  administered.  Should  these  measures  fail  to  cut  short  the  attack, 
warm  fomentations,  containing  opium  or  belladonna,  should  be  employed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  presence  of  pus  can  be  detected  it  should  be  evacuated  by  an 
incision  either  through  the  integument  of  the  lid  or  through  the  conjunctival 
€ul-de-sac  as  may  seem  to  be  indicated. 

In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gland  the  local  application  of  mercurial  or 
<;()mi)ound  iodin  ointment,  and  the  administration  of  alteratives  and  tonics, 
are  indicated.  Extirpation  of  the  gland  (see  page  596)  may  be  necessary 
jshould  it  become  so  enlarged  as  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  eyeball. 

Fistula  of  the  I/achrymal  Gland. — This  troublesome  variety  of 
lachrymal  fistula  may  be  a  consequence  of  dacryoadenitis  or  may  be  of  trau- 
matic origin.  Cases  of  congenital  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  gland  have  also 
been  observe<l. 

The  fistulous  opening  is  usually  at  some  jwint  in  the  upper  lid,  and  the 
constant  flow  of  tears,  which  prevents  its  closure,  gives  rise  to  much  annoy- 
ance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  about  a  healing  of  the  fistula,  and  if  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  is  at  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  fresh  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
gland.  The  operative  proceilure  which  has  proved  most  effectual  is  that 
proi)oscd  by  Sir  William  Bowman  (see  [)age  596). 

DacryopS,  or  cydofthe  lachrymal  gland,  is  a  rare  condition  due  to  occlu- 
sion of  one  or  more  of  the  efferent  ducts  of  the  gland.  It  has  also  been  met 
with  as  a  congenital  affection. 

Upon  eversion  of  the  upper  lid  the  cyst  may  be  brought  into  view  as  a 
semi-transparent,  elastic  swelling,  consisting,  perhaps,  of  several  nodules. 
During  a  spell  of  crying  the  cyst  may  become  marke<lly  increased  in  size. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  establishing  a  permanent  oj>ening  between 
the  cyst  and  the  conjunctival  sac.  This  may  l>e  done  by  removing  a  |X)rtion 
of  the  cyst- wn  11  and  preventing  the  closure  of  the  wound  by  the  repeated 
introduction  of  a  probe,  or,  as  suggested  by  von  Graefe,  a  silk  thread  may 
be  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  cvst,  tied  in  a  loop,  and  left  to  cut  its  way 
out.' 

Dacryoliths  {Lachrymal  Calculi). — Chalky  concretions,  known  as 
(lacryoliihs,  occasionally  form  in  the  lachrymal  gland.  As  they  are  apt  to 
cause  mechanical  irritation,  their  earjy  removal  (through  a  conjunctival  in- 
cision) is  indi(»ated. 

Dislocation  of  the  I/achrymal  Gland.-— This  affection,  sometimes 
<lescribed  as  hernia  or  prolapae  of  the  gland,  luis  been  met  with  as  a  s])onta- 
neous  condition,  and  also  as  a  conseijuence  of  injury  involving  the  neigh- 
boring parts. 

Cases  of  spontaneous  dislocation  of  the  gland  have  l)een  rejwrtiKl  by  Snell, 
Noyes,  Mauthner,  and  Briere.     In  Bri^re's  cjise  the  luxation  of  the  gland 

'  An  intiTestin^  paper  u|K)n  tistiilie  and  cysts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  by  Mr.  Hulke,  may 
be  found  in  the  lioyal  l^tmdon  Ophthal.  Ho^p.  kejm.f  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
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w«s  due  to  caries  of  the  orbit,  and  was  ao4xmi[Kitiied  liv  tH?tm|nan  of  th^ 
upper  lid* 

Voo  Gfide  and  Rampoldi  have  rejK>rttHl  aiso^  of  tmumatit  di^i)fHtti*m  of 
the  ^knd. 

If  pcmble  the  glsLnd  should  he  rt\'^toi\Hl  tu  its  iinruiul  |Hl^ititnl,  us  wiw 
done  ^lAvxe^ully  in  von  Gnu^fcVs  and  in  Snt^lTs  rjises,  and  a  r«tm|iiVf<"* 
tjuiidagi'  sliould  be  applie<!  and  worn  for  a  time  lt»  ivri'vcni  a  ntlislm'alittn. 
If  tlu:^  catinot  l)e  aet'oniplishcd,  ivn^oval  oi  tlu' irlsuHl  muy  iM/t^omt'  nrrt'ssarv 
(eee  ya\:v  r^96\ 

Hypertrophy  of  the  I^achrymal  Gland.— Tliis  rmiditiHii  iKTni> 
[morE"  freH^uently  in  ehildr*^n  than  in  udiilt?*,  and  liU8  born  Uiiuuu  tn  hv  of  <'Mn- 
geiiiud  itfigin.  Tho  rnlargetni<nt 
€»f  tbe  gland  niay  ln'inmio  so  ^roat 
a«  to  force  the  eyehall  from  the 
orbit,  and  dtMroy  tlie  sight  thrcmgh 
stretching  and  cimipression  uf  itie 
optic  nerve. 

The  aec'ompanying  illni^tmtion 
(Fig.  181)  repre^icnts  a  ,^triking 
exanipk*  of  a  case  of  thi.*i  clmnieter 
%vhich  occiirnxl  in  the  pnietiee  f»f 
the  late  Prnf.  (Ijristopfier  Jofjii- 
st*#n  of  lialtiniore.  The  hvper- 
trophieii  gland,  which  was  about 
the  siiM^  uf  a  hen's  egg  and  e«»ti- 
tained  immertjus  tfitrriftdiths^  was 
removed  through  an  incision  made 
(lamllel  with  the  orbital  margin. 
The  eye  sul).seijnently  resumed 
nearly  its  normal  position,  and 
retained  vision  equal  at  least  t^ 
ct:»u  nti ng  tintrc^rs. 

If  the  enlargt^tnent  of  the  gland  is  s<i  great  as  to  endanger  the  integrity  of 
the  ere,  it  should  Im?  removed  without  nnneeessiiry  d(*iay  (s4'<»  pnge  ftW);  inW 
if  it  IS  dot  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  visic»n,  less  railir*ul  meaHureM,  snr-h  as 
iHe  local  application  of  iodin  or  niercnr)-  and  the  administration  id'  the 
imliflisi,  may  lie  tried.  The  fact  that  th<^  liy|H*rlrcipfiii'  pror-r-xs  may  be  of 
syphilitic  origin  (H^philiH  of  the  hj-htifmai  fjhmfJ )  shoidd  Uift  [»«'  lost  Miglit  i»f 
in  i>»nsidering  the  treatment  to  he  adopt*  cL 

Atrophy  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland. — 11  os  has  lM*(*n  obi^^rv*-*!  in 
xer»»t»''*fi  Iniia  \^^  |>aj^e  2*J*j),  Arlt  has  de^^TilMHl  a  cas<»  oi'  thi?^  ehanicti*r 
ill  ^  e  gbuid  was  re<lnced  to  one-third  its  normal  size  and  it**  clleri*rit 

dnctj*  'H>iittf rated.     In  jxiralyni!^  of  the  trigeminns  tlu*  runi-tiniKd  activity  of 
[tlie  laeliryauil  efaiDd  may  V»e  abolishcil. 

C»f  the  I^achrytnal  Gland. — Thc*^-  an*  ran,  and,  not  inlre- 
r,  arc  tiareable  to  some  previi»usly  ree<ivi*<l  injury.  Tliey  are  unnally 
it  Amm  i^nmtli  and  occur  oftenest  in  arlvanced  life.  A^  they  in^Tea^*  in  mm 
tbey  ia>lijrltit'  with  tbe  movements  of  the  eyeljaU^  J^iving  riw  to  dipU#iiia. 
\jKXrr  ikey  pcodtire  exopbthalmo!?.  and  eventually  may  not  only  de^tn*y  foglit 
hj  thr  fnaore  vfairfa  they  exert  uiion  the  optic  ner\'e — bnt  which  tbey  rarely 
ay  cau^rse  death  by  ttie  involvement  of  tbe  bniin, 
'  €itkmvi%  varieties  of  tntnom  lielieved  to  liave  bad  fbetr  origin  in  iIm 
■i  gInM   hmv^  been  olic»er\'e«I :   aibfnotna^  myjuiaaa,  my%^ym,ustmmf 


Fi(..  IJ^I.     lly|nrtrN[^i 


'  I>i4  jfryinfil  kIiiihI. 
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lympho-sarcoma,  spindle-cell   sarcoma,  epithelioma,   cylindroma,   chloromay 
and  carcinoma. 

Early  and  complete  removal  of  tlu»  growth  is  of  course  indicated. 
Whether  this  qjsxw  be  accomplished  succchisfully  without  sacrifice  of  the  eye 
will  depend  u[)on  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  invaded 
the  deeper  jx>rtions  of  the  orbit.  (See  |>age  596  for  description  of  operation 
for  removal  of  lachrymal  gland.) 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DRAINAOE  APPARATUS. 

All  pirts  of  the  drainage  apparatus  are  liable  to  pathological  changes, 
and,  whether  these  changes  affect  thepuncta,  the  canaliculi,  the  lachrymal  sac, 
or  the  nasal  duct,  a  common  symptom  characterizes  them  all :  the  tears  are  no 
longer  carried  from  the  conjunctival  sac  to  the  nasal  cavity,  as  in  the  normal 
state,  but,  instead,  overflow  the  lids,  giving  rise  to  the  annoying  condition 
known  as  epiphora  or  HtUUcidium  hwrymarum.  Not  only  is  this  condition, 
in  itself,  very  annoying,  but  it  leads  to  chronic  conjunctivitis,  blepharitis,  and 
not  infrequently  to  eczema  »f  the  lids  and  cheek. 

Atresia  of  the  I/achrymal  Piincta. — This  condition  is  met  with  as 
a  congenital  and  as  an  acquired  anomaly. 

Congenital  atresia  of  the  puncta,  of  which  not  many  authentic  cases  have 
been  reported,  may  be  attended  by  absence  of  the  corresponding  canaliculi. 
The  wTiter  has  encountered  one  case  of  this  character,  in  which,  however, 
only  one  punctum  with  its  canaliculus  \vas  absent. 

Complete  obliteration  of  the  puncta  as  an  acquired  condition  seldom 
occurs,  except  as  the  result  of  destruction  of  neighboring  tissue,  such  as 
happens,  for  example,  from  burns  of  the  eye  by  lime,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
known  to  follow^  the  cicatrization  of  a  small-|)ox  pustule  and  of  a  chancre  of 
the  lid. 

A  su[)erficial  occlusion  of  the  lower  punctum,  which  is  easily  overcome, 
and  which  is  chiefly  due  to  desiccation  of  the  parts,  is  often  observed  in 
blepharitis  marginalis  complicated  by  ectropion. 

Treatment. — Whether  the  occlusion  be  congenital  or  acquired,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  overcome  without  nuich  difficulty,  provided  the  canaliculus  is  not  in- 
vol  ve<^l.  A  slight  depression  usually  indicates  the  site  of  the  occluded  punctum, 
and  with  a  straight,  moderately  sharjvpointed  probe,  such  as  is  represented 
in  Fig.  182,  an  opening  may  be  drilled  into  the  canaliculus  at  this  point  and 


Fio.  182.— Sharp-pointed  lachrymal  probe. 

kej)t  from  reclosing  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  somewhat  larger 
probe.  If,  however,  the  canaliculus  as  well  as  the  punctum  be  occluded,  or 
if  the  latter  be  everted,  the  canaliculus  will  recjuire  to  be  slit  up  to  its  point 
of  juncture  with  the  lachrymal  sjic.  (For  descri[)tion  of  this  operation  see 
page  51Mj.) 

As  congenital  anomalies  douhle  pimcta  and  double  canalicxdi  have  been 
observed,  and  in  connection  with  absence  of  the  puncta  the  canaliculi  have 
been  rej)resented  by  slight  furrows  along  the  lid-margin. 

Malpositions  of  the  Puncta. — In  their  normal  position  the  puncta 
lie  in  contact  with  the  eyeball.  Malpositions  of  the  upper  |)uncta  ate 
not  common,  but  faulty  [)ositions  of  the  lower  puncta  are  frecjuently  met 
with. 
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Evernion  of  the  pmiet^i  is  present  in  iicorly  uU  cases  of  eotropioii ;  it  also 
t>ccurs  ill  iiiflanitjiiitarv  tliifkeiiiiit^  of  tlie  li<l-iiiargin»  in  senile  relaxatiitii  of 
the  pjiljx^bral  tissnr,  ami   in  Ibcial   juin*lysis. 

fiivrrxioh  of  tlie  |miK"ta  is  met  with  iJi  eiilrojjion.  Oceusioiially,  owing  to 
the  small  size  or  deeply->et  jitjsition  of  the  eyebali,  the  puneta  are  not  in 
apposition  witli  it,  and  e(>ipliora  results,  n^  it  does  when  tlie  puneta  are 
cvert€*d,  tfiningh  failnre  of  the  tears  to  tiiid  their  way  into  tlie  eanalienli. 

Treatment. — ^The  efHeient  rejoedy  in  all  rnalpositinns  of  the  jmneta  is 
division  of  the  <'analienhis.  It  not  only  relieves  the  4'piphoru,  hot  usually 
Ifaih  to  tile  rapid  disa]i[KeanMiee  of  the  eonjnnetivitis  and  ldej*haritis  wliich 
are  it,s  common  aeeompaninunits. 

Atresia  of  the  Canaliculi  nuiy  oecur  as  a  r■o^^7r///^//  d(  feet  in  eon- 
nt*ctiitn  uith  abst^nee  of  the  puneta,  as  has  already  heen  uieution*Kl  ;  it  jnay 
alr^i  l>e  of  frtiumdfir  origin. 

Cireumsi:!ril)ed  strieluresof  the  etnialicNdi,  located  usually  near  the  juncture 
of  the  eitnaliculi  and  the  hichrymjd  siie,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
iu  associatiiui  with  steiu)sis  of  the  ni\sa\  duet. 

When  the  canaliculi  are  eoruph'tely  olditerated  their  restoration  In-  Kiiei-a- 
tive  prfMx»dure  is  inipractieiible  ;  luit  it  may  be  iMissible  to  make  a  passage- 
way dinM'tly  into  the  laehryjiial  sa<\  am)  liv  repi^ated  |)robings  ctmse  it  to 
remain  patulous,  as  was  done  iu  the  tnasc  Xu  which  allusion  has  been  nuide 
under  the  head  of  Atresia  of  the  Pum^ta.  The  circumsi-ribed  strictures  may 
ii*4iiallv  be  overcome  by  the  passage  of  a  small  lachrymal  probe  or  of  the 
**tniignt  pmbe  shown  in  Fi|f.  182.  Division  of  the  eanidirulus  may  l>e  trailed 
for  if  the  stricture  is  ditticult  tfi  overcome  or  is  disjKised  to  recur. 

/Mcrji/o////j^  occasional ly  form  in  the  canal ieuli.  1'fiey  were  ibrnjerly  sup- 
pii<etl  to  l>e  simply  nuKi'cttoiis  of  litju',  but  are  now  known  to  be  coujiMised 
in  great  part  of  a  fungus  believed  by  some  in  vest  igti  tors  to  be  identical  with 
the  trpiothnx  bws'ttlk,  (ohn,  however,  denies  this,  and  suggests  the  name 
Mrtptothrir  Forstrri.  Goldziehcr  has  met  with  eases  in  winch  a  cilinm  ttccu- 
wed  the  center  of  the  daeryt>lith,  and  was  proliably  tlu'  exciting  eause  of  its 
levelopment.  The  jirescnce^  of  djicryolitlis  in  the  canaliculus,  winch  muy  be 
detected  by  theeircumscribed  swelling  to  which  they  give  rise,  cinises  epi[>boni 
and  may  excite  conjunctivitis.  Their  early  removal,  which  nuiy  necessitate 
fli vision  of  the  canaliculus,  is  indicated. 

Prtlf/pi  have  Ik'cu  ku(m*n  Ui  form  in  the  canaliculi,  and  may  pt\>ject 
ihroagh  the  puiu'ta.  They  should  be  removed,  the  canaliculus,  if  necessary, 
bluing  dividetl,  a.-?  si  win  a^  their  jirescnee  is  reeogni/ed. 

Forriga  l}0(lirj<,  such  as  eyelashes,  bits  nf  the  beanl  td"  wheat  and  barley, 

l»cca:^io^ally  tind  their  way  into  the  cinialicnli,  where  they  may  reumin  for  a 

long    time,  causing  consitlerable  annoyance.     If  they   project  tbrough    the 

Ipiincta.  they  may  be  rn'mnl  with  foreeps  and  easily  withdmwn  ;   otherwise 

[ai vision  of  tlie  canalicnius  may  l)c  necessary  to  effect  tlieir  removal.     In  one 

titi^tancc  frefxirttHi  by  Haffner)  an  ast'artx  h(mhrlrou(rH  was  removed  fVom  the 

er  canaliculus. 

I>acr3rOcystitis. — ^Inflammation  of  the  hifhryuuil  stu\  or  dacryocystitis, 
dcciirs  m^  a  chmiur  and  iLH  an  m'lifr  att'ection.  The  former  is  usually  denomi- 
nate^I  h/etuiorrftai  af  the  iaehrtfmaf  mr4\  while  tlie  latter  is  often  spoken  of  as 

akitrfjtit  of  thf  JitK\ 

Etiology  and  Symptoms.^ Primary  inflainnuition  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
i:5  of  rare  <m -cur  re  nee.  It  is  often  est  met  with  in  the  new-b<irn,  usnally  in  the 
form  of  a  mild  ideunorrhf*a  ;  it  is  siiid  to  occur  in  strnnnjus  eliildren,  and  it 
be  t?xeited  bv  external  violence  or  the  eutnuice  intu  the  sac  of  an  irritant 
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fluid.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  dacryocystitis  is  secondary  lo,  and 
dependent  upon,  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct. 

Although  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  frequently  gives  rise  to  con- 
junctivitis and  keratitis,  the  reverse  rarely  happens.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  strikingly  illustrated  in  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis.  Although  the 
gonococci  doubtless  find  their  way  in  great  numbers  into  the  lachrymal  sac, 
dacryocystitis  as  a  complication  of  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis  is,  so  far  as  the 
writer  can  learn,  practically  unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  closest  pathological  sympathy  between  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  duct  and  the  nasal  passages,  and  doubtless  in  a  majority 
of  cases  dacryocystitis  is  traceable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  nasal  disease. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising,  when  one  bears  in  mind  how  almost 
universally  prevalent  catarrhal  affections  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are, 
that  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct  should  be  of  compara- 
tively frequent  occurrence. 

Watering  of  the  eyes  is  a  usual  symptom  of  acute  rhinitis,  and  probably 
in  most  pronounced  cases  of  this  affection  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
lachrymal  drainage  apparatus  })articipates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
general  nasal  catarrh.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  rhinitis  the  lachrymal 
catarrh  and  the  transient  occlusion  of  the  nasal  duct  which  has  probably 
accompanied  it  usually  disapj)ear,  and  the  parts  return  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Exceptionally,  however,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  the 
occurrence  of  a  second  or  third  attack  l)efore  the  first  has  been  recovered 
from,  a  congenital  narrowness  of  the  nasal  duct,  or  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  the  lachrymal  passages  to  disease  (a  susceptibility  which  is  not  infreauently 
inherited),  the  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  duct  does  not  subside  with 
the  nasal  affection,  and  presently  assumes  a  more  serious  character. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  inflammation,  wliich  at  first  was  simply  a 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  invades  the  underlying  periosteum,  and  the 
temporary  occlusion  of  the  duct  from  engorgement  of  tlfie  submucous  plexus 
of  veins  gives  place  in  time  to  a  permanent  stenosis  fmm  periosteal  and  osteal 
thickening.  In  this  way — and,  perhaps,  still  more  frequently  from  the  ex- 
tension of  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  nose  to  the  lachrymal 
passages — strichire  of  the  na^al  duct,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  usual 
forerunner  of  dacryocystitis,  commonly  arises. 

The  chronic  nasal  affections  of  inherited  and  acquired  syphilis,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  especially  liable  to  involve  the  lachrymal  apparatus.  Blows 
ui)on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  or  about  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  may  not  only 
cause  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  as  has  been  indicated,  but  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  stricture  of  the  nasiil  duct. 

When  once  the  occlusion  of  the  (hi(»t  is  complete,  the  tears,  mucus,  and 
ej)ithelial  debris  which  collect  in  the  lachrymal  sac  are  invaded  by  bacteria 
and  undergo  putrefa(*tive  changes.  This  soon  leads  to  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  and  the  condition  known  as  chronic  daeryocystUi^i 
or  blennorrhea  of  the  lachrymal  sac  becomes  established. 

This  condition  does  not  give  rise  to  pain,  but  the  attendant  epiphora  and 
regurgitation  of  mucus  and  muco-pus  through  the  puncta  into  the  conjunc- 
tival SIC  not  only  ciuise  great  annoyance,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  may  bring 
on  chronic  conjunctivitis  and  blej>haritis,  and  even  corneal  inflammation. 

The  accumulation  of  tears  and  mucus  frequently  leads  to  a  perceptible 
distention  of  the  sac  (mucocele),  which  disappears  under  slight  pressure  with 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  the  contents  of  the  sac  usually  regurgitating  through  the 


sseeoi*^  to  bappi'ii   not    iiitWMjUfntly, 


Fl©.  IS.— Muecicele:  fmelure  of  superior  maxilla;  exrw^tofictt  rjf  iiitHHi  Ihnies.     (Cust'  ninit*r  eare  of  Dr. 
de  s*ehwL*itiiu  in  the  Philrtdelpliifl  Hoispiliilj 

liniiHr  futarrhiil  itidamniatioii  lasts  indef- 
•nilely,  without  inuleriroiiifr  ai)[>ri'*'ial>k'  rlitiiigo ;  luit  in  otlien^,  thnmgh  the 
influence  of  cokl,  a  slifrht  traiiiHiitisiii, 
the  entrance  into  the  laehrymal  siw  ttf 

|>yfigenic  orgnnisnis  of   nniisiial    vini- 
cncH^,*  sonje  eoi^stitutiHiuil  dis^n'iler  tn\ 
bappi'ii 

<'<'iusion  III  trR'  eii 
nt  tbeir  |>oint  of  junction  witli  tlit*  sac, 
lilt'   inflammation  nndtrgtx^s  a  sudden 
and  acuU*  aggravation. 

St*vere  i»aiu»  awonipanied  l>y  ^n-at 
dkt**fition  of  the  wK-aiul  joarked  edrina 
the  lidn  anfl  8iirronndinj^  |mrts,  cronies 
I,  and  decidcil  evidentx^s  of  consti- 
tiitioiial  diftttirhaiice,  ?^iich  as  fever,  k>Ks 
tfif  appetite,  sleeplessiie:*^^  etc\,  manifest 
tliemr^lvet^.  Then.^  are  the  syiiijitoioH 
ur  li  icit  ch  a  met  e  n  ze  o  r  fffr  (hi  r  t  -ifot^i/Mf  if  Lh 
i%r  rtftM*eiw  of  thr  !a(*btipiUfl  >tfi4*  { 1' ig'. 
184),  and  which  in  many  ea^^es  of  strie- 
t«rp  of  the  na.sid  tluet  recur  from  time 
In  time  ft<i  lon^  a.^  the  tM-eliisioii  t>f  the 
durt  i.-*  |>ermittc4t  t*>  remain. 

After  several  ilays  of  intense  snf* 
ft-ring  the  intctrument  over  tlie  siie  assumes  a  yeUowish  appearance^  hecnmes 
thiimed,  and,  if  k»ft  to  itself,  usually  f^ivcs  way  at  a  point  just  below  ttie 

•  Beddt^  Uie  c*»mmoner  pycjjfenk-  orgnniHriia,  the  (^trepttxiJiriis  j^yogenes  has  been  found  in 
jrstitU,  fwpeciaUy,  it  U  daiiFU'tt,  in  the  acute  exacerbatiotiH. 


Fro.  18^1,— x\cuto  dftfryocystitls. 
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internal  pal])ebral  ligament,  permitting  the  purulent  contents  of  the  sac  to 
escai>e,  and  affording  the  individual  immediate  and  almost  complete  relief  from 
his  sufferings.  Exceptionally,  the  inflammation  subsides  without  perforation  of 
the  sac,  and  the  pus  ultimately  escapes  through  the  canaliculi  and  puncta. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that  during  an  attack  of  acute  dacryocystitis 
it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  empty  the  distended  sac  by  external  pressure, 
although  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  inflammation  pressure  will  usually 
cause  the  contents  of  the  sac  to  regurgitate  through  the  canaliculi  and  puncta, 
as,  in  all  probability,  was  the  case  before  its  onset.  From  this  it  would  seem 
probable  that  when  the  sac  is  unduly  distended  a  valve-like  closure  of  the 
canaliculi  at  their  point  of  juncture  with  the  sac  occurs ;  and  it  may  be  that 
this  is  often  a  potent  factor  in  the  causation  of  acute  dacryocystitis. 

After  the  contents  of  the  acutely  inflamed  lachrymal  sac  have  been 
evacuated,  either  spontaneously  or  by  an  incision,  the  inflammation  rapidly 
subsides,  and  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  the  opening  through  which  the 
discharge  has  occurre<l  usually  closes,  and  the  sac  resumes  its  previous 
condition  of  chronic  blennorrhea. 

Exceptionally,  however,  the  cicatrization  of  the  opening  is  prevented  by 
the  continual  discharge  through  it  of  tears  and  muco-pus,  and  the  condition 
known  as  lachrymal  fistula  becomes  established — to  remain,  perhaps,  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Treatment  of  Dacryocystitis. — There  is  but  one  effectual  and  rational 
way  of  curing  dacryocystitis,  and  that  is  by  eradicating  the  stenosis  of  the 
nasal  duct  upon  which,  as  has  been  stated,  it  almost  invariably  depends. 

During  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  sac,  and  for  some  days 
after  its  subsidence,  operative  interference  with  the  strictured  duct  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  we  must,  for  the  time  being,  content  ourselves  with  the 
administration  of  anodynes  and  such  other  constitutional  remedies  as  the 
condition  of  the  patient  may  seem  to  call  for,  and  the  local  application  of 
soothing  fomentations,  to  be  followed,  in  all  probability,  by  an  early  incision 
through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac,  below  the  internal  palpebral  ligament. 
Such  an  incision,  if  made  in  the  direction  in  which  the  skin  tends  to  wrinkle 
— that  is,  from  above  and  toward  the  nose  downward  and  outwards-does  not 
leave  a  ]K»rceptible  scar,  and  gives  a  freer  exit  to  the  retained  pus  than  does 
an  incision  into  the  sac  along  the  canaliculus. 

A  |)ad  of  gauze  wet  w  ith  a  lotion  of  opium  and  boric  acid  (ext.  opii, 
gr.  x-xv,  acid,  boric,  gr.  Ix,  aq.  destil.,  5iv),  and  covered  w*ith  a  piece  of 
rubber  "  protective  "  to  prevent  evaporation,  forms  a  cleanly  and  convenient 
substitute  for  a  |>oultice,  and  will  be  found  a  very  useful  application  in  these 
cases. 

In  chronic  blennorrhea  of  the  sac,  if  for  any  I'eason  it  is  not  practicable  to 
treat  the  strictured  nasal  duct,  a  considerable  measure  of  relief  may  be  obtained 
from  slitting  the  lower  canaliculus  and  pn^scribing  a  colly rium,  either  of 
bichlorid  of  mercury  (1  :  12,000)  or  of  alum  (gr.  ij)  and  boric  acid  (gr.  x— 
XV  to  an  ounce),  to  l)e  dropped  into  the  eye  two  or  three  times  a  day,  explicit 
instructions  being  given  to  empty  the  sac  of  its  contents  by  pressure  with  the 
finger-ti|)  lK»for(»  each  instillation  of  the  drops. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  abscesses  occitsionally  (x»cur  in  the  neigh- 
lH>rhoo<l  of  the  lachrymal  sac  {prelachri/mal  al>sveiis),  which,  from  their 
api>earancc  only,  cannot  always  ho  distinguished  from  dacryocystitis.  The 
history  of  the  case,  however,  showing  the  absence  of  pre-existing  symptoms 
of  hu^hryinal  disease,  will  usually  make  the  diagnosis  plain. 

Stricture  of  the  Nasal  Duct.— As  to  the  f/ZrVw/y  of  obstructions  of 
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the  nasal  duct,  little  need  l)e  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  ii|K)n  this 
subject  in  treating  of  DacrvcK^ystitis.  How  often  syphilis,  both  inherited 
anil  acquired,  is  a  factor  in  their  causation,  esi>ecially  when  it  has  invaded 
the  nasal  j)assages,  has  already  been  pointed  out  J  Syphilitic  gunmiata  have 
l)cen  met  \vith  in  the  lachr\'nial  sac,  as  well  as  in  the  duct.  Tuberculosis  of 
the  nose,  through  extension  to  the  lachrymal  psissiiges,  has  been  known  to 
cause  stenosis  of  the  duct,  and  jx)lypi  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  produce  a  like 
t»tfect.  The  exanthematous  fevers — measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox — 
also  may  lead  to  occlusion  of  th(»  duct  through  the  inflammation  of  the  nasal 
niu(H>us  membrane  which  attends  them. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  utridureH^  there  is  no  part  of  the  duct  in  which 
they  are  not  frequently  encountered,  although  their  most  common  situation 
is  at  its  up|K^r  extremity.  Multiple  stricture,  at  least  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing, is  the  rule. 

As  the  strictures  are  the  outcome  of  periosteal  inflammation,  they  are  almost 
invariably,  in  part  at  least,  of  bony  structure.  They  may  be  (circumscribed 
and  annular  in  form  (a  thin  Inmy  septum  being  st)metimes  encountered),  or  ill 
defined  and  of  wide  extent,  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  length  of  the 
duct.  When  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  duct  their  existence  is 
not  so  easily  recognized,  and  it  may  happen  that  a  mistake  of  this  kind  will 
render  the  treatment  of  no  avail. 

The  stenosis  of  the  lachrymal  duct  which  occurs  in  the  new-born  is  usually 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  being  due  simply  to  tumefaction  of  the  mem- 
branous walls  of  the  canal,  and  in  consecjuence  it  generally  yields  readily  to 
treatment,  op<»rative  interference  being  only  exceptionally  called  for.  A  sim- 
ilar etmdition  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults,  and  may  be  sus])ected  if  the 
symptoms  of  occlusion  of  the  duct  are  of  but  short  duration. 

Progrnosis  and  Treatment. — The  confessedly  poor  results  which,  in  the 
main,  have  been  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  strictur(»s  of  the  nasid  duct  are, 
in  the  writer's  oj)inion,  attributable  chiefly  to  the  inadequate  size  of  the 
prol>es  which  are  commonly  employeil  to  overcome  the  stenosis.  The  great 
merit  of  the  invaluable  operation  devised  by  Bowman  of  slitting  the  cana- 
liculus as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  treatment  of  lachrymal  strictures  (see  page 
596)  is  that  it  permits  the  passage  of  probes  sufficiently  large  to  overcome 
entirely  the  stenosis  and  restore  completely  the  normal  c^diber  of  the  auial. 
Xevertheless,  Bowman  himself  fell  far  short  of  appreciating  this  fact,  as  is 
shown  by  the  small  size  of  the  probes  which  he  emj)loyed,-  and,  owing  to  an 
unreasoning  conservatism,  which  thost*  who  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  its  influence  «ui  scjircely  comprehend,  the  same  may  be  sjiid,  even  at 
the  present  day,  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  followed  his  plan  of 
treatment.  The  absurdity  of  attempting  with  a  probe  of  l.oO  mm.  diameter 
to  restore  to  its  normal  dimensions  an  occluded  canal  which  in  health  has  an 
average  diameter  (measured  in  its  shortest  axis)  of  somewhat  more  than  4  mm.,* 
it  wmild  seem  should  be  evident  to  all  ;  but  experience  shows  that  such  is  far 
frf>ra  being  the  case. 

'  Scvenieen  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ciises  uf  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct  in  Galezow- 
ski*8  clinic  were  found  to  be  of  syphilitic  ori^i^i"- 

*  The  largest  of  Bowman*8  probes,  No.  6,  had  a  diameter  of  about  1.3  niui..  or,  acconling  to 
Soelherg  Wells,  about  A  of  an  inch.  I)r.  Isaac  Hays  of  Philadelphia,  it  may  be  remarked,  had 
preriouolT  used  a  slightly  larger  prol)e  than  this  (1.50  mm.)  without  dividing  the  canaliculus. 

•  See  paper  by  the  writer  upon  **The  Tse  of  Large  Frolics  in  the  Treatment  of  Strictures 
of  the  Nasal  FHict,"  Trans,  Medical  and  Chirurrj.  Facnltij  of  Maryland,  1877,  j>.  154 ;  also  measure- 
ment!* of  the  nasal  duct  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Power  in  "  lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Lach- 
rymal Apparatos,^*  pablisTiecl  in  the  l.ondon  htnrety  188(),  vol.  ii. 
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The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  185),  which  represents  graphically 
the  results  of  measurements  of  the  nasal  duct  made  by  the  writer,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  pa|)er  to  which  reference  has  been  given,  is  in  this  connection 
instructive : 

•      Bowman's  No.  6  probe ;  diameter  =  1.50  mm. 
^    Theobald's  No.  16  probe ;  diameter  =  4  mm. 

^^    Average  size  of   10  adult  nasal  ducts,  cadaver;  diameter  = 
^^  4.47  -f  mm. 

^^    Largest  of  10  adult  nasal  ducts,  cadaver ;  diameter  =  5.25  mm. 


Largest  of  70  bony  nasal  ducts ;  diameter  =  7  mm. 
Fig.  185.— Diameters  of  probes  and  nasal  ductK. 

Besides  the  treatment  by  means  of  probes,  there  are  other  methods  of 
dealing  with  stenosis  of  the  duct  and  its  accompanying  dacryocystitis  which 
have  their  advocates.  Although  the  gold  canula  of  ^V^athen  anc!  Dupuytren 
is  probably  scarcely  ever  used  at  the  present  day,  there  are  many  who  still 
employ  styles  of  different  patterns  made  of  lead,  silver,  or  aluminum,  and 
others  who  practise  division  of  the  strictures  as  recommended  by  Stilling,  to 
whom  the  credit  of  having  originated  this  method  of  treatment  is  usually 
given.  The  interesting  fact,  however,  has  recently  come  to  the  writer^s 
knowledge  that  as  early  as  1846  the  late  Prof.  Nathan  R.  Smith  of  Baltimore 
dealt  with  lachrymal  strictures  in  this  manner,  and  devised  a  knife  of  peculiar 
pattern  for  this  especial  purpose.* 

In  intractable  (*ases  of  dacryocystitis  dependent  upon  occlusion  of  the 
nasal  duct,  which  have  failed  to  yield  to  less  nidical  measurej^,  removal  of 
the  lachrj'mal  gland  (see  page  596),  and  also  excision  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
(see  page  597)  or  its  (l(\struction  I)y  mejuis  of  caustics  or  the  galvano-  or 
thermo-cautery  (see  page  597),  are  practised  by  some  ophthalmic  surgeons, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  with  excellent  results.  The  writer  has  had  no  exjierience 
with  these  last-mentioneil  procedures,  not  having  enctountered  cases  in  which 
such  radical  measures  seemed  to  be  indicated.  As  to  the  em]>loyment  of 
styles,  his  experience  with  them  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  leads  him  to 
regard  them  as  of  limited  applicability,  being  useful  only  when  time  will  not 
permit  of  the  j>roper  carrying  out  of  the  probing  treatment. 

Briefly  described,  the  writer's  method  of  dealing  with  strictures  of  the 
nasal  duct,  which  he  has  employed  almost  without  exception  in  all  cases  that 
have  come  into  his  hands  during  the  pjist  twenty  years,  and  which  has  yielded, 
as  a  rule,  most  gratifying  results,  is  as  follows  : 

The  lower  ^  amaliculus,  after  having  been  slightly  dilated  by  the  passage 
of  a  Xo.  1  or  No.  2  probe  (eo(!iiin  having  been  ])reviously  instilled  into  the 
conjunctival  sac),  is  divided  well  up  to  its  juncture  with  the  lachrymal  sac 
with  Weber's  l>eak-pointed  c*analicuhis  knife  (Fig.  415),  or.  preferably,  \vith 

*  See  the  writer's  article  u|)on  "  Diseases  of  the  I^iclirynial  Apparatus,"  in  a  Sy9fem  of 
DUeasf*  of  the  Eye,  edited  hy  Norris  and  Oliver,  vol.  iii. 

"  Some  surgeons  prefer  t<»  divide  the  npper  canaliculus  and  to  intnxluce  the  probes  through 
it,  but  this  seems  t<»  the  writer  a  nn>re  difficult  and  c<)m|M*ratively  awkwanl  pn)cedure. 
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the  modification  of  the  knife  represented  in  Fig.  416,  An  effort  is 
then  made  to  pass  into  the  sac  and  through  the  duet  a  No.  5  or  No.  6 
of  the  writer's  series  of  lachrymal  probes  (usually  the  former)*  (see  Fig. 
419,  page  598).  If  the  probe  enters  fairly  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  any 
reasonable  amount  of  force  which  may  be  necessarv  to  pass  it  through  the 
occluded  duct  to  the  floor  of  the  nose  is  employed  without  hesitation,  care 
being  exercised  that  it  does  not  take  a  wrong  course.  If,  owing  to  a  con- 
striction at  the  juncture  of  the  canaliculus  and  the  sac  (a  condition  which 
is  not  infrequently  met  with,  and  which  occasionally  greatly  complicates  the 
treatment),  the  point  of  the  probe  is  arrested  and  prevented  from  entering 
the  sac,  a  smaller  probe,  No.  4  or  No.  3,  is  tried.  If  neither  of  these  can  be 
introduced,  it  is  best  to  desist  from  further  efforts  and  to  wait  for  forty-eight 
hours,  when  very  often  the  difficulty  j)reviously  experienced  in  entering  the 
sac  will  be  found  to  have  disappeared.  If  this  does  not  prove  to  be  the  case, 
an  opening  is  drilled  through  the  constriction  with  the  sharp-pointed,  straight 
probe  (Fig.  182),  or,  the  lid  being  kept  well  upon  the  stretch,  a  No.  5  probe 
IS  passed  along  the  canaliculus  to  the  point  of  resistance  and  is  then  turned 
vertically  and  forced  into  the  sac — a  procedure  which,  if  possible,  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  may  result  in  the  making  of  a  false  passage  directly  from  the 
canaliculus  into  the  duct.  Exceptionally,  the  constriction  must  be  divided 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  the  old-fashioned  cataract  knife  of  Sichel  being 
especially  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

The  probe,  after  being  passed  entirely  through  the  duct  to  the  floor  of  the 
nose,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  probing 
is  repeated  during  the  early  stages  of  the  treatment  every  other  day,  usually 
a  size  larger  probe  being  passed  each  time.  The  size  of  the  largest  probe 
which  it  is  desirable  to  use  will  of  course  varj'  in  different  cases,  but  there  are 
very  few  in  which  it  is  well  to  stop  short  of  No.  14,  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  purpose  is  to  obliterate  the  stricture  completely  (not  simply  to 
make  a  small  opening  through  it)  and  to  restore  the  normal  caliber  of  the 
duct.  In  about  two-thirds  of  all  his  cases  (including  children  as  well  as 
adults)  the  writer  introduces  No.  16.  In  passing  the  larger  probes  consider- 
able force  is  sometimes  employed.  This  has  been  found  not  only  to  be  per- 
missible, but,  instead  of  doing  harm,  as  many  maintain  must  necessarily  be 
the  case,  its  effect  upon  the  carious  walls  of  the  duct  is  distinctly  curative,  the 
result  being  not  unlike  that  produced  by  the  curetting  of  diseased  bone  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

When  as  large  a  probe  has  been  introduced  as  is  deemed  necessary,  the 
inter\*al  between  the  pn)bings  is  gradually  increased,  first  to  three  or  four 
days,  then  to  a  week,  a  fortnight,  and  finally  to  a  month  or  two  months ;  and 
when  several  of  these  longer  intervals  have  elapsed  without  any  tendency  to 
recontraction  having  manifested  itself,  the  case  is  dismissed  with  full  assurance 
that  a  permanent  cure  has  been  effected.  Including  these  longer  intervals 
the  treatment  frequently  extends  over  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  months  ;  but 
the  active  treatment,  involving  the  frequent  probings,  is  comprised  within  as 
many  weeks. 

Electrolysis  has  been  tried  by  the  writer  to  a  limite<l  extent,  to  promote 
the  more  rapid  absorption  of  lachrymal  strictures ;  but,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged,    its  effect  was   inappreciable.      The   chloride-of-silver,  "dry-cell," 

'  The  series  comprises  sixteen  sizes.  No.  1  has  a  diameter  of  0.25  mm.,  and  the  sizes  in- 
crease by  0.25  mm.,  the  largest  of  the  series,  No.  10,  having  a  diameter  of  4  mm.  The  smaller 
iiseB,  from  No.  1  to  No.  6,  are  made  of  coin-silver;  the  larger  sizes,  from  No.  8  to  No.  16,  of 
alomininm  or  of  copper,  nickel-plated. 
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battory  is  convenient  for  this  purpose.  From  eight  to  twelve  cells  may  be 
used,  tlie  negative  pole  being  connected  with  a  prolx?  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  tlie  (hict,  while  a  moist  spong(?  connected  with  the  jw-sitive  pole  is 
held  in  contact  w^ith  the  cheek. 

Xo  attempt  is  made  by  means  of  syringes  to  inject  antiseptic  or  other 
solution  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  but,  instead,  a  collyrium  is  prescTibed,  which 
the  patient  is  instructed  to  drop  into  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  three  times  a 
day,  after  having  pressed  out  the  contents  of  the  sac  with  the  finger-tip.  The 
collyria  which  have  been  found  most  useful  are  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury  (1  :  12,000)  and  one  of  alum  and  boric  acid,  containing  2  j)er  cent, 
of  boric  acid  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alum.  Formaldehyd  (1  :2000) 
is  much  employed  by  some  surgeons,  as  are  all  of  the  usual  antiseptic  and 
astringent  collyria. 

The  presence  of  a  lachrymal  fistula,  even  when  accompanied  by  caries  of 
the  underlying  bone,  has  not  seemed  to  call  for  esj>ecial  treatment.  The  fis- 
tula has  been  found  to  heal  j)romptly,  and  the  cjirious  bone  to  l)ecome  re-cov- 
ered with  periosteum  as  soon  as  the  stenosis  of  the  duct  has  bc^en  overcome 
by  the  j)ass{igt?  of  the  large  ])rob('S. 

The  freijuent  dependence  of  lachrymal  disease  upon  nasjd  catarrh  is  kept 
constantly  in  mind,  and  treatment  is  dir(H.*ted  to  the  nastd  passages  whenever 
it  seems  to  be  indi(xited.  For  this  purpose  a  weak  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury  (1  :  5000),  to  which  is  added  a  small  (juantity  of  chlorid  of  sodium 
and  glycerin,  api)lied  to  the  nos(»  several  times  a  day  by  means  of  a  hand- 
atomizer,  has  been  found  es])ecially  efficacious.  (For  full  |>articulars  in  refer- 
ence to  measures  suited  to  such  conditions  see  sections  devoted  to  diseases  of 
the  rhino-pharynx.) 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  probing  must  be  kept  up  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cases ;  Init  it  is  a  safe  rule  not  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  probe  altogether  as  long  as  there  is  any  evidence  of  dacryocystitis  or  any 
roughness  of  the  walls  of  the  duct  noticeable  on  j)assing  the  probe.  In  obsti- 
nate cases,  however,  it  is  well  to  lengthen  the  interval  Ix^tween  the  probings, 
as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  inflammation  is  kept  up  by  the  t(»o  freijuent 
introduction  of  the  probe.  In  sevend  instances,  when  patients  from  a  distance 
could  not  remain  under  treatminit  as  long  as  was  thought  desinible,  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  teach  them  to  probe  their  own  nasid  ducts  with  the  large 
j>robes  which  had  been  previously  introduced,  cocain  being  first  instilled 
to  minimize  the  pain.  In  this  way  relapses,  which  otherwise  might  have 
occurred  from    the   too  early  discontinuance  of  the   treatment,  have  been 


Fkj.  \>^\  — Modirte<l  form  «»f  liu'hr>*iiial  prolx'  for  nsf  l>y  patitMits  (lu-tiiiil  sizi"). 

avoided.     The  probe  represented  in  Fig.  18(3  was  devised  by  the  writer  for 
this  purpose,  and  has  been  found  very  useful. 

In  the  transient  occlusion  of  the  nas;d  duct  which  occurs  in  the  new-born 
operative  interference,  as  has  been  stated,  is  seldom  called  for;  nevertheless, 
if  the  collyria  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  of  alum  and  boric  acid,  and,  per- 
haps, a  weak  solution  (gr.  ]  to  .^j)  of  nitrate  of  silver,  have  been  tried  per- 
severingly  without  effect,  it  may  become  necessin-y  to  divide  the  canaliculus 
and  introduce  a  probe.     The  outcome  c»f  this  treatment  is  usually  very  satis- 
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factory,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  probing  oftener  than  four  or 
five  times.  In  a  case  of  this  character  in  a  child  fifteen  months  old  recently 
under  treatment,  and  in  which  a  complete  cure  was  effected,  the  duct  was 
probed  in  all  ten  times,  No.  12,  the  largest  probe  used,  being  introduced  upon 
five  successive  occasions. 

The  writer's  experience  with  the  radical  treatment  of  strictures  of  the 
nasal  duct  by  the  use  of  large  probes  now  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  has  employed  it  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  them,  from  time  to 
time,  for  long  periods  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  probing ;  and  his  obser- 
vation is  that  the  cases  in  which  the  treatment  is  systematically  carried  oqt 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  are,  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions, completely  and  permanently  cured. 

18 


DISEASES  OF   THE   CONJUNCTIVA. 

By  JOHN  E.  WEEKS,  M.  D., 

OF  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Conjunctiya.— Pigrment-patchee, 

like  moles,  sometimes  appear  on  the  conjunctiva,  accompanying  moles  of  the 
face. 

Dermoid  tumors  develop  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva  (often  extending 
on  to  the  cornea),  at  the  caruncle,  and  at  the  upper  outer  quadrant  of  the 

f:lobe  (see  page  329).  They  are  at  times  associated  with  coloboma  of  the 
ids.     They  may  be  pigmented.     Dermoid  cysts  have  also  been  observed. 

Telangiectatic  patches  may  appear  on  the  caruncle  and  also  on  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva.  They  are  flat,  slightly  elevated,  bright  red  in  color, 
and  often  accompany  telangiectatic  patches  on  the  lids  and  face. 

Gavemoma  of  the  coiyunctiva  also  exists  as  a  congenital  growth.  The 
color  is  dark  blue,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  bulged  forward  at  the  affected  part. 
When  the  head  is  lowered  or  the  child  cries  or  coughs  the  tumor  increases 
in  size. 

Small  subconjunctival  lipomata  may  accompany  congenital  coloboma  of 
the  lids  or  may  exist  alone. 

Well-developed  bone-tissue  has  been  observed  situated  beneath  the  ocular 
conjunctiva,  between  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  outer  commissure. 

The  caruncle  may  present  an  abnormal  development  of  hair  (frichosin 
earunculxje).  Congenital  duplication  of  the  caruncle  has  been  reported  by 
Stephenson. 

Hyperemia  of  the  Conjunctiva  {Dry  Catarrh).— Thh  condition 
usually  affects  the  palpebral  conjimctiva,  and  is  manifested  by  a  persistent 
redness  with  no  appreciable  thickening.  The  posterior  system  of  Conjunctival 
vessels  is  involved. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  this  affection  are  numerous,  and  comprise  the 
entrance  of  minute  irritiiting  particles  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  exposure  to 
strong  winds,  cold,  heat,  and  glare  of  light.  Conjunctival  hyperemia  may  be 
produced  by  use  of  the  eyes  with  poor  illumination,  eye-strain  from  errors 
of  refraction  or  muscular  irregularities,  bv  too  continuous  use  of  the  eves  on 
fine  work,  by  indigestion,  alcoholic  beverages,  rheumatic  gout,  vaso-motor 
distnrbjinoes,  nasiil  catarrh,  lachrymal  disease,  blepharitis  marginalis,  acute 
exanthematous  fevers,  etc. 

Pathologry. — There  is  little  change  in  the  tissues ;  the  blood-vessels  are 
enlarged  and  overfull,  and  there  is  a  scanty  small  cell-infiltration  and  increase 
in  nuclei. 

Symptoms. — The  lids  feel  heavy  and  hot ;  movements  of  the  eye  are 
painful  ;  there  are  increased  laohrymation  and  slight  photophobia.  Attempts 
to  use  the  eyes  by  artificial  light  are  accompanied  by  distress. 

Diagnosis  and  Progrnosis. — Redness  of  the  conjunctiva  without  discharge 
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other  than  increased  laehrymation,  and  without  other  appreciable  change  in 
the  conjunctiva,  suffices  to  establish  a  diagnosis.  The  prognosis  is  favorable, 
provided  the  cause  can  be  removed. 

Treatment. — This  should  include  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of  for- 
eign substances  into  the  eye,  and  the  correction  of  habits  and  systemic  con- 
ditions that  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the  hyperemia.  Errors  of 
refraction  and  muscular  defects  should  be  corrected.  Bathing  the  conjunc- 
tiva with  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  2  or  3  per  cent.,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
usually  suffices  for  the  local  treatment.    Strong  astringents  are  not  advisable. 

Conjunctivitis  (OphtluUmia). — This  term  embraces  a  number  of  diseases 
of  the  conjunctiva  characterized  by  increased  altered  secretion  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  conjunctiva,  pronounced  distressing  symptoms,  and  transient  or 
permanent  pathological  changes  in  the  membrane. 

Simple  Conjunctivitis  {Catarrhal  Ophthalmia). — There  is  a  relatively 
large  number  of  forms  of  conjunctivitis  which  are  mild  in  character  and  tend 
to  spontaneous  recovery,  without  serious  complications,  which  may  be  placed 
in  this  class.  They  are  characterized  by  slight  swelling  of  the  lids  and  con- 
junctiva and  the  presence  of  a  muco-purulent  secretion.  The  specific  disease 
known  as  acute  contagious  conjunctivitis^  usually  considered  under  this  head, 
will  be  described  separately. 

Etiology. — (a)  Mechanical  or  traumatic  varieties  are  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  dust  or  other  irritating  substances,  as  certain  kinds  of  pollen,  fish- 
scales,  foreign  bodies  of  any  description,  insects  and  parts  of  insects. 

(6)  Associate  varieties  accompany  the  eruptive  fevers  (measles,  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox),  influenza,  acute  coryza,  facial  erysipelas,  eczema,  and  bleph- 
aritis roarginalis.  The  pneumococcus  of  Frankel(Fig.  IV.,  Plate  2)  has  been 
described  by  Morax,  Parinaud,  and  others  as  an  infrequent,  and  by  Giffbrd' 
as  a  frequent,  cause  of  simple  conjunctivitis.^ 

Symptoms. — The  development  of  nuico-purulent  secretion  is  preceded 
by  burning  sensations,  increased  laehrymation,  hyperemia,  and  slight  swell- 
ing of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  transition  fold.  More  or  less  marked 
swelling  oi  the  lids  occurs,  movements  of  the  lids  are  painful,  and  photo- 
phobia with  inability  to  use  the  eyes  develops.  Frequently  one  eye  alone 
is  affected,  particularly  in  those  cases  having  a  mechanical  origin. 

Diagrnosis  and  Progrnosis. — Often  the  history  of  the  case  is  all-sufficient. 
Examination  of  the  conjunctival  sac  may  disclose  the  presence  of  an  irritating 
substance  in  addition  to  the  muco-purulent  secretion.  In  doubtful  cases  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  secretion  will  serve  to  decide  its  character. 
The  prognosis  as  to  duration  is  favorable  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  can  be 
discovered  and  removed.     No  serious  impairment  of  vision  occurs. 

Treatment. — The  causes  that  ])roduce  the  disease  should  be  sought  for 
and  removed,  when  rapid  recovery  even  without  local  medication  often  will 
take  place.  However,  a  cleansing  wash,  as  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  of 
sublimate  1  :  15,000,  may  be  used  every  two  or  three  hours  to  advantage. 

»  Archives  of  Ophihalmdotjy,  vol.  xxv.,  1896,  p.  314. 

*  The  afTections  of  the  conjunctiva  which  are  (hie  to  a  known  specific  micro-organism  are : 
AcQte  conjunctivitis  described  by  Morax — pneumococcus;  acute  contagious  conjunctivitis — 
small  bacillus,  first  seen  by  Koch  in  18S3,  and  cultivated  and  proved  to  be  the  specific  micro- 
or^nism  by  Weeks  in  1886,  without  knowledge  of  Koch's  observation  ;  gonorrheal  conjunc- 
tiviti»— -diplococcus  of  Neisser :  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis — Klebs-Loffler  bacillus;  tubercular 
conjunctivitis— tubercle  bacillus  of  Koch  ;  and  leprosy  of  the  conjunctiva — leprosy  bacillus. 

There  are  a  number  of  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which  a  specific  micro-organism 
probably  exists,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  poshively  identified;  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  trachoma,  menibnmous  conjunctivitis,  and  xerosis  epithelialis. 
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After  the  acute  stage  is  passed  an  astringent  stimulating  collyrium  of  zinc 
sulphate,  alum,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the  ounce, 
may  be  instilled  once  daily  until  all  secretion  has  disappeared. 

Acute  Contagious  Conjunctivitis  {Acute  or  Epidemic  Catarrhal 
CbnjuncHmtis ;  Muco-purulent  Conjunctivitis;  ^^ Pink  Eye^'  (vulgarly)). — 
This  is  an  acute,  highly  contagious,  muco-purulent  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, accompanied  by  some  swelling  of  the  lids.  A  period  of  incuba- 
tion precedes  the  acute  stage ;  both  eyes  are  usually  affected.  No  age  is  ex- 
empt, except  perhaps  the  first  ten  dlays  of  life.  The  affection  is  met  with 
most  frequently  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  often  becoming  epidemic. 
So  &r  as  is  known  it  is  prevalent  throughout  almost  if  not  quite  the  entire 
world. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  specific  micro- 
organism, a  bacillus,  in  the  conjunctival  sac.  A  careful  study  of  this  micro- 
organism was  first  made  by  the  writer  *  in  1886,  and  his  work  has  since  been 
<;onfirmed  by  Kartulis,*  Morax,^  and  others.  The  bacillus  resembles  that  of 
raouse-septicemia,  measuring  0.25  micro-millimeters  in  thickness  (Figs.  II. 
and  III.,  Plate  2). 

Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — The  posterior  and  anterior 
systems  of  blood-vessels  are  congested,  and  there  is  apparently  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  capillaries  and  arterioles.  The  conjunctiva  at  the  transition 
folds  becomes  thickened  through  the  medium  of  the  enlarged  vessels,  slight 
serous  effusion,  and  the  presence  of  leukocytes  in  moderate  number  in  the 
conjunctival  tissue.  Small  transfusions  of  blood  occur  in  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva from  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  anterior  v^ascular  system. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  fornix  discovers  a 
slight  infiltration  of  leukocytes  at  the  base  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  between 
the  epithelial  cells,  a  moderate  edematous  condition  of  the  tissue,  and  the 
presence  of  a  few  bacilli  disposed  in  small  groups  in  the  epithelial  and  very 
superficial  conjunctival  layers.  The  secretion  contains  many  bacilli,  free  and 
aggregated,  on  or  in  the  leukocytes. 

Symptoms. — About  thirty-six  hours  after  the  inception  of  the  con- 
tagiura  the  patient  ex|>eriences  a  mild  burning  sensation  in  the  lids,  which 
are  stuck  together  on  waking  in  the  morning;  lachryraation  is  slightly 
increased.  ()ii  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  lids  are  glued  together  with 
a  thick  layer  of  inuco-pus.  They  are  swollen,  sometimes  intensely  so,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  a  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  Some 
photophobia  is  experienced.  Use  of  the  eyes  is  accompanied  by  pain  ;  vision 
is  blurreil  by  the  presence  of  the  secretion.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is 
deeply  injected,  the  transition  fold  thickened,  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
presents  a  bright-red  appeamce,  a  peculiarity  which  has  given  the  disease  the 
popular  name  of  "  pink  eye."  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  affection  is 
usually  at  its  height. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  swelling  of  the  lids  does  not  become 
intense,  but  in  a  few  this  symptom  is  pronounced,  and  when  accompanied  by 
pseudo-membrane  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  diphtheria. 

The  secretion  seldom  loses  its  ropy  character,  due  to  the  presence  of 
mucin,  but  in  some  cases  it  becomes  quite  purulent,  resembling  the  discharge 
of  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis.  There  is  seldom  any  chemosis,  although  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  is  intensely  injected.     Close  inspe<»tion   will  disclose  the 

»  Arehirr^  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  xv.  No.  4,  1886 ;  N.  Y.  Med.  Rec.,  Mav  21,  1887. 

»  Ontnilbl.f,  Baki,  u.  ParosiienX:..  1887,  p.  289. 

'  lUcherches  baetiriologiqucs  sur  rEtiologie  dea  Qn^ndwiUs  (UgueSj  ete^  Paris,  1894. 


Fio*  L — Discbarge  from  right  eye  in  a  case  or  punjlini  cnnjiinctivitis;  gouococci  numerous 
m  ndis  (StepbensfJii ). 

FtG.  IL — Bacillus  of  Weelw  in  pure  (Hiltiirr*  (tVimi  a  photograph)* 

Fro,  IIL— CoiijmictivttI  si^crftioii  frijiu  uiutc  coiitu^ioiiK  nuijtinrtivitis ;  polyiiudoar  leUJto- 
cjU's*  with  the  bacitlus  of  Weekn*;  Jf*  pliaKutyte  eoiilatiiiii^  hacillujs  of  Wctks;  iimiK'rs.  yig,  ac,  ilL 

0. 
Fia»  rv.— Secretion  tittm  a  caae  of  cotguycHvitis,  showing  piitfuujucticci ;  juiiuers,  ^,  uc. 
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presence  of  many  small  transfusions  of  blood  in  the  ocular  conjunctiva :  this 
IS  such  a  common  symptom  that  Nettleship  has  given  the  affection  the  name 
of  "  hemorrhagic  catarrhal  conjunctwitisj^ 

The  acute  stage,  which  is  often  accom{mnieil  by  slight  rise  of  temperature 
and  frontal  headache,  lasts  from  four  to  ten  days.  The  discharge  gradually 
diminishes  in  quantity,  becomes  thicker,  and  collects  in  little  yellow  masses 
at  the  inner  canthi.  The  swelling  of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva  and  the  pain- 
ful symptoms  gradually  subside,  and  recovery  usually  occurs  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  In  the  subacute  stage  the  conjunctiva  at  the  transition  folds 
presents  a  swollen,  succulent  condition,  with  enlargement  of  the  |)apillary 
body  and  some  follicular  hypertrophy. 

biagnosis  and  Progrnosis. — A  history  of  the  presence  of  the  affection  in 
all  or  a  number  of  the  members  of  a  family,  or  of  its  epidemic  diameter  in 
institutions,  will  aid  nmch  in  establishing  a  diagnosis.  The  very  yellow 
mass  of  secretion  at  the  inner  canthus  is  quite  characteristic.  Acute  con- 
tagious conjunctivitis  may  be  mistaken  for  purulent  conjunctivitis,  and,  when 
a  pseudo-membrane  forms,  as  it  does  in  about  4  |>er  cent,  of  the  cases,  for 
diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  The  microscope  may  be  depended  on  to  make 
the  diagnosis  clear  in  doubtful  cases. 

In  the  greater  number  of  c»ases  recovery  ensues  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  the  disease  ;  relapses  and  recurrences  are  freciuently  observed.  One  attack 
does  not  ensure  immunity.  Phlyctenuhe  may  develop  in  the  later  stages  or 
trachoma  may  follow,  but  these  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  secondary 
diseases  grafted  on  the  primary  disease  by  added  infection.  The  cornea  is 
rarely  affected.  In  adults  the  attack  is  more  severe  than  in  children.  The 
disease  is  contagious  as  long  as  secretion  is  present. 

Treatment. — As  the  disease  is  very  contagious,  isolation  should  be 
resorted  to  if  possible.  Bathing  appliances  should  be  separate.  In  all  cases 
where  large  numbers  of  individuals  are  aggregated  quarantine  should  he 
rigidly  enforced,  and  persevered  in  until  all  traces  of  secretion  have  disap- 
peared, and  even  for  a  few  days  after  that  j>eriod. 

For  the  first  three  to  five  days  of  the  acute  stage  cold  applications  are 
indicated.  These  may  be  applied  as  follows :  Thin  pads  of  absorbent  cotton, 
H  inches  in  diameter,  or  pieces  of  linen,  1^  inches  scpiare  and  two  or  three 
layers  in  thickness,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  should  be  placed  on  a 
cake  of  ice  over  which  a  thin  napkin  is  spread,  and  a  pad  transferred  to  and 
from  the  eye  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  lids  cool — every  two  minutes. 
In  severe  cases  the  cold  applications  should  Ik»  continuous ;  in  mild  cases  it 
will  suffice  to  keep  up  the  applications  through  the  daytime. 

While  this  is  l>eing  done  the  eye  should  be  cl(»ansed  every  half  hour  if 
the  secretion  is  profuse,  less  often  if  the  secretion  is  scanty,  with  some  bland 
antiseptic  solution.  Boric  acid,  2  or  3  per  cent.,  or  the  bichlorid  of  mer- 
cury', 1  :1 0,000,  may  be  employed.  When  the  acute  stage  is  subsiding  the 
cold  applications  should  be  discontinued,  the  bathing  continued,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  more  energetic  germicidal  astringent  may  be  employed.  Nitrate  of 
silver,  in  the  solution  of  0.5  to  1  per  cent.,  is  excellently  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  The  application  may  be  made  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  may 
be  continued  with  less  frequency  until  the  secretion  ceases.  Other  topical 
applications  are — alum  (gr.  l-f^j)?  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  l-f.5j),  sulphate  of 
zinc  (gr.  1-f^),  peroxid  of  hvdrogen,  formalin  (Schering's  solution — 1  :200 
to  1:500). 

Bandaging  the  eyes  and  the  application  of  poultices  of  tea-leaves,  oysters, 
scraped  potatoes,  bread  and  milk,  and  other  domestic  concoctions  should  be 
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The  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  and  transition  fold  becomes  much  thickened 
and  presents  a  deep-red,  velvety  appearance.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  becomes 
very  edematous,  marked  chemosis  develops,  and  extravasations  of  blood  are 
observed  in  this  part  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  chemotic  tissue  may  overlap 
the  cornea,  giving  lodgement  to  secretion  in  the  sulcus  thus  formed,  which  is 
difficult  to  remove,  and  which  serves  to  macerate  and  destroy  the  corneal  epi- 
thelium, establishing  an  vlcei*  of  the  catniea.  The  chemotic  tissue  may  pro- 
trude between  the  lids. 

The  acute  stage  continues  from  four  days  to  two  weeks,  and  gradually 
merges  into  the  svhacvte  stage.  The  thickening  of  the  lids  is  now  much  less ; 
they  are  pale,  soft,  and  flabby.  The  conjunctiva  presents  a  velvety  appear- 
ance, and  is  still  much  hypertrophied ;  the  chemosis  is  less  marked  ana  the 
secretion  less  profuse. 

What  might  be  termed  the  atonic  stage  succeeds  the  subacute  stage.  The 
swelling  of  the  lids  has  subsided,  but  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tarsus  and  tran- 
sition folds  is  left  rough,  rugose,  and  presents  many  papilliform  elevations. 
The  secretion  is  thinner  and  not  so  profuse.  Use  of  the  eye  is  difficult.  This 
stage  may  drift  into  a  chronic  condition  if  not  treated  properly,  in  which  cor- 
neal ulcer,  trichiasis,  entropion,  etc.  may  develop. 

Of  the  complications  that  develop,  corneal  involvement  is  most  dreaded. 
Total  destruction  of  the  cornea  may  occur  early  from  interference  with  the 
nutrition  of  that  membrane ;  the  cornea  loses  its  luster,  becomes  gray,  and 
disappears.  Loss  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  jxinophthalmitis  may  follow. 
Involvement  of  the  cornea  is  most  frequent  in  the  second  week  of  the 
disease,  the  ulcer  commencing  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  as  a  grayish, 
uneven  defect  which  increases  in  depth  and  area.  Pseudo-membrane  occurs 
in  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases.  It  appears  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva 
as  a  result  of  the  deposition  of  fibrin  on  a  surface  from  which  the  superficial 
epithelial  cells  have  been  lost.  Gonorrheal  rheumatism  is  an  infrequent  con- 
sequence of  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis. 

Diafirnosis. — Gonorrheal  conjunctivitis  presents  many  degrees  of  severity. 
It  may  be  so  mild  that  it  readily  passes  for  simple  conjunctivitis ;  or  so  severe 
that  diphtheria  is  suspected.  The  history  of  the  case  will  assist  in  making  a 
diagnosis,  and  microscopical  examination  will  absolutely  establish  it.  The 
conjunctivitis  occurring  in  young  girls  with  leukorrhea,  which  is  observed 
from  time  to  time,  is  often  gonorrheal,  but,  according  to  some  authors,  may 
have  other  causes. 

ProgrnoBis. — In  spite  of  all  treatment,  a  large  percentage  of  cases  result 
in  impairment  of  vision,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  corneal  complica- 
tions. If  an  ulcer  appears  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  cornea  at 
this  point  becomes  vascular,  recovery  without  perforation  may  be  looked  for. 
Partial  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  with  or  without  |Xirforation,  may  be  followed 
by  partial  staphyloma  after  the  ulcer  has  healed.  Adherent  leukoma  follows 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  in  rare  cases  the  lens  may  become  adherent 
to  the  scar.     Panophthalmitis,  as  already  stated,  may  be  the  result. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  as  regjirds  other  individuals  and  in  regard  to 
the  fellow-eye  must  be  first  considered.  The  disease,  through  the  secretion, 
is  extremely  contagious ;  hence  immediate  isolation  should  be  secured,  and 
should  be  |>ersisted  in  until  all  secretion  has  disappeared.  All  dressings  and 
appliances  with  which  the  secretion  comes  in  contact  should  be  destroyed  or 
thoroughly  sterilized.  To  protect  the  fellow-eye  a  Buller^s  shield,  which  con- 
sists of  a  watch-crystal  held  over  the  eye  by  means  of  strips  of  rubber  plas- 
ter, should  be  applied. 
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Ijocal  Treatinenf. — In  the  acute  stage  cold  applications  should  be  em- 
ployed day  and  night,  after  the  method  descril)ed  on  page  277,  and  the  con- 
junctiva freed  from  secretion  as  often  as  is  necessary — every  thirty  to  sixty 
minutes,  with  a  bland  aseptic  solution — boric  acid  3  per  cent,  or  bichlorid  of 
mercury  (1  :  15,000).  For  the  carrying  out  of  this  treatment  two  nurses,  a 
day  an<l  a  night  nurse,  are  required.  If  the  lids  become  sore  and  erosion  of 
the  epithelium  is  threatened,  some  borated  vaselin  may  be  applied  after  each 
bathing. 

There  are  many  ways  of  cleansing  the  eye.  The  lids  may  be  held 
gently  apart  and  the  warm  solution  be  i)ermitted  to  run  into  the  conjunc- 
tival sac  from  a  piece  of  absorl)ent  cotton.  A  pipette  may  be  used  to  force  a 
stream  beneath  the  lids  after  they  have  been  gently  opened.  A  speculum 
with  perforated  blades  has  been  devised  (Andrews)  for  cleansing  the  con- 
junctival sacs,  and  a  lid-retractor  which  permits  the  solution  to  flow  through 
the  handle  and  into  the  bhide,  escaping  at  openings  at  the  margin  of  the 
blade,  has  been  made  for  the  same  purpose.  Except  in  very  skilful  hands 
the  instnmients  devisinl  for  cleansing  the  eyes  are  dangerous,  as  they  are  apt 
to  injure  the  corneal  and  induce  corneal  ulceration. 

Applications  of  cold,  which  are  generally  made  inadequately,  may  be 
made  too  assiduously  and  the  vitality  of  the  cornea  threatened.  When  too 
mu(?h  cold  is  applied  the  cornea  takes  on  a  steamy  api>earance  and  breaks 
<lown  more  easily.  If  corneal  luster  fails  without  evidence  of  loss  of  sub- 
stance, the  applications  of  cold  should  be  intermittent. 

Hot  applicaihm  in  the  acute  stage  are  eontraindicated ;  they  serve  to 
increase  exudation  and  tlu^  growth  of  the  gonococcus.  In  the  subacute  and 
atonic  stages  they  may  be  resorte<l  to  witii  benefit. 

As  soon  as  the  discharge  takes  on  a  purulent  character  and  the  lids  are 
less  rigid,  locid  applications  to  the  conjunctiva  may  be  made.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  1  or  2  per  cent.,  is  probably  the  best. 
Th(»  lids  are  carefully  everted,  the  seon^tion  removed,  and,  by  means  of  a 
piec<'  of  absorbent  cotton  wound  around  tiie  end  of  a  small  applicator  the 
solution  is  applied  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  should  be 
followed  by  applications  of  cold  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  treatment  out- 
lined above  will  suffice  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

Fin<'ly  pidvc^ized  iodoform  is  sometimes  employed  by  dusting  it  into  the 
conjunctival  surface*  two  or  three  times  daily.  Peroxid  of  hydrogen  has  been 
advocated  by  Laiulolt  ;  it  is  of  value  as  a  cleansing  and  germicidal  agent. 
Sublimate  solution,  1  :  oOO,  has  been  employed  recently  by  applying  it  to  the 
conjunctiva  sunicicntly  often  to  hold  the  secretion  in  check.  Aqua  chlorini, 
formalin  (1  :.*5()0()),  permanganate  of  potassium  in  copious  irrigations  (1  :  500 
or  1  :  lOOO),  are  used  to  irrigate  the  eye.  Dr.  \Vils(m  of  Bridge[>ort  advocatc»s 
filling  the  eonjnnetival  sac  with  a  horie-aeid  ointment  (boric  acid  gr.  xlviij, 
vaselin  3J)  every  one  to  two  hours  after  cleansing,  continuing  this  treatment 
until  the  acute  stage  has  passed  :  lu»  claims  excellent  results.  In  some  severe 
cases  Xoyes  has  resorted  to  scarifying  the  conjunctiva  and  brushing  in  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  :  oOO,  repeating  the  operation  in  two  or  thrc»e 
days  if  tin*  discharge  returns. 

If  corneal  ulcer  develops,  atropin  (gr.  ij  to  gj)  should  l)e  instillcfl  two  or 
three  times  daily.  Ehrenthaler  *  reciminiends  esc^in  (gr.  ij  to  ,5j)  in  those 
cjisi^s  of  corneal  ulcer  where  congestion  of  the  iris  is  not  present,  alternating 
with  atropin  in  other  cases  unless  pert'oration  is  imminent.  He  avers  that 
the  circulation   is  improvenl  and  recovery  more  certain. 

»  .}fihirh.  mal.  IJVAt/ixrAn//,  No.  38,  1^92. 
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When  the  litis  are  greatly  j^wolleii  ami  tense  a  free  efinthotomi/  may  be 

fdone.     This  relieves  the  [ircssiire  on  Uie  cornea,  unloads  the  blood-vessels^ 

ml   prevent"*  s|ia>niodie  enntraetic^n  uf  the  orl ocularis  palpehrarnm  ninsele, 

Jn  the  last  stage  hot-vvatrr  hatliing,  the  sulphat^^  of  ei>pper  ur  aluni-erystal, 

nd  tannin  may  Ir'  einpltiyi'iL 

St^fttnitk*  Treat meitt. — The  Jjowels  should   be  kept  free  by  use  of  ealomel 
nd  a  .saline.    Kieh  foiKl  and  alcohol ie  bevemges  should  be  forbidden.    Opium 
^fiiay  be  adniinistertHl  if  there  is  mueh  pain. 

'Conjunctivitis  Neonatonim   ((/phtkahua  Neonalorum). — ^This  is  a 

(mrulent  af!k*tion  of  the  ronjuuetiva,  accompanied  by  great  swelling  of  the 
ills  and  thick  purulent  si»eretuHi,  occurring  within  a  few  days  after  t!»e  birth 
<if  tlie  child. 

Etioloiry^ — That  fi>rm  of  the  affection  which  develops  within  three  days 
after  the  birth  of  the*  child  is  undouVitcdly  produced  by  gonorrheal  infection 
(mm  the  viiginal  secretions  of  the  mother  at  die  time  of  birth.  In  eases  that 
have  develt»|KHl  ten  days  to  three  weeks  after  birtli  other  causes  are  found  : 
the  small  baeillus  of  aeute  eonUigicuis  eonjun<'tivitis,  the  |>jHMrmo-ba<Mnus,  and 
the  Klebs?^Loffler  baeillus  have  l>een  oliserved.     The  use  of  soiled  towels  or 

ITHipkins  about  the  iulant  or  the  unclean  liands  of  mother  or  attendant  may 
iirfve  SLs  a  means  of  carrying  in  fed  ions  material  to  the  inlant*s  eye.  Ex- 
peplicmally,  inoculation  in  ttitro  mny  occur  {fmie-parftim  eonjnuHiviiis), 

Pathologry* — The  pathulngy  <if  tiphtlialniiii  uconatrtruni  resembles  thai  of 

purulfUt  conjunct  iv  it  is  in  thr  adult,  sii  fur  astlie  tissuc-eliaugesare  eoncerned. 

Symptoms. — ^Sliglit  ]iutKness  of  the  lids  and  a  tcndcuty  to  stick  together 

will  be  notict^l  twcnty-ftiur  <u'  thirty-six  hours  after  birtli,  and  on  inspec- 


M  Hm-OinitineUvtlb  neoniitorum  ►fram  a  mlieiit  in  Uif  rhilaai'lphiu  HospitAl  Mnder  the  care  of 

tm  tlie  [ial|x*bral  conjunctiva  will  be  fount!  to  be  congestwl.  As  a  rule, 
tt»i> chanj^i*  in  the  lids  and  the  preseticc  t(f  secretion  are  not  sufficient  to  at- 
tmi  aucntion  until  the  tiiird  day.  wlien  tire  secretion  has  bcceune  distinctly 
purulent  and  the  Tubi  stimcwhat  swollen.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
dttv  the  lids  are  grt^titly  thickened  ami  of  a  dusky-red  color  ;  the  secretion  is 
purulent  arid  ijuiti'  ropimis.  It  ciiIk  r  Hows  out  mi  to  the  cheek  or  is  retained 
mifreater  [wirt  by  the  lids  mid  bursts  fm'th  t^n  :»ttempts  to  Bepanite  the  lids. 
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The  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  is  so  intense  in  some  cases  that  ectropion 
of  the  upper  lid  is  produce<l.  Chemosis  is  not  so  marked  as  in  purulent  con- 
junctivitis occurring  in  adults,  and  involvement  of  the  cornea  occurs  in  a 
smaller  proportion  of  cases.  What  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  symptoms 
in  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis  of  the  adult,  except  as  indicated  above,  applies  to 
conjunctivitis  neonatorum. 

Diagrnosis. — The  history  of  the  case  and  the  age  of  the  child  will  suffice 
to  establish  a  diagnosis. 

Progrnosis. — If  not  pix)|)erly  treated  the  prognosis  is  grave,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  in  the  adult.  Properly  treated,  the  pn)gnosis  is  good. 
Careful  observation  of  many  cases  has  taught  the  writer  that  if  the  patient  is 
seen  tchile  the  cornea  is  still  dear  impairment  of  vision  need  not  occur,  except 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  very  severe  and  the  patient's  vitality 
much  impaired.  Since  the  retention  of  vision  depends  so  much  on  careful 
and  proper  treatment,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  infant  should 
be  seen  by  a  ('onii>eteut  pliysieian  as  early  as  {X)s.sible.  Neglected  cases  have 
contributed  20  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  the  blind. 

Prophylaxis. — The  great  work  done  by  Crede  in  I^eipzig  in  reducing  the 
number  of  cases  of  conjunctivitis  neonatorum  from  10.8  to  0.2  per  cent,  in 
the  infants  born  at  the  Lying-in  Asylum  under  his  charge  shows  Avhat  may 
be  accomplished  by  prophylaxis.  Credo's  method  was  to  drop  two  drops  of 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  conjunctival  sac  of  the 
infant's  eyes  very  shortly  after  its  birth,  having  first  wiped  the  lids  clean. 
The  reaction  is  quite  severe  in  some  cases. 

It  has  been  found  that  equally  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also  with  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury  (1  :  4000)  dropped  into  the  eye  in  the  same  manner.  Normal  saline 
solution,  used  a  little  more  freely,  is  excellent,  but  not  quite  as  efficacious 
as  either  the  silver  or  sublimate  solution.  Aqua  chlorini  and  carbolic  acid 
(1  :  100)  have  been  advociited. 

Those  in  charge  of  a  case  of  conjunctivitis  neonatorum  should  be  cau- 
tioned regarding  its  contagious  nature,  and  should  be  instructed  to  destroy  or 
to  disinfect  all  appliances  that  come  in  contact  with  the  secretion.  The  in- 
fant should  be  removed  from  the  presence  of  all  persons  except  those  in  im- 
mediate attendance.  A  j)rotective  shield  for  the  unaffected  eye  is  not  easily 
made  efficient ;  more  reliance  may  l>e  placed  in  the  ability  of  the  nurse  to  keep 
the  fellow-eye  disinfected.    Almost  always,  however,  the  affection  is  bilateral. 

Treatment. — If  the  lids  are  at  all  swollen,  cold  applications,  made  as 
described  on  page  277,  and  continued  until  the  swelling  of  the  lids  partly 
subsides,  are  valuable.  Three  hours  of  the  applicjitions  and  one  hour  of 
intermission  is  an  excellent  way  of  applying  cold.  After  the  swelling  has 
markedly  diminished  applications  of  cold  for  one  hour,  three  times  daily,  may 
be  kept  up  until  little  swelling  remains. 

The  pus  should  be  gently  removed  by  lavage  with  a  2  or  3  j>er  cent* 
solution  of  boric  acid  every  half  hour  or  every  hour,  as  long  as  the  secretion 
is  abundant.  After  the  first  two  or  three  days  applications  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  made  by  the  surgeon  to  the  i)alpehral 
conjunctiva,  either  employing  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  on  a  small  applicator 
or  a  camePs-hair  brush,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  the  secretion  and 
swelling  diminish  the  silver  solution  may  be  weaker  and  may  be  applied  less 
frequently.  Should  the  integument  of  the  lids  lose  some  of  its  epithelium  or 
become  roughened,  some  borated  vaselin  may  be  ap|)lie<l  after  each  cleansing 
of  the  eyes. 
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AlVTien  ulcer  of  the  cornea  occurs,  atropiu  in  weak  solution  (gr.  ij  to  ,^) 
/should  be  instilled  twice  daily  if  the  ulcer  is  central ;  if  marginal,  eserin 
{^r.  j  to  5j)  "lay  '>c  alternated  with  the  atropiu.  The  treatment  may  be 
varied  as  indicated  when  considering  the  treatment  of  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis 
of   adults  (page  280). 

Croupous   Conjunctivitis  {Membranous   Conjunctivitis), — There  is  a 
clas«  of  cases  characterized  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the  lids,  by  a  flaky  serous 
di?«<?harge,  and  by  the  deposit  of  a  fibrinous  pseudo-membrane  on  the  surface 
of    the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  extending  in  some  cases  on  to  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva, which   from   a   bacteriological   or  clinical    standpoint  cannot   be 
included  with  any  other  form  of  conjunctivitis.     Graefe  *  terms  the  disease 
Meudo-membranous  or  croupous,  in  contradistinction  to  the  diphtheritic  form. 
The  cases  are  comparatively  rare. 

EtLoloery. — No  exact  cause  is  known.  The  affection  is  regarded  as  a 
mild  diphtheria  by  some  authors. 

Pathologry  and  Pathologrical  Anatomy. — The  conjunctiva  is  thickened, 
and  shows  on  section  the  presence  of  leukocytes  and  an  increase  in  nuclei. 
The  epithelial  layer  is  reduced  in  thickness  ;  blood-vessels  are  numerous  and 
are  enlarged.  The  pseudo-membrane  consists  of  fibrin,  which  includes  in 
its  mesh  work  epithelial  cells  from  the  conjunctiva,  leukocytes,  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  various  forms  of  micro-organisms.  The  pseudo-membranes 
found  in  epidemic  conjunctivitis,  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis,  diphtheritic  con- 
junctivitis, and  those  that  cover  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  after  burns 
with  acids,  steam,  or  after  scarifving  the  conjunctiva,  differ  from  each  other 
microscopically  only  in  their  bacterial  contents  and  the  products  of  the  bac- 
terial growth.  Thus  membranous  conjunctivitis  has  been  ascribed  to  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci,  Loffler-bacilli,  and  diplococci.* 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  are  not  severe.  The  patient  complains  of 
obscuration  of  vision,  slight  itching,  and  some  burning  pain.  There  is  some 
photophobia.  The  lids  are  slightly  swollen  and  somewhat  hyperemic.  On 
everting  the  lids  a  grayish  pseudo-membrane  is  found.  It  can  be  separated 
from  the  conjunctiva  with  comjiarative  ease,  but  leaves  a  slightly  bleeding 
surface.  The  fibrin  filaments  do  not  appear  to  be  so  numerous  or  to  pene- 
trate so  far  into  the  conjunctiva  as  is  the  case  in  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis. 
Removal  is  followed  by  rapid  regeneration  of  the  membrane,  and  this  tend- 
ency may  continue  for  from  ten  days  to  many  months  or  even  longer. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  arrived  at  largely  by  exclusion.  The  sub- 
acute nature  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of  any  known  specific  micro-organism, 
and  the  persist^ence  of  the  affection  serve  to  establish  a  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  good  in  perhaps  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Although  the  disease  persists  for  a  long  time,  appropriate  treatment  will  often 
produce  a  gra<Iual  diminution  in  the  tendency  to  reproduce  the  membrane  and 
the  patient  will  recover.  The  cornea  remains  clear  for  a  long  time — ten  days 
or  perhaps  as  many  weeks.  It  may  finally  become  the  seat  of  ulcerative  pro- 
cesses and  be  partly  or  totally  destroyed. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately,  treatment  appears  to  be  of  little  avail  in 
some  cases  ;  in  others  a  tardy  res[)onse  is  secured.  It  appears  to  be  almost 
Ufteless  to  remove  the  membrane.  Frequent  and  prolonged  bathing  with 
some  mild  antiseptic  solution,  as  carlx)lized  water,  corrosive  sublimate  (1  : 
10,000),  chlorin- water,  or  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid,  is  indicated. 

»  Arehirf,  Ophth.,  1854,  1  Abth.,  i.  168. 

•  For  an  article  on  **  Pathology  of  Chronic  Membranous  Conjunctivitis"  by  Lucien  Howe, 
ooomlt  IVaiu.  Amer,  Ophth,  Soe.,  1897,  viii.  36-44. 
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Some  writers  believe  that  it  is  l>est  to  remove  the  membrane  and  to  treat  the 
surface  with  the  mitigated  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  this  measure  is  of 
doubtful  value.  A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium  has  been  suggested^  as 
have  also  applications  of  iodoform  and  quinin. 

Diphtheritic  Conjunctivitis  {Mernbmnom  (hnjundivitis). — This  is  a 
severe,  acute  affection  of  the  conjunctiva,  characterized  by  intense  swelling 
of  tlie  lids,  which  become  thick,  hard,  and  smooth,  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
pseudo-membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  ocular  and  pali>ebral  conjunctivae. 
It  attacks  individuals  of  all  ages  except  the  new-born  (von  Graefe),  but  is 
most  frequent  in  children.     Both  eyes  are  generally  involved. 

Etiologry. — The  direct  cause  is  without  doubt  a  specific  micro-organism 
known  as  the  ffiphfhcrific  or  KlebH-Loffler-bctcillus  (Fig.  190),  which  develops 
on  the  conjunctiva  only  when  that  membrane  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to 
receive  it.  A  depreciation  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
inroads  of  bacteria,  the  result  of  malnutrition  or  an  acute  illness,  as  scarlet  fever 
or  measles,  will  favor  an  attack.  The  affection  is  more  frequent  during  the 
climatic  changes  of  fall  and  spring  and  when  epidemics  of  diphtheria  of  the 
air-passages  occur.  Many  cases  accompany  and  are  secondary  to  faucial  and 
nasal  diphtheria,  but  the  disease  may  occur  primarily  in  the  eye.  To  pro- 
duce the  disease  direct  infection  of  the  conjunctiva  with  secretion  containing 
the  bacilli  is  necessary.  Von  Graefe  *  states  that  simple  conjunctivitis  ren- 
ders the  conjimctiva  susceptible  to  the  diphtheritic  poison. 

Pathologry  and  Pathologrical  Anatomy. — A  congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  first  occurs,  which  is  soon  followed  by  the 

transu<lation  of  leukocj'tes  and 
plastic  material  into  the  tissue  of 
the  lids  and  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva.  A  )>artial  destruction 
of  the  epithelial  layer  of  a  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  probably 
necessary  before  the  plastic  exuda- 
tion can  find  its  way  to  the  surface 
of  the  conjunctiva.  The  circula- 
tion is  greatly  impeded  by  the 
l>resonce  of  the  exudation.  The 
Am^  > S.  L      ^-^^  4t^  pseudo-inenibrane  is  compose<l  of 

^■jV      fJm^^^^^^^^^S^^         layers    of    fibrin    which     enclose 
^I^T/V^  ^      ^isSjHP^         leukocytes,  degenerating  epithelial 

V_3K_^  JSt^^W  cells,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  va- 

rious forms  of  bacteria,  prominent- 
among  wiiicli  are  the  (Vvphtheritiv 
h< trill i  At  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
menihrant^  fibrilhe  of  fibrin  em- 
bnice  the  superficial  epithelial  cells 
and  extend  between  them,  causing  the  membrane  to  adhere  closely  during 
the  time  of  its  formation. 

Diagrnosis. — In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  mem- 
branous conjunctivitis  due  to  diphtheria  and  that  <lue  to  other  forms  of 
inflammation.  Caustic  applications  in  mild  forms  of  conjunctivitis  in  in- 
fants and  children  may  produce  a  pseudo-membrane  and  an  intense  plastic 
infiltration  of  the  li<l  that  may  be  mistaken  for  diphtheria.  Severe  cases  of 
gonorrheal  and  of  epidemic  conjunctivitis  may  assume  a  diphtheritic  aspect 
»  Archil/.  Ophth.,  18r)4,  1  Ablh.,  p.  108. 


Fk;.  IIH).— Hacillus 
bhxHl-siTUin 


•  liphtlieriji',  fnmi  a  (Milturo 
■    UKW'.Fraiikel  and  rfcittcr). 


UlXJll 
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The  history  will  aid  in  eliminating  error,  bnt  the  most  conclusive  method  is 
that  of  bacteriological  examination.  Should  the  examination  of  a  cover-glass 
jjpeeimen  fail  to  afford  positive  results,  cultivation  experiments  may  be  tried. 

Symptoms. — In  a  typical  case  the  onset  is  sudden.     Slight  discomfort  in 

the    lids,  increased  lachrymation,  and  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  precede 

the    severer  symptoms  by  a  few  hours.     Swelling  of  the  lids  takes  place 

Taj>idly :  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  upper  lid  may  have  attained 

four  or  live  times  its  normal  thickness.     The  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  lid  are 

obliterated ;  it  becomes  shiny  and  assumes  a  dusky-red  hue.     The  lid  is  hard 

u>  the  touch,  slightly  elastic,  closes  the  eye  completely,  and  cannot  be  easily 

raised  or  everted.     A  little  flaky  serous  secretion,  sometimes  tinged  with 

Wood,  oozes  from  between  the  lids  at  this  stage.     Attempts  to  open  the  eye 

on  the  part  of  the  patient  are  futile,  and  the  surgeon  w  ill  only  partly  succeed. 

A  ssensation  of  weight  and  tension  on  the  globe  is  experienced,  but  aside  from 

this  there  is  little  pain. 

On  raising  the  lid  from  the  globe  the  palpebral  and  often  the  ocular  con- 
junctival surface  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  gray  membrane,  which, 
in  the  average  case,  is  about  one  millimeter  in  thickness.  On  attempts  to 
remove  this  membrane  shortly  after  it  has  formed,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
closely  adherent :  forcible  removal  leaves  a  raw,  bleeding  surface,  which  is 
socm  covered  again  by  new-formed  membrane. 

The  acute  sta^e,  which  may  last  three  to  seven  days,  is  accompanied  by 
slight  rise  of  bodily  temperature,  and  sometimes  by  cephalalgia.  Gradually 
the  lids  become  less  rigid,  the  secretion  morepuriform  ;  the  pseudo-membrane 
comes  away  in  large  or  small  plaques,  and  finally  disappears.  Corneal  com- 
plications in  the  form  of  ulcers  and  extensive  sloughing  frequently  develop, 
not  only  when  the  membranous  deposit  is  extensive,  but  also  when  it  is  moa- 
erate  in  amount  There  is  great  variation  in  the  degree  of  severity,  rapid 
destruction  of  the  eye  occun'ing  in  some  cases,  while  others  are  so  mild  that 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  recognized. 

PrognosiB. — Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  is  probably  the  most  destructive 
disease  that  aiFects  the  conjunctiva.     The  nutrition  of  the  cornea  is  often 
interfered  with  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  membrane  sloughs.     Of  40  cases 
reported  by  von  Graefe  occurring  in  children,  9  eyes  were  destroyed,  in  3 
there  were  adherent  leukomata,  in  7  simple  leukomata,  and  in  21  the  cornea 
remained  unaffected.     Of  8  cases  in  adults,  5  sustained  perforation  of  the 
cornea,  and  3  presented  marked  simple  leukomata  after  the  disease  had  passed. 
Symblepharon  of  varying  degrees  may  result  from  adhesion  of  opposing  raw 
surfaces.     Tendinous  cicatricial  bands  may  form  in  the  conjunctiva.     Great 
changes  in  the  lid  may  ensue  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue. 
Treatment. — The  indications  are  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the 
disease  to  the  fellow-eye  and  to  the  eyes  of  other  individuals,  to  limit  the 
infiltration  of  the  lids,  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  cornea  by  pressure  or 
by  infection,  and  to  check  the  extension  of  the  diphtheritic  process  to  other 
mucous  membranes.     Aseptic  or  antiseptic  solutions    may  be  employed  to 
cleanse  the  unaffected  eye  at  stated  intervals,  or,  better  still,  Buller's  shield 
mav  be  applied  to  the  sound  eye.     The  patient  should  be  isolated,  dressings 
and  secretions  from  the  eye  destroyed,  and  towels,  linen,  etc.  disinfected  after 
use.     Cold  applications  should  be  made  as  adviseil  on  page  277,  until  the 
lids  are  less  tense.     A  free  canthotomy  will  cause  desired  depletion  and 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  eyeball  exerted  by  the  tense  lids.     The  conjuncti- 
val aac  should  be  carefully  cleansed  at  freciuent  intervals  with  a  solution  of 
bwric  acid,  bichlorid  of  mercury  (1  :  5000  or  10,000),  or  chloriu-water  (one- 
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half  the  U.  S.  P.  strength).  To  prevent  extension  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  mercury  to  saturation  has  been  advised.  The  usual  con- 
stitutional treatment  of  diphtheria  is  indicated. 

Recently,  serum-therapy  has  been  resorted  to  with  results  which,  if  uni- 
formly as  brilliant  as  in  tne  cases  reported,  will  rob  the  disease  of  its  terrors.^ 
As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  10  cgm.  of  Behring^s  diphtheria^antitoxia 
is  injected  into  the  abdominal  wall,  ana  the  injection  is  repeated  after  forty- 
eight  hours  if  there  is  not  a  marked  recession  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases 
improvement  is  noted  before  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
membrane  disappears  before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours.  Antitoxin 
is  said  to  modify  favorably  the  necrotic  process  in  the  cornea. 

Phlyctentdar  Conjunctivitis  (Lymphatic  Conjunctivitis  (Fuchs) ;  Serof^ 
uhus  Ophthalmiu  ;  Eczema  of  the  Conjunctiva). — This  disease  is  characterixed 
by  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  small  translucent  elevations  at  the  limbus 
or  at  some  point  on  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  accompanied  by  an  increased  local 
vascularization  (Fig.  191).     If  a  single  nodule  appears,  it  is  situated  at  the 


Pig.  191.— Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis 
(De  Sc'hweinitz). 


Fig.  192.— Pus  with  staphylococci;  X 
800  (Fliigge). 


apex  of  a  triangular  patch  of  injected  vessels,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being 
directed  toward  the  equator  of  the  globe.  The  affection  is  common  in  chil- 
dren, never  affects  the  new-born,  aiuT  is  rarely  seen  in  adults. 

Etioloery. — A  depraved  condition  of  the  system  induced  by  inherited 
taints,  malnutrition,  filth,  and  bad  hygienic  surroundings  predisposes  to  this 
affection.  Although  most  frequently  met  with  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  the  children  of  the  rich  are  not  exempt.  Ex|)eriments  that  have  been 
conducted  with  cultivations  made  fi'oin  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  permit  of 
but  little  doubt  that  the  immediate  C4iuse  is  the  presence  of  the  staphyloeocctis 
pyof/encft  aureus  or  alhus  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  affected  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva  (see  Fig.  192).  This  affection  is  frequently  associated  with 
moist  eczema  of  the  lids,  face,  scalp,  vnrs,  or  other  i>arts.  The  nodules  of 
eczema  elost»ly  reseniblo  those  of  phlyctenular  conjunetiviti.s,  from  which  the 
same  micro-orgjini.^ini  may  be  cultivated.  It  is  undoubtedly  from  the  eczema- 
tous  process  that  the  infectious  principle  is  derived  in  many  cases. 

Pu.stular  blepharitis  inarginalis  supplies  the  necessary  bacterium  in  some 
cases.  Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  freijuently  follows  the  exanthemata,  aa 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Simple  and  epidemic  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva 
encounige  to  the  development  of  phlyctenula?,  which  appear  six  or  seven  days 
after  the  onset  of  the  acute  conjunctivitis  due  to  a  secondary  infection.  Naso- 
pharyngeal disease  always  accompanies  the  affection. 

*  Hamilton  and  Jones:  Brit.  Mcff.  Journ.,  1895.  p.  1419;  Morax :  Annal.  (P  ChuliatiavSt 
cxiii.  p  360;  Coppez:  Revise  gin.  (TOphthal.y  Feb.,  189C,  p.  51 ;  Standish:  Trans,  Amer,  OpktJL 
Soc.,  1897,  viii.  44-50. 
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Pathologry. — Apparently  as  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the  resisting 
powers  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  surface  cells  do  not  prevent  the  entrance 
and  development  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms.  The  contents  of  the 
ncxlule  in  the  early  stage  is  a  thickened  fluid  containing  many  leukocytes  and 
some  granules ;  later  the  contents  resemble  pus.  A  section  of  a  nodule  shows 
it  to  be  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  epithelial  layer  from  the  underlying 
bais^iuent-membrane ;  the  vessels  in  the  vicinity  are  congested,  and  there  is  an 
inereased  number  of  leukocytes  in  the  adjacent  tissue. 

Symptoms. — The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  congested ;  this  is  also  the 

condition  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  in  the  affected  portion.     There  are  slight 

slinging  pain,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  and  annoyance  on  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  photophobia  in  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  is  slight  compared  with  that 

aocompanying  phlyctenular  keratitiH  (see  page  305).     In  almost  all  cases  the 

pTeauricular  glands  are  enlarged.     Frequently  there  is  marked  corj^za,  the 

upper  lip  becoming  thickened  by  the  flow  of  irritating  secretions  over  it. 

DiacrnosiB. — Herpes  conjunctivae,  vernal  catarrh,  and  trachoma  affecting 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  may  be  mistaken  for  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis.  In 
herpes  the  vesicles  which  spring  from  the  injected  conjunctiva  are  transpa- 
rent and  appear  in  clusters.  They  do  not  select  the  limbus,  and  are  much 
more  transient.  In  vernal  catarrh  the  elevations  are  larger  and  do  not 
ulcerate.  Trachoma  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  associated  with  trachoma  of 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  seldom  affects  the  limbus  conjunctivae. 

PrognosiB. — When  the  conjunctiva  only  is  affected  the  prognosis  is  favor- 
able, as  recoven'  occurs  without  leaving  a  trace  of  the  disease.  The  duration 
is  variable,  from  a  few  days  to  a  number  of  months,  successive  phlyctenulae 
appearing.     Recurrences  are  frecjuently  observed. 

Treatment. — ^This  should  be  local  and  constitutional.     The  local  treat- 
ment consists  in  keeping  the  eyes  clean  by  the  use  of  some  antiseptic  lotion. 
Bathing  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water  three  or  four  times  a 
day  gives  good  results.     An  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxid  of  mercury  (1-1.5 
percent.),  introduced  into  the  conjunctival  sac  twice  daily  after  the  phlyc- 
tenale  has  broken  down,  is  of  much  value.     Calomel  may  l)e  dusted  on  the 
conjunctiva  once  daily  if  the  patient  is  not  taking  iodin.     A  mild  altera- 
tive in  the  shape  of  small  doses  of  calomel  may  be  continued  for  some  weeks 
with  benefit.     Nourishing  food  and  general  tonic  treatment — iron,  quinin, 
cod-liver  oil,  and  perhaps   strychnin — may  be  given.     The   naso-pharynx 
should  receive  appropriate  treatment.     (Consult  also  Phlyctenular  Kerato- 
coojunetivitis,  page  307.) 

Herpes  ConjunctivflB. — This  occurs  at  times  in  connection  with  herpes 
febriiis  or  heq>es  zoster  affecting  the  lids  and  face.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
complete  vesicles  are  found,  as  they  rupture  early,  and  their  site  is  marked 
by  snreds  of  epithelium  which  remain  attached  to  the  conjunctiva  at  the 
margins  of  the  preceding  vesicles. 

The  condition  is  accompanied  by  irritation  and  increased  lachrymation. 
Herpes  of  the  cornea  may  accompany  herpes  conjunctivae.  The  affection  is 
extremely  rare.  It  calls  for  no  treatment  other  than  that  given  for  the 
affection  which  it  accompanies  (see  also  page  809). 

Vernal  Conjunctivitis  or  Catarrh  {Fruahjnhr'H  Of/ary7r(Saemisch); 
fiprinff  Catarrh;  Phiyctcena  Pallida  (Hirschberg)). — This  is  a  chronic  form 
of  conjunctivitis  which  presents  {KKUiliar  features.  The  tarsal  conjunctiva  is 
covered  by  small,  closely- placed,  flattened,  papilliform  excrescences,  which 
appear  to  be  covered  by  a  delicate  grayish  film.  At  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
the  conjunctiva  is  thickened  and  unequally  raised,  forming  pale,  translucent. 
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or  waxy  nodules,  which  are  largest  opposite  the  palpebral  fissure,  encroach  a 
little  on  the  cornea,  but  extend  to  a  greater  distance  outward  into  the  ocular 
conjunctiva. 

Etiologry- — Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  cause  of  the  affection.  Some 
writers  believe  it  to  be  a  form  of  trachoma,  and  so  classify  it  Fuchs  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  specific  disease,  and  that,  although  no  specific  micro- 
organism has  been  discovered,  it  is  prcxluced  by  such  a  micro-organism. 
Both  eyes  are  affected.  The  male  sex  suffers  most,  the  attacks  being  expe- 
rienced between  the  ages  of  one  and  thirty-five  years. 

Pathologry. — Little  is  known  regarding  the  development  of  the  papillae 
of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva.  The  elevations  about  the  cornea  are  preceded  by 
local  injection  oi  the  vessels ;  the  thickening  develops  slowly.  The  papillie 
of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  are  compose<l  of  a  central  cylinder  or  cone,  made  up 
of  conne(;tive  tissue  and  a  few  small  blood-vessels,  which  is  covered  bv  a 
thickened  layer  of  epithelium.  Over  the  nodules^  at  the  limbus,  the  epithelial 
layer  is  uneven,  and  is  thicker  than  normal. 

Symptoms. — The  ropy  nature  of  the  secretion  produces  a  sensation  as 
of  a  foreign  bo<ly  in  the  eye.  There  are  photophobia,  burning  of  the  lids, 
and  blurring  of  vision,  principally  due  to  the  presence  of  secretion  on  the 
cornea.  Use  of  the  eyes  by  artificial  light  increases  the  irritation  and  lachry- 
mation  ;  the  redness  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  about  the  cornea  and  the  nodules 
at  the  limbus  are  apparent  on  inspection.  On  evertine  the  lid  the  fine  fissures 
of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  due  to  separation  of  the  papilLse  are  recognized.  The 
disease  gives  but  little  annoyance  during  winter  months,  but  is  very  trouble- 
some during  the  summer  months,  at  which  time  there  is  more  or  less  stringy 
discharge  and  the  eyes  are  painful.  When  cold  weather  comes  on  the  eleva- 
tions at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  become  much  smaller,  some  disappearing 
entinOy ;  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  is  less  thickened,  but  the  i)apilliform  eleva- 
tions still  remain.  Burnett  states  that  in  the  colored  race  the  bases  of  the 
nodules  are  pigmented. 

Diagrnosis. — The  history  of  the  case  is  of  great  value  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis. No  other  form  of  conjunctivitis  recurs  and  persists  to  the  same  extent 
during  the  warm  weather.  The  conjunctivitis  that  accompanies  hay  fever 
has  none  of  the  anatomical  and  few  of  the  symptomatic  characteristics  of 
this  disease. 

Vernal  catarrh  may  be  confounded  with  trachoma  and  with  phlyctenular 
conjinictivitis.  The  elevations  on  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  do  not  have  the 
apj)oarance  of  the  iolliclcs  of  trachoma,  nor  do  they  have  the  same  anatomical' 
structure.  The  pericorneal  elevations  differ  from  those  of  phlyctenular  con- 
junctivitis in  that  they  are  not  so  transient  an<l  do  not  break  down  and  form 
ulcers. 

Progrnosis. — Tiie  disease  recurs  for  a  number  of  years,  and  may  then  dis- 
ap|H»ar  entirely.  In  the  greater  ninnber  of  cases  no  injury  is  done  to  the 
central  area  of  the  cornea  ;  however,  the  nodules  may  advance  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  in  rare  cases  may  cover  the  cornea,  abolishing  useful 
vision. 

Treatment. — A  complete  cun»  by  means  of  treatment  must  not  l)e  expected, 
but  much  can  Ik*  <lone  to  relieve  distn^ssing  symptoms,  and  the  advance  of  the 
nodules  on  to  the  cornea  may  be  checked.  Bathing  the  eyes  with  a  warm 
solution  of  l)oric  acid  three  times  daily  will  serve  to  keep  them  fairly  clear 
of  s(H»reti<>ii.  This,  with  the  application  of  a  smooth  ointment  of  the  yellow 
oxid  of  mercury  (1^  \m}V  cent.)  to  the  conjunctival  sac  twice  daily,  will  pro- 
duce very  favorable  results.     Calomel  and  solutions  of  bichlorid  of  mercury 
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are  useful.  If  the  nodules  are  large,  they  uiay  be  reduced  and  their  advance 
checked  by  destroying  them  with  the  cautery ;  electrolysis  has  been  recom- 
mended. Randolph  advises  salicylic  acid  aj>plied  to  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment  (gr.  iii-3iv)  and  as  a  collyrium  (gr.  v-f  3j). 

Pollicolar  Conjunctivitis  {Conjunctlvifin  Follicular^  Simplex). — This 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  small, 
oval,  pale  or  light-red  elevations  in  the  transition  folds  of  the  conjunctiva. 
A  few  follicles  the  size  of  a  pinhead  arc  often  observed  in  the  tarsal  con- 
junctiva. 

EStiologry. — Follicular  conjunctivitis  occurs  among  persons  inhabiting 
crowded  qiiarters  and  among  those  whose  habits  and  surroundings  are  not 
cleanly.  S)elberg  Wells  states  that  he  thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  is  contagious.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the  young,  and  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  inmates  of  residential  s<^hools. 

Pathologry* — The  follicles  are  due,  according  to  Krause  and  Schmidt,  to 
an  abnormal  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  follicles  of  Krause,  which  are  not 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye  in  the  normal  state,  but  w  hich  are  situated  imme- 
diately beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
neoplastic  growths.  The  follicles  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  lymphoid  cells 
contained  in  a  delicate  network  of  connective  tissue  having  an  incomplete 
capsule  in  which  a  few  small  vessels  ramify. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  few  and  not  pronounced ;  indeed,  follicular  con- 
junctivitis may  exist  for  months  without  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
affected.  On  inspection  the  lower  lid  apiwars  to  be  slightly  thickened  ;  there 
may  be  increased  lachr}'mation,  some  mucoid  secretion,  and  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva may  be  injected.  On  everting  the  lower  lid  the  transition  fold  is 
found  to  be  reddened,  and  may  be  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  follicles 
will  not  be  visible ;  however,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  follicles 
appear  as  small,  oval,  translucent  nodules,  arranged  in  rows,  lying  in  the 
transition  fold.  They  may  he  few  or  nuujerous.  Although  ordinarily  ccm- 
lined  to  the  lower,  thev  mav  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  uj)per,  transition 
fold. 

DiagnoslB  and  Progrnosis. — If  the  conjunctiva  is  not  greatly  swollen, 
the  diagnosis  is  easy.  Follicular  conjunctivitis  differs  from  typical  trachoma 
in  that  it  is  more  transient,  is  more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  not  followed 
by  cicatricial  changes.  The  prognosis  is  favorable  for  a  return  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  health  in  a  number  of  months  if  medicinal  measures  are 
adopted,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  if  surgical  measures  are  employed.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  involvement  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  same  bathing 
appliances  with  others,  and  should  be  isolated  when  j^racticable.  The  hygienic 
conditions  should  be  made  as  good  as  |K)ssible,  and  cleanliness  should  be 
insisted  upon.  Constitutional  treatment  in  the  form  of  tonics,  iron,  strychnin, 
or  quinin  should  be  employed.  Ijocally,  a  mild  astringent  collyrium  of  zinc 
sulphate  (gr.  j  to  5J)>  alum  (gr.  j  to  5j),  tannic  acid,  and  glycerin  (gr.  :3(Mj() 
to  sj)  may  be  employed.  The  sulj>hate  of  cop])er  or  alum-crystal  may  be 
lightly  applied  to  the  follicles  every  forty-eight  houi^s. 

For  the  mwffical  treatment  of  this  affection  se(»  Surgical  Treatment  for 
Trachoma,  page  563.  Expression  of  the  follicles  with  suitable  forceps  is  the 
most  efficient  measure  to  destroy  them. 

Granular  Conjunctivitis  {Trachoma  ;  Granular  Ophthalmia;  Military 
Ophihalmia). — This  disease  of  the   conjunctiva  presents  as  its  distinctive 
feature  in  its  early  or  first  stage  numerous  discrete,  oval  IxKlies  in  the  tarsal 
19 
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conjunctiva  and  transition  fold  {traoJioma  bodies).  When  the  conjunctiva  is 
not  hypertrophied  these  granules  are  prominent,  translucent,  and  resemble 
frog-spawn,  to  which  they  have  been  compared.  Granular  conjunctivitis  is 
most  common  in  youth  ;  however,  individuals  at  all  ages  are  affected,  except 
perhaps  those  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

Description. — In  describing  the  clinical  features  of  granular  conjunctivitis 
it  is  convenient  to  divide  it  into  three  stages. 

The  first  stage  is  that  in  which  the  granulations  are  discrete,  in  which  the 
cicatricial  contraction  has  not  occurred,  and  may  be  termed  the  stage  of 
hypertrophy.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  number  of  distinct  phases  which  we 
will  consider  separately. 

1.  Cases  appear  sporadically  in  which,  with  little  or  no  previous  indi- 
cation, no  secretion,  but  with  perhaps  a  little  thickening  of  the  lids,  the 
granules  develop,  and  the  pliysician  is  surprised  on  everting  the  lid  to  find 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  completely  studded  with  well-formed  granulations 

(Fig.  193).  There  is  scarcely  any  injection 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  no  marked  discomfort 
to  the  individual.  Only  one  member  of  a 
family  may  be  affected  or  only  one  or  two 

fupils  in  a  school  may  show  this  condition, 
f  this  form  of  granular  conjunctivitis  is  at  all 
contagious,  it  is  only  very  slightly  so,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  veiy  scanty  secretion. 

2.  The  clinical  picture  presented  by  this 
phase  of  the  disease  is  the  most  common. 
The  onset  is  not  very  acute,  but  there  is  red- 
ness of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  margins  of 
the  lids,  accompanied  by  increased  lachryma- 
Fio.  i93.-FonicuUr  trachoma  (John-      ^ion,  scanty  mucoid  sccrction,  and  a  sensation 

of  burning  and  itching.  In  the  morning  the 
lids  are  stuck  together,  but  can  be  opened  without  much  difficulty.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  the  conjunctiva  at  the  transition  folds  is  thickened,  injected, 
and  presents  a  few  shreds  of  mucoid  secretion  in  its  folds.  The  jiain  and 
irritation  have  increased.  There  may  be  some  photophobia.  The  irritation 
is  aggravated  by  use  of  the  eyes. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  if  the  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  too 
great,  numerous  slight  elevations  which  have  much  the  color  of  the  con- 
junctiva, Qxxn  be' made  out,  situated  in  the  transition  folds  and  frequently  in 
the  foirsal  conjunctiva.  The  conjunctiva  is  much  hypertrophied,  and  in  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cases  the  granules  are  so  hidden  that  they  are  seen 
only  when  the  hypertrophy  subsides.  In  from  three  to  six  weeks  the  hyper- 
trophied condition  of  the  conjunctiva  lessens ;  a  hyperemic  condition  prevails 
ana  becomes  chronic.  The  cases  are  contagious  from  the  time  that  the  secre- 
tion appears  until  it  disappears.  The  disease  often  appears  in  epidemic  form. 
Corneal  complications  may  occur  during  the  second  stage,  and  are  not  un- 
common. 

3.  The  third  form  of  onset  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  confined  to 
adults,  and  begins  much  the  same  as  an  acute  conjunctivitis  of  not  a  very 
severe  tyix?.  The  eyelids  are  considembly  swollen  ;  the  secretion,  which  is 
muco-purulent,  is  accompanied  by  much  lachrymation  ;  the  hypertrophy  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  excessive,  causing  it  to  lie  in  large  folds  in  the  upper  and 
lower  cid-de-sacs.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  is  injected,  !)ut  not  much  hyper- 
trophied ;  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold  frequently  take  part  in  the  general 
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thickening.  None  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  treatment  have  much  effect  in 
reducing  the  hypertrophy,  and  at  the  end  of  two  to  four  weeks  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  large  rigid  fohls  represent  one  mass  of  lymphoid  or  tra- 
chomatous tissue. 

0>meal  irritation  is  experienced  relatively  soon  in  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ea^se^  and  quite  marked  pannuH  may  also  occur  early.  This  variety  is  emi- 
nently contagious,  the  type  produced  corresponding  with  this  or  with  the 
second  described. 

The  first  stage  of  granular  conjunctivitis,  as  described  in  the  three  types 
of  onset,  merges  gradually  into  the  second  stage,  which  is  one  of  commencing 
cUrophy  with  the  persistence  of  granulation  tissue. 

The  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctival  tissue  has  passed  away,  and  bands 
of  cicatricial  tissue  begin  to  appear  (Fig.  194).  The  individual  follicles  have 
lost  their  character  and  have  coalesced, 
forming  larger  or  smaller  masses ;  not 
infrequently  the  upper  tarsus  of  the 
upper  lid  is  one  continuous  plaque  of 
lymphoid  tissue.  The  area  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  considerably  lessened  by 
cicatricial  contraction.  The  tarsus  is 
not  so  wide,  and  is  more  sharply  cur\^ed 
from  above  downward.  The  margins 
of  the  lids  are  thickened,  the  palpebral 
fissure  narrowed  (pai*tial  ptosis)  and 
shortened.  Lymphoid  tissue  may  ap- 
pear on  the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  even 
on  the  cornea. 

From  irritation  by  the  rubbing  of  the  roughened  lids  the  corneal  epithelium 
is  disturbed,  and  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  protect  this  niembrdne 
taf^ular  pannus  appears  over  the  parts  most  seriously  menaced  (Fig.  194). 
When  the  corneal  epithelium  is  disturbed  and  superficial  ulcers  are  estab- 
lished, the  irritation  to  the  eye  when  exposed  to  light  is  intense,  and  marked 
photophobia  is  experienced.  This  brings  on  contraction  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle  and  clonic  or  tonic  spasms,  with  a  forward  bending  of 
the  head. 

With  a  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  inner  or  posterior  surface  of  the 
tarsus,  which  increases  the  curvature  and  thickens  its  lower  half,  and  the  for- 
cing down  of  the  marginal  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  the 
eyelashes  are  made  to  impinge  upon  the  cornea  and  entropion  is  established. 
Slight  mucoid  secretion  and  profuse  lachrymation  accompany  this  stage ;  fre- 
quently the  tears  and  secretion  flow  on  to  the  cheeks,  causing  more  or  less 
erosion  of  the  epithelium  of  the  lower  lid  and  face. 

The  third  stage  is  essentially  one  of  atrophy.  All  lymphoid  tissue  has 
disappeared,  the  cicatricial  contraction  has  partly  or  wholly  abolished  the 
retrotarsal  folds,  and  the  conjunctival  sacs  are  rendered  very  shallow.  There 
may  remain  some  islets  of  fairly  good  conjunctiva  and  sufficient  moisture  to 
lubricate  the  lids.  The  cornea  is  partly  or  wiiolly  opaque.  In  some  wises 
the  eye  becomes  opaque  and  dry  {xei^osis).  Vision  is  greatly  impaired  or 
whollv  abolished. 

Although  granular  conjunctivitis  in  not  a  few  cases  pursues  the  course 
outlined  above,  it  may  also  assume  a  niuc^h  more  benign  type. 

There  is  ^reat  variation  in  the  duration  of  all  the  stages  of 


Fig.  194.— Typical   jrranular  lid  and  beginning 
cicatrization,  with  ])annus  (Berry). 


Duration 
granular  conjunctivitis. 


The  first  stage  may  give  way  to  the  second  stage  in 
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the  course  of  three  or  four  months ;  it  may  last  six  moiiths  or  a  year.  The 
second  stage  is  much  more  prolonged ;  it  may  never  pass  into  the  third  stage. 
Seldom  fewer  than  ten  years  are  required  to  bring  the  patient  to  the  stage  of 
atrophy,  and  in  most  cases  the  individual  has  reached  middle  age  before  com- 
plete atrophy  is  established. 

Etiologry* — Bad  air,  overcrowding,  poor  and  scanty  food,  and  filth  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  development  of  granular  conjunctivitis.  It  is  verj' 
probable  that  a  contagium  must  be  added  to  produce  the  disease.  It  becomes 
epidemic  in  residential  schools,  barracks,  almshouses,  prisons,  etc. 

A  micro-organism  supposed  to  be  specific  has  been  described  by  Sattler 
and  Michel.  It  is  a  small  double  coccus,  and  may  be  cultivated  from  the 
contents  of  a  trachoma  follicle  (see  Fig.  196).  No  satisfactory  results  liave 
been  reached  by  inoculation-experiments.  Mutermilch  * 
f  A  '^^^  described  a  fungus  which  he  terms  mierosporon  tra- 

'  \y^  cliomatosum^  with  pure  cultures  of  which  he  claims  to  have 

J  •  *  produced  trachoma  in  calves  and  rabbits.     Other  micro- 

orgiinisms  have  been  mentioned  as  probable  causative  fae- 
^^ccMs^^MMich^^r*  tors.  Although  it  is  thought  by  all  who  have  studied  the 
disease  that  it  is  microphytic  in  origin,  sufficient  evidence  is 
not  as  yet  at  hand  to  make  the  belief  indisputable.  Parasitic  protozoa  have 
been  described  (Pfeiffer,  Ridley). 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  constitutional  condition  that  predisiK)ses  to 
the  development  of  granular  lids.  Individuals  of  a  lymphatic  condition  are 
said  to  be  especially  prone  to  trachoma,  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  u{K>n 
which  to  base  this  assertion.  Among  certain  peoples,  as  the  Jews,  Italians, 
Egyptians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  trachoma  is  prevalent.  Accord- 
ing to  Burnett,  the  negro  of  pure  blood  is  immune  to  trachoma ;  but  his 
observations  have  apparently  been  confined  to  the  negroes  of  our  Southern 
States.  The  geographical  distribution  of  granular  lias  has  attracted  nuich 
attention.  In  certain  regions  of  the  inhabited  {x>rtions  of  the  earth  the  dis- 
ease is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  This  is  true  of  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula and  of  the  southern  part  of  California. 

Patholofiry  and  Pathological  Anatomy. — In  the  inflammatory  cases  the 
blood-vessels  become  enlarged,  and  apparently  increase  in  number,  accom- 
panied by  an  increast?  in  the  nuclei  and  in  the  cellular  elements  of  the  con- 
junctiva. The  papillary  body  becomes  enlarged,  the  lymphoid  tissue  is 
greatly  increased,  and  numerous  small  lymphoid  follicles  develop  in  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva. 

An  att(»mpt  has  been  made  to  separate  foUiculomH  from  trachoma  on 
histological  grounds,  tlie  claim  being  made  that  in  folliculosis  there  is  an 
enlargement  of  th(j  lymph-follicles  of  Krause,  which  normally  reside  in  the 
conjunctiva.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  follicles  in  granular  conjunctivitis  are 
neoplasms,  and,  altliough  anatomically  identical  with  the  follicles  in  follicu- 
losis, have  no  connection  with  it.  In  careful  studies  made  by  tiie  writer  no 
such  distinction  has  appeared  to  be  possible.  The  follicle  consists  of  aggre- 
gations of  lymph-corpuscles  situated  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium, 
having  a  more  or  less  marked  fibro-vascular  capsule  and  traversed  by  very 
fine  trabecula?  of  connective-tissue  fibers ;  some  capillaries  may  be  traced 
into  them.  The  ej)ithelium  over  the  follicle*is  irregular  and  slightly  thick- 
ened in  some  parts.  After  th(»  granules  have  coalesced  the  mass  resembles 
a  flatten(Hl  lymphoma  (Fig.  196). 

The  cicatricial  tissue  is  made  up  of  fine  connective-tissue  fibrillar  closely 
^  AnnaL  (T OcidUtiqiw,  iWi.,  18l»l-May,  1892. 
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jatetl^  wliieii  iHintract  us  \hey  inatiii"t\  Smiill  rj/Nfn  devt'lop  in  the  con- 
junctiva in   the  sen3ml  stage  in   some  eases  nf  gmnular  tMinjuiH^tiviti.^. 

DiagnosiB, — (iranular  ninjurR'tivitis  iiiiiy  Ik-  cmifonntleil  with  the  pafnlli- 
fnrnT  s\v«^Iliugs  »»f  tfio  transition  iVilt!  whieli  oecnr  in  acute  inueu-pnnilent 
ami  in  purulent  eonjniR'tivitis,  witli  vernal  eatarrh,  and  with  tlie  eases  of 
Hbniid  or  fungui*!  exereseenees  uf  the  eonjinietiva. 

In  the  tii*^t  ;i  fur  titer  ^^hsorvation  of  the  case  will  serve  to  dceide  its 
nature.  Vernal  eutarrh  atfimis  hy  its  history,  hy  t!ie  fact  thfit  the  transition 
foUls  are  relatively  free,  and  l>y  the  jjeeuliar  eharaeter  and  arrangeuKiit  of 
the  elevations  about  the  eoruea  sutlieient  data  to  relegate  it  to  anotlier  ehiss. 
HhrouM  or  horn  If  (pifjnthtfioitH  may  require  earefnl  study — inieroseo|ii<'ally 
perhaps — to  enable  one  who  has  not  (.jhserved  other  eases  to  determine  their 
nature.  The  masses  are  not  fifmphoniata,  hut  are  ffjromaftt  with  a  mueh- 
!hi<*kened  epithelial  layer, 

Prognosie.^This  is  favorable  if  t!ie  t^ase  is  seen  Ivefore  nuieh  pernnnicut 
ipairment  of  vision  Ijus  resulted.     If  seen   in  the  tirst  stage,  a  cure  may  be 


V— Sertiim  of  ti  trHrhmim  follicle.  i^howiiiK  un  Ul-Ueflned  empiiiik  coiitaiiiini^  resficle,  s 
*1*  ill  the  tmlv  of  the  fulliL'le,  and  the  inimedittte  liroxiiuHy  of  Uie  epUhelml  celb  ttj 
cvlU  tif  Uie  fuflhle  icami'm  luriitnK 


to  the 


eff*irte<l  with  but  little  clamage  to  any  of  the  tissue  involved.  Si)nie  eieatri- 
rinl  tissue  will  develop  in  the  eonjnn(*tiva  at  the  site  of  the  fbllieh\*:,  but  the 
fnaetion  af  tlieeyr  will  lie  but  little  interfered  with. 

In  th*'  second  sUige  mneh  (*au  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  if  treat- 
L'Jit  is  iiistitnteib      If  the  iliseas4^   is   perndtteil  t<*  take  its  eourse,  spoutane- 
is  peeovrry  will  oeeur  in  s<»uh*  t*ases,  Init   in  many  t*onieftf  tt/cif\  painnti^, 
trirhittHi.^,  and  t  ntrnphnt    will    di'Vt  Itjp. 

When  the  third  slage  is  reat*hetl  little  ean  l>e  d^nie  to  iuqjrove  the  eondi- 
tioii  of  the  eye. 

Treatment. -^This  is  pro[>byfat*tie,  mtHlieinab  luid  surgical. 
Isolation  ^liMuld  Ik*  (^rat  tis«*d,  if  jMtssible,  <t\  long  as  dis<'hargt*  pt^rsists. 
k-anline*^  by  irrigtiting  the  eye  with  Mnne  bhuid,  :nitiseptit\  or  luild  germi- 
rthh%\  ^dutiiMi  is  first  to  be  olisi'rved,  rwrv  lining  tiik(Mi  that  bathing  ajvpliani/es 
ii'^i'^i  by  the  patient  slinil  not  be  used  by  nthiTs.  A  >nlntit*n  of  borie  acid 
ur  u  M»lution  of  btehlorid  of  mc^'eury  (1  :  H>,(XM>  or  1  :  lo/JOO)  or  formalin 
(1  :3<XX^)  may  be  en>ph>ye(l  tlin^-  f»r  ibur  times  daily,  batlnug  ten  or  twenty 
"Hmitfs  iiieh  time.  A  siJntion  of  biehkirid  of  jnen-inw  (1  :0tH)O  or  1  :H(HMV) 
,...hich  eontains  a  few  grains  of  sfMlimn  ehlnrid,  cir  ehlurin-water,  oO  |ier  et^nt., 
ofticimil,  may  be  dn^pped  iVeely  iut<i  the  eyr  after  eaeii  batfiiug.     Applieatit>nH 
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of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iij  to  5J)  once  daily  will  be  of  much  value  if  there  is 
secretion. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  stimulating  astringent  applica- 
tion may  be  made.  Alum-crystal,  sulphate-of-copper  crystal,  or  the  miti- 
gated stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  employed  to  lightly  touch  the  granula- 
tions once  every  second  day.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  most  generally  used  and 
gives  greatest  satisfaction.  Not  all  conjunctivae  will  tolerate  these  applica- 
tions; trial  will  enable  one  to  decide  in  which  cases  to  employ  them.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  applications  the  |)atient  should  continue  with  the  bathing 
and  drops,  using  them  at  least  three  times  daily.  Corneal  complications 
usually  require  atropin,  but  nothing  additional.  With  an  improvement  in 
the  lids  the  corneal  ulcers  \s\\\  disappear. 

Surgical  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  early  stage,  and  is 
described  on  page  563. 

Chronic  Conjunctivitis  (Chronic  Ophthalmia). — A  thickened,  con- 
gested, irritable  condition  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  sometimes  persists 
for  mouths  after  an  acute  conjunctivitis,  accompanied  by  redness  of  the 
margins  of  the  lids.  A  similar  condition  may  accompany  blepharitis  margin- 
alis,  concretions  in  the  lachrymal  canals,  atrophic  or  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  and 
eye-strain  from  errors  of  refraction  or  muscular  abnormalities.  The  affection 
is  more  than  a  simple  congestion,  being  accompanied  by  a  scanty  muco-puni- 
lent  secretion. 

In  old  people  a  flabby,  slightly  congested  condition  of  the  conjunctiva 
sometimes  exists,  also  accompanied  by  a  scanty  discharge.  Swelling  or 
hypertrophy  of  the  caruncle  is  found  in  ahnost  all  cases  of  chronic  conjunc- 
tivitis. 

Treatment. — ^The  lachrj'mal  and  nasal  passages  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  any  abnormal  condition  properly  treated.  Errors  of  refraction 
should  be  corrected,  and  the  condition  of  the  margins  of  the  lids  made  favor- 
able by  proper  treatment.  The  conjimctivitis  may  subside  s|K)ntaneou8ly 
after  the  successful  treatment  of  the  source  of  irritation,  but  in  many  cases 
stimulating  and  astringent  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  Applications  may 
be  made  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (1  per  cent.)  once  in  forty-eight 
hours  until  the  secretion  ceases,  or  with  glycerol  of  tannin  (3ss  to  Sij)  sprayed 
on  tlie  conjunctiva  once  daily.  Extremely  light  applications  of  sulphate  of 
copper  or  alum-crystal  may  l)e  made  every  second  day.  These  measures, 
with  careful  chsansinti;  two  or  three  times  daily  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid 
(3  p(*r  cent.),  will  in  many  cases  effect  a  cure. 

Egyptian  and  Military  Ophthalmia. — These*  terms  are  used  without 
discrimination  to  indicate  acute  or  subacute  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  appear  in  Ejrypt  or  may  affect  an  army.  They  comprise  at  least  three 
distinct  forms — namely,  epid(»mic  acute  contagious  conjunctivitis,  gonorrheal 
conjunctivitis/  and  acute  trachoma.  The  consideration  of  these  disc»ases  is 
foiuul  under  their  appropriate  headings. 

I^achrymal  conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
accompanying  dacryocystitis,  and  due  to  the  presc»nce  of  the  irritating  puru- 
lent secretion  from  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  contains  f<freptococci  (Fig.  197). 
Th(»  inner  thin!  of  the  ])alpel)ral  and  ocular  conjinictiva  is  most  congested, 
but  the  whole  lower  cul-de-sjic  is  frequently  involv(?d.  The  eye  is  often 
suffused  with  tears  and  muco-purulent  secretions,  w4iich,  failing  to  escape  by 
the  tear- passages,  flow  over  on  to  th<»  cheek. 

The  presence  of  a  dacryocystitis  determines  the  (UaynoHiH.  It  is  easy, 
»  Koch  :    Waiter  med  Woch.,  1883,  1550. 
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|io^vre%'er,  to  overltKik  this  rause,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  examine  the 
I  eL^xBditioii  of  the  laehrviiud  ^Jie  in  all  rases  of  eonjunelivitis. 

The   profimmis  k  tiivoralilr   if  thi-  dacryticystiti.s  ean  be  corrected.      In 
Ep_>Y9ie  cji^es  an  ulcer  of  the  curiica 
[ft^B:-«as  becomes  iiifertetl,  and  perfo- 
t:moD  f(»llo\vs,  with  greiiter  or  less 
^jsiirmeot  of  vi,sioiK 

An  early  correction  of  the  da- 
[Cir^^ ^xystitis  is  advisable  in  all  eases.        >      ^^^     A  -  '*\ 

tithiasis     conjunctivae     is    ^^    ^    ^*  ^*''^ 

lcb*5-*^racterized  by  tlic  formation   ui' 

I  IT  1^  ite  cideareous  e«>ncretions  in  the 

[ic"itii    of    the    Meibomian    o^lands. 

TVi<*!^*    concretions    |K*netrate     the 

€f>itljelial    layer  and   produce  grc;it 

invitation  by  friction  on  tlie  <*urnea 

awicl  conjunctiva.     They  usually  ae- 

c«3ii)]3{my  a  gouty  diathesis,  and  arc 


Tlie  hrui- 


ft,p|mrently  of  tlie  nature  of  Umln, 
'      "  's  the  white 


On  everting  the  lids 
concretions   are    readily    scHii    and 
retN  »jr|i i zet L     T h e  p * v>/; / * oxin  i  s  ^i  h  h  1 ; 

Uovever,  new  formations  of  similar  (h-posits  nnit^t  be  exj>ectetl, 
vioti  conFist^  of  lil*eration  of  the  eimeretions  by  incision. 

Toxic  conjunctivitis  is  a  term  employtKJ  to  designate  tlione  forms  of 
Orinjunctivitis  that  are  due  to  the  e!ieniical  action  of  certain  substances.  Tlie 
foll4>\vingstd>stanccs  may  be  rnentionc<l  as  acting  in  this  manner  :  Atnipin  and 
iUhir  mydriatics,  tlic  myotir\s  chrysarobin,  calmncl,  the  dust  fnmi  aniljn  dyes, 
fuiwe^  from  menthol  and  formalin,  and  virus  iutro<luced  by  the  bites  of  insects. 
The  conjunctiva?  of  some  imlivithials  do  not  tidenite  atro[>in  even  in 
very  weak  sohitions.  When  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  3i'  atropin  are  iutro- 
dund  into  the  conjunctival  sac  of  su<'li  individuals  a  smarting  and  i>ncking 
f^n>atiori  is  si  ion  exjierieiHTd ;  the  conjunctiva  and  lids  become  slightly 
suolk'n  and  congested.  The  cimgestion  of  the  liil  is  cnn lined  to  tlie  palpe- 
Imil  |M»rtion.  imparting  a  |>eeuliar  antl  *juite  (*haraeteristie  appearance.  Mure 
or  le>s  ilryness  of  ttjc  throat  and  irritation  of  the  nasal  uujcous  membrane 
may  accompany  the  conjunctivitis.  If  no  more  atropin  is  instilled,  the  smart- 
iogand  BwelUng  suliside  in  twenty-four  to  foi1y*eight  hours,  and  recovery 
mme^  A  similar  etjuditimi  may  folluw  the  use  of  hyoseyaniin,  duboisin, 
t%miu.  and  homa tropin,  but  is  rnueh  less  apt  to  occur,  Eseriu  sometimes 
pm^lnces  ci>ngc^stion  i>f  the  cojijiuictiva.  If  a  ncm-sterile  sulntiou  of  atn^pin 
k  1]*^  daily  for  N»mc  time,  a  follicular  conjunctivitis,  in  wldch  the  follicles 
aiv  lar^ly  confinetl  to  the  lower  cubde-sac.  may  be  [jrmhieed.  Tlie  condition 
rp8pr>nds  n^adily  to  treatment  after  the  atropin  is  diiscontiuuetb 

Chrysarolun^  wlicn  used  in  the  fonn  of  an  ointujciit,  nuiy  |>rodnee  a 
violent  noii'>n|>pn rat ive  eonjmu-tivitis  whieh  gradually  subsides  on  the  dis- 
wmtinuancc  of  the  drug. 

Odomel  when  (histed  into  the  eye,  as  in  the  tr(*atu)eut  of  eorm^al  atfectious 
in  imc  who  is  taking  irKlin  in  any  form,  undergoes  a  i^]ud  change  into  an 
lodid  through  the  action  of  the  lachrymiil  Hiiid,  and  may  produce  marked 
infhiinniatiou  of  tlie  conjunctiva  with  su]>eriicial  uleers  (iv//fimr/  roftjunt'firifiM), 
If  the  cnhjmel  tr^^atuient  is  withdrawn  and  tin/  conjunctival  sac  thoroughly 
cleaiii^ed^  recovery  will  rapiilly  iieeur. 
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The  irritation  occasioned  by  the  dust  from  auilin  dyes  and  the  fumes 
from  menthol  and  formalin  will  subside  when  the  cause  is  removed. 

The  sting  of  the  fly  produces  intense  edematous  swelling  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  lids,  accompanied  with  but  little  secretion.  Bathing  with  hot  water 
to  which  a  little  biborate  of  sodium,  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  boric  acid,  or 
sodium  chlorid  is  added  will  aid  in  ciiusing  the  tissues  to  resume  their  normal 
condition.  The  irritation  caused  by  caterpillar  hairs  produces  a  form  of  con- 
junctivitis to  w^hich  the  name  ophthalmia  nodosa  has  been  applied  (see  also 
i)age  327). 

Xerosis  (xerophthalnios)  of  the  conjunctiva  is  a  condition  in  which  the- 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  ap|>ears  to  be  dry.     Two  forms  are  recognized  : 

(a)  Xerosis  due  to  cicatricial  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva  (X,  paren-- 
chyniatosa,  essential  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva). 

(b)  Xerosis  accompanying  a  general  disease  (X  superficiulis^  X.  epithelicUis, 
X,  triangidarisy  X,  infantilis). 

Xerosis  due  to  cicatricial  degeneration  of  the  conjunctiva  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  trachoma.  Pemphigus,  burns,  and  exposure  of  the  con- 
junctiva to  the  atmosphere,  as  in  ectropion  and  lagophthalmos,  may  produce 
it.  Xerosis  may  be  j)artial  or  complete.  In  xerosis  the  conjunctiva  is  luster- 
less  ;  the  dryness  is  due  to  cicatricial  obliteration  of  secreting  tissues  in  or 
connected  with  the  conjunctiva.  This  atiection  is  seldom  met  with  in  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  reached  mature  years.     It  is  incurable. 

Xerosis  due  to  general  disease  ap|K»ars  both  in  a  mild  and  in  a  severe 
form.  The  mild  form  is  characterized  by  the  apj)earance  of  triangular  ma^sses 
of  a  foamy,  lardaeeous  swrction.  not  moistened  by  the  tears,  which  are  located 
at  the  margins  of  the  cornea  in  the  horizontal  meridian.  The  bases  of  the 
triangles  are  placed  next  to  the  cornea.  Xyctalopid  (night-blindness)  accom- 
panies this  condition.  It  appears  in  children  and  adults,  and  is  the  result  of 
malnutrition.  Inmates  of  j)risons,  soldiers  in  barracks  or  field,  railroad 
laborers,  sailors  on  long  voyages,  and  those  who  eat  a  poor  (juality  of  food 
with  but  little  variety  for  long  periods  of  time,  suffer  from  this  affection. 

A  severer  form,  which  attacks  infants  and  very  young  children  only,  is 
often  associated  with  kcrafo-malacia  (see  i)age  318).  The  disease  extends 
from  the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea,  producing  complete  destruction  of  that 
membrane.  The  secretion,  which  is  of  the  sime  nature  as  that  which  appears 
in  the  mild  form,  first  develops  in  the  conjunctival  sjic  and  extends  over  the 
eye. 

Progrnosis. — The  prognosis  in  the  mild  form  is  favorable.  Infants  and 
young  children  suffering  from  the  severe  form  seldom  recover. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  secretion  in  these  cases  discloses  the 
presence  in  almost  ])nre  culture  of  a  plump,  short  bacillus,  which  usually 
a])pears  in  ])airs.  Tliis  bacillus  has  l)ecn  fully  described  by  Leber,  and  was 
tiiought  by  him  to  be  the  patliojrenic  factor  in  the  disease.  Other  observers 
have  not  been  able  to  support  this  view. 

Treatment. — Improvement  in  the  nutrition  of  the  individual  is  the 
essential  measure  to  i)romote  recovery. 

Amyloid  Disease  of  the  Conjunctiva. — This  disease  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  United  States.  It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  yellow- 
ish, waxy,  translucent  massi»s  in  the  conjunctival  siic,  taking  their  origin  most 
fre(|Uently  from  the  retrotarsiil  fold.  The  (»ntire  conjunctiva  may  participate 
in  the  change,  the  great  thickein'ng  converting  it  into  large  folds  which  may 
overlap  the  cornea  and  si»riously  obstruct  vision.  The  tissue  is  very  friable 
and  is  almost  devoid  of  blood-vessels. 
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Pathology .^ — The  tissiio  is  largely  tiunk^  ii|»  of  lymphoid  cells  whieli 


in 
certikxn  pliieos,  iifitalily  itrur  the  siirfaee,  have  lust  tluyir  distinetive  charaeter- 
isffc:r^JU»(i  have  iiiulertiuHe  a  hyalin  de^eiieratiori,  eontrihutUig  to  the  formation 
of  SM.  Iioniogeneons  mas-^.  The  hyalin  stage  passes  into  an  amyloid  *^tag€ 
(fcrn^^hlniaiin  I,  when  fresh  set^tioiiK  ^\\v  the  stareh-reiietioii  in  the  presence  *jf 
the  iodin  test.  Stireomatcnis  tissne  may  he  an  element  in  these  gmutlis/ 
and      fki-^eons  deposit.s  may  oe<'ur  in  the  mass. 

The  tfktgmm^  is  easy,  mi  other  growth  pos.sef=siiig  the  same  appeamnee, 
ancl  tlie  prognomH  is  favorahle  if  no  maliirnant  element  is  ju'eseut.  The  de- 
vel«»l»ment  is  sh)\v.  The  treatment  shtudi!  eonsist  of  tlionin^li  removal  iif  the 
<liji-c»iise<l  tissne.* 

Tterygitun  is  a  peenliar  ^vA\y  mass  rd"  hypertropldetl  eimjiHietivii  which 

tle'v-^lops  m«»st  fre(jueiitly  at  the  inner,  hnt  oe<'asion;dly  at  tlie  niiter;  si(]e  of 

thtr*     evel»alL      It  is  we<lgr-sha]ied,   the    haso 

lyiri|r  lit  the  earunele ;   its  npper  and  huver 

boi'clerH  tiverlap  the  eonjunetiva,  permitting 

uf    flic  intrmhietiou  of  a  probe.     Tlie  apex 

of   tlie  pterypum  ailvanees  on  to  the  eornea 

ill    tlie  lioHzemtal   meridian,   nirely   passing 

the  e(*nter  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  198).      I'terygia 

are   most  frequently   met  witli  in   men,  and 

an?  jieeidiar  to  a(hdt  Hie, 

Etiology.— Irritating  i>artick^s  that  pass 
tlvc  margins  of  the  lids  and  imiiinge  npiUi 
the  fvridar  fMHijunetiva  first  produce  j>inguee- 
ulte  (Fuehs),  and  later  pterygia.  Miners, 
i^tom^-raasons,  lahon*rs,ainl  thos^' \vh*j  inhabit 
munlries  where  there  is  much  alkali  dust 
prps*'iit  the  eonditioii  most  frerjiiently. 

A  form  of  |jterygiiun  kntnvn  as  i/sfiah' 
^ttmff/iuin  is  alsti  rer*iigniz(Hl.  This  is  an 
irrt^iilar  growth  which  nniy  f^ncroai'li  njM>n 
rbe  (Mtrnea  from  any  direction.  It  follows 
l>uriis,  nlc«M*ative  proeesses,  and   injnries  to  the  margin   of  the  cornea. 

Pathologry.^ — A  tninsverse  section  throngh  the  bmly  <d'a  pleiTgium  shows 
It  to  he  i'omjMiscd  of  hmsf*  ciuHiective  tissne,  rich  in  blood- vessels,  and  with 
nwm^  nr  h-ss  small-cell  intiltratiou  according  tu  tlie  degree  of  irritation.  The 
♦'intht'lial  layer  is  thic^kcned.  Th(^  tissne  ai  the  |nvceding  |iingnecula  is  eni- 
bujiifl  in  that  ui'  tin*  pteryginrn.  At  tlie  apex  nf  the  }>tcryginm  an  inliltralion 
<*f  !*amll  cells  is  tbinnl  wldrh  extends  i'ur  a  short  distance  into  the  superticial 
lanR'llji*i>f  the  cMrnea.  A  very  few  tine  h)<H)d-vesse!s  also  pnretle  the  advance 
'>f  fhf  growth,  MirrM-Mrganisms  Hml  snitabh-  hidg*'nient  in  the  fob  Is  of  the 
tli<^iie  of  the  |>tervgiiim. 

Pain  1?*  <*X|H*rieuc<'d  only  when  tin*  pterygium  beemncs  intlamed.  Dis- 
furl»niei>  of  vision  rr^ult  from  acipiircd  astif/mtrtiMHi  a!ul  from  inva>ion  (»f 
thpimpilhirv  area.  The  *'omlituHi  can  scartrly  be  eonfonmled  with  any  (»ther 
<iisea.'!ii\  If  early  o[H'nit ion  is  resorted  to,  the  fimfprnma  is  gt»od,  bnt  reenr- 
n'nccMs  \\\\\  nncoiomotJ.  After  tlie  pn[*ilhiry  area  is  invaded  slight  m'bnlous 
">|i«citiesand  irregular  astigmatism  are  present  after  th(*  ptt*rvgiiim  is  removed. 

*  Pnmt  am!  Bull:  Ar^hivt'n  *»/  OphthfdmitfottH,  vnl  viii,  p.  73. 

'Ix'Wr  handeMTjlMHl  a  rcKurriiij?  siiiH  i^prejuiiiig  fnnii  of  Lt injuiictivul  dis4?ii>ie,  rliariictepjzed 
^  the  a  pi  tea  nil  uv  di'  ntiHtni  vvljiiiwh  piiU'lics  jii  the  leiUer  of  Avhit'h  is  iVmnd  n  dep<ti*Jl  of  lini^, 
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Treatment. — This  is  always  surgical— divulsion,  excision,  or  traDsplaDta- 
tioD.     Early  operation  is  advised.     (See  page  561  for  technique.) 

Fins^ectlia. — This  is  a  small  yellowish  elevation  in  the  ocular  conjunc- 
tiva, situated  near  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea  in  the  horizontal  meridian  ; 
the  gro>vth  may  also  occur  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea.  Fuchs  is 
of  the  opinion  that  pinguecula  should  be  regarded  as  the  early  stage  of 
pterygium. 

The  condition  is  apparently  due  to  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  on 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  of  particles  of  dust  and  small  foreign  bodies,  and  is 
most  frequently  observed  in  those  whose  occupation  brings  them  in  contact 
with  mucn  dust.  Formerly  supposed  to  owe  ita  yellow  color  to  the  presence 
of  fat-cells,  it  is  now  known  to  be  a  hyperplasia  of  the  white  and  elastic 
connective-tiasue  fibers  of  the  conjunctiva,  together  with  a  colloid  substance. 
Its  epithelial  layer  is  considerably  thickened. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  without  difficulty,  as  there  is  nothing  for  which  it 
can  be  mistaken.  Pinguecula  may  degenerate  into  pterj'gium,  but  in  many 
cases  remains  practically  without  change. 

Treatment. — The  growth  may  be  excised  or  destroyed  by  the  cauterj'. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  interfere  in  ordinary  cases. 

Abscess  of  the  conjunctiva  is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  traumatism  small  abscesses  may  develop.  A  suppurating  Meibo- 
mian gland  may  produce  an  abscess  that  opens  on  the  conjunctival  surface. 
Pus  from  a  suppurative  process,  taking  place  in  the  orbital  tissue,  may  bulge 
the  conjunctiva  forward  and  form  a  fluctuating  tumor.  These  conditions, 
however,  belong  properly  to  other  tissues.  The  abscess  should  be  openecl 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

^cchjmiosis  of  the  Conjtinctiva  {Subconjunctival  Hemorrhage). — This 
is  a  condition  due. to  the  exudation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  bright-red  or  dark-red  sjwt  of  varying  dimensions 
with  rather  sharply-defined  margins.  The  ecchymosis  may  affect  the  loose 
conjunctiva  of  the  globe  or  lids.  The  conjunctiva  tarsi,  becauvse  of  its  close 
connection  with  the  tarsus,  does  not  permit  the  blood  to  pass  beneath  it. 

Etiologry  and  Pathologry. — The  ecchymosis  may  be  traumatic  in  origin, 
following  squint  or  other  operations,  blows,  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  a  small  subconjunctival  blood- 
vessel (see  also  page  360).  The  spontaneous  exudation  of  blood  usually  oc^curs 
in  elderly  individuals,  in  whom  the  walls  of  blood-vessels  are  undoubteilly 
weakened  by  atheromatous  processes  and  give  way,  and  may  indicate  nephri- 
tis, but  is  sometimes  seen  in  children  as  a  result  of  violent  cou^liing,  vomit- 
ing, etc.  In  certain  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull  through  the  orbit  conjunc- 
tival ecchymosis  occurs  in  the  outer  lower  quadrant  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 
Very  small  ecehymotic  spots  accompany  acute  forms  of  conjunctivitis.  The 
blood  gradually  becomes  absorbed  and  the  natural  color  of  the  tissues  is 
restoreil. 

Treatment. — Left  to  itself,  the  blood  will  be  gradually  absorbed. 
Absorption  may  be  luistened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  water,  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  the  individual  can  bear,  three  or  four  times  daily,  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  each  time. 

Chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  active  {hflamviatorii)  or  passive 
{non-infla)nn\atorii).  It  is  a  condition  in  which  the  ocular  conjunctiva  becomes 
thickened  and  raised  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  forming  a  uniform 
shallow  pit  of  which  the  cornea  constitutes  the  floor. 

Etiologry  and  Pathologry. — Inflanmiatory  chemosis  is  rarely  absent  in 
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purulent  coDJunctivitis,  and  often  accompanies  pronounced  keratitis.  When 
the  interior  of  the  eye  is  the  seat  of  an  inflammatorv  process,  as  in  certain 
forms  of  iridocyclitis  and  infection  after  cataract  operations,  chemosis  is  some- 
times produced.  It  may  follow  the  administration  of  potassium  iodid  or  suc- 
ceed an  attack  of  urticaria.     It  is  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  nephritis. 

Passive  chemosis  is  sometimes  observed  in  alcoholic  and  gouty  indi- 
viduals. 

A  section  of  the  tissue  in  inflammatorj'  chemosis  presents  an  intense  infil- 
tration of  leukocytes  into  the  subconjunctival  tissue  at  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  some  thin-walled,  newly-formed  blcxxl-vessels,  transuded  blood,  and 
'fibrin  (Fig.  199).  In  the  passive  variety  the  leukocytes  are  very  much  less 
numerous,  there  are  no  newly-formed  blood-vessels,  and  the  condition  is 
more  nearly  one  of  simple  edema. 

The  chemosis  is  so  great  in  some  cases  that  the  swollen  conjunctiva  over- 
hangs the  cornea  and  obstructs  the  vision  ;  it  may  even  protrude  between  the 
lids.     There  are  no  other  symptoms  added  to  those  accompanying  the  con- 


Fio.  199.— SecUon  of  the  globe,  showing  chemosis  of  the-  o«>njunotiva  (camera  lucida).    (Extensive  small- 
cell  inliltration.)    1,  thin-wallcd  blood-vessels ;  2,  cornoa. 

dition  which  has  produced  the  chemosis.  The  chemosis  subsides  on  subsid- 
ence of  the  accompanying  inflammation  ;  if  it  is  intense,  scarification  may  be 
resorted  to. 

Emphysema  of  the  Conjunctiva.— Subconjunctival  emphysema  is 
characterized  by  a  non-inflammatory  lobulated  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  emits  a  peculiar  fine  crackling  sound  on  pressure.  It  is  due  to  the 
entrance  of  air  beneath  the  conjunctiva  from  injuries  to  the  lids,  fracture  of 
the  margin  of  the  orbit  extending  into  the  frontal  sinus,  ethmoid  sinus,  or 
nasal  cavity.     The  air  is  absorbed  and  the  condition  disappears  spontaneously. 

I/3rmpha]l£;iecta8i8  COnjtmctivae  is  a  b(>iii^ii  condition  which  affects 
the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  its  outer 
half  than  in  any  other  part.  It  consists  of  a  small  (;hain  or  cluster  of  vesi- 
cles, which  vary  in  size  fmm  very  minute  ones  to  those  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat.  They  are  transparent,  and  are  freely  movable  over  the  subconjunctival 
tissue.  The  cause  is  not  known.  The  disease  is  found  most  frequently  in 
those  who  suffer  from  chronic  conjunctivitis.     The  condition  is  one  of  dila- 
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tation  of  the  lymph-channels,  the  small  pockets  containing  a  clear  fluid.  The 
diagnosis  is  not  difficiilt,  as  there  is  nothing  else  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
founded.    The  vesicles  may  be  excised. 

Syphilis  of  the  Conjunctiva. — Chancre,  papular  syphilides,  copper- 
colored  spots,  mucous  patches,  gummata,  nodular  syphilides,  and  syphilitic 
ulcer  may  affect  the  conjunctiva. 

Chancre  appears  most  frequently  on  the  [mlpebral  conjunctiva  near  the 
margin  of  the  lid,  where  it  presents  an  indurated  circular  red  elevation  of 
perhaps  1  centimeter  in  diameter,  usually  with  a  shallow  ulcer  at  the  top, 
having  a  gray  base.  Occurring  in  the  transition  fold  or  in  the  ocular  con- 
junctiva, the  base  of  the  mass  is  distinctly  indurated,  and  when  grasped  by 
the  forceps  is  much  like  a  piece  of  parchment  lying  in  the  mucous  membrane. 

Grouped  papular  syphilides  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  they  accompany  the 
same  form  of  syphilide  on  the  face  and  lids ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
copper-colored  spots,  which  are  rarely  seen. 

Mucous  patches  are  more  common  ;  they  resemble  the  mucous  patches  as 
they  appear  on  other  mucous  surfaces,  are  slightly  raised,  with  a  gray,  even 
surface,  and  have  a  border  of  injected   mucous  membrane  around  them. 

Gummata  of  the  conjunctiva  are  extremely  rare.  Morrow  states  that  they 
appear  as  small  discrete  tumors  of  the  conjunctiva  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean. 

Gummy  turner  of  the  episcleral  tissue  and  of  the  lids,  affecting  the  con- 
junctiva, is  met  with.  The  growth  is  elevated  and  is  soft.  It  may  cause 
extensive  destruction  of  tissue.  It  is  differentiateil  from  sarcoma  by  the 
effect  produced  on  it  by  antisyphilitic   treatment. 

Nodulor  syphilideSy  manifestations  of  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  some- 
times occur  in  the  lids  and  produce  conjuncHval  ulcers.  Sloughs  of  lai^ 
extent  may  result.  In  all  of  the  conjunctival  manifestations  of  syphilis  the 
preauricular  and  cervical  glands  are  more  or  less  enlarged.  Pain  is  not  a 
prominent  feature. 

If  recognized  early,  the  prognosis  in  all  cases  of  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  favorable.     The  condition  responds  readily  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — If  an  ulcerated  surface  exists,  it  may  be  cleansed  with  a 
weak  bichlorid  solution  (1  :  3000  or  1  :  5000),  and  calomel  dusted  on  after- 
ward. Vigorous  antisyphilitic  constitutional  treatment  should  be  given  as 
early  as  ])()ssible. 

Tumors  and  Cysts  of  the  Conjunctiva. — Congrenital. — Dermoid 
Tumors. — These  usually  develop  near  or  at  the  sclero-c^orneal  margin ;  they 
may  be  small,  slightly  elevated,  and  hav(»  a  very  few  fine  hairs  projecting  from 
them.  Thoy  may  cover  a  large  j>art  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  be  markedly 
elevated,  pigmente<l,  covered  with  coarse  hair,  and  contain  numerous  sebaceous 
glands.  A  dermoid  growth  sometimes  develops  in  the  conjunctiva  and  pre- 
sents between  glolx*  and  lid  at  the  U])])er  outer  quadrant  of  the  globe.  It  has 
much  the  a]>peanince  of  a  thickened  ni(^titating  membrane,  is  flat,  has  a 
rounded  border,  is  pale,  and  often  Ix^ars  a  few  v(»rv  fine  hairs :  movements 
of  the  eye  downward  and  inward  bring  it  readily  into  view.  Dermoid 
tumors  may  be  cystic  ;  they  may  also  eont^iin  tnuch  lipomatous  tissue — 
lipomatons  dermoids. 

Vascular  Tumors. —  Tela n(/iect( die  tumors  and  carcnwmata  are  observed. 
The  former  are  often  associated  with  similar  growths  on  the  lids.  Both  are 
l)cnign,  but  tend  to  increase  in  size. 

Benigrn  Tumors. — Those  that  are  not  (congenital  are  fibroma,  lipoma, 
myxoma,  osteoma,  granuloma,  pa])illoma,  simple  cystic  tumors,  and  cysts 
due  to  cvsticerei  and  eehinoeocci. 
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/*lhromuttt  iirvc'l<»ii  must  fivqiitiitly  on  the  tai'sal  fonjtnu'tivii  of  thr  ii|jj>tr 
l/f^as^  a  result  tvC  n  chroiiic  conjiiiii-iivitis  ;  thoy  nrv  nm\U\)\i\  flat,  and  eli'ViittMl 
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\liv    nnmtarsiil   foMs.      Mtfnmtff  appears   in   the  fiirm  ol'    |M*lypMi(l   masses 
<levc*lc»ping  fVrnu  tlip  luiir^iiMiFa  wotiud  nr  siiuis,  rarely  fVoni  tlu*  ermjiiuetival 
sarflfcft'  \l>iAi\      (hfiama  is  a  Hat  tnmnr  devel(j|iing  m  tlit*  ut  iilar  t^Hnjiinetiva* 
rrVrr##»A»/rfr  t!r*velnjis  fniiu  wuuiids  aiifi  fruni  ulcfratiut^  siu'taees,      FajHllunn* 
isnit->?*t  fre«|Meutly  met  with  at  tlie  eariuiele  as  a  soft,  villous  mass.      It  may 
ni)|>c*ar  on  any  part  of  ihe  (teular  tw  palpehral  conjunctiva,  and  is  often  mis- 
taken for  gniuulation-tissuc.      It   is  very  prone  to  reeur  after  removal,  pro- 
vi(lt?<l  the  removal  is  u*»t  eomjilet**.     There  is  n<i  tc^ndeney  to  the  destruetion 
'»f  tir^sue*      Ctf^tlf  ftttttin'x  are  (*l)served    tjear  the  opctriu^s  of  tlie  lachrymal 
ilurt?^^  in  the  ret  rota  rsal   fr>ld,  and  at  the   rariincle,     Tliey  are  oft<'n  ilue  ta 
chrtiiiie  eiinjiinetivitis.      i)fxfitrn-Ns  ry^fx  are   large,   and   usually   present   a 
Mtt.-  s]M«t   on   the  outer  wall      Krhitiffcovcm  et/ttt^  may  Ijc  very   hirge  and 
t':^ten<l  far  hack  into  tlie  (U'hit,     Daughter  ey^ts  and   luM>klets  may  he  found 
^  jmrt  of  the  r*cmteuts. 

Treatment. — The  most  satisfiietory  tn-atment  is  exeisiem.     The  vas^-ular 
tumors  shouM  lie  remi>ved  as  early  as  ]>ossihle— the  eaveruomata  (^specially— 
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ICalicrna^t  Tumors. — KpitlieliiHua  and  siireoma  are  the  most  eruirm*)n, 
•A  |»fciiliar  tin!it>r,  knt)wn  as  n^fJittftomif,  has  be<Mi  deserilied  Uy  Hen  set  ;  it  is 
f»n>fial>ly  a  form  at'  sarcoma, 

fyilheiltmut    of    fhr    rottjttat'ffrft    aec-oiu|Kunes     ejiithflioma     <»f    tlu'    lid, 

although  it  may  develop  spontanenusly  from  any  ]>art  <if  tlie  ocular  eonjune- 

[  trm.     It  a|i|K'ar^  as  a  small  re*ldisli  ilevatitJii  wliieh  sinm   [uvsents  an  irregu- 

Iir,gTayir<h»  ulcenited  patc^i  with  >hghtly  raised  horders  atid  a  coiigestcil  hase. 

Sitnytma  may  develnp  in  the  ^]ii\\h' ^A^  pitpHrt^tvif  m' non'jtif/tttenit'ft  poly- 

i^oki  massies  sj>ringing  from  the  retmtars^d  fold  and  growing  nipidly.      It 
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may  also  develop  at  the  limbus  conjunctivae.  It  appears  in  this  location 
as  a  small  red  or  pigmented  spot;  it  may  develop  rapidly,  but  may  also 
remain  in  a  quiet  state  for  a  long  period.  Metastasis  to  the  cervical  glands 
or  to  remote  parts  of  the  body  may  occur. 

Treatment. — Thorough  removal  of  all  diseased  tissue  by  knife  or  cautery 
is  the  only  way  to  make  a  favorable  issue  possible. 

I/eprosy  of  the  conjunctiva  occurs  in  connection  with  leprosy  of 
the  general  system  in  nearly  all  cases ;  however,  it  may  begin  primarily  in 
the  conjunctiva.  Morrow  *  cites  one  case  in  which  a  leprous  tubercle  ap- 
peared on  the  eye  and  was  mistaken  for  sarcoma.  Cutaneous  tubercles  fol- 
lowed. Xodular  masses  may  form  in  the  conjunctiva  which  may  persist  for 
a  long  time,  and  may  finally  disappear,  leaving  non-vascular  cicatricial  tissue. 
The  bacillus  leprae,  to  which  the  disease  is  due,  is  represented  in  Fig.  200. 
The  writer  has  observed  a  mild  persistent  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  ac^com- 
panying  leprosy,  producing  slight  redness  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and 
increased  lachrymation.     Treatment  is  of  little  avail. 

I/Upus  erythematosus  is  mentioned  by  Bo  wen  ^  as  attacking  the  con- 
junctiva. It  appears  as  irregular  plaques  which  are  covered  with  small 
punctate  excoriations  or  with  grayish  masses  of  exudation  and  superficial 
cicatrices.  The  condition  is  accompanied  by  lupus  erythematosus  of  the  face. 
The  etiology  is  obscure.  The  disease  progresses  extremely  slowly,  and  is 
accompanied  by  slight  irritation  and  increased  lachrymation.  When  accom- 
panied by  the  same  disease  on  the  face  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  Treatment  is 
of  little  avail. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Conjunctiva. — This  aifection  presents  two  quite 
distinct  clinical  pictures,  which  will  be  considered  separately : 

First,  When  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  appears  as  an  extension  from 
adjacent  mucous  or  cutaneous  surfaces  {lupus  vxdgaris)  it  presents  slightly  ele- 
vated, irregular  patches  having  uneven,  ulcerated  surfaces,  from  which  small 
granulations  project;  the  patches  may  be  small  or  large,  and  may  appear 

on  the  jmlpebral  (where  they  are  most 
frequently  met  with)  or  on  the  ocular 
conjunctiva. 

Pathologry. — The  tissue  of  the  neo- 
plasm shows  loss  of  epithelium  at  the 
site  of  the  ulcer,  granulation-tissue, 
granular  detritus,  new-formed  connec- 
tive-tissue elements,  giant-cells,  and 
numerous  leukocytes,  which  gradually 
diminish  as  the  normal  tissue  is  en- 
tered. A  few  tubercle  bcwilU  are  found 
in  the  tissue  (see  Fig.  201).  The  in- 
fection is  most  frecjuently  by  way  of 
the  lachrymal  canals. 

Symptoms. — There  is  slight 
irritation  of  the  eye,  accom|)anied 
by  a  scanty  muco-purulent  secre- 
tion which  may  persist  for  many 
months.  Enlargement  of  the  preau- 
is  present, 
coexistence   of  lupus  on   the  nasal 


Flo.  201.— Tubercle  bacillus  in  sputum  (Fraenkel 
and  Pfelffer). 
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mucous  membrane  or  on  the  integument  of  face  or  lids,  with  a  history  of 
long  duration,  is  usually  sufficient.  In  a  large  jwrcentage  of  the  cases  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  inner  canthus  will  be  involved  as  a  result  of  the 
continuation  of  the  disease  from  the  lachrymal  [lassages.  The  condition  may 
be  confounded  with  epithelioma.  If  doubt  exists,  a  piece  of  the  tissue  may 
be  excised  and  examined  microscopically,  or  the  iris  of  a  rabbit  may  be  inocu- 
lated with  the  tissue.     The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Treatment. — Excision  of  the  diseased  parts  or  destruction  by  means  of 
the  cauter}'  is  indicated. 

•Sfwnr/.  When  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva  is  the  result  of  direct 
inoculation  the  early  stage  is  marke<l  by  a  distinct  congestion  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  appearance  of  numerous  small,  discrete,  grayish  nodules  in 
the  ocular  or  palpebral  conjunctiva  which  do  not  present  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face. The  iuherde  bacilli  are  commonly  introduce<l  through  wounds  in 
the  conjunctiva,  made  either  accidentally  or  during  oi>eration  involving  the 
conjunctiva.  The  nodular  masses  present  all  the  characteristics  of  miliary 
tubercles. 

Symptoms. — Marked  irritation  of  the  eye,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
increased  lachrymation,  and  a  muco-purulent  secretion  are  i)resent.  The  dis- 
ease  advances  quite  rapidly,  producing  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
superficial  ulcers.  The  preauricular  and  cervical  glands  on  the  affected  side 
enlarge  and  break  down.     Ulceration  of  the  cornea  may  develop. 

Diagrnosis  and  Prognosis. — Acute  trachoma  and  syphilis  are  the  only 
disea^ses  with  which  this  form  of  tuberculosis  may  be  confounded.  A  section 
of  a  nodule,  stained  for  tubercle  bacilli  and  examined  microscopically,  will 
settle  the  question  beyond  doubt.  The  disease  runs  a  very  long  and  per- 
sistent course,  and  may  involve  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  eye  may 
be  completely  destroyed. 

Treatment. — It  is  doubtful  if  anything  short  of  early  removal  of  the 
affected  conjunctiva  will  have  any  effect.  After  the  active  enlargement  of  the 
cer\'ical  glands  has  been  established  appropriate  constitutional  treatment,  with 
attention  to  local  symptoms  as  they  arise,  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

Pemplli£^8« — This  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  is  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  very  transient  bullae,  followed  by  red,  and  later  by  grayish, 
areas  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  of  the  globe.  As  these  areas  heal 
the  conjunctiva  becomes  atrophic,  other  patches  apj)ear,  and  further  atrophy 
takes  place ;  soon  meridional  bands  between  lids  and  gjobe  are  formed,  and 
the  condition  known  as  symblepharoji  posterius  is  the  result.  The  conjunctival 
surface  becomes  dry  and  shiny,  the  cornea  opaque,  and  vision  is  lost.  The 
condition  is  verj'  rare  :  Horner  observed  it  but  3  times  in  70,000  eye  cases. 

Etiology. — Pemphigus  usually  accompanies  pemphigm  vulgaris  or  pern- 
pliigua  foliaveus,  and  depends  on  a  dyscrasia  of  the  system.  Individuals  of 
all  ages  are  attacked.  A  history  of  syphilis  was  obtained  in  only  1  of  the  28 
cases  reported  by  Morris  and  Roberts.* 

Pathology. — The  red  raw  surfaces  evidently  follow  destruction  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  epithelium  due  to  a  process  which  on  the  skin  would  pro- 
duce blebs.  The  conjunctival  epithelium,  being  thinner  and  much  weaker,  is 
cast  off  early.  A  deposit  of  fibrin  soon  forms  over  the  affected  area,  and  the 
grayish  patch  is  the  result.  Sections  of  the  atroj)hied  conjuntitiva  show  cica- 
tricial connective  tissue  containing  a  few  blood-vessels.  The  epithelium  is 
thin  and  irregular. 

Symptoms. — The  progress  of  the  affecition  is  extremely  slow ;  there  is 

» Brit,  Journ,  of  Dermatol.,  1889,  p.  175. 
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little  secretion.  With  the  advance  in  the  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  dimness 
of  vision  increases.     Both  eyes  arc  attacked. 

Progrnosis. — This  is  very  unfavorable.  The  disease  lasts  for  years,  and 
usually  results  in  loss  of  vision. 

Treatment  is  of  little  avail.  Arsenic  may  l>e  given  internally.  Oint- 
ments and  mucilaginous  reme<lies  may  be  employed  to  relieve  the  dryness  of 
the  conjunctiva.     Surgical  interference  is  seldom  satisfactory. 

ArgTria  Conjunctivae  {Arf/y rosin), — Ijong-continued  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver  on  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  of  a  solution  dropped  into  the  eye,  jn'o- 
duces  a  discoloration  which  affects  the?  ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctiva,  most 
marked  in  its  lower  half.  The  color  varies  from  a  light  ochre  hue  to  a  deep 
brown.  In  some  cases  slight  hyjiertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  slight 
irritation,  results.  In  one  case  observed  by  the  writer  the  liyi)eii;rophied,  non- 
inflamed  conjunctiva  formed  a  fold  which  projecte<l  into  the  palpebral  fissure. 
At  the  rec^uest  of  the  patient  this  fold  was  excised  and  the  condition  corrected. 
The  stain  formed  is  indelible.  A  solution  of  hy|)osulphit  of  sodium  or  of 
iodid  of  potassium  in  the  strength  of  1  :10  of  water  has  been  suggested 
for  the  removal  of  these  stains. 

Affections  of  the  Cartincle  and  Semilunar  Membrane. — Inflam- 
m<tii(m  of  the  caruncle  is  sometimes  observed  as  a  result  of  infection  of  one 
or  more  of  its  sebaceous  glands.  When  this  occurs  the  caruncle  swells, 
becomes  enlarged,  and  is  much  congested.  The  abscess  opens  s]K>ntaneous1y 
or  may  be  opened  with  the  knife  ;  recovery  will  follow. 

The  hairs  of  the  caruncle  may  become  unusually  large  and  numerous 
(trichosis  airnncuhe)  and  prmluce  more  or  less  irritation.  Epilation,  or  excis- 
ion of  the  hair-bulb  will  give  relief. 

Papilloma  of  the  caruncle  ami  semilunar  fold  occurs  as  a  pink,  soft,  villous 
mass,  with  numerous  papillae,  which  are  bathed  in  muco-pus.  The  mass 
blee<ls  easily  and  tends  to  increase  in  size.  It  is  attended  by  a  slight  sensa- 
tion as  of  a  foreign  body  at  the  inner  canthus,  but  gives  little  or  no  pain. 
Papilloma  is  prone  to  recur,  and  will  do  so  unless  thoroughly  and  completely 
removed.     The  knife  or  cautery  should  be  employed. 

Congenital  telangiectasia  of  the  caruncle  has  been  observed. 

The  term  encanthis  is  applied  to  an  enlargement  of  the  caruncle  and  semi- 
lunar fold  from  any  cause.  Enlargement  of  the  caruncle  accompanies  all 
forms  of  conjunctivitis,  and  subsides  with  the  subsidence  of  the  conjunc- 
tivitis. Cystoid  enlarg(»nient  is  at  times  seen.  Adenoma  may  develop. 
Chalky  (lciK)sits  may  form  in  the  glands  of  the  caruncle,  which  may  cause 
it  to  become  enlarged.  Carcin(tma  and  sarcoma  (encanflds  maligna)  may 
develop  primarily  at  the  caruncle*. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  tumors  at  the  caruncle  and  semilunar  fold 
early  operative  procedure  should  be  resorted  to. 
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Iiiflamination  of  the  Cornea  (Keratitis). — The  cornea,  having  no 
vascularization  of  its  own,  depends  for  its  nutritive  supply  on  the  blood- 
vessels of  the   conjunctiva,   sclera,  iris,  and   ciliary  body.     From   this   it 
happens — first,  that  inflammations  of  these  tissues  are  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  some  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea;  and,  second,  that 
defective  general  nutrition  is  apt  to  be  felt  early  in  the  cornea  as  a  tissue  far 
from  the  base  of  supplies.     Keratitis,  therefore,  when  not  the  direct  result 
of  a  traumatism,  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  expression  of  some 
depressed  general  vitality  or  is  the  effect  or  accompaniment  of  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  adjacent  parts.    A  primary  and  isolated  keratitis  is  a  rare  affec- 
tion, though  the  participation  of  other  tissues  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape 
detection  or  be  veiled  by  the  intensity  of  the  corneal  affection. 

Corneal  inflammations  may  be  studied  clinically  from  the  standpoint  either 
of  their  supposed  etiology  or  by  following  the  anatomical  divisions  of  the 
affected  part.  For  practical  purposes  sometimes  the  one  method  and  some- 
times the  other  has  been  found  the  more  convenient. 

Anatomically,  the  cornea  is  a  direct  continuation  of  other  coats  of  the  eye- 
ball—of the  conjunct! v^a,  through  its  epithelial  layer ;  of  the  sclera,  through 
the  substantia  propria ;  and  of  the  uveal  tract,  through  the  endothelial  layer 
of  Descemet's  membrane.  The  pathological  importance  of  this  connection 
will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  various  individual  forms  of 
keratitis. 

Superficial  Keratitis. — The  most  common  form  of  this  affection  is  that 
known  2^ phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  phlyctenular  kerato-conjunctivitis,  or  herpes 
comop,  but  more  properly  as  strumous  or  ficrofulous  ophthalmia^  because  it  is 
usually  limited  to  the  conjunctival  or  epithelial  layer  of  the  cornea,  and  is 
always  associated  with  the  strumous  diathesis,  or  some  form  of  defective 
assimilation. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  childhood.  One 
eve  or  both  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  affec- 
tion from  time  to  time  is  the  rule.  Evidences  of  a  strumous  diathesis  are 
seldom  lacking  in  its  subjects.  There  is  often  swelling  of  the  preauricular 
and  submaxillary  glands ;  the  patients  are  badly  nourished,  even  when  not 
positively  anemic,  and  the  appetite  is  bad  or  capricious.  In  the  worst  cases 
the  scrofulous  cachexia  is  very  pronounced.  Running  from  the  nostrils, 
^hich  are  clogged  up  with  dried  secretions,  swollen  alte  nasi,  thick  upper  lip, 
*nd  excoriated  cheeks  make  the  diagnosis  before  the  eyes  are  inspected. 
^aso-phar}'ngeal  disease,  inflammatory  or  obstructive,  which  most  frequently 
accompanies  the  affection,  is  the  etiological  factor  in  many  instances.  Phlyc- 
tenular disease  often  follows  in  the  wake  of  measles  and  other  exanthemata. 
It  is  more  aggravated  in  warm  and  moist  weather. 
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Micro-organisms  have  been  described,  but  their  etiological  relationship 
to  this  disease  has  not  been  established  (compare  with  juige  286). 

Objective  Ssrmptoms. — The  disease  manifests  it.self  by  a  small  yellow- 
ish-white elevation  (the  phlyctenule)  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  varj-ing  in 
size  from  1  to  2  or  3  mm.  in  diameter.  It  may  (K»cur  at  any  place  on  the 
corneal  surface,  but  its  usual  seat  is  near  the  scleral  edge,  and  commonly  on 
the  limbus  itself.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  or  more  of  these  phlyctenulch 
to  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  on  rare  occasions  they  are  so  nimierous  as  to 
form  a  circlet  around  the  corneid  base  {mnrginal  phJydeimlar  keratitis).  The 
accompanying  injection  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  may  be  very  slight,  and  is 
commonly  limited  to  a  leash  of  vessels  running  up  to  and  ending  in  the  phlyc- 
tenule  (Fig.  202). 

On  the  other  hand,  and  especially  w^hen  the  spot  is  farther  in  on  the 
corneal  surface  and  the  deeper  structures  are  involved,  the  conjunctival  con- 
gestion is  more  general.     Oftentimes  the  accompanying  conjunctivitis  assumes 


Fig.  202.— Scrofulous  ophthalmia  (phlyctenula  cornese). 

the  form  of  a  more  or  less  muco-purulent  type.  The  intensity  of  the  accom- 
panying conjunctival  participation,  however,  bears,  as  a  rule,  no  proportion  to 
the  local  lesion  on  the  cornea. 

Subjective  Ssrmptoms. — The  subjective  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  inten- 
sity. In  the  milder  cases  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  discom- 
fort and  an  inability  to  use  the  eyes  as  much  as  customary  are  about  all  that 
is  complained  of. 

In  severe  cases,  which  occur  especially  in  children,  the  symptoms  are  of 
the  most  intense  kind.  There  is  a  photophobia  which  makes  the  child  keep  the 
eyes  tightly  shut  {blepharospajfm),  and  which  may  persist  for  weeks,  render- 
ing even  forcible  separation  of  the  lids  difficult  (see  also  page  253).  The 
child  seeks  the  darkest' corner  of  the  room,  buries  its  head  deep  in  the  pillow, 
and  violently  resists  every  effort  to  bring  it  into  the  light.  The  lachrymation 
is  profuse,  and  the  cheeks  are  excoriated  with  the  constant  overflow  of  irri- 
tating tears. 

Between  this  and  the  mildest  form  there  is  every  gradation  ;  moreover, 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  j)ath()l()gical  change.  A  single  phlyctenule  may  be  attended  with  more 
pnmounced  sul>jective  symptoms  than  three  or  four,  and  the  severity  differs 
in  different  attacks  in  the  same  person.  This  can  be  accounted  for  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  exudate  press(»s  on  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  nerve  distributed  among  the  cells  of  the  epithelial  layer,  caus- 
ing these*  int(»nse  reflex  phenomena,  and  in  the  other  it  does  not.  Another 
important  factor,  t<M),  is  the  generally  hyiK^resthetic  condition  of  the  patient, 
due,  most  likely,  to  defective  nutrition  of  the  nerve-centers. 
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Pathology. — Pathologically,  the  phlyctenule  is  not  a  vesicle  with  fluid 

contents,  as  its  appearance  would  indicate.      Under  the  epithelium  there  is 

/bund  a  collection  of  small  round  lymphoid  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203. 

The   anterior  epithelial  wall  of  the  phlyctenule  breaks  down;  the  cells  are 

discharged,   leaving  a  snudly  miperjieial  ulcer  {phlyctenular  iilcer),  which  is 

genoFalTy  rapidly  covered  over  by  a  fresh  layer  of  epithelium,  and  the  dis- 

ease<J  process  is  ended  for  the  time,  usually  leaving  no  trace  unless  the  deeper 

/ 


K^G.  203.— Phlyctenule :  6,  Bowman's  layer:  c,  corneal  substance;  d,  Descemet's  membrane;  e,  epl- 
thelium;  f,  phlyctenule,  consisting  of  a  deposit  of  round-cells  in  the  epithelial  layer  and  along  the 
CQUTvc  of  the  nerve;  w,  twig  of  nerve  ending  in  epithelium  (modified  from  Iwanoff). 

structures  of  the  cornea  are  involved,  when  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
opacity  remaining  for  a  time  or,  it  may  be,  permanently. 

Diagrnosis  and  Progrnoeds. — Direct  inspection  reveals  the  nature  of  the 

disease.     The  prognosis  depends  on  the  type.     It  is  essentially  a  relapsing 

disease ;  repeated  attacks  may  leave  the  corneal  epithelium   roughened  and 

scarred,  and  sometimes  covered  with  vessels,  the  so-called  phycteiiular  pannus. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  affection  attention  to  the  general 

condition  is  of  greatest  importance.     A  persistent  and  long-continued  use  of 

tonics  and  nutrients — among  which  iron  (syrup  of  the  iodid)  and  cod-liver 

oil  are  perhaps  the  best — is  the  first  requisite  as  regards  medication.     But 

most  important  is  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  child.     Only 

nutritious  food  should  be  allowed— milk,  meat  (except  pork  and  veal)  in 

inodcrate  quantity,  vegetables  (excej)t  potatoes  in  excess),  with  abstinence 

from  sweets  and  pastrias.     Good  fruit  may  be  allowed  in  proper  quantities. 

The  child  should  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  in  spite  of  the 

photophobia,  and  the  function  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  in  proj)er  oixler  by 

frequent  bathing.     Any  associated  nasal  affection  should  receive  prompt  and 

thorough  attention,  and  the  naso-lachrymal  passages  should  be  kept  patulous. 

Locally,  in  the  first  or  acute  stage,  atropin  drops  (gr.  iv-5J)  are  to  be 

«8ed,  and  where  there  is  much  photophobia  an  equal  amount  of  muriate  of 

<^pcain  can  be  added.     A  drop  of  this  solution  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  three 

^inies  a  day  or  every  four  hours  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 

The  eye  should  be  bathed  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  for  five  minutes 

every  four  hours. 

In  the  second  stage,  after  the  rupture  of  the  phlyctenule  and  the  process 
of  restoration  has  b^un,  the  insufflation  of  finely-powdered  calomel  is  a  time- 
Itonored  remedy,  as  is  also  Pagenstecher's  salve  (hydrarg.  oxid.  flav.,  gr.  j, 
petrolat.  5J  or  ij)  put  under  the  eyelid  and  rubbed  over  the  ball.  In  very 
mild  cases,  where  there  is  no  photophobia,  lachrymation,  or  other  sign  of 
irritation,  a  simple  antiseptic  collyrium,  such  as  boric  acrid  or  biborate  of 
sodium,  gr.  X  to  Sj,  will  suflSce,  with  care  in  the  use  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes 
should  never  be  ixindaged,  protection  from  the  excessive  light  being  secured 
by  colored  glasses  or  a  shade. 
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In  the  severest  cases  the  blepharospasm  is  so  intense  as  to  require  especial 
attention.  When  it  has  once  become  a  fixed  habit  it  is  difficult  to  break  up, 
and  its  presence  undoubtedly  prolongs  the  disease.  It  sometimes  yields  to  the 
instillation  of  cocain,  but  in  long-standing  cases  this  will  not  suffice.  In 
these  instances  the  most  efficient  means  is  to  plunge  the  face  in  a  basin  of 
cold  water  and  hold  it  there  a  few  moments.  The  shock  of  this  violent  pro- 
cedure will  usually  relieve  the  ^sm,  and  the  child  will,  on  removal  from  the 
water,  open  its  eyes  widely.  Forcible  dilatation  of  the  eyelids  by  an  eye- 
speculum  for  a  short  period  each  day  has  been  recommended.  The  excoria- 
tions at  the  angles  oi  the  lids  no  doubt  keep  up  the  blepharospasm  through 
reflex  action,  and  should  be  cured  as  promptly  as  possible.  After  the  disease 
has  subsided  any  refractive  error  should  be  corrected,  as  eye-strain  may  excite 
an  attack  in  an  eye  predisposed  to  this  disorder. 

Pannus. — Vascularity  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  is  often  an 
accompaniment  of  trachoma  or  of  one  of  its  sequels — cicatricial  entropion  or 
trichiasis. 

When  the  vascularity  and  thickening  accompany  the  first  stages  of  the 
•disease,  before  the  period  of  cicatrization  has  arrived,  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  pannus  is  but  an  expression  of  the  trachomatous  process 
itself — i.  e,  a  true  trachoma  of  the  conjunctival  layer  of  the  cornea — and  not 
-a  secondary  effect.     In  such  cases  the  thickening  is  much  greater  than  when 


Tig.  204.— Pannus  (after  Iwanoff ) :  c,  the  cornea ;  6,  Bowman's  membrane :  a,  thickened  layer  of  epi- 
thelium ;  d,  blood-vessels ;  e,  infiltration  of  round-cells. 

it  is  due  to  mechanical  irritation  by  trichiasis  or  the  rough  cicatricial  con- 
junctiva (see  also  page  291). 

The  denser  forms  of  ]>annns  have  been  called  pannus  crasnuH — the  thinner, 
jxinnuH  teuuix.  In  pannus  tenuis  the  blood-vessels  are  confined  to  the  super- 
ficial Iay(?rs,  and  there  is  not  much  infiltration  or  thickening  of  the  epithelial 
layer ;  but  in  the  densiT  form  the  infiltration  may  involve  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  substantia  ]>ro])ria  (Fig.  204).  The  entire  surface  of  the  cornea  may 
be  covered,  and  the  thickening  so  dense  that  the  iris  can  no  longer  be  distin- 
^ui.she<l.  In  the  lighter  forms  only  a  part  of  the  cornea  may  be  involved, 
and  in  that  e^ise  it  is  usually  the  U])per  jwrtion. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  case  of  pannus  runs  its  course  without  more  or  less  loss 
of  tissue,  or  ukrraiion.  Occfisionally,  however,  the  pathological  condition  is 
one  only  of  hjipenminiinn,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  new  blood- 
vessels and  connective  tissue*,  and  if  there  is  no  destruction  of  the  substantia 
propria,  the  process  may  end  with  a  complete  absorption  of  the  foreign  mate- 
rial, leaving  the  cornea  quite  clear. 

Treatment. — As  the  condition  is  usually  secondary  to  some  other  patho- 
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logictl  process — ^trachoma,  trichiasis,  etc. — the  treatment  must  be  mainly 
directed  against  these  affections.  The  existence  of  a  pannus  is  no  bar  to 
the  prompt  and  energetic  treatment  of  these  conditions ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
improves  pari  pasmi  with  the  amelioration  of  the  original  cause.  Atropin, 
iridi  oocain  sometimes  added  (atrop.  sulph.  cocai'n.  mur.,  ad,  gr.  iv-^),  and 
hot  applications  are  the  remedies  proper  to  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  of 
pain  and  photophobia,  of  which  the  corneal  trouble  is  the  immediate 
cause. 

When  the  vascularization  and  opacity  persist  in  any  degree  after  the 
removal  of  the  original  cause,  remedial  measures  addressed  to  the  condition 
itself  become  necessary.  These  consist  in  diminishing,  or  in  some  manner 
catting  off,  the  blood-supply  to  the  newly-formed  tissue  in  the  cornea  or 
aamstine  in  its  absorption  by  the  natural  processes.  The  former  may  be 
aocompTished  directly  by  dissecting  a  narrow  band  of  conjunctival  tissue, 
2  mm.  wide,  from  around  the  base  of  the  cornea  (peintomy),  or,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  cauterizing  the  tissues  deeply  with  the  actual  or  galvano- 
caatery. 

The  production  of  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  means 
of  an  infusion  of  or  the  powder  of  the  jequirity  bean  had  at  one  time  quite  a 
vogue  in  the  treatment  of  pannus,  but  vsome  unfortunate  cases  of  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  cornea  from  its  excessive  action  have  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse 
except  among  a  very  few  surgeons.  The  same  may  be  said  of  inoculations 
with  gonorrheal  matter,  which  at  one  time  were  used,  particularly  in  Belgium. 
Curetting  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  esi)ecially  in  the  earlier  stages  and 
before  entropion  or  trichiasis  has  set  in,  can  be  practised  with  great  benefit. 
For  the  less  serious  cases  the  ointment  of  the  yellow  amorphous  oxid  of 
mereurj'  (gr.  j-3ij),  rubbed  under  the  lids  once  or  twice  a  day,  assists  in 
the  process  of  absorption.  For  the  same  purpose  insufflation  of  finely- 
powdered  calomel  is  a  remedy  of  old  and  established  value. 

Resorption  or  Transparent  Ulcer  of  the  Cornea.— A  loss  of  tiasue 
on  the  corneal  surface,  usually  not  very  deep  nor  extensive,  and  not  associated 
with  any  opacity  of  the  corneal  substance,  is  known  as  a  "  resorption  ulcer." 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  are  its  transparency  and  the  smoothness 
of  its  surface,  which  is  covered  by  normal  epithelium. 

TTie  usual  seat  of  the  ulcer  is  near  the  center  of  the  cornea.  There  is 
commonly  but  little  lachrymation  or  photophobia,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
increased  vascularization  of  the  conjunctiva.  An  ulcer  of  this  character  is 
most  common  among  the  old  and  enfeebled,  and  is  usually  slow  in  healing. 
A  slight  traumatism  is  mout  probably  the  originating  cause. 

The  ulcer  usually  heals  without  other  interference  than  protection — with 
atropin  and  hot  applications  when  the  subjective  symptoms  are  more  pro- 
nounced than  usual.  In  the  chronic  cases  eserin  has  been  found  useful. 
The  lesion  may  become  converte<l  into  a  true  ulcer,  with  a  tendency  to 
spread  through  necrosis  of  the  tissue. 

When  situated  over  the  pupil  a  transparent  ulcer  gives  rise  to  groat  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  quite  as  much  so  as  an  opacity  of  the  same  size,  on  account 
of  the  diffraction  and  diffusion  of  light  through  its  irregular  surface. 

Herpes  Comese  ( Vemmlar  Kerafitia), — In  those  cases  of  herpes  fron- 
talis where  the  nasal  twig  of  the  fifth  i)air  is  affected  and  a  vesicle  is  formed 
along  the  side  of  the  nose,  it  is  rare  to  have  the  cornea  unaffected. 

A  vesicle  containing  a  clear  fluid  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea, 
raptures  early,  and  leaves  a  superficial  ulcer  or  epithelial  denudation,  with 
bnltration  and  opacity  of  the  surrounding  jMirts.     It  is  accompanied  with 
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much  pain  of  a  neuralgic  character,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  these  violent  symptoms  are  absent.  The  cornea  itself  is 
usually  more  or  less  anesthetic  to  touch,  and  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  is 
diminished. 

The  vesicle  differs  from  a  phlyctenule  of  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confounded  on  account  of  the  name  herpes  conjunctivae 
by  which  the  latter  was  formerly  known,  in  that  it  is  larger  and  its  contents 
are  fluid.  Some  opacity  of  the  cornea  nearly  always  remains  (see  also  page 
287). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  palliative — ^atropin  alone  or  combined 
with  cocain,  hot  applications,  and  an  anodyne  internally  when  the  pain  is 
exhausting.  The  general  condition  usually  requires  tonics  and  a  sustaining 
nourishment.  The  author  has  found  the  salicylate  of  sodium  in  large  doses 
useful  in  controlling  pain  and  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  scrape  the  ulcers  and  cauterize  them,  but  unless  they  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  spread  this  course  is  not  advisable. 

Vesicles  on  the  cornea  have  sometimes  been  found  associated  with  herpes 
labialis  or  nasafi^y  especially  in  children,  to  which  the  name  herpen  febrUiH  has 
been  given.  The  symptoms  exhibit  less  intensity  than  those  just  described ; 
there  is  little  or  no  anesthesia  of  the  cornea,  and  the  globe-tension  is  not 
changed.  These  vesicles  have  been  seen  during  malarial  fevers.  They  all, 
however,  seem  to  depend  on  some  derangement  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Dendritic  Keratitis. — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  species  of  super- 
ficial keratitis  of  a  peculiar  arborescent  form  (Fig.  205). 


Fig.  205— Dendriti form  keratitis  (after  Galenga) :  a,  first  stage;  6,  seventeen  days  after. 

It  begins  as  a  small  vesicle,  and  continues  its  growth  by  a  series  of  newly- 
formed  contiguous  vesicles  which  break  down  into  small  ulcers,  forming  irreg- 
ular lines  which  give  the  distinctive  name  to  the  disease  (Galenga,  Horner). 

Btiologry. — Some  authors  regard  the  affw^tion  as  mycotic,  and  no  doubt 
micro-organisms  are  found  in  it,  but  none  that  awe  peculiar  to  it.  It  has  been 
found  associattMl  with  malaria  (Kipp  and  others),  and  syphilis  has  been  assigned 
as  a  cause  by  some  writers.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  disease  is  the 
expression  of  a  dyserasia  of  some  kind. 

The  ulceration  occupies  by  preference  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  slow,  and  though,  for  the  most  part,  not 
very  annoying,  is  occasionally  very  ]>ainful  and  associated  with  severe  supra- 
orbital neuralgia  and  tenderness,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  ulceration 
and  the  amount  of  involvement  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerves. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  rest,  protective  spectacles,  atropin,  and  hot 
applications.  Should  there  be  a  marked  t(»ndency  to  spread  or  an  obstinacy 
in  healing  under  the  above  treatment,  the  ulcer  should  be  scrai)ed  and  1  :  60 
formalin  solution  apj)lied,  or  in  severe  cases  the  actual  cautery.  Quinin  and 
arsenic  internally  are  useful.  Galvanism  along  the  supraorbital  ner\'e  has 
been  suggested. 


B I  A  L  O  J  \S  ALE  A  TITIS. 


Sll 


Filamentous  Keratitis. — On  nnv  (iccasious,  after  rupture  of  corueal 

vtsicles,  a  mpt'-like  l>iMly  is  seen  lUt^idied  to  tlie  siir- 

fiittiif  the  ulcer,  it8  free  end  bein^  IVjiiyed  (Fig.  20G), 

Thi^  \f^  the  filameniom  kemiilii<  of  Leber  and   Xiiel. 

It  ani>hti?  of  epitlielml  eells   and   coagidale<l  tihrin 

twi^al  into  the  form  of  a  et^rd. 
Superficial  Punctate  Keratitis. — lender  the 

htud  uf  supertieial  kt'ratiti,s  niii,-^t  als<>  Ik*  adndlti'd  a 

faniiof  ot^rneal  iiiHaiuniatiou  called  l>y  Y iwh^  keralH In 

ftmctniit  Huitirficifi/iii  (Sviis. :    Ktiiftttti^  sufjq/ifhfdaJia 
Itrntnflin;  Ktrntittii  macti/i>fift  ;  Sofbdi  i*ornea' ;  Rrhpti- 

kfj  htqttM  corntti), 

TliL*  altenitiuiis  hi  tlie  eornea  nmsist  of  small  gray 

(hu  iirmage<l  in  grrmps  or  .sliort  rows  in  the  super- 
ficial lay  el's,   mttstly   near    the   center.      The   disease 

be^in.H  with  a  rather  }>ronouneed  eatarrlia!  eoiijunetivitis,  and  is  usually  asso- 
Lciiital  witli  catarrhal  disi^ase  id"  tlie  respirati>ry  tract.  The  dots  remain  some- 
'timeh  for  weeks,     Stellwag  has  descrilvf^l  a  similar  aHeetion,  the  foei  of  larger 

si/e  being  fnuiid  in  the  j>eri|)liery  of  the  c^irnea*     Tliere  k  niueh  pain^  and 

iritiii  may  develop  (nummnfar  kiratifiH}. 

Treatment. — Hot  applieatioiis,  atropin,  and  protection  of  the  eye  with 

dark  glasses. 

Pascictllar  Keratitis  (Kenftitia  in  BftHfMfttf). — Tliis  afiection,  w^liieh 

betir^  a  re.senihlanee  to  the  ]>hlyetenular  furm  af  keratitis,  and  of  wlneli  it 

Dm'  Ih*  a  nirwliticd  torm^  is  characterized  hy  a  hand  or  leash  of  vessels,  with 

liittrruw  Iwinler  of  upa*pie  corneal  tissue,  which  traverses  tlie  surface  of  the 
^cornea  to  end  near  the  center  in  :i  ^mnll  r'nnul  wlutish-yellyw  head  (Fig,  207), 


Fjg.  JHj.— Kilaraeiitoua  kera- 
titis utn^r  Palms). 


Flq.  207.— Fa*eIculBr  kerHlitis. 

On  »)is.ipj>eii ranee  of  tlie  vessels  a  more  or  less  ojiaque  band  or  streak  is 
»Ht«illy  left  on  the  cornea.  Mow  than  one  of  these  bands  nioy  appear  at  the 
«nk*tinieor  develop  eousc*eutively.  The  ttrafment  is  the  siniie  as  that  suited 
t<»  kmititis  in  general* 

Btdlous  Keratitis* — In  ey(*s  whose  nutrition  has  In-en  serimisly  inter- 
i  fi red  witli,  as  it  is  likely  to  lie  in  glaucoma,  irido-eyclitis,  or  chiinmlitis,  an 
^^ten>ive  elevation  of  the  epitiiclinrn  is  sometimes  observed  at  or  near  the 
<^'nt**njf  the  eornea.  The  bleb,  thus  formed^  is  usually  partially  tiUetl  witli  a 
*'lw  fluid  which  gravitates  to  ihe  bottom,  giving  it  a  baggy  appearance.  The 
?«m«.^  j)henomcnnn  lias  also  Imh'u  ohservcil  a  ivw  times  in  eyes  that  are  not  thus 
'dis»>r|irjniized.  There  is  sHgiit  }K'ri(Hinieal  injeetion,  but  tiie  ]>ain  is  usually 
*|iHte  H'vcre  ami  <d"a  more  or  less  intermittent  eharaeter.  The  anterior  layers 
W  till' eoniea  are  seldom  exempt  fi'nm  implication. 

The  disease  s^eems  to  be  purely  local  in  character,  not  depending  upon  the 
pneral  fH>nditi<»n^  as  doi»s,  ftir  instance,  vejfictiktr  kenttitk. 

A  rfcarrtni  form   following  injuries  has  been   noted   by   Hans+'U  (irut. 
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Fuchs  and  some  others  seem  to  think  that  the  elevation  of  the  epithelium  is 
due  to  an  obstruction  in  the  lymph-circulation. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  to  be  treated  by  instillations  of  atropin,  except 
where  glaucoma  is  present  or  feared,  when  eserin  (^  to  4-  gr.-,^)  can  be  used 
instead,  and  by  hot  applications  for  the  mitigation  of  pain,  with  an  opiate  or 
other  anodyne  if  it  does  not  yield  to  these  mild  measures.  Should  an  ulcer 
form  with  a  tendency  to  spread,  it  can  be  touched  with  formalin,  1  :  60,  or 
with  the  actual  cautery.  In  the  milder  forms  insufflations  of  iodoform  act 
with  good  effect  on  the  ulcer  and  the  pain.  Cocain  can  be  used  in  mode- 
ration.    A  protective  bandage  is  usually  beneficial. 

Suppurative  Inflammations  of  the  Cornea  or  Suppurative  Kera- 
titis*— Purulent  inflammations  of  the  cornea  form  the  most  important  cate- 
gory of  its  diseases,  because  of  their  immediate  and  remote  dangers. 

Suppuration  of  the  corneal  tissue  is  always  followed  by  ulceration  or 
destruction  of  the  substance,  leaving  invariably  an  opaque  cicatrix  as  a  sequel, 
thus  annulling  one  of  its  most  necessary  qualities — its  transparency. 

These  inflammations  may  not  only  eventuate  in  a  total  destruction  of  the 
cornea  itself,  but  on  occasion  lead  to  an  involvement  of  the  whole  eyeball, 
ending  in  its  disorganization.  They  demand  our  most  earnest  attention,  more- 
over, from  the  fact  that  they  are  truly  infectious  in  their  nature,  and  are, 
thus  far,  to  be  classed  among  the  preventable  diseases. 

Etiologry  and  Patholofiry. — We  know,  since  the  great  work  of  Leber,*  that 
for  the  genuine  infecting  process  we  must  have  a  micro-organism,  and  that 
usually  it  is  introduced  from  without.  For  this  reason  these  infectious  affec- 
tions of  the  cornea  are  common  among  those  working  out  of  doors  and  in  the 
dust,  as  laborers,  harvesters,  etc.  But  not  only  must  we  have  the  organism, 
but  also  the  soil  made  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  tissue  must  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  serve  as  a  proper  nidus  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
particular  micro-organism  present. 

Few  organisms  are  able  to  obtain  a  foothold  upon  a  perfectly  healthy 
tissue,  with  the  power  to  throw  out  white  blood-corpuscles  to  act  as  phagocytes. 
The  wounded  normal  corneal  tissue  always  heals  without  suppuration  when 
free  from  any  infecting  organism.  The  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  when 
intact,  interposes  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  germs,  and 
when  we  find  an  infection  we  may  be  almost  certain  that  a  destruction  of 
epithelium  has  preceded  it.  The  important  practical  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  is,  that  with  ]>roper  precaution  and  early  attention  many,  if  not 
most,  of  these  destructive  suppurations  can  be  avoided. 

All  injuries  and  wounds  to  the  cornea  should  be  promptly  treated  by 
disinfection,  or  at  least  by  thorough  and  frequent  cleansing  with  an  asep- 
tic liquid,  as  boric  acid  or  mild  bichlorid  or  weak  formalin  solutions. 
Bandaging  the  eye  closely  under  these  conditions  is  of  doubtful  wisdom. 
The  heat  of  the  bandage  hastens  the  development  of  what  germs  may  yet 
remain  in  the  conjunctival  sac  or  on  the  lid-margins.  An  absolute  disin- 
fection of  these  parts  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  by  any  safe  procedure. 

For  clinical  purpost»s  suppurative  diseases  of  the  cornea  can  be  considered 
under  several  heads,  based  on  their  etiology,  course,  particular  complications, 
and  special  features ;  but  the  general  characteristics  are  the  same  in  all,  and 
all  begin  in  essentially  the  same  manner. 

There  is  first  noted  at  the  place  of  infection  an  infiltration  of  a  pearly- 
gray  color  which  rapidly  turns  to  a  creamy  yellow.  This  infiltration  spreads 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  remaining  circumscribed  only  in  a  genuine  "ab- 

*  Die  EnMehuny  dtr  Entzundung^  Leipzig,  1891. 
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scess."  In  the  eroding  or  serpiginous  forms  this  extension  is  sometimes  very 
rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  slow,  but  steadv  in  its  progress.  The  part 
of  the  oomea  affected  loses  its  vitality,  sloughs  on,  and  an  \Ueer  is  formed. 
This  destructive  action  of  the  micro-oreanism  is  arrested,  it  is  claimed,  by 
the  phagocytic  power  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  A  limit  is  thus  set  to 
the  invasion  of  sound  tissue,  and  the  healing  begins  by  the  re-formation  of 
epithelium  at  the  edge  of  the  ulcer.  The  process  of  reparation  goes  on,  when 
the  loss  of  tissue  is  not  extensive,  to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  original 
form,  bat  usually  with  a  substance  not  of  the  nature  of  the  true  corneal 
tissue.  It  is  cicatricial  in  character,  and  not  transparent,  except  perhaps  in 
those  cases  where  the  destruction  is  very  limited  in  extent.  The  membrane 
of  Bowman  is  never  re-formed  when  it  is  once  destroyed,  but  the  epithelium 
is  very  readily  re-established.  While  the  pathological  processes  in  all  cases 
of  suppuration  are  essentially  those  just  recited,  for  the  purposes  of  clinical 
study  and  treatment  they  have  been  classified  under  several  distinct  varieties. 

Abscess  of  the  Cornea. — This  is  a  simple  circumscribed  collection  of 
pus  in  the  corneal  substance,  usually  some  distance  from  the  scleral  edges. 

It  is  most  commonly  seen  as  a  sequel  or  continuation  of  a  phlyctenule 
on  the  surface,  the  throwing  off  of  the  epithelium  opening  up  the  way  to  an 
infection  of  the  deeper  parts.  The  subjective  symptoins  are  the  same  as  in 
other  forms  of  keratitis.  It  terminates  by  a  breaking  down  of  its  anterior 
wall  and  a  discharge  of  its  contents,  becoming  thereby  an  open  ule^r,  which 
under  favorable  circumstances  heals  in  a  few  days,  and,  if  the  loss  of  tissue  is 
not  great,  leaving  little  opacity.  It  may  be  induced  by  any  other  means  that 
destroy  the  epithelial  layer,  such  as  small  wounds,  foreign  bodies,  etc.  The 
so-called  ring  abscess,  where  the  suppuration  extends  amund  the  base  of  the 
cornea,  is  seen  mostly  after  cataract  operations. 

Treatment. — The  proj>er  treatment  is  hot  applications,  atropin  solution 
(gr.  iv-5j)>  a  ^rop  three  times  a  day,  with  rest  and  protection  of  the  eyes. 
A  spontaneous  rupture  is  usually  allowed.  When  the  ulcer  is  formed  its  heal- 
ing is  expedited  by  aseptic  applications  of  weak  formalin  solution,  1  :  2000,  or 
boric-acid  solution,  or  other  means  to  be  mentioned  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

XTlceratioil  of  the  cornea,  or  destruction  of  the  corneal  substance,  is 
the  essential  feature  of  all  forms  of  suppurative  keratitis. 

Varieties. — The  forms  of  corneal  ulceration,  from  a  clinical  standpoint, 
depend  upon  its  seat,  its  cause,  its  course,  and  its  association  with  other 
pathological  conditions.  Thus  we  have  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  ulceration, 
according  as  the  accompanying  vascularization  and  other  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation are  considerable  or  mild ;  marginal  ulceration,  when  it  is  seated  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea ;  serpiginous  ulceration,  when  it  creeps  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  invading  successively  the  adjoining  areas ;  keratitis  with 
I^SpopyoUy  when  associated  with  the  ])resence  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber ; 
and  other  distinctive  titles.  Moreover,  all  these  varieties,  or  any  number  of 
them,  may  be  only  different  or  successive  phases  of  the  same  attack.  In  all, 
the  essential  clinical  features  are  the  same,  modified,  however,  by  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  individual  cases. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  a  rare  form  of  chronic  creeping  tdcer, 
vhich  begins  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  progresses  in  a  crescentic 
fwm  without  any  pronounced  suppuration  or  hypopyon,  never  leading  to 
pwforation,  but  followed  by  dense  cicatricial  opacities.  To  this  the  name 
'wfcn/  uleer  has  been  given. 

A  form  of  spreading  keratitis  is  observed  very  often  in  those  engaged  in 
dmcking  oysters — ^the  so-called  oyster-shucker'^s  keratitis.     It  was  thought  to 
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be  a  purely  infectious  disease  until  Randolph  of  Baltimore  demonstrated 
that  it  was  not,  but  a  mechanical  keratitis  caused  by  the  fine  particles  of 
lime  of  the  oyster-shell.  The  harvester's  keratitis  is  probably  first  mechanical 
and  afterward  microbic. 

Etiologry. — The  immediate  causes  of  destructive  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are 
usually  infecting  wounds  or  injuries  of  some  kind,  including  operations,  such 
as  cataract  extraction,  iridectomy,  and  other  operations  involving  the  cornea. 
Anything  that  destroys  the  epithelium  opens  up  the  way  to  the  entranc*e  of 
infecting  micro-organisms.  These  germs  may  be  introduced  at  the  time  of 
injury  or  they  may  enter  later.  Two  factors  are  necessary  for  development 
of  the  process — the  germ  and  the  soil.  As  there  are  always  germs  in  the  con- 
junctival sac,  or  as  they  can  easily  get  entrance  there,  some  of  which  may  be 
pyogenic,  any  injur}'  of  the  cornea  is  liable  to  take  on  an  ulcerative  action  if 
the  tissue  is  in  a  condition  of  non-resistance,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
weak,  poorly-nourished  people.  The  progress  of  the  ulceration  may  be  very 
brief,  the  reparative  process  setting  in  in  a  few  days,  or  it  may  continue  for 
weeks  without  showing  any  tendency  to  heal,  or  may  extend  itself  slowly, 
but  j)ersistently,  into  the  sound  tissue. 

The  germs  most  commonly  found  as  the  active  agents  primary  in  corneal 
ulcerations  are  the  usual  pyogenic  forms — princi|)ally  tifajihylococcua  and 
streptococcus  (see  Figs.  192  and  197) — but  Uhthoff',  Axenfeld,  and  others  have 
recently  (1896)  found  the  pnmmococciis  in  great  abundance  in  serpent  ulcers 
(Plate  2,  Fig.  IV.),  and  Lel>er  has  found  a  form  of  cufpergillus  in  some  cases. 
Probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  large  destruction  of  the  cornea  is  the 
gonococcus  of  Neisser  found  in  purulent  ophthalmia  of  gonorrheal  origin  (see 
article  on  the  Conjunctiva). 

Symptoms  and  Course. — An  ulcer  begins  with  a  focus  of  infection, 
noticeable  as  a  superficial  defect  with  ragged  edges  of  a  yellow  color  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  zone  of  infiltrated  cornea.  Its  sides  and  bottom  are  covered  by 
a  detritus  of  dead  corneal  tissue,  having  a  yellow  pultaceous  appearance.  The 
accomj)auying  vascularization  of  the  conjunctiva  varies  greatly.  In  some 
instances  it  is  pronounced,  the  swelling  of  the  tissue  around  the  base  of  the 
cornea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcer  being  very  marked. 

There  are  at  times  great  photophobia  and  much  lachrymation  and  pain, 
which,  however,  in  the  indolent  forms  may  be  lacking  almost  entirely. 

In  the  serpif/iuows  form  the  ulceration  spreads  gradually  over  the  surface, 
and  usually  with  increasing  depth.  Then  some  time  during  its  course  there 
is  an  appearance  of  pus  in  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber — hypopyon 
(Fig.  208).  This  may  occur  while  the  ulcer  is  still  central  and  there  is  yet 
clear  cornea  between  it  and  the  scleral  margin.  It  was  held  at  one  time  that 
it  was  noeessarv  to  have  a  perforation   of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ulcer 

through  the  membrane  of  Descemet  in  order  that 
pus  might  find  its  way  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  researches  of  Leber  have  shown,  however,  that 
the  pus-cells  may  gravitate  down  through  the 
sound  corneal  tissue  and  pass  into  the  anterior 
chamber  at  the  iris  angle,  or  they  may  originate 
at  this  point  from  a  participation  of  the  uveal  tract 
in  the  inflammatory  ])r(XTess.  In  certain  cases  no 
doubt  there  is  a  small  perforation  of  Descemet's 
membrane. 

The  destruction  of  tissue  may  be  very  exten- 
sive, covering  the  entire  anterior  surface,  leaving  the  posterior  layers  and 


Fig.  3)8.— I^nfo  sorpiffinous 
uk-er  with  hyix^pyon. 
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the  membrane  of  Descemet  intact ;  in  which  case  tliere  will  be  no  perfora- 
tion. In  most  cases,  however,  this  is  the  event,  and  we  have  as  a  conse- 
quence a  new  set  of  phenomena  and  complications. 

With  the  opening  of  the  anterior  chamber  the  aqueous  humor  escapes ; 
the  iris  falls  forward  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cornea,  plugs  up  the 
opening,  and  in  course  of  time  may  become  united  to  it  by  adhesive  inflam- 
mation (aivterior  synechia).  The  anterior  chamber  then  refills,  leaving  this 
portion  of  the  iris  in  front  of  the  mass  of  aqueous  humor.  If  the  opening 
IS  large  enough,  the  pressure  from  behind  is  sufficient  to  push  the  iris  through 
the  opening  and  form  a  bag  of  greater  or  less  size  in  the  site  of  the  ulcer.  We 
then  have  perforation  with  prolapse  of  the  iris. 

It  may  happen  that  the  pyogenic  germs  entering  the  anterior  chamber 
find   a  suitable  nidus  for  their  development  in  the  iris,  ciliary  body,  and 
choroid,  and,  setting  up  a  purulent  inflammation  in  these  tissues,  bring  about 
the  condition  of  panophthalmitis,  leading  to  final  atrophy  of  the  eyeball.    There 
is  no  case  of  hypopyon  probably  in  which  the  iris  is  not  more  or  less  affected. 
Profirnosis. — Jrom  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prog- 
nosis depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  morbific  agent  and  the  ability  of  the 
tissues  to  resist  its  encroachment.     In  the  old  and  feeble  it  is  much  more 
serious  than  in  the  young  and  strong. 

Treatment. — Suppurative  keratitis  being  an  infectious  disease,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  both  preventive  and  therapeutic.  Every  injury  of  the 
cornea  should  be  considered  as  if  it  were  infected.  The  conjunctival  sac 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  an  aseptic  liquid,  as  a  saturated  boric-acid 
solution  or  formalin  1  :  2000,  and  kept  as  aseptic  as  possible.  The  seat  of 
injury  itself  should  be  touched  with  a  1  :  60  formalin  solution,  or  nitrate  of 
silver  (gr.  xx-,^),  or  tincture  of  iodin,  when  there  is  strong  suspicion  of  infec- 
tion, and,  where  it  is  reasonably  certain,  with  the  actual  cautery.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  ulcer  when  it  has  declared  itself  should  be  antiseptic  and 
palliative.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  touched  with  a  1  :  60  formalin 
solution  once  a  day  so  long  as  there  seems  to  be  any  tendency  to  spread. 
Formerly  the  author  was  accustomed  to  use  full-strength  carbolic  acid  for  this 
purpose  with  good  effect.  Mules  recommends  iodoform  applied  on  a  wafer  of 
gelatin  directly  to  the  ulcer,  bandaging  the  eye  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  iodo- 
form may  be  dusted  directly  on  the  ulcer,  but  this  is  less  efficacious.  When 
the  serpiginous  character  becomes  pronounced,  the  actual  cautery  applied  to 
the  edges  and  bottom  of  the  ulcer  becomes  necessary.  This  must  be  done  under 
cocain.  It  is  well  to  scrape  away  as  much  dead  tissue  as  possible  with  a  sharp 
spoon  before  applying  either  the  cautery  or  the  formalin  caustic  solution. 
Tincture  of  iodin  and  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  xx-f,^)  are  also  applied  to  the 
curetted  area.  The  cauterization  may  be  rejieated  every  two  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Curetting  of  the  ulcer  while  a 
fine  spray  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  is  directed  ag*ainst  its  surface 
has  been  recommended.  Siimisch  recommended  an  incision  into  the  anterior 
chamber  through  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  ulcer  in  the  serpiginous  form,  and 
this  operation  is  still  performed  by  many  surgeons.  Its  |)erformance  before  a 
hypopyon  is  formed  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  advisable,  since  it  makes  easy 
the  entrance  of  germs  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.  In  cases  of  hypopyon  this 
'Ejection  does  not  hold  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  often  necessary  to  let  out 
the  pus  when  present  in  large  cjuantity,  and  in  these  cases  the  incision  should 
Wmade  as  low  down  as  possible  (see  also  p.  567). 

Quite  recently  the  subconjunctival  injections  of  bichlorid  of  mercurj'  have 
W  many  advocates.     A  few  drops  of  1  :  2000  solution  are  injected  under 
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the  conjunctiva  once  a  day  or  every  other  day.  The  operation  is  generally 
very  painful,  even  under  cocain.  Others  have  found  the  injection  of  a 
normal  salt  solution  quite  as  effective.  As  palliatives  atropin  and  cocain 
are  the  main  reliance.  The  latter  should  be  used  only  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  pain  and  the  lowering  of  intraocular  tension.  Eserin  in  weak  solu- 
tion ( J  to  ^  gr.  ad  sj)  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  if  iritis  is  not  a  com- 
plication. 

As  a  palliative  and  curative  agent  heat  is  most  valuable.  As  the  morbific 
process  is  to  be  stopped,  or  at  least  retarded,  by  the  phagocytic  action  of  the 
white  blood-corpuscles,  a  determination  of  fresh  blood  to  the  part,  with  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels,  is  all  important.  Heat  accomplishes  this,  and  the  best 
form  of  application  is  fomentation  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  for 
five  minutes  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  immersion  of  the  eye  in  a  goblet 
or  glass  of  hot  water,  as  recommended  by  I^earlus  Conner  of  Detroit,  is  an 
elegant  and  most  efficient  way  of  administering  heat. 

The  eye  should  not  be  bandaged,  except  when  the  ulcer  is  verj'  deep  and 
there  is  danger  of  spontaneous  rupture,  under  which  circumstances  the  dry 
antiseptic  pressure  bandage  is  effective. 

In  cases  of  perforation  the  management  is  little  different,  except  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  prolapse  of  the  iris.  When  the  prolapse  is  not  large  and  is 
situated  peripherally,  and  does  not  involve  the  sphincter,  eserin  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  atropin.  Its  myotic  action  tends  to  draw  the  iris  out  of  the 
wound,  and  ofton  quite  successfully.  If  the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva 
warrants  it,  a  pressure  bandage  aids  in  reducing  a  hernia  of  the  iris.  The 
prolapsed  iris  should  not  be  excised  or  punctured,  certainly  not  until  the  sup- 

I)urative  process  has  ended,  and  then  only  under  strictest  asepsis.  Even  very 
arge  prolapses  smoothe  down  in  time. 

Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient^ 
particularly  in  the  old  and  feeble.  Tonics,  and  even  stimulants,  with  the 
most  nutritious  diet,  are  indicated. 

There  are  two  forms  of  secondary  purulent  keratitis  which  require  a  brief 
separate  mention  : 

(1)  XJlcerations  following  Purulent  Conjunctivitis. — Under  these 
circumstances  the  two  mo.st  |>otent  factors  are  united  in  the  development  of  the 
disease  in  its  most  destructive  form — namely,  the  presence  of  an  infecting  germ 
and  a  denude<l  and  macerated  condition  of  the  epithelium,  with  diminished 
nutrition  of  the  cornea  from  the  pressure  of  the  chemosis  on  the  surrounding 
nutritive  vessels.  The  ulceration  usuaiiy  begins  at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea 
under  a  fold  of  overlapping  choniosis.  Quite  often,  however,  it  commences 
near  the  center,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  necrosis  of  the  whole  cornea  at 
once  from  the  cutting  off  of  its  nutritive  supply  by  pressure — a  true  sphacelus 
cornecv — when  the  entire  tissue  becomes  yellow  and  breaks  down  into  a  pul- 
taceous  mass.  The  presence  of  the  corneal  ulcer,  however  great  its  extent,  is 
not  a  bar  to  the  most  energetic  treatment  of  the  conjunctival  disease  (see  also 
page  279).  The  ulceration  is  apt  to  l>e  dee]HT  than  in  other  forms,  especially 
at  the  ]>eripherv,  and  there  is  an  earlier  prolapse  of  the  iris.  Often  the  whole 
iris  seems  to  bulge  forward  either  as  a  mass — keratocele — or  thmugh  numerous 
perforations  in  the  apparently  clear  cornea — the  so-calle<l  mulberr\'  appear- 
ance— and  the  eye  seems  d(K)nied  to  destruction.  There  is,  how^ever,  in  many 
of  these  ci»sc»s  (piite  a  quantity  of  sound  corneal  tissue  remaining.  The  mem- 
brane of  Descemet  resists  destruction  for  a  long  while,  and  eyes  that  seemed 
lost  regain  their  form  and  some  part  of  their  function. 

In  cases  of  jX'ripheral  jKTforation  esi»rin  is  to  be  used,  while  in  other 
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forms  atropin  and  antisepsis^  with  hot  applications,  should  constitute  the 
main  local  treatment. 

(2)  Neoro-paraljrtic  Keratitis. — The  other  form  of  secondary  kera- 
titis is  that  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  the 
eo-called  neuro-paralyiic  keratitis.  When  the  fifth  nerve,  particularly  the 
part  containing  fibers  of  the  sympathetic,  is  divided  in  animals,  in  a  short 
time  the  cornea  on  that  side  begins  to  ulcerate,  and  soon  passes  on  to  total 
destniction.  The  same  thing  is  likely  to  occur  in  man  when  the  fifth  nerve 
is  from  any  cause  paralyzed,  and  particularly  when  the  branch  of  the  seventh 
goinj:  to  the  orbicalaris  is  at  the  same  time  involved. 

It  has  been  a  point  in  dispute  whether  the  ulceration  is  due  to  interference 
with  nutrition  from  injury  to  the  trophic  filaments  in  the  fifth  pair,  or  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  traumatic  injuries  inflicted  on  the  insensitive  cornea 
on  account  of  its  constant  exposure  from  the  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis.  It 
would  seem  from  a  careful  sifting  of  the  evidence  that  both  factors  play  a 
part  Injury  to  the  trophic  nerves  seriously  impairs  the  resisting  power  of 
the  oom€»l  tissue,  and,  it  may  be  in  some  instances,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  bring  about  destructive  inflammation,  independent  of  serious  injury, 
for  we  see  tiie  ulceration  sometimes  when  the  orbicularis  is  intact.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  without  corneal  ulcer- 
ation. 

The  process  usually  begins  as  a  marginal  ulcer,  with  deep  inje<;tion  of  the 
coDJOQctiva,  and  spreads  gradually  over  the  whole  cornea,  the  tissue  breaking 
down  into  a  soft  yellow  mass.  On  occasion  the  pwcess  seems  to  arrest  itself, 
and  a  small  amount  of  clear  cornea  is  left.  It  is  usually  painless,  and  not 
accompanied  by  photophobia  or  lachrymation. 

The  course  is  slow  and  proernosis  serious,  a  total  destruction  of  the  cornea 
being  the  result  to  be  expected. 

Treatment  is  wholly  palliative,  protection  of  the  eyes  by  bandage  or 
stitching  the  lids  and  cleanliness  being  the  main  features  in  the  therapeutics. 
Tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet  are  nearly  always  demanded. 

After  removal  of  the  (Jasserian  ganglion  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  and  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz  recommend  primarily  stitching  of  the  lids,  and  when  the  first 
dressing  is  made  the  application  of  a  Buller's  shield,  which  remains  for  a 
week  or  more.  With  these  precautions  they  have  prevented  corneal  ulcer 
after  complete  excision  of  the  ganglion.  Destructive  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
is  the  result  most  to  be  feared  in  diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  (page  284). 

Keratitis  e  Irag^Ophthalmo. — When  the  cornea  is  continuously  ex- 
posed from  any  cause  its  epithelium  desiccates  and  falls  off,  and  there  is  a 
uability  to  the  entrance  of  germs  with  an  infective  keratitis  as  a  result. 

The  affection  has  been  observed  in  excessive  exophthalmos,  destruction 
of,  or  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  eyelids,  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  etc. 

The  keratitis  pursues  practically  the  ssirae  course  as  neuro-paralytic 
ophthalmia,  though  not  !isually  with  the  same  rapidity  or  malignancy,  and 
responds  more  promptly  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  removing  the  cause  when  ]>ossible,  and 
usaally  by  some  operation  on  the  lids.  In  ca«e  this  cannot  be  done  a  j)ro- 
tfictive  bandage  must  Ik*  constantly  used.  In  the  slighter  forms  of  lag- 
ophthalmos  the  bandage  should  always  be  applied  at  night,  and  all  such 
eyea  should  be  protected  against  dust,  wind,  smoke,  and  other  irritating 
iirflnences.  The  treatment  of  the  keratitis  itself  is  the  siinie  as  that  indicated 
for  keratitis  in  general. 

Corneal  XJlcere  in   Small-pox. — In  the  days  prior  to  vaccination 
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destruction  of  the  cornea  from  small-pox  was  one  of  the  most  common  form 
of  blindness.     Happily,  it  is  not  often  encountered  now. 

True  vaccinal  abscess  diflFers  from  ordinary  abscess  in  that  it  is  generall 
endogenous,  being  simply  the  appearance  of  a  variolous  pustule  on  the  come 
itself.  That  it  may  be  due  to  secondary  infection  is,  however,  possible 
especially  if  the   cornea  becomes   involved  after  the  stage  of  eruption   i 


The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  other  forms  of  purulent  keratitis. 

Keratomalacia. — This  is  a  form  of  destructive  corneal  trouble  m( 
with  mostly  in  badly-nourished  infants  and  children,  though  adults  wit 
vital  powers  greatly  reduced  by  lack  of  proper  food  are  also  liable  to  h 
attacked.  It  is  seen  accompanying  meningitis,  variola,  measles,  and  sevei 
diarrhea  or  dysentery. 

Symptoms. — It  is  always  associated  with  xerosis  of  the  conjunctiv 
(page  296).  There  is  great  dryness  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  covered  i 
spots  with  a  froth-like  material  that  is  found  upon  examination  to  consist  o 
fatty  matter  and  epithelial  cells.  The  lachrymal  secretion  is  deficient  c 
entirely  lacking.  The  cornea  becomes  dry  and  cloudy  from  a  drying  of  i1 
epithelium,  and  soon  shows  evidences  of  breaking  down  at  the  center.  Thi 
disintegration  is  of  the  color  of  pus,  and  sometimes  extends  very  rapidly 
destroying  the  cornea  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Sometimes,  however,  i 
requires  several  days  to  accomplish  this.  It  may  even  happen  in  mild  case 
that  the  whole  tissue  is  not  destroyed.  There  is,  in  those  who  are  old  enoue 
to  express  themselves,  a  pronounced  niglU-blindness  at  the  beginning  of  tn 
affection.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  characteristic  symptoms,  gives  evidenc 
of  a  lack  of  nutrition  at  the  nerve-centers. 

Microbes  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in  the  secretions,  but  the 
are  probably  not  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  but  only  find  in  it  a  nidn 
for  growth.  The  one  most  frequently  found  is  a  small  bacillus,  the  so-calle 
pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  and  is  often  present  in  large  numbers. 

The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable ;  the  patients  frequently  succumb  t 
the  disease  which  has  caused  the  keratitis  or  to  an  intercurrent  pneumonia. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  in  treatment  is  to  improve  the  nutrition  s 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  most  nourishing  foods,  tonics,  etc.  The  eye  itsel 
should  be  treated  with  hot  fomentations,  mild  aseptic  washes.  Caustics  ai 
seldom  calle<l  for.  On  account  of  the  insensitiveness  of  the  eyes  and  th 
tendency  of  the  lids  to  remain  open,  a  bandage  is  necessary  for  proteotioi 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Cornea. — Primai-y  tuberculosis  of  the  cornea  i 
a  rare  affection.  The  cornea,  however,  usually  participates  more  or  less  i 
the  conjunctival  form  of  that  affection  (page  302). 

Symptoms. — In  the  few  cases  that  have  been  reported  it  has  begun  s 
an  interstitial  opacification,  commencing  at  the  edge  and  progressing  towar 
the  center  of  the  cornea.  In  this  affected  area  there  are  to  Ire  seen  sma 
yellowish-white  granules  like  miliary  tubercles,  which  coalesce  and  finall 
break  down,  and  are  thrown  off,  leaving  an  ulcer  usually  without  hypopyoi 
A  bacteriological  examination  or  experimental  inoculation  will  usually  demor 
strate  the  character  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  other  ulcers,  only  demanding  a 
early  scraping  or  destruction  bv  caustics  of  the  affected  tissues. 

interstitial  or  Parenchymatous  Keratitis  (Syphilitic,  Inherited 
Specific,  Diffuse  Interstitial  Keratitis), — In  contradistinction  to  the  destructi\ 
forms  of  corneal  inflammation  we  have  been  considering,  this  form  does  nc 
lead,  as  a  rule,  to  a  loss  of  corneal  tissue.     Moreover,  it  is  always  the  mai 
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ifestation  of  a  systemic  derangement,  and  usually  some  form  of  dyscrasia, 
hereditan'  syphilis  being  the  most  common.  Its  association  with  acquired 
livphilis  is  uncommon,  nor  does  scrofula  usually  manifest  itself  by  this  form 
of  corneal  inflammation. 

Etiolofiry. — We  owe  to  Hutchinson  the  discovery  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion of  keratitis  parenchymatosa  with  inherited  syphilis.  The  ground  taken 
by  him  nearly  forty  years  ago  is  still  maintained  by  a  large  {>art  of  the  ablest 
olinieian.<. 

Still,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  all  cases  of  interstitial  keratitis  are 
svphilitic.  Von  Hippel  has  found  the  disease  very  frequent  in  people  of  a  tuber- 
culous taint  with  no  liistory  of  inherited  syphilis.  Of  87  cases,  23  were  syph- 
ilitic and  15  doubtful ;  18  tuberculous  and  8  doubtful — other  cases  uncertain. 
Parinaiid  found  96  per  cent,  of  his  cases  syphilitic ;  Despagnet,  14  per  cent. ; 
Scklassy,  30  per  cent. ;  Bosse,  44  cases  in  54. 

The  syphilitic  cases  are  generally  marked  by  definite  and  peculiar  features. 
As  regards  the  mother,  there  are  rarely  absent  histories  of  aoortions  or  early 
death  of  other  children,  and  those  now  living  show  more  or  less  evidence  of 
l)eing  affected.     Probably  the  most  characteristic  appearance  is  on  the  part 
of  the  permanent  teeth.     The  central  upper  incisors  have  notched  edges  and 
are  peg-shaped,  the  so-called  "  Hutchinson's  teeth."     This  shape  is  due  to 
defective  nutrition  and  the  breaking  away  of  the  enamel.     There  are  often 
nodosities  on  the  tibia,  and  the  frontal  tuber- 
osities are  unusually  prominent.     There  are 
often  deep  scars  around  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
and  the  alse  nasi.    It  is  usual  to  des(*ribe  the  skin 
96  being  coarse,  but  the  author's  observation  is 
that  it  is  commonly  unusually  fine  and  velvety  fio.  209.-Forraof  the  upper  teeth 

in  texture.  This 'is  particularly  noticeable  in  l?utchhS?n^.  ^"'°'^^''"*''^  ^^^' 
the  negro  race.    A  less  common  accompaniment 

is  that  of  deafness.  Synovitis  of  the  knee-joint  may  be  a  complication,  and 
there  are  likely  to  be  other  evidences  of  faulty  nutrition.  The  disease  is 
commonest  l)etween  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  occurring  occasionally  as 
early  as  the  third  year  ami  rarely  as  late  as  the  sixtieth  year.  A  congenital 
form  has  been  described.  In  female  children  it  is  apt  to  appear  about  the 
supervention  of  menstniation. 

Cases  occurring  in  i)ersons  above  thirty  years  of  age  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
due  to  syphilis,  but  to  some  other  dyscrasia,  as  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
po!?slbly  tuberculosis,  or  the  climacteric. 

Ssrxnptoxns. — ^The  disease  begins  as  a  grayish  opacity  in  the  substance  of 
the  cornea,  sometimes  at  more  than  one  place,  and  gradually  extends  in 
tvpical  cases  until  the  whole  of  the  tissue  is  involved.  This  opacity  is  so 
WDse  in  fully-developed  cases  as  to  entirely  veil  the  iris  fn>m  view,  and  is 
generally  quite  uniform,  though  a  close  inspection  will  reveal  foci  of  more 
intense  infiltration. 

At  the  l)^inning  the  epithelium  is  intact  and  the  surface  of  the  cornea 
habits  normal  glistening  look,  but  later  it  becomes  rough  like  ground  glass, 
showing  a  disturbance  in  the  arrangement  of  its  epithelial  cells. 

In  a  form  to  which  the  name  eircumscript  or  discrete  has  been  given  there 
oay  be  several  spots  at  some  distance  from  each  other  and  apparently  uncon- 
"•wted.  An  examination  with  oblique  illumination  and  a  magnifier,  however, 
^linearly  always  show  some  fine  streaks  of  opacity  connecting  them. 

In  this  discrete  form,  which  is  more  fre(j[uently  found  in  the  rheumatic 
diatheris  and  in  women  about  the  climacteric,  there  is  nearly  always  a  per- 


ii*  the  vasiTulariziitiun  of  tlie  cuiijuiictiva,  nor  are  photopliohiii  liiirl  lat^iryma- 
tion  very  proiioiiiiot^tl. 

The  set'oiiff  sktf/r^  that  of  %*Etseularizat[on,  is  almost  aUvayn  attended  with 
symptoms  of  irritation.  This  vascukrizatioii  of  the  infiltration  is  the  nat- 
iim!  process  for  its  ahsorption.  Its  manner  of  invasion  is  t^lianM^terislie  and 
distinctive.  The  vess^^ls,  which  are  very  iiiie  and  ilelk^iite,  arc  seen  to  jx^n- 
etrate  deeply  into  the  siihstanee  of  the  cornea  at  its  j>eriphcry.     On  account 

of  their  fineness  and  com  pact  ness  they 
seem,  as  seen  throuijh  tlie  hazy  cor- 
neal tissue^  ahnost  like  an  extrava- 
sation of  blood  into  its  suhstanci* — 
the  "  siilmtm  patelr '  of  Hntchinson. 
The  vascnhirization  uaiially  ad- 
vances jjftri  pa^^sH  with  tlie  progrt*ss 
of  the  infiltration  across  the  cornea, 
and  that  is  nsnally  from  ahovc  down- 
want,  so  that  hy  tljc  tin*e  thr  infiltra- 
tion reaches  the  opposite  side  the 
cornea  looks  like  a  pieee  of  raw 
l>eef — tlie  tmiicniar  keratitis  of  some 
writers.  Tins  may  have  retpnre<1 
weeks  or  even  moot  lis,  for  liHlions- 
ness  is  n  jiriinc^  chamt^teri^itic  of  tlie 
affection  (Vijt,  210), 

The  ac(?tnnpanying  symptoms  may 
be  mild,  giving  rise  to  but  little 
paiiL  In  most  eases,  however^  there 
arc  <'onsi*lerablc  pain  of  a  ncnralgic 
eUaraeter  and  la<'lirvmatiun,  and 
there  are  ^enemlly  indications  of  the 
involvement  of  tlie  uveal  tnu-t.  In  fact,  few  easi*s  rim  tiieir  eoni-se  without 
an  im]>lieation  of  the  iris,  ciliary  body^  or  <*hoi*oid,  or  all  three.  Stellwag 
designated  tlie  iliscasc  as  ^*  attfrrior  wr*vV/j^."  \V«*  must  rcmcmher  that  the 
cornea  is  connected  directly   witli   the   n%*cal   tract  through  the  endothelial 


Fig.  212.— Section  of  the  cornea  in  pan  n<  liyiiia- 
toiiis  kerutitb:  rt^t-jiiitheUHl  layer:  ti.  Howiimn  s  nn'm- 
brtiiie:  fi,  merabniiie  ««f  rJit^sceiDet  viUi  *lepo4iit  uf 
rniijrid'€i4Js,  f,  nii  iu  |»f><itt'rl«>T  surftire  :  r.  tduod  vis 
Beb;  /.  iririltrHtion  »iinl  dlsloeutkm  of  the  i-onn^ttl 
layers  (tii'HllH*Ml  frniii  NnfiU'TiAfnt. 
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layer  of  Deseemet's  membrane.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  the  cornea 
d<>es  not  allow  us  to  examine  carefully  into  the  state  of  the  iris,  but  after  the 
ojKicity  has  cleare<l  up  we  are  apt  to  find  evidence  of  iritis.  Retinitis  and 
optic  neuritis  may  occur,  and  secondary  glaucoma  is  not  uncommon. 

All  cases,  however,  do  not  run  such  a  typical  course.  A  part  of  the 
cornea  may  be  attacked,  vascularize,  and  clear  up,  and  then  another  and 
another,  until  the  whole  tissue  has  been  successively  affected.  The  process 
may  occasionally  stop  after  an  attack  on  a  limited  portion.  A  number  of 
(•sises  of  an  atypical  form,  which  are  not  properly  forms  of  interstitial  kera- 
titis, have  been  reported  in  which  the  opacities  are  stripe-like  or  ring-like. 
These  present  the  appearance  of  pus  in  the  corneal  layers,  the  so-called 
fibMceMn-fortWi,  or  they  may  appear  as  a  central  annular  lesion.  On  rare 
cKrasions  ulceration  and  hypopyon  are  accompanying  conditions,  but  should 
be  regarded  as  incidental  complications. 

Ftognosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  invariably  slow,  and,  as  the  ey(»s 
are  liable  to  be  affected  in  succession  and  the  same  eye  experience  more  than 
one  attack,  many  months  or  even  years  may  not  see  the  end.  And  yet  the 
prognosis  quoad  rimim  is  generally  good,  and  particularly  is  this  so  when  the 
uveal  tract  is  not  seriously  involved.  In  many  cases  the  cornea  clears  uj) 
almost  perfectly,  though  an  examination  with  oblique  illumination  and  cor- 
neal lo!ip  will  reveal  some  faint  streaks  of  opacity ;  indeed,  years  after  an 
attack  of  interstitial  keratitis  minute  vessel-channels,  nearly  straight,  branch- 
ing at  acute  angles  and  short  bends,  may  be  detected  in  the  cornea.  These  are 
best  studied  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  after  dilating  the  pupil,  through  a  strong 
convex  glass  (  •  16  D.)  (Fig.  213).  The  proc^ess  of  resolution  always  lx»gins 
at  the  periphery  of  the  cornea. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  essentially  self-limited,  and  we  can  do  but 
little  to  shorten  its  course.     Yet  we  are  not  without  resource  for  the  allevia- 


FiG.  213.— VesiKjl-fomiation  in  the  cornea  after  interstitial  keratitis  (HlrsehhergV 

tion  of  its  uncomfortable  symptoms  and  measures  to  encourage  a  favorable 
issiio  of  the  disease.  As  resolution  takes  place  through  vascularizjit ion,  means 
which  increase  this  are  in  onler,  and  chief  among  them  are  hot  applications. 
The  eve  should  l>e  bathed  in  water  as  hot  as  can  b(»  borne  for  five  minutes 
every  four  hours.  This  also  assists  in  relieving  any  pain  that  may  be  present. 
Atropin,  1  per  cent,  soluticm,  dropjKKl  in  the  eye  three  times  a  day  is  ben- 
^heial,  not  only  for  the  corneal  affection,  but  also  for  the  iritis  which  may  be 
pfwent.  When  the  long-c(mtinue<l  use*  of  atropin  sets  up  a  papillary  inflam- 
"^tion  of  the  conjunctiva — which  it  may  do  on  very  rare  occasions — hyostya- 
'w^n,  «eopolamin,  or  daturin  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Being  a  diathetic  dis- 
^)  jjeneral  treatment  is  all-imj)ortant,  espc^cially  iron,  arsenic,  and  c^nl-liver 
^"-   Tonics  and  good  nourishment  are  called  for  in  cas(»s  of  debility,  while 
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rheumatism  and  gout  and  tuberculosis  require  their  appropriate  treatment. 
In  those  cases  where  hereditary  syphilis  is  evident  or  suspected,  specific  treat- 
ment is  demanded,  but  not  of  a  vigorous  kind.  The  simplest  form  of  admin- 
istration is  bichlorid  of  mercury  gr.  ^  and  iodid  of  potassium  gr.  ij,  after 
each  meal.  These  remedies  are  well  Imrne  for  many  months.  Inunctions 
of  mercury  are  not  usually  called  for  except  in  very  severe  and  well-pro- 
nounced cases.  In  the  j)racticc  of  some  surgeons  they  constitute  the  basis  of 
treatment  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  protecting  the  eyes  with  blue  or  gray  glasses. 
Recently  subconjunctival  injections  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  have  been  advo- 
cated quite  strongly  in  certain  quarters,  as  have  those  of  normal  sjilt  solution, 
used  in  the  same  manner.  The  severe  pain  which  has  been  found  to  accom- 
pany their  employment  is  a  great  bar  to  their  general  use. 

Results  of  Corneal  Inflammation. — Opacities  of  the  Cornea. — The 
outcome  of  an  inflammation  of  the  cornea  as  regards  its  restitutio  ad  integrum 
of  transparency  depends  largely  upon  whether  it  is  of  the  destructive  form  or 
not.  A  pannus  or  interstitial  keratitis  can  continue  for  months  or  even 
years,  and  yet  the  cornea  clear  up  almost  perfectly,  provided  there  has  been 
no  loss  of  substance  replaced  by  cicatricial  tissue.  But  even  in  the  inter- 
stitial form  there  can  be  an  organization  of  the  effused  material,  taking  on  the 
character  of  connective  tissue,  which  does  not  become  trans{iarent.  Indeed, 
in  the  most  favorable  cases  there  are  always  fine  streaks  of  opacity  to  be  dis- 
covered by  oblique  illumination  and  the  magnifier  (see  page  146). 

Where  there  has  been  any  considerable  loss  of  tissue  the  rule  is  for  an 
opacity  to  remain,  the  cicatricial  material  which  replaces  the  lost  corneal 
tissue  never  becoming  transparent.  The  presence  or  activity  of  the  corneal 
epithelium  seems  to  exercise  a  favorable  influence  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
clear  corneal  substance.  The  clearing  up  of  the  ojxicity  proceeds  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  center. 

Opacities  have  always  been  classified,  according  to  their  intensities,  into 
nebulas  or  macula; j  the  slighter  forms,  and  leiikomatay  the  denser  forms.  When 
after  a  perforation  of  the  cornea  there  is  prolapse  of  the  iris,  with  adhesion  to 
the  wound,  we  have  the  condition  known  as  adherent  leukoma. 

The  amount  of  damage  to  perfect  vision  caused  by  an  opacity  depends 
largely  upon  its  situation,  and  to  some  extent  upon  its  density.  A  small, 
sharply-defined,  dense  opacity  over  the  pupil,  however,  will  disturb  vision 
less  than  a  thinner  one,  which  allows  a  greater  amount  of  light  to  go  through, 
but  diffuses  it  more. 

The  course  and  final  condition  of  a  corneal  opacity  depend  largely  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  depth  of  the  destructive  process,  in  young 
people  the  chances  of  a  clearing  uj>  are  much  better  than  in  elderly  ones,  and 
the  smaller  and  more  superficial  the  ulcer  the  greater  the  probability  of  an 
ultimate  clarification. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  corneal  opacities  is  directed  to  an  assist- 
ance in  the  absorption  of  the  effused  material.  This  requires  usually  some 
means  which  increases  tem|K)rarily  the  vascularization  of  the  part  and  stimu- 
lates the  absorbents.  Insufflation  of  finely-powdered  calomel  once  a  day  is  an 
old  remedy.  Another  form  of  mercury  much  used  is  the  yellow  amorphous 
oxid,  gr.  j  ad  .^j  of  cosmolin — "  Pagenstecher^s  ointment " — a  small  bit  t(^ 
be  rubbed  under  the  lids  once  a  day  or  every  other  day  {massaffe  of  the 
cornea).  Turjwntine  oil  moderated  with  sweet  oil  has  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  fact,  everything  which  increases  the  blood-supply  of  the 
conjunctiva  has  been  useil,  and  with  some  show  of  success.     The  value  of 
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'constant  eurreiit  of  eiertncifij  applied  to  the  cnrne^  fur  this  purfwsff  has 
^doubtlei^s  its  ha>l^  in  the  siinio  ipiiility. 

The  attempt  to  remove  o[>acities  Iw  o[»eratiHri  is  of  cmirse  futile,  siiiee 
the  removtKl  tisyye  will  be  replared  liy  eirntririal  tj??sue,  exee[»t  in  those  c^ase9 
where  tlie  trouble  is  limited  to  tlie  epithelial  layer,  as  where  there  are  deposits 
of  lime,  lejid»  etc.,  ami  in  some  cui^Vi^  of  sii[>erlieiiil  |)anniis. 

For  cases  of  total  leukoma  <if  the  eonit^n  or  large  eeiitral  opacitieuS  covering 

■  the  piipil,  with  no  rcH>m  for  an  artilieial  pU[Hl  at  the  peripliery,  fransphudtf' 

[iiOH  of  a  portion  of  the  eortuft  of  rtdthlf^  or  otlier  animals  Wiis  first  suggested 

Iby  Ueissinj^er  in   18*24,  and  revivci)  liy  von  II»pi>el  in  lH7ti.      It  eannot  be 

said,  however,  that  any  l)i'i!lJant  permanent  siiceess  has  followed  the  attempts 

made  thus  far. 

In  «Lse  of  leukoma  adherens  it  may  he  ncoesHarv  to  ItMLseu  the  iris  from 

ite  adhesion  to  the  cie^trix  for  optieal    piir ]K>ses,  or  to  free  the  eye  from  a 

ifi*mr(?e  of  ct^nstant  irritation.     An  irideetomy  is  often  ealhnl  for  wlien  the 

opacity  oovers  the  pupil,  even  when  there  is  no  ineareeration  nf  the  iris,  for 

optinxl  purposes. 

In  j)ermanent  opacity  the  disHguring  appearance  t^an  be  much  mitigated 
by  the  process  of  (aftoohtf^  the  white  spot  w^ith   India  ink. 

Changes  in  the  Form  of  the  Cornea, — While  inflammations  <jf  the 
cornea  niav  subside  without  any  change  in  tlie  form  of  tlie  cornea,  even  when 
a  consideralde  opacity  remains,  in  a  large  numlx^r  of  eases,  and  especially  in 
those  where  them  has  been  a  eoiisideralde  loss  of  tissue  or  even  long-(*outinued 
intiltration,  the  original  shajie  is  seldom  retained,  and  sometimes  the  change 
18  enormous.  This  alterati(*n  may  he  in  the  manner  of  flttUenhig — or  of 
6  uif/i  ntj- — atupln^lo  ma. 

(1)  Ffffftaiinf/of  the  comra  most  fre<jnently  follows  upon  total  destruction 
or  large  losses  of  the  corneal  tissue,  and  esjK'cially  in  tliose  eases  where  the 
uveal  tract  has  been  involved  and  the  nutrition  of  the  eye  interfered  with, 
}i<*com[>anieiI  by  reiUiced  tension  of  the  eyeball.  The  iris  is  found  in  such 
cases  plastereil  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  remnant  of  the  cornea, 
some  portion  of  which  may  still  be  transjiarent.  The  flattening  may  he  of 
any  grade,  from  that  discernible  only  by  means  of  the  ophtlialmometer  to 
that  as8*oeiated  with  a  more  or  less  complete  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 

(2)  Biilginfj  of  (tie  ihrnvu, — Siaphifloma  has  various  qualifying  terms, 
denoting  special  characteristics.  It  may  be  partial  or  complete^  conieai^ 
gtobosr^  or  racemoHr^  the  latter  name  sig- 

aifying  a  number  of  small  protrusions 
llnkiii  together  annuid  the  periphery  of 
\\w  wm€*ii.  A  general  enlargement  of 
ike  eyeball  ihif(frophthaimof<)  (Fig.  *214) 
iaven'  often  associated  with  these  condi- 
tions and  always  indicates  the  participa- 
tion of  the  iris  and  choroid  in  the  iuflam- 
Blltorv  pnxH^ss.  The  iris  may  Im*  attached 
l<»  it  either  partially,  as  in  adhrrent  du- 
fc>w«,  or  completely,  as  in  some  forms 
of  y.\niioglobu)i. 

All  staphylomata  indicate  an  in- 
^^Bin^  tension  of  tlie  eyeball  at  some  time.  The  structure  of  a  stai)liyloma 
*^  by  no  means  nniform.  Its  walls  may  be  thin  or  very  thick,  and  some- 
times  the  apex  undergot^s  ulceration  or  degeneration  of  the  calcarajus  or  coU 
l«*icl  form  ;  and  it  is  always  lialde  to  attacks  of  inflammation. 


¥m,  214.— Hydfoph thill mofi  iiftrr  i»iiliihiil 
jnift  neoDiiUinim :  r,  eoriiLNii  n  n^  opOe  iitrvt', 
4 From  a  f>dtk'iit  iri  tlie  Chlklrvn'»  nutspilBl, 
Wm^hiii^tdii.) 
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Treatment. — The  thei*a]x»iitics  of  staphyloniatu  is  preventive  and  surgical. 

The  former  is  applieahle  only  during  its  stage  of  formation,  when  a 
pressure  bandage  should  be  applied  to  support  the  weak  tissue.  Paracentesis, 
sometimes  rei)eated,  by  lessening  the  intraocular  tension,  removes  an  important 
factor  in  its  production.     Eserin  can  be  used  for  the  same  end. 

When  a  staphyloma  has  become  so  large  as  to  be  unsightly,  or  is  a  source 
of  annoyance  or  pain,  surgical  interference  of  some  kind  is  the  only  remedy  : 
enucleation  of  the  eye,  abscission  of  the  staphyloma,  or  evisceration. 

Enucleation  should  be  avoided  when  possible  in  children^  among  whom 
stiiphyloma  so  frequently  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  conjunctivitis  neona- 
torum. The  presence  of  the  eyeball  seems  to  be  ne(?essar\'  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  orbit,  and  an  artificial  eye  is  difficult  to  adapt  to  verj' 
young  children.  In  cases  of  excessive  hydrophthalmos  the  opt^ration  of 
evisceration  finds  its  best  field  of  application.  Evisceration,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  glass  ball  within  the  sclera  (Mules's  operation),  gives  an  excellent 
support  for  an  artificial  eye  (see  page  572). 

(3)  CyHtoid  Cicatriv, — The  condition  of  union  between  the  tissues  at  the 
sclenil  border  in  some  cases  of  adherent  leukoma  can  l>e  such  as  to  form  a 
circumscribed  cystic  elevation  the  walls  of  which  may  give  way  at  times,  <lis- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  aqueous  chaml^er — the  so-called  cyntoid  cicatrix  ;  or 
the  o|K'ning  may  not  close*  at  all,  constituting  a  finfula^  through  which  the  aque- 
ous humor  constantly  leaks,  sometimes  under  the  conjunctiva,  causing:  a  chemoHi^ 
jxiUida.     Similar  phenomena  may  arise  after  the  operation  of  iridectomy. 

These  conditions  are  usually  very  rel)ellious  to  treatment,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  surgical,  consisting  in  cauterization,  the  formation  of  conjunctival 
flaps  over  the  parts,  or  cutting  away  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst  and  pro- 
curing a  firm  adhesion  between  the  edges  of  the  wound.  An  iridectomy 
sometimes  helps  much. 

(4)  AstiymatiHin, — The  changes  in  the  form  of  the  w)rnea  are  commonly  so 
irregular  (irrcf/tdar  at^tif/^nuttiwn)  that  it  is  not  j)ossible  to  CH)rrect  the  optical 
defect  by  any  form  of  lens  in  such  manner  as  to  improve  vision  materially. 
Changes  are  occasionally  so  regular,  however,  as  to  allow  this  to  be  done,  and 
here  the  ophthalmometer  becomes  a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis.  With  the  sug- 
gestion attbi'ded  by  this  examination  it  is  often  possible  to  double  or  tn'ble  the 
visual  acuteness  (see  also  page  231). 

When  the  intraocular  pressure  is  reduced  to  any  considerable  degree  the 
<*ornea  feels  the  diminished  tension,  and  manifests  it  by  an  altered  curvature, 
sometimes  in  the  nature  of  irrinklitif/.  This  is  very  apparent  in  many  forms 
of  atrophy.  In  cyclitis  associated  with  reduced  eye-tension  it  is  nearly  always 
demonstrable  by  the  ophthalmometer,  or  Placido's  disk.  Fig.  215  gives  the 
corneal  refl(»ction  of  Placido's  disk  in  such  a  case.  The  cornea  resumed  its 
normal  shape  when  the  tension  was  restored. 

Sclerosing^  Keratitis. — A  s|K»cial  form  of  corneal  oi>acity  is  assoc*iated 
with  long-continued  ftcleritia  and  irido-choroiditis. 

Tt  begins  in  the  former  case  as  a  triangular  bit  of  bluish-white  tint,  with 
its  base  on  th(»  s(;lera,  its  ajK'X  toward  the  center  of  the  cornea.  The  change 
is  interstitial,  the  ej)ithelium  seldom  undergoing  any  alteration.  'VV'hen  fol- 
lowing long-contimied  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract,  with  depresse<l  nutrition 
of  the  QVQs,  the  ojiacity  sometimes  extends  as  a  band  wholly  or  partially 
around  the  corneal  circumference,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21 G,  taken  from  a  case 
under  the  author's  own  observation.  Baumgjirtner  and  Berlin  have  found 
that  the  corneal  tissue  has  undergone  fatty  and  hyalin  degeneration  with 
M'hat  ap])ears  to  be  in  some  instances  adenoid  tissue. 
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Treatment  U  of  no  aviiil,  tliuiigli  tlie  ^alvLiiin^ciiutery  applietl  to  tlit*  bikse 
of  the  lesioD  has  l»eeii  reconitiiewlfd. 


^  J 


Fig,  "JHi.— Scl<'ro.sirit:  kiTHtiti**  iti  btilh  eycji  from  irido 


Hibbon-shaped  Keratitis  (Prlmurff  Transverm  OjtaelUf  of  Conivn  ; 
Zftun/ttr  Oportfi/ ;  Kcnftiff^  BiUttMette). — This  i^  a  rare  form  of  rornoal 
*ipa*"ity,  not  dut?  to  an  hiflaniniation  of  tlio  ci^rnwi  itself,  hut  assot4at(^<i  with 
i»r  foUowin^^  some  kind  ui'  oenlar  jnahiiitritioii,  eaiised  hy  irido-ehtmjiditis, 
glaucoma,  or  a  gonty  tendt  lu-y. 

The  lesion  is  sitiiateil  direetly  in  the  palpt'hral  a|>ertijre,  wliere  tlie  cornea 
is  most  expxsed,  and  consists  of  finely  pu net i form  opaeities  n rider  the  epithe- 
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Fi6.  SIT.'-Kerattti^  hAndelette  (a/t«r  von  Ctraefe). 

liuiu  of  the  cornea.  It  het^iny  sometimes  on  oiie  side,  S4j met inic*^  on  the  other, 
leaving  a  small  area  of  eirar  tissne  nt  the  [jcri|ihery,  anil  proj^resses  steadily 
towanl  the  )»upil,  t^ver  which  tlie  two  huntls  nsnally  imet  in  tiajc  (Fig.  217). 
Some  e:ises  have  been  ohservetl  iti  which  it  U'lrnn  in  the  center.  Both  eonu'ic 
are  liable  to  be  affected  in  time.  It  oeenrs  mostly  in  men.  After  the  epithe- 
lium h  removed  the  deposit  can  he  Hakeil  off, 
leHviiig,  as  a  rule,  clear  cornea  hencath.  The 
(\eposit  is  either  the  phosj>hate  or  carbonate  of 

lime,     It:^  renewal  iji  this  manner  is  the  only 

iniitnient.     Atropin  slioiihl  be  avoided  in  sneh 

*?)*•>,  on  aetHiunt  of  their  tendency  to  j^lauconisL 
Striped  Keratitis. — A   iKM^uliar  form  of 

ojxicity  of  the  ct»rnea  is  ^omctimc8  noticed  after 

eatamct  extraction,  hut  has  iK^en  observed  also 

.•tftcfnther  f<irrns  of  injiny  or  inflamination  of  the 
dinifsu  It  e^>nsists  of  line,  straight  strijK's  ^  to 
1  mm*  in  width,  ftK^ussinir  towanl  the  seat  of  in- 
Jtiry,  The  intervening  (Corneal  tissue  may  he 
^^Huparatively  clear,  in  which  case  the  lines  will 
^l»p^ra,s  grayish  stripes  ag;iinst  the  darker  bat^k- 
pHintl  of  thV'  iris  (  Fi^r.  218).  Then*  may  he  two  or  niort 
^ng  t^oh  other,  making  a  siirt  of  panel  Kgnn^  (Fig-  219). 

They  were  rmrv  tlemght  t«i  he  dilated  hy  lyjnph-<^hannels  (IkM'ker,  Reck- 


Fifj/ilft.— #*tr1j»ef1  kerntrtis  M  flh  ulctr 
and  hyiHi|i5*oii  fiirtf*r  Srhiniier)» 


i-ts  .if  li 
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linghausen)  or  infiltration  of  the  large  nerve-canals  (Alt).  They  are  causedy 
however,  by  a  folding  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  due  to  a  shrinkipg,  of 
the  corneal  tissue  in  cicatrization  or  its  unequal  swelling  in  infiltration  (Mully 
Hess,  Schirmer)  (Fig.  220).     They  usually  disappear,  but  traces  of  tliem  may 


Fig.  219.— Panel-like  opacities  of  Fio.  220.— Section  of  the  cornea  showinff  the  folds  of  the 

the  cornea  (after  Schirmer).  membrane  of  Descemet  in  panel-like  opacity  of  the  cornea 

(after  Schirmer). 

remain   in  the  form  of  geometrical  figures  (Fridenberg).     The  folding  of 
Bowman's  membrane  may  give  the  same  appearance. 

Corneal  Opacities  due  to  Metallic  Deposits.— The  salts  of  lead 
<K)ming  in  contact  with  the  albumin  of  the  cornea  denuded  of  its  epithelium 
are  sublimated  in  the  form  of  an  opaque  albuminate.  Such  deposits  wei'e  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  when  lead  lotions  were  used  more  commonly 
than  now  in  corneal  ulcers.  The  epithelium  usually  forms  over  it.  The 
deposit  can  be  scraped  off  afler  the  epithelium  is  removed,  leaving  usually  a 
moderately  clear  cornea  beneath. 

Nitrate  of  silver  also  leaves  a  stain  when  applied  to  the  substantia  propria 
for  a  long  while.  A  brilliant  metallic  luster  has  also  been  observed  in. 
oi)acitie8  of  the  cornea  the  results  of  injuries. 

Arcus  Senilis. — An  arc  of  opacity  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  width  is  very  com- 
monly seen  at  the  base  of  the  cornea  in  old  people.  It  may  entirely  circle 
the  cornea.  There  is  usually  a  narrow  strip  of  clear  cornea  between  it  and  the 
sclera.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  comparatively  young  persons.  In  the 
negro  race  it  is  usually  very  pronounced.  It  is  a  colloid  degeneration  of  the 
sui)erficial  layers  of  the  cornea.  When  incised  it  heals  as  readily  as  normal 
corneal  tissue. 

Transient  Corneal  Opacities. — Sudden  and  severe  pressure  on  the 
cornea  C4uisc»s  a  derangement  of  its  fibers  which  impairs  its  transparency. 
This  is  observed  in  severe  blows  directly  on  the  cornea  and  in  acute  attacks 
of  glaucoma.     This  disappears  in  a  short  time  when  the  pressure  is  relieved. 

Rampoldi  (1881)  has  described  a  temporary  form  of  opacity  due  to  inJU" 
trat'wn  of  ihe  corneal  //xy«c  irifh  lymph.  It  occurs  in  anemic  persons  or  those 
affc»cted  with  lymphatism.  It  may  extend  to  the  anterior  chamber,  forming 
hy|K)pyon,  or  into  Tenon's  cai)sule.  It  may  be  called  up  or  increased  by  a 
dependent  position  of  the  head. 

Cocain  C4uises  a  dryness  and  opacity  of  the  epithelium,  and  even  its 
detachment  from  Bowman's  membrani*,  when  applied  too  long  with  exjK)sure 
of  the  cornea  to  air.  The  corneal  epithelium  in  old  glaucoma  is  nearly 
always  dull  and  irregular. 

Blood-staining  of  the  Cornea. — A  number  of  cases  have  been 
observed  after  traumatism  in  which  the  cornea  has  been  infiltrated  with  blood  ; 
it  is  of  a  chocolate  or  gre(*nish -brown  color  at  the  central  parts,  pa.ssing  off 
into  a  reddish  tinge  at  th(»  periphery.  The  appearances  closely  resemble  those 
of  an  amb(»r-colored  lens  dislocated  into  the  anterior  chamber.     The  hema- 
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iMJp  Jepisitecl  in  the  siihstxintia  propria,  which  give.s  tills  t*olor,  is  absorbed 
TOTV'  jilowly,  at  least  two  yt^ars  elapsing  hefiire  its  entire  tiisappraraiiee. 

Keratitis  Nodosa, — When  tlie  pnisunoiLs  spines  of  eertain  (caterpillars 
get  into  ihf  eye,  they  set  op  an  intlarnination  which  is  peculiar  in  that  it 
is  in  the  form  of  nmlules  which  very  much  resemble  tubercles.  While 
mi>rt'  commonly  fotind  in  the  eonjunetivaj  tl»e  nodules  oi'eur  also  in  the 
tsimi%  ujhI  pass  sometimes  into  the  iris.  They  never  break  down  and 
di-t'har^^e,  but  in  time  disappear  by  absorption  (see  also  page  2\My\ 

Xo  attempt  should  K*  made  to  ext^ise  the  notles  from  tlic  ctjrnea.  They 
shouki  lie  treated  as  se<'ondary  keratitis  with  heat  and  atropin. 

Keratitis  Punctata  {Aqmi-rapmiitU^  /M«erwMff//w),— Small  whitish  de- 
posits are  observcil  on  the  (josterior  i^urface  of  the  corneal  in  that  form 
of  iritis  known  a.s  scronx  /V/Vw,  a  nil  have  been  eonsidered  by  some  authors  as  a 
form  of  iritis  or  irido-eveliti^.  As  the  anterior  snrfaee  of  the  iris  and  the 
pi)KUTi()r  snrfaee  t^f  the  cornea  are  lined  by  a  continuous  layer  of  endothelial 
cell^,  miivertiug,  in  fact,  the  anterior  ehambi'r  into  a  closed  or  serous  stie, 
there  is  ^me  groiintl  for  this  view  ;  and  in  these  ea*ses^  almost  without  excep- 
tion, both  iHirnea  and  iris  arc  in  vol  veil,  soinetimes,  however,  one  more  than 
the  other.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  nuirked  plastic  iritis  accompanying 
or  following  the  appearance  of  the  <Uits  in  the  e<irnea.  Though  rhe  d*tts  are 
mmlW  armngetl  in  a  i>yramidal  siiape,  Imse  down,  they  are  often  irregiihirly 
pineeil  (fig.  221).  The  deposits  vary  in  size  from  a  millimeter  or  so  in  diam- 
eter to  a  mienjscopic  jwint.  They  consist  id'  inriammat(»ry  exudate  with  a  quan- 
tity of  endothelial  cells  (Fig.  222).  Snellen,  Jn,  is  n?jK>rte<l  to  have  found  a 
niimi!>e  in  the<lcpiisits,  but  this  ol>scrvation  has  not  hwn  (/ontirmed  by  others. 
Thrcxudate  is  S4vjnelimes  found  in  the  iris  angle  and  in  tlie  (  Imroich    Oiiliipie 

illuminatiim  and  a  magniticrare  oi'ten 
necessary  tei  determine  its  |trescnee  in 
the  cornea.    A  tci^neral  luijgi nests  of  the 

u 


Fid.  2n  — 


Ftg.  222.— DeposU  on  the  pipttiTfrir  ^urfiiet?  of 
the  curni'H  in  punt'tart*  kt.'riitiO'^ :  i*,  eiidotholial 
cellii'  r,  r-nrnea  :  4,.  lK'*ttvm>CH  rue  in  I  *m  lit,' ;  p,  de- 
|ionU  (if  nnuKl  t'ells  (alter  Fiiclis). 


cornea  or  a  limiteil  |mrt  of  it  is  manifest  on  ilhunination  of  the  fnndns  with 
the  «»[»htlialmoscope.  Usually  there  is  no  [jaiu,  the  pupil  is  eommonly  sc^me- 
what  dilateiband  the  inti'aHcnlar  tension  slicfhtly  increased.  A^ision  is  usually 
mnch  imjwiired. 

Treatment. — Atropin  must  he  avoided  unless  there  is  an  active  plastic 
iritis.  The  jiro<;i*ess  of  the  disease  is  nsnally  wry  slow,  nn^ntlis  sometimes 
l)einjr  rf*qnire<I  for  the  disa|>]K'aranec  f^f  tlie  deposits.  Mihl  doses  of  biehlorid 
of  mercury,  emitinued  for  a  lon^  while,  seem  to  l>c  ffi] lowed  by  better  results 
than  any  other  tliera|X'nties. 

Noii-inflamitiatory  Chatiges  in  the  Form  of  the  Cornea. — 
ChangtvH  in  the  tVirni  of  the  cornea  tVom  tlie  normal — which  is  really  that  of 
a  trinxial  ellipsoid^  l)ut  not  very  markedly  de|iartinij  frmn  that  of  a  sjilien;'— 
are  known  as  nMifpHaflfim.  Thc^se  cliantres  which  iidhiencM^  tin*  ojjtital  prop- 
erties of  the  eye    that   can    be   nentndized   are    treated  of  in  the   chapter 
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on  Refraction.     These  forms  usually  are  congenital,  and  remain  unchanged 
during  life. 

There  are  other  forms,  however,  which  appesir  to  be  ac(juired,  though 
not  associated  with  any  inflammatory  aflection.  They  are  usually  classed 
under  the  general  heading  of  KercUoconus  or  Conical  Cornea,  from  the  fact 
that  they  always  assume  a  form  approximating  that  of  a  cone.  The  cone, 
how^ever,  is  generally  quite  irregular.  One  ease  has  fallen  under  the  author's 
observation  in  which  the  curve  of  the  vertical  meridian  was  such  that  in  the 
upj)er  part  of  the  pupil  there  was  myopic  astigmatism,  and  in  the  lower  half 
hy|>eropic  astigmatism.  The  apex  of  the  cone  is  not  always  in  the  center  of 
the  cornea. 

Except  in  a  few  eases,  |Xirhaps,  keratoconus  is  not  congenital,  but  b^ins 
to  develop  usually  al)out  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  though  often  later,  reach- 
ing its  climax  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  puberty.  Women  are  more 
often  affected  than  men.  The  appearance  of  a  well-marked  case  is  shown  in 
Fig.  223.^ 

When  less  pronounced  the  abnormal  curve  cannot  be  detected  by  simple 
inspection,  but  is  easily  made  manifest  by  the  keratoscoix*  (Placido's  disk,  see 
page  145).  This  is  held  in  front  of  the  eye  or  attached  to  the  ophthalmom- 
eter of  Javal,  and  its  reflection. on  the  cornea  at  its  different  part«  observed. 
Instead  of  being  approximately  circular  at  the  center,  as  it  should  be  in  the 
normal  cornea,  it  has  some  modification  of  the  appearances  shown  in  Fig.  224. 

Illumination  of  the  fundus,  as  in  examination  by  the  "shadow  test/^ 
shows,  instead  of  a  uniform 
reddish  tint  of  the  pupillary 
area,  a  dark  spot,  usually  cres- 
centic  in  form,  in  the  red  area, 
which  changes  with  each  move- 
ment of  the  mirror  or  eye. 

The  gradual  change  of  form 


4 


Fig.  224.— Keratoscoplc  appearance  of  keratoconus 
Fig.  223.— Keratoconus.    Pronounced  (Plaeido's  disk  of  rings).    Irregularly  oval  at  a|iex  of  cor- 

ca.se.  nea  ;  drawn  out  into  pointed  arches  at  the  periphery. 

of  the  cornea  is  due  to  a  weakening  of  the  corneal  tissue  and  an  incrt»ase  of 
the  intraocular  pressure.  The  determining  cruise  is  not  known.  Vision  is 
much  reduced,  and,  since  both  eyes  ari^  nearly  always  affected,  though  often 
in  varying  degree,  these  patients  are  always  '*  near-sighted,"  though  not  neces- 
sarily myopic,  having  to  hold  all  objects  close  in  order  to  obtain  large  retinal 
images. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  vision  can  be  much  improved  by  glasses,  a 
certain  amount  of  regular  astigmatism  being  found  by  the  ophthalmometer. 
The  light  coming  through  the  sides  of  the  cone  is  that  generally  used,  and 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  plus  cylinders  are  preferred.  Raehhnann  devised  parab- 
olie  glasses  to  correspond  to  the  corneal  curve,  but  they  have  not  l>een  found 
of  much  practical  use. 

Surgical  treatment  in  the  way  of  flattening  the  cornea  by  the  knife  or  a 
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tn?plnric,  or  hiiruin^  it  away  witli  raii^tifN  pnniii^sos  better.  The  stenopaic 
fiJit  i^  afleii  i»f  lieiiefit  in  obtaiiiiiij^  better  tHitbiies  r>f  oI>jeet^,  but  the  ilitn- 
mnUxm  iv\'  Held  tnA  ilbirnbiatjon  arc  i\>  draw  batiks. 

Horbid  Growths  on  the  Cornea,— Of  l»eiii^ii  y^mwth^^  fibroma  (Fig. 

22oi  IS  the  one  mo^t  e*inMUHiilv  fHiiii(l  un  tlie  eornea.      It  may  eonie  on  inde- 

jM^mJi'iitly  or  it   may  develop  mi   caeatrieial   tissue  the  resuh  of"  a  previous 

lioeratioiK     There  U  a  teufleiurv  to  return  a  iter  removal.     Papilloma  tnay 

\m>  find  its  habitat  liere. 

Jfnliffiifmf  >ri*<»wths  are  n>«ua!ly,  j>erliap3^  ahvay.s  of  the  epitlielial  variety, 
ar  lt*3i.<*t  at  the  be^iuniu|r,  and  are  eoinraotdy  s<>roiidary  to  siuiihir  growths  on 
tlic*  omjunrtiva  or  seh'ra.  A  few  c'ase>  of  sarromff  ajipeariu^i:  |naniarily  on 
fho    roriK^n  itself  liave  bcmi   reporte<b      /^ry^/YK'*//  nuiy  attack   tlie  (M>niea. 

Congenital  Defects  of  the  Cornea. — ^Tlie  most  e( amnion  of  these 
ixr^    (Unnitifl  iiuaons  of  various  kin<ls  (Fig,  226).     Usually  they  are  t?t^ated 


L  23a.— Flbmnift  of  the  I'orfivii  inft^ir 


Fig,  il«>. — Derm olil  o ni h  ■  h  r 1 1 J  vv oma ii  ugfcl 


'HI  the  <"orneo-selei^al  marp:in»  and  are  sonietinirs  assoriuted  with  MUiie  other 
iiMilfonuation  of  thf  eye,  geueralJy  eolubiima  of  tlie  lid. 

Congenital  oparifirA  are  not  eojtimon^  but  a  number  of  eases  have  been 
rer.'orded.  Tht^v  may  Ik*  due  to  intra-titeriue  iuflunHuatron  or  to  arrest  of 
iWdopment  :  in  the  latter  ease  the  two  eyes  are  ajvt  to  be  affeetiHl  in  apjirox- 
irriately  the  same  nianner,  ( 'ottf/fniial  staph tflottta  has  l*een  described.  It 
imiy  Ik*  a^siwiated  with  a  clermoid  growtlu 

MirrophfhahnfjH  is  that  (*iKidition  in  wliieh  the  entire  eye  remains  in  a 
nidhnentary  state,  and  iti  wiiieh  the  et>niea   is  rednee<l  in  all  its  diameters. 

Mrtjahtphthalmos  l>ee  nuplitliabuos,  p.  llHh). 

S«*hntphihaim/if  is  tliat  eonditiuu  in  whii'h.  owin^  to  an  imjM'rfeet  ilitfer- 
fntlation  of  the  selera  and  eoriiea,  tlie  forruei"  eneroaehes  on  tlie  latter,  so  that 
n«ly  the  eeiitntl  part  iff  tln'  i't>rnea  remains  clear.  Sometimes  only  the  upper 
half  of  ilie  eornea   i>  atleettd. 


DISEASES  or  THE  SCLEEA. 

Episcleritis. — The  most  eonmion  form  uf  scleral  inHanunaticm  is  that 
known  as  rpm*lenttx^  in  which  the  sul>eonjunctival  tis?>ue  and  superficial 
layers  of  the  selera  are  eonj*Jintly  affected. 

Symptoms. —  K[ns<.^lcritis  manifests  itself  as  an  ill-defined  spot  nf  inHltra- 
|tion  with  ati  elevatitai  4>f  1  to  1.5  mm.  Its  scat  of  eleetinn  is  from  2  t<>  il  mm. 
distance  from  the  (*orncal  (mI^i*  and  to  the  outer  side.  Its  color  is  not  of  a  pure 
dei*p  nnl,  btit  rather  of  a  bluish  i»r  violet  hue  ;  it  is  not  movable  on  the  hall  and 
i**  mon*  or  less  sensitive  to  toueli.  The  conjnn<*tival  vessels  leading"  up  to  it 
are  eongesteil,  but  tht*  remaining  pari  of  the  sclcnd  surfaee  is  usually  clear* 
There  are  in  moj«t  t^ses  enusiderahle  pluitopholjia  and   laehrymation.     The 
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disease  is  tedious  in  its  course,  sometimes  running  for  several  weeks^  and  is 
subject  to  recurrences,  and  it  may  be  at  different  localities  on  the  ball. 

A  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  usually  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  it 
also  occurs  from  exposure  and  with  scrofula  and  menstrual  disorders. 

Treatment. — General  treatment  must  be  along  these  etiological  lines. 
Large  doses  of  salicylate  of  sodium  often  have  a  good  effect  on  the  pain 
and  shorten  the  course  of  the  disease ;  in  some  cases  pilocarpin  sweats  are 
beneficial.  Subconjunctival  injections  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  physiolog- 
ical salt  solution  have  been  used  with  good  effect.  Scarification  of  the  tissue 
has  also  been  recommended.  Heat  is  the  best  local  remedy,  and  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  hot  bathing  or  the  Japanese  hot  box.  As  iritis  has  been 
known  to  develop  during  its  course,  atropin  should  be  used  at  the  height  of 
the  disease ;  but  if  there  is  no  iritis,  pilocarpin  or  eserin  locally  (gr.  ^V^*  \)f 
combined  with  cocain,  is  most  useful.     Galvanism  has  l>een  recommended. 

Transitory  Episcleral  Congestion. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
rather  sudden  and  sometimes  intense  hyperemia  of  the  sclera  and  overlying 
conjunctiva,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two. 

Fuchs  (1895)  calls  it  episcleritis  partialis  fiigax.  The  author  has  called  it 
a  va^so-motor  dilatation  of  the  vessels  (1892).  The  "  hot-^ye''  of  Hutchinson  id 
probably  of  the  same  nature.  The  affection  is  liable  to  recur  for  years,  and  is 
not  attended  with  danger  to  vision.  It  is  usually  painful  and  accompanied 
by  photophobia  and  lachrymation.     Exceptionally  it  occurs  in  children. 

Heat  for  the  relief  of  pain  is  called  ft)r,  and  the  careful  employment  of 
cocain  may  be  of  use.  Any  dyscrasic  condition,  especially  rheumatism  and 
gout,  must  be  attended  to. 

Deep  Scleritis. — Inflammation  of  the  sclera  as  a  whole  is  very  uncom- 
mon independently  of  a  panophthalmitis.  But  the  deeper  layers  of  the  sclera 
can  become  inflamed,  though  this  is  seldom  the  case,  except  in  connection  with 
inflammation  of  the  underlying  uveal  tract.  A  very  common  instance  of  deep 
scleritis  is  what  is  known  as  scJerotico-^horoiditis  posterior,  nearly  always 
found  in  high  grades  of  myopia  (posterior  staphyloma)  (see  page  221).  The 
inflammation  affects  the  anterior  part  less  commonly,  when  it  is  known  as 
anterior  ttcleritis. 

The  disease  nearly  always  begins  in  the  uveal  tract,  and  the  sclera,  be- 
coming soft,  yields  to  the  intraocular  pressure  and  bulges,  causing  a  ciliary 
staphyloma  which  may  be  eipiatorial.  There  may  be  more  than  one  staphy- 
loma, and  they  may  invade  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  They  are  bluish  in  color 
from  the  pigment  showing  through  the  thin  scleral  tissue.  There  are  con- 
siderable congestion,  lachrymation,  an<l  photophobia,  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  depending  upon  the  amount  of  ciliary  or  iritie  involvement. 

In  a  less  intense  form  the  disease  may  he  chronic  and  last  for  years,  with 
recurrences.  Rheumatism,  gout,  and  syi)hilis  (gummatous  scleritis)  are  to  be 
counted  as  its  causes,  and  its  general  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  demonstrated  or  suspected  dyscrasia.  I^ocally,  heat,  atropin, 
and,  when  the  staphyloma  is  thin,  a  pressure  bandage,  are  indicated. 

Tumors  of  the  sclera  generally  are  extensions  from  the  neighboring 
conjunctiva  or  cornea.  The  benign  ones  are  fibromas  enchondromas,  and 
the  malignant   ones  are  epitheliomas  or  sarcomas. 

Melanosis  of  the  sclera  is  usually  congenital,  and  these  dark  spots 
are  common  in  the  negro  race.     Melanosis  may  occur  in  Addison's  disease. 

Abscess  of  the  sclera  has  been  observed.  It  is  usually  the  result  of 
injury,  and  seldom  idiopathic.  One  or  two  cases  of  osseous  degeneration  of 
the  sclera  have  been  reported. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS, 


Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Iris. — Heterophthalmos  is  tho  eon- 
(litiim  wlierc  the  \vk\vs  differ  in  culor.  One  iris  may  he  brown  and  the  other 
blin\  These  differeni-es  in  eolor  may  exist  in  the  s<inie  iris,  so  that  one  part 
will  hiivo  a  distinetly  different  nnunce  from  its  itnniediati'  surr  )nndings.  The 
l)i)[)illary  mai'gin  of  the  iris  may  hi-  qnile  different  in  shaihj  from  its  peripheral 
portions.  Minute  areas  difft^ring  in  eiJor  are  not  infretpiently  seen^  and 
6<niietiriies  these  areas  assnmu  tlie  ftnin  of  elevations  nfion  tlie  surface  <jf  the 
iris.    (See  also  page  147.) 

Persistent  pupillary  membrane  is  the  remains  of  the  memhrane  whieh 
weimierl  tlie  pnpillary  field  tluriug  fetal  lite,  ajid,  aecording  to  Manx,  is  part 
of  a  layer  of  tissue  oi'  the  head- mesoderm  containing  vessels  and  surrounding 
tht*  sccaiidary  ocular  vesicle  ;  this  layer  becomes  different iii ted  into  a  j>osterior 
portion,  the  rhorokf,  and  an  antcrif»r  portion,  the  mcmlratta  papUfarh  (see  also 

^pflg*'  2:]).  What  is  seen  of  this  niembmne  consists  tmly  of  a  number  of  tine 
^lally  pigmcnte<i}  tlireads^  anastomosing  with  one  another  and  arising  trom 
fc'' anterior  sin*face  of  the  iris  and  near  the  free  Ivorder  ivi'  the  latter;  in  other 
^>f^h^^  fmm  the  rin^nln^  IridU  minot\  The  threatls  arc  never  [present  in  any 
*>ftMderablc  numi»er,  for  rarely  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  usnally  less,  are 
*'*•      The.^  threatls  after  converging  pass  across  the  posterior  ehamber  and 

'^e  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  this  pcjint  being  IVequently 


T.^^^I9l9tlugimpiUtir>  iiu-ml«riine:  1,  pupil  cuutrtictt'd,  j.  pui^il  dilatvtl  (WiekerkiewIciK 


_.  ^*"1cod  by  a  pi^ent  s|>eck.  or  they  may  reaeh  the  anterior  ca}>side  at  different 
^  ^^ti?.  It  is  34jldoui  that  the  threads  spring  from  all  sides  (if  the  pupil,  lait 
^^^lly  from  one  or  twr»  |>oints.     They  <h*  not  invariably  pass  across  to  the 

:)ai 
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lenH  capHule,  hut  after  running  out  for  quite  a  distance  into  the  pupillary 
iield  they  return  to  the  irin  to  be  inserted  near  their  ])oint  of  origin. 

A  )>ersi8t(4it  pupiUary  numihrane  is  not  infrequently  confounded  with  the 
Hyiuvhice  which  remain  after  an  iritis,  but  the  oblique  illumination  will  reveal 
tlie  true  nature  of  the  affection.  Moreover,  the  pupil  dilates  symmetrically  tc 
its  full  extent  in  the  former  condition,  while  in  the  latter  case  irregularities 
may  be  sec»n  in  the  contour  of  the  pupil  (Fig.  227). 

Ac^cording  to  Fuchs,  j)ersistent  pupillary  membrane  is  of  comparatively 
fre(|U(?nt  occurrence  in  the  ncw-l)orn.  Jacob  and  others '  have  succeeded  in 
injecting  thesi*  threads  soon  after  birth,  thus  showing  that  the  threads  an 
ve8S(»ls.  As  is  well  known,  these  threads  un<lcrgo  atrophy  and  are  obliterated 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.     This  affection  is  not  often  seen  in  both  eyes 

The  disturbance  in  vision  is  slight,  depending  ujK)n  the  number  of  threadf 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  anterior  capsule  is  involved.  The  conditior 
pni(^ti(»ally  never  demands  operation,  though  von  Gniefe  resorted  to  opera- 
tion where  the  vision  was  yj^,y. 

Coloboma  of  the  Iris. — This  is  one  of  the  most  fretjuent  malformations 
met  with  in  the  eye.  It  consists  of  an  oval-shaj)etl  fissure  or  gap  in  the  iris 
which  has  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  jnipil  in  a  direction  usually  do^Ti- 
ward  and  a  little  inwaixl.  A  complete  coloboma  is  where  the  fissure  separates 
the  iris  in  its  entin^  breadth,  and  an  incomplete  coloboma  is  one  where  the 
deft  stops  short  of  the  ciliarj'  bonier  of  the  iris.  The  coloboma  is  usualh 
smaller  at  its  ciliary  end,  though  the  revei^se  of  this  has  been  obser\'ed  quite 
often,  in  such  cases  the  bonlers  l)eing  almost  parallel  instead  of  convergent 
Thert*  is  often  sch^'u  just  within  the  pupillary  end  of  the  fissure  a  slight  oon- 
stricticm  which  gives  to  the  j)upil  and  coloboma  together  the  api>earance  of  a 
keyhole.  Sometimes  the  j)upillarv  en<ls  of  the  fissure  are  bridge<l  over  by  a 
slender  membrane  or  a  threaci,  forming  what  has  IxH'n  descril)ed  as  the  hridgt- 
coloboma.  In  those*  casc»s  when^  a  thivad  has  been  forme<l  the  latter  is  sup 
|H>setl  to  l>e  the  remains  of  a  pupillary  membnme. 

('ololx^ma  is  genendly  bilatenil,  though  Manz  is  of  the  opinion  that  th€ 
affei»tit)n  is  more*  imiuently  monolatenil.  In  the  latter  variety  the  other  eye 
often  exhibits  pivuliarities,  either  in  the  color  of  the  iris  or  in  the  shape  of 
the  luipil. 

'1  he  (H>ngenital  coloboma  is  distinguisheil  froni  the  artificial  ct»lobonui  by 
the  pn»sence  in  the  former  of  the  sphincter,  while  in  the  latter, /.^■.  in  an 
artificial  iH»lol>oma  (as  after  an  iridectomy),  the  sj)hincter  has  been  excised 
along  the  margin  of  the  ct>lolK)ma. 

Coloboma  of  the  iris  is  due  to  incomplete  closure  <»f  the  <H'ular  fissure  <pi^ 
22\  and  ah>ng  with  this  cHuidition  iH>lolK>ma  of  the  ch<»roi4l  ot\en  exists,  and 
sometimes  the  fisv^un*  is  s<\»n  in  the  ciliary  IkhIv  and  lens,  and  even  in  tlieoplk 
nerve  and  macular  n*gion.  It  is  not  iufn^piently  ass4K'iat4Ml  with  niierc^>b- 
thalmos  and  cjitaract  (either  inrngi^iital  or  actjuinnl ).  and  otluT  fissures  whidi 
usually  cK>st»  in  fetal  life  may  In*  seen  to  have  jH'rsiste*!,  fonning  harelip  a»l 
coIol>oma  of  the  lids. 

The  dinvtion  of  the  iris-i»i>lolK»ma  is  u>ually  <li»wnwanl  and  inwanl,  boi 
exivptii»ns  to  this  rule  have  Uvn  obst^rvetl ;  for  example,  the  ctJolx>ma  ma.} 
1h»  ui>  anil  in,  up  and  out,  inwanl,  outw:inl,  or  di»wnwanl.  The  ac^conipany- 
ing  illustration  is  fnun  a  photi^graph  ( Fig.  22S)  of  f»iu«  of  the  ver}'  few  case 
n^|H>rtiHl  when*  the  iHtloUuna  was  dinxne^l  ujiwanl.  The  c:ise  was  first  put  oi 
rtH*i»nl  s*»veral  yesirs  agt>  by  TIumiUiM.- 

'  yffti.'^^'i-h'y.  /*••"*.<..  London,  vi-l.  xii.  |..  '\lo. 


pi^»<lu«iDjaj  tlu' drfi'ct,     TUv  rulr   |jl;iy('<l  hy  Ik  rrdlty  in    this  nifi'i'tioii   in  cer- 
tainly m>rtliy  i»f  ciinsulcnition. 

Irideremia,  or  Aniridia. — This  is  a  rninlitinn  \n  vyliii'li  tin-  ills  is  eitlNT 

;''yij|i|rk'ly  a!>sfnt  tir  in  wlurli  only  one  t»r  inort"  M'irnu^tJts  rvnuiiii.     Wlu-n  the 

mf/prernia  is  rftinifftii\  it   i>  |Missiblt'  tu  str  tin*  entirt-  Irns,  wtjit^h  is  n\\vu  so 

'''^f»*ise(l  that  i"V<M»  when  cjitanirt  is  jiresent  there*  is  ^mhI  sit^ht,  thure  l>eing 

H^Hc^  enough    between  the  e<lge  of  the  lens   ami  the  eiliary  processes  for 

"'f    light   Ut  piis^  thrtnigh.     When  the   iritlereniia    is   htfowphir  there  is  an 

^'*^*onci»  of  the  iris  at  eertiiin  ]ioint>,  so  that  only  a  segment  remains  here  and 

toere,     Tlie   narrow   rini  of  iris  whieh    is   Hjnietiines   seen    just   Ik'IuiuI  the 

^f"nc«H>rlenil    jnnrtion   all    th*^   way   aronnd    is   not    ineotn|>lete    irideremia. 

,  ^     ^Iyn[>ia,   hyjxnxuna,   astigmatism^  and    amhlyr»|)ia   are   oftet*    present    in 

*^<loretnia  ;  also  a  ehnidy  eornen.     (*atar"aet   is  not   infre^jnently  fountl  as^o- 

**'!lt:^^|  with    it,   genenilly    in   the   form   of    the   anteriot'   or   posterior   pdar 

^t^E f<.|i^.t^  whieli  in  these  eases  is  nsnally  enngenital.      It  slionhl  Ue  sjiiil,  how- 

**'^***«*,  that  eyes  tilfeefed  with    irideremia   an*  peenliarly  prone  to  eataraet,  so 

•Hat:   this  last-named  (condition   may  mtikt^  its  appearance  {iny  time  after  liirth. 

Irideremia  is  almost  always  si  hinocnlar  aflrrtion.      As  regards  its  etiology, 

I*'^^^"^^'  iindonbtwily  plays  im  importani  role.     Thi*  atfeetion   is  clearly  one 

^*^     ri'tardeil  devetopment. 

Vnder  tlii>  head  slumld  hr  mentioned  those  eases  where  ther<^  is  a  narrow 
X\tt\  (>f  \j^^  spriniriiig  out  all   the  way  aronn<l   in  front  of  the  peripluTv  of 
iHf?  |(.||i;^     This  condition  is  cme  ste|»  reiui^ve*!   from   irideremia,  anil  is  really 
^^  ItlHlinKv  i*f  rHfftmfntfti'tf  tlrn/njimtnf  nj   titr  tri^. 
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The  wearing  of  dark  glasses  in  irideremia  sometimes  gives  great  relief, 
or  spectacles  with  a  stenopaic  slit. 

Ectopia  PupillsB  {Eccentric  Position  of  the  Pupil ;  Corectopia). — The 
normal  situation  of  the  pupil  is  not  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  iris,  but 
a  little  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  center.  Sometimes  the  pupil 
is  found  eccentrically  located.  It  may  be  near  the  normal  site,  and  again 
it  may  be  remote  from  this  situation,  as,  for  instance,  near  the  ciliary  boraer. 
Such  a  pupil  is  long-oval  in  shape,  rarely,  if  ever,  round.  The  most  usual 
location  is  downward  and  inward,  though  it  has  been  observed  upward. 

We  are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  ectopia.  Some  authors 
believe  that  the  condition  is  closely  allied  in  its  origin  to  coloboma  of  the  iris, 
and  give  as  a  reason  that  the  misplacement  is  nearly  always  at  the  most  fi^ 

auent  location  for  coloboma.  Others  hold  the  opinion  that  ectopia  pupillte  is 
ue  to  a  lack  of  development  of  the  muscular  elements  of  the  iris  at  a  certain 
point,  with  possibly  an  excessive  development  of  the  same  elements  at  a 
point  opposite,  the  effect  being  to  pull  over  the  pupil  to  the  stronger  side. 

A  not  infrequent  complication  of  ectopia  pupillse  is  a  dislocated  lens. 

Dyscoria  (Faulty  Pupil), — ^This  is  a  conaition  in  which  the  pupil  is 
faulty  or  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  presence 
of  little  excrescences  on  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  These  excrescences  may 
attain  such  a  size  as  even  to  meet  at  different  points  in  the  pupillary  field, 
leaving  only  here  and  there  small  openings — a  condition  called  corestenoma 
congenitum  (Von  Amnion),  also  »o/yeorta.  The  condition  is  not  infrequently 
seen  in  horses.     The  nature  of  these  excrescences  is  not  known. 

Motor  Disturbances  of  the  Iris. — The  movements  of  the  iris  con- 
sist in  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  a  motor  disturbance  of 
the  iris  means  an  affection  which  is  characterized  by  some  alteration  in  the 
size  of  the  pupil. 

Mydria43i8  and  Myosis. — An  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  may 
show  itself  in  either  persistent  dilatation  {mydriasis)  or  contraction  (myosis) 
of  the  pupil,  or  in  a  condition  in  which  the  pupil  is  incessantly  dilating  and 
contracting  (see  also  page  149). 

Hippus. — This  condition  is  one  which  is  characterized  by  constant  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  pupil.  It  is  really  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  sphincter 
pupillse  (see  also  page  151). 

Iridodonesis  (iris  tremulam)  is  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  iris  when- 
ever the  eyeball  is  moved,  and  is  due  to  loss  of,  or  defective  support  of, 
the  iris.  The  condition  is  often  seen  after  cataract  extraction,  especially 
the  simple  extraction.  It  is  observed  in  cases  of  fluid  vitreous  where 
trophic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  lens  and  the  latter  has  become 
smaller ;  in  congenital  cataract  where  the  lens  has  undergone  calcareous 
degenerati(m  and  shrinkage ;  and,  finally,  in  luxation  of  the  lens.  Although 
not  a  functional  motor  disturbance  of  the  iris,  iridodonesis  is  conveniently 
referred  to  in  this  place. 

H3rperemia  of  the  Iris. — Hyperemia  of  the  iris  is  characterized  bv  a 
change  in  the  color  of  the  iris,  which  assumes  a  yellowish-red  shade,  so  tliar 
a  blue  or  gray  iris  appears  greenish,  and  a  brown  iris  will  have  in  it  a  sugges- 
tion of  red.  In  dark  eyes,  however,  this  discoloration  is  not  so  markea  as 
it  is  in  eyes  of  the  blond  tyi>e.  As  a  rule,  this  symptom  is  more  noticeable 
in  cases  of  hyperemia  than  in  conditions  of  marked  iritis,  where  the  iris  is 
the  seat  of  structural  changes,  and  where  the  aqueous  humor  is  filled  with 
the  products  of  the  inflammation.  De  Wecker  remarks  upon  the  frequency 
with  which  a  similar  discoloration  of  the  iris  occurs  in  severe  subconjunctival 
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hemorrhages,  and  he  thinks  that  in  such  cases  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  either 
the  iris  or  the  aqueous  humor  has  become  infiltrated  with  the  soluble  coloring 
matter  in  the  bloo<l. 

In  cases  of  chronic  hyperemia  there  is  a  discoloration  of  the  iris  due  to 
chsLT^gf^  in  the  pigment-cells,  and  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  pigment  at 
the  pupillary  border,  which  becomes  ragged  and  notched.  These  changes 
are  only  seen  after  the  hyperemia  has  existed  for  a  long  time.  The  same 
gppearance  of  the  iris  is  seen  in  very  old  people  without  coincident  hyperemia, 
an3  is  attributable  to  Beniie  changes  in  the  iris. 

In   hyperemia  of  the  iris  the   pupil  no  longer   reacts  as  it  does  nor- 
mally,  but  remains  more  or  less  contracted ;   and  this  sluggishness  of  the 
pupil   is  even  noticeable  when   atropin  is  used,  several  instillations  of  the 
tftydriatic  being  required  to  secure  full  dilatation.    One  of  the  first  symptoms 
of   hyperemia  of  the  iris  is  the  pericorneal  congestion,  which  is  of  the  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  aiFections  of  the  uvea  and  cornea,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
very  fine  vessels  situated  in  the  episcleral  tissue  and  running  out  in  straight 
toes  from  the  corneal  margin,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  fringe  to  the  latter 
^ructure. 

Etiolofiry. — Hyperemia  of  the  iris  often  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  iris ; 
indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  every  iritis  is  preceded  by  a  stage  of  hyperemia. 
The  cause  of  hyperemia,  then,  may  be  sought  for  in  anything  which  will  pro- 
duce an  iritis.  Inflammation  in  structures  anatomically  connected  with  the 
iris  may  bring  about  hyperemia  in  the  latter ;  for  instance,  keratitis,  partic- 
ularly the  phlyctenular  form.  A  foreign  body  on  the  cornea  or  the  effect 
upon  the  cornea  of  a  caustic  agent  will  produce  very  quickly  hyperemia  of 
the  iris.  Inflammations  of  the  choroid  and  ciliary  body  are  fruitful  sources 
of  this  phenomenon,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  affections  of  the  sclera ; 
for  instance,  episcleritis. 

Treatment. — Rest,  dark  glasses,  and  the  instillation  of  atropin.  An 
investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  hyperemia  will  suggest  the  proper  general 
treatment. 

Iritis  (Inflammation  of  the  Iris). — The  two  most  frequent  causes  of  iritis 
are  probably  syphilis  and  rheumatism,  and  yet  there  is  no  constant  and  dis- 
tinctive symptom  by  which  we  can  infallibly  recognize  which  diathesis  is 
present.  Symptoms  which  one  author  regards  as  characteristic  of  syphilitic 
iritbare  mentioned  by  another  as  belonging  also  to  rheumatic  iritis,  and  vice 
tend.  If  all  cases  of  iritis  of  syphilitic  origin  presented  the  characteristic 
formation  of  nodules,  it  would  be  reason  enough  for  making  syphilitic  iritis 
one  grand  division  of  the  subject ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
najority  of  cases  of  iritis  are  due  to  syphilis,  the  appearance  of  nodules 
(macfoscopically)  is  the  exception  rather  tnan  the  rule. 

Iritis  of  rheumatic  origin  is  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  peculiar  in 
its  great  tendency  to  recurrence,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  iritis  of  this  type 
possesses  greater  liability  to  recur  than  the  syphilitic  form.  Exception  might 
he  made  of  those  cases  of  iritis  seen  with  arthritis  deformans,  especially  in 
young  persons.  In  such  cases  the  prognosis  is  bad,  owing  to  the  persistency 
of  the  constitutional  affection.  Iritis  of  syphilitic  origin  is  constantly  encoun- 
tered where  recurrent  attacks  have  been  making  their  appearance  for  years. 
In  both  syphilis  and  rheumatism  iritis  will  be  apt  to  reappear  so  long  as 
die  constitutional  disease  is  present.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  it  confuses  the  sub- 
ject to  treat  it  from  a  diathetic  point  of  view,  the  old  divisions  of  iritis — 
P'ttfe,  BercuSj  and  parenchymatous — although  by  no  means  free  from 
<)lg«ctioQ8y  will  be  followed. 
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Objective  Symptoms. — The  disease*  in  general  is  characterized  by  all 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  described  in  conne<;ti()n  with  hyperemia  of  the 
iris,  except  that  these  symptoms  now  are  more  intense  and  are  asscx?iated  with 
an  exudate.  This  exudate  may  be  thrown  out  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  iris  and  into  the  posterior  chamber,  causing  adhesions  Ixjtween  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  capsule  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  {poiierior 
syncchifv).  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  there  is  complete  adhesion  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens — a  condition 
known  as  total  posterior  synechia. 

The  exudate  on  the  jwsterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  found  in  the  pigmentary 
layer,  and  the  region  where  the  synechise  are  most  apt  to  occur  is  al)ont  the 
pupil,  for  here  the  iris  is  in  contact  with  the  lens-capsule.  The  exudate  may 
he  found  also  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  it  may  be  thrown  out 
into  the  aqueous  humor,  and,  dropping  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
form  a  hypopyon  ^ ;  or  it  may  be  found  in  the  cornea  in  the  sha])e  of  small 
points  situated  in  the  membrane  of  Descemet  (so-called  keratitis  pundatay  see 
page  327).  Sometimes  the  exudate  is  poured  out  into  the  pupillary  field,  in 
which  case  it  usually  proceeds  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  In  such 
cases  the  iris  reflex  is  lost.  Finally,  the  exudate  occurs  in  the  substance 
proper  of  the  iris,  and  shows  itself  by  swelling  of  the  iris,  which  is  oflen 
thrown  into  folds. 

It  may  be  stated  broadly  that  when  the  exudate  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
region  about  the  pupil  we  are  dealing  with  plastic  intis ;  that  when  the 
exudate  is  found  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  cornea  we  are  dealing  with  serous  iritis ;  and,  finally,  that  when  the  iris  is 
swollen  and  thrown  into  folds  we  have  before  us  the  jK^^^^nchymatous  variety 
of  the  disease. 

A(»cording  to  De  Wecker,  neither  the  plastic  nor  the  serous  form  of  iritis 
is  apt  to  leave  lasting  changes  in  the  iris,  while  in  parenchymatous  iritis  there 
is  more  or  less  obliteration  of  vessels  and  disappearance  of  pigment. 

Iritis  Simplex  or  Plastic  Iritis. — Pericorneal  congestion  is  always  pres- 
ent in  this  form  of  iritis,  and  its  varying  intensity  offers  good  eviclence 
of  the  grade  of  the  disease.  In  very  light  cases  of  plastic  iritis  the  peri- 
corneal congestion  may  be  so  insignificant  as  easily  to  be  overlooked,  while  at 
()th(?r  times  it  may  show  itself  in  chemosis,  though  this  is  rare  even  in  the 
most  intense  inflammations  of  the  iris.  The  cornea  does  not  participate^ 
though  on  superficial  glance  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Oblinue  illu- 
mination, however,  will  show  that  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  dulness  of 
the  cornea  is  nothing  more  than  a  loss  of  the  iris  reflex,  due  to  the  exudate 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  to  the  slightly  cloudy  aqueous  humor. 
A  cloudy  aijiieoiis  humor  is  not  a  noticeable  feature  in  this  variety  of  iritis, 
while  it  is  a  condition  quite  characteristic  of  serous  iritis. 

The  ])iipil  is  contracted  and  sluggish,  and  shows  no  response  to  the  usual 
tests.  This  condition  of  the  pupil  often  i)ersists  in  sj)ite  of  the  use  of  a 
mydriatic,  and  frequent  instillations  will  be  nwessiiry  to  get  the  same  dilata- 
tion which  ordinarily  can  be  obtaineil  by  one  instillation.  The  explanation 
of  this  must  be  sought  for  not  only  in  the  ciliary  irritation,  and  in  the  dimin- 
ished activity  of  the  dilator  fibers  caused  by  their  infiltration  with  inflamma- 
tory products,  but  also  in  the  necessjirv  loss  of  activity  in  a  tissue  which  is 
inflamed  and  swollen  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  presence  of  the  exudates  which  bind 
the  border  of  the  i>upil  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.     These  exudates 

*  Sometimes  a  gelatin -like  mass  i»  de[M)site4l  in  the  anterior  chamber,  which,  when  it  con- 
solidates, resembles  a  disl(K'ate<l  lens.     This  is  the  so-ealled  xpom/y  iritU, 
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niay  be  seen  by  oblique  illumination.  Several  instillations  of  atropin  will 
bring  out  strikingly  the  deformities  in  the  pupil ;  those  parts  of  the  pupil 
wbidi  are  not  adherent  will  resj)ond  to  the  mydriatic,  while  the  points  which 
are  bound  down  to  the  lens  will  remain  fixed. 

Sometimes  the  entire  pupillary  margin  is  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the 
Jens — a  condition  known  as  seclwfion  of  the  pupil.  This  kind  of  synechia  is 
not  usually  the  result  of  one  attack  of  iritis,  but  is  found  as  a  sequel  of  sev- 
eral recurrent  attacks.  At  other  times  the  pupillary  field  is  completely  fille<l 
with  a  mass  of  exudate,  producing  the  condition  known  as  occlusion  of  the 
pupil.  If  the  adhesions  are  slight,  they  C4in  be  broken  loose  by  the  action 
of  atropin,  and  when  this  is  done  small  pigment-specks  may  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  lens,  marking  the  points  where  the  iris  was  adherent. 

Serous  IritdB. — Instead  of  a  plastic  exudate,  there  maybe  an  exudate, 
serous  in  character,  containing  solid  elements,  which  are  always  to  some 
extent  deposited  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  There  seems  to  be 
an  increased  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  the  latter  is  quite  cloudy. 
The  deposits  upon  the  membrane  of  Descemet  are  sometimes  very  fine,  and 
are  to  be  seen  as  small  whitish  or  yellowish- white  dots  which  can  be  brought 
out  by  oblique  illumination  or  by  examination  with  a  strong  convex  lens  (see 
Fig.  221).  These  deposits  are  sometimes  found  on  the  anterior  capsule  of  the 
lens.  Synechiae  are  not  as  prominent  symptoms  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
variety  of  iritis  as  they  are  in  the  plastic  form,  although  they  ap}x»ar  ulti- 
nwtely  and  contribute  very  materially  to  the  grave  prognosis. 

Atroj)in,  therefore,  will  not  disclose  irregularities  in  the*  contour  of  the 
P"pil  to  the  same  extent  as  in  plastic  iritis,  and  frequently  the  pupil  is  sym- 
'netrit'ally  dilated,  though  never  ad  maximum.  The  pericorneal  congestion  is 
Ui^ually  slight.  The  tension,  as  a  rule,  is  elevated,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
^vpersecretion  going  on  within  the  eye.  The  pupil  by  its  dilatation  shows 
the    effect  of  this  increased  tension. 

It  is  more  than  prolmble  that  in  serous  iritis  the  entrance  to  Schlemm's 
«Jnal  is  blocked  with  exudate — a  condition  which  of  itself  would  be  apt  to 
brin^  al)out  glaucomatous  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  hypopyon  is  absent  in  serous 
iritir*.  Opacities  in  the  vitreous  body  are  very  common,  and  degeneration  of 
thi«  |Kirt  of  the  eye  usually  follows  sooner  or  later.  Ultimately,  the  inflam- 
mation affects  the  whole  eye. 

Parenchymatous  Iritis. — In  this  form  of  iritis  the  inflammation  attacks 
the  iris  tissue  itself.  Instead  of  an  exudate  on  the  anterior  or  posterior 
surfiiee  of  the  iris,  the  exudate  is  found  within  the  iris.  The  swelling, 
whioh  is  always  present,  is  often  circumscribed,  and  produces  an  impression 
as  though  there  were  vodulcs  within  the  iris.  The  masses  of  exudate  are 
pigrmented,  and  are  found  around  the  pupillary  margin,  often  binding  the  iris  to 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens.  Sometimes  these  exudates  find  their  way  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  and,  settling  at  the  l)ottoin  of  the  latter,  form  In/pO" 
pifoh;  at  other  times  they  are  thrown  out  into  the  ])osterior  eham])er.  Even 
the  pupil  is  sometimes  fille<l  with  these  yellowish  masses.  The  ap|Knirance 
of  the  iris  is  dull,  and  jwricorneal  congestion  is  usually  intense.  There  often 
"^y  be  set»n  the  formation  of  little  yellowish-red  nodules  traversed  by 
blood-vessels,  practically  what  is  observed  in  the  so-«illed  syphilitic  iritis, 
and  designated  iritis  papulosa  (Fuchs)  when  oc'curriiig  in  the  secondary  stage 
^^  ^vphilis ;  iritis  gummosa^  in  the  tertiary  stage. 

A  typical  parenchymatous  iritis  may  be  j)roduced  in  rabbits  by  injecting 
^u  ^P  a  suspension  of  the  f<taphiflococn(f<  anr('ih'<  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
^"C  inflammation  being  attended  with  the  formation  of  small  elevations  on 
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the  iris  and  nodular  masses  at  the  pupillary  border,  not  unlike  the  appear- 
ances visible  in  the  same  disease  in  man. 

In  parenchymatous  iritis  there  is  often  present  a  pupillary  membrane 
which  stretches  over  the  entire  pupillary  area.  Sometimes  a  purulent  infil- 
tration of  the  iris  {pumdent  iritis)  occurs,  with  a  deposit  of  leukocytes  in 
the  anterior  chamber.  Parenchymatous  iritis,  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  to 
the  iris,  may  leave  the  eye  unimpaired  in  its  functions. 

De  Wecker  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  hypopyon  in 
these  cases.  It  differs  from  the  hypopyon  seen  in  keratitis,  because  it  is 
much  thinner  and  changes  its  iK)sition  with  every  movement  of  the  head, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  undergoes  absorption,  fre- 
quently disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Subjective  Symptoms  of  Iritis. — While  iritis  may  exist  without  pain 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  the  serous  fonn),  as  a  rule  this  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  The  pain  is  not  referred  so  much  to  the  eyeball  as  to  the  temples 
and  forehead  and  the  neighboring  regions  supplied  by  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  is  of  a  boring  character  and  apt  to  be  more  intense  at  night.  The 
pain  is  not  only  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  ciliary  nerves  by  the  products 
of  the  inflammation,  but  also  the  result  of  an  actual  involvement  of  these 
nerves  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Pain,  however,  is  no  absolutely  reliable 
index  of  the  grade  of  an  iritis.  Plastic  iritis,  as  a  rule,  is  characterized  by 
more  pain  than  the  parenchymatous  form,  yet  one  would  be  disposed  to 
expect  the  opposite.  Fournier,'  among  others,  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  parenchymatous  iritis,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  anatomical  changes 
present,  is  often  associated  with  little  or  no  pain. 

Lachrymation  and  photophobia  vary  with  the  ciliary  neuralgia.  Visual 
disturbance  is  always  present,  and  varies  in  degree  with  the  clouding  of  the 
aqueous  humor  and  with  the  extent  to  which  the  pupillary  area  is  occupied 
with  exudates.  In  serous  iritis  the  disturbance  in  vision  may  be  explained 
by  changes  in  the  vitreous  body  and  choroid,  and  even  in  the  optic  nerve. 
Finally,  such  constitutional  symptoms  as  fever  and  nausea  have  been  occa- 
sionally observed,  and  a  coated  tongue  is  a  frequent  accompaniment. 

Etiologry. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to  iritis  are  /oca/ and  comsfUutional. 
Among  the  first  class  are  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea,  which  have  remained 
there  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  the  cjireless  and  continued  use  of 
c^austic  agents ;  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball ;  and  swollen  masses  of 
lens-matter.  Iritis  may  arise  from  an  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  sclera, 
ciliary  body,  or  choroid,  in  which  cases  iritis  extends  by  continuity  of  tissue. 
Finally,  iritis  may  arise  from  trouble  in  the  other  eye — sympathetic  oph- 
thalmitis. 

Among  the  diatheses  which  give  rise  to  iritis,  ^//y>A///.s  stands  easily  first. 
Indeed,  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  iritis  cjui  probably  be  traced  to 
this  source.  The  iritis  is  generally  of  the  plastic  variety,  although  the 
parenchymatous  form  may  occur.  It  shows  itself  generally  in  the  secondarj- 
stage  of  syphilis,  and  when  the  p«Tn»nchyniatous  form  of  the  disease  prevails 
there  are  often  seen  small  nodules  either  at  the  margin  of  the  i)upil  or  at  the 
ciliary  bonier  of  the  iris,  and  at  these  points  there  are  usually  synechiae. 
When  the  nodules  di«ip[)ear  there  may  remain  in  the  iris  atrophic  areas.  While 
the  presence  of  these  nmlules  prolmbly  justifies  the  surgeon  in  diagnosticating 
the  cast*  as  one  of  syphilitic  iritis,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  iritis,  where  a  syphilitic  origin  is  clearly  demonstnible,  apmrently 
no  nodules  are  present.    The  nodules  may  attain  quit(^  a  large  size,  anci  several 

*  "Des  Aflbftions  ociilaires  d'origine  syphilitiqiie,"  Jonnml  (POphtal.  tie  Parh,  pp.  495-543. 
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of  them  may  fill  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  increasing  in  size,  may  burst 
tbrough  the  envelopes  of    the  eye.     This  termination  is  rare.     Het'edUary 
syphUts  seldom  gives  rise  to  iritis,  and  when  it  does  the  subjects  are  usually 
young  people,  just  as  is  the  case  with  interstitial  keratitis. 

Jiheumatmn  (articular)  is  another  not  infrequent  cause  of  iritis.  Two 
such  cases  the  writer  has  in  mind — one,  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  who  has 
not  Mralked  for  four  years,  and  who  is  completely  disabled  from  articular 
rheumatism  ;  the  other,  a  young  woman  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
conlined  to  her  bed  for  eight  years.  The  girl  has  only  light  perception,  her 
pupils  being  entirely  bound  down  by  adhesions,  while  in  the  case  of  the  boy 
there  is  seclusion  of  the  pupil  in  one  eye,  and  the  other  eye  possesses  only 
sufficient  sight  to  allow  him  to  see  large  objects.  Both  these  patients  have 
bad  skilful  treatment,  which  has  availed  but  little,  owing  to  the  intensity  of 
the   constitutional  affection. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  rheumatic  diathesis  gives  rise  to  distinctive 
ocular  symptoms,  though  some  authors  speak  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  epis- 
cleral and  pericorneal  congestion.     As  might  be  inferred,  rheumatism  of  the 
character  seen  in  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  when  associated  with  iritis, 
would  probably  be  the  occasion  of  recurrent  attacks  of  the  eye-affection. 
Id  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  gout  often  gives  rise  to  iritis. 

Gonorrhea  sometimes  causes  iritis.  In  such  a  case  no  doubt  there  is  a 
general  infection,  although  it  is  not  at  all  })robable  that  the  gonococcus  gets 
into  the  intraocular  circulation,  but  its  toxins  reach  the  eye  and  there  give 
rise  to  iritis.  Inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  commonly  precedes  the  eye- 
affection.  When  iritis  is  found  as  a  resuh  of  gonorrhea,  it  shows  a  tendency 
to  recur,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  a  renewal  of  the  pains  and  swell- 
ing in  the  joint. 

Scrofula  {scrofulous  iritis)  sometimes,  but  rarely,  gives  rise  to  iritis,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  hereditary  syphilis,  the  subjects  are  young  persons. 
According  to  Fuchs,  iritis  in  these  cases  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
lardaceous-looking  deposits  or  exudates,  which  seem  to  grow  out  from  the 
»na8  of  the  chamber.  Anemia  may  be  associated  with  an  iritis  of  this 
character. 

Relapsing  fever  (iritis  in  acute  infectious  diseases),  typhus  and  typhoidy 
mnll-poXy  cerebrospinal  meningitis^  pyeynia,  and  even  epidemic  influenza 
(grippe),  have  been  known  to  cause  iritis.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  in 
retapging  fever  is  very  tedious  in  its  course.  Iritis  is  occasionally  caused 
by  malaria  {periodic  iritis)  and  by  irregularities  of  menstruation  {iritis 
catamenaliM). 

Diabetes  {diabetic  iritis)  is  another  very  rare  cause  of  iritis.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  hypopyon  is  often  observed  in  this  variety  of  iritis,  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  usually  favorable. 

Tuberculosis  in  other  organs  may  give  rise  to  iritis  {tubercu/ous  iritis), 
although  such  an  origin  is  not  often  seen.  Tuberculosis  shows  itself  in  the 
'ris  either  in  the  form  of  grayish-red  nodules  or  as  a  solitary  tubercle 
'csembling  a  neoplasm.  Children  are  usually  the  subjects.  While  it  is  a 
vciy  rare  affection,  it«  nature  is  well  understood,  for  Cohnheim  has  produced 
^e  disease  experimentally  in  rabbits  by  intrcMlucing  small  pieces  of  tuber- 
cnlous  material  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  inmiediatc?  effect  of  this 
<^peration  is  apparently  negative,  but  within  a  month  iritis  sets  in  and  the 
characteristic  gray  nodules  appear.  These  increase  in  number  till  they  fill 
^P  the  anterior  chamber,  when  (unless  the  animal  dies)  they  may  break 
through  the  coats  of  the  eye.     This  is  the  disseminated  form  of  the  affection. 
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The  little  nodules  are  usually  located  at  the  pupillary  margin.  In  man  the 
disease  is  generally  followed  by  a  plastic  irido-cyclitis  and  loss  of  the  eye. 

Tuberculoids  of  the  iris  also  occurs  as  a  solitary  tubercle.  This  tubercle 
more  often  appears  alone,  though  it  may  exist  along  with  the  nodules. 
When  alone  the  symptoms  of  iritis  can  be  absent — that  is,  for  a  certain 
period  of  its  history — although  iritis  ultimately  appears.  It  was  regarded 
by  von  Graefe  at  first  as  a  tumor,  and  described  as  such  under  the  name 
of  granuloma.     Haab  first  demonstrated  its  true  nature. 

The  disseminated  form  may  occur  in  both  eyes,  but  the  solitary  form  has 
only  been  observed  in  one  eye.     In  both  varieties  the  eye  is  usually  lost. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  what  has  been  called  recun*ent  iritiSy  where 
the  patient  for  months  may  be  free  of  the  disease  and  suddenly  an  outbreak 
will  occur.  Both  eyes  are  usually  affected,  but  rarely  at  the  same  time. 
Synechiie  are  frequently  left  after  an  attack^  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
their  presence  determined  subsequent  attacks,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  persistent  constitutional  affection  (generally  syphilis)  is  responsible 
for  the  recurrences.  It  has  been  observed  that  men  more  often  than  women 
are  the  subjects  of  this  variety  of  iritis. 

Traumatism  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  cases  of  iritis.  The  injury 
may  be  accidental,  or  may  be  inflicted  during  tlie  course  of  an  operation,  or 
occur  as  the  result  of  an  operation — e.  g.  after  discission  of  the  lens. 

No  time  of  life  seems  exempt  from  iritis,  although  it  is  exceptionally  seen 
in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  is  not  often  met  with  after  the 
seventieth  year.  According  to  von  Amnion  and  von  Arlt,  iritis  is  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 

Patholoerical  Anatomy. — The  iris  is  thickened  and  infiltrated  with 
round-cells.  This  round-cell  infiltration  will  be  found  marked  along  the 
blood-vessels.  The  exudate  is  comjwsed  of  fibrin  filled  up  with  leukocytes 
and  round-cells,  and  is  generally  more  extensive  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris.  When  found  in  the  pupillarj^  field  the  exudate  is  ri(*h  in  pigment- 
granules,  although  this  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  every  wliere.  The  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels  are  tliickened  and  capillary  hemorrliages  are  abundant. 
Masses  of  granular  debris,  the  exact  nature  of  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, are  always  present.  In  cases  where  seclusion  of  the  pupil  has  oc*curred 
it  will  be  found  tliat  the  iris  has  undergone  atropliy  in  those  parts  bordering 
uj>on  the  pupil.  Where  the  entire  ]>osterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  bound  down 
to  the  lens,  sooner  or  later  atrophy  of  the  whole  iris  occurs,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  all  that  is  left  is  a  thin  membrane,  and  here  nnd  there  within  its 
folds  a  clunij)  of  disintegrated  cells.  Sometimes  then*  are  scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  stru(;ture  of  the  iris  ;  even  the  sphincter  has  disa])peared. 

Diagnosis. — The  character  of  the  conjunctival  congestion,  the  slightly 
turbid  acjueous,  and  the  slu<r<rish  jnipil  in  iritis  distinguish  it  from  conjuncti- 
vitis. If  the  two  irides  are  compared,  the  change  of  color  of  the  affected  iris, 
due  to  hyperemia,  will  be  observed.  In  conjunctivitis  the  pain  is  burning 
in  character,  is  referred  esj)eeially  to  the  lids,  and  is  quite  constant,  while  in 
iritis  it  is  usually  paroxysmal,  is  referred  to  the  temples  and  brows,  and  often 
is  more  intense  at  night.  Vision  is  never  materially  affected  in  simple  con- 
junctivitis, while  visual  disturbance  in  iritis  is  the  rule.  Iritis  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  glaucoma  (with  which  it  is  often  confounded  by  the  inex- 
perienced) by  the  size  of  the  puj)il,  which  in  the  former  disease  is  ccmtracted, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  dilated.  The  tension,  while  it  may  be  elevated  in 
iritis  (j)artirularly  in  the  serous  form),  is  not  so  as  a  rule.  The  tension  in 
glaucoma  is  always  elevated. 
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Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  cause  and  also  upon  the  changes 
ir/iich  have  already  taken  place  in  the  iris.     If  the  pupil  is  conij)Ietely 
r/ilatable  with  atropin^  the  prognosis   may  be  reganled  as  favorable.     The 
presence  of  numerous  synechiae,  especially  when  one  or  moi-e  fail  to  yield  to 
the  action  of  the  mydriatic,  means  often  a  recurrence  of  the  iritis,  although 
cases  are  not  infrequently  seen  where  two  or  three  synechite  have  been  pres- 
ent for  several  years,  without  recurrence  of  the  iritis ;  and  with  goixl  vision. 
H'^hore  there  is  either  secbmon  or  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  an  acciuuulation  of 
aqueous  often  occurs  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  leads  to  a  bulging  forward 
of  the  iris  and  ultimately  to  increased  tension  {Hecondari/  f/lauroma),     Wh(»re 
there  is  a  total  posterior  synechia,  the  iris  instead  of  bulging  forward  may  be 
retracted  at  its  periphery,  and  here  we  will  have  usually  diminished  tension. 
Sometimes  the  iritis  runs  a  chronic  course,  being  characterized  by  sluggish- 
nesij^  of  the  pupil,  cloudy  aqueous,  an  occasional  synechia,  and  by  usually  no 
niarked  painful  symptoms.    The  conditions  just  mentioned  mean  that  the  eye 
V*a»    been  the  seat  of  disease  for  a  considerable  time,  that  in  conseipience  the 
intejrrity  of  the  lens  (so-called  injUimnintovy  cataract),  of  the  ciliary  region — 
^n  fact,  of  the  whole  posterior  segment  of  the  eye — has  been  in  a  measure 
pj^rmanently  impaired.     The  prognosis  then  is  bad  for  anything  like  restora- 
tion of  good  vision. 

The  condition  of  the  adjacent  structures  has  an   important  bearing  u|K)n 
the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  iritis  the  following 
rather  striking  sentences  seem  appropriate  :  "  There  is  one  ground,  however, 
on  which  I  strongly  object  to  this  ticketing  of  iritis  with  the  names  of  various 
diseases — namely,  that  habit  is  likely  to  mislead  the  inexperienced  practitioner 
into  an  endeavor  to  treat  the  name  c)u  the  ticket,  while  the  iritis  may  be 
neglected  until  it  has  done  irreparable  harm.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disease 
which  prevents  the  occurrencte  of  iritis,  and  henc(»  1  do  not  know  of  any 

with  which  it  may  not  sometimes  be  associated AVe  do  not  understand 

a  given  case  one  whit  better  for  calling  it  *  rheumatic,'  and  the  term  tends  to 
rel^ate  to  the  second  place,  as  a  mere  a(?cident  of  another  affection,  a  malady 
in  which  all  our  skill  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  adequately  to  discharge  our 
res|K>nsibilitics  to  the  patient"  (Robert  Brudenell  Carter).* 

Rest  for  the  iris  is  reached  by  the  instillation  of  atropin.  This  drug 
paralyzes  the  sphincter,  stops  the  incessant  movements  of  the  puj>il,  reducH's 
the  hyperemia,  and  by  dilating  the  pupil  breaks  loose  the  adhesions,  which 
are  not  likely  to  recur  during  mydriasis.  Atroj)in  is  to  the  eye  in  iritis 
very  much  what  opium  is  to  inflammations  elsewhere  in  the  body  :  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  great  anodyne  in  iritis.  (Tcnerally,  a  solution  of  four  grains  to  the 
ounce  is  strong  enough  to  dilate  the  pupil  if  instilled  every  tliree  or  four 
hours;  but  if  a  solution  of  this  strength  does  not  j)r(Kluce  the  desired  effect,  a 
stronger  one  should  be  employed.  Not  infrequently  success  is  attained  only 
after  using  a  solution  of  sixteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  surgeon  should 
watch  for  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  drug,  but  an  iritis  which  ciills  for 
such  a  strong  solution  of  atropin  is  ai)t  to  toh»rate  it  without  unfavoral>le 
results.  No  more  than  one  drop  is  instilletl  at  a  time,  and  not  oftener  than 
every  four  hours.  If  constitutional  effects  apjKiJir,  the  strong  solution  should 
be  abandoned  at  once;  but  ordinarily  two  or  thre(»  instillations  will  give 
satisfactory  evidence  whether  any  good  will  follow  its  c(nitinne<l  use.  Thc^ 
employment  of  cocain  along  with  atn)j>in  heightens  the  effect  of  the  latter 
drug.' 

»  OpkihalwUe  Surgery,  by  R.  B.  Carter  and  W.  A<lam.s  Frost,  pp.  180,  ISl. 
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The  appearance  of  constitutional  symptoms,  however,  no  matter  what  be 
the  strength  of  the  atropin  solution,  necessitates  a  withdrawal  of  the  drug, 
as  well  as  of  other  mydriatics,  such  as  scopolamin,  duboisin,  and  hyoscy- 
amin.  When  a  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  obtained,  it  may  be  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  the  atropin  so  often  ;  in  other  words,  its  use  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  condition  of  the  pupil. 

Hot  applications,  either  moist  or  dry,  are  indicated.  A  small  pad  of 
surgical  gauze  steeped  in  the  following  lotion  and  applied  to  the  eye  as  hot  ae 
can  be  borne  rarely  fails  to  give  comfort :  Plumbi  acetat.,  g  ;  opii  pulv.,  Jss; 
aq.  bull.,  Oj.  A  roll  of  dry  cotton  and  then  a  layer  of  oil  silk  should  be 
placed  over  the  pad.  As  soon  as  this  application  gets  cool  it  should  be 
renewed.  Its  good  effects  are  especially  evident  when  the  inflammation  is  of 
a  violent  type.  Poultices  are  valuable  and  are  often  employed.  Cold  appli- 
cations are  to  be  avoided,  although  some  surgeons  advise  their  use  in  traumatic 
iritis.  Four  or  five  leeches  applied  to  the  temples  or  the  artificial  leech 
(Heurteloup)  are  helpful  in  bringing  about  an  abatement  of  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  although  this  method  of  treating  iritis  has  become  less  populai 
of  late  years.  The  Japanese  stove  or  hot  box  is  a  most  convenient  method 
of  applying  dry  heat.  The  box  should  be  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  or  in 
any  soft  material  and  applied  to  the  eye.  A  little  bag  filled  with  hops  oi 
bran  and  heated  in  an  oven  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  These  various 
methods  of  applying  heat  are  valuable,  especially  the  first  one. 

According  to  Fuchs,  Schweigger,  and  other  writers,  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  muriate  of  pilocarpin  {\  grain)  every  other  day  is  very  beneficial.  Bro- 
ra ids  and  opiates  are  to  be  used  when  needed.  So  far  as  possible,  the  patient 
should  be  screened  from  direct  rays  of  light.  The  administration  of  calo- 
mel in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection  usually  proves  advantageous. 
Two  grains  are  given  in  ^-grain  doses.  The  good  effects  of  this  agent  in 
all  forms  of  iritis  are  most  conspicuous.  Not  infrequently  in  cases  in 
which  atropin  apparently  has  produced  no  mydriasis,  after  a  thorou^b 
calomel  action  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  pupil  may  b( 
observed. 

After  the  action  of  the  calomel  has  been  obtained  treatment  should  hi 
directed  to  the  cause  of  the  iritis.  As  a  rule,  the  administration  of  salicylate 
of  sodium  in  20-grain  doses,  ever}'  three  or  four  hours,  will  be  found  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  in  the  painful  stage  of  iritis.  It  matters  not  what  be  th< 
origin  of  the  disease,  this  remedy  rarely  fails  to  prove  serviceable.  Aftei 
the  painful  stage  has  ])assed  away  this  drug  may  be  administered  in  smallei 
doses  if  there  he  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  present ;  if  the  iritis  resti 
upon  a  syphilitic  basis  the  surgeon  should  resort  at  once  to  biniodid  of  mer- 
cury and  iodid  of  potassium,  or  inunction  of  blue  ointment  may  prove  th< 
best  method  of  getting  the  mercury  into  the  system.  A  mercurial  vapor-batl 
is  also  an  excellent  way  of  administering  this  remedy.  Usually  the  mixec 
treatment  is  adopted  in  such  cases,  and,  as  has  been  said,  this  consists  in  thi 
administration  of  the  biniodid  of  mercury  and  iodid  of  potassium,  which  is 
continued  not  only  till  all  the  eye-symptoms  have  disappeared,  but  until  oni 
C4in  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  constitutional  poison  has  been  eliminated 
Subconjunctival  injections  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  have  been  recommendec 
by  Darier  and  other  surgeons ;  similar  injections  of  physiological  salt  ac 
equally  well. 

Iritis  is  uncommon  in  children,  and  is  best  treated  by  inunctions  oi 
mercury.  In  serous  iritis  the  surgeon  should  be  careful  in  the  employraen 
of  atropin,  as  a  glaucomatous  condition  often  exists  which  the  mydriatic  woulc 
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tend  to  intensify.     Paracentesis  may  be  practised  in  these  cases  with  advan- 
tage, and  when  increased  intraocular  tension  persists  iridectomy  is  indicated. 
The  majority  of  cases  of  iritis,  properly  treated,  get  well  without  adhe- 
sions; still,  synechiee  may  remain  and  may  cause  recurrent  attacks.    The  ope- 
ration of  coretysuf,  which  is  not  much  practised  now-a-days,  was  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  loose  these  adhesions  (see  page  579).     Whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  operate  upon  synechise  no  procedure  is  superior  to  iridectomy 
(see  page  575).     The  presence  of  several  broad  synechiae  near  one  another 
might  readily  explain  the  occurrence  of  frequent  attacks  of  iritis.      Such 
synechise  should  be  operated  upon  by  an  iridectomy  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment.    One  or  two  synechiae  are  rarely  responsible  for  a  recurrence  of  iritis. 
Operative  measures  in  connection  with  iritis  are  rarely  demanded  during  the 
active  inflammation,  but  rather  in  the  sequelae  of  the  disease. 

In  those  cases  where  the  iritis  has  resulted  from  an  injury,  if  there  are 
any  large  pieces  of  iris  protruding  they  should  be  abscised.    A  minute  hernia, 
however,  will  probably  do  no  harm  and  had  best  be  let  alone.     The  inflam- 
mation itself  should  be  treated  just  as  we  would  treat  any  plastic  iritis. 
When  the  lens  capsule  has  ruptured  and  the  swollen    masses  of  lens  are 
pi^ssing  upon  the  iris  the  lens  should  be  removed.     In  cases  of  seclumon  or 
^^<^Ju8ion  of  the  pupil  iridectomy  is  indicated.     Either  of  these  conditions,  if 
'^^lectecl,  may  end  in  total  blindness.     In  seclusion,  iridectomy  is  demanded 
^^ecause  it  relieves  increased  tension  and  re-establishes  the  communication 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  and  by  doing  this  the  nutrition 
of  the  eye  is  at  once  improved  and  some  vision  may  be  obtained.     For  the 
^ame  reasons  iridectomy  is  demanded  in  occlusion  of  the  pupil.     But  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  intraocular  tension  is  lowered  and  atrophy  has  set  in, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  after  total  posterior  synechiae,  the  tendency  of  iridec- 
tomy is  to  do  good  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  eyeball.     Such  eyes 
may  fill  out  again  and  regain  some  sight.     Where  the  entire  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris  is  bound  down  to  the  lens  capsule  it  is  difficult  to  pull  away 
the  iris  without  more  or  less  injuring  the  delicate  ciliary  region  ;  hence  irid- 
ectomy in  such  cases  may  be  followe<l  by  irido-cyclitis,  but  inasmuch  as  such 
an  eye  will  in  all  probability  cause  trouble  in  one  way  or  another,  iridectomy 
should  be  tried. 

ANOMALIES  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  CHAMBER. 

The  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  varies  within  physiological  limits. 
In  infancy  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow,  becoming  deeper  as  adult 
life  is  approached,  while  in  old  age  it  again  becomes  shallow.  In  myopia 
the  anterior  chamber  is  deeper  than  in  hyperopia. 

Pathologically,  the  anterior  chamber  shows  variations  in  depth.  It  may 
be  shallow  from  the  pulling  forward  of  the  iris  by  anterior  synechiae  or  by 
the  collection  of  masses  of  exudate  behind  the  iris  in  total  posterior  synechiae. 
Sometimes  the  periphery  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  deeper  than  the  middle 
after  a  severe  attack  of  cyclitis,  and  in  these  cases  the  outer  zone  of  the  iris 
is  drawn  backward  by  exudates.  A  shallow  anterior  chamber  occurs  in 
glaucoma,  and  also  after  the  needling  operation  for  cataract,  when  the  lens 
swells  up  and  presses  against  the  iris,  pushing  it  forward.  A  shallow 
anterior  chamber  is  seen  in  the  later  stages  of  intraocular  tumors. 

Increased  depth  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  seen  in  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea,  in  luxation  of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  body,  in  aphakia,  and  in 
hydrophthalmos. 
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The  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  may  be  altered  by  the  presence  of 
blood  {hyphema),  pus,  masses  of  lens-substance,  foreign  bodies,  cysticerci, 
neoplasms,  and  cilia. 

Blood  in  the  anterior  cliamber  as  a  general  thing  will  disappear  under 
a  compress  bandage,  but  if  it  i>ersists  and  is  evidently  acting  as  a  foreign 
body,  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  (chamber  at  its  lower  border  should  be 
performed.  Hyphema  most  often  follows  injuries  and  contusions  of,  and 
operations  upon,  the  eyeball.  It  is  also  seen  after  irido-cyclitis,  with  seclu- 
sion of  the  pupil  and  beginning  phthisis  bulbi,  in  which  case  the  hemor- 
rhage into  the  anterior  chamber  often  repeats  itself.  Paracentesis  under 
these  circumstances  does  no  good,  the  compress  bandage  being  found  more 
serviceable.  Hyi)heina  has  been  observed  as  a  result  of  dysmenorrhea 
and  purpura  hemorrhagica.  Mooren  and  Weber  describe  patients  who 
could  bring  on  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  at  will.  Pus  in  the 
anterior  chamber  {hypopyon)  is  always  a  symptom,  and  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording as  it  proceeds  from  the  cornea  or  from  the  iris.  It  usually  has  its 
origin  in  affections  of  the  cornea. 

Foreign  bodies,  as  particles  of  steel  and  glass,  may  pass  through  the 
cornea  and  rest  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  on  the  iris.  An  eyelash  may 
find  its  way  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  after  a  time  give  rise  to  an 
implantation  cyd  (see  page  489). 

Cysticerci  are  rarely  seen  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  parasite  gener- 
ally gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  iritis,  and  can  l)e  seen  sooner  or  later  swim- 
ming around  in  the  aqueous  humor  or  it  may  be  attached  to  some  j)oint  of 
the  iris.  The  filar ia  miH/uinia:  hominia  has  also  l>een  observed  in  this  locality. 
The  i)arasites  should  be  removed. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CILIABT  BODY. 

Cyclltis. — Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body  does  not  exist  as  an  isolated 
disease,  but  is  usually  an  extension  of  an  iritis  or  choroiditis.  As  a  rule, 
iritis  is  present. 

Etiologry* — Inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  secondary  to  either  iritis  or 
choroiditis,  more  often  to  the  former,  it  has  the  same  etiology.  When 
it  is  not  secondary  to  one  of  these  affections  it  is  the  result  of  a  wound 
or  foreign  IxkIv  in  the  ciliary  region,  or  it  may  occur  in  one  eye  as 
the  result  of  a  traumatic  cyclitis  in  the  other  (sympathetic  ophthal- 
mitis). 

Symptoms. — The  <lisense  is  (rhanicterized  by  marked  circnmcorneal  con- 
gestion and  more  or  less  hyperemia  of  the  iris,  which  shows  itsc^lf  in  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  slight  <liscoloration.  The  anterior  chamber  is  deeper 
than  normal  at  its  ]>erij)herv,  owing  to  the  traction  of  exudates  from  behind. 
These*  exudates  are  plastic  in  character — hence  the  name  pladiv  cyclitis — and 
usually  jire  not  seen  in  the  pupillary  field.  The  pu])il  is  often  dilated.  The 
hyperemia  of  the  iris  sooner  or  later  passes  over  into  iritis,  and  finally  the 
choroid  becomes  involved.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  much  less  pro- 
nounced ;  in<leed,  there  may  be  entire  absence  of  plastic  exudates,  and,  while 
in  the  beginning  the  anterior  chamber  is  deep,  later  on  it  lx?comes  shallow. 
A  condition  may  aris<»  very  similar  to  what  is  seen  in  serous  iritis.  Fine 
opacities  make  their  ap|)eanuu'e  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  body — 
opacities  which  materially  interfile  with  vision.  The  tension  is  decidedly 
elevate<l  and  the  jnipil  dilated.  Some  authors  sj)eak  of  this  somewhat  milder 
aspect  of  the  disease?  as  serous  cycfitis.     Agjnn,  we  may  have  the  {K*ricomeal 
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congestion  and  hyperemia  of  the  iris  intensified,  and  this  hyperemia  may 
extend  to  the  retinal  vessels,  showing  itself  in  tortuosity  of  the  retinal  veins. 
X  characteristic  symptom  is  hypopyon,  which  disappears  and  reapi)ears  again 
in  a  few  days.  This  is  the  purulent  type  of  the  affection,  and  it  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  purulent  cyclifis.  Just  as  in  the  plastic  and  serous  types,  the 
iri!^  is  always  implicated. 

Cyelitis  is  characterized  by  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammatory  irri- 
tation— namely,  ciliary  neuralgia,  photophobia,  and  lachrymation.  The  eye- 
ball is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  ti)uch  over  the  ciliary  region.  Vision  is 
invariably  impaired. 

Patholoerical  Anatomy. — Small-cell  infiltration  of  the  ciliary  body  is 
present,  and  this  condition  is  esi)ecially  marked  in  the  purulent  variety 
of  cyelitis.  Hemorrhages  are  frequent  in  all  forms  of  cyelitis.  Both 
the  circular  and  radiating  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  contain  exudate, 
and  this  exudate  (fibrinous)  is  considerable  enough  at  times  to  j)ush  aside 
the  individual  fibers.  The  neighborhood  of  8chlemm's  canal  is  always 
densely  infiltrated,  and  no  doubt  the  inflammatory  products  in  this  locality 
by  blocking  up  the  entrance  into  the  canal  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
development  of  glaucomatous  tension.  The  formation  of  membranes  is 
usually  seen.  The  cyvUtie  membranes  may  cover  the  entire  {wsterior  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  also  the  ciliary  body,  and  even  extend  into 
the  vitreous  body.  This  membrane  not  infrecjuently  envelops  the  lens,  and, 
contracting  about  it,  cuts  it  off  from  its  sources  of  nutrition.  As  a  result 
of  this  the  lens  is  often  found  as  a  small  calcareous  mass  entangled  in  the 
raeshes  of  the  membrane  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  its  former  shape. 
In  the  contraction  which  the  cyclitic  membrane  undergoes  the  ciliary  body 
is  drawn  away  from  its  normal  site,  and  is  to  be  seen  as  a  narrow  strip  of 
tUsue,  having  lost  its  natural  shape.  This  cycditic  membrane  is  comj^osed 
of  connective  tissue  with  interlacing  bands.  All  shapes  of  cells  will  be 
found  present.  In  very  light  easels  this  membrane  may  disappear  by  resorp- 
tion. Masses  of  black  pigment  are  to  Ik»  setMi  here  and  there  throughout 
the  diseased  parts.  According  to  Pollock,  hemorrhages  are  common  in  the 
cyclitic  membrane,  although  the  author  has  not  observe<l  any  in  the  speci- 
mens which  have  come  under  his  observation.  In  the  early  stage  the  ciliary 
processes  are  thickened  ;  finally,  however,  they  undergo  atrophy  and  become 
very  much  thinned.  When  the  ]>rocess  has  reached  this  stage  atrophy  of  the 
eyeball  is  usually  only  a  question  of  time. 

Diagnosis. — The  question  is  between  iritis  and  irido-cyclitis.  The  synij)- 
tonis  which  determine  the  existence  of  a  cyelitis  have  been  enumerated  by 
Fuchs  as  follows  :  Inflammatory  symj)toms  of  considerable  degree,  especially 
if  edema  of  the  up|)er  lid  is  present  (this  edema  of  the  lid  does  not  occur  in 
pure  iritis):  sensitiveness  to  touch  in  the  ciliary  region;  retraction  of  the 
periphery  of  the  iris,  indicating  total  posterior  synechia* ;  disturbance  in  vision 
More  considerable  than  would  be  ex]x>cted  from  the  opacities  within  the 
confines  of  the  anterior  chamber ;  and,  finally,  tension  either  elevated  or 
lowered. 

Ptogrnosis. — The  prognosis  in  cyelitis  is  always  grave,  esj)ecially  so  in 
the  plofflic  form.  The  cyclitic  membrane  usually  covers  the  entire  ciliary 
'^on,  and  in  the  contraction  and  organization  which  follow  the  retina  and 
cilian-  body  are  torn  out  of  position,  the  lens  undergoes  degeneration,  and 
atrophy  ends  the  scene. 

The  HeroHJt/orm  in  its  early  stages  is  often  characterized  by  a  glaucomatous 
condition  which  is  followed  by  softening  and  atrophy  of  the  eyeball. 
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The  purulent  foinn  of  cycHtis,  seen  as  a  result  of  infection  after  cataract 
extraction,  as  a  rule  ends  in  sloughing  of  the  whole  eyeball. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  practically  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
iritis.  Heat  and  atropin,  then,  should  he  used  locally.  The  latter  remedy 
is  withdrawn  when  a  glaucomatous  condition  is  pn^sent.  The  constitutional 
treatment  which  has  been  suggested  in  connection  with  iritis  is  equally 
applicable  here. 

Injuries  of  the  Ciliary  Body. — Injuries  of  the  ciliarj-  body  arise  from 
penetrating  and  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  are  fully 
described  on  pages  364  and  367. 

Irido-choroiditis  {Chronic  Serous  Irido^horoiditU). — This  disease 
usually  originates  in  the  iris ;  that  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  posterior 
synechiae  may  result  in  chronic  iritis  which  jmsses  backward  and  invades 
the  choroid.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  originates  in  the  choroid  and  passes 
forward  and  involves  the  iris. 

Etiologry. — Old  synechia  are  generally  responsible  for  this  affection. 
Where  the  disease  starts  in  the  choroid  it  not  infrequently  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  dislocated  lens  which  has  been  either  resting  upon  the  retina  and  choroid 
or  floating  about  in  the  vitreous  body.  Edward  Meyer  mentions  instances 
where  the  affection  was  traceable  to  menstrual  disturbances  and  to  the  cli- 
macteric. 

The  patholoerical  anatomy  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  described  in  connection  w^ith  Iritis. 

SymptomB. — Even  \vhen  the  process  has  originated  in  the  iris  the  irrita- 
tive symptoms  are  never  conspicuous,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  in  which 
they  are  found  in  iritis.  The  iris  is  often  bulged  forward,  and  may  be  press- 
ing against  the  cornea.  This  condition,  however,  is  only  seen  in  those  cases 
where  the  pupil  is  completely  occluded  and  communication  between  the  two 
chambers  is  interrupteci.  It  is  caused  by  the  collection  of  effusions  behind 
the  iris.  The  vitreous  body  is  generally  filled  with  opacities.  Pain,  as  might 
be  exi)ected,  is  an  insignificant  symptom.  Visual  disturbance  is  always 
present,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  condition  of  the  pupil  and  involvement 
of  the  choroid. 

Where  the  inflammation  has  started  in  the  choroid  the  visual  disturbances 
are  more  pronounced.  Nearly  always  in  this  event  there  are  detached  retina, 
dense  opacities  in  the  vitreous  body,  and  a  degenerated  lens.  By  the  time 
the  inflammation  reaches  the  iris  sight  has  been  nearly  extinguished.  From 
now  on  the  symptoms  resemble  those  seen  when  the  inflammation  originates 
in  the  iris.  Meyer  has  suggested  the  following  points  as  imjx)rtant  in  deciding 
as  to  the  ])r()bable  origin  of  the  affection,  whether  in  the  iris  or  choroid  :  In 
case  the  inflammation  had  started  in  the  iris  the  patient  would  be  apt  to  recall 
some  attack  of  iritis,  and  it  would  be  notice<l  that  the  structure  of  the  iris 
had  undergone  changes  to  some  extent,  being  dis<^)lored  and  atrophied.  As 
a  rule,  the  lens  shows  no  particijxition  in  the  affection  till  the  ])rocess  has 
found  its  way  backward.  When  visual  disturbances  are  absent  one  can  \\e 
reasonably  certain  that  neither  the  lens  nor  the  vitreous  body  is  to  any  extent 
involved. 

If  the  i>rocess  has  started  in  the  choroid,  visual  disturbances  will 
always  be  prominent  features,  owing  to  the  opacities  in  the  vitreous  body. 
Iletinal  detachment  will  be  notice<l,  the  intraocular  tension  will  l)e  lowered, 
and  the  lens  will  often  be  found  to  have  undergone  cah'ification.  Neither  of 
these  forms  exhibits  acute  symptoms,  both  iK'ing  very  insidious  in  character. 

PrognoBis. — Where  the  process  has   started    in    the    iris  and    has  l)een 
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propolT  treated  in  the  early  stages  there  is,  com|)aratively  speaking,  hoi>e  for 
restontion  of  usefal  sight.  But  where  the  disease  In^iiis  in  the  ohon>ul  the 
outkK^  is  exeeediDgly  bad.  Even  if  the  retina  is  not  detaeheil  or  the  K^ns 
o(MK|iie,  the  integrity  of  the  entire  uveal  tract  has  Ihh^u  to  some  extent 
pemanendy  impaired. 

Treatment. — ^Atropin  must  be  employed,  but  it  should  l>e  rememhoriHl 
thst  intraocular  tension  is  sometimes  elevated  in  the  ci>urse  of  the  disease. 
When  the  communication  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  ehamlHT  is 
interrupted,  iridectomy  should  be  performed,  for  a  continuance  of  this  iH>ndi- 
tion  means  blindness.  The  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to  re|H\it  tliis  o)H'ni- 
tion  a$  often  as  the  new  pupil  is  closed  with  exudates,  and  should  not  Ix' 
deterred  even  by  a  condition  of  diminished  tension.  The  lens  lK»ing  disinu^ixl 
and  more  or  less  opaque,  its  removal  is  frequently  indioateil  Constitutional 
treatment  should  not  he  neglected.  Mereur}'  should  Iw  trieil  In  tlie  form  of 
thebichlorid  and  in  small  doses.     lodid  of  potassium  is  also  indii^atei]. 

STMPATHETIO  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE. 

Sympafhetic  Ophthalmitis. — This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  at  the  same  time  the  most  obscure  in  the  whole  range  of  eye 
affections. 

Definition. — Sympathetic  ophthalmitis  is  nn  inflammation,  usually  plastic, 
but  sometimes  serous,  which  affects  the  iris,  ciliary  region,  and  choroid  of  one 
eye  ("the  sympathizer  ^\  and  which  originates  in  a  traumatic  inflammation 
of  the  same  parts  in  the  other  eye  ("  the  exciter  ").  The  three  fundamental 
elements  of  true  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  are — first,  a  traumatic  irido-cy<;litis 
of  one  eye  ;  second,  a  plastic  uveitiii  of  the  other  eye ;  and  third,  a  certain 
period  of  time  which  always  elapses  before  the  outbreak  of  the  sympathetic 
disease — ^i.  e.  the  period  of  incubation.  The  existence  of  these  threi*  factors 
certainly  warrants  the  diagnosis  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis. 

Etiolosry. — Penetrating  wounds  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  pnMluction 
of  8}'nipathetic  ophthalmitis — wounds  either  from  shaq)  instruments,  HU(^h  as 
scissors  and  knives ;  or  wounds  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the  eyeball  and 
the  lodgement  there  of  small  fragments  of  steel,  percaission  caps,  particles  of 
rtone  or  glass.  Schirmer,  Mackenzie,  Knapp,  and  others  rejK)rt  cases  whi(»h 
followed  simply  a  blow  upon  the  eyeball  without  a  rupture.  This  mechanism 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  rule,  and  most  of  these  instances  are  o|)cm]  to  grave 
criticism. 

Penetrating  fcoiuuh  of  the  ciliary  region  are  esj)ecially  apt  to  give  ris(»  to 
the  disease,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  woimd  is  large  or  small. 
Mooren  has  described  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  after  the  entrance  into  the 
eyeball  of  small  particles  of  iron,  and  has  seen  it  follow  the  !)ursting  of  the 
eye  by  a  blow  with  a  stick.  According  to  ilac^kenzie,  protrusion  of  the  iris 
and  its  incarceration  in  the  wound  are  conditions  which  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  give  rise  to  the  disease. 

Wounds  which  pass  through  the  cornea  and  the  pupillary  bonier  of  the 
iris,  even  though  the  lens  is  injured  and  cataract  results,  are  not  as  <langerous 
as  when  the  wound  passes  through  the  ciliary  l>order  of  the  iris.  Traumatic; 
cataract  of  itself  has  no  significance  in  the  etiology  of  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mitis, though  a  swollen  lens,  by  pressing  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  c«n 
certainly  aggravate  an  already  existing  cyclitis.  The  operations  of  iridrKlesis, 
discission,  iridectomy,  reclination,  and  cataract  extraction  have  Ix^en  followed 
by  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.     Mackenzie  states  in  his  book  that  he  never 
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saw  sympathetic  ophthalmia  follow  any  of  the  operations  for  cataract.  Among 
other  causes  mentioned  by  most  writers  are  intraoctdar  tumors,  particularly 
the  melano-sarcomata,  and  cysticercus  is  rei^rted  to  have  given  rise  to  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis  (two  cases).  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  for  regard- 
ing both  sarcoma  and  cysticercus  as  very  doubtful  agents  in  the  production 
of  the  affection,  and  the  sjune  may  l)e  said  of  ostfijiadhn  within  the  eye. 

Symptoms. — Accommodative  asthenopia  is  the  first  symptom,  and  shows 
itself  on  the  slightest  attem|>t  to  fix  an  object,  no  matter  of  what  size  or  at 
what  distance.  This  symptom  may  be  lacking,  and  instead  of  it  the  patient 
sees  a  mist  around  everything.  Pain  is  usually  absent,  but  pressure  on  the 
ciliary  region  elicits  tenderness  which  is  often  quite  characteristic. 

Pericorneal  congestion  is  more  or  less  marked.  The  media  are  cloudy. 
The  earlier  stages  of  the  affection  are  associated  with  slight  increase  in  intra- 
ocular tension,  followed  by  vacillating  conditions  of  tension,  mounting  up  to 
a  high  grade  in  the  glaucomatous  stage,  while  at  the  last  the  tension  is  much 
diminished.  The  iris  is  hyi)ereniic.  Pagenstecher  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  kind  of  iritis  the  pupil  can  readily  l>e  dilated  in  spite  of 
the  synechise.  It  is  iK)ssible  for  the  process  to  disappear  at  this  point  and 
never  return,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  The  attacks  come  at  frequent 
intervals  and  with  renewed  intensity.  After  every  recurrence  the  synechise 
arc  firmer  and  the  pupil  is  harder  to  dilate.  Pain  may  now  develop.  Small 
grayish  dots  appear  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Synechiee  are 
to  be  seen  extending  all  the  way  around  the  pupil.  Recession  of  the  iris 
periphery  is  present. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  i)rimarily  affected  eye  is  blind  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  sympathetic  disease ;  but  cases  are  on  record  where  vision  was  still 
])resent  in  the  injureil  eye  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  sympathetic 
inflammation.  The  following  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  seen  :  a  quick- 
enod  pulse,  thirst,  pallid  complexion,  and  obstinate  constipation.  The  course 
of  the  disease  is  usually  tedious. 

Sympathetic  scroui^  iritia  is  a  much  milder  type  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  s(»rous  iritis.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  comparatively 
benign  form  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  which  may  pass  over  into  the  per- 
nicious form — plastic  irido-cycUtls — which  has  been  described  above. 

Sjfmpcdhetk  papUlo'ictinitia  has  been  observed  a  certain  number  of  times, 
and,  in  contradistinction  to  the  genuine  sympathetic  ophthaln>itis,  shows  no 
tendency  to  rclaj)scs.  Schirnier  states  that  the  disease  has  never  been  ob- 
served after  the  enucleation  of  the  injured  eye.  It  is  a  benign  affection,  and 
restoration  of  sight  is  the  rule.  A  sj/mpatheiie  chovoido-retinitis  has  also  been 
described. 

Diagrnosis. — The  disease  has  no  |>eculiar  train  of  symptoms  by  which  it 
c^n  be  invariably  recognized.  If  pronounced  objective  symptoms  of  a  plastic 
irido-cyclitis  ai>i)ear  in  an  eye  which  had  remained  sound  for  three  weeks 
after  the  fellow-eye  had  been  the  seat  of  a  traumatic  irido-cyclitis,  the  case 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  symj>athetic  o])hthalmitis.  The  diagnosis  will  be 
freer  of  doubt  if  three  weeks  is  ci^nsidered  as  the  earliest  date  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  sympathetic  affection  ;  later  than  the  fourth  month  the  diagnosis  be- 
(romes  more  or  less  uncertain. 

jNIackenzie  says  that  the  disease  may  be  complicated  with  scrofula  and 
assume  a  gcxKl  deal  of  the  scrofulous  character,  or  it  may  be  complicated  with 
syphilis.  Cerebral  complications  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

Sympathetic  Irritation. — This  condition  was  once  regarded  as  simply 
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the  forerunner  of  sympathetic  inflammation  ;  but  it  is  a  much  more  frequent 
affection  than  the  latter  disease,  and  differs  from  it  in  several  vital  points. 
Photophobia,  lachrymation,  pains  in  the  head  and  orbit,  and  blepharospasm 
are  fi^equently  present.  The  affection  reminds  one  somewhat  of  phlyctenular 
(H)njunctivitis.  The  neuralgia  is  often  remittent  in  character  and  very  violent. 
There  is  concentric  narrowing  of  the  field  of  vision.  Shadows  and  clouds  are 
often  seen  when  an  effort  is  made  to  look  at  an  object.  More  or  less  ob- 
scuration of  objects  occurs  from  time  to  time,  the  obscuration  lasting  several 
seconds,  and  then  the  objects  appear  as  distinct  as  ever.  The  pu|)il  is 
irenerally  small,  but  the  movements  of  the  iris  are  intact.  According  to 
Xoyes,  the  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished. 

The  disease  shows  itself  at  periods  ranging  from  two  and  three  weeks  to 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  after  the  injury  of  the  first  eye,  and  is  communicated 
to  the  sound  eye  through  the  medium  of  the  ciliary  nerves. 

PathogrenesiB  of  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis. — Up  to  1858,  Mackenzie's 
views  i)revailed  pretty  generally — namely,  that  the  optic  nerve  was  the 
channel  of  communication.  Miiller,  however,  concluded  that  the  sympathetic 
disease  was  <lue  to  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  together  with  an  influence 
which  affects  nutrition,  secretion,  and  ac^commodation.  Miillcr's  views  gained 
many  adherent**,  among  others  von  Graefe  ;  indeed,  the  so-called  ciliary-nerve 
theorif  be(«me  at  once  the  popular  one,  and  remained  so  for  a  long  time. 

The  opt!c-nerre  theort/  was  revived  by  Horner  and  Knies  in  1879. 

In  1881,  Snellen,  Berlin,  and  Ijeber  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  disease 
was  of  parasitic  origin. 

Maats,  under  Donders'  direction,  in  18G9  undertook  the  ex|>erimental 
s4>hition  of  this  problem,  and  his  experiments  were  rei)eated  at  a  later  date 
by  Snellen  and  Rosow.  All  three  of  these  observers  obtaine<l  negative 
results. 

Of  all  the  exi)erimental  work  on  this  subject,  that  of  Prof.  R.  Deutsch- 
niann  of  Hamburg  has  attrat^ted  the  most  widespread  attention,  and  his 
results  were  regarde<l  at  first  as  absolutely  conclusive.  He  claimed  to  have 
produced  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  by  injecting  a  drop 
of  a  sus|)ension  of  the  staph t/lococcus  aureus  into  the  vitreous  body  of  the 
fellow-eye.  Quite  a  numl^er  of  experiments  were  made,  and  he  felt  justified 
in  the  following  conclusions :  That  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  a  parasitic 
disease  which  makes  its  way  from  one  eye  to  the  other  by  way  of  the  optic 
ner^'es  and  chiasm.  The  organisms  work  their  way  forward  by  reason  of 
a  certain  im|>etus  which  comes  from  their  growth,  as  well  as  from  their 
power  of  spontaneous  movement.  In  this  way  they  rcavh  the  base  of  the 
brain,  where  they  are  swept  down  by  the  lymph-stream  into  the  sheaths  of 
the  op|K>site  optic  nerve,  and  tluis  reach  tlie  second  eye.  This  movement  on 
the  i>art  of  the  lymph-stream  explains  why  the  organisms  do  not  sj)read 
themselves  over  the  base  of  the  brain  and  produce  meningitis. 

The  exj>eriment8  of  Deutschmann  were  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny, 
and  in  spite  of  the  work  of  Alt,  Gifford,  Mazza,  Randolph,  I^imbourg  an(l 
I-#evy,  Schirmer,  Greef,  Ulrich,  and  Bach,  there  has  never  appeared  any 
evidem^  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  Deutschmann's  experiments  are  conclu- 
sive. In  fact,  the  investigations  of  these  obs<Tvers  strengthen  the  view 
which  has  l)een  held,  that  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  caimot  be  produced  in 
the  lower  animals,  certainly  not  with  the  pus-organism.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  Deutschmann's  work  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  observer  fell  into  errors  of  interpretation.  Th(? 
pus-organism  probably  plays  no  part  in  tlie  production  of  the  disease  in  man, 
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as  is  illustrated  by  the  rarity  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  after  panophthal- 
mitis, where  the  pus-organisms  are  usually  present  in  such  great  numbers. 

Wounds  of  the  ciliary  region  have  been  thought  to  peculiarly  predispose 
to  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  but  exj)eriments  on  the  lower  animals  nave 
shown  that  so  long  as  the  instrument  was  sterilized  the  wound,  no  matter  if 
located  in  the  ciliary  region,  healed  invariably  with  little  or  no  inflammatory 
phenomena.  Experiments  of  this  character  show  that  injuries  in  the  ciliary 
region  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  sympathetic  ophthalmitis, 
but  that  something  else  is  necessary,  a  something  modifying  the  character  of 
the  wound  itself.  A  wound,  however,  which  is  infected  would,  for  sound 
anatomical  reasons,  be  more  apt  to  set  up  sympathetic  trouble  if  located  in 
the  ciliary  region  than  if  located  anywhere  else  in  the  eye.  Reference  here 
may  be  made  to  the  works  of  Bach  and  Schmidt-Rimpler,  both  of  whom 
lean  toward  a  somewhat  modified  ciliary-nerve  theory. 

The  uniformly  negative  results  of  the  various  experimenters  do  not  dis- 
prove the  bacteric  origin  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  but  before  regarding 
the  theory  as  proved  the  specific  organism  must  be  identified. 

ProernoBis. — The  prognosis  is  always  a  matter  of  grave  doubt.  Well- 
established  recoveries  are  rare.  Waldispuhl,  summing  up  the  statistics  of 
Prof.  Schiess's  clinic  in  B^le,  reports  four  recoveries  in  ten  years.  Cases  of 
recovery  are  reported  by  Hirschberg,  Laqueur,  Schirraer,  Rogman,  and  Ran- 
dolph. Relapses  are  the  rule,  and  this  fact  should  lead  us  to  be  guarded  in 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  definite  recover}\  A  patient  who  has  passed  two 
years  without  a  relapse  may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  safe. 

Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment  naturally  plays  a  most  prom- 
inent part  in  dealing  with  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  ana  it  seems  clear  that 
the  only  certain  prophylaxis  is  the  enucleation  of  the  injured  eye.  When 
sympathetic  irritation  exists  and  there  is  no  special  reason  for  believing  that 
sympathetic  inflammation  will  appear,  resection  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be 
substitute^  for  enucleation.  This  is  often  the  case  in  eyes  which  have  been 
lost  from  other  causes  than  from  penetrating  wounds ;  for  instance,  in  abso- 
lute glaucoma  or  where  inflammation  has  destroyed  the  entire  cornea  and 
phthisis  bulbi  has  followed.  It  would  be  safer  to  enucleate  an  eye  blind  from 
a  penetrating  wound.  When  the  eye  has  some  vision,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  question  to  decide.  The  best  guide  in  such  a  case  is  probably  the 
tension  and  sensitiveness  to  touch.  If  the  eyeball  is  sensitive  to  the  touch 
and  the  tension  diminished,  and  at  the  siime  time  only  light-perception  is 
present,  the  chances  of  improvement  for  this  eye  are  bad,  and  especially  so 
if  these  conditions  persist  for  sev(»ral  days  after  the  injury.  In  this  case 
enucleation  is  indicated. 

When  the  injured  eye  is  blind  and  sympathetic  irritation  is  present  in  the 
other  eye,  it  is  best  to  enucleate. 

When  the  injured  eye  possesses  a  little  vision  and  symptoms  of  irritation 
appear  in  the  other  eye,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  injured  eye ;  and  this  means  to  apply  the  rules  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  an  irido-cvclitis. 

When  sympathetic  inflamnuition  has  broken  out  the  injured  eye,  if  blind, 
should  be  removed  ;  if  not  blind,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  sug- 
gested when  the  condition  is  that  of  sympathetic  irritation  in  the  second  eye 
— in  other  words,  do  not  enucleate. 

As  regjirds  medicinal  agents,  we  possess  nothing  which  exercises  a  specific 
influcncre  for  i^ood  in  this  disease.  Atropin  should  be  used,  but  always 
guanledly.     Absolute  rest  and  darkness  are  essential.      Hot  fomentations, 
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such  as  have  been  described  in  the  treatment  of  iritis,  do  good  service; 
so  also  the  various  ways  of  applying  dry  heat.  Calomel  in  small  doses  is 
certainly  helpful.  Injections  of  piloc»rpin  have  been  known  to  do  good. 
The  injection  of  one  drop  of  a  sublimate  solution  (1  :  1000)  has  been  strongly 
advocated  by  Abadie. 

The  influence  of  an  ojHjration  is  hurtful  so  long  as  there  is  present  any 
evidence  of  an  acute  inflammation.  The  chief  obstacle  to  vision  is  the 
oi>aque  lens,  and  after  all  acute  symptoms  have  disappeared  Critchett  suggests 
the  following  procedure :  A  fine  nee<lle  is  directed  to  the  center  of  the  opaque 
capsule,  an(f  the  latter  is  pierced.  Another  needle  is  passed  in  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  by  bringing  the  penetrating  force  of  one  needle  to  bear 
iijK)n  the  other  a  small  opening  is  made  in  the  capsule.  The  points  of  the 
neeilles  are  then  separated.  In  this  way  quite  a  rent  is  made.  There  is 
g<»nerally  an  escjipe  of  lens  matter.  Little  or  no  reaction  follows.  An 
interval  of  several  weeks  is  allowed  to  pass  to  permit  the  absorption  of  some 
lens  substance,  and  then  the  operation  is  repeated,  and  so  on,  the  oj)eration 
being  jKirformed  every  time  with  two  needles.  Critchett  and  Story  report 
cases  where  useful  vision  was  obtained  by  this  operation. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  OHOBOID. 

Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Choroid. — Coloboma  of  the  cho- 
roid is  a  circumscribed,  frequently  half-spherioal-shaped  defect  in  the  choroid 
and  retina,  as  seen  in  Fig.  I.,  Plate  3.  It  presents  a  brilliant  white  color 
(due  to  the  exposed  sclera)  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  surface  of  the  coloboma  is  distinctly  below  the  plane  of  the  retina ; 
in  other  wonls,  the  surface  is  concave,  and  ridges  and  depressions  can  be 
seen  upon  it.  Generally,  two  or  three  fine  retinal  vessels  can  be  seen  to 
dip  at  the  edge  of  the  coloboma,  and  then  pass  on  over  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  The  cololwma  usually  begins  a  short  distance  from  the  optic  nerve, 
or  it  may  take  in  the  papilla,  and,  assuming  the  shape  described,  pass  down- 
ward and  come  to  a  stop  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ciliary  body.  It 
may  reach  a  point  so  far  forward  that  its  anterior  border  can  no  longer 
l>e  seen.  The  border  of  the  coloboma  is  pigmented,  and  pigmont-spt)ts  are 
often  to  be  found  upon  its  surface.  Coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  generally 
associated  with  the  same  defei»t  in  the  iris.  Such  eyes  are  sometimes  microph- 
thalmic.  The  retina,  as  well  as  the  choroid,  may  be  absent  at  the  site  of 
the  coloboma,  and  only  the  sclera  remain  beneath.  At  other  times  the  retina 
may  be  present,  and  covers  the  coloboma  in  its  entire  extent.  Of  course 
there  is  always  a  defect  in  the  visual  field  corresponding  to  the  location  of 
the  cololmma.  According  to  Meyer,  myopia,  amblyopia,  and  accommodative 
asthenopia  are  often  present. 

White  depressions  of  various  sizes  situated  in  the  macular  region  are 
regarded  by  some  authors  as  similar  defects,  and  are  s|)oken  of  as  macular 
colobomaia,  while  Lindsay  Johnson  describes  them  as  the  atropiiieil  remains 
of  nevoid  growths  in  the  choroid. 

Coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  due  to  incomplete  closure  of  the  ocular 
fissure,  and  it  is  an  affection  which  in  a  marked  degree  is  transmissible  by 
inheritance  (see  also  page  192). 

Albinism. — This  is  a  condition  where  there  is  either  a  partial  or  complete 
abisence  of  pigment  in  the  choroid.  The  affection  is  congenital.  The  pupil 
lias  a  reddish  luster,  and  is  somewhat  smaller  than  normal.  The  iris  ap- 
I)oars  reddish  by  transmitted  light.     This  latter  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  much  of  the  light  is  not  absorbed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pigment. 
The  vessels  of  tlie  retina  and  choroid  may  be  plainly  seen  M'ith  the  ophthal- 
moscope. Photophobia  is  the  rule  in  this  condition,  and  a  shady  place  is 
always  grateful  to  such  patients.  Nystagmus,  amblyopia,  and  high  degrees 
of  myopia  and  astigmatism  are  usually  coincident  conditions.  The  cells 
which  usually  contain  the  pigment  are  present,  but  the  pigment  itself  is 
absent.  The  aifcction  is  hereditary.  Tne  treatment  consists  in  measures 
to  ameliorate  the  photophobia  and  the  correction  of  the  refractive  error. 

There  is  a  condition  in  which  the  stroma  of  the  choroid  is  richly  pig- 
mented, while  the  epithelium  is  lacking  in  pigment,  and  consequently  is 
transparent.  Under  these  circumstances  the  so-called  choroidal  intervaseular 
spaces  exist,  which  look  very  dark,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  stroma- 
pigment.     This  condition  is  sometimes  seen  in  negroes. 

H3rpereiiiia  of  the  Choroid. — This  condition  undoubtedly  exists,  but 
is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  diagnosticated.  According  to.de  Schweinitz, 
we  may  assume  hyperemia  of  the  choroid  when  the  nerve-head  presents  dis- 
tinct redness,  which  is  imperfectly  differentiated  from  the  unduly  flannel-red 
appearance  of  the  surrounding  choroid,  or  when  the  choroid,  instead  of 
exhibiting  its  usual  red  color,  has  changed  into  what  has  been  denominated 
a  **  woolly  choroid,"  with  faint  dark  areas  in  the  i>eriphery,  indicating  the 
interspaces  between  the  choroidal  vessels  and  more  or  less  retinal  striations 
surrounding  the  disk.  The  condition  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  due  to 
"  eye-strain,"  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Dark  glasses  and  complete 
rest  should  be  ordered  until  the  changes  described  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  then  the  error  of  refraction  should  be  corrected. 

Choroiditis. — Inflammation  of  the  choroid  may  be  either  non-suppura- 
tire  (commonly  called  exudative)  or  suppurative, 

1.  Exudative  Choroiditis. — Etiology, — The  most  common  cause  is  syph- 
ilis, both  hereditary  and  acquired.     Any  profound  disturbance  in  the  Dutri* 
tion,  su(jh  as  scrofula  or  anemia,  may  give  rise  to  the  same  disease.     M^tf  v 
mentions  the  fact  that  this  form  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  found  in  womeB 
who  siiflbr  with  menstrual  disturbances  or  at  the  climacteric.     Myopia  can- 
not  be  said  to  cause  choroiditis  in  the  same  sense  as  syphilis,  for  the  changes'- 
in  the  former  are  more  of  the  nature  of  degenerative  changes  than  of  tnia.; 
inflammatory  ones,  and  are  due  to  the  stretching  to  which   the  posteriori 
segment  of  the  eyeball  is  exposed  in  myopia  of  very  high  grade. 

Pathologrical  Anatomy. — The  histological  changes  are  usually  sharplj 
defined,  and  correspond  to  the  opthalmoscoj)ic  picture ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  general   involvement  of  the  choroid  except  in  cases  of  many  yeanf ' 
standing.     The  vessels  are  fre(|uently  engorged,  and  round-cell  inflltratiQgt,^ 
is  found  near  thorn.     Small  open  spaces  containing  fibrin  and  hyalin  dropcl 
are  often   seen.       Hemorrhages  are   occasionally  observed.       The  pigment- 
cells  are  sometimes  devoid  of  processes,  and  often  have  a  proliferation  of" 
pigment.      Later  on  the    choroid  becomes   atrophied  and  fibrous,  and  the 
pigment-elumps  become  scarcer  and  may  disjippear  entirely.     In  those  cases. 
where  the  (^xndate  has  forced  its  way  into  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  this 
layer  may  be  com])letely  broken  up. 

Th(»  following  interesting  changes  are  mentioned  by  Schweigger  as 
occurring  in  disHcmindted  choroiditis:  T^ittlc  nodules  are  si»en  scattered 
through  the  stroma  of  the  choroid,  which  consist  of  nucleated  fibers  and 
non-])igmente(l  cells.  The  surface  of  these  nodules  is  at  first  covered  M'ith 
very  black  (>igmcnt-cj)ithelin!n,  which  gradually  disappears  from  the  center 
outward,  so  that  we  have  the  well-known  picture  of  a  white  area  surrounded 


Pio,  1*^ — Oolobumn  of  ilie  fhonml ;  Ihti  catit*  also  Imd  a.  ei>luboiiia  oi'  I  he  Jens. 
Fto.  IL— DiBsemiiiHti'd  ilioroitliliH  ;  iiunrly  ni*rwjil,  euutriil  acuity  of  vifliati. 
Fla.  Ill,— Rupture  of  the  ^^huruid  fr<iiu  a  blow  wilb  a  ball. 
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with  a  black  ring.  At  \mu\ts  we  have  a  proliferation  of  the  pigment- 
epithelium.  The  new-forniofl  cells  contain  im  pit^inent.  When  the  process 
Bx tends  into  the  retina,  we  have  an  ehKi^atifin  of  the  radiating  tiliers,  and 
they  sometimes  bend  ahnijitly  and  are  fonntl  l>onml  fant  to  the  choroid. 

8yiaptonis. — With  the  oivlithalinos4!ope  will  lie  seen  yellowish-white  s|H>t8 
Attered  over  the  red  tnndos  and  lying  under  the  hlfHul-vessi'ls  of  the  retina 
\rer^nt  choroifJiil^).  As  time  g<tes  tin  this  yellowish  eoha'  disiipjx'ars,  and 
tves  w*ay  to  white,  which  is  an  indication  that  the  ch(H't)id  has  lost  its  pig* 
tnent  (afrophi/)  and  that  the  sclera  is  exposed.  Sjweks  of  [ligincnt  are  often 
to  l>c  seen  on  tlie.^  atropine  areas.  Sanetimes  the  exudat(^s  are  very  mnall, 
iind  ai'e  fonnd  either  istdatcil  or  in  gronps,  and  hx^ated  in  various  parts  of  the 
funihis  {di^i^eminated  ehorolddin).  Dust-like  opacities  and  floating  nieinhrane^ 
in  tiie  vitreijns  bmly  are  common  in  exudative  choroi<litis  (Fig.  IL,  Plate  3). 

Disturbances  in  vision  are  always  present,  showing  themselves  in  narrow- 
ing of  the  field  and  loss  of  visual  acuity,  though  it  is  astonishing  how  good 
A'ision  may  be  in  eases  where  the  ophtlialmoscope  shows  an  involvement  uf 
apjMirently  the  entire  fumlus.  The  patient  ct»niplains  of  seeing  specks  floating 
Ix'fore  theeyes.  Photo|jhobia,  n;ct;nnorphupsia, and  niglit-blindness  are  [yresent 
in  a  certain  numlwr  of  cases.  Tlie  disturbances  in  vision  arise  partly  from 
the  opacities  in  the  vitreiius  body,  and  partly  from  a  fiuictional  disturbance 
of  the  retina,  which   is  always  to  s*>me  extent  involved. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  dissi^minated  chonuditis  there  is  ot*ten  a  coin- 
cident dilatation  of  the  retinal  bhiod- vessels,  owing  to  the  involvement  of  the 
retina.  This  variety  of  choroiditis  is  sometimes  called  mfphiidlc  ekoroiditw 
(see  jKige  419). 

Again,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve  nither  jjrominent  foci  of  inflam- 
mation, e<jmpost^l  of  transparent,  non-pigmented  tissue,  may  l>e  found  ;  and 
I  at  these  points  the  retina  is  atrophic.  These  areas  apparat  Hrst  as  deeply 
piginented  spots,  having  a  bright  yellowish  center  and  snr rounder!  by  a  red 


^OL  Sa^-CentMl  chorolrlitis  (TK'  Wofktr  and  Jaofrer).    The  rirrnlftr  character  of  the  patch  uml  the  ex- 
pcMiire  And  piini«l  almph^  of  the  tlcvp  vesnels  are  weU  ahowQ. 

W|x»remic  ring.  Later  tui  these  areas  Ix'come  flatter,  are  brmlered  with  pig- 
ment, and  traversed  by  choroi<lal  vessels.  This  is  areohr  choroiddiH{FhTBier). 
Ici  both  areolar  and  diR««eminated  choroiditis  the  regions  of  the  fundus  l>e- 
tween  the  diseased  areas  are  usually  sound  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  atfection. 
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Sometimes  the  exiulatrs  aro  ln<?ated  ftiiefly  in  tho  macular  region  (etrnfral 
chorokrUw^  Fig.  229),  Tlie  disturbance  in  visual  atniity  hi  this  variety  of  the 
aifWtion  is  very  prfiniuineeil.  Whih^  any  of  the  etiuses  nieiiti<med  abuve  may 
^ive  rise  U>  eentral  ehoroiditis,  its  most  frequent  eanse  is  myopia  of  liigh  grade* 
Among  other  sjieeiat  eaiises^  are  eonttisions  of  the  eyeljall ;  ft>r  instance,  a  blow 
whieli  gives  rise  to  rujrtnre  of  the  choroid  will  <jften  be  followed  by  clioroidal 
eliauges  in  the  macular  region. 

The  niaenlar  region  may  be  the  t^eat  of  a  large  w  hitt-  pateh^  while  the  re«t 
of  the  fnndus  is  nonnal  {stttilt'  ttnoiat*  (ttntphtf  of  thr  choroifi), 

Agiiin,  ill  the  siinie  locality  may  be  found  small  wliite,  glistening  sjwts 
closi^ly  resembling  the  changes  which  are  seen  in  albuminuric  retinitis. 
Genenilly  these  changes  are  found  in  both  eyes.  They  const itiite  tlie  senile 
ijutkile  rhoroklifiH  o{  Tuy  and  HutcliiusoiL  The  white  specks  are  due  to 
colloid  degeneration  of  the  choroid  (Fig.  230). 


Fio,  23(K— Colloid  cbaDgc  in  the  iiiaeulur  region  (dc  Bchwdaitz}* 

Changes  in  the  macular  region^  consisting  of  white  pliKjues  of  various  sizes 
and  shaj>cs,  associated  with  atnuihy  of  the  choroid  at  the  border  of  the  disk, 
are  often  seen  in  high  grades  of  myopia,  and  are  sjwjken  o{  as  m if opic  choroid* 
itls.  The  jK^culiar  crescent-shape^l  area  at  the  disk  is  kmnvn  as  poftierior 
KUiphyloma^  and  is  to  Ix'  attrilaited  t<i  the  prtttriision  td'  the  sclera  backwai*d. 

Patehcs  of  choroidal  atrophy  may  he  hmnd  at  any  point  in  the  fnndus, 
and  may  result  from  vari*)ns  e^iuses,  as  from  tlic  ai-tion  td'  brilliant  light  or 
tlie  glare  tdMieat,  or  fntni  the  so-ealh'd  liemorrhwjle  vhorolffifiH  in  yoiing  men 
( Hutchinson),  These  and  other  changes  in  the  choroid  whieli  are  typical  of 
no  s|HM*ial  lesion  are  regarded  as  nuvfamljial  fonttii  of  eboroidiiis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  r'ases  there  arc  changes 
in  the  retina,  so  this  comlitimj  nuay  hv  assumed  to  l)e  |>resent.  It  is  n^y  iiftcn 
a  question,  however,  whelhc»r  the  exudates  st'cu  with  tiic  oplithalmoscupe 
lie  in  the  retina  *ir  tlie  clior*U4l.  Retinal  exudates  are  supjKise<l  in  be  more 
opaijnc,  and  to  t>c  bordere*)  by  fine  md rating  lines  corres|>rmding  to  the 
direction  of  the  nerve- fibers  (Meyer).  Tlie  hlocxl-vcssels  of  tfie  r<'tina  in 
ri'tinitis  are  t(»rtuous,  and  often  disippear  under  tlie  exudates,  while  the  course 
of  the  retinal  vcs.sids  may  be  jdaiidy  tracc*l  wlicn  the  exudates  lie  in  the 
choroid  ;  and  this  rule  also  applies  U*  tlie  situation  of  jiigmcut-niasses.  Mass4\s 
of  pigraent  resembling  bone-corpuscles  are  always  situated  in  the  retina (Xet- 
tleship). 
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Profirnosis. — When  atrophy  of  the  choroid  has  taken  place,  the  outlook  is 
absolutely  bad.  Floating  opacities  in  the  vitreous  body,  as  a  rule,  persist  in 
8|)ite  of  all  treatment.  As  a  general  thing,  the  prognosis  in  choroiditis  is 
unfavorable,  and  worse  when  the  changes  are  prominent  in  the  macular  region. 
Of  course  the  earlier  the  disease  is  recognized  the  more  may  be  hoped  for 
from  treatment.  Those  cases  clearly  due  to  syphilis  offer  the  best  chances 
for  improvement. 

Treatment. — Antisyphilitic  treatment  in  certain  cases  is  followed  by  im- 
provement, and  even  by  cure.  Recurrences  are  very  common.  In  cases 
where  syphilis  can  be  excluded  the  mercurials  and  iodid  of  potassium  through 
their  absorptive  power  do  good  service,  and  should  be  used.  The  applica- 
tion of  six  or  eight  leeches  or  the  artificial  leech  (Heurteloup)  to  the  skin 
behind  the  mastoid  process  has  been  strongly  recommended.  Good  results 
have  been  reported  from  the  injection  of  \  grain  of  muriate  pilocarpin  every 
other  night.  Cod-liver  oil  and  iron  are  specially  indicate<l  in  children.  The 
eyes  should  not  be  used  for  work,  and  dark  glasses  are  advisable.  Subcon- 
junctival injections  of  bichlorid  and  cyanid  of  mercury  have  been  recommended 
by  Darier  and  others,  but  are  of  doubtful  value. 

2.  Suppurative  Choroiditis. — As  the  name  implies,  this  is  an  affection 
of  the  choroid  suppurative  in  character,  and  one  which  rapidly  involves 
the  iris  and  ciliary  l)ody. 

Etiologry. — ^The  most  frequent  causes  are  injuries  from  penetrating  for- 
eign bodies.  Suppurative  choroiditis  sometimes  follows  unsuccessful  cataract 
operations.  No  matter  what  kind  of  instrument  produces  the  wound,  after 
all  infection  is  responsible  for  the  suppurative  process.  Sloughing  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  and  the  progress  inward  of  the  suppuration  may  be  responsible  for 
the  affection. 

The  disease  may  result  from  endogenous  infection — that  is  to  say,  from 
the  organism  itself.  In  these  cases  septic  substances  form  a  focus  of  inflam- 
mation, get  into  the  circulation,  and  are  carried  into  the  choroidal  vessels, 
and  here  stop  and  form  a  septic  embolus,  which  at  once  gives  rise  to  the 
choroiditis  {metastatic  choroiditis).  This  phenomenon  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  pyemia  of  the  puerperal  state.  Suppurative  choroiditis  may  follow  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  and  typhus.  Inflammation  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  throm- 
bosis of  the  orbital  veins  have  been  known  to  cause  the  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  choroid  and  retina  are  enormously  thickened 
and  infiltrated  with  round-c^lls.  In  fact,  in  advanced  stages  the  choroid  and 
retina  lose  their  identity  almost  entirely,  and  we  simply  find  large  areas  made 
up  of  coagulated  material  and  round-cells,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
pigment-granules.  The  exudate  having  found  its  way  into  the  vitreous  body, 
the  latter  is  converted  into  a  homogeneous  mass  of  exudate.  Round-cell 
infiltration  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  is  seen  with  numerous  hemorrhages 
and  more  or  less  change  in  the  pigment-epithelium,  the  latter  changes  mani- 
festing themselves  either  in  a  breaking  up  or  in  an  entire  disappearance  of  the 
epithelium. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  lids  are  red  and  sw^ollen,  so  much  so  that  often  they  can- 
not be  opened,  and  the  orbital  tissue  is  frequently  so  infiltrated  as  to  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  eyeball.  The  conjunctiva  is  intensely  congested, 
often  reaching  the  grade  of  chemosis.  The  cornea  sooner  or  later  becomes 
clouded,  but  before  the  media  have  lost  their  transparency  one  win  see  the 
characteristic  yello^vish  reflex  in  the  pupil,  arising  partly  from  the  mass  of  exu- 
date in  the  vitreous  body  and  partly  from  the  detached  retina.  Hypopyon  and 
anterior  synechise  are  usually  present.     The  intraixiular  tension  is  elevated  in 
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the  earlier  stages,  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  anterior  chamber  shallow.  In- 
tense throbbing  pain  is  felt  in  the  orbit  and  brow,  and  sight  is  lost.  Chills 
and  fever  are  frequently  present. 

DiagrnosiB. — Only  one  condition  simulates  the  peculiar  reflex  seen  in  sup- 
purative choroiditis,  and  that  is  glioma  of  the  retina.  Apart  from  the  general 
history,  there  is  this  marked  difference.  In  suppurative  choroiditis  the  ten- 
sion is  always  elevated  in  the  stage  when  it  is  apt  to  be  first  seen,  and  this 
condition  is  followed  soon  by  either  lowered  tension  or  by  bursting  of  the  eye- 
ball. In  glioma  the  tension  in  its  early  stages  is  normal,  and  increased  ten- 
sion does  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  latter  stages  of  the  affection.  The 
previous  history  of  the  case  is  probably  the  most  reliable  basis  for  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  (see  also  pages  400  and  494). 

Progrnosis. — The  outlook  is  absolutely  bad.  Loss  of  sight  and  shrinkage 
of  the  eyeball  (phthisis  bulbi)  are  the  rule. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  process,  so  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  patient — locally  by  hot  applications, 
and  internally  by  the  administration  of  narcotics,  v  iolent  and  persistent 
pain  can  be  remedied  by  a  free  incision  in  the  sclera.  This  may  be  found 
necessary  in  those  cases  of  panophthcUmitis  where  spontaneous  rupture  is  slow 
in  taking  place. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  enucleation  or  evisceration  in  the  acute  stages 
of  panophthalmitis,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  While  a  few  cases  of 
"  death  have  been  reported  after  the  enucleation,  the  risk  is  very  slight,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  operation  was  responsible  for  the  unhappy 
issue  in  those  few  cases.  Meningitis  has  been  reported  after  evisceration, 
and,  indeed,  where  no  operation  was  performed. 

Tuberculosis  of  tlie  Choroid.— This  condition  was  first  described  by 
Jager,  and  later  by  Manz,  Busch,  and  Bouchut.  The  tubercles  appear  as 
small,  round,  slightly  elevated,  reddish  or  gray  nodules,  varying  in  size  from 
0.3  to  2.6  mm.  The  spots  are  sometimes  quite  numerous,  even  as  many  as 
fifty  being  noticied,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  somewhat  similar  cho- 
roidal changes  in  that  they  are  not  surrounded  with  a  border  of  pigment. 
These  nodules  are  usually  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  little  nodules  on  anatomical  examination  are  seen  to  jwssess  the 
typical  structure  of  tubercles.  A  part  of  them  sometimes  undergoes  caseous 
degeneration  (Manz).  Giant-cells  have  been  observed  in  them  (Alt),  and 
the  tubercle  bacillus  has  bet»n  demonstrated.  According  to  Cohnheim,  the 
affection  forms  one  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  general  miliary  tul)erculosis, 
and  it  may  aid  in  diagnosticating  the  constitutional  disease. 

Sometimes  a  solitary  tubercle  is  observed,  which  grows  like  any  other 
intraocular  neoplasm,  and  finally  breaks  through  the  sclera.  This  condition 
is  a  rare  one,  and  is  usually  associated  with  cerebral  tuberculosis,  and  is  an 
affection  peculiar  to  children. 

Treatment. — Miliary  tubercles  demand  no  special  treatment,  but  enuclea- 
tion is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  solitarj'  tubercle  in  order  to  prevent  a 
general  infection. 

Atrophy  of  tlie  Byeball. — Atrophy  of  the  eyeball  consists  in  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  accompanied  with  diminished 
intraocular  tension  and  altered  sha])e.  The  change  in  the  size  and  shape  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  contraction  of  the  exudates  within  the  eyeball— exudates 
which  have  resulted  from  the  plastic  irido-cyclitis.  Fuchs  says  that  this 
•condition  differs  from  phthisis  brllbi  in  that  the  latter  affection  is  a  much  more 
rapid  one,  and  results  from  the  rupture  of  the  eyeball  and  the  evacuation  of 
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its  contents.  After  panophthalmitis  the  eyeball  often  becomes  as  small  as  a 
hazelnut  or  even  smaller,  while  in  atrophy  no  such  stage  is  commonly  reached. 

Bssential  Phthisis  Bulbi  {Ophtlinlmomalaeif^. — This  is  a  very  rare 
affection  in  which  there  are  lowered  intraocular  tension  and  diminution  in 
tlie  size  of  the  eyeball  without  any  assignable  cause.  Photophobia,  neuralgic 
pains,  myosis,  and  partial  ptosis  are  sometimes  present.  The  condition  may 
last  for  several  days,  and  then  disappear  without  leaving  any  traces.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  symjiathetic.     It  may  follow  injury. 

Rnptore  of  the  Choroid. — Rupture  of  the  choroid  is  caused  by  a 
powerful  blow  upon  the  eyeball.  The  blow  has  the  effect  of  stretching 
the  sclera.  At  first  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  exact  nature  of  the 
trouble,  owing  to  the  extravasations  in  the  vitreous  body.  As  soon  as  the 
vitreous  body  becomes  transparent  one  c^n  see  a  long,  bright,  sickle-shaped 
streak  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  papilla,  and  with  the  concavity  of  the 
sickle  directed  toward  the  papilla,  when  first  seen  the  streak  is  yellowish 
in  color,  but  it  soon  becomes  white  and  has  a  pigmented  border.  Small 
fipots  of  choroidal  atrophy  are  frequently  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rent,  and  these  changes  may  invade  the  macular  region.  It  is  certain  that 
the  retina  and  sclera  are  both  injured.  The  retinal  vessels  will  generally  be 
lieen  passing  over  the  injured  point,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  retina 
itself  participates  in  the  rupture.  No  good  reason  has  been  advanced  as  to 
why  the  posterior  part  of  the  choroid  is  disposed  to  rupture.  We  may  have 
the  rupture  occurnng  in  one  spot  or  in  several  sj^ts  (Plate  3,  Fig.  III.). 

The  vision  at  first  is  almost  extinguished,  but  after  the  blood  in  the  vitre- 
ous clears  away  good  vision  is  often  restored.  Cases  are  re)X)rted  by  Knapp 
and  Saemisch  where  central  visual  acuity  returned  to  almost  the  normal  stan(l- 
ard.  As  a  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  choroid,  retinal  detachment,  glau- 
coma, and  optic-nerve  atrophy  have  been  observed.  Traumatic  c^itaract  and 
dislocation  of  the  lens  are  also  complications  (see  page  364).  The  treatment 
consists  in  a  compress  bandage  and  atropin.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  strychnin  or  iodid  of  potassium  does  good. 

Detachment  of  the  Choroid. — This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  condition. 
One  observes  a  round-looking  mass  projecting  into  the  vitreous  body.  The 
surface  of  this  mass  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  retinal  vessels  can  be  seen 
upon  it.  The  color  of  the  protuberance  is  sometimes  yellowish,  with  pig- 
mented areas  here  and  there  about  it.  Meyer  says  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  detachment  of  the  retina  because  it  does  not  move  with  every  movement 
of  the  eyelmll.  Detachment  of  the  retina  is  usually  present.  The  tension  in 
detachment  of  the  choroid  is  always  diminished.  Marshall  thinks  that  the 
following  factors  are  necessary  to  cause  this  condition  :  hyalitis  with  shrink- 
ing ;  chorotdo-retinitis  leading  to  adhesions  and  serous  exudation  between  the 
choroid  and  sclerotic*  Eisley  reports  detachment  of  the  choroid  caused  by 
the  concussion  at  the  discharge  of  a  gun.^ 

Ossification  of  the  Choroid. — This  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
shrunken  eyes  where  sight  has  been  lost  many  years  previously.  A  thin 
shell  of  bone  is  found  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  with  a  small  hole 
in  its  middle  for  the  passage  of  the  optic  nerve ;  or  sometimes  simply  a 
spicule  18  found.  The  mass  possesses  all  the  histological  characteristics  of 
lK)ne  anywhere  else  in  the  bony.  The  eyeball  is  often  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  it  may  give  rise  to  sympathetic  irritation  ;  so  enucleation  is  always  advis- 
able.    Calcareous  degeneration  is  also  common  in  eyes  of  this  character. 

'  "  Detachment  of  the  Choroid,"  bv  C.  D.  MarshaU,  Trans.  OphthiU.  Soc.  U.  K.,  xvi.  p.  98. 
*  Amfer.  Joum,  Opklhal.,  March,  1897. 
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The  eye  may  be  injured  in  a  great  variety  of  degrees  and  ways  by  con- 
tact with  overheated  substances,  as  hot  vapors,  liquids,  or  solids ;  or  with 
caustics  or  escharotics,  as  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  lime,  whereby  the  parts 
become  burned  or  corroded ;  or  by  mechanical  forces  or  bodies  impinging 
upon  it,  whereby  its  tissues  are  contused,  lacerated,  abraded,  cut,  or  pene- 
trated. 

Injuries  of  tlie  Cornea  and  Conjunctiva  from  Heat  and  Chem- 
icals.— Heat  and  chemical  substances  affect  the  tissues  of  the  eye  similarly. 
The  anterior  j)ortion  of  the  eyeball  is  most  exposed  to  these  agencies,  and 
is  therefore  more  frequently  injured  by  them,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  suf- 
fering only  when  the  injurious  substance  gets  beneath  the  lids.  Burning 
gases  and  hot  water  or  oil  cool  quickly,  and  seldom  reach  the  surface  under 
the  lids.  Their  effects,  therefore,  are  more  superficial  and  less  extended  than 
those  of  hot  or  molten  metals  or  of  chemicals  and  lime. 

When  the  injury  is  superficial  a  whitish  film  is  formed  which  is  soon 
thrown  off,  and  the  parts  rapidly  regain  their  epithelium  and  their  normal 
transparency  (Plate  4,  Fig.  I.).  When  the  injury  affects  the  deei>er  tissues 
the  eschar  is  thicker,  and  its  elimination  leaves  a  granulating  surface,  which 
on  healing  may  contract  or  lead  to  adhesions  if  it  is  on  the  conjunctiva,  or 
produce  an  opacity  if  it  is  on  the  cornea.  Should  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cornea  be  involved,  a  ]>erfonition  will  take  place  with  all  of  its  consequences. 

Symptoms. — Besides  the  api)earances  above  noted,  there  are,  imrae- 
<liately  after  the  injury,  severe  burning  pain,  redness  of  the  eyeball,  and 
lachrymation.  Later,  active  inflammation  may  take  place,  with  increased 
rcMlness,  and  even  cheinosis,  of  the  conjunctiva  and  swelling  of  the  lids. 
When  a  considerable  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  is  affected,  the  secretion 
becomes  muco-purulent,  and  sometimes  ]>urulent.  Implication  of  the 
cornea  causes  much  pain  and  impairment  of  vision. 

Treatment. — When  the  case  is  seen  immediately  and  the  injury  is  from 
an  acid,  it  should  be  neutralized  by  the  application  to  the  affected  area  of  a 
weak  alkaline  solution.  For  this  pur]>ose  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bicarbonate 
of  ])otash  (siileratus)  may  l>e  used.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  access- 
ibility, as  it  may  be  found  in  almost  every  house.  When  the  offending  agent 
is  lime,  caustic  soda,  caustic  iK)tash,  or  other  alkali,  it  may  be  neutralized  by 
an  acid  largely  diluted,  and  here  vinegar,  diluted,  answers  the  purpose,  and 
generally  is  also  within  easy  reach. 

After  neutralizing  the  chemical  and  removing  such  foreign  substances  as 
may  be  j)resent,  the  parts  should  be  cleansed  with  some  mild  antiseptic,  and 
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FlO.  1. — Bum  «jf  tile  bulhar  conjunct  ivu  trmn  tikh lurid  of  lotTcury, 

Fici.  JL— Kupluro  of    the  jyelerotic,    wjlli    Ju-iiiorrirnKt'   into  the-  miterior  chamber  (after 

il). 
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Fig.  231.— Symblepharon  (Sichel). 


iced  cloths  kept  constantly  applie<l  over  the  eye  till  the  burning  pain  has 
ceased.  Frequent  instillations  of  a  eocain  solution  will  contribute  much 
toward  the  relief  of  the  pain.  The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
of  conjunctivitis  or  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea  from  other  causes. 

In  cases  where  opposing  surfaces  of  the  conjunctiva  are  denuded,  but  the 
rctrotarsal  fold  is  unaffected^  adhesion, 
or  symblepharon  (Fig.  231),  may  be  pre- 
vented by  frequently  drawing  the  lid 
away  from  the  eyeball  or  by  inter|K)sing 
some  smooth,  flat  substance  between 
the  lid  and  ball.  But  when  the  denuda- 
tion includes  the  retrotarsal  fold,  such 
efforts  will  be  absolutely  fruitless  and 
may  as  well  be  withheld.  Should  the 
lesion  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  be 
limited  in  extent,  it  may  be  covered, 
either  immediately  after  the  injury  or 
after  the  eschar  has  sloughed  off*,  by 
drawing  the  surrounding  conjunctiva 
over  it  with  sutures  introduced  from 
side  to  side.  Sometimes  adhesions  can 
thus  be  very  much  restricted  or  even 
prevented. 

Mechanical  Injuries  of  tlie  Cornea  without  the  I<odgement  of 
Foreign  Bodies. — These  injuries  include  ncratehesy  contusionSy  superficial 
pttnctureSy  and  erosions,  and  may  be  inflicted  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

Symptoms. — Injury  of  the  cornea  is  determined  by  ins]>e(;tion,  aided  by 
oblique  illumination,  and  is  shown  by  loss  of  epithelium  and  irregularity  of 
the  injured  surface.  The  denuded  area  may  be  detected  by  coloring  it  with 
fluorescin  (page  145).  Should  ulceration  or  suppuration  of  the  cornea  take 
place,  there  will  be  added  the  api)earances  which  these  conditions  usually 
present. 

There  is  a  scratching,  pricking  feeling  in  the  eye  at  first,  and  afterward 
there  may  be  severe  pain.  The  eyeball  becomes  red,  there  is  free  lachrymii- 
tion,  and,  with  a  lesion  centrally  situated  on  the  cornea,  vision  is  more  or 
less  impaired. 

Progrnosifi. — This  de|)ends  on  the  part  injured  lyid  the  progress  of  the 
case.  There  is  impairment  of  sight  in  proportion  to  the  involvement  of  the 
center  of  the  cornea  and  the  distortion  of  it  which  the  injury  and  cicatriza- 
tion cause.  Wounds  of  the  cornea  are  extremely  liable  to  infection,  and  are 
therefore  prone  to  ulceration  or  suppuration. 

Treatment. — The  eye  should  first  be  cocainized,  and  the  injured  parts 
gently  but  thoroughly  cleansed  with  1  :  4000  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury,  care  being  exercised  not  to  rub  away  or  loosen  the  adjacent  corneal 
epithelium.  Atropin  solution  should  then  be  instilled  and  a  comi)res8 
bandage  applied. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  using  some  form  of  antisepsis,  con- 
tinuing the  instillations  of  atropin,  and  keeping  the  eye  covered.  Should 
ulceration  or  suppuration  take  place,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  elsewhere  described 
(see  page  315). 

Mechanical  Injuries  of  tlie  Conjunctiva  without  the  I^odge- 
ment  of  Foreign  Bodies. — ^The  conjunctiva  may  be  cut,  lacerated, 
puncturedy  or  contused  in  many  ways  and  by  many  kinds  of  objects. 
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SyxnptomB. — An  effusion  of  blood  (ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva),  some- 
times only  slight,  underneath  the  conjunctiva  at  the  site  of  the  injury  is  one 
of  the  most  constant  symptoms.  The  ecchymosis  usu&lly  spreads,  and  may 
even  surround  the  cornea.  A  puncture  or  small  cut  is  not  always  apparent, 
but  when  the  wound  is  larger  it  is  recognized  by  its  roughened  surface  and 
reddened  edges,  and  later  by  the  whitish  appearance  of  the  parts  denuded 
of  conjunctiva.  There  is  seldom  any  pain  beyond  a  scratching  feeling,  as 
if  a  foreign  body  were  beneath  the  lid,  and  the  inflammatory  reaction  is 
seldom  marked. 

Treatment. — When  the  conjunctiva  is  cut  or  torn  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

fap  or  produce  a  flap,  the  eye  should  be  cocainized  and  the  woimd  closed  by 
ne  silk  sutures.  Instillations  of  boric-acid  solution  afterwanl  are  usually  all 
the  treatment  that  is  necessary.  Should  the  ecchymosis,  however,  be  lai^ 
and  disfiguring,  its  absorption  may  be  hastened  by  bathing  the  closed  eye 
with  water  as  riot  as  can  be  borne  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  sitting, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Injuries  of  the  Byeball  from  Contusion,  Concussion,  and 
Compression. — A  blow  on  the  eye  by  some  blunt  substance,  or  striking  the 
eye  against  some  object,  or  a  sudden  compression  of  the  eyeball  by  some 
|)eculiarly  directed  force,  or  a  violent  explosion  near  the  eye,  may  result  in  a 
solution  of  continuity  and  contiguity  of  its  tissues,  without  their  being  pene- 
trated by  the  offending  agent  itself.  Such  lesions  are  single  or  miutipley 
and  consist  in  general  contusions  of  the  ball ;  rupture  of  the  intraocular 
blood-vessels ;  rupture  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye ;  laceration  of  the  iris ; 
displacement  of  the  iris ;  laceration  of  the  ciliary  body  ;  detachment  of  the 
choroid  ;  rupture  of  the  choroid  ;  detaclinient  of  the  retina  ;  rupture  of  the 
zonula ;  dislocation  of  the  lens  ;  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  iridopleeia ; 
cycloplegia ;  spasm  of  the  circular  fibers  of  the  iris ;  spasm  of  the  ciliary 
muscle ;  anesthesia  of  the  retina ;  "  commotion  "  of  the  retina ;  and  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  retina. 

Contusion  of  the  Byeball. — A  blow  on  the  eye  may  bruise  the  tissues 
without  causing  any  apparent  laceration  or  other  lesion. 

Symptoms. — There  are  redness  and  tenderness  of  the  eyeball,  and  some- 
times pain.  Occasionally  there  is  produced  anesthesia  of  the  retina,  myd- 
riasis, loss  of  accommodation,  spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris,  or  spasm  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  with  the  symptoms  belonging  to  each. 

Trauvuxtk  amblyopia  or  amaurosis  (Berlin)  is  said  to  exist  when  the 
vision  becomes  slightly  and  transiently  impaired  or  entirely  and  permanently 
lost  without  visible  anatomical  change  in  the  retina. 

A  similar  condition  has  been  described  as  traximatic  anesthesia  of  the  retina 
(I-iel)er).  This  is  shown  by  weakness,  unsteadiness,  and  impairment  of  vision, 
with  restriction  of  the  visual  field — conditions  which  may  continue  for  several 
weeks  or  months  (see  also  page  414). 

In  mydriasis  {iridoplegia)  the  pupil  is  usually  widely  dilated.  The  dila- 
tation may  disappear  in  a  few  days,  but  it  is  frequently  permanent.  While 
it  exists  vision  is  dazzled  when  exposed  to  ordinary  daylight  from  the  admis- 
sion of  too  much  light  into  the  eye. 

ParalyHiH  of  the  ciliary  muscle  {vychple/fia)  is  often  associated  with  myd- 
riasis, although  it  may  exist  alone.  The  patient  cannot  accommodate  for  near 
objects,  while  the  visi«)n  for  distance  may  not  be  affec^ted. 

Spasm  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle  is  indi(»ated  by  a  contracted  pupil  and 
by  apparent  myopia. 

Treatment. — The  eye  should  Iw?  given  rest,  cold  applications  should  be 
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used,  pilocarpin  or  eserin  should  be  instilled  for  mydriasis  and  loss  of  accom- 
modationy  and  atropin  for  spasm.  Retinal  anesthesia  has  been  treated  by 
"  suggestion/'  on  the  theory  that  it  is  hysterical  in  its  nature. 

Rupture  of  tlie  Byeball. — Rupture  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  is  produced  by  extreme  violence.  Its  location  is  scarcely 
ever  in  the  cornea,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sclera.  It  is  largely  determined  by  the  position  of  the  eye  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  which  is  usually  upward  ;  tfce  direction  of  the  blow,  which  is  generally 
from  below  or  from  below  and  outward  ;  and  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  sclera  between  the  margin  of  the  cornea  and  the  ciliary  region.  It  is 
found,  therefore,  in  most  cases  from  one  to  three  millimeters  behind  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea  in  the  upper  or  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  sclera.  Some- 
times it  is  in  the  upper  and  outer  part,  or  directly  inward  or  directly  outward. 
It  is  seldom  directly  outvrard.  Tne  rupture  usually  spans  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  periphery  of  the  cornea.  Partial  rupture  may  occur  in  which  the 
inner  fibers  of  the  sclera  are  torn,  while  the  outer  ones  are  more  or  less 
stretched.  Rupture  of  the  eyeball  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  adults  (see 
Plate  4,  Fig.  XL). 

Symptoma. — A  rupture  of  the  eyeball  is  signalized  by  the  following 
symptoms  :  immediate  loss  of  sight,  which  may  or  may  not  be  regained  after- 
waru  ;  softness  of  the  eyeball ;  congestion  and  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
and,  when  the  conjunctiva  is  not  torn  or  the  rupture  is  not  situated  anterior 
to  its  circumcomeal  attachment,  the  presence  of  a  distinct  elevation  or  "  tumor" 
of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  extrusion  of  more  or  less  of  the  intraocular 
structures.  The  edges  of  the  rupture  are  ragged,  and  the  lens,  iris,  ciliary 
body,  choroid,  retina,  or  vitreous  humor  may  be  protruding  through  it  or 
entangled  in  it.  Sometimes  the  iris  or  lens  is  entirely  expelled  from  the  eye  or 
lodged  underneath  the  conjunctiva.  The  other  appearances  are  such  as  belong 
to  rupture  of  blood-vessels,  laceration  of  the  iris,  rupture  of  the  choroid,  and 
other  lesions. 

There  is  usually  very  little  if  any  jmin  at  any  time,  unless,  as  sometimes 
happens,  severe  inflammation  supervenes. 

PrognosiB. — The  prognosis  is  usually  very  unfavorable,  although  in 
exceptional  cases  useful  vision  has  been  known  to  return.  The  extensive 
lesions,  the  large  amount  of  hemorrhage,  the  excessive  loss  of  vitreous,  and 
the  inflammatory  reaction  are  generally  sufficient  to  produce  loss  of  vision 
and  shrinking  of  the  eyeball.  Should  the  wound  unite  imperfectly,  scleral 
tiaphyloma-  may  follow.  Incarceration  of  the  iris  or  ciliary  body  in  the 
wound  or  a  laceration  extending  into  the  ciliary  body  may  cause  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis. 

Treatment. — ^When,  because  of  very  great  injury  of  the  intraocular  struct- 
ures, excessive  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  chamber,  or  extreme  collapse  of 
the  eveball,  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  recovery,  time  and  suffering  can  be 
saved  by  enucleating  or  eviscerating  the  eye  at  once.  But  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  eye  being  saved  with  par- 
tial vision,  the  practitioner  is  justified  in  making  an  attempt  to  do  so,  at  least 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of 
sympathetic  inflammation.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  the  symptoms  promise 
well,  the  effort  may  be  continue<l.  But  if  not,  further  risk  should  not  be 
taken,  except  under  peculiar  and  pressing  circumstances. 

If  it  be  decided  to  try  to  save  the  eye,  it  should  be  cocainized,  and  with 
strict  antiseptic  precautions  the  rupture  should  be  closed.  To  this  end  the 
conjunctiva,  if  not  already  ruptured,  should  be  opened  (contrary  to  the  old 
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practice!  and  all  extraneous  substances  carefully  removed,  both  from  the  out- 
side ana  from  between  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Protruding  iris,  ciliary  body, 
or  other  tissue  should  be  withdrawn  and  excised  or  cautiously  replaced,  as 
incarceration  would  interfere  with  solid  union  or  cause  irritation  in  the  future. 
Any  loose  shreds  hanging  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  also  be  cut  off. 
Having  thus  made  the  wound  as  clean  and  smooth  as  possible,  a  sufficient 
number  of  fine  antiseptic  sutures,  either  silk  or  catgut,  should  be  introduced 
from  within  outward  and  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  hold  firmly,  and  its  edges 
closely  drawn  together.  After  tying  and  cutting  off  the  threads,  the  wound 
should  be  covered,  if  possible,  by  conjunctival  flaps  held  in  place  by  suit- 
ably adjusted  sutures.  Catgut  sutures  may  l)e  allowed  to  remain,  but  silk 
ones  should  be  removed  in  two  to  four  days. 

Having  closed  the  wound,  a  solution  of  atropin  should  be  instilled,  the 
eye  bandaged,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed  and  kept  quiet  for  several  days. 
Cold  applications  are  useful,  especially  if  inflammatory  reaction  threatens. 
Other  conditions  and  symptoms  are  to  be  treated  as  they  arise  and  according 
to  directions  given  elsewhere. 

When  a  case  is  not  seen  until  after  the  wound  has  united  the  practitioner 
is  generally  (|uite  powerless.  Prolapse  of  the  iris  may  be  reduced  by  the 
galvano-cautery.     Other  lesions  must  be  treated  according  to  indications. 

A  rupture  of  t/ie  cornea  is  to  be  treated  similarly  to  that  of  the  sclera, 
except  that  it  is  not  usually  practicable  to  intro<luce  sutures  or  to  cover  the 
wound  with  conjunctival  flaps  (see  also  page  569). 

Rupture  of  OcAlar  Blood-vessels.— Contusion  of  the  eyeball  may 
rupture  blood-vessels  of  the  iris,  causing  effusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior 
chamber — hyphema — or  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  causing  effusion  of  blood 
into  or  beneath  these  membranes  or  into  the  vitreous  humor — hemophthalmia. 

Symptoms. — There  is  seldom  any  pain  beyond  that  produced  by  the 
contusion.  The  presence  of  the  blood  usually  obstructs  the  vision,  either 
partially  or  totally.  When  the  blood  is  in  the  anterior  chamber  it  settles  to 
the  dependent  portion,  and  its  upper  edge  or  surface  is  straight  (see  Plate  4, 
Fig.  II.).  It  is  seen  in  its  natural  color  or  perhaps  a  little  darkened.  Blixxl 
in  the  vitreous  humor  appears  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  dark  object,  and 
when  large  in  quantity  it  may  be  seen,  with  the  pupil  dilated,  by  oblique 
illumination  as  a  dark-red  reflection. 

Prognosis. — A  hemorrhage  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  a  previously 
healthy  eye  is  absorbed  in  two  to  four  days,  but  one  into  the  vitreous  humor 
requires  weeks  or  months  for  absorption,  and  when  it  is  of  considerable  size  it 
often  leaves  permanent  residues  and  opacities,  and  may  even  lead  to  disor- 
ganization of  the  vitreous  humor  and  shrinking  of  the  eyeball. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  limited  to  covering  the  eye,  giving  it 
rest,  and  instilling  a  weak  solution  of  atropin.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
preferable  to  instil  ]>ilocarpin  instead  of  atropin.  Hot  water  or  hot  fomenta- 
tions continuously  a]>plie(l  over  the  eye  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  two  or 
three  times  a  day  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  blood.  The  internal  admin- 
istnition  of  iodid  of  sodium  or  similar  alterative  is  useful. 

Contusion-injuries  of  the  Iris ;  I^acerations  or  Ruptures  of  the 
Iris. — Aside  from  hemorrhages,  the  most  common  lesions  of  the  iris  from 
blows  or  contusions  are  rents  or  lacerations.  In  extreme  cases  the  iris  may 
be  torn  entirely  from  its  peripheral  attachment  {traumatic  aniridia),  and 
when  the  eyeball  is  ruptured  it  may  be  expelled  from  the  eye  or  a  segment  of 
it  may  be  torn  away  instead  of  the  whole  {traumatic  coloboma).  Partial 
detachment  of  the  iris  from  its  periphery  at  one  or  more  points  {iridodialyaia) 
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is  the  form  of  rent  most  iVtMiutuitly  found.  Rmlial  luveratUmH  rarely  occur, 
ami  are  u.suany  at  the  papillary  iMinler  {rupture  of  »phhwt4'r). 

Symptoms.^ lieniorrhage  is  iisuiilly  prcr^Mit  in  the  tinterior  cliaml>er  at 
firsts  and  it  may  ohsenre  the  parts.  Hut  alter  its  al)siirplioii  inspection  with 
or  without  4>bficpie  illnuiinatit^n  will  reveal  a  laceration  or  rent  of  t!ie  iris  if 
one  exiists,  or  the  absence  of  the  iris  if  it  has  l>een  expelled.  Whcu  it  has 
been  entirely  detached,  but  not  exjwlled,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  Ixittoni  of  the 
anterior  chamber  as  a  rountletl  niass^  dark  in  color  at  iirst,  but  soon  changing 
to  an  ash-gray.      It  rapitlly  shrinks  oi  an  inciins]iicn*His  size. 

In  a  rent  c»f  the  pu|)illary  bonier,  involving  as  it  does  the  sphincter  of  the 
irL?,  the  pupil  is  widely  and  pcnnancntly  dilatetl  (Fig.  2ll2), 
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Trnumafir  cohbfma  in  connection  with  rupture  of  tlie  sclera  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  n'ftXffh'jlaH  of  Ike  iris. 

In  iridmiiiihf»iH  the  rent  is  t^asily  disc^erned,  unless  very  small  and  hidclen 
by  the  opaque  linibns  cornea\  The  portion  of  the  iris  <letaelied  retracts  toward 
the  centre  f»f  the  jiupib  i4»d  the  latter  loses  its  circular  form  and  iiccomea 
snmewhat  kidney-slKiix^d  (Fig.  23^1).  With  the  oplithalmosco}>e  the  fundtis- 
reflex  can  Ik?  set^n  tln'ongh  the  new  opening  as  well  as  througli  the  pu|jil. 

Treatment.^ Very  little  ciin  be  tlone  to  rcuiedy  most  of  these  lesions. 
Dr.  Eugene  Smilh  *  nf  Dt^troit  has  suggested  tliat  iridndialysis  l>e  corrected 
by  making  a  small  ineision  at  th<'  corneo-scleral  junction  at  the  place  uf  ilie 
tleta*'hnient,  and  by  means  i>f  iris-forceps  catching  tlie  edge  of  the  iris  and 
drawing  it  into  the  incision.  It  is  usually  hehl  in  place  by  the  compression 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound  ;  but  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  it  may  be  attached  by 
a  delii^ite  suture  to  the  ueighlmring  conjunctiva.  TVfore  attem]>ting  ttiis 
operation  all   irritatinu   frum  the  original   ijijury  must  have  subsided. 

Displacemetits  of  the  Iris:  Retroflexion  and  Anteversion* — 
B(»th  rttroJfra'ioH  aucl  fnifrrtrHton  o/  the  /Vm  are  very  rare.  In  reirojfexion 
a  part^  sometimes  the  wlmle,  of  the  iris  is  thrown  ba(*kwai\l,  so  as  to  lie 
signinst  the  eiliary  iKxly,  The  pnpilhiry  pr^rtion  alone  may  be  thus  displaced, 
or  it  may  ciirry  with  it  the  whole  width  i^f  the  nK'inbrane.  It  occurs  almost 
exclusively  in  (*ases  where  the  Ivui^  fias  also  become  dis[daccil.  Only  a  j»art 
nf  the  circumferem'c  (»f  the  iris  is  im|dicattHl  in  most  cases,  and  this  part 
l>ecome^  invisilde,  the  apjtearanee  being  much  like  that  of  an  iridectomy. 
When  the  wiiole  iris  has  tluis  reccdetl  the  appearance  is  that  of  aniridia. 

In  an((Termoti  a  jMirtion  of  tlie  iris  is  torn  from  its  periphery  (irido- 
dialysis)^  and  tlje  hiosened  segment  is  twisted  ujion  itself  or  turned  oxor  so 
that  its  posterior  surface  is  directed  forward.  The  exposure  to  view  of  the 
pigment-hurface  i*f  the  iris  and  tlie  partial  or  (Complete  obstruction  of  the 
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pupil,  together  with  the  traumatic  opening  of  the  iridodialysis,  determiiK 
the  existence  of  this  double  lesion. 

These  displacements  call  for  no  treatment,  unless  the  vision  be  inter 
fered  with  in  ante  version  by  the  detached  membrane  lying  across  the  pupil 
when  it  may  be  excised  by  an  iridectomy. 

Contusion-Usuries  of  tlie  Ciliary  Body. — These  undoubtedly  maj 
occur,  but  outside  of  such  as  accompany  rupture  of  the  sclera  their  existeno 
is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  and  their  diagnosis  is  doubtful. 

Contusion-injuries  of  tlie  Choroid. — These  are  hemorrhage,  detach- 
ment, or  rupture. 

Hemorrhage  may  take  place  beneath  the  choroid,  into  its  substance,  oi 
into  the  vitreous  humor.  In  itself  it  obstructs  the  visual  field,  either  as  f 
whole  or  in  sections,  according  to  its  extent  and  situation.  When  the  hem- 
orrhage is  in  or  beneath  the  choroid  it  may  be  small  or  lai^,  and  appears 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  bright-red  spot  of  irregular,  oval,  or  circulai 
form.  The  retinal  vessels  pass  over  it  without  interruption.  In  extravasa- 
tions into  the  vitreous  humor  the  conditions  and  appearances  are  those  alread} 
described. 

Detachment  of  the  choroid  is  but  the  effect  of  a  subchoroidal  hemorrhage 
It  disappears  with  the  absorption  of  the  blood,  and  unless  it  is  very  small  s 
long  time  will  be  required  to  accomplish  this  result.  Spots  of  localized  de 
generation  and  atrophy  of  the  choroid  will  be  left  with  pigmentary  depoeitf 
around  them  (see  also  page  357). 

Rupture  of  the  choroid  is  usually  single  and  situated  between  the  opti< 
disk  and  macula  lutea,  and  the  retina  is  seldom  involved.  It  is  eeneralh 
curved  and  runs  vertically,  its  concavity  being  toward  the  optic  disk.  Ii 
varies  in  width  from  one-third  to  one-naif  the  diameter  of  the  optic  disk 
tapering  toward  its  extremities,  and  in  length  from  one  to  four  aiametera 
Exceptionally,  there  may  be  more  than  one  rupture,  or  it  may  be  branchec 
and  its  direction  may  be  oblique  or  horizontal. 

The  rupture  cannot  be  seen  until  the  blood,  which  has  generally  beer 
effused  into  the  vitreous  humor,  has  been  absorbed.  It  is  then  shown  by  th< 
ophthalmosco|)e  as  a  more  or  less  sharply  defined  rent,  at  first  yellowish  witl 
red  margins,  and  later  white  with  pigmented  margins,  and  with  retinal  ves- 
sels passing  unbroken  across  it  (consult  Plate  3,  Fig.  III.).  Detachment  of 
Hie  retina  sometimes  follows  cicatrization  of  a  ruptured  choroid. 

In  rupture  of  the  choroid  vision  is  at  first  much  reduced  or  lost.  Aflei 
two  or  three  weeks  sight  begins  to  return,  but  it  is  seldom  fully  regained 
There  is  always  left  a  scotoma  corres]>onding  to  the  rupture,  and  metamor 
phopsia  is  a  common  sequence  (see  also  page  357). 

Concussion-injuries  of  the  Retina. — A  blow  on  the  eye  may  cauai 
hemorrhafro,  rupture,  detachment,  so-called  "commotion,''  or  pigmentatior 
of  the  retina. 

A  retinal  hemorrhage  is  easily  recognized  by  its  elongated,  irregular  shape 
by  the  break  of  continuity  of  a  retinal  vessel,  and,  if  near  the  macula  lutea 
by  a  disturbance  of  vision  and  scotoma.  The  edges  of  the  rent  are  raegec 
and  the  choroidal  vessels  are  sometimes  exposed.  Whitish  cicatricial  lines 
bordered  with  pigment,  are  seen  later  (Fig.  234). 

"  Commotio  retimr ''  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  {peculiar  effect  charac- 
terized by  edematous  swelling  and  opacity  of  the  retina,  usually  at  thi 
posterior  ])art  of  the  eye  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  struck.  It  begins  ar 
nour  or  two  after  the  injury  in  disseminated  patches  as  grayish  or  dotted 
opacities.     Tliese  gradually  coalesce  and  become  more  dense,  until  there  i{ 


Fml  SM.— Ophthalmoecopk  appeariiiice  of  trfiuiiiJittc  rupture  ci'f  the  Inferior  leuipurtil  vein  (OUTif)» 

turbt<l  by  astigmatism  miistnl  \\y  irregular  esposiu  <>f  xlw  i-iliaiy  miiHtilt*  and 
iris. 

Detachnienl  of  the  niina  frcjiii  a  blow  is  nut  ditleivnt  in  oharacter  and 
fymutonis  fnim  that  duo  to  otlier  causes  {\m^v  428). 

rit/inentathn  of  ike  nihm  is  aiiiithcr  result  of  ctKitnsion,  and  rimrotdUm^ 
in  all  particulars  rt^st^mblin^  the  exudative  variety  of  this  disf*ast»,  may  have 
the  8ame  origin  (see  also  jwige  .']54). 

Treatment.— In  all  thes4'  lesions  the  eye  should  be  shade*!  antl  given  rest. 
Atropin  should  l^>e   instilltMl  wlien  there  is  evideuee  *A'  s|ia>m  of  the  irirt  or 
^  ffilijir}*  nHiiK*le.     iJetadiment  of  the  retina  is  to  he  treateii  like  tlie  non-tniu- 
matie  form  of  the  disease  (s<h^  ywijre  4*iO). 

Cotittision*t]ijimes  of  the  Crystalline  I^eiis,— (Vmtusion  of  the 
eyeball  may  eause  njpturei>f  the  zonnla,  <lisl(N'alion  i>f  the  lens,  nj|itnre  of 
Ltbe  anterior  or  posterior  i^psnlo  *>f  the   lens,  with  fipaeity,  or  there  may  \m 
topactty  of  the  lens  without  rupture  of  its  capsule. 

Rupture  of  the  Zonula . — T h  i s  occu  rs  u  s ua 1 1  y  i  n  eo  n  n  e*  ■  tir>n  with  d  i  s  1  o- 
[iD  of  the  lens-     Tlaru  is  loss  of  aei^ommodation  and  an  inerea^  of  the 
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ref motion  of  the  eye.     The  anterior  chamber  is  scimetimes  deepened  and  the 

iris  tremulous. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  tliis  k^ion. 

Dislocation  of  the  I^ns. — The  lens  may  be  disLjiiated  in  diRcrent 
direetions  and  ch^grees.  In  rupture  of  tiie  seleni  it  Tuay  he  expelli^d  or  halted 
beneatli  the  eonjunetiva.  It  may  be  tipped  uv  turned  on  its  e^inatorial  plane, 
or  thrown  partly  through  tlu^  pn]>il  and  there  held  by  the  i^phineter  of  the 
iri8,  or  it  may  lie  eomplett'ly  di.splaced  forwanl  into  the  anterior  ehamber  or 
haekward  into  the  vitreous  iinnior.  In  all  (*ases  the  zonula  is  rujitured  and 
the  lens  sooner  or  later  becumes  opaque  (Figs.  235  and  2p3(>). 


■mm 
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FiQ.  235.— Dislocation  of  lens  Into  ihe  anterior  cham- 
ber  of  lifgbly  myonic  eye  (de  Sehweiniii), 


Fig.  236.- 


-8ubconjuut;iiVii]  dli«locaiJon  vf  the  lens 


SFmptoms. — In  partial  disloeations  vision  iKMxmies  greatly  im]>aired  by 
the  irregular  refnietion  of  the  margin  i*r  the  oh!i(pnty  of  the  lens,  or  by  its 
opaeity.  When  the  lens  is  dish:M?ated  into  the  anterior  ehamber  and  remains 
tnins|Kirent  the  refraetion  is  inereasetl  and  the  vision  is  myopic.  When  it  is 
completely  disjvlaeed  into  the  vitreous  humor  the  refraetion  is  diminished 
and  the  vision   is  that  of  an  apliakic  eye, 

A  transparent  lens  in  any  pitsition  when  seen  with  the  ophthalmosc<ipe 
gives  a  reddish  or  yellowish  reflt-x  thmuf^rh  its  IkhIv,  while  its  tnarjrins,  if 
they  ciin  be  seen,  are  <lark  or  quite  bluek.  When  in  the  anterior  ehuuiber 
these  appearanees  are  intensitied,  and  it  is  seen  as  a  pale,  yellowish,  or  **  jiale- 
^vine  yellow  '*  j)elluc*id  body  with  a  brilliant  reflection  from  near  its  e<ltre  of  a 
gohlen  luster.  WhiMi  the  lens  is  opaque  it  is  shown  both  by  tlie  ophthalmo- 
seopr  and  oblique  illumination  as  a  muudetl^  snn*otli,  *lark  or  ^miy  IwkIv, 
sonu'timt's  becoming  quite  white.  In  the  anterior  chamber  it  generally  eaus(»s 
mneli  irritatifin^  and  sometimes  severe  inHanimation,  with  inereastHl  tension 
and  l(^ss  of  vision.  In  the  vitreous  humor  it  causes  a  deejiening  of  tlie  ante- 
rior chamber  and  the  iris  beeomes  tremulous.  Sometimes  it  is  fixed  in  tite 
bottom  of  the  vitreous  humor,  ami  sometimes  it  nuives  alw)ut.  It  may  remain 
in  this  position  without  doing  harm  fur  a  hm^  time  ;  bnt  generally,  stKmer  or 
later,  it  eanses  f/laaeomn^  vt^ciKlff^  and  f»tlier  secondary  tliseaaes,  :uid  even 
8i/mpfftluiie  iftjfammation. 

Treatment. — A  lens  dislocated  under  the  eonjnnetiva  may  be  left  to  dis- 
integrate and  absorb,  or  it  may  be  rc^nioved  throngh  an  opening  in  the  con- 
junctiva. 

In  a  |>artial  disl<K:atiim  an  irideeton^y  may  lie  made  when  the  margin  of 
the  lens  lies  in  tlie  axis  of  vision.     When  the  lens  is   ineareerateil  in  the 
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pupil  or  it  becomes  opaque,  it  may  be  proper  to  dispo8e  of  it  by  discission  or 
extraction,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

When  the  dislocation  is  into  the  anterior  chamber,  an  effort  may  be  made 
to  reduce  it  by  gentle  pressure  or  rubbing  over  the  cornea,  either  with  or 
without  a  scleral  incision  behind  the  ciliary  body  to  diminish  the  tension. 

Should  reduction  be  impossible  and  much  irritation  or  inflammation  be 
present,  the  lens  should  be  extracted  through  a  corneal  incision.  It  may  be 
supported  during  the  operation  by  the  "  bident "  of  Agnew. 

A  lens  dislocated  into  the  vitreous  chamber  need  not  be  disturbed  unless 
irritation  or  inflammation  take  place,  and  then  attempts  may  be  made  to 
extract  it  This,  however,  is  an  uncertain  procedure,  especially  with  a  floating 
lens,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  "  fish  "  out. 

In  any  form  of  dislocation  of  the  lens  its  extraction  is  necessarily  followed 
by  loss  of  vitreous  humor  (see  also  page  582). 

Ruptnre  of  the  Capsule  of  the  I/ens.— When  the  capsule  is  torn, 
whether  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  the  lens  gradually  becomes  opaque.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  takes  place  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  rent.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  latter  is  very  small,  it  closes  and  heals,  and  the  opacity 
remains  partial.  To  the  symptoms  of  cataract  are  added  those  of  the  irritant 
effects  of  swelling  of  the  lens  or  the  exuding  of  its  substance  into  the  aqueous 
humor. 

The  pupil  should  be  kept  as  widely  dilated  as  possible  by  atropin,  and 
the  lens  should  be  extracted  when  its  swelling  causes  dangerous  reaction. 
Contasion  of  the  I^ens. — ^The  lens  may  be  bruised  or  contused  with- 
out rupture  of  its  capsule.     It  is  followed  by  opacity,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  non-traumatic  cataract. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  spontaneous  cataract. 
Penetrating  Wounds  oi  the  Eyeball.— Penetrating  wounds  of  the 
eyeball  are  generally  situated  in  its  anterior  part,  and  most  frequently  in  the 
cornea  or  comeonscleral  junction.  They  assimie  great  varieties  of  form,  size, 
and  shape,  some  being  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  traced,  and  others  so  extensive 
as  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the  eyeball.  They  may  be  limited  to  the  cornea 
or  sclera  alone,  or  they  may  extend  deeper  into  the  iris,  lens,  and  the  structures 
beyond,  and  even  pass  through  the  eye  into  the  orbit. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  with  the  nature  and  depth  of  the 
wound.  When  the  penetrating  object  is  small  only  a  minute  corneal  opacity 
or  abrasion  or  an  opacity  of  the  lens  will  mark  its  course.  But  when  a 
wound  is  of  larger  size  it  is  readily  seen  ;  the  evacuation  of  a  portion  of  the 
intnuKuilar  fluids  causes  the  eyeball  to  become  softened,  and  there  may  be 
prolapse  of  the  subjacent  structures.  Hemorrhage  into  some  part  of  the  eye 
usually  takes  place.  Careful  examination  should  be  made  for  rents  in  the  iris, 
opacities  of  the  lens,  and  lesions  in  the  fundus  when  the  parts  are  not  ob- 
scured, using  the  ophthalmoscope  and  oblique  illumination  for  this  purpose. 

The  effect  of  penetrating  wounds  upon  the  state  of  vision  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  lesions  present.  These  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  disturb 
vision  at  all,  or,  if  disturbed,  only  for  a  brief  time ;  or  they  may  be  so  ex- 
tended that  the  vision  is  totally  and  permanently  lost.  Very  little,  if  any, 
pain  is  experienced,  unless  inflammation  develops. 

In  all  penetrating  wounds  there  is  great  danger  of  infection,  and  inflam- 
mation, with  or  without  suppuration,  is  therefore  a  frequent  sequence.  An 
exuding  and  swollen  lens  is  also  a  potent  cause  of  iritis  and  cycHtis. 

Prc^^oeds. — The  prognosis  depends  very  much  upon  the  situation  and 
nature  of  the  wound.     Opacities  of  the  cornea  and  lens  may  obstruct  vision, 
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and  injury  of  the  retina  in  the  macular  region,  very  large  hemorrhages,  or 
great  loss  of  vitreous  may  at  once  destroy  it.  An  inflammation  of  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body,  caused  by  a  wounded  lens,  is  very  liable  to  lead  to  obstruc- 
tion or  closure  of  the  pupil  and  softening  and  shrinking  of  the  eyeball. 
Punctured,  ragged,  or  gaping  wounds  of  the  ciliary  body  are  always  serious, 
and  they  especially  predispose  to  inflammation  of  the  fellow-eye  (page  347). 

Treatment. — ^in  all  cases  the  strictest  antisepsis  should  be  observed. 
The  wound  should  be  freed  of  all  included  structures  by  excision  or  replace- 
ment, made  scrupulously  clean,  and,  whenever  possible,  closed  by  sutures 
and  conjunctival  flaps.  When  sutures  cannot  he  used  the  lii>s  of  the  wound 
may  often  be  approximated  or  completely  closed  by  a  compress-bandage  over 
the  eye. 

Hemorrhages  and  inflammatory  reaction  are  to  be  treated  as  elsewhere 
indicated.  In  some  cases  it  is  best  to  perform  an  iridectomy  and  extract  a 
wounded  and  swollen  lens.  This  will  sometimes  save  the  eye,  but  it  more 
often  fails.  On  this  subject  that  master  of  ophthalmology,  Arlt,  has  said : 
"  Such  removal  of  the  lens  is  to  be  considered  more  as  a  doubtful  remedy,  as 
we  seldom  succeed  in  removing  the  lens  as  a  whole,  or  even  its  greater  part, 
and  thus  do  not  obviate  the  dangers  of  mechanical  irritation  or  of  increased 
pressure;  perhaps,  indeed,  we  even  increase  them." 

The  causes  of  sympathetic  inflammation  not  usually  being  operative 
during  the  first  two  or  tnree  weeks,  an  effort  may  be  made  in  some  cases  to 
save  the  wounded  eye.  Should  improvement  be  rapid  during  this  period, 
should  no  symptoms  of  cyclitis  appear,  and  especially  should  there  be 
promise  of  serviceable  vision,  such  effort  may  be  continued,  but  always  with 
a  great  deal  of  caution.  On  the  other  hand,  should  cyclitis  of  the  injured 
eye  develop  and  continue,  and  esi>ecially  should  vision  be  hopelessly  lost, 
enucleation  or  evisceration  should  be  performed  before  the  expiration  of 
three  weeks. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  eye  is  so  seriously  wounded  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  save  it,  but  enucleation  or  evisceration  should  be  done 
without  delay. 

Foreign  Bodies  on  the  Conjunctiya  and  Cornea. — Minute  bodies 
of  various  kinds  may  become  lodged  on  the  conjunctiva  beneath  the  lids 
(usually  the  up|)er  one  near  the  center),  or  on  the  cornea,  becoming 
iml)eddcd  in  its  epithelium.  When  the  force  is  sufficient,  as  in  explosions, 
they  may  l>e  driven  deeply  into  the  corneal  substance. 

A  foreign  body  on  the  conjunctiva  alone  is  scarcely  felt,  but  when  on  the 
cornea  or  rubbing  against  it,  it  produces  a  scratching  or  pricking  |)ain,  which 
is  not  usually  severe.  There  is  considerable  lachrymation  and  the  eye 
becomes  red.  If  the  body  is  not  removed  soon,  it  may  excite  inflammation, 
particularly  if  it  is  on  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case  also  it  may  cause  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  at  the  point  where  it  is  lodged.  This  sometimes  extends 
and  causes  destruction  of  the  eye. 

The  foreign  body  is  detected  by  careful  ins})ection,  aided,  if  necessary, 
by  oblique  illumination. 

Treatment. — A  body  which  is  not  imbedded  deeper  than  the  epithelium 
of  either  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea  should  be  picket!  away  with  some  steril- 
ized, sharp-pointeil  instrument.  When  one  is  driven  into  or  beneath  the  ocu- 
lar conjunctiva,  it  may  be  excised,  taking  with  it  the  least  possible  amount 
of  this  membrane.  When  it  is  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  it 
should  be  picked  out  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  surrounding 
tissue.     It  is  generally  impossible  to  remove  grains  of  powder  in  this  way, 
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and  -they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  without  danger  of  ulceration  or  suppura- 
iioih^  They  simply  leave  black  stains.  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  of  Philadelphia 
lias  suggested  burning  them  out  with  a  galvano-cautery  point.  But  such  a 
poin'fc  must  be  very  small  and  used  with  great  care,  or  the  effects  of  the  burn 
will  be  worse  than  those  of  the  powder.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
inor|e  than  one  body  may  be  present  at  the  same  time. 

:^?oreign  Bodies  within  the  Eyeball. — Any  small,  hard  object,  such 
as  a  splinter  of  wood,  scale  of  iron  or  steel,  spicule  of  brass  or  copper,  frag- 
meir^'t.  of  stone  or  glass,  may  be  projected  with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  the 
coa"!;**  of  the  eye  and  become  lodged  at  any  point  within  them.  It  usually 
enters  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  most  frequently  through  or 
sery  near  the  cornea. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  essentially  those  of  a  penetrating  wound, 
to  >vhich  are  added  such  as  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body. 
The  latter  are  at  first  negative,  but  later  unusual  irritation  and  inflammation 
develop,  with  corresponding  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  of  the  accident  is  of  great  im}X)rtance.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  happened,  the  occupation  engaged  in,  the  small 
size  of  the  object  striking  the  eye,  the  direction  of  its  course,  whether  or  not 
it  wiis  seen  after  striking  the  eye,  the  immediate  effect  on  vision,  and  kindred 
information,  should  be  ascertained,  if  possible.  Unfortunately,  such  infor- 
ination  is  oft;en  very  incomplete. 

If,  at  the  time  of  an  explosion  of  a  percussion-cap  or  the  discharge  of  a 
shot-gun,  or  while  hammering  iron  or  steel  or  cutting  stone,  a  small  object 
that  was  not  afterward  seen  has  struck  the  eye  and  perforated  the  cornea  or 
sclera,  the  probability  that  it  has  entered  the  eye  is  so  strong  as  to  become 
almost  a  certainty.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  resistance  of  the  intraocular  fluids  is  not  sufficient  either  to  check 
the  course  of  the  body  or  to  cause  it  to  rebound,  and  a  force  which  was  great 
enough  to  cause  it  to  cut  through  the  tough,  outer  coat  would  carry  it  farther 
into  the  eye  after  the  opening  was  made. 

With  such  a  history  and  the  presence  of  such  a  wound  most  careful 
search  should  be  made  for  a  foreign  body.  Hemorrhages,  corneal  irregulari- 
ties, and  opacities  of  the  lens  or  vitreous  humor  greatly  obstruct  the  exam- 
ination ;  but  when  the  media  are  not  obscured,  and  when  the  object  is  not 
hidden  by  its  position  or  by  exudates,  the  ophthalmoscope  and  oblique 
illomination  will  often  convert  the  suspicion  of  its  presence  into  a  certainty. 
A  metallic  object  in  the  vitreous  chamber  gives  a  lustrous  reflection  when 
seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

When,  from  any  cause,  a  foreign  body  cannot  be  seen,  it  may  in  rare 
instances,  if  of  considerable  size  and  near  the  surface,  be  felt  by  a  probe ; 
hot  this  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

When  the  body  is  steel  or  iron  the  eledvo-mnfpiet  will  often  assist  in 
diagnosis.  A  strong  one  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  will  sometimes 
attract  the  iron  or  steel,  ana  the  movement  of  the  latter  will  cause  more  or 
1«8  pain.  Or,  if  the  wound  is  so  situated  as  to  warrant  it,  an  extension- 
point  of  the  electro-magnet  of  suitable  size  may  be  carefully  introduced  into 
it,  when.it  will  sometimes  not  only  attract  the  body  to  the  surface,  but  bring 
it  out. 

The  special  adaptation  of  Rontgen's  rays,  or  skiagraphy,  to  the  eye  will 
oftentimes  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  foreign  Ixnly  and  also  its  approxi- 
niate  position  (see  Appendix,  pages  607-<jll). 

Should  it  be  impossible  by  means  of  sight,  touch,  the  electro-magnet,  or 
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skiagraphy  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  beyond  doubt,  the 
presumptive  diagnosis  of  its  presence  based  upon  the  history  and  conditions 
above  outlined  should  prevail.  In  case  of  delay  such  symptoms  of  irritation 
and  inflammation  may  set  in  as  could  scarcely  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
wound  alone.  These  will  strongly  corroborate  the  other  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The  eye  may,  however,  remain  quiet  in  excep- 
tional cases,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  primary  evidences  and 
to  nullify  the  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye. 

Progrnosis. — When  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  eye  the  consequences 
of  a  penetrating  wound  follow  which  have  already  been  considered,  together 
with  those  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  itself. 

As  regards  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that,  however  small  the  body  may 
bci,  whatever  may  be  its  substance,  and  wherever  it  may  be  situated,  it  sooner 
or  later,  with  rare  exceptions,  causes  destructive  inflammation  of  the  injured 
eye,  and  may  also  induce  symjKithetic  inflammation  of  the  other.  The  only 
structure  which  will  tolerate  a  foreign  body  without  danger  of  inflammation 
is  the  lens.     P]ven  here  vision  is  obscured  by  the  lens  becoming  opaque. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  membranes  of  the  eye  or  the  iris 
hav^e  tolerated  a  foreign  body  for  a  long  period  of  time,  or  in  which  one  has 
become  encysteil  and  remained  harmless,  or  in  which  one  has  been  spon- 
taneously expelled ;  but  they  are  so  rare  as  not  to  have  material  weight  in 
prognosis  or  treatment.  In  every  case  it  should  be  assumeil  that  the  eye  is 
sure  to  be  lost  unless  the  offending  body  is  removtKl.  After  its  removal  the 
eye  is  in  the  condition  of  one  with  a  penetrating  wound,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  saved  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases,  although  the  foreign  body  may  be  found  and 
removed,  the  injury  is  so  extensive  that  the  eye  is  hopelessly  lost.  Immediate 
enucleation  or  evisceration  is  then  the  safest  procedure.  But  when  the  nature 
of  the  injury  will  permit,  all  rcjisonable  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  the 
fontign  body  and  sjive  the  eye  with  as  much  vision  as  possible. 

When  the  presence  and  location  of  a  foreign  bofly  have  been  determined, 
the  course  to  pursue  will  depend  on  what  substance  it  is  and  on  its  position. 
If  situated  in  the  anterior  chaml)er  or  iris,  it  may  be  extracted  with  or  with- 
out excising  a  piece  of  iris  through  an  incision  at  a  suitable  point  in  the 
cornea.  If  lodged  in  the  lens,  it  may  be  left  there  until  the  latter  has  become 
fully  opaijue,  and  then  both  may  be  extracted  together.  Or,  should  the 
wounded  lens  become  absorbed,  the  foreign  body  may  then  be  treated  as  if  it 
were,  from  the  first,  lodged  in  the  anterior  chamber  or  perhaps  in  the  vitreous 
humor. 

When  a  body  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye  it  may  sometimes 
be  (»aught  by  forceps  (without  teeth),  hooks,  or  scoops,  and  drawn  out.  But 
such  a  happy  result  is  not  often  ol)tained. 

Should  the  for(»ign  body  be  steel  or  iron,  the  elect ro^magnet  (Fig.  237)  is 
of  great  s(»rvice,  and  the  chances  of  extracting  the  fragment  are  increased 
many  fi)l<l.  Very  large  and  powcTful  electro-magnets,  which  have  lately 
been  introduced  l)y  Haab,  an*  not  often  available,  and  the  smaller  instruments 
give  eminent  sjitisfaction.  The  electro-magnet  should  be  armed  with  as 
short,  and  also  as  large,  an  extension-j>oint  as  can  be  consistently  introduced, 
since  th(»  attractive  force  is  diminished  very  rapidly  as  the  point  becomes 
smaller  and  longer.  The  ])oint  should  also  be  flattene<l  or  squared,  instead 
of  roundcnl,  to  give  as  much  surface-contact  as  possible.  A  rounded  point 
reduces  this  to  a  rninirnmn. 

The  extension-point  may  be  intnKluced  through  the  original  wound,  or, 
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wbic3li  is  often  preferable,  tlinnigli  an  incision  suitalily  located  aiitl  made  far 
the  j:*urpose.  It  tjliould  lie  t-arriiHl,  witlnmt  twisting  it  or  ehanginj^  its  course, 
I  to^rs^Td  the  suppostHi  nr  known  position  of  tlie  iraj^tneut  ami  reiotrmlueeiJ  if 
^ iiec<^ a^^^ar}'.  IShould  it  attract  the  .stii'l  or  iron  or  in  anv  way  conic  in  c<nt- 
^vith  it,  it  will  gcneraliy  produce  a  distinct  click  which  can  lie  both 
[felt  ^nd  he;ird.  On  witbd rawing  the  ]>oiiit  the  steel  or  iron  is  l>rou^dit  out 
^tlrm  it,  or  iK'rhaps  it  is  held  back  at  tlic  wound,  when  the  point  should  be 
tiar^ially  reintroduced,  and  the  extraction  then  assisted!  bv  for<'e]Js  made  of 
gpcrft4^  tither  material  than  iron  or  stec^. 

^After  rennival  (>f  tin'  ibrcigu  body  tlie  case  l>ef "nines  one  of  a  penetrating 
^*oi.miid  uf  the  eye,  and  shuuld  be  trt^ated  accordingly, 

^Should  it  be  ini|iossibh'  to  remove  a  foreipi  IhmIv  whose  presc*nee  is  ex- 
Iteiiaely  probable  or  detinitely  determined,  the  vision  liein^   without   <h»ul>t 
pei-maneutly   lost,  the  eye  should   be  enneleated   or  eviseemtetL     A   delay, 
\io\vever,  may  be  made  ii>r  a  short  time,  as  in  penctratiui^  wounds,  when  there 
ivumins  s^^nie  vision  and  the  diai^nmsis  is  dr>iil>tl"uL      Ra[u<l  im prove ^nicnt  and 
al>!K*nee  i»f   symptoms  which   pnint  to  synipath(*tic  disease  inav  justify  still 
further  delay,  but  with  u  continuance  of  intlaninnitory  symjitonis  and  a  pro- 
gressive deterionition  of  sight,  if  tfiis  was  not   dc>treyed  at  tirst,  the  delay 
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Fio.  jrr— HubtK^n's  elet'lro-nmpiit't,  aotiKil  size:  A.  A,  emlft  *if  tnnli*  c^onneolinp  thi*  tuttpnet  with  a 
galt&nir  l»»ttery;  i?,  jiUde  fur  ojK'ninR:  iin*l  fl<w»in>j  rliitrSr  firtiill,  r,  r  ml  tjf  r*m^  trtt^^Hfd  to  recL'ive  the 
*"iUpnftlon-pointo,  The  exteii&it>n-p<iijU!<i,  u  fuw  «>f  wisicli  nrv  showrij  iiniy  li»e  of  any  desired  k-ngtU,  shape, 
eun-c.  Of  fife. 

should  iu>t  extend  beyond  twr*  uy  three  weeks,  a.s  after  this  time  symimthetic 
iiiflaniruatifin  becomes  iniminent  at  any  m<»nn/ut. 

Injuries  of  the  Eyelids  and  lyachrymal  Passages.-- Wr/M/mo^/^ 
of  Uw  et^tiitlfi  follows  eontnsions  and  wounds,  atid  also  licmorrhages  into  the 
orbit  and  amund  the  cve^MilL  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  varies  in  ftepth 
and  extent  with  the  ainonnt  of  bluod  extnivasated.  There  is,  occasionally, 
Bwellinir  <»f  the  parts  and  a  fccHn^  tvf  stiffness,  bnt  no  pain.  The  blood  is 
ab^irbcnl.  ami  tl*c  skin  regains  its  nerrnal  cokir  in  from  ttne  to  three  weeks. 

Very  little  treatment  is  necessary.  Absorption  uf  the  iilcKHl  may  Iw 
hastennl  by  bathing  the  jmrts  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  and  by 
gvntle  frictions. 

EmphxfHema  of  (he  epeluh  may  take  j>lace  when  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  be<'omes  torn  in  eoTmc<'tion  with  a  fracture  or  injury  involving  the 
na.sil  «ivities»  and  a  communication  is  established  lietweeu  the  lattrT  and  the 
<*#>!lular  s|Ki<»c»s  of  the  lids,  and  air  is  forced  into  them  l>y  blowing  of  the  nose. 
The  parts  are  immediately  puifed  n\)  into  a  soft,  (crepitating,  ami  painless 
swelling. 

The  patient  shouhl  be  cautioned  against  fiirthc^r  blowing  of  the  nose  till 
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after  the  wound  is  healecl.     A  compress-bandage  should  bt^  applied  over  the 
lids,  and  the  air  will  be  a})soH)ed  in  a  few  days.  I 

Conlitshm  of  fhe  lirh  are  gt^nerally  followed  by  eeehyraosis  with  some      ' 
swelliu)^  and  soreness.     Tliey  sliould  be  treated  by  eold  application^,  unless 
suppuration  takes  plaee,  and  then  warm  fbmeutations  should  be  used,  and  the 
abst^ess  opened  early  by  inciyloiL 

Punctuird  j/nrntuh  are  ^enemlly  of  little  ccHise(|UeiiL'e,  l)ut  the  incUt'd  and 
icweraitYf  varieties,  especially  the  latter,  retjuire  careful  attention.  When  a 
wound  runs  pandJel  with  the  edge  of  the  lid  it  will  unite  without  deformity* 
But  when  it  extends  across  the  orljicolaris  muscle  or  through  tlie  margin  nf 
the  lid,  tiie  wound  gaps,  and  if  not  chjsed  by  surgical  measures  leaves  a  de- 
pression of  the  surface  or  a  |)erniancnt  eleft  thruugh  the  edge  of  the  lid. 
When  the  luehrymal  canals  are  severeil  they  become  permanently  closed. 

The  utmost  eare  should  be  taken  to  close  all  gaping  wounds  and  to  restore 
to  proper  position  displa<'efl  j>arts.  The  loss  of  skin  may  call  tor  a  plastic 
operation.  When  a  lachrymal  canal  has  been  severed,  it  should,  if  fwssible, 
be  searched  for  and  &lit  up  ujid  kept  apen.  \ 

Fonrk/n  hodim  may  b<:i'ome  lodgcil  beneath  the  skin>  and  should  be  re-^ji 
movt^d  l>y  cutting  down  npiai  them  and  picking  them  out  ^H 

Then'  may  also  get  into  the  lachrymal  punctum  or  cunalj  and  cause  irrita^^ 
tion   of  the  hall   by  ru hbi ug  against   it,   or  stillieidium   by  obstruent ing  the 
imssage.     They  are  easily  withdniwu  when  they  are  in  sight,  l>ut  when  uot  it 
will  l>e  necessary  to  slit  i»[>cn  the  canal  and  then  remove  them. 

fnjujit's  from  hf)f  siufjxkutevs  ft  ml  eM'harofk\s  pr<j<iuce  the  same  symptoms 
and  require  the  siune  general  treatment  as  those  occurring  elsewhere  ou  the 
surface  of  the  body  (see  Fig*  238).     The  unsightly  and  distressing  deformity 
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and  loss  of  funt*tion  wliich  follow  cicatrization  should  be  prevented  by  8lcif}- 
grafting,  prcftTal^ly  by  Thiersrirs  im4hod.  To  this  end,  as  soon  as  the 
es(*har  is  thrown  otT  aofl  the  granulating  process  is  well  establish(*d,  the 
affected  surface  should  be  scraped,  and  tlie  grafts  applied  as  tleseribed  in 
fturgieal  treatises.     This  part  of  the  treatment  cannot  be  too  forcibly  urged. 
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By  J.  A.  LIPPINCOTT,  A.  B.,  M.B., 


OF    PITTSHt'ttO,    PA, 


General  Considerations.— Tlip  term  'Vglaucoma  ^'  is  appHetl  to  a 
group  of  plitiioriK  iia,  the  moi^t  pmniiiient  nf  which,  apart  from  it  greater  or 
y^  degrt*e  of  i  in  pa  i  mi  e  lit  of  vision,  are  an  increase  in  tlie  hitrdnn*^  of  the 
(^rbail  and  an  crcftrathn  hi  the  hcatf  of  the  opt  if*  ttervf.  Brirxseiin  in  tlie  last 
mitury  and  Weller  and  Mackenzie  early  in  the  (iresent  directed  attention  to 
the  first  of  these  two  chanicteri^ticj^,  the  great  Englisii  nf>server  especially 
dwelling  on  its  impoi-taiice  and  j?y.stematieally  enijiloying  a  rational  niethml 
of  relieving  it — viz.  puncture  of  the  i>elera  and  ^if  tlic  eornca. 

To  determine  the  i>ressure  and  degree  of  ahnormal  tension  palpation  ia 
employed  in  the  manner  described  on  jiage  17(K  A  ntnnber  of  fonometiTHf 
or  mechanicid  siibstitntes  for  the  Hngers,  have  been  devised,  hut,  owing  to 
defectij  which  are  possibly  irremediable,  they  are  not  in  general  nsc. 

In  reconling  the  results  of  fmlpatjon  of  tlie  globe  the  method  nsnally 
enijiloyed  is  that  suggested  l*y  Bowman,  aeei»rding  to  wbieli  T.  stantls  for 
normal  tension ;  T.  r  ?  tension  pn>bably  increased ;  T.  +  1  and  T-  -f  2  still 
higher  degrees ;  while  T,  -  *l  indicates 
stony  liarclness.  Care  is  reijiiired  not  to 
mistake  the  rigidity  of  a  thickened  eyelid 
<»r  that  of  an  a()normal  sclera  ffir  an  actual 
inoreage  in  intraoenlar  tension.  In  doubt- 
ful cases  the  finger-tips  may  l>e  irlaeed  on 
tluMuiked  eyeball.  In  investigating  ocular 
tcn?iiori  the  (aHfm  ermfifvA  is  an  essential 
qnalitir"ati<m,  and  no  opjMirtnuity  of  acquir- 
ing it  .'ihould  be  neglected. 

The  rxrartftioii  of  thf  optw  nerre  in 
j^aucorna  involves  the  whtde  or  nearly  fhc 
whole  surface  of  the  disk,  and  attains  a 
considerable  depth.  Its  sides  are  Btee|)  or 
even  undercut,  so  that  the  cavity  is  ampnl- 
I i form — * .  r .  bn  1  gi n g  in  i ts  d ec per  po r t i o n s . 

Viewed  with  the  opbthalmos4'oj>c,  the  l)h:KMl-vessels  are  crowded  tuwnrd 
^the  nasal  side,  aiul,  as  they  ijip  into  the  pit,  make  a  sharp  bend,  and  ire- 
Dtj(*ntly  disiipijear  behind  ttu*  overhanging  margins.  WIhmi  they  reappear  on 
mi?  floor  iif  the  excavation  they  are  less  distinct  and  lighter  in  (*olor,  and 
their  continuity  is  apparently  bmkeu,  owing  to  paralhdk  (Jii<p!acemenf. 
Fn>m  the  same  cruise  they  apjiear  to  nuive  nion^  shiwly  in  rt^sjionse  to  lateral 
atovementH  of  the  ijiyect  lens  used  in  the  indirect  examination  than  they  do 
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at  the  level  of  the  retina.  On  making  use  of  the  direct  method  a  stronger 
concave  or  weaker  convex  lens  is  required  than  the  one  used  for  the  neigh- 
boring retinal  surface.  This  difference  in  refraction  constitutes  a  means  of 
accurately  measuring  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  an  interval  of  three 
diopters  corresponding  to  about  1  mm. 

Arterial  puJscUian  is  either  spontaneous  or  is  easily  induced  by  light  pres- 
sure with  the  finger.  This  phenomenon  is  a  result  of  the  increased  intra- 
ocular pressure,  which  is  sufficient  to  retard  the  arterial  current,  except  when 
the  latter  feels  the  onward  thrust  of  the  cardiac  systole.  The  blood  thus 
enters  p^r  saltumy  instead  of  continuously  as  under  normal  conditions.  Spon- 
taneous venous  pulsation  is  common. 

The  disk  shows  a  bluish  or  greenish  pallor,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  more 
or  less  complete  ring,  which  sometimes  appears  yellow,  proliably  by  contrast 
with  the  color  of  the  disk.  This  ring  is  due  to  atrophy  of  the  choroid  and 
is  known  as  the  glaucomaious  halo  (Fig.  239).  A  low-grade  neuritis  is  com- 
monly to  be  detected  in  the  nerve-head  containing  the  pathologic  excavation. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  symptoms  in  glaucoma,  the  cupping  of  the 
optic  disk  is  a  consequence  of  the  increased  intraocular  tension,  the  latter 
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Fig.  240.— Glaucomatous  excavation,  microscopic  section. 

taking  most  effect  at  the  least  resisting  portion  of  the  ocular  envelope — viz. 
the  lamina  cribrosa.  It  is  probable  that  the  process  is  favored  in  many 
(jases  by  inflammation  with  softening  and,  later,  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
tissues  in  this  region  ;  and  this  factor  would  appear  to  be  sometimes  suf- 
ficient in  itst^lf  to  produce  an  excavation  indistinguishable  ophthalmoscopi- 
cally  from  one  known  to  result  from  abnormally  high  pressure  (Fig.  240). 

Varieties  of  Glaucoma. — Glaucomatous  manifestations  range  them- 
selves in  three  principal  groups : 

(I.)  Primary  glaucoma,  the  pathology  of  which  is  not  |)ositively  deter- 
mined. 

(II.)  Secondary  glaucoma,  which  obviously  depends  u|>on  some  pre- 
existing morbid  condition. 

(III.)  Congenital  glaucoma,  usually  described  as  buphthalmos. 

I.  Primary  Glaucoma. — This  variety,  which  may  or  may  not  exhibit 
signs  of  inflammation  or  congestion  and  is  subdivided  accordingly,  will  be 
first  described. 

Etiology. — The  prerh'^poxhu/  causes  of  glaucoma  have  reference  to  age, 
sex,  race,  sy.stemic  condition,  and  the  conformation  and  refraction  of  the  eye. 
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It  \&  rare  in  the  joune/  and  most  frequent  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades 
of  I  lie.  More  women  than  men  suffer  from  inflammatory  glaucoma,  whereas 
moin^  men  than  women  are  affected  with  the  non-inflammatory  form  of  the 
diso£i.se.  In  the  analysis  made  by  William  Zentmayer  and  William  Campbell 
Pos^T  of  167  cases  of  glaucoma  simplex,  men  were  found  slightly  more  liable 
tbaKi  women.  The  extremes  of  age  noted  were  thirteen  and  ninety-six  years. 
Th^sse  facts  are  represented  graphically  by  these  authors  in  the  following 
dia|B^Tam.     A  disproportionate  number  of  cases  are  seen  in  the  Jewish  race 
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Fig.  241.— Chart  showing  the  relationship  of  glaucoma  simplex  to  age  and  sex  (Zentmayer  and  Posey). 

(Knapp),  and  Egyptians  are  said  to  l)e  peculiarly  liable.  There  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  to  hereditary  transmission.  When  this  is  the  case  the  period 
of  life  at  which  the  outbreak  occurs  is  earlier  in  each  succeeding  generation 
(DeWecker).  The  gouty  and  rheumatic  diatheses  favor  the  development 
of  the  raaladvy  and  those  who  suflfer  from  arterial  sclerosis,  chronic  bronchi- 
tis, or  heart  disease  are  liable  to  the  disease.  A  causal  relationship  between 
influenza  and  non-inflammatory  glaucoma  has  been  recorded.  The  author 
has  observed  catarrhal  disease  of  the  nasal  passages  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  inflammatory  glaucoma.  Small,  nyperopic  eyes  are  more  likely 
to  be  affectecl  than  emmetropic  or  myopic  eyes.  This  is  explained  by  the 
limited  circumlental  space  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in 
hyperopia,  and  also  to  the  excessive  and  practically  continuous  contrac- 
tion of  this  muscle  in  accommodation.^  The  progressive  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  throughout  life  noted  by  Priestley  Smith  is  claimed  by 
this  author  as  an  important  etiological  factor.     There  is  a  relation  between 

*  According  to  Priestley  Smith,  not  1  per  cent,  of  tlie  cases  begin  earlier  than  the  twentieth 
jetr.    A  few,  ^nerally  monolateral,  cases  are  seen  in  children. 

'  Zentmajer  and  Pofley's  figures  in  regard  to  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye  in  their 
167  cues  are  as  follows: 

Hyperopia     =  1 40  eyes  ; 

Myopia  ^    28  eyes ; 

Emmetropia  ^   21  eyes. 

Twenty  eyes  were  astigmatic. 
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smallness  of  the  cornea  and  glaucoma  (normal  average  horizontal  diameter, 
11.6;  glaucoma^  11.1). 

Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentionecl  various  emotions — joj, 
grief,  anxiety,  etc. — ^producing  ciliary  congestion,  and  the  incautious  use  of 
mydriatics,  which,  by  thickening  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris,  directly 
diminish  the  filtrating  area  in  the  anterior  chamber.  An  onset  of  the  disease 
has  been  precipitatea  by  exposure  to  cold,  by  loss  of  sleep,  worry,  neuralgia, 
and  by  the  ingestion  of  a  hearty  meal.  Nettleship  relates  a  case  which  Mras 
always  worse  in  warm  weather,  and  a  lady  under  the  author's  care  can  always 
bring  on  an  attack  by  abruptly  entering  a  dark  or  dimly-lighted  room. 
Over-use  of  ametropic  or  improperly  corrected  eyes  may  excite  glaucoma  in 
an  eye  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

Patholoery  and  Pathologrical  Anatomy. — The  pathogenesis  of  glaucoma 
is  not  definitely  settled.  Because  of  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the 
increase  in  intraocular  tension  the  aim  has  mainly  been  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon ;  but  half  a  century  of  active  investigation,  clinical,  experi- 
mental, and  anatomical,  has  not  resulted  in  a  completely  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  hypothesis  that  glaucoma  arises  from  hypersecretion,  produced,  ac- 
cording to  V.  Graefe,  by  choroidal  inflammation,  and,  according  to  Donders, 
by  nervous  irritation,  has  been  discarded,  and  various  "retention  theories,'* 
which  explain  the  increased  hardness  of  the  eyeball  by  an  obstruction  to  the 
escape  of  the  intraocular  fluids,  have  taken  its  place.  The  obstruction,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  enunciated  by  Knies,  and  soon  afterward  by 
Weber,  is  generally  considered  to  be  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  to  consist  in  a  blocking  up  of  this  angle  by  apposition  or 
adhesion  of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  iris  to  the  adjacent  sclero-cornea, 
the  iris  having  been  crowded  forward  by  the  hyperemic  and  swollen  ciliary 
processes.  Knies  believed  the  condition  to  be  one  of  adhesive  inflammation 
of  the  iris  periphery,  while  Weber  regarded  this  adhesion  as  secondary  to 
pressure.  In  his  most  recent  communication  on  the  subject  Knies  makes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  glaucoma  simplexj  which  he  conceives  to  be  an  optic 
nerve^atrophy  with  excavation,  and  true  forms  of  glaucomn,  which  should  be 
considered  as  an  iridocyclitis  anterior — ^an  inflammation  which  may  occur  in 
varying  degrees  of  intensity.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Leber  and  others 
that  the  ciliary  region  constitutes  the  principal  outlet  for  the  lymph-current, 
which,  starting  at  the  ciliary  processes,  proceeds  forward  through  the  zonula 
and  pu])il  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thence  through  the  pectinate  lig- 
ament into  the  canal  of  Schleram,  from  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the  venous 
system.     In  the  cases  in  which  the  iris  occupies  its  normal  position  it  is 

gossible  that  filtration  may  be  hindered  by  serosity  of  the  liquids  (Priestley 
mith)  or  by  a  choking  of  the  meshes  of  the  pectinate  ligament  with  pig- 
ment-cells from  the  ciliar}'  processes  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
(Niesnanioff). 

Priestley  Smith,  as  already  intimated,  thinks  that  an  im|X)rtant  element 
is  a  narrowing  of  the  circumlental  space,  due  to  a  senile  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  lens  or  to  a  small  ciliary  circle  as  seen  in  hyperopic  eyes — hence  a 
forward  displacement  of  the  lens  and  blocking  up  of  the  excreting  angle. 
Still ing's  view,  that  glaucoma  may  be  produced  by  tissue-changes  which 
tend  to  hinder  the  exit  of  fluids  by  way  of  the  optic-nerve  entrance,  may 
have  a  limited  field  of  application,  as  may  also  that  of  Rheindorf,  who  claims 
that  the  obstacle  to  the  nutritive  current  consists  in  a  sclerosis  of  the  len- 
ticulo-zonular  diaphragm.    Laqueur  and  others  think  that  glaucoma  depends 
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apon  obstruction  of  the  intraocular  lymphatics,  which  find  their  lyay  out 

with   the  vena  vorticosa. 

The  anatomical  conditions  which  have  been  observed  in  glaucomatous  eyes 
are,  amon^  others,  the  following :  (1)  Edema,  and  at  a  later  stage  ulcerative 
{MiDoesses  m  the  cornea.  (2)  Scleral  changes,  including  rigidity,  fatty  degen- 
eration, and  equatorial  staphylomata.  (3)  Obliteration  (wiUi  or  without  adhe- 
fdve  inflammation)  of  the  angle  of  filtration,  of  the  spaces  of  Fontana,  and  of 
the  eanal  of  Schlemm  (Fig.  242,  A).  (4)  Atrophy  of  the  iris,  chiefly  of  the 
external  layers,  with  destruction  of  the  vessels.  (5)  Sometimes  swelling  and 
sometimes  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  latter  case  these  Ixxlies 
shrink  baekwanl,  and  frequently  leave  the  iris  in  contact  with  the  cornea  (Fig. 
242,  B).  (6)  Glaucomatous  cataract — i.  e.  cataract  which  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  disease.  (7)  Fluidity  of,  and  opacities  in,  the  vitreous.  (8)  Marks  of 
choroidal  inflammation,  such  as  atrophy  and  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  choroid, 
and  periphlebitis  with  reduced  lumen  of  the  veins,  especially  the  vasa  vorti- 
cosa.  (9)  Destruction,  partial  or  complete,  of  one  or  more  of  the  retinal 
layers  and  detachment  of  the  retina.     (10)  Lastly,  the  excavation  of  the 
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Pig.  212.^ a,  absolute  glancoina :  c,  cornea;  g.  e,  Schlemm's  canal,  partially  closed :  /,  iris  adherent  to 
•rlentiid  closing  angle  of  filtration :  i\  free  portion  of  iris :  r.  p,  ciliary  process,  reaching  forward  and  in 
contact  with  iris.  B.  absolute  glaucoma  at  a  more  advanced  stage  ;  i,  iris  extensive]  v  adherent.  Schlemm's 
«Ml  is  entirely  obliterated.    The  ciliary  body  and  processes  are  decidedly  atrophied. 

optic  nerve,  which  may  or  may  not  show  traces  of  a  low-grade  neuritis.* 
The  precise  relation  of  the  changes  just  enumerated  to  the  glaucomatous 
process  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  dogmatically  stated. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  etiological  factors,  while  others  are  doubtless 
results  of  the  continued  pressure. 

Primary  glaucoma  may  be  inflammatoi'y,  or  mmple  L  e.  non-injkimmaiory. 

Inflammatory  or  congestive  glaucoma  (glaucoma  irritatif )  is  classified  as  (a) 
Q«rff,  (6)  mibacuie,  or  (c)  chronic,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  s^lnptoms. 

(1)  Acute  Glaucoma  (Acute  Inflammatory  or  (hiujcMtire  (Glaucoma).— 
lo)  Period  of  Incubation^  or  Prodromal  Stage. — The  prodromal  or  intermit- 
tent stBge  is  characterized  by  mild  attacks,  in  which  the  cornea  is  slightly 
steuny  and  anesthetic,  the  pupil  moderately  dilated  and  Hluggish,  and  the 

*  Marked  hrperemia  aod  edema  of  the  nerve-head,  wliirh  afterward  Ijec-rnneH  nippwl,  ir  an 
cuHtympCom  in  glaaooma  (Knies),  and  actual  neuritis  in  primary  glaucoma,  usually  precedes 
(Bimiley  and  £dmand8). 
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anterior  chamber  somewhat  diminished  in  depth.  There  is  noticeable,  bat 
not  pronounced,  pericorneal  injection,  and  pal{)ation  shows  some  increase  in 
tension.  The  vision  is  smoky  from  the  corneal  haziness,  and  rainbows  are 
seen  around  lights  from  the  same  cause.  The  ophthalmoscope  may  reveal 
pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  cupping  of  the  disk. 
When  the  attack  is  ended  the  eye  returns  to  its  normal  condition,  except  that 
the  accommodative  power  is  apt  to  be  lessened,  the  jiatient  requiring  stronger 
reading-glasses  than  before. 

The  stage  of  prodromata  may  last  months  or  years,  the  intervals  between 
the  attacks  growing  gradually  shorter,  and  may  terminate  in  an  acute  attack. 

(6)  Period  of  Attack. — The  glaucomatous  attack,  whether  preceded  or  not 
by  an  intermittent  stage,  is  suddenly  ushered  in  by  violent  and  excruciating 
pain  in  the  eye  and  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  with  vomiting,  fever, 
and  even  loss  of  consciousness.  The  lids  become  edematous  and  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  reddened  and  swollen.  The  cornea  is  decidedly  hazy,  owing  to 
edema  of  its  superficial  layers.  The  haziness  is  generally  most  pronounced 
in  the  center,  and  is  sometimes  accentuated  in  spots,  giving  a  dotted  appear- 
ance to  the  surface.  Corneal  sensibility  is  more  or  less  completely  abolished, 
as  shown  by  touching  it  with  a  bit  of  twisted  cotton.  The  pupil  is  dilated 
and  immobile  and  shows  a  greenish  or  grayish-green  reflex  *  from  the  lens. 
The  dilatation  is  not  uniform,  so  that  the  pupil  is  rarely  perfectly  circular. 
The  iris  is  discolored  and  its  markings  are  blurred.  There  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  most  authors,  some  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humors, 
although  this  turbidity  is  considered  by  others  as  far  from  proven.  The 
sight,  owing  partly  to  the  corneal  edema  and  partly  to  the  compression  of  the 
retinal  arteries,  rapidly  fails  until  fingers  can  scarcely  be  counted.  In  the 
rare  cases  in  which  a  view  of  the  fundus  is  obtainable  hyperemia  of  the  disk 
with  pulsation  of  the  arteries  is  observed,  but  no  change  in  the  disk  level  is 
to  be  expected.  Lastly,  careful  palpation  will  disclose,  even  through  the 
edematous  lids,  a  decided  hardness  of  the  eyeball — a  condition  w^iich  accounts 
for  most  if  not  all  of  the  other  phenomena. 

The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  described  above  begins  to  subside  after  a 
few  days  or  weeks.  The  pain,  corneal  haze,  palpebral  and  ocular  edema,  etc. 
diminish  greatly  or  disappear ;  but  the  pupil  remains  dilated  and  sluggish, 
the  pericorneal  region  somewhat  injected,  the  anterior  chamber  abnormally 
shallow,  and  the  vision  is  usually  considerably  reduced.  Tension  continues 
elevated.  This  condition  is  known  as  the  glaucomatous  state  (habitus  glaucom- 
atosus). 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  perif)d  of  comparative  quiet  another  outbreak 
may  occur,  and  then  another,  until  the  sight  is  wholly  destroyed — a  condition 
described  as  absolute  r/laucoma.  The  eye  assumes  a  dull,  expressionless  look. 
The  cornea  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  livid  or  slaty  hue.  The  pupil  displays 
a  border  of  black  pigment  {ectropium  uvew).  The  lens  and  the  narrow 
atrophic  rim  of  the  iris  are  crowded  against  the  cornea.  The  tension  of  the 
globe  is.  usually  excessive.  The  ophthalmoscope  now  generally  reveals  the 
characteristic  glaucomatous  excavation.  With  the  advent  of  blindness  the 
patient  in  some  cases  obtains  surcease  of  suflering ;  in  others  the  attacks  con- 
tinue imtil  relief  is  afforded  by  surgical  means. 

Glaucomatous  Dcfjene ration, — After  the  glaucoma  becomes  absolute 
striking  tissue-changes  sooner  or  later  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  The 
atrophieil  sclera  succumbs  to  the  intrao<Milar  pressure,  and  bluish-black  swell- 
ings appear  l>etween  the  cornea  and  the  equator.  The  lens  may  become 
*  Hence  the  name  glaucoma — from  >/ai;KOf,  8ea-gre<?n  or  grayish -green. 
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o/xiC|ue  {glaucomaious  caiaract).  The  eyeball  may  go  on  to  atrophy,  with 
detachment  of  the  retina,  and  may  show  deep  furrows  in  the  line  of  the  recti 
mufiscles,  or  the  morbid  process  may  end  with  sloughing  of  the  cornea  and 
panophthalmitis. 

Xn  some  cases  of  acute  glaucoma  vision  is  suddenly  and  irretrievably  lost 
at  t:l^e  first  attack,  constituting  what  is  known  as  glaucoma  fulminant, 

(^2)  Subacute  Glaucoma. — This  variety  presents  the  phenomena  of  the 
aciit:^  form  of  the  disease  in  a  much  less  intense  degree,  and  might  not  im- 
pro  j^erly  include  the  prodromal  stage  of  that  form.  But,  whether  intermittent 
or  continuous  at  the  outset,  it  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  third 
and    most  common  variety — viz. : 

iJS)  Chrouic  Inflammatory  or  Congestiye  Glaucoma.--The  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye  in  this  affection  is  very  characteristic.     The  dull-livid  or 
dusky-red  color  of  the  sclera  with  its  swollen  and  tortuous  veins,  the  smoky 
look  of  the  cornea,  the  irregular  dilatation  and  eccentric  position  of  the  pupil, 
the  obvious  atrophy  of  the  visible  portion  of  the  iris,  the  marke^l  shallowness 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  greenish  reflex  from  the  lens,  combine  to 
form  a  picture  which,  once  seen,  can  always  be  recognized.     The  pain,  though 
sometimes  severe,  is  not  so  intense  nor  is  the  corneal  insensibility  so  complete 
as  in  acute  glaucoma. 

Central  vision  slowly  fades,  and  the  visual  field  gradually  contracts, 
especially  on  the  nasal  side.  In  the  later  stages  cupping  of  the  disk  is 
revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  disease,  if  unchecked,  proceeds,  as 
(lues  acute  glaucoma,  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  glaucoma,  and  later  to 
one  or  more  of  the  phases  of  glaucomatous  degeneration. 

II.  Simple  Glaucoma  {Glaucoma  Simpl^Xy  Chronic  Sim}:ile  or  Non-- 
inflammatory  Glaucoma). — This  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  of  maladies.  If 
untreated  it  usually  terminates  in  blindness ;  nevertheless,  at  least  in  its  early 
stages,  it  presents  no  external  signs  of  the  grave  changes  going  on  within  the 
eye.  After  the  lajise  of  months  or  years  there  may  l)e  slight  dilatation  and 
inactivity  of  the  pupil  and  moderate  distention  of  the  anterior  ciliary  veins. 

Increased  tension,  while  seldom  pronounced,  can  in  most  cases  be  detected 
on  careful  and  repeated  examination ;  but  it  may  l>e  entirely  absent.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  eye  should  be  tested  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  under 
various  circumstances,  especially  after  a  full  meal  or  in  the  condition  of  de- 
pression following  a  restless  night.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  there 
is  no  fixed  and  universally  applicable  standard  of  physiological  tension.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  two  eyes,  especially  if  one  is  still  unaffected,  will 
tend  to  eliminate  doubt. 

The  objective  phenomena  just  described  may  occur  in  attacks  resembling 
those  of  the  prodromal  stage  of  inflammatory  glaucx)ma.  At  such  times  the 
cornea  may  be  hazy  and  its  sensibility  may  be  impaired  and  rainbow  vision 
may  be  oKserved.  These  attacks  in  certain  cases  appear  to  mark  a  transition 
from  the  simple  to  the  congestive  form  of  the  disease. 

The  cardinal  symptom  of  simple  glaucoma  is  a  slow  but  steadily  pro- 
gressive failure  of  vision,  especially  peripheral  vision.  In  some  cases  a  good 
degree  of  central  visual  acuity  is  preserved  for  a  long  time,  while  the  field  of 
vision  is  so  encroached  upon  that  the  patient,  although  able  to  distinguish  fine 
print,  may  not  see  well  enough  to  walk  about.  In  such  cases  blindness  comes 
on  snddenly,  as  by  the  abrupt  drawing  of  a  curtain. 

The  fidd  of  vimon  is  almost  always  restricted.  The  nasal  side  generally 
wffers  most,  but  the  limitation  is  very  often  concentric  (according  to  Zent- 
mayer  and  Posey  this  is  the  most  frequent  phenomenon),  or  the  field  may 
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assume  any  one  of  a  great  number  of  bizarre  forms.  Frequently  sector-like 
defects  are  seen.  Scotomata  partial  or  total  are  often  found.  According  to 
Bjerrum^  areas  of  special  visual  acuity,  taking  the  form  of  rings  or  segments 
of  rings  with  a  width  of  10°  to  20°,  and  touching  tlie  blind  spot  at  their 
inner  margin,  are  sometimes  observed. 

In  the  following  visual  fields  the  boundaries  for  white  are  represented  by 
a  continuous  line,  those  for  blue  by  an  interrupted  line,  those  for  red  by  a 
line  of  dashes  and  dots,  and  those  for  green  by  a  dotted  line : 


m    ^i 


Pig.  243.— Simple    glaucoma,  R.    E.   V  =  — • 
Nasal  side  of  field  almost  obliterated. 


Fig.  244.— Chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma,  R. 


Fig.  245.— Simple  glaucoma,  L.  E.  The  visual 
field  simulates  that  form  of  hemianopsia  in  which 
one  quadrant  is  <;ut  out.  The  field  of  the  other 
eye  shows  concentric  limitation. 


Fig.  246.— Simple  glaucoma,  R.  E.  Duration 
two  years,  V  =  — •  Fair  appreciation  of  blue. 
Field  of  other  eye  still  more  contracted. 


As  a  rule,  the  color- fields  show  no  disproportionate  loss.  The  field  for 
blue  may  even  be  coextensive  with  that  for  form.  It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  the  oolor-fieUls  may  be  contracted,  while  the  form-field  is  intact — a 
fact  which  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  evidence  derived  from  exam- 
inations of  the  visual  field  in  diagnosticjiting  between  glaucoma  and  optic- 
nerve  atrophy. 
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Ab  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammatory  glaucoma^  premature  presbyopia  is 
oommonly  seen. 

Exeavaiion  of  the  optic  nei-ve  is  the  most  striking  objective,  as  visual 
ifflpairment  is  the  leading  subjective,  feature  of  the  disease.  The  cupping  is 
nirely  absent  when  the  patient  presents  himself  for  examination,  which  is 
usual ly  after  the  malady  has  made  decided  progress.     Furthermore,  the  de- 


Fio.247.~Sabaciite  inflammatory  glaucoma,  L. 
E.  Four  week!  after  iridectomy,  V  =  ~—.  Ab- 
solute Motoma  in  region  of  "  bUnd  spot." 


Fio.  218.— Chronic  inflammatory  glaucoma, 
L.  E.  Duration  one  year,  V  =  — -  — *  Patient  has 
arthritis  deformans. 


Fk.  219.— Simple  glaacoma,  R.  E.  V  =  -7  •     Dumb-bell  fleld.    The  notch  on  the  left  side  was  doubtless  a 
scotoma  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 

pression  is  now  generally  found  to  be  characteristic,  as  described  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter,  although  it  is  sometimes  shallow  (Fig.  239). 

DiagnosiB. — Rapidly  increasing  presbyopia,  occasional  mistiness  of  sight, 
•nd  "  rainbow  vision,"  so  frequently  the  harbingers  of  glaucomatous  trouble, 
should  arouse  suspicion. 

Inflammatory  glaucoma  has  been  mistaken  for  iritis.  The  dilated  pupil 
whI  the  hardness  of  the  eyeball  in  the  former  affection  ought  generally  to 
nwike  such  a  mistake  impossible.     The  pupil  may,  however,  be  bound  down 
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by  adhesions  due  to  a  previous  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  the  author  has 
seen  one  case  of  intermittent  glaucoma  in  which  the  pupil,  though  free,  was 
of  normal  size.  We  must  in  such  cases  be  guided  by  the  history  and  by  the 
other  symptoms,  especially  the  abnormal  hardness  of  the  globe.  That  increase 
of  tension,  rainbow  vision,  and  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber  are,  as 
pointed  out  by  Schweigger,  sometimes  observed  in  iritis,  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  but  other  symptoms  of  iritis  will  then  not  be  lacking. 

Simple  glaucoma  when  typical  is  easily  recognized.  When  the  tension  is 
not  perceptibly  elevated,  and  other  external  symptoms,  such  as  sluggishness 
of  the  pupil  and  fulness  of  the  ciliary  veins,  are  absent,  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  the  character  of  the  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  in  glau- 
coma, as  already  pointed  out,  covers  the  whole  suriface  of  the  disk,  has  steep 
sides,  and  is  deeper  than  the  normal  level  of  the  lamina  cribrosa.  Physio- 
logical excavation  involves  only  a  portion  of  the  disk,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  surface  presents  a  healthy  appearance.  The  excavation  due  to  atrophy 
of  the  nerve  aflTects  the  entire  disk  surface,  but  it  is  shallow  and  slopes  gracl- 
ually  to  its  deepest  point.  Moreover,  the  nerve-head  is  much  more  anemic, 
proportionately  to  the  depth  of  the  cup,  than  in  glaucoma  (consult  Fig.  131  J. 
The  greatest  difficulty  arises  when  an  atrophic  process  attacks  a  nerve  which  is 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  physiological  pit.  Flatness  of  the  disk  in  the  sound 
eye  is  evidence  of  glaucoma,  since  physiological  cupping  is  bilateral  (Schweig- 
ger).^ The  absence  of  the  knee-reflex  as  indicative  of  central  disease  would 
point  to  atrophy. 

The  shape  of  the  visual  fields,  especially  the  color-fields,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  acuity  of  vision  are  of  decided,  though  not  unqualified,  diag- 
nostic importance.  In  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  good  central  vision  and 
color  appreciation  are  not  so  apt  to  be  retained  with  a  contracted  field  for 
form  as  in  glaucoma.  (Compare  with  page  448.)  In  doubtful  cases  the 
totality  of  the  phenomena  must  be  considered,  and  sometimes  a  positive 
diagnosis  should  be  reserved  and  the  course  of  the  affection  carefully 
watched. 

The  unfortunate  mistake  of  regarding  the  gray  or  green  reflex  from  the 
lens  as  indicating  incipient  cataract,  and  the  consequent  advice  to  wait  for 
ripening  which  never  comes,  are  happily  much  rarer  now  than  they  were 
before  improved  methods  in  medical  teaching,  including  instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  were  inaugurated. 

Treatment. — Had  v.  Graefe  done  nothing  else  for  ophthalmology,  his 
discovery  in  1856  of  the  curative  power  of  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  would 
alone  have  secured  for  him  an  imperishable  fame.  Other  remedial  measures 
operative  and  medicinal  have  been  since  devised,  but  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally considered  to  be  of  secondary  importance. 

In  performing  iridectomy  ^  for  glaucoma  the  coloboma  should  be  made 
upward,  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  unless  the  superior  portion  of 
the  iris  appears  to  be  specially  atrophic,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to 
remove.  The  incision  should  lie  in  scleral  tissue,  should  be  of  ample  size, 
and  should  be  completed  with  deliberation  in  order  to  prevent  too  sudden  a 
reduction  in  tension,  which  might  be  attende<l  with  intraocular  hemorrhage, 
rupture  of  the  zonula,  or  other  disastrous  consequences.  The  bit  of  iris 
excised  should  be  extensive,  and  should  embrace  the  whole  width  of  this 
tissue  up  to  its  ciliary  margin.  The  angles  of  the  wound  should  be  left 
entirely  free,  an  iris-repositor  being  used  if  necessary. 

'  This  statement  of  Schweigger's  is  not  without  exce]>tions,  as  a  unilateral  phy8iolog:ical 
(Mip  may  exist. — Ed.  ^  The  oi)erati()n  for  iridectomy  is  described  on  page  675. 
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The  operation,  which  should  of  course  be  made  with  precautions  against 
sepsis  reciuires  in  inflammatory  ca.ses  the  use  of  a  general  anesthetic,  as 
cixain  under  these  circumstances  is  very  imperfectly  absorbed.  Hemorrhage 
into  the  anterior  chamber  is  not  infrequent,  but  the  blood  usually  undergmvs 
absorption  in  u  few  days.  Retinal  hemorrhages  are  also  (K»casionally  seen. 
These  are  generally  not  extensive,  and  they  soon  disiippear. 

Cydoid  cicatrix  from  imperfect  apposition  of  the  lips  of  th(»  oi>eration- 
wotiml  is  sometimes  unavoidable.  Moreover,  though  a  blemish,  it  may 
•ier\'e  to  facilitate  filtration. 

The  most  brilliant  results  of  iridectomy  are  obtained  in  acute  inflam- 
matnn'  glaucoma,  especially  when  the  operation  is  done  without  delay.  The 
pain,  high  tension,  and  corneal  cloudiness  promptly  disappear,  and  the  vision 
i?  rapidh'  and  decidedly  imi>rovetl — sometimes,  indeed,  entirely  restored. 

In  the  chninic  forms  of  the  disease  the  ojKjration,  owing  to  the  degenera- 
tion and  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve,  does  not  accomplish  so  much.  In 
chronic  inflammator}'  glaucoma,  however,  the  morbid  process  is  usually 
checked  unless  the  iris-tissue  has  become  degenerated  (Gruening). 

In  simple  glaucoma  the  exiwrience  of  v.  Graefe,  Bull,  Nettleship,  Fuchs, 
and  others  shows  that  by  means  of  iridectomy  the  existing  vision  is  pre- 
!«erved  or  slightly  improved  in  about  half  the  cases.  In  some  of  the  remain- 
ing half  the  influence  of  the  ojK^ration  is  negative ;  in  others  it  seems  to 
expedite  the  morbid  process;  while  in  a  small  proportion — estimated  by 
some  authors  at  about  2  jKjr  cent. — the  iridectomy  is  followed  by  pericorneal 
injection,  steaminess  of  the  cornea^  and  great  intTease  in  tension.  The 
anterior  chamber  remains  empty  and  vision  is  almost  always  destroyed. 
This  condition,  whicrh  is  verj^  rarely  observed  in  the  congestive  types  of  the 
disease,  has  received  the  name  of  malif/ncutt  glauvoma.  The  ])re(iisposition 
to  it  seems  to  aflect  both  eyes.  Hence  the  propriety  of  Scrhweigger's  rule  to 
operate  on  the  worse  eye  first,  even  if  it  be  blind.  If  this  heals  smoothly, 
the  other  may  be  ex))ected  to  follow  a  similar  course,  but,  as  Friedenwald 
has  shown,  it  may  occur  even  where  the  ojwration  on  the  first  eye  has  heale<l 
without  complication. 

Absence  of  increased  tension  and  a  greatly  restricted  visual  field  diminish, 
ahhnugh  they  by  no  means  annihilate,  tli(?  chances  of  benefit  from  iridectomy 
in  simple  glaucoma. 

The  modiiJt  medendi  of  iridectomy  is  not  understowl.  The  explanations 
so  far  attempted  are  merely  of  speculative  interest. 

Of  the  numerous  ojierative  ])rocedures  devised  to  substitute  iridectomy 
in  the  treatment  of  primary  glaucoma,  the  majority,  including  those  of 
Hancock,  Knies,  Xicati,  Pfliiger,  Vincentiis,  liadal,  and  Parinaud,  and  the 
combined  sc'lerotomy  of  De  Wecker,  serve  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  ingenuity 
of  their  inventors.  Iridectomy  has  only  one  serious  rival — viz.  yclerotmny, 
and  this  is  by  almost  universal  consent  rclcgjited  to  a  subordinate  ])lacc. 
Solemtomy,  the  technique  of  which  is  described  on  ]>age  5()9,  ought  to  be 
performed  when  the  symptoms  jx'rsist  after  a  well-executed  iridectomy,  and 
preferably  opjH)site  the  latter.  It  may  also  be  resorte<l  to  when  the  iris  has 
undergone  degenerative  changes  which  would  be  likely  to  preclude  a  satis- 
factory excision  of  this  tissue.  If  done  in  a  ease  of  simple  glaueoma  with 
a  contractile  pupil,  eserin  shouhl  be  previously  instilled  in  order  to  prevent 
prolapsus  iridis.  Priestley  Smith  and  Harold  (liflord  strongly  reeommend 
scleral  puncture  5  mm.  behind  the  cornea  as  a  ])reliniinary  step  to  irid(»ctomy 
in  cases  where  the  anterior  chamber  is  very  slniUow. 

In  cases  of  absolute  glaucoma  which  are  attended  with  great  pain  unre- 
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lieved  by  iridectomy,  or  in  which  this  operation  is  impossible  of  performance^ 
enucleation,  or,  according  to  some,  optico-ciliary  neurotomy,  becomes  neows^ 
sary. 

The  non-surgical  treatment  of  glaucoma  consists  principally  in  the  instil- 
lation into  the  conjunctival  sac  of  solutions  of  eserin  or  pilocarpin  of  mod- 
erate strength,  gr.  ^  to  ^  to  f  5j,  although  much  stronger  solutions  are  frequentl^^ 
required.     Myotics  are  most  serviceable  in  the  prodromal  stage  of  inflanm — 
matory  glaucoma,  but  they  will  oflen  hold  an  acute  attack  in  check,  and  tha^ 
I)ermit  of  delay  if  circumstances  prevent  an  immediate  operation.     They  ar"«^ 
useful  in  many  cases  of  simple  glaucoma,  especially  with  increased  tension^ 
in  which  an  operation  is  contraindicated  or  is  rejected  by  the  patient.     It  is 
known  that  iridectomy  in  a  case  of  unilateral  glaucoma  is  sometimes  suddenly 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  normal  eye.     The  use  ox 
eserin  in  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the  oj^eration  is  believed  to  be  an  efficient 
means  of  averting  the  danger.     As  regards  the  use  of  myotics,  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  they  are  rarely  more  than  palliative  in  their 
action.     They  should  not  be  employed  too  long,  because,  apart  from  the 
external  irritation  often  produced  by  them,  they  tend  to  increase  ciliary  con- 
gestion, and  they  do  not  always  retard  the  progress  of  the  excavation  in  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  efficacy  of  mamage  of  the  eyeboMy  recommended  by  Gould  and  other 
observers,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested.  It  might  be  useful  in  deepen- 
ing a  shallow  anterior  chamber  previously  to  operating. 

Condibdional  remedies  for  glaucoma  do  not  have  much  vogue,  but  the 
reports  of  Sutphen  and  Friedenwald  indicate  that  sodium  salicylate  in  large 
doses  has  decided  therapeutic  value. 

Glaucomatous  tendencies  should  be  combated  by  the  correction  of  re- 
fractive errors,  by  the  avoidance  of  constipation  ancl  of  over-indulgence  in 
eating  and  drinking,  by  regular  open-air  exercise,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
cultivation  of  self-control,  since  a  glaucomatous  attack  so  frequently  means 
the  explosion  of  emotional  dynamite. 

II.  Secondary  g^laucoma  is  the  name  employed  to  describe  a  condition 
in  which  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  glaucoma — increase  of  tension, 
shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber,  etc. — are  developed  as  consequences  of 
some  anteceilent  disease  or  injury. 

The  {wthological  conditions  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  secondary 
glauiH)nia  are  {wrforating  wounds  of  the  cornea,  either  accidental  or  surgical 
(e*.  </.  hv]H>pyon-oiK;rations),  suddenly  closed  corneal  fistulae,  corneal  ciciitrices, 
es|HH»ially  with  staphyloma  or  incarceration  of  the  iris,  serous  iritis  and  irido- 
ohon>iditis,  <M»dusion  of  the  pupil,  traumatic  cataract  with  swelling  of  the 
Ions,  tlisUwation  of  the  lens,  either  forward  against  the  cornea  or  backward 
into  the  vitrt»ous,  intraocular  tumors,  and  contused  wounds  of  the  eyeball. 
The  author  has  observed  glaucoma  follow  a  blow  causing  rupture  of  the 
choroid. 

I.  Hemorrhafiric  grlaucoma  is  consecutive  to  retinal  hemorrhage  due  to 
nthennnatous  or  hvalin  disease  of  the  blo(Kl-vessels.  It  may  appear  with 
aU>uminuric  retinitis.  The  intensity  of  the  symptoms  varies  very  much  in 
ditleriMit  leases,  as  does  also  the  time  of  their  appearance  after  the  discovery 
of  the  extravasations.     It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  the 

fhuuH>inn  is  priKluced  by  the  hemorrhage  or  the  hemorrhage  by  the  glaucoma, 
n  s^^vert*  castas  hemorrhage  into  the  vitreous  entirely  obliterates  the  fundus 
rt'tlox. 

:;.  Complioated  firlaucoma  comprises  those  cases  of  the  disease  which 
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arise  during  the  progress  of  some  other  affection,  but  in  which  the  causative 
influence  of  the  latter  is  doubtful.  The  most  noteworthy  of  such  complications 
are  cataract,  atrophy  of  the  optic  7iervc,  pigmentary  retinitis,  and  myopia  of 
high   degree. 

rr©€ttment. — The  treatment  of  the  diffi?rcnt  forms  of  secondary  glaucoma 
depends  upon  etiological  considerations.  A  swollen  or  dislocated  lens  should 
Ih?  removed,  an  incarcerated  iris  set  free,  and  an  occluded  pupil  remedied  by 
a  generous  iridectomy. 

Hemorrhagic  glaucoma  responds  badly  to  any  form  of  treatment.  Iri- 
cleetoniy  is  dangerous^  being  liable  to  be  followed  by  increased  retinal  hemor- 
rha^.^  Anterior  sclerotomy  or  eserin  may  prove  of  service.  In  some  cases 
posterior  sclerotomy  has  been  found  beneficial.  General  treatment  should  not 
be  neglected — ergot,  cautious  use  of  cardiac  sedatives,  the  alteratives,  and  strict 
'^ulation  of  diet  and  mode  of  life. 

J- 1 1.  Buphthalmos. — Kerato-globtis,  Congenital  Hyd rophthalmos  {Glau- 
comet  f^hngenitum). — This  is  a  form  of  glaucoma  pertaining  to  childhood,  and 
cnaracterized  not  only  by  elevated  tension  and  cupping  of  the  optic  disk,  but 
also  l>y  enlargement  of  the  globe.  The  cornea,  which  may  be  either  clear  or 
oMqu^k^  is  usually  verj'  thin  and  its  diameter  greatly  increased.  The  anterior 
cnanil>^|.  is  deep,  the  pupil  dilated,  and  the  iris  tremulous  from  stretching  or 
rupture  of  the  zonula.  The  lens  remains  small.  The  pathology  is  obscure, 
hut^  tho  condition  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract 
uatit^l^  back  to  intra-uterine  life  and  causing  an  obstruction  to  excretion.  The 
distention  of  the  eyeball  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  s(;lera  of  the  child 
is  n-^ore  yielding  than  that  of  the  adult. 

IVeatment. — Iridectomy  is  contraindicated.  St ol ting  reports  favorable 
tes^^^ts  from  repeated  sclerotomies,  and  Snellen  from  frequent  puncturing  of 
tb^  a,nterior  chamber.  Eserin  and  pilocarpin  should  be  tried.  The  prognosis 
is  vciry  unfavorable. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS. 


By  WILLIAM  E.  HOPKINS,  M.D., 

OF   BAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Cataract. — The  general  terra  "  cataract "  is  accepted  in  modern  medicine 
as  meaning  any  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens.  A  capsular  opacity  is  denom- 
inated a  capsular  catarady  and  an  opacity  involving  both  capsule  and  lens 
substance  a  capsulo-lenticxUar  cataract. 

History. — While  cataract  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  •  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians,  our  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  Even  before  this  one  or  two  savants,  as  Mariotte 
and  Boerhaave,  recognized  the  real  situation  of  the  opacity,  but  their  doctrines 
failed  to  obtain  general  acceptance.  In  the  year  1705,  Brisseau,  a  French 
surgeon,  had  the  opportunity  of  making  an  autopsy  upon  the  body  of  a 
soldier  who  had  a  mature  cataract.  Brisseau  performea  depression  of  the 
cataract  upon  the  cadaver  and  then  opened  the  eye,  when  he  found  that  the 
opacity  which  he  had  depressed  into  the  vitreous  was  the  lens.  He  laid  his 
oDservations,  together  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  before  the 
French  Academy,  but  they  obtained  no  credence.  The  Academy  confuted 
him  by  holding  up  the  doctrines  of  Gralen  in  regard  to  cataract.  It  was  not 
till  three  years  later,  when  new  ])roofs  had  been  brought  forward,  that  the 
Academy  recognized  the  new  doctrine,  which  soon  found  general  acceptance. 

Varieties  of  Catarcust. — Cataract  may  be  primary,  or  Hecondary  to  some 
ocular  disorder,  or  it  may  l)e  symptonuUic  of  systemic  disease  or  local  injury. 

It  may  be  progressive  or  stationary y  partial  or  compldey  and  in  color  blacky 
whitey  or  amber. 

Various  classifications  of  cataract  have  been  adopted  by  different  author- 
ities, the  simplest  divisions  being  into  the  soft,  hard,  secondary,  and  irregular 
and  special  forms,  with  their  subdivisions : 


Soft, 


^  Congenital 

or 
Juvenile, 
Complicated 

or 
Traumatic. 


f  Complete, 
\  Partial, 


(  Lamellar,  or  zonular. 
\  Pyramidal,  or  polar. 


/  Cortical. 
1  Nuclear. 


Senile, 

AnU»rior  Polar  Cataract. 
Posterior  Polar  Cataract. 
After-cataract. 
Irregular  and  Special  Clinical  Forms. 
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I.  Congenital  or  Juvenile  Cataract.— While  the  congenital  or  juve- 
nile cataract  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  soft  variety,  developing  idiopathi- 
cally,  its  complete  variety  is  not  frequently  encountered,  De  Wecker  having 
noted  but  36  in  40,000  cases  of  ocular  disease. 

{a)  Lamellar  or  Zonular  Cataract. — This  is  the  most  frequent  variety 
of  congenital  opacity  of  the  lens.  The  opacity  exists  only  in  certain  layers 
of  the  lens,  between  which  are  perfectly  clear  spaces.  It  is  distinctly  seen 
with  oblique  illumination,  the  opacities  appearing  of  a  light-gray  color  with 
translucent  interspaces.  When  partial,  little  beyond  a  gray  blur  can  be 
detected  by  close  examination.  Through  the  dilated  pupil  the  ophthalmoscope 
will  reveal,  however,  a  sharply-cut,  well-defined  opacity,  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  circle  due  to  reflection  from  the  fundus. 

Constitutional  conditions  are  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
this  variety  of  cataract,  rachitis,  hereditary  syphilis,  or  scrofula  often  being 
associated  with  it.  There  may  be  imperfect  cerebral  development,  and  Arlt 
found  in  29  such  cases  that  25  were  affected  with  convulsions.  Dental 
defects  are  common,  the  incisors  and  canines  being  marked  with  transverse 
fines,  furrows,  or  terraces.  Usually  lamellar  cataract  is  drnihle,  but  it  may 
be  monolateral,  and  is  either  congenital  or  forms  in  early  infancy.  The 
former  variety  may  be  ascribed  to  developmental  defects ;  the  latter,  to  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition  dependent  upon  the  causes  just  enumerated. 

Congenital  cataract  may  be  found  with  other  abnormal  ocular  states, 
coloboma,  microphthalmos,  irido-choroiditis,  and  choroido-retinitis  being  the 
most  common.  Disturbances  of  nutrition  during  intra-uterine  life,  arrest 
of  development,  and  the  influence  of  heredity  are  factors  in  the  production 
of  congenital  cataract.  In  forms  of  cataract  developing  during  early  life  the 
influence  of  heredity  is  strong,  and  notable  examples  of  the  affection  appear- 
ing in  many  members  of  the  same  family  are  on  record. 

(6)  Complete  Cataract  of  Youngr  Persons. — This  is  a  soft  cataract  of 
milky  or  bluish-white  color.  It  has  no  yellow  reflex  ;  it  belongs  to  youthful 
life  and  rarely  occurs  after  thirty-five  years,  before  which  period  the  lens  is 
"soft'* — I.  e.  the  nucleus  is  small.  It  may  degenerate  ana  become  fluid,  or 
cholesterin  crystals  or  chalky  deposits  may  be  found  in  it.  It  may  arise 
without  known  cause,  and  often  is  monolateral. 

II.  Traumatic  Cataract. — This  may  develop  from  direct  laceration  of 
the  capsule  and  lens-fibers,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  is  dei)endent  upon 
the  amount  of  surface  exposed  by  the  torn  capsule.  A  normal  lens,  freshly 
removed  and  placed  in  water,  very  soon  will  absorb  abundant  fluid,  and  in 
the  process  of  doing  so  will  swell  and  become  opaque  and  disorganized. 
This  is  exactly  what  takes  place  when  the  capsule  is  wounded.  If  the 
anterior  capsule  is  opened,  the  aqueous  is  absorbed  ;  if  the  posterior  ciipsule, 
the  vitreous. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  the  lens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
injur}'  becomes  slightly  puffed  and  cloudy.  Soon  this  soft,  pul]>y  mass  forces 
itself  through  the  capsular  wound  and  protrudes  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
It  may  be  absorbed,  but  in  the  mean  time  mass  after  mass  of  the  swollen 
fibers  follows  and  the  entire  lens  becomes  oj)aque  and  gradually  disappears. 
Hence  in  favorable  cases  a  clear,  black  pupil  with  good  vision  may  be  the 
result.  In  unfavorable  cases  some  inflammatory  complication  arises — iritis 
or  cycHtis — and  if  there  is  any  infection  through  the  corneal  wound,  a  puru- 
lent process  may  develop  which  will  probably  destroy  the  eye.  At  best,  adhe- 
sions result  which  may  lead  to  detachment  of  the  retina  or  incn^ose  of  tension. 
A  lens  which  swells  very  quickly  may  produce  a  pressure-inflammation. 
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Cataraet  mny  dmelup  fttnn  iiii  iotlirt'ct  injury,  uitlKMit  tipparent  rupture 
of  the  capsule,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  head  or  s^idt^  of  the  tliee,  or  a>  the  result 
of  an  explogion,  and  it  is  then  termed  **  convtiMsion  rataraef,'^  In  them*  casest 
there  h  a  Bli|ijht  rupture  of  either  posterior  or  anterior  aipsule,  Oeoasionally, 
id'UiV  Iwth  direet  or  iuilirert  trauma  of  the  k^ns,  the  opaeity  is  limited  and 
remains  stationary.  1 

III.  Complicated  Cataract. — This  may  develop  as  the  result  of  path-  | 
oh»)ijieal  eliau^es  in  almost  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  (*ye»  It  is  commonly 
assoeiatcil  with  iritie  adtiesiousi  eyeiitis,  irido-ehoryiditis»  glauciuna,  opacity  oJ 
of  the  vitreous,  and  iletaehmeut  of  the  retina.  The  prof/fiosi/t  of  eomplieatcillH 
cataniet  is  far  less  certain  than  in  ordinary  ea^es,  and  oiM^ration  nmre  (litfieult,  ^i 
Inde«id,  i>[>erative  treatment  is  frequently  ciiutniiodicatedj  or  some  speeial 
method  of  surpcal   proeedur<!   must  he  tleviscil   t*>  nu-et  tlie  indicjitions, 

IV.  Senile  Cataract. — ^Hai^d  (because  the  nocleus  is  lar^e),  simple, 

f^ray_,  or  senile  eat^iract,  as  it  is  variously  designated,  develops  after  middle 
ife,  most  commonly  after  forty- five  years. 

The  rate  of  development  varies  greatly.     Sometimes  the  cataract  will 
■i  "2  I 


"i,.;a.v 


Fio<  250.— Nuclear   < 
miUe4  Uidit 


•  i  lens,  central  iMwitlon  of  omcity:  2,  appfamjiii*  hv  irmoB^ 
hy  ijl>UqLR'  illmuiniition.    <M(i<lifle<i  from   Ni'UU*aliipv) 


Fm,  251— Cortical  CAtenkt  »i  of  letis,  05.      ■    ^       ,         tijt  rap>utLv;  2,  opacities  seen  by 

ttatiNTnlUefl  light  (ophthttlmotscop^j  mirrur) :  3.op«cHiwi  fitita  »*y  rtUttted  light  {obUqut*  UlumintttiouK 
(Modi fled  from  NeUii*Hhlp.) 

remain  8tationar\*  for  years  ;  a^iu,  it  will  ripen  completely  in  a  few  months. 
It  may  progress  nipidly  fV>r  a  time,  then  reniaiu  stationary  for  year^,  and 
finally  resinne  its  rfipid  progress.  It  nearly  always  affects  l>oth'  eyes,  l>ut 
usually  one  considerahly  in  advance  of  the  other. 

Almost  from  hirth  ttiere  is  greater  density  in  the  deejier  or  more  central 
layers  of  the  lens  than  in  the  suiM?rficial.     Tliis  is  not  appreciahle  until  after 
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age  of  thirty-five.  Then  clost-  exaiiiimiti^m  will  disonvrr  that  the  knis 
cHinsists  of  a  dense,  hard,  inort'  (>|»jnjnt%  ct^iitral  partj  tlje  nffffmH^  and  a  softer 
and  inoi*e  transparent  siirruiindiiif^  luass,  tlie  rorfvj\ 

This  physioloiriea]  eonditjon  niay  cuntiune  intleJiniiely,  with  jKTfeet  vL^inn, 
or  the  central  part  may  iK^ome  denser,  more  deeply  stained  and  opa«|Ue,  and 
fomi  a  nuclt:ur  turffit'tn-f  (Fig.  2r)0).  But  pun^  nuelear  eatariiet  is  nirely  foimd. 
The  cortex  aUiiost  invariably  is  involved  in  tlie  aitaraetous  jiroeess  (vorfirat 
cataract)  (Fig.  2ol),  lint  the  eondilions  of  hard  interior  and  nd'ter  snrtWe  eon- 
tinue  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  eases. 

The  eomnieneenient  of  a  senile  eatamet  is  somewhat  variable.  It  nmy 
first  appear  in  dark,  linear  striations  passing  fn>m  the  niargHi  to  the  eenter 
of  llie  lens,  or  it  niiiy  pnieeetl  frf>m  the  anterior  to  the  }>osterior  suHaee. 
There  may  be  stellate  opaeity  or  irregular  niid  nnetpial  dotted  spaces.  The 
I'll ta met  may  eommenee  at  the  efpmtor  or  edge  t)f  thi*  lens,  or  trtttnf/fif  at  the 
mielens.  In  some  cases  tiiese  linear  striations  remain  statiiinary  for  many 
years.  While  evidently  in<lieating  beginning  eataraet,  they  have  received  the 
name  of  **gen»ntoxnn  leiitis"  or  '*  arens  senilis  lentjs/* 

V.  Secondary  Cataract. — Tliis  includes  three  ehief  varieties  : 

{ft)  Anterior  polar  or  pyramidal  cataract  residis  IVom  a  eentnd  perforat- 
ing ulcer  of  the  eornea  (Fig.  252).     It  may  appear  as  a  eoniwil  mass  (jrojeoting 


Fte.  2S2.— Anterior  polnr 
•hip  I 


after  Ntatle- 


Fig,  2ftS.— Potterior  polur  rat4irai?t  seen  by  trans- 
tnitWd  light  ( frutii  u  ciwio  of  pJmiifnt«ry  degeaem- 


fom-arcl  from  the  snrfaee  of  the  lens,  attaehe<l  to  the  margin  of  the  nicer,  or 
having  a  thread-like  connection  with  it,  or  as  a  smidl  white  dot  on  the  eapsnlar 
s*nrfaoe.  This  eonditinn  is  extremely  unsatisfaetory  in  regan!  to  treatment, 
anil  it^  effect  on  vision   is  most  seriitns, 

(6)  Posterior  polar  or  pyraiiiidal  cataract  is  defiendent  on  choroidal  dis- 
€a^\  especially  disseminated  choroiditis.  It  is  foni*d  as  a  stnr-sliaj>ed  opacity 
as.%M?iatetl  with  high  myopia,  and  often  witli  extensive  c>|wieities  in  tlie  vit- 
reou8^  and  les*?  frequently  with  pigmentary  df*generation  of  the  retina  (Fig. 
25*3).  It  is  alsf>  eanst'd  by  the  vestigial  remains  t>f  the  hvaloid  artery  at  its 
lenticular  attachment.  Snndl  posterior  tiipsular  opat^ities  from  this  souree 
are  common  and  do  not  *listurb  vision.  Among  1H84  patients  examined  by 
Mitten(h»rf,  44  were  tluis  atfeeted.  In  the  ennrse  ol'  }iosterior  polar  eataniet 
the  lens  it^4f  will  often  become  o|incpie,  the  opaeity  manifesting  its(»lf  as  a 
general  cloufliness  or  as  innurnenible  dots  s(*attertHl  thnmgfiout  the  lenticular 
tist^ue, 

(c)  After-cataract  (a lsf>  ealle<l  sf'(*fimkirtf  ndaraci)  is  the  condition  usually 
left  after  tlie  operation  of  extraetion  f>f  catanii-t.  The  changes  occur  in  the 
i-M|>sute  ;  the  opening  may  be  ch>H'<l  by  a  delirate  veil  ;  the  eapsnleH:'ells  may 
proiiferate,  resulting  in  increased  ttiiekening  :  i>r  there  may  be  a  plastic  de- 
[umi,  leading  to  occlusion  of  the  pn|iib 
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VI.  Capsular  Cataract. — This  name  is  applied  to  any  thiekeniDg  or 
hyperplasia  of  the  capsular  epithelium,  which  resembles  connective  tissue. 
It  may  be  congenital  or  result  from  ulcerative  processes  in  the  cornea,  either 
with  or  without  perforation  of  the  cornea.  According  to  Mules,  cretified 
remains  of  the  pupillary  membrane  explain  some  cases. 

.  VII.  Capsulo-lenticular  Cataract. — Not  only  is  there  lenticular 
change  in  this  variety,  but  there  is  hyperplasia  of  the  cells  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  anterior  capsule,  causing  thickening  of  that  membrane,  com- 
monly in  its  center. 

VIII.  Speciid  Clinical  Forms  of  Cataract.— a.  Diabetic  Cataract. 
— This  is  usually  of  the  Hoft  variety,  is  rapid  in  its  formation,  and  almost 
invariably  affects  both  eyes.  If  it  develops  in  elderly  persons,  it  may  be 
more  consistent  and  have  a  more  or  less  firm  nucleus.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied by  lesions  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  eye,  as  retinitis  or  optic  neur- 
itis. If  possible,  prior  to  operation  these  facts  should  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the  prognosis. 

6.  Albuminuric  Cataract. — Although  changes  in  the  lens  are  sometimes 
found  in  association  with  Bright's  disease,  they  are  infrequent,  and  no 
ilirect  connection  between  the  two  can  be  traced.  It  is  well  known  that,  as 
a  rule,  cases  of  cataract  attributed  to  albuminuria  make  good  recoveries  after 
operation,  and  a  fair  degree  of  vision  is  secured.  Other  uncommon  forms 
of  cataract  are — 

c.  Central  lental  cataract,  which  consists  of  a  white  opacity  in  the 
center  of  the  lens,  due  ])robably  to  faulty  development  at  an  early  stage  of 
intra-uterine  existence. 

d.  Punctate  cataract,  in  which  the  opacities  ])resent  themselves  in  the 
form  of  fine  points  and  dots,  either  occupying  the  center  of  the  lens  or  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  substance.  Punctate  cataract  may  be  congenital  or 
develop  in  later  life.  Usually  it  remains  stationary  for  a  long  time,  but  occa- 
sionally progresses  to  maturity. 

e.  Fusiform  cataract,  which  is  characterized  by  an  opaque  stripe  passing 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens. 

Patholofiry  and  Pathologrical  Anatomy  of  Cataract. — While  the  exact 
process  which  produces  cataracts  is  still  obscure,  the  development  of  opacity 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  most  frecjuently  associated  with  old  age,  is  undoubt- 
edly dependent  upon  some  error  of  nutrition  or  upon  some  nutritive  change 
secondary  to  disease  in  the  decper-seatiKl  tissues  of  the  eye.  This  is  evident 
from  its  frequent  origin  in  some  inflammatory  disease  in  the  iris,  chonnd, 
ciliary  body,  or  vitreous  humor.  Any  process  which  interrupts  or  diminishes 
the  vascular  supply  to  the  anterior  region  of  the  globe,  or  interferes  with  the 
osmotic  action  of  the  nutritive  fluids,  will  directly  afli^t  the  normal  conditions 
of  healthful  stability. 

This  interruption  of  natural  conditions  leads  to  slow  but  progressive 
changes  in  the  lens-fibers.  There  is  primarily  a  slight  contraction,  followed 
by  increase  in  volume,  owing  to  the  imbibition  of  fluids ;  cholesterin  is 
inerease<l  in  amount,  and  the  albuminoids  diminished.  The  new  cell-produc- 
tion from  the  intracapsular  cells  can  be  plainly  seen  with  the  microscope. 
Later,  the  lens-fibers  atrophy,  their  volume  diminishes,  and  irregular  inter- 
spaces are  formed,  within  which  large  amounts  of  fluid  accumulate  (Mor- 
gagni's  globules).  Often  the  fibers  show  punctate  cloudiness,  transverse 
striations,  molecular  degeneration,  fat-globules,  and  cholesterin  (Fig.  254). 

Forster  states  that  in  th(»  process  of  transformation  of  the  inner  layers 
of  the  lens  into  a  nucleus  the  layers  diminish  in  volume.     Normally,  this 
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\  so  slow  and  gnidual  timt  the  eortii-al  layers  adapt  themselves  to  the 
contraeting  nucleus.  If,  hnwever,  the  shriiikiu;^  procuresses  rapidly  or  irreg- 
ularly, there  is  extreme  [JuUiiig  or  traetion,  with  eoiisequeiit  separation  of  tlie 
layers  which  He  betwi^'ii  the  mieleus  and  eortex.  In  this  eoiulitiou  tine 
fis8nres  are  formetl  and  fluid  aeriimu kites  in  them  ;  tht>  adjaeent  lens- H bens 
become  oj>a*jUe  and  form  the  initial  inqnilse  whicb  leads  to  eomplcte  lentieu- 
lar  ojMU'ity. 

Etiology, — ^C\itaniet  may  be  considered  a  disease  of  old  age.  While 
complete  cataract  is  found  at  ahnost  any  period  of  life^  it  is  comparatively 
rare  Ix^fore  the  fiftieth  yean 

Stx  does*  not  influence  tlie  development  of  eutaract,  except  in  the  zonular 
variety,  in  which  greater  liability  of  females  lias  been  record tnl.  Oenrpation 
has  but  little  influence  on  the  development  of  the  disease,  althongh  it  lias 
l»een  observwl  to  occur  more  frequently  in  tlicjse  who  are  etmstanlly  su In- 
jected to  intense  heat,  as  laborers  in  Turkish  bathdionscs,  glass-blowing 
&ctories,  smeltiug-lbundries,  etc.      Heredity  has  an   uniloubted    influence. 


!  ^apjttilo-li'nticiilnris,  v  nO:  k,  anleriar  CApfluk"  nf  Ihe  lens  :  f.  tpStUelJiim,  oorur- 
m  bet'iiiise  of  jtrs^tferatiori :  /,  normal  lfns-(lber«i  r,  liKht-edkirtjUl  vnciioloh  >dTr»|>^ 
wocn  Mind  tho  o[>ltbeliuTri.  Tht*  fiSHiiros  ^l^iJ^'ftIlllil1^  throiiKh  Oie  Ht  iiarntiiin  *jf 
-  ir.  till-  d  with  a  «miinliir  maaB  Ccoogulnted  fluids  ^»  whirh  in  jjliire*  forins  the  st^htres 
M  Th.'  Uiif4-niH?rs  themselves  are  swulkn  iiii  {ft),*.n  irunsfurimd  tiUu  vefiiewlar  cijllii  {b)^ 
isinhkirntt'd  (n  (FluMit^K 


There  are  examphs  where  ninny  members  of  the  ^ame  family  are  attiicted. 
Thf^  author  has  met  wilb  cataract  in  the  four  chiKlreu  of  one  family,  buth 
father  and  motfier  having  dcveklJ^efl  the  distvise  at  an  early  ag<\  Hasket 
r>erby  has  reconied  8  eases  of  rndimt^ntary  d*)nble  eataniet  umong  10 
memWr^  of  the  s;unt*  family*  ancl  John  Green  21  cases  of  eatnra^'t  among 
71   |H»rsr»ns  belonging  to  (j  sne(*cssive  generations  of  one  family. 

Roth  (tcitk'  and  rhrofth:  ffiMf^st'ti  of  fht'  a/*' — iritis,  irido-ehoroiditis,  irido- 
ryebtis,  glaucoma,  diseases  of  the  vitreous,  and  most  commonly  extensive 
and  long-staniling  itetaehment  of  the  retina^iVequently  cause  catamct.  It  is 
e8ptH*tally  apt  t**  devclof*  aftc^r  ])Urulent  pnM-csM^s,  sneh  as  hypopyon-kera- 
titis or  purulent  choroiditis. 

Sueli  diseases  as  idiopathic  fever,  typhoi<l  fever,  dialictes,  all>uminnria, 
athen^ma  of  the  carotid,  gt>ut,  syphilis,  influenza,  rachitis,  bronchoeele,  men- 
ingeal inflammation,  ami  etmvulsive  seizures  have  been  assiK-iated  with  eata- 
act  fonnation.     It  has  lieen  attributed  to  pregnancy  and  pnjlonged  lactation. 
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In  epidemics  of  ergotism  cataracts  are  frequently  found  {raphanic  calara4^\ 
and  artificial  cataract  may  be  induced  in  animals  by  feeding  them  with 
naphthalin  (naphfhalin  cataract).  For  that  form  of  cataract  found  in  diseases 
of  the  uveal  tract  and  in  anemia  and  marasmus  the  name  '^  starvation  cata- 
ract "  has  been  suggested. 

The  influence  of  accommodative  strain  on  the  production  of  cataract,  as 
well  as  other  serious  ocular  disturbances,  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  A 
large  proportion  of  cataractous  eyes  are  ametropic.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constant  effort  of  the  ciliary  muscle  unfavorably  influences  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses of  the  lens. 

The  influence  of  traumatism  in  the  production  of  cataract  has  been  de- 
scribed. Some  cases  have  followed  a  lightning  stroke,  but  have  also  been 
associated  with  optic  neuritis,  rupture  of  the  choroid,  iritis,  or  irido-cyclitis. 

S3nnptoin8. — During  the  development  of  cataract,  especially  the  senile 
form,  the  chief  subjective  symptom  is  a  gradual  but  steady  loss  of  vision.  In 
those  cases  where  the  periphery  of  the  lens  is  first  aifected  very  extensive 
opacity  may  form  without  great  loss  of  vision  ;  but  if  the  opacity  invades  the 
center  or  nucleus,  the  interference  with  sight  becomes  marked  at  an  early 
stage.  This  may  be  beautifully  demonstrated  by  the  instillation  of  a  mydriatic 
— improvement  in  vision  will  at  once  appear.  It  is  in  this  latter  class  of 
cases  that  an  iridectomy  may  prolong  vision  for  years. 

The  presence  of  floating  spots  or  muscse,  diplopia,  often  monocular,  or 
polyopia,  changes  in  refraction  with  the  development  of  astigmatism,  or  the 
alteration  of  the  axis  of  a  pre-existing  astigmatism,  are  exceedingly  common, 
and  are  mainly  due  to  the  irregular  swelling  of  the  lens-substance.  This  is 
so  great  at  times  as  actually  to  produce  a  true  myopia  (the  "  second  sight "  of 
the  aged),  and  necessitates  a  greatly  diminished  convex,  or  at  times  a  concave, 
glass  (see  also  i)age  222). 

Among  the  objective  symptoms  will  be  found  a  narrowing  of  the  anterior 
chamber  in  the  early  stages,  consequent  upon  the  advancement  of  the  iris 
and  due  to  the  swelling  and  bulging  of  tne  lens  ;  photophobia,  due  to  the 
iritic  irritation  caused  by  the  same  pressure ;  striae  or  opaque  spots,  demon- 
strable by  oblique  illumination  ;  and,  finally,  the  changed  i>upil,  which  is 
altered  from  a  brilliant  black  to  a  staring  yellow,  white,  or  brown.  Some- 
times the  lens  becomes  so  deeply  stained  as  to  appear  dark  brown  or  black 
{cataracta  nigra);  sometimes  it  is  of  a  milky,  bluish-white  color;  and  some- 
times the  cortex  degenerates,  becomes  fluid,  and  the  hardened  nucleus  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shrivelled  ciipsulc  {Morgagnian  or  overripe  cataract). 

For  clinical  study  Fnchs  divides  the  periods  of  the  development  of  a 
progressive  cataract  into  four  stages,  as  follows  : 

1.  I^tage  of  Incipiency  {Cataracta  Incipiens), — In  this  stage  oj>acities  are 
found  throughout  the  lens,  usually  in  the  shape  of  sectors  or  spokes,  with 
s{K>ts  still  transparent.     The  anterior  chamber  is  of  normal  depth. 

2.  Stage  of  Swelling  {Cataracta  Intumescens), — The  lens  has  nowabsorl>ed 
more  fluid,  swelled  up,  and  has  pushed  the  iris  forward  and  reduced  the 
depth  of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  opacity  becomes  total  in  this  stage. 
The  lens  is  bluish-white  and  has  a  silky  luster.  The  markings  of  the  stellate 
figures  are  very  distinct. 

3.  Stage  of  Maturity  {Cataracta  Matura), — Contraction   has  now  taken 

Clace,  and  most  of  the  fluid  absorbed  has  been  lost.     The  anterior  chamber 
as  resumed  its  normal  depth,  and   the   lens,  losing  its  brilliant,  iridescent 
look,  has  a  dull-gray  or  brownish  ap|)eanmce. 

4.  Stage   of  Hypermaturity  {Cataracta   llypermatura), — If  the   change 


continues,  the  cortex  nnderj^oes  disintegnition  and  beeomes  cither  a  Hoi% 
pultaeeou^  mas^  without  stnirtiinil  elements,  or,  if  the  ttnid  is  absorbed,  a  dry, 
inj?i>i8sated,  Hattened,  eake-like  i)(»dy.  Tlie  anterior  chamber  is  normal,  and 
the  surfuee  of  tlie  hvn?;  is  homogeoL'OUS,  or  reveals  irregolar  dots  iostead  of 
the  usual  radial   nuirkinp^. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  old  nfftjpfnr  frst  may  still  lie  used  to  tleteet  the  pres- 
ence of  cataract,  a>  well  as  to  determiue  the  presivnee  of  the  tens  or  of  a  bhiek 
cataract.  In  a  ilarkene<l  room  a  lighted  candle  is  nioveil  before  an  eye  witli 
properly  dilated  pupil  If  two  ereet  inuiges  and  one  inverted  image  arc 
n^flt'ete^l  re-[a^rtively  from  the  anterim*  surface  nf  the  eoruea  and  the  unterior 
and  posterior  surfjiecs  t>f  the  lens,  the  lens  is  iutact*  If,  howc^ver,  the  jjos- 
terior  inverted  image  is  absent,  there  is  st)rne  ojtacity  I  behind  the  anterior 
eapside,  and  if  the  deeper  ereet  image  is  wanting,  the  opacity  invt*lves  the 
atitcrior  e»apsule. 

With  *jfjti(jf(e  iifumitifftion  tlie  opacities  a]tpearing  a.s  gray  spots  or  stria- 
tions  may  be  easily  recc*gnizt^d.  The  use  of  the  ophtiitfitnom'opc  has  eause*! 
nil  other  methods  to  be  abandonciL  It  has  rendered  the  detection  of  cataract 
a  matter  of  immediate  ami  cerniin  demoust ration.  The  |iati*>nt,  witli  pupil 
dihiteil  with  eoeain  iir  houiatn^jiin,  is  tidven  to  a  darkened  room  and  [daccd  in 
the  pc*sttion  for  ordinary  ophthahnuscopie  examination.  Light  is  refleete<l 
frr»ni  the  mirror  through  tlie  enlarged  pupil,  and  tfie  interruptions  to  the 
normal  reflex  irmo  tlie  choroid  will  indicate  the  lenticular  ojmcities,  wliieh 
a|>f*ear  as  black  spots  or  as  liiu^'^  ur  streaks  radiating  from  the  margin  to  the 
center.  The  nui"leu>  may  be  hazy,  or  the  center  nuiy  a])]iear  clear  with 
opaque  ring^  surrounding  it.  The  sectors  id'  the  lens  may  he  ilenser  than 
normal,  or  lenticular  flaws,  restnubli ng  cnicks  in  glass,  may  be  seen.  Fiiudly, 
there  may  Ih"  entire  absence  of  the  reflex  due  to  complete  opaeity  of  the  lens 
lit>dy. 

The  Process  of  Ripening. — The  eo^t/w-  and  (hnfupmrnf  of  catanict  vary 
^ri'atly.      In  tlie  sim|jle  or  s^i'uile  form  the  time  from  incijiiency  to  ripeness 
may  vary  from  a  lew  mouths  to  many  years;  the  usual  time  is  from  one  to 
ffHir  yejirs,     Cortieal  eataniet   may  remain  im* 
mature  forn  pn>longed  [KTi* id  (fifteen  to  twenty 
years)  ;  hence  the  wisdom  t*f  a  guarded  prog- 

housi^*  F'inally,  when  the  entire  substanee  of 
lie  lens  has  luroine  ojKitpU',  when  the  swelling 
_  fas  subsided,  arul  the  anleri*tr  t^hamber  has 
resumed  its  normal  depth,  tlie  eatiiniet  is  npt\ 
This  peritxl  may  lie  determintHl  by  illuminating 
the  on  pi  I  and  carefully  ob.^erviuij  if  the  shadow 
of  the  margin  of  the  iris  is  reflected  fr(*m  the 
lens.     In  ease  no  shad«»w  is  seen  the  f*atarai't  is 

complete  anti  ripe  ;  il'  the  shadow  is  present,  there  is  still  a  tninsparent  re- 
fleeting  layer  of  the  lens  beneath  the  ea|>sule  (Fig^  255). 

A  mature  eataraet  has  the  |)roperty  of  sejwirating  readily  from  its  eon* 
neetioii  with  its  capsule.  As  suggested  by  Arlt,  it  ties  in  its  capsule  like  a 
rip<*  fruit  in  its  rind.  The  rause  of  this  will  proliaiily  Ik'  louml  in  the  pre- 
tiininar\^  swi'iliug  and  eon t meting  i>f  I  he  lens-j^ubstaiiee,  and  the  consequent 
loosening  of  the  su rtaee  fnun  the  ca|isule. 

Progrnoais. — This  should  Ix*  guarded  in  iumiature  cataracts  ot"  all  varie- 
ties, but  esj>f*cially  in  the  linear  c(^rtical  variety,  with  which  good  vision  may 
be  retained  for  a  periml  varying  fnun  fifteen  to  twenty- five  years.  The  fol* 
Umnng  considerations  should  iuflnenee  the  prognosis  with  reference  to  the 
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Fi(.\  i^-'v..— Shadow  of  iht*  iHss  seen 
(mm  the  rrttiU.njipeariiiR  on  that  side 
of  thi'  iri»  wli It'll  Is  NpWftnl  Ibe  light, 
L  (Fuehs). 
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result  of  operative  procedure :  The  want  of  health  in  surrounding  tissues ; 
disease  of  the  nasal  or  lachrymal  passages ;  various  forms  of  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  margins  of  the  lids ;  the  size  and  consistence  of  the 
nucleus  ;  tlie  degree  of  maturity  of  the  cataract ;  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  and  the  j)resence  of  general  disease,  such  as  diabetes,  chronic  nephritis, 
or  bronchitis,  with  constant  cough ;  the  presence  of  extreme  myopia  or  hy- 
peropia ;  immobility  or  tremulousness  of  the  iris  ;  and  contraction  of  the 
light-field,  or  want  of  light-perception  due  to  serious  ocular  disease,  such  as 
glaucoma  or  retinal  detachment.  The  presence  of  diabetes  or  Bright's  disease, 
while  complicating,  does  not  contraindicate  operation.  Extreme  age  does 
not  necessarily  complicate  the  result. 

The  Ugkt-fiMj  upon  which  the  final  prognosis  is  based,  ])roviding  other 
complicating  circumstances  enumerated  are  absent,  is  thus  tested :  Place  the 
patient  before  a  lighted  candle  about  four  meters  distant ;  the  flames  should 
be  distinctly  recognized.  This  gives  evidence  that  the  macular  region  is 
probably  free  from  coarse  disease.  Now  cause  the  eye  under  examination  to 
fix  the  flame  attentively,  and  move  a  second  lighted  candle  radially  through 
the  field  of  vision.  The  flame  should  be  recognized  as  soon  as  the  ravs 
strike  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  the  patient  should  be  able  to  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  is  coming.  Thus  the  *Might-field,"  or  the 
"projection  of  light,"  is  tested,  and,  if  the  answers  have  been  accurate, 
"  projection  of  light  is  good  in  all  parts  of  the  field." 

Even  after  complete  absorption  of  congenital  cataract  under  the  influence 
of  repeated  discissions,  useful  vision  is  not  always  restored,  because  of  asso- 
ciated optic  nerve-atrophy,  choroidal  disease,  or  changes  at  the  macula. 
The  functional  condition  of  an  eye  with  total  congenital  cataract  is  usually 
less  favorable  than  one  with  the  zonular  variety  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — From  the  earliest  period  ophthalmologists  have  eagerly 
sought  some  method  of  absorbing  or  dissipating  the  cataractous  lens.  Vari- 
ous suggestions  have  been  made,  and  various  methods  of  procedure,  such  as 
massage  and  passing  the  electric  current,  have  l>een  tried,  but  with  negative 
results.  So  long  as  glasses,  changed  in  accordance  with  the  altering  refrac- 
tion of  the  eye,  improve  vision,  they  may  be  worn.  Tonics  are  useful  as 
adjuvants,  and  various  alteratives — e,  g,  iodid  of  potassium — to  relieve 
choroidal  congestions  may  be  exhibited.  During  ineipieney  moderate 
mydriasis  may  assist  vision.  At  the  proper  time,  however,  surgical  interfer- 
ence becomes  necessary. 

Various  important  questions  arise  in  determining  the  best  course  to  be 
followed  to  bring  the  trciitnient  of  cataract  to  a  happy  conclusion.  When 
should  extraction  be  made?  Are  we  justified  in  hastening  the  process  of 
ripening,  and  should  we  interfere  when  one  eye  is  intact  and  has  normal 
vision  ? 

1.  l^xtraction  of  Immature  Cataract. — Most  ophthalmic  surgeons 
delay  extraction  until  the  ])rocess  of  ripening  is  complete.  While  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  wisest  ])lan,  everything  considered,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  The  danger  of  an  early  operation — the  swelling  of  the  softened  unripe 
cortex — can  be  largely  overcome  by  washing  out  the  cavity  with  warm  saline 
solutions,  after  the  method  of  Panas  and  other  operators,  subsequent  to 
extracting  the  nucleus.*  About  the  sixtieth  year  of  life,  and  even  earlier,  an 
unripe  cataract  may  be  successfully  extracted. 

'  Irrigation  of  the  anterior  chamber,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  is  an  unwise  prooednre. 
If  the  capsule  is  properiy  oi>ened  (see  pa^e  •'^SM.  the  danger  of  swelling  of  cortical  remnants 
is  small — smaller  than  that  which  follows  irrigation. 
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2.  Artificial  ripening  of  cataract  is  rarely  justifiable.  It  subjects 
the  patient  to  a  second  major  o|)eration  on  the  eye,  with  the  attendant 
dangers.  When  this  operation  is  determined  upon  it  may  be  performed 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  described  on  page  584. 

3.  ^traction  of  Monocular  Cataract. — Unless  the  cataract  is 
hypermature  or  a  cosmetic  effect  is  greatly  desired,  we  are  hardly  justified  in 
extracting  an  opaque  lens  when  the  other  eye  has  normal  vision.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  successful  operation  are  that  the  field  of  vision  of  the  affected  side 
l)eeomcs  more  extensive,  and  the  patient  i)ossesses  an  eye  ready  for  use  should 
vision  in  the  other  eye  become  involved  from  any  cause.  On  the  other  hand^ 
while  binocular  vision  is  possible,  objects  are  constantly  blurred  and  sharp- 
ness of  contour  is  wanting.  The  operated  eye  sometimes  lags  behind  the 
other,  giving  an  awkwardness  of  expression  more  grotes<iue  and  less  pleasing 
than  the  presence  of  the  cataract. 

4.  Operations  for  Cataract. — For  soft  cataracts  discimon,  the  method 
of  suctian,  a  combination  of  these  methods,  or  linear  incisian  may  be 
practised.  The  use  of  the  needle,  repeated  if  necessary,  w^ill  suffice  in  the 
usual  soil  varieties,  while  the  suction  method  will  quickly  extract  the  con- 
tents Avhen  of  semifluid  consistency.  It  is  not  wise  to  delay  the  removal  of 
a  congenital  cataract  beyond  the  early  weeks  of  life,  as  interference  with  the 
development  of  the  retina  and  other  deei>er  tissues  of  the  eye  may  result. 

Partial  congenital  cataracts  are  treate<l  by  optical  irldex^iomy  or  discission. 
The  former  method  is  applicable  to  those  cases  whose  vision  is  improved  by 
dilating  the  pupil. 

Discission  is  practised  for  the  afler-cataract,  not  to  produce  absorption,  but 
to  open  a  i)assage  for  the  light-rays  (see  page  585). 

For  the  removal  of  the  hard  or  senile  cataract  one  of  the  various  methods 
of  extraction  should  be  followed.  The  results  of  this  operation  are  such  that 
the  older  method  of  couching  has  been  completely  abandoned.  While  the 
exact  technique  of  the  various  oi)erations  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  chapter 
on  Operations,  p.  580),  several  important  points  may  be  properly  referred  to 
here.  The  corneal  incision  should  be  ample  in  size,  and  should  be  completed 
with  as  few  motions  as  possible,  the  subsequent  rapid  union  of  the  cut  sur- 
faces being  somewhat  dependent  upon  this.  The  question  of  an  iridectomy 
is  much  discussed,  each  individual  operator  having  finally  to  determine  the 
method  from  his  own  experience.  Probably  simple  extraction  (without 
iridectomy)  is  now  i>erformed  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  maturity  of 
the  cataract,  the  condition  of  the  iris,  and  the  question  of  drainage  determin- 
ing the  method.  A  wise  rule  is  to  perform  simple  extraction,  examine  the 
eve  within  twenty-four  hours,  and,  if  the  conditions  are  not  favorable,  sepa- 
rate the  lips  of  the  wound  and  resect  the  iris.  The  extrusion  of  the  vitreous 
during  the  operation  is  usually  due  to  insufficient  rupture  of  the  capsule  and 
excessive  pressure  in  delivering  the  lens.  Unless  it  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
total  collapse  of  the  globe  the  removal  of  the  lens  may  be  successfully 
attempted  by  other  means.  A  degenerated  or  fluid  vitreous  may  instantly 
force  the  operator  to  desist. 

Aphakia* — In  the  normal  eye  the  removal  of  the  lens  (aj)hakia)  causes 
a  high  degree  of  hyperopia,  alK)ut  11  D.  In  myopia  the  degree  of  hyper- 
opia will  be  lessenen,  and,  indeed,  in  myopes  of  high  degree  emmetropia 
may  result  from  extraction  of  the  lens,  or,  if  the  myopia  has  been  very  great, 
a  portion  will  remain  unneutralized  by  the  artificial  hyperopia.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  byperopic  refraction  whi(?h  results  from  cataract  extraction, 
fegnlar  astigmatism  is  often  found.     It  is  probably  produced  by  the  irreg- 
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ular  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  and  is  usually  "contrary  to"  or  "against 
the  rule."  It  is  always  greatest  in  the  early  months  after  the  operation,  and 
slowly  diminishes.  These  conditions  can  be  much  relieved  by  the  application 
of  suitable  glasses.  In  the  average  case  a  simple  sphere  of  from  8  D.  to  12 
D.,  with  the  addition  of  a  cylindrical  glass  of  from  2  D.  to  3  D.,  axis  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  will  usually  suffice  for  good  distant  vision.  For  reading  an 
additional  sphere  of  from  4  to  6  D.  must  be  added. 

Perfect  vision — i,  e,  | — is  often  secured  after  extraction,  but  \  or  even 
-^  of  normal  vision  is  sufficient  to  place  the  case  within  the  list  of  successes. 
Frequently  the  vision  can  be  materially  improved  by  splitting  the  capsule. 
Glasses  should  not  be  adjusted  until  all  signs  of  irritation  have  subsided. 

Changes  of  Position  of  the  Crystalline  I/ens. — The  various 
changes  which  the  position  of  the  crystalline  lens  may  assume,  termed  luxon 
tion  and  subluxation,  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  lens  is  supported 
firmly  in  its  natural  position  by  the  zonula  of  Zinn  or  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, and  displacement  of  the  lens  is  only  possible  by  relaxation  or  elonga- 
tion of  the  zonula  fibers  or  by  their  destruction. 

1.  Congenitcd  dislocatiouy  or  ectopia  lentisy  is  almost  invariably  a  sub- 
luxation, and  is  due  to  the  unequal  length  of  the  zonula  in  various  directions. 
The  zonula  being  shortest  above,  the  lens  will  be  found  displaced  upward  or 
upward  and  outward.  Later  in  life  the  displacement  may  become  complete. 
Both  eyes  are  usually  affected,  but  monocular  cases  are  reported.  Heredity 
appears  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  production  of  congenital  disloca- 
tion. 

2.  Acquired  dislocations  are  the  result  of  injury,  usually  a  concussion 
which  forces  the  aqueous  backward  and  ruptures  the  delicate  membrane  of 
the  zonula.  The  displacement  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  the  lens  being 
forced  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  backward  into  the  vitreous,  or 
through  a  laceration  of  the  external  coverings  of  the  eye  beneath  the  con- 
junctiva, and  even  under  Tenon's  capsule.  Occasionally  it  is  completely 
expelled  (see  also  page  366). 

Symptoms. — In  subluxation  the  anterior  chamber  is  found  of  unequal 
depth,  the  iris  being  pushed  forward  at  one  point  by  the  margin  of  the  lens. 
The  iris,  losing  its  support  in  part,  is  no  longer  stationary,  but  trembles  with 
every  motion  of  the  eye.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  tlie  edge  of  the  lens  is 
seen  as  a  dark  grayish  line.  There  may  be  loss  of  accommodation  and  mon- 
ocular diplopia.  In  complete  luxation  forward  the  lens  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  it^  shape  as  it  rests  in  the  anterior  chamber  or  bulges  out  beneath 
the  conjunctiva.  In  posterior  dislocation  the  conditions  simulating  extraction 
are  present.  With  every  form  of  luxation  very  considerable  changes  in 
vision  are  noticed.  In  subluxation  myopia  may  be  present,  and  a  consid- 
erable (l(»gree  of  astigmatism.  In  complete  dislocation  bacrkward  the  extreme 
hyperopia  of  the  aphakic  eye  is  produced.  The  lens  almost  invariably 
undergoes  c»ataractous  changes,  and  by  pressure  may  produce  very  serious 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  eye — iritis,  cyclitis,  and 
choroiditis — or  by  closing  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  giving  rise  to 
glaucoma  (see  also  page  366). 

Treatment. — In  ])artial  dislocations  the  vision  should  be  improved  as 
much  as  possible  by  appropriate  glasses.  In  complete  anterior  dislocation 
the  Ions  should  be  romoveil  through  a  proper  incision.  Where  the  disloca- 
tion is  backward,  unless  there  is  some  irritation,  no  attempt  at  removal 
should  be  made.  When  there  is  danger  to  the  eye  an  effort  should  l>e  made 
to  press  the  lens  forward  into  the  pupil  space  by  passing  a  needle  through  the 
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sclera  behind  the  lens,  and  then  extracting  it  through  a  corneal  wound  (see 
also  page  582). 

Cong^enital  Anomalies. — Congenital  cataract  and  congenital  ectopia 
lentis  have  been  recorded.     In  addition,  there  remain  to  be  described — 

1.  Congenital  Aphakia. — Total  absence  of  the  lens  at  birth  is  a  condition 
of  which  there  is  no  recorded  example.  Total  absence  of  the  lens  has  been 
found,  however,  in  rare  instances,  as  the  result  of  some  intra-uterine  disease. 

2.  Coloboma  of  the  Lens. — Coloboma  of  the  lens  almost  invariably  accom- 
panies a  similar  condition  of  the  iris  or  choroid,  especially  the  former.  The 
evenly  rounded  margin  of  the  lens  is  replaced  by  a  straight  border  or,  it  may 
be,  by  a  notch  of  greater  or  lesser  depth.  Heyl  states  that  tlie  coloboma  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  lens.  It  may  consider- 
ably disturb  the  visual  acuteness. 

3.  Lenticonua. — This  rare  anomaly  consists  of  a  conical  projection  from  the 
surface  of  the  lens,  usually  from  the  posterior  surface^  or  it  may  simply  be  an 
exaggerated  curvature  of  the  lens.  On  examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
it  resembles  a  drop  of  oil  resting  on  the  surface.  It  may  or  may  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  lenticular  opacity.     Anterior  lenticonvs  also  occurs. 
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behind  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  observer  holding  his  eye  quite  close  to  that 
of  the  patient  (see  also  pp.  178,  179,  183). 

Treatment. — While  treatment  is  not  generally  effective  in  entirely  re- 
moving opacities  of  the  vitreous,  much  may  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient,  if  myopia  is  found  to  be  their  cause,  its  correction  to  the  full  degree 
of  the  error  should  be  orderecl.  Irregularities  of  the  menstrual  function, 
disorders  of  the  liver,  or  exhaustion  from  protracted  illness  of  any  kind  must 
be  corrected.  For  syphilitic  varieties  the  mercurial  preparations  employed 
in  the  form  of  intramuscular  injections  promise  more  than  when  given  in  any 
other  way.  The  protiodid  of  mercury,  combined  with  iron,  also  gives  excel- 
lent results,  as  do  iodid  of  ])otassium  and  sodium.  Gout,  constipation,  and 
anemia  should  be  treated  for  the  share  they  may  have  had  in  the  production 
of  the  disease.  Diaphoresis  with  pilocarpin  hydrochlorate  (gr.  tV-J^  hypo- 
dermically)  is  of  service,  and,  accoraing  to  de  Schweinitz  and  Spaulding,  small 
doses  of  the  same  drug,  even  when  sweating  is  not  produced,  are  valuable. 
Electricity  in  the  form  of  galvanism  has  been  reported  to  be  of  use. 

Various  medicinal  agents,  such  as  the  soluble  mercurial  salts,  solutions 
of  potassium  iodid,  and  carlK)lic  acid,  have  been  injected  into  the  vitreous 
chamber  in  the  hope  that  absorption  of  vitreous  opacities  and  other  effused 
inflammatory  products  might  follow.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  such 
treatment  is  warranted,  except  where  vision  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
quantitative  perception  of  light,  which  no  remedy,  however  severe,  can  make 
worse,  for  disorganization  and  dense  opacity  of  the  vitreous  body  are  almost 
certain  to  follow  its  use.  Furthermore,  the  hyaloid  and  retina  become  affected, 
and  panophthalmitis  usually  results. 

A  large  fixed  and  more  or  less  central  membranous  opacity  may  be 
divided  by  passing  a  discission  neeille  into  the  vitreous  in  front  of  the 
equator  of  the  eye,  entering  it  just  below  the  lower  border  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle,  care  being  exercised  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  instru- 
ment with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Pseudo-g^lioma,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  glioma  of  the  retina, 
is  a  circumscribed  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  vitreous,  generally  occur- 
ring in  the  periphery  of  the  chamber  near  the  ciliary  region. 

With  the  ophthalmoscojM?  a  yellowish-white  reflex  can  be  seen,  but  as  there 
are  abundant  evidences  of  a  pre-existing  irido-choroiditis,  there  can  scarcely 
l>e  excuse  for  mistaking  this  for  a  true  glioma  of  the  retina.  Diminished  ten- 
sion, followe<l  by  shrinking  of  the  globe,  sometimes  with  subsequent  ossifica- 
tion of  the  choroid,  marks  the  distinction  between  this  and  true  glioma. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  to  the  prinmry  disease  standing  in  a 
causal  relation  to  this  affection  (see  also  page  355). 

Muscae  Volitantes. — Myodesops'm. — There  are  in  the  vitreous  certain 
amel)oid  cells,  most  abundant  at  its  periphery,  which  are  of  normal  occur- 
rence, and  are  not  disturbing  to  vision,  as  they  are  transparent  and  readily 
transmit  light.  On  account  of  their  constant  presence  the  mind  usually  dis- 
regards them,  but  (x'casionally,  when  looking  at  some  white  surface,  as  the 
page  of  a  l)ook,  and  while  there  are  no  other  retinal  images  with  which  to 
compare  them,  they  fon»e  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  patient  and  cause 
more  or  less  distress.  They  may  be  seen  ent optically  by  closing  the  evelids 
and  turning  the  face  towanl  a  bright  light.  They  appear  as  fine  threads  and 
specks  of  various  size,  which  float  across  the  field  of  vision  when  the  eye  is 
being  moved,  but  do  not  in  any  way  disturb  visual  acuity.  Occasionally 
they  assume  curiously  fantastic  shapes. 

Treatment. — As  most  patients  annoyed  by  muscaj  volitantes  have  some 
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error  of  refraction,  this  should  be  corrected  with  suitable  lenses.  At  the 
^ame  time,  they  should  be  assured  that  the  presence  of  these  floating  opacities 
lias  no  clinical  or  pathological  significance.^ 

Hemorrliage  into  the  Vitreous.— This  most  frequently  follows  a 

rupture  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  at  its  anterior  portion  where 

the  retina  is  thinnest,  thus  allowing  a  freer  extravasation  than  would  be  the 

<?ase  should  a  vessel  rupture  at  its  posterior  part,  where  the  retina  is  thicker. 

Schweigger  doubts  if  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  vitreous  can  occur  as 

the  result  of  a  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  because,  owing  to  the 

arrangement  of  its  connective-tissue  fibrillsB  and  the  strength  of  its  internal 

limiting  membrane,  hemorrhage  from  it  would  generally  extend  toward  the 

choroid  and  not  toward  the  vitreous.     However  this  may  be,  we  are  able  to 

see  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  if  the  hemorrhage  is  slight,  a  bright  red  reflex 

indicating  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  or  a  red  veil  if  the  blood  is  thinly 

distribiited  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  vitreous. 

Si)ontan4^ous  hemorrhage  info  the  vitreous  may  occur,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  young  male  adults  who  are  subjects  of  irregularities  of  the  circula- 
tion (Eales)  and  of  gout  (Hutchinson).  Such  hemorrhagic  effusions  are  not, 
as  a  nile,  entirely  absorbed,  but  leave  opacities  in  the  vitreous  very  damag- 
ing to  vision  if  centrally  situated. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  extensive,  the  sight  is  immediately  lost,  and  it  is 
ini|M)ssible  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior  of  t\w  eye.  After  absorption  of 
the  effused  blood,  and  when  the  vitreous  has  become  clear,  numerous  fixed 
and  floating  opacities  may  be  seen,  which  become  less  and  less  distinct  as 
al>sorption  goes  on,  only  to  be  followed  by  other  extravasations,  and  perhaps 
finally  by  detachment  of  the  retina.  Permanent  opacities  arc  usually  left 
l>^hind,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  hemorrhages  do  not  recur,  and  vision 
i5*  always  very  considerably  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  merc!irial  prejiarations,  iodid  of  |)otassium,  ))ilocarpin, 
^}^<\  the  saline  mineral  waters  are  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 
'tr|n>t  may  also  be  employed,  esjxjcially  early  in  the  disease.  Abadie  has 
directly  galvanized  the  vitreous,  passing  a  platinum  needle  in  the  chamber, 
^^  a  case  of  chronic  vitreous  hemorrhac^e.  This  procedure  is  of  doubtful 
vahi^. 

Sjmchisis  Corporis  Vitrei  (Fhidify  of  the    VUreoiis). — During  the 

P^^^ress  of  certain  diseases  of  the  eye,  notal)ly  retinitis,  choroiditis,  and  vcrj' 

high  degrees  of  myopia,  the  nutrition  of  the  vitreous  is  so  seriously  impaired 

that  its  proi)er  framework  is  destroyed,  and  it  loses  its  normal  consistency 

w^  becomes  a  straw-colored  liquid.     In  extracting  a  cataractous  lens  we 

fif^uently  have  to  guard  against  this  condition,  which  has  been  developed 

by  a  previously  existing  disease  of  some  other  part  of  the  eye.     There  are 

•i^ws  diminished  tension,  and  frequently  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  iris. 

Treatment  is  of  no  avail. 

SynchisiS  Sdtltillans  {Chdesterin  Crystah  in  the  Vitreouti),— The 
presence  of  minute  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  tyrosin  in  the  vitreous  pro- 
duces a  very  interesting  ophthalmoscopic  picture,  but  docs  not  interfere 
with  vision  if  that  body  is  otherwise  healthy.     The  crystals  are  seen  in  the 

'  For  an  interest] nfi^  and  sugcestive  stndv  of  musoe  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  bv 
Geo.  M.  GouR  M.  D.  (MedidxUNeirs,  Sept.*15,  1895).  Dr.  (iould  believes  that  there  is  a 
chamber,  which  he  calls  the  aqueo-vitreous  chamber,  situated  between  the  vitreotis  posteriorly 
and  the  lens,  its  ligament,  and  the  ciliary  body  anteriorly,  and  which  contains  the  musoe-gene- 
tic  particles  in  suspension.  The^e  particles  he  regards  ns  the  d<5bris  of  vitreous  katabolic 
change.  Based  on  entoptical  studies,  Dr.  F.  P.  Pratt  believes  that  so-called  niusoe  are  caused 
bj  the  lymphatic  capillaries  of  the  vitreous. 
36 
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eye*i  rif  ihv  agwl,  usimlly  in  (connection  with  vitreal  opacitiet*.  They  are  not 
of  frcijiient  ot^eurrenet'.  They  appear  as  small  InininoiLs  hndirs  wliii'li  n'fli*ct 
ihii  li<j^lit  fronj  the  ojihtluihiioseope  in  tl(e  iorm  of  a  showiT  uf  sparks,  ami  do 
not  yield  to  treatment. 

Blood-vessel  Formation  in  the  Vitreous.— Olwervatioii  with  the 
opIitlmhiiose<i|H'  has  ureiisinnally  revoaliMl  the  toniiation  of  new  hloiMj -vessels 
in  tlie  vitreniis,  ami  their  |ires4'nee  is  pn\snniptive  eviilenee  of  a  previously 
existiji^  tutlainiuatifm  of  tliat  Ijodyor  nf  torim'r  ht^niorrhaij^es.  Reeker  reiatei^ 
that  ho  ol>servecl  them  in  a  ease  of  purulent  intiltnitit+n  of  the  vitreous, 
while  Hirsehherg  has  seen  thcin  in  etjnaeetion  with  speeitie  disLuse  of  the 
eye*     They  start  from  the  nerve-head,  whieli  they  partly  obscun?,  and  |>ass 
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Fig.  256.— Blood-vcKselB  in  Uie  vilrei>u&  (Itirsehbci^). 


ft »r ward  into  the  vitreous  as  a  more  or  less  well -fi^r met!  veil  of  freely  eom- 
inunieatin^  eapillaries,  without,  however,  havinij^  any  etunuTtion  with  the 
vessels  of  the  n^tina  (Fi^.  2o()), 

Ento^oa  in  the  Vitreous, —Twi>  distinct  parasites  have  lieen  found  in 
tlie  vitre*ais  (d'  the  htunan  eye — the  viii<ikm*UH  celluloHtT  and  the  Jiiaria  itun- 
guin'm  homrttis  (Miuison). 

Tlie  former,  while  rare,  has  l>cen  seen  most  freipiently  in  Xorth  Germany. 
It  is  the  senh'x  of  the  tienia  solium,  the  ej^^s  of  whieh,  haviu|r  obtained 
entranee  into  the  stomach,  firul  tluir  way  into  the  blrMul-ehannels,  wlienee 
they  are  earrieil  to  the  eye  aiul  deposited  under  the  retina.  In  tlie  course  of 
its  development  it  is  provide<l  with  luwiklets,  ljy  means  of  whieh  it  jHTforatcs 
this  tnni^'  anrl  is  set  trei*  in  tlie  vitreous.  Here  it  may  apjtear  encyste<l  in  a 
membrane  whieh  will  mask  its<listinetive  ehanieteristies  and  prevent  aeurreot 
dia^^nosis.  If,  however,  it  is  ipiite  free,  it  is  of  a  pale,  ^n^euish-hlut*  et^lor, 
hjivinij;  a  short  neek  surmonutetl  by  a  nmud  head  (irnaniented  with  minute 
suekers^  whieh  may  he  ^ven  to  nitive  in   luidutatin^  tines. 

Von  Graefe  attempted  the  remiival  of  a  eystieereus  thnaigh  an  iiieision, 
f  dl(>wiag-  his  method  c*f  the  extrat^tion  nf  n  t^ataraetons  lens.  After  dtdiver\' 
of  tiie  lens  he  }>assed  a  hhint  hcw^k  into  the  vitreous,  arul  by  alternat*  ly  ad- 
vjuieinc:  it  towanl  the  eiitozmni  and  then  withdrawing  it,  !ie  sneeee<led  in 
delivt»rintr  the  parasite,  withtuit,  however,  restnriu|jj  visiim* 
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The  filaria  HangHina*  hominiH  in  the  human  eye  is  of  sueli  nire  occurrence 
that  it  requires  only  passin^^  ineution. 

Detadunetit  or  the  Vitreous. — The  vitremis  \^  suhjeet  to  dejrenera- 

tive  changes  which  unKlure  a  ?ihrinkage  in  its  Vitlunie,  thus  rejuuvinj^r  it  from 

direct  eont^ict  with,  and  suiiitort  of,  tlie  limiting  membnine  of  t!ie  retina.     As 

i^  reutlily  seen,  this  eondition   is  fuUovved   hy  detiielinient  nf  tlie  retina  and 

l(>s<4  of   vision.     The  author   has  enucknited  a  painful  atrophied  eyeball   in 

which  this  condition  was  l)eautifully  illustrated.     The  vitreous  had  whnuiken 

In  half  its  size,  and  was  elfjsc^y  envel<>[»ed  by  the  retina,  anil  consisted  of 

Inuids  of  connective  tissue  stretehiug  ironi  the  nerve-head  to  the  posterior 

•-uriUee  c»f  the  lens.     This  condition  residts  fnan  injury  t<»  the  vitretais,  fol- 

li»\ve«l  by  choroiditis  and  lien^jrrhage,  or  from  extensive  posterior  staphyh»ma. 

Tk'  treatment  is  enueh'atiun. 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Vitreous. — ^Under  this  lieadinf^  Dr. 
1^'tEnch  a  nil  Dr.  Valk  have  rejHirted  eases  the  diagnostic  features  of  which 


Fia.  2.'m.— e*ystlc'*5''cu»  in  the  vitreous  (Llebrelch). 


*t'm  to  resi'udde  those  descril)ed  l>y  Iwanoff  and  eulleil  by  him  fatty  degene- 
fHtion  of  the  stnmia  and  cells  of  the  vitreous. 

The  oj*l(thalmo,sc(>pe  ftuuiishes  a  picture  of  numei-ous  ^hite,  glistening 
>*fitHs  very  evenly  distributtd  throughout  the  vitreous,  and  having  slight 
motion  when  the  eye  is  movtnl— tiot,  however,  an  indepenilent  motion ,  but 
OIK*  >c'cming  to  de|>end  upon  the  quivering  or  trcmulousness  i»f  the  normal 
vitRMin*  when  the  eye  is  quickly  moved  in  any  particular  direction.  Iwanotf 
Ah's  not  reganl  this  condition  as  a  j»athoIogic  cliange,  Imt  a  quasi -physiologic 
?»tate  due  to  st^nite  decay.  Tlje  vision  is  sliglitly  reduf^tHl,  but  not  to  an  extent 
rti  I  airing  s[K*cial  treatment,  fiu'ther  than  the  corix^etion  of  any  existing  error 
«if  refracti^nv. 

Persistent  Hyaloid  Artery,— Tfie  fttfalokl  arf*rt/  (an  extension  of  the 
t'entral  artery  of  the  retina)  during  fetal  life  passes  from  the  optic  nerve-head 
forwunl  across  the  vitreous  body,  sometimes  terminating  in  the  vitreous  and 
sometimes  extending  as  far  forwanl  as  tlic  posterior  t^urface  of  the  lens.     It 
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occupies  a  canal  (the  canal  of  Cloqud),  which,  with  the  artery,  shrivels  up 
and  disappears  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.     (See  page  24.) 

In  exceptional  cases,  however,  it  remains,  and,  according  to  De  Beck, 
may  be  seen  floating  in  the  vitreous  in  one  of  the  following  forms :  a  fila- 
mentous strand  attached  to  the  disk,  the  free  end  floating  in  the  vitreous ;  a 
strand  attached  to  the  lens,  and  the  end  floating  in  the  vitreous ;  a  strand 
attached  to  the  disk,  and  a  like  strand  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
each  terminating  in  the  vitreous ;  a  strand  passing  across  the  vitreous  and 
attached  to  the  disk  and  the  lens  ;  a  distinct  vessel  containing  blood,  passing 
entirely  across  the  vitreous ;  and  the  canal  of  Cloquet,  not  containing  any 
vessel. 

The  remains  of  this  artery  are  also  sometimes  seen  as  irr^ular  minute 
bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  disk,  and  its  vestigial  remains  doubtless  produce 
that  variety  of  congenital  cataract  called  posterior  capsular  cataract  (page 
389)  when  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  (Consult  Figs.  137, 
138  on  pages  190,  191.) 
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Congenital  Peculiarities  of  the  Retina.— As  it  is  often  difficult  to 
defioe  tlie  limit  between  health  and  disease,  it  becomes  an  important  question 
to  determine  what  should  be  considered  a  normal  retina.     Therefore  atten- 
tion is  first  directed  to  those  congenital  peculiarities  which  cannot  be  classed 
as  pathological.     These  are  usually  described  last  in  chapters  on  the  retina, 
but  some  repetition  and  confusion  are  avoided  if  they  are  considered  first. 
Such  variations  from  the  normal  type  are  to  be  seen  (1)  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  optic  nerve ;  (2)  in  the  retina ;  and  (3)  in  the  macula. 
l^irst. — Variations  near  the  nerve  are  due  to — 

(o)  Iruncjtcient  pigment^  which  should  not  be  confused  with  the  actual 
atrophy  of  the  retina  and  choroid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nerve.  The  latter 
diseased  condition  shows  itself  as  a  crescent  more  or  less  marked,  or  even  as 
a  complete  white  circle  (see  Fig.  136). 

(A)  Excess  of  pigment  may  be  seen  in  brunettes,  and  sometimes  amounts 
to   a,   dark,  well-marked  ring  of  deposit  about  the  nerve. 

(<^)  Absence  or  abundance  of  blood-vesseh  at  the  edge  of  the  nerve  may 
sinrmlate  disease  and  yet  be  within  normal  limits. 

(^<()  Ojmqiie  nerve-fibers  may  present  an  appearance  which  at  first  glance 
^a.y  be  mistaken  for  neuro-retinitis.     It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  con- 
^eotion  with  that  disease  (see  also  pages  189,  190,  194). 
^Second. — Variations  in  the  retina  are  due  to— 

(a)  Insufficient  Pigment. — When  of   slight  degree  this  gives  rise  to  a 

P^ouliar  appearance  in  which  the  vessels  of   the   choroid    simply  become 

^^visually  prominent.     When,  however,  pigment  is  lacking  entirely,  as  in 

^^t>tnos,  a  network  of  vessels  distributed  over  a  pink  or  an  absolutely  white 

ft^ld  is  apparent. 

(6)  Excess  of  Pigment. — In  this  condition  the  fundus  is  not  only  dark 

^^d  the  vessels  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  occasionally  the  pigment  is  un- 

^ually  distributed,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance.     In  some 

of  these  cases  the  choroidal  vessels  are  particularly  prominent,  manifesting 

themselves  as  red  lines  distributed  over  rather  a  dark  field. 

Any  of  the  above  variations  from  the  usual  type  are  easily  recognized  as 
physiological,  unless  the  diminution  or  excess  of  pigment  is  confined  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  retina,  when  it  may  give  to  the  fundus  an  appearance 
which  is  readily  mistaken  for  an  abnormal  condition. 
Third. — Variations  in  the  macula. 

In  typically  normal  eyes  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  macula  except  the 
red  reflex  of  the  fundus,  the  area  usually  being  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
background  and  uncrossed  by  retinal  vessels.  But  there  are  variations  from 
this  which  should  be  noticed.  In  blonds  and  in  retinas  having  an  unusually 
small  amount  of  pigment  the  macula  can  often  be  distinguished  as  a  light 
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spot  on  a  darker  field,  its  edges  being  well  defined,  or,  again,  as  a  dark  area, 
the  edges  of  which  blend  imperceptibly  with  the  red  of  the  retina  near  it 
The  latter  is  the  more  common  form.  In  exceptional  cases  the  macula  is 
dark,  and  its  edges  are  marked  by  a  ring  (macular  reflex),  the  center  being 
then  light  or  almost  white  (foveal  reflex)  (see  also  page  188). 

Small,  white,  glistening  dots  are  occasionally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
macula.  These  are  known  as  "  Gunn^s  dots^  Sometimes  they  are  quite 
numerous,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  perfect  vision.  They  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  in  cases  of  commencing 
albuminuria. 

A  simple  and  easy  plan  of  studying  the  diseases  of  the  retina  is  to  begin 
with  disturbances  oi  the  circulation — Firsts  when  the  supply  of  blood  is 
diminished,  as  in  anemia,  or  entirely  shut  off,  as  in  embolism ;  and  secondj 
when  the  supply  is  simply  increased,  as  in  hyperemia,  or  increased  with 
other  signs  of  inflammation.  This  will  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  forms  of  retinitis,  after  which  will  follow  a  description  of  degenera- 
tive changes. 

Anemia  of  the  retina  means  properly  that  the  lack  of  blood  is  merely 
the  local  expression  of  a  general  condition,  while  ischemia  indicates  that  the 
causes  of  the  altered  circulation  are  in  the  eye  itself. 

Etiologry. — Retinal  anemia  occurs  in  ordinary  syncope  or  from  any  cause 
— as,  for  example,  vaso-motor  spasm — which  contracts  the  arteries  of  the 
brain  or  lessens  the  amount  of  blood  sent  there.  Retinal  anemia,  with  con- 
tracted arteries,  may  occur  in  migraine,  and  may  be  associated  with  hemi- 
anopic  blindness. 

Symptoms. — While  very  marked  decrease  or  increase  in  the  blood- 
supply  of  the  retina  can  be  distinctly  recognized,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  slighter  variations  from  the  normal  standard  are  not  easily  diagnosed. 
However,  the  contracted  vessels,  the  lighter  color  of  the  retina,  the  unusual 
whiteness  of  the  nerve,  and  the  functional  disturbances,  if  present,  tend  to 
establish  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  producing  the 
general  anemia.  As  strychnin  has  long  been  used  hypodermatically  for  a 
diminished  supply  of  blood  in  the  optic  nerve,  as  in  atrophy,  so  has  it  been 
suggested  for  the  same  reason  in  retinal  anemia.  Nitrite  of  amyl  may  be 
used  to  relieve  spasm  of  the  arteries  of  the  retina.  A  method  of  treatment 
well  worthy  of  trial  is  to  arrange  the  position  of  the  patient,  for  as  long  a 
time  daily  as  can  be  borne  comfortably,  so  that  the  head  is  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  contracted  or  emptied  vessels  of  the  retina  are  filled  by  the 
force  of  gravity. 

Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery  of  the  Retina. — Btiolofiry. — The 
most  frequent  anise  of  embolism  is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  especially 
when  complicated  with  fresh  endocarditis.  It  also  occurs  with  various  forms 
of  arteritis,  with  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  and  carotid,  with  Bright's  disease,  and 
with  pregnancy ;  occasionally  it  complicates  chorea.  It  may  occur  at  any 
pori<Hl  of  life,  and  has  been  recorded  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eightieth  year. 
Simultaneous  embolic  plugging  of  the  central  artery  in  each  eye  has  been 
described,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  condition.  It  is  more  frequent  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  and  has  occurred  more  times  in  men  than 
in  women. 

Pathologrical  Anatomy. — In  the  earliest  case  observed  with  the  oph- 
thalmoscojK}  (von  Graefe)  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  secure  a  poet- 
mortem  examination  one  and  a  half  years  later  (Schweigger).     SectioDS  of 
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the  eye  showed  that  the  central  artery  was  completely  blocked  just  behind 
the  lamina  cribrosa.  The  embolus  may  be  granular  in  nature,  or  consist  of 
a  hyalin  plug,  or  may  be  covered  with  layers  of  endothelium.  Sometimes 
it  only  partially  blocks  the  lumen  of  the  vessel ;  at  other  times  it  completely 
oocluues  its  caliber.  Atrophic  changes  may  be  found  in  the  retina,  the  optic 
nerve,  and  the  choroid,  according  to  the  date  of  the  examination  after  the 
embolus  has  occurred. 

The  clot  does  not  always  block  the  central  artery  itself,  but  may  lodge  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  main  retinal  artery,  and  there  produce  over  a 
limited  area  the  same  symptoms,  the  same  appearance,  and  the  same  path- 
ological conditions  which  are  found  when  the  central  artery  is  affected. 

Re-establishment  of  the  circulation  may  occur  because  the  lumen  of  the 
blocked  vessel  again  becomes  free,  and  the  presence  of  cilio-retinal  vessels 
may  be  the  means  of  preserving  good  acuity  of  central  vision.  According  to 
Ward  Holden,  with  single  embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  central  retinal  artery 
there  may  be  a£eld  of  irregular  form  which  to  a  considerable  extent  is  ex- 

f)lainable  by  variations  of  the  arterial  distribution,  and  in  cases  where  the 
umen  of  an  artery  remains  blocked  there  may  be  a  collateral  restoration  of 
its  circulation  by  anastomosing  vessels. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existing  con- 
dition if  the  embolus  occurs  in  one  eye  only,  for  there  is  no  special  pain  nor 
other  peculiarity  following,  which  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty,  except  the 
loss  of  vision,  which  occurs  with  characteristic  suddenness.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  subjective  symptoms  in  the  form  of  a  species  of  aura  are  pecu- 
liar. There  are  scintillations  before  the  eyes  or  dark  rings  appear.  In  a 
very  typical  case  which  the  writer  observed  the  patient  remembered  peculiar 
flashes  which  called  her  attention  to  the  rapidly  departing  vision. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  quite  characteristic,  being  that  of  an 
almost  pure  and  well-marked  ischemia  of  the  retina.  The  arteries  are  small, 
and  the  corresponding  veins  considerably  reduced  in  size,  or  they  may  reveal 
unequal  distention,  the  terminal  endings  of  both  being  to  a  great  extent  lost. 
Pressure  from  before  backward  causes  a  regular  current  to  flow  through  the 
vessels,  which  consist  of  broken  cylinders  of  blood  separated  by  clear  spaces, 
moving  sluggishly  along.  In  the  veins,  directly  after  the  lo<lgement  of  the 
embolism,  an  intermittent  bloodstream  is  often  visible.  The  optic  disk  is 
blanched  almost  as  it  appears  in  atrophy,  and  the  retina,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  papilla  and  the  macula,  is  of  a  whitish  appearance  (the 
so-called  fog-like  edema\  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  eye.  A 
very  characteristic  feature  of  this  disease  is  the  color  of  the  macula.  The 
rest  of  the  retina  may  api)ear  of  a  normal  color  or  even  decidedly  whitened, 
but  the  macula  stands  out  in  contrast  with  its  surroundings  as  a  clear  cherry^ 
red  spot  which  attracts  attention  at  the  first  glance.  The  reason  for  this 
peculiar  color  is  by  no  means  fully  explained.  The  general  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  is  not  entirely  an  extravasation,  but  is  due  partly  to  an 
engorgement  of  the  choroidal  vessels  beneath  the  macula,  and  partly  to  the 
eflect  of  contrast  which  this  spot  then  presents  to  the  neighboring  retina 
(Lorin^).  There  are  also  changes  in  the  pigment  epithelium.  In  dark- 
skinned  races  the  cherry  spot  may  be  replaced  with  a  coal-black  one.  This 
macular  appearance  is  more  apt  to  arise  in  stoppage  of  the  main  trunk  than 
when  onlv  a  branch  is  plugged.  Occasionally,  if  the  embolus  lodges  in  a 
branch  of  the  main  artery,  it  is  visible  to  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  small 
yeUowish  body,  or  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  present  because  at  one  point  in 
die  artery  there  is  a  swelling,  while  beyond  it  the  vessel  is  obliterated  or 
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greatly  contracted.  In  the  course  of  several  weeks,  in  complete  cases,  ti 
retinal  edema  sub(>ides,  the  di.sk  undergoes  atrophy,  and  the  vessels  are  oo 
verted  into  white  lines. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are,  in  complete  cases,  sudden  loss  of  visio 
unless  the  presence  of  a  cHio-retinal  vessel  permits  the  preservation  of  go< 
acuity  of  sight,  as  reported  by  Wadsworth,  and  occasionally  headache  ai 
giddiness.  According  to  C.  F.  Clark,*  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  wa 
rant  the  conclusion  that  true  cilio-retinal  vessels  are  the  means  of  preservii 
the  integrity  of  the  papillo-macular  region  of  the  retina.  In  obstruction  < 
a  branch,  vision  may  be  very  good,  or,  indeed,  even  normal.  The  field  < 
vision  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  circulatory  obstruction.  If  only 
branch  has  been  occluded,  that  portion  of  the  retina  which  receives  its  bloo 
supply  from  this  source  will  be  paralyzed  and  the  opposite  area  of  the  fie 
darkened.  Occasionally  there  is  a  central  scotoma.  The  tension  may  I 
raised,  lowered,  or  normal. 

Diaernosis. — These  cases  may  simulate  anemia  of  the  retina,  because  tl 
condition  of  the  heart  produces  some  general  anemia,  but  the  history 
usually  sufficient  to  separate  one  disease  from  the  other.  While  the  ophths 
moscopic  appearances  already  detailed  indicate  interruption  of  the  retin 
circulation,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  betwe< 
thrombosis  and  embolism  of  the  artery.  Similar  appearances  may  be  pr 
duced  by  hemorrhage  into  the  sheath  of  the  oi)tic  nerve  (see  page  453). 

Progrnosis. — This  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  collater 
circulation  is  established,  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  this  being  apparei 
almost  from  the  first.  In  complete  embolism  of  the  central  artery  the  proj 
nosis  is  most  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — Parac^entesis  has  been  tried  in  order  to  change  the  amoui 
of  blood-pressure,  but  in  general  more  depends  upon  improving  the  conditic 
which  has  caused  the  embolus  than  upon  any  attempts  at  local  medicatio 
Nitrite  of  amyl  inhalations  are  recommended  by  Giffi^rd,  and  massage  of  tl 
eyeball,  in  the  hope  of  dislodging  the  embolus,  should  be  faithfully  trie 
This  has  been  effected  in  some  cases. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Retinal  Artery. — Thrombosis  may  occur  und« 
the  same  conditions  which  are  active  in  the  production  of  embolism,  and  tl 
thrombus  may  form  either  in  the  central  artery  itself  or  in  one  of  its  branche 

Ophthalmoscopically,  it  is  difficult  or  imjwssible  to  distinguish  betwei 
thrombosis  and  embolism.  According  to  Priestley  Smith,  previous  attacl 
of  temporary  blindness  in  the  affected  eye,  a  simultaneous  attack  of  temp 
rary  blindness  in  the  unaffected  eye,  giddiness,  faintness,  and  headaches  a; 
apt  to  he  associated  with  thrombosis,  and  not  with  embolism. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  embolism. 

Hyperemia  of  the  Retina. — By  this  term  is  understood  an  abnorm: 
and  e(jual  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  throughout  the  entire  retin 
Hyperemia  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  is  easily  recognized.  When,  as 
usual,  this  is  accompanied  by  capillary  hyperemia,  the  condition  is  indicate 
by  a  change  in  the  color  not  only  of  the  retina  itself,  but  especially  of  tl 
surface  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  becomes  redder  than  normal.  Should  tl 
hyperemia  exist  in  a  marked  degree,  the  overflowing  arteries  have  a  tortuoi 
appearance,  such  as  would  naturally  be  expected  when  an  elastic  vessel 
filled  beyond  its  normal  capacity.  Two  forms  of  hyperemia  are  to  be  distil 
guished,  the  active  and  the  passive. 

1.  Active  hyperemia  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes.     One  c 

*  Archiven  of  Ophthalmology,  xxvi.  1897,  pp.  395-404. 
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these,  for  example,  is  loDg-continued  effort  at  accommodation,  especially 
when  made  by  artificial  light  or  when  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye 
necessitates  an  unusual  amount  of  straining  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  De 
Wecker  has  noticed  that  a  solution  of  the  tincture  of  opium  dropped  into 
the  conjunctival  sac  will  also  produce  a  certain  amount  of  active  hyperemia. 
It  is  commonly  present  in  eyes  exposed  to  glare  of  light  and  heat — e.  g,  in 
puddlers.  The  same  condition  occurs  in  several  of  the  inflammations  of  the 
eye,  especially  when  the  uvea  is  involved. 

Symptoms. — These  are  more  or  less  pronounced,  varj'ing  from  slight 
sensations  of  discomfort  to  considerable  photophobia  and  lack  of  eye- 
endurance. 

Diaffnosis. — This  is  not  so  easily  made  as  might  be  imagined.  As  the 
subjective  symptoms,  even  if  present  at  all,  are  usually  by  no  means  promi- 
nent, the  diagnosis  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  must  be  determined  by  the 
ophthalmoscopic  appearance.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blood- 
supply  to  the  retina  may  seem  to  vary  from  the  normal  standard  when  in 
reality  this  is  not  the  case.  In  some  individuals  the  retinal  vessels  are  much 
more  abundant  than  in  others,  just  as  we  find  complexions  of  a  florid  type  or 
with  decided  pallor.  Particularly  does  the  condition  of  the  refraction  change 
the  apparent  size  of  the  vessels  when  examined  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Again,  a  decided  astigmatism  may  distort  the  vessels  in  different  meridians. 
Indeed,  the  beginner  with  the  ophthalmoscope  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  diagnosing  a  ^^  retinal  congestion"  when,  in  reality,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  present.  Only  a  careful  study  of  the  case,  with  due 
regard  to  errors  of  refraction,  will  enable  one  in  certain  instances  to  decide  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  hyperemia  of  the  retina. 

2.  Passive  Hyperemia. — Any  cause  which  interferes  with  the  egress  of 
blood  from  the  eye  may  produce  this  condition ;  for  example,  in  glaucoma, 
where,  as  a  result  of  the  pathological  condition  accompanying  that  disease, 
the  veins  are  enlarged  to  a  consicYerable  degree,  the  finer  branches  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  larger  trunks  more  tortuous,  especially  near  the  margin 
of  the  papilla.  Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  condition  known  as 
"choked  disk."  Stasis  hyperemia  is  also  present  in  mitral  disease,  emphy- 
sema, convulsive  seizures,  and,  indeed,  in  any  state  which  prevents  the  veins 
of  the  head  and  neck  from  emptying  their  contents  into  the  venous  channels 
of  the  chest. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  active  hyperemia. 
The  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  the  diagnosis,  although  in 
this  form,  mistakes  are  not  so  liable  to  occur  as  in  active  congestion. 

The  proernosis  and  treatment  depend  upon  the  causes. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  congestion  or  hyperemia  of  the  retina  is  the  condi- 
tion known  as  hyperesthesia  of  the  retina,  or,  to  employ  the  term  suggested 
by  Ja^er  and  Loring,  irritation  of  the  retina. 

Ophthalmoscopically,  may  be  seen  undue  redness  of  the  nerve-head, 
veiling  of  its  nasal  margins,  and  delicate  edema  of  its  surface.  Often  the 
entire  fundus  is  ill  defined,  and  the  details  of  the  background  of  the  eye  are 
imperfectly  seen. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  this  character  are  caused  by  errors  of  refraction  and 
anomalies  of  muscle-balance.  They  are  often  associated  with  chronic  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  and  their  subjects  suffer  from  photophobia,  blepharospasm, 
and  marked  asthenopia.  In  some  instances  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
relation  between  retinal  irritation  and  changes  in  the  naso-pharynx,  particu- 
larly those  characterized  by  a  hypersensitive  mucous  membrane  and  vaso- 
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paretic  and  infiltrated  turbinals.  Loring  believes  that  retinal  irritation  may 
be  a  forerunner  of  organic  optic-nerve  disease. 

Anesthesia  of  tiie  Retina  {Neurasthenic  Asthenopia). — This  condi- 
tion is  really  a  symptom  of  a  complicated  neurosis  rather  than  a  special  dis- 
order of  the  retina.  Its  phenomena  have  been  specially  studied  by  Wild- 
brand,  who  records  the  subjective  symptoms  as  follows :  Peculiar  contraction 
of  the  field  of  vision,  indicating  retinal  fatigue  and  the  development  of  the 
so-called  counter-fidd  (see  page  486) ;  rapid  disappearance  from  view  of  any 
object  which  is  fixed;  diminution  of  central  vision;  sudden  attacks  of 
obscuration  of  vision  and  processions  of  scotomas ;  visual  hallucinations ; 
lack  of  fixation  of  the  optical  memory-images;  and  marked  asthenopia. 
The  subjects  of  this  aflTection  are  chiefly  women,  and  often  those  afflicted  with 
ovarian  and  uterine  disease,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis.  Pure  types  are  also 
seen  in  men,  and  are  often  connected  with  sexual  derangements. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  directed  toward  the  general  condition, 
although  any  error  of  refraction  should  be  corrected  and  the  proper  glasses 
worn  constantly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  neither  in  this  type  of  retinal 
affection  nor  in  hyperesthesia  of  the  retina  are  spectacles  alone  sufficient.  A 
consideration  of  the  etiological  factors  only  will  supply  indications  for  the 
proper  constitutional  and  local  measures. 

Thrombosis  of  the  retinal  veins  has  been  observed  as  the  result  of 
syphilis  and  with  heart-disease.  Thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  is  some- 
times seen  with  hemorrhagic  retinitis,  of  which  it  may  be  the  cause,  and  also 
in  a  few  other  conditions  in  which  the  walls  of  the  veins  have  undergone  some 
degeneration. 

Symptoms. — As  these  lesions  can  be  seen  ophthalmoscopically,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  expect  with  them  certain  symptoms  more  or  less  well  marked.  These 
are  a  scotoma  of  varying  size,  corresponding  in  extent  and  location  to  the 
part  affected  by  the  thrombus,  and  usually  floating  bodies  in  the  vitreous 
{hyalUis),  causing  muscse  volitantes.  Complete  thrombosis  of  the  central 
vessel  causes  great  engorgement  of  the  veins,  interrupted  venous  circula- 
tion, strong  venous  pulse,  streaked  disk-margins,  and  numerous  retinal 
hemorrhages. 

The  diagrnosis  is  comparatively  simple  when  the  vitreous  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  enable  the  lesions  to  be  recognized  by  the   ophthalmoscope. 

No  local  treatment  is  of  any  value,  but  ])otassium  ioaid,  mercuric  chlorid, 
and  other  alteratives  may  be  given  to  encourage  absorption  of  the  effiised 
blood. 

Telangiectasia  of  the  retinal  vessels,  aneurysm  of  the  central  arte7*yf  and  vari- 
cose veins  of  the  retina  have  also  been  observed,  but  they  are  so  rare  as  to 
deserve  only  mention  here.  They  show,  in  general,  that  while  we  have  in 
hyperemia  the  first  step  toward  a  real  inflammation,  the  vessels  of  the  retina 
also  undergo  the  same  variations  from  the  normal  standard  as  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Retinitis. — Under  this  general  term  are  included  the  various  types  of 
inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Forms  of  Retinitis. — These  are  not  always  properly  described  by  the 
names  given  to  them,  nor  is  the  term  itself  always  exactly  applied.  Thus, 
it  sometimes  expresses  a  pathological  condition — for  instance,  serous,  paren- 
chymatous, or  suppurative  retinitis ;  or  it  is  used  to  denote  the  results  or 
accompaniments  of  such  inflammations — for  example,  hemorrhagic  retinitis ; 
or,  again,  it  is  employed  to  describe  the  cause — c.  g.  syphilitic  or  albuminario 
retinitis.    Again,  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  other  names  indicating  inflammation 
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are  given  to  retinal  lesions  which  are  not  inflammations  at  all,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  mind  the  three  types 
of  inflammation  to  which  the  retina  is  subject — namely,  the  serous,  the  paren- 
chymatousj  and  the  purulent. 

These  types,  more  or  less  modified,  are  met  with  in  conjunction  with  cer- 
tain systemic  conditions :  thus  the  serous  type  is  often  found  with  syphilis, 
while  the  parenchymatous  type  occurs  principally  with  changes  in  the  kid- 
neys. The  different  retinal  inflammations  can  best  be  understood,  therefore, 
by  considering  these  types  first,  and  later  their  modifications,  after  which 
another  group^the  scleroses— of  which  the  so-called  retinitis  pigmentosa  is 
a  type,  will  be  described.  That  is,  all  forms  of  retinitis  may  be  arranged 
into  four  groups : 

I.  Simple  or  Serous  Retinitis. — Allied  to  this  are — 
(a)  Syphilitic  retinitis ; 
(6)  Sympathetic  retinitis ; 

(c)  Retinitis  from  concussion. 

II.  Parenchymatous  Retinitis, — In  this  are  included — 

ia)  Albuminuric  retinitis ; 
6)  Diabetic  retinitis ; 
c)  Leukemic  retinitis ; 

(d)  Syphilitic  chorio-retinitis ; 

(e)  Hemorrhagic  retinitis ; 
If)  Macular  retinitis. 

a.  Retinitis  albescens ; 

^.  Retinitis  circinata  ; 

y.  Solar  retinitis ; 

d.  Symmetrical  changes  at  the  macula  lutea. 

III.  Embdie  or  Septic  Retinitis. 

IV.  Retinal  Sclerosis. 

(a)  Retinitis  pigmentosa,  typical  form  ; 
(6)  Retinitis  pigmentosa,  atypical  form  ; 
(c)  Retinitis  proliferans. 

Serous  Retinitis  {Retinitis  Simplex;  Edema  of  the  Retina;  Peri- 
papillary  Retinitis). — Retinal  inflammation  of  slight  degree,  marked  only 
by  hyperemia  and  exudation,  is  known  as  simple  retinitis.  When,  however, 
there  is  besides  an  alteration  of  the  deeper  tissues  (hyperplasia),  the  term 
parenchymxUous  is  used.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  forms  may  merge  into 
each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations  under  certain  circumstances,  and  that 
a  process  which  begins  as  simple  retinitis  may  pass  into  the  parenchymatous 
form.  Practically,  however,  the  first  type  or  stage  retains  its  own  character- 
istics so  constantly  that  it  may  be  properly  considered  a  distinct  disease. 

Varieties. — As  the  retinitis  may  vary  according  to  the  depth  to  which 
the  layers  are  invaded,  it  may  also  vary  in  the  extent  superficially  or  in  the 
secondary  changes  accompanying  it.  When  the  edema  is  limited  to  that 
r^ion  where  the  retina  is  the  thickest — namely,  about  the  edges  of  the  optic 
nerve — the  appearance  presented  is  so  peculiar  as  to  warrant  the  name  peri- 
papillary retinitis. 

Diffuse  retinitis  is  more  common.  The  edema,  extending  over  the  entire 
retina,  veils  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  features  of  the  fundus. 

Btioloflry* — The  causes  to  which  simple  retinitis  has  been  ascribed  are 
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manifold.  Among  these  have  been  enumerated  excessive  use  of  the  eyes 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  refractive  error,  dazzling  light,  exposure  to 
cold,  chill,  etc.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  due  to  syphilis.  It  may  be 
the  initial  change  of  other  forms  of  retinitis  presently  to  be  described. 

Pathologry. — The  term  inflammation  ordinarily  is  applied  to  nutritive 
disturbances  accompanied  by  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  modify  this  definition  in  accordance  with  the  alterations  to  which  this 
pathological  process  is  subjected  by  the  different  structures  of  the  body  in 
which  it  occurs.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  retinitis.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  inflammation  a  hyperemia,  more  or  less  well  defined,  is  present.  This 
corresponds  to  the  redness  which  accompanies  an  inflammation  elsewhere.  As 
a  result  of  the  distention  of  the  vessels  there  is  naturally  edema,  with  some 
infiltration  of  the  leukocytes  into  the  inner  layers  of  the  retina,  particularly 
into  the  nerve-fiber  and  ganglionic  layers,  or  even  into  the  vitreous  humor. 
Similar  lesions  would  produce  swelling  if  they  occurred  in  other  portions  of 
the  body.  These  two  pathological  changes  constitute  practically  all  which 
are  present  in  pure,  simple  retinitis. 

Objective  Sigrns. — The  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  as  slight,  propor- 
tionately, as  are  the  pathological  alterations.     They  are — 

(1)  Edema  of  the  retino.  The  features  of  the  retina  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  they  appear  as  if  seen  through  a  mist.  The  retina  often  has 
a  somewhat  grayish  aspect,  almost  invariably  the  vitreous  is  more  or  less 
clouded  by  the  infiltration,  and  the  details  of  the  retina  are  consequently 
indistinct. 

(2)  The  vessels,  especially  the  veinSy  are  altered.  They  are  more  tortuous 
and  have  a  greater  number  of  branches  than  usual.  They  are  distended  at 
some  points  or  disappear  under  the  swollen  retina  at  others.  Sometimes  the 
arteries  appear  redur^ed  in  size  from  compression. 

(3)  Hemorrhages  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  are  not  common  with 
the  serous  variety  of  inflammation  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  any  other  of  the  more 
extensive  alterations  present  which  are  found  when  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
retina  are  affected. 

Subjective  Symptoms. — (1)  The  first  and  most  important  symptom  is  a 
diminution  in  the  acuity  of  central  vision,  often  associated  with  greater  or 
less  contraction  of  the  field.  Occasionally,  in  the  circumscribed  variety  of 
retinitis,  only  one  spot  is  involved,  perhaps  near  the  equator,  and  then  not 
only  is  it  easily  recognized  because  of  the  contrast  which  this  area  presents  to 
the  surrounding  tissue,  but  an  exact  examination  of  the  field  shows  a  well- 
defined  scotoma  corresponding  to  the  affected  part. 

(2)  Distortion  of  vision  due  to  the  altered  retina.  The  exudation  into 
the  retina  changes  the  position  of  that  membrane  more  or  less,  and,  together 
with  the  unequal  pressure  upon  the  rods  and  cones,  produces  peculiar  distor- 
tions of  the  retinal  image.  Thus,  objects  may  appear  larger  than  normal 
(viegalopsia),  or  the  patient  may  describe  them  as  being  distinctly  smaller 
(micropsia),  or,  finally,  they  may  be  distorted  in  various  w^ays  (Loring). 
When  the  difficulty  exists  in  both  eyes  it  is  not  always  e^isy  to  decide  what 
the  peculiarities  are  in  each,  unless  one  eye  be  covered  or  diplopia  is  pro- 
duced with  a  prism. 

(3)  A  symptom  occasionally  present  in  this  type  of  retinitis  is  the  ability 
to  sc»e  better  by  imperfect  illumination — for  example,  in  the  evening — than 
where  the  light  is  bright.  This  condition  has  been  called  by  Arlt  nyctalopie 
retinitis.     Evidently,  however,  it  is  only  a  symptom. 

(4)  As  there  are  no  sensitive  nerve-fibers  in   the  retina,  often  a  high 
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d^ree  of  inflammation  passes  without  ])aiD^  imperfect  and  distorted  vision 
being  about  the  only  symptoms  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient, 

Diagrnosis. — This  is  easily  made,  especially  in  cases  not  far  advanced, 
there  being  then  no  danger  of  confusing  the  serous  with  the  parenchymatous 
rorm.  The  veiling  of  the  fundus  when  the  inflammation  is  diffiisej  or  the 
grayish  patches  when  it  is  cireumaenbedy  together  with  the  changes  in  the 
vessels,  or  swelling  of  the  retina,  with  the  corresponding  diminution  of 
vision,  furnish  a  characteristic  picture. 

Progno£ds. — ^This  is  uncertain  and  depends  somewhat  upon  the  cause. 
It  can  never  be  safely  foretold  that  a  serous  inflammation  thus  begun 
will  not  assume  the  parenchymatous  form.  When  the  inflammation  is  not 
present  in  a  marked  degree,  or  when  it  has  existed  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  absorption  is  apt  to  take  place ;  or  when  the  serous  inflammation  is 
dependent  upon  syphilis  the  prognosis  is  more  encouraging,  inasmuch  as  this 
variety  frequently  yields  readily  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — Whenever  the  cause  can  be  determined,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  combat  that  first.  Where  there  is  a  distinct  history  of  syphilis, 
or  when  the  serous  retinitis  is  apparently  connected  with  any  systemic  disturb- 
ances, the  plan  to  be  pursued  is  plain  enough ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  causes 
are  by  no  means  always  clear,  and  in  those  cases  only  local  treatment  remains. 
Usually  much  attention  is  given  to  protecting  the  eyes  from  bright  light, 
colored  glasses  or  even  a  dark  room  or  a  bandage  being  advised  ;  but  in  this 
disease,  as  in  others  requiring  confinement  in  a  dark  room,  the  patient  should 
be  given  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air.  The  artificial 
leech,  cold  applications,  and,  in  general,  an  antiphlogistic  form  of  treatment 
are  advisable  in  inflammations  of  the  sthenic  ty\)e.  Mydriatics  are  not 
usually  mentioned  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
atropin  often  assists  in  keei)ing  the  eye  entirely  at  rest,  and,  although  the 
dilated  pupil  allows  more  light  to  enter  the  globe,  the  improvement  following 
the  use  of  atropin  is  too  common  to  warrant  its  omission. 

Syphilitic  Retinitis  {Specific  Retinitis). — It  is  a  question  whether  an 
inflammation  of  the  retina  occurs  primarily  as  a  result  of  syphilitic  infection. 
Desmarres,  among  the  French,  and  the  English  practitioners  generally,  are 
inclined  to  regard  syphilis  as  commencing  always  in  the  chc»roid,  and  affect- 
ing the  retina  only  secondarily.  However  this  may  be,  a  serous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  retina  often  results  from  syphilis. 

In  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  disease  there  is  nothing  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  distinguish  it  from  serous  retinitis  due  to  other  causes.  Still, 
one  peculiarity  may  be  remarked — viz. :  a  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  be 
circumscribed  instead  of  general.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  known  as  retinitis 
with  exudative  spots  (Gralezowski),  but  these  may  exist  at  the  same  time  with 
considerable  general  edema  of  the  retina. 

Symptoms. — The  ophthalmoscopic  j)icture  is  such  as  has  been  described 
under  Serous  Retinitis,  varied  only  by  the  local  edemas  which  are  common 
in  addition  to  the  diffuse  exudation.  This,  as  before  stated,  obscures  the 
whole  fundus  more  or  less,  rendering  indistinct  the  outline  of  the  disk  and 
the  course  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  veiled  by  lines  of  grayish 
opacitj'.  The  papilla  is  discolored,  and  has  been  compared  to  a  yellowish-red 
oval  seen  through  a  covering  of  fog  (Plate  6,  Fig.  IX 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  also  the  same  as  tnose  of  simple  retinitis. 
The  "  mist "  before  the  eyes  thickens  slowly,  and  usually  steadily.  While 
there  is  no  decided  pain  in  the  eyes,  photophobia  is  sometimes  present,  and 
photopsies  and  scintillations  are  common.     Indeed,  some  authors  consider  the 
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last-named  symptoms  as  regular  accompaniments  of  the  serous  form  of  syph- 
ilitic retinitis.  Irregular  and  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  as 
well  as  various  forms  of  scotomas,  are  commonly  to  be  observed. 

Date  of  Occurrence. — Diffuse  syphilitic  retinitis  may  occur  in  congenital 
and  acquired  syphilis.  In  the  acquired  form  of  the  disease  it  appears  from 
one  to  two  years  after  infection,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  sixth  month,  and, 
according  to  Alexander,  is  found  in  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  patients.  One 
eye  alone  may  be  affected,  but  usually  the  second  eye  is  also  involved. 

Diaernosis. — There  is  no  appearance  or  symptom  diagnostic  of  syphilitic 
retinitis.  The  tendency  to  develop  circumscribed  spots  of  edema,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  diffuse  exudation,  may  perhaps  point  to  syphilis,  but  a  history  of 
the  case  giving  conclusive  evidence  of  the  general  infection  is  the  only 
testimony  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Progno£d8. — This  is  much  more  favorable  than  in  cases  of  retinitis 
arising  from  other  sources. 

Treatment  is  of  course  governed  by  the  cause ;  for,  although  the  same 
precautions  are  to  be  taken  locally  as  in  serous  retinitis,  much  depends  upon 
the  antisyphilitic  remedies.     Hirschberg  insists  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on 

Eotassium  iodid,  and  that  mercurials  should  always  be  given,  for  they  probably 
ave  a  beneficial  effect  upon  such  forms  of  inflammation,  in  addition  to  their 
specific  action.  The  use  of  tonics  is  also  desirable,  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Central  relapsing^  retinitis,  a  rare  form  of  syphilitic  retinitis,  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  gray  or  yellow  areas  in  the  macula,  or  as  numerous 
yellowish-white  spots  and  pigment-dots,  or  as  a  diffuse  opacity  of  this  region, 
is  a  late  manifestation  of  syphilis.     Relapses  are  frequent. 

Sympathetic  Retinitis. — Before  leaving  this  group  of  retinal  inflam- 
mations mention  should  be  made  of  that  form  which  accompanies  sympathetic 
iridocyclitis  (Graefe).  While  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  and  8ymi>- 
toms  of  this  variety  are  virtually  the  same  as  in  other  forms  of  serous 
retinitis,  this  is  specially  important  as  being  sometimes  one  of  the  early 
manifestations  of  approaching  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Its  recomition 
furnishes  indications  as  to  the  advisability  of  removing  the  eye  first  affected, 
should  that  question  arise  (see  also  page  348). 

Concussion  of  the  Retina  {Commotio  Retinoe;  Edema  of  the  Retina). 
— This  condition  may  follow  injuries  of  almost  any  variety,  but  especially  a 
blow  on  the  eye  from  a  cork,  rubber  ball,  or  other  similar  substance.  It  is 
characterized  by  slight  retinal  changes  and  more  or  less  loss  of  vision. 

The  pathology  of  this  condition  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled,  for 
in  some  cases  blindness  results  when  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  an  almost 
normal  retina,  and  in  others  very  marked  variations  from  the  standard  of 
health  seem  compatible  with  good  vision.  Whatever  other  effects  may  be 
produced  by  the  injury,  it  is  certain  that  after  the  blow — which  is  not  neces- 
sarily directly  on  the  eye — there  often  appear  small  points  of  edematous 
exudation  in  the  retina,  or  these  may  coalesce,  and  the  typical  cloudy 
exudation  seen  in  serous  retinitis  may  cover  a  considerable  area  of  the 
fundus. 

Corresponding  to  this  or  extending  beyond  it  is  a  scotoma,  more  or  less 
well  marked.  Such  an  exudation  can  be  seen  best  a  day  or  two  after  the 
injury,  but  ordinarily  it  soon  begins  to  absorb,  and,  though  it  may  disap- 
pear entirely,  the  blindness,  partial  or  total,  may  persist.  Decided  retino- 
choroiditis,  the  result  of  concussion,  may  occur.  These  cases  are  often  of 
interest  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  and  when  malingering  is  suspected 
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the  tests  for  detei'ttng  that  must  be  made  wiili  unu.suai  rare.  An  iin- 
^rtant  com  plication  in  these  eases  is  the  development  of  transitory  astig- 
[latlsm. 

The  treatment  Im-ally  is  similar  to  that  for  edema  of  the  retina.     Stress 
[is  laid  on  the  p*od  ettert  uf  hmc^-eontinued  myrlriasis  (see  also  paj^e  fiij4). 

Parenchyniatotis  Retinitis  [RdinHiH  Prrlvmeiiiarifi). — In  the  serous 
Itype  of  retinal  inflaniniation,  as  already  stated,  hyperemia  and   edema  are 

Ijresent,  but  little  or  no  further  stnicLural  change.      When,  however,  there  is 
lyperpla^ia,  and  when  the  deeper  parts  of  the  membrane  l>ecome  affected,  the 
Icoritiitton  is  generally  called  pfUTnelttfmafom  inflammatitui.     It  will  In?  seen 
fut  once  that  in  stmie  resiiects  this  is  like  the  type  just  nientioned,  except  that 
this  piroeess  is  more  advanced. 

Etiology.^Tlie  causes  arc  sometimes  easily  traced »  especially  when  de- 

Iiendent  np<)n  albuminuria,  intracraidal  disorders,  or  certain  general  diseases, 
mt  at  <»ther  times  they  arc  diflicidt  to  determine. 

Pathologry. — The  s:inie  changes  occur  as  in  I  lie  serous  variety — namely, 

I  hyperemia  with  edema,  hut  the  latter  is  frequently  wanting,  an<l  there  develops 

^  insteatl  an  infiltration  nf  cells  or  mi-tamorphosis  of  the  connective  tissue.    This 

inHltration  takes  place,  by  juxdcrence,  in  the  inner  granular  or  in  the  inter- 

gnmular  layer  (Arlt).     At  the  Simie  time  altemtirms  occur  in  the  walls  of  the 

[cjipillarics.      It  has  not  yet  been  clearly  established  which  is  cause  and  which 

I  Reflect:  antl  from  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels  so  often   undergo 

fdegenenitiori,  tliis  form  of  retinitis  has  also  l»ccu  called  nihutis  prrivascuiaris 

(Iwanoff), 

After  the.se  early  stages  there  results— <1)  an  entire  absorpticm  of  the 
inflammatory  process;  or  (2)  partial  absiirption  with  partial  destruction 
(namely,  jxirfial  ntmpky  of  the  niiun) ;  or  (3)  a  tfifaf  afropftif — /.  r.  the  retinal 
elements  pass  into  a  form  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  other  alterations  go  on  in 
the  nerve- tissues. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — The  vitreous  being  free  from  exuda- 
tions, and  tMlema  usually  being  absent,  the  features  of  the  fundus  are  distinct. 
The  increased  amount  of  blood  causes  tfie  arteries  to  appear  full,  cdten  tortu- 
ous, and  the  terminal  branches  extended,  while  the  optic  nerves  take  on  a 
reddish  hue.  The  veins  give  similar  evidence  of  the  hyperemia,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  an  accompauiment  of  sueh  a  distention  of  both  arteries  and  veins, 
extravasations  into  adjacent  tissues  occur. 

This  is  especially  true  in  <'ertain  forms  of  retinitis  of  nephritic  origin.  In 
these  cases  tlie  hemorrliagcs  extend  into  neighboring  f>arts  of  the  retina  as 
small  reddish  jwints.  Where  the  vessel  gives  way  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  extent  there  results  a  linear  extnivasiition.  This  form  has 
oeea  described  as  a  sepanite  kind  nf  retinitis,  c*alled  hrmorrftftf/ie  rptinifij^, 
^In  fact,  there  is  an  endless  vari(*ty  iu  the  position,  form,  and  extent  of  these 
hemorrhages,  so  common  iu  some  ty|»cs  o(  retinitis. 

Subjective  Syrnptome. — These  arc  similar  to  those  described  in  con- 
Dection  with  ser(uis  retinitis.  The  .*^ame  tlindnution  of  vision  is  always 
prejaent,  but  in  a  unudi  more  marked  degree.  WIten  the  parcnchymatoue 
inrtammation  is  general  there  may  be  total  blinrlness,  or,  if  it  is  circumscribed, 
there  is  a  well-marked  scotonm  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  field. 
Distort!* Ml  of  objeets  or  similar  visual  disturbance  is  unusual,  the  retinal 
changes  being  tocj  dee[>  and  extensive,  but  photo psies  and  scintillations  are 
not  uncommon.  With  thi>  fc»rui  of  retinitis  also  there  is  no  pain.  Indeed, 
the  advance  of  the  disease  is  so  entirely  free  from  tliis  symptom  tiiat  when 
the  inflammation  affects  only  one  eye  the  f^atient  sometimes  discovers  the 
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blindness  by  chance,  or  often  not  until  the  same  process  in  the  other  eye 
makes  him  aware  of  his  condition. 

Diagrnosis. — A  distinction  between  this  and  the  serous  form  of  retinitis  is 
not  difficult  in  typical  cases,  but  there  are  intermediate  stages  in  which  it  is 
unwise  to  decide  with  certainty.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  serous  and 
parenchymatous  type  of  inflammation  present  in  the  same  retina  at  the  same 
time. 

Prognosis. — This  is  grave.  Absorption  does  occur,  and  in  certain  in- 
stances normal  vision  returns,  but  this  is  very  rare,  except  in  the  retinitis  of 
pregnancy.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  cell-infiltration  is  followed 
by  connective-tissue  changes,  with  subsequent  atrophy,  the  vessels  appearing 
later  as  whitish  threads. 

Treatment. — Locally  this  is  the  same  as  that  already  advised  for  serous 
retinitis.  The  general  treatment  depends  on  the  systemic  condition  which  is 
producing  the  disease. 

Nepnritic  retinitis  is  a  generic  term  including  retinitis  albuminurica 
and  certain  other  forms  of  retinal  changes  accompanying  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys. These  have  been  grouped  under  a  single  term,  because  they  are  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  kidney,  because  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are 
similar  and  the  pathological  anatomy  is  in  some  respects  identical.  Diabetic 
retinitis  is  sometimes  described  under  the  same  generic  term,  but  inappro- 
priately, as  it  is  not  the  result  of  renal  diseaj^e.  For  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  subject  it  is  better  to  consider  each  of  these  varieties  in  order. 

Albuminuric  Retinitis  {lietinUis  Gravidarum;  Renal  Befinitia; 
Refinifis  of  BrigMs  Disease). — This  form  of  retinitis  is  characterized  by 
imperfect  vision,  by  definite  ophthalmoscopic  changes — among  which  those 
in  the  region  of  the  macula  are  most  noticeable — ^and  by  certain  alterations 
in  the  structure  of  the  membrane. 

Etiologry. — Even  before  Helmholtz  gave  us  the  ophthalmoscope.  Bright, 
Landouzy,  and  others  had  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  so- 
called  amaurosis  accompanied  albuminuria.  It  remained  for  later  observers, 
however,  to  determine  more  exactly  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other — ^a 
relationship  which  has  been  frequently  and  carefully  studied. 

If  this  disease  is  the  result  of  albuminuria,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Why  do  so  few  albuminuric  patients  complain  of  imi)erfect  vision  ?  The 
failure  of  vision  usually  escapes  observation,  because  there  is  seldom  or  never 
any  pain  in  the  eyes,  and,  as  the  macula  itself  is  often  the  last  to  be  affected, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  retina  is  neglected,  attention  being  directed  to 
other  symptoms.  But  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
albuminuric  patients,  whether  complaining  of  imperfect  vision  or  not,  indi- 
cates that  the  retina  is  affected  in  as  many  as  one-fifth  (Lto)rche)  or  one- 
third  of  them  (Galezowski).  Indeed,  it  may  ha|)pen,  exceptionally,  that  the 
retinitis  shows  itself  in  a  typical  form  before  it  is  possible  to  detect  albumin 
in  the  urine  (Dixon,  Abadie),  as  was  illustrated  also  by  a  case  reported  by 
the  writer.* 

Although  chronic  granular  kidney  is  the  usual  cause  of  albuminuric  ret- 
initis, it  also  occurs  with  large  white  kidney  and  lardaceous  disease.  But  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  specially  to  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  as  a  very 
frequent  and  important  etiological  factor.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  as 
uncertain  in  this  variety  of  the  disease  as  in  the  former,  but  without  doubt  a 
considerable  proportion  of  pregnant  women  who  have  albuminuria  suffer  also 
from  the  form  of  retinitis  under  consideration.    Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that 

»  Trans,  Med,  Soe.  State  of  New  York,  1893. 
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patients  afflicted  in  this  way  during  one  gestation  are  apt  to  have  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  symptoms  when  pregnant  again.  The  fact  tliat  the  retinitis  may 
wesult  in  j>artial  i»r  total  loss  f»f  vision,  whieli  can  last  pernianently^even  though 
^he  **ause  be  temj>orary»  indicates  tlie  importance  of  this  phuse  of"  tlie  subject. 
lit  will  be  referred  to  again  when  the  question  of  treatment  is  considered. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — The  pathology  can  be  studied  to  best  advan- 
tage by  first  noting  the  symptoms  and  the  *jphthalnioseopic  changes  upon  which 
thei^  depend.  It  should  be  remendjered,  however,  that  the  process  is  essen- 
tially a  parenchymatous  intlummatirm.  The  increased  vascularity  to  he 
described  later  tends  to  result  in  hemorrhages,  and  wliilc  edema  is  slight  and 
the  vitreous  clear,  there  is  hypcrf^lusia  in  the  (keeper  layers  or  tatty  degenera- 
tion  of  cells  into  those  jwrtions.  Even  a  Rrlen>sis  of  the  uerve-tibers  may 
also  occur  in  spots  (MiillerK 

The  only  VmiX  symptom  of  whi«d»  the  patient  complains  is  im[>erfect 
vision.  Sometimes  tins  bcj^ins  gradually  and  increases  slowly  ;  .sometimes 
the  onset  is  sudden  imd  the  advance  ra[>id.  The  amount  of  iuetuivenienee 
does  not  eorrespoml  necessarily  to  the  extent  of  the  retinitis,  Init  rather  to 
the  degree  in  wliich  the  macula  In  tea  is  invidved.  Sometimes  only  the 
macula  iti^elf  remains  intact,  ami  tlic  patients  are  surprised  to  find  that, 
although  the  central  vision  is  practically  normal,  they  arc  otherwise  blind. 
The  impairment  of  vision,  like  the  retinal  changes,  is  usually  about  the  same 
in  each  eye  ;  but  unUaternl  aUnttn'tnurU'  retlnlfh  is  ui>t  a  rarity.  The  lesions 
may,  exceptionally,  remain  mo  no  lateral  till  death.  More  commonly  a  moiio- 
kteral  case  is  converted  after  a  time  into  the  ordinary  I u lateral  variety. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appectrances  of  retinitis  alliuminuriea  are— 

(1)  Fatty  ikposit^^  more  or  k\ss  oiimerous,  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
retina.  These  white  or  yellowish- white  plu<pies  are  usually  well-defined, 
although  the  edges  sliade  off  gradually  into  the  natural  color  of  the  retina. 
They  may  l>e  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the  nuicula  from  which  they  mdiate, 
or  may  cover  most  of  the  posteri^jr  pole  of  the  eye,  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  retina  is  invulvcd,  Stjmetimes  these  spots  of  exudation  are 
exceedingly  smalh  with  edges  s<i  sharjdy  defined  as  to  look  like  minute  white 
^dots.  In  nearly  every  c^ase  of  retinitis  albuminurica  a  gnmjj  of  these  dots 
'cati  be  seen  more  «>r  less  completely  surnninding  the*  maenla.  I]i  that 
vicinity  their  arnmgement  and  form  are  so  cliaracteristic  as  to  present  a 
picture  quite  diagnostic  f>f  this  disease.  In  the  macula  itself  there  is  often 
a  white  spot,  and  ahnost  invariably  rathating  from  that  point  are  munerons 
tliiu  dashes  of  neurly  glistening  while  which  stream  <>ff  in  ditlcrcnt  direc- 
tions, this  appearantv  Iveing  thie  to  the  arrangement  of  retinal  libers 
(Sehweigger),  The  le?^ion  is  siifticicutly  peculiar  to  be  easily  recognized 
when  once  seen  (Plate  5,  Fig.  IL).  If  tlie  avernji»:c  ]ihysician  apjvreciated 
how  readily  tliis  |jicture  of  retinitis  eould  he  deleetiHl,  it  is  probable  that 
the  ophthalmos*'ope  won  hi  lic  used  touch  more  freijucntly.  Such  spots 
aijout  the  macula  may  j)ersist  long  after  every  other  trace  of  the  disea.**e 
has  subsidnl.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  allnnniuurie  retinitis  of 
pregnancy. 

(2>  The  rdinal  hemonhafftfi  wliieh  accompany  albuminnric  retinitis  are 
peculiar.  They  are  linear  and  t!anu^-sha])ed,  iind  they  extend  along  the 
arteries,  which  are  perhaps  nb] iterated  in  parts,  the  extravasations  being 
due  primarily  to  changes  in  tlie  walls  of  the  vessels.  Kounil,  dotted,  and 
sheet-like  hemorrhages  may  also  occur. 

(3)  Next  to  the  altenitions  in  the  retina  itself,  those  which  involve  the 
optic  nerve  should  be  mentioned.     As  wouhl  naturally  be  inferrcib  the  etlges 
IT 
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of  the  nerve  become  indistinct ;  it  is  often  swollen,  pushed  into  the  vitreous, 
apparently,  or  streaked  with  diverging  vessels;  in  a  word,  it  presents  the 
picture  of  neuritis  or  papillitis. 

The  foregoing  is  a  description  of  a  typical  case,  though  of  course  each 
stage  of  its  development  can  seldom  be  seen.  Many  variations  occur.  The 
disease  may  be  characterized  by  small  white  spots,  associated  with  compara- 
tively inconspicuous  hemorrhages  in  the  fiber-layer — the  so-called  degenerative 
type ;  or  it  may  manifest  itself  as  a  violent  neuro-retinitiSy  with  extensive 
hemorrhagic  extravasations — the  so-called  inflammaiory  type.  Sometimes 
comparatively  small  dots  in  the  macula  and  single  small  hemorrhages  may 
be  the  signs  of  renal  retinitis. 

Dia.firno8i8. — This  is  not  difficult  in  typical  cases.  To  recapitulate,  the 
chief  signs  are — (1)  Imperfect  vision  in  both  eyefe,  either  central,  or  with 
contracted  field,  or  with  scotoma.  (2)  Fatty  deposits  in  the  retina,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  macula.  (3)  Retinal  hemorrhages,  striated  in  form. 
(4)  Secondary  neuritis. 

Progrnosis. — This  depends  upon  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  lesion  in 
the  kidney.  It  is  comparatively  good  when  the  amount  of  albumin  is  slight 
or  variable,  as  occurs  in  the  milder  forms  of  typical  Bright's  disease  or  fre- 
quently in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy.^  The  (question  becomes  more  serious, 
however,  when  the  renal  changes  are  extensive.  Then  the  retina  becomes 
more  and  more  involved  as  the  kidneys  become  disorganized,  and  the  slowly 
but  steadily  increasing  darkness  foretells  the  fatal  end.  While  the  albumi- 
nuric retinitis  of  pregnancy  usually  ends  nith  gestation  or  soon  after,  the 
prognosis  in  certain  instances  is  grave  in  Mi .-  extreme,  for  with  vision  greatly 
impaired,  or  perhaps  lost,  the  patient  may  still  live  on  for  years. 

Treatment. — Locally,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done.     It  is  well  to 

f protect  the  eyes  from  bright  light  by  means  of  colored  glasses,  and  to  abstain 
rom  prolonged  efforts  at  accommodation,  but  with  these  instructions  to  the 
patient  the  therapy  of  the  ophthalmologist  ends.  After  that  he  may  watch 
with  interest  the  progress  of  the  retinitis ;  he  may  prescribe  iron,  alone  or 
with  bichlorid  of  mercury,  advise  steam  baths,  etc. ;  but  the  important  part 
of  the  treatment  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  the  physician  or,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  obstetrician. 

When  this  retinitis  occurs  in  a  pregnant  woman  another  and  very  im- 
portant question  arises :  that  is,  whether  premature  labor  or  even  abortion 
may  not  be  induced  if  by  that  means  it  is  probable  that  the  vision,  and  per- 
haps the  life,  of  the  patient  can  be  save<l.  In  the  space  here  available  it 
is  impossible  to  give  even  the  principal  arguments  for  or  against  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  certain  rare  instances  this  procedure  is  jwr- 
missible  when  the  complaint  or  relapse  appears  in  the  earlier  months,  or  when 
the  history  of  former  pregnancies  shows  a  tendency  to  severe  attacks  of  albu- 
minuric retinitis. 

*  The  j)rognosi8,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  always  grave  in  renal  retinitis,  cases  occur- 
ring with  pregnancy  being  excepted.  The  very  presence  of  retinal  lesions  indicates  either 
serious  renal  disi'ase  or  de<Mde<l  general  arterio-sclerosis,  which  is  its  constant  as-^ociate. 

The  following  statistics  bear  upon  the  duration  of  life  after  the  development  of  alburoinuric 
retinitis:  In  ('.  S.  Hull's  exainination  of  101^  cases,  57,  or  more  than  50  per  cent.,  died  within  the 
first  year;  exceptionally,  crises  lived  (ive  or  even  seven  years  after  the  retinal  disease  had  ap- 
peared. According  to  Possaner,  patients  in  good  social  position  and  hygienic  surroundings 
succumb  less  rapidly  than  those  who  are  not  so  favorably  placed. 

E.  O.  lilt's  statistics,  g:ithered  from  various  sources,  are  as  follows  :  Cases  in  private  prac- 
tice^ 155.  Of  these  02  per  cent,  died  within  one  year,  85  percent,  in  two  years,  and  14  per  cent 
lived  more  than  two  years.  Va»€H  in  hoapital  practieey  75.  Of  these  85  per  cent,  died  within  one 
jear,  93  per  cent,  within  two  years,  and  6  per  cent,  lived  for  more  than  two  years. 
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Diabetic  Retinitis. — Another  variety  of  retiuitis  is  that  known  as 
retinitis  diabetica  or  glycosuria  retinitis.  In  the  typical  form  it  occurs, 
a-s  a  rule,  only  with  diabetes  mellitus,  but  it  has  also  been  known  to  be 
oaused  by  diabetes  insipidv^  (Bowman,  Bader,  Hansell).  It  occurs  late 
in  the  disease,  when  other  serious  complications  may  be  present — e,  g. 
^ngrene. 

Pathologry. — This  is  not  well  understood.  As  the  vessels  are  probably 
stfTected  primarily  in  all  these  forms  of  retinitis  by  a  form  of  perivascu- 
litis, this  produces,  directly  or  indirectly,  most  of  the  changes  in  the  retina 
i^hich  characterize  the  disease.  The  pathological  anatomy ,  as  shown  by  the 
iew  sections  thus  far  made,  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  albuminuric 
retinitis.  There  are  similar  deposits  of  fatty  degeneration,  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  layers  of  the  retina,  but  they  are  in  general  small,  the 
edges  are  well  marked,  and  especially  is  it  to  be  noted  that  they  are  not 
grouiKHl  about  the  macula  in  the  manner  so  distinctive  of  albuminuric  retini- 
tis.    As  for  hemorrhages,  these  are  small,  if  existing  at  all.* 

The  secondary  neuritis  is  either  lacking  or  atrophy  begins  very  early,  the 
latter  condition  being  apparently  a  feature  of  the  pathological  pic;ture. 

Symptoms. — These  are  similar  to  those  of  albuminuric  retinitis — viz. 
imperfect  central  vision  with  contraction  of  the  field— and  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances  also  resemble  those  of  the  latter  disease  very  greatly ; 
indeed,  they  are  in  many  respects  identical,  except  that  the  hemorrhages  are 
less  in  size,  and,  as  before  remarked,  there  are  few  or  none  of  the  peculiar 
white  radiating  spots  about  the  macula. 

Diagrnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  appearances  above  mentioned  may  be 
sufficient  to  render  it  possible  to  separate  this  from  other  varieties  of  nephritic 
retinitis,  irrespective  of  tests  for  sugar.    The  prognosis  is  grave. 

Treatment. — ^As  diabetes  is  counted  among  diseases  difficult  to  treat  suc- 
cessfully, reliance  must  be  placed  on  proper  diet.  Nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished by  local  treatment.  The  general  precautions  mentioned  under  serous 
or  parenchymatous  retinitis  should  be  observed. 

lyeukemic  retinitis  belongs  to  this  group  of  inflammations,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  caused  by  splenic  leukocythemia.  Both  eyes  are  affected. 
Leukocytes  not  only  invade  every  portion  of  the  retinal  tissue,  but  opaque 
deposits,  sometimes  fringed  with  a  reddish  border,  are  seen  extending  from 
the  macula  to  the  equator.  These  have  been  found  by  Ijeber  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  lymph  corpuscles. 

The  color  of  the  vessels  in  the  retina  is  also  peculiar.  The  arteries  are 
small,  pink,  or  even  yellowish,  the  veins  large,  broad,  and  rose-red,  and  the 
retinal  tissue  pale  yellow.     Considerable  swelling  of  the  papilla  is  usually 

!>resent,  and  occasionally  spots  develop  near  the  macula  similar  to  those 
bund  in  albuminuric  retinitis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  parenchymatous 
retinitis. 

Diagrnosis  is  usually  easy;  exceptionally,  however,  there  is  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  this  disease  from  albuminuric  retinitis,  but  a  count  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  of  course  determines  the  cause.  In  place  of  the  typical 
appearances  there  may  be  a  diffuse  opacity  of  the  retina. 

There  is  no  treatment  except  to  protect  the  eyes  and  improve  the  general 
condition,  if  possible. 

Sjrphilitic  Chorio-retinitis. — Syphilis,  as  before  stated,  tends  to  show 
itself  first  in  the  uvea,  and  the  retina  is  probably  affected  later ;  or  else 
bflammation  develops  simultaneously  in  the  retina  and  choroid.     Indeed, 

^  Aooordlng  to  Hinchberg,  there  is  an  exudative  as  well  as  a  hemorrhagic  form. 
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sometimes  in  the  same  person  a  seroqs  retinitis  may  be  found  in  one  eje  and 
a  chorio-retinitis  in  the  other,  or  the  two  diseases  may  exist  in  the  same  eye. 
It  occurs  from  six  months  to  two  years  after  primary  infection. 

The  patholofirical  anatomy  combines  the  features  of  perhaps  the  serous, 
or  always  of  the  parenchymatous  retinitis,  or  of  both,  with  those  of  a  cho- 
roiditis. 

Symptoms. — In  pure  chorio-retinitis  of  certain  types  the  vitreous  is  dear^ 
and  the  usual  absence  of  marked  edema  renders  the  details  of  the  retina  dis- 
tinct.    In  this  class  of  cases  retinal  hyperemia,  and  oflen  hemorrhages^  are 
found,  or  a  neuro-retinitis.     But  the  most  characteristic  appearances  aie  wHl^ 
of  exudation  of  various  size  and  irregularly  distributed.     When  these  nnt  - 
appear  they  may  be  like  spots  of  edema — whitish  or  elevated  ;  later  more  or 
less  complete  atrophy  of  the  retina  takes  place,  and  there  results  a  dark  or 
black  area  showing  the  choroid  with  corresponding  distinctness.     These  spotL 
when  small,  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  retinitis  pigmentosa.     If  the  choroid 
also  undergoes  atrophy,  white  spots  (the  sclerotic),  fringed  with  the  black 
cells  of  the  choroid,  are  visible.     Should  an  artery  or  vein  happen  to  oron; 
such  a  spot,  the  vessel  can  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  early  stage,  bot 
later  its  outlines  become  indistinct;  it  is  cut  off,  and  atrophies  there  wttk 
the  surrounding  tissue  (Plate  5,  Fig.  III.). 

In  other  varieties  of  syphilitic  chorio-retinitis  in  the  early  stages  there  is 
diffuse  punctate  opacity  {hyalitis  punctata)  of  the  vitreous,  especially  in  its 
posterior  layers,  and  marked  edema  of  the  i>eripapillary  retinal  layer.  Ckxsr 
sionally  the  iris  and  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  participate  in  the  inflam- 
mation. Later  the  ophthalmoscopic  changes  are  similar  to  those  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  (see  also  page  353). 

The  Hubjedive  s^ymptoms  are  analogous  to  those  of  other  types  of  ret- 
initis— lessening  of  central  vision,  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  scotomas, 
diminisheil  light-sense,  and  sometimes  night-blindness.  Photopsies,  microp- 
sia, and  megalopsia  are  present. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the  use  of  menuirials  internally  or  by 
inunction,  and  the  administration  of  potassium  iodid.  The  eyes  should  be 
protected,  and  occasionally  the  artificial  leech  is  advisable. 

Hemorrhagic  Retinitis  is  often  described  as  a  separate  disease,  but 
really  it  is  only  a  form  occasionally  assumed  by  inflammations  of  the  serous 
typo,  but  most  frociuently  by  those  of  the  parenchymatous  type.  For  the 
latter  reason  it  is  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Again,  variously  shaped 
heniorrliages  may  appear  in  the  retina  and  occasion  sufficient  irritation  in 
surrounding  fibers  to  create  a  retinitis. 

Btiologry. — The  hemorrhages  may  be  dependent  upon  syphilis,  and  in 
that  rase  tlie  walls  of  the  vessels  are  altered  (endarteritis,  formation  of 
thrombi),  so  that  the  hemorrliages,  often  small  and  fine,  stream  off,  as  it 
wer(%  in  irr(»gular  lines  from  the  region  of  tlie  nerve. 

Most  frecjuently,  liowevcr,  the  hemorrhages  are  found  with  nephritic 
retinitis  and  with  other  types  of  retinitis  dependent  uixm  constitutional 
diseases.  Then  they  are  rather  linear  in  form,  but  often  large  and  irregularly 
distributed.  Hemorrhagic  retinitis  may  also  accompany  cardiac  disease, 
general  arterial  sclerosis,  suppressed  menstruation,  and  the  climacteric. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  retina  without  signs  of  retinitis  (apoplexy  of 
the  rrfina)  may  be  the  result  of  senile  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
Then  the  extravasjitions  are  apt  to  be  large,  irregular,  and  to  appear  even 
from  tli(^  first,  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  otherwise  seen.  The  region  of  the 
macula  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  such  extravasations  as  the  arrangement  of 


of  th^ 
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the  fibers  in  this  locality  predisposes  to  them.  When  they  occur  there  they 
produce  an  irr^ular  blotch  or  oval,  usually  with  the  longer  diameter  vertical, 
and  a  corresponding  central  scotoma.  Hemorrhages  of  large  dimensions  and 
drop-like  form  usually  mean  an  extravasation  between  the  internal  limiting 
membrane  of  the  retina  and  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous.  Recent 
investigations  by  J.  Herbert  Fisher  indicate  that  the  blood  is  poured  out 
from  a  retinal  vessel — probably  a  minute  artery — and  detaches  the  internal 
limiting  membrane  from  the  retinal  layers,  accumulating  in  the  space  thus 
formed.  These  are  the  so-called  subhyaloid  hemorrhages,  which  occur  at  the 
yellow  spot  more  than  at  other  parts  of  the  fundus  (Plate  5,  Fig.  IV.). 

Although  many  of  the  causes  of  retinal  hemorrhage  have  been  enumer- 
ated, a  summary  based  upon  Dimmer's  classification  may  be  added  : 

(a)  Hemorrhages  caused  by  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  and 
the  tissues  of  the  blood-vessel  walls :  Pyemia,  septicemia,  ulcerating  endo- 
carditis ;  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  ancl  atheroma  of  the  vessels ; 
loss  of  blood  (menorrhagia,  hematemesis),  anemia  (simple  and  pernicious), 
hemophilia,  purpura,  and  scurvy  ;  diabetes  and  gout ;  malaria  and  recurrent 
fever. 

(b)  Hemorrhages  caused  by  disturbances  in  the  circulation  :  Hypertrophy 
the  heart  and  stenosis  of  the  valves ;  thrombosis  of  the  central  vein  of 

the  retina  and  embolism  of  the  central  artery ;  suffocation,  compression  of 
the  carotid,  hemorrhages  in  the  newly-born ;  and  menstrual  disturbances. 

(c)  Hemorrhages  caused  by  sudden  reduction  of  the  intraocular  tension 
— e.  g.  after  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  and  by  traumatism :  Among  the  latter 
may  be  classed  retinal  hemorrhages  after  large  cutaneous  burns. 

Pathologry. — A  perivasculitis  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
retinal  vessel,  produced  by  the  general  or  local  disturbance,  permits  rup- 
ture of  the  artery  or  vein  -and  consequent  extravasation.  Sometimes  the 
hemorrhage  is  causetl  by  diapedesis  of  blood-corpuscles.  In  some  cases  the 
hemorrhages  are  superficial,  and  leave  the  retina  healthy,  but  in  other 
instances  atrophy  results  and  a  scotoma  permanently  marks  the  spot.  Hem- 
orrhages may  take  place  in  any  layer  of  the  retina,  and  by  preference 
follow  the  larger  blood-vessels.  Sometimes  they  burst  through  the  limiting 
membrane  and  pass  into  the  vitreous.  The  macula,  as  before  stated,  is  a 
favorite  six)t  for  these  lesions.  With  the  hemorrhages  may  be  the  patho- 
logical changes  incident  to  the  various  types  of  serous  and  parenchymatous 
retinitis. 

Progrnoeis. — At  times,  as  already  noted,  superficial  retinal  hemorrhages 
are  absorl)ed  without  leaving  permanent  scars  ;  but  if  the  macula  is  attacked, 
the  visual  disturbance  is  apt  to  be  severe  and  lasting.  Not  only  in  this  sense 
is  the  prognosis  unfavorable,  but  the  retinal  hemorrhage,  in  most  instances 
a  sign  of  serious  constitutional  disturbance,  may  be  the  forerunner  of  extrav- 
asations in  vital  centers.  Secondary  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  may  result ; 
sometimes  glaucoma  is  a  consequence  (see  page  384). 

Treatment. — This  should  be  directed  toward  removing  the  cause  when- 
ever possible  to  determine  it.  Internally,  if  not  otherwise  contraindicated, 
iodid  of  potassium  may  be  given,  ergot,  small  doses  of  pilocarpin,  and 
bichlorid  of  mercury,  according  to  various  indications. 

ICactllar  retinitis  is  a  term  which,  though  often  used  for  only  one  form 
of  retinal  inflammation  occurring  in  the  macula  lutea,  is  really  more  general 
in  its  application,  and  may  include  several  types  of  inflammatory  retinal 
change  specially  located  in  this  region.  The  details  of  these  alterations  are  not 
yet  clearly  understood,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
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other,  neither  by  their  ophthalmoscopic  features  nor  by  what  we  know  thus 
far  of  their  pathology  ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  appearances  of  the 
macula  lutea  vary  considerably  within  normal  limits. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  so-called  "  Gunn's  dots/'  and  these 
are  ordinarily  considered  as  non-pathological  variations  of  the  macula^  for  the 
reason  that  normal  vision  is  found  when  they  exist.  Very  nearly  allied  to 
them  we  have 

Retinitis  Punctata  Albescens  {Central  Punctate  Retinitis). — This 
aflTection  is  classed  as  a  pathological  condition,  not  so  much  because  it  differs 
materially  in  appearance  from  the  Gunn's  dots,  but  because  central  vision  is 
more  or  less  impaired.  Fuchs  and  Liebrecht  call  attention  to  the  similarity 
which  this  disease  may  bear  to  retinitis  pigmentosa,  in  so  far  that  it  may 
occur  in  children,  affecting  several  members  of  the  same  family,  and,  more- 
over, in  children  of  blood-relations.  0(*casionally  there  are  night-blindness 
and  contraction  of  the  visual  field.  Other  cases  have  been  reported  in  middle- 
aged  patients  with  unchanged  peripheral  fields. 

The  most  prominent  feature  is  a  group  of  fine,  shining  dots  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  macula,  often  extending  toward  the  optic  nerve.  Sometimes  the  dots 
are  present  in  great  numbers.  A  central  scotoma,  more  or  less  marked,  can 
be  found,  though  often  exact  measurements  are  necessarj'  to  determine  it ; 
the  peripheral  field  is  unaffected.     Sometimes  vitreous  hemorrhages  occur. 

Nieden  and  Landesberg  think  the  spots  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
administration  of  potassium  iodid  and  mercury,  but  the  real  effect  of  any  treat- 
ment is  uncertain. 

Retinitis  circinata  is  a  term  recently  used  by  Fuchs  to  describe  an 
appearance  of  the  macula  somewhat  similar  to  that  found  in  albuminuric 
retinitis.  A  yellowish-gray  opacity  is  found  in  the  macular  region,  sur- 
rounded at  some  distance  by  a  zone  of  white  spots  or  larger  white  patches.  It 
is  probable  that  this  is  not  an  inflammatoiy  process,  and  that  it  is  due  to 
hemorrhages  taking  place  in  this  locality.  Some  writers  regard  these  points 
only  as  accompaniments  of  albuminuric  retinitis  (Spicer  Holmes),  but  in  a 
typical  case  recently  described  by  Hartridge  no  albumin  could  be  found. 

Solar  Retinitis.— Since  the  sight-purple  in  the  retina  was  discovered 
by  Boll,  what  before  api)care(l  a  mysterious  action  of  the  light  uj)on  the 
retina  is  better  understood.  When  an  excessive  amount  of  light  enters  the 
eye  for  a  considerable  time  the  sight-purple  is  destroyed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  not  renewcKl  either  promptly  or  entirely.  These  changes  in  the 
retina  when  slight  are  not  visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Their  effect  is 
shown  by  considerable  loss  of  central  vision,  though  this  is  not  necessarily 
complete,  and  by  more  or  less  limitation  of  the  visual  fields. 

When,  however,  the  crystalline  lens  has  focussed  the  niys  from  a  strong 
light,  with  the  acc()m])anying  heat,  upon  the  retina — as,  for  example,  when 
an  eye  has  been  directed  toward  the  sun — the  changes  produced  in  tiie  yellow 
spot  are  not  only  mon*  lasting,  but  they  can  often  be  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope. This  has  occurred  particularly  during  observations  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  or  the  effect  of  such  strong  light  has  been  shown  by  experiments 
on  animals.  A  distinct  exudation  in  the  form  of  small  spots  of  retino- 
choroiditis  can  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  macula,  and,  although  these 
ap|)earances  gradually  subside,  a  central  scotoma  may  persist,  which  indicates 
that  the  alterations  in  the  retina  were  extensive. 

The  pathological  changes  are  not  clearly  understood,  but  they  are  proba- 
bly more  nearly  allied  to  the  parenchymatous  type  of  inflammation  than  to 
any  other. 
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No  treatment  has  been  found  of  value  in  even  lessening  the  size  of  the 
scotoma,  although  the  protection  and  rest  of  the  eye  are  indicated. 

Symmetrical  Changes  at  the  Macula  I/Utea  in  Infancy. — This 
peculiar  and  rare  condition  was  first  described  by  Waren  Tay,  the  clinical 
appearance  being  in  every  way  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  cases  of 
embolism  of  the  central  artery.  The  cherry-red  color  of  the  macula,  in 
the  center  of  a  grayish-white  zone  about  the  size  of  tiie  papilla,  is  here,  as 
in  embolism,  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  always  peculiar,  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  being  decidedly  below  the  normal.  It  is  not  certain  what  gives 
rise  to  this  appearance  of  the  retina,  although  the  changes  are  probably  in 
the  deeper  layers,  and  examinations  after  death  show  a  degeneration  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex.  The  disease  is  always 
fatal,  death  occurring  in  from  one  to  two  years.  In  most  of  the  cases  reported 
the  children  were  of  Hebrew  parentage.* 

Suppnratiye  Retinitis  {Purulent  Retinitis;  Embolic  Retlnltlff),—Th\s 
usually  occurs  in  connection  with  severe  inflammation  of  the  choroid,  but  in 
rart»  instances  the  process  can  be  noticed  beginning  in  the  retina  before  the 
vitreous  has  become  cloudy. 

Etiologry*; — It  may  be  caused  by  injury  {e,  (7.  foreign  body),  but  the 
typical  forms  are  due  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  or  to  septic  or  pueri)eral 
conditions.  It  is  also  known  to  exist  with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis. 
In  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  infc^ction  occurs ;  but  it  is  also 
beyond  question  that  bacteria  may  bo  transported  from  other  parts  of  the 
body  into  the  circulation,  and,  finding  lodgement  in  the  retina,  give  rise  to  a 
purulent  inflammation. 

Symptoms. — It  may  happen  that  imperfect  vision  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  but  ordinarily  the  iris  or  choroid  has  previously  become 
involved,  giving  rise  to  ciliary  injection,  pain,  etc.,  the  decrease  in  the  field 
of  vision  or  in  the  more  important  central  vision  resulting  from  the  general 
inflammation.  The  disease  is  often  limited  to  one  eye.  An  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  shows  changes  in  the  retina  only  in  the  early  stages.  These 
are  exudations  and  hemorrhages  which  usually  extend  into  the  vitreous,  the 
latter  soon  becoming  so  turbid  as  to  obscure  the  details  of  the  fundus. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  on  account  of  the  acute  sym|>toms,  or  when 
these  are  absent  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  is  sufficiently  characteristic. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.  After  suppurative  retinitis  is 
well  established  cure  is  imi>ossible.  Occasionally  the  more  acute  symptoms 
will  subside,  but  the  retina  is  always  left  thickened,  more  or  less  detached, 
and  shrinks  finally  into  a  band  of  connec^tive  tissue. 

Treatment. — This  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  an  iritis  or  an  irido- 
choroiditis.  It  is  antiphlogistic.  Atropin  is  of  undoubted  benefit  in  solu- 
tions strong  enough  and  usckI  often  enough  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated.  Pro- 
tection of  the  eye  from  light  gives  comfort,  and  the  use  of  cold  applications 
is  necessary.  When  it  is  possjible  to  rt»duce  the  temperature  of  the  globe, 
it  is  pmbable  that  the  development  of  the  microbes  is  either  tem|X)rarily  or 
permanently  arrested.  In  making  cold  applications  to  the  eye  they  should 
be  used  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
cloth  or  gutta-percha  bag  or  coil  is  not  ke|)t  on  the  globe  long  enough  to 
become  warm. 

Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  anti- 

*  For  a  BUDiDiarT  of  the  literature  of  this  unusual  disease  consuU  an  article  bv  Koller  in 
the  ThmmuHom  of  the  Amerieon  Ophthalmological  Society^  1896,  vol.  yii.,  Part  iii.,  p'.  661. 
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Ntght-bUndnem,- — Tliis  s^ymptum  it?  tlii.*  uiie  which  ordinarily  first 
B  attention  to  the  liisease,  although  it  is  seldura  m^tieeable  until  the 
llmos<*oj)c  shows  changes  in  the  retina  alret^ady  well  advaneed. 

Diuunnlion  of  thr  (\Hiru!  Msion, — This  is  ahnost  invariably  present, 
gh  occasionally  goofl  visual  acuity  rcniainis  for  a  long  time.     Sijnietimes 


/- 


Fig.  258.— Vkual  Aeld  iti  rotlnitis  plgnientOMi. 


BsociattHl  with  a  true  myopia,  but  more  frequently  the  myopia  is  only 
bt ;  ftir  the  patient  approaefies  close  to  objects  in  order  to  obtain  as 
I  retinal  image  as  possilile. 
(hnlravtion  of  tltr  Vimal  FifhL — ^In  typical  cases  this  contraction  is 
tr,  because  the  concentric  restriction  occurs  with  almost  perfect  regti- 


l^rMK  riitiry  flfg^neratlfin  of  the  retiiin  i  Jaeger). 


{Fig.  258),     The  i-ontraction   may  be  extreme,  only  a  small  central 
I  the  field  remaining.     It  is,  hiiwever,  liable  to  many  variations. 

Occa^hmil  ( hhr-hlimhirHs^ — Failure  to   recognize  reil  and  green   is 
Dal  variety  uf  tins  tlefeet. 
ihthftlmo»copiv  rj-dmiiidiion  reveals  the  pigment,  especially  along  the 
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lines  of  the  vessels,  and  always  more  abundant  in  the  periphery  than  near 
the  center  of  the  retina.  The  temporal  side  of  the  fundus  is  generally  more 
affected  than  the  nasal  side.  The  pigment-masses  assume  an  appearance 
resembling  bone-corpuscles,  and  by  the  frequent  union  of  their  processes 
simulate  the  Haversian  canals.  This  results  m  a  picture  so  peculiar  as  to  be 
easily  recognized  when  once  it  has  been  seen  (Fi^.  259). 

The  papilla  is  usually  yellowish-gray  in  color,  with  only  slight  mixing 
of  red,  and,  as  Ijeber  has  noticed,  it  sometimes  has  a  glistening,  tendon-like 
whiteness,  such  as  is  seen  in  extraocular  atrophy.  The  lamina  cribrosa  is 
also  more  or  less  covered,  and  the  whole  papilla  is,  in  general,  smaller  than 
is  ordinarily  the  rule.  The  vessels  are  greatly  contracted  and  their  number 
is  diminished.  Often  their  walls  contain  white  patches  or  are  edged  with 
white  lines.  The  general  fundus  is  frequently  wainscotted  on  account  of  the 
absorption  of  the  retinal  pigmented  ej)ithelium.  Posterior  polar  cataract 
may  be  a  complication.     Opacities  in  the  vitreous  are  rare. 

Diagrnosis. — This  is  usually  easy.  The  symptom  of  myopia  might  lead 
one  to  susj>ect  this  defect  of  vision  at  first,  but  in  the  typical  forms  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  when  the  peculiar  star-like 
pigment-dots  which  characterize  the  disease  become  apparent.  The  diagnosis 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms  detailed,  especially 
the  night-blindness.  The  aisease  is  distinguished  from  disseminated  choroid- 
itis by  the  difference  in  the  pigmentation.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
this  affection  and  certain  tyi)es  of  syphilitic  retino-choroiditis ;  but  in  the 
latter  the  pigment-spots  are  not  of  characteristic  form,  they  do  not  follow 
the  blood-vessels,  and  vitreous  opacities  are  usually  present.  Pigmentary 
degeneration  of  the  retina  is  always  bilateral. 

Progrnosis. — The  disease  invariably  progresses  from  bad  to  worse.  In  cer- 
tain cases  it  remains  at  an  apparent  standstill  for  many  years,  but  gradually 
new  spots  appear,  nearer  and  nearer  the  center  of  the  retina  and  associated  with 
a  corresponding  contraction  in  the  field.  The  night-blindness  becomes  more 
annoying,  and  by  the  time  middle  life  is  reached  or  old  age  approaches  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sufferers  cannot  find  their  way  about  without  assistance. 

Treatment. — Thus  far,  this  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  all  forms. 
It  is  true  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  strychnin  seems  to  retard  the 
disease  in  some  cases,  and  roiK)rts  of  the  good  effect  of  electricity,  in  the  form 
of  galvanism,  have  appeared,  but,  nevertheless,  the  treatment  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  there  is  none  thus  far  to  be  relied  upon. 

Non-pigmented  Sclerosis  of  the  Retina  {Retinitifi  PUpnentosa 
Atypica;  Pigmental  RetinitiH  irithout  Charactetnsfic  Pigment). — This  form 
has  been  referred  to  when  considering  the  tyi)ieal  disease,  and  the  differences 
between  the  varieties  have  been  noticed.  While  it  may  occur  in  extreme 
cases,  as  before  stated,  that  all  the  subjective  symptoms  of  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa are  present,  with  no  pigment,  so  also  are  there  various  degrees 
between  these  two  extremes  in  which  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  agrees 
more  or  less  completely  with  what  might  be  ex|)ected  from  the  symptoms. 

The  pathological  process  in  these  atypical  forms  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  disease  ai)parently  passes  through  three  of  the  stages  descril>ed 
when  considering  the  usual  form,  but  the  last  is  omitted — little  or  no  pig- 
mentary degeneration  takes  place.  This  is  the  only  essential  difference  in  the 
two  forms,  the  clinical  history,  course,  and  prognosis  being  the  same.* 

*  CioJild  (A minis  of  Ophthalmology,  vi.,  1897)  thinks  these  cases,  which  may  be  designated 
non-pigmente<)  retinal  atrophy,  are  more  numerous  than  is  suspected.  In  his  paper  the  lit- 
erature is  reviewed. 
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Other  atypical  varietkH  liave  been  described  ;  masfsint;  of  the  pigment  in 
the  macular  region  and  coiTe,sjK>nding^  central  sei»tomii  ;  irregular  rlistributinn 
of  the  ptgnient,  associated  witli  el  ear*  sliiniiig  s|>ot!^  lying  l)eiieath  the  vessels  ; 
and  pigment  degeneration  aceonipanied  with  Ivroad  peripheral  zones  of  cht)- 
Toidal  atrophy.  In  rart'  instances  the  disease  is  complicated  with  chronic 
glaucoma. 

Retinitis  Proliferans, — This  disi^ase,  like  retinitis  jjigmentosa,  is  not  a 
true  inriamination  t>f  the  retinat  but  has  been  considered  hy  Mauz  to  rep- 
resent a  proliferation  of  the  c(*iineetive  tissue  of  that  membrane.  Indeed. 
there  is  a  [)roliienition  of  Mnllcr*s  fibers  nnd  a  forniation  of  new  connec- 
tive tissue  aEU(»ng  them.  It  presents  itself  as  leallicry,  l*hiish-white  expan- 
sions of  tissue,  often  extending  from  the  retina  into  the  vitreons.  These 
bands  may  <x.vnr  in  any  portion  of  the  fundus,  and  may  Ibllow  the  course  <>f 
the  vessels,  but  they  are  usually  situated  near  ttie  optic  nerve,  and  bend  aV)out 
it  in  more  or  less  concentric  curves  (Denig).  Xew-iVirmcd  blood-vessels  occa- 
sinually   lie  above  the  masses.     Visirm  is  usually  seriously  disttu'bed. 

The  cause  of  the  affection  is  not  well  known  ;  syphilis  and  tranrna- 
tisni  are  etiologieid  faetc»rs.  Leber  attributes  the  foi-niatlon  of  these  masses 
to  re(M!ated  hemorrhages  in  the  vitreons  or  retiiui.  \^  a  c«*mplieatitjg  cir- 
euiiistance  there  may  l)e  detaeluuent  of  the  retina.  The  ophthahnoseopic 
H|*[)earance  is  ^trikiug.  In  one  cnsc^  of  retinitis  albuminui'iea  which  the  writer 
has  observed  these  bauds  r»f  connective  tissue  almost  encireic<l  the  entrance 
of  the   ncrve^  and,  ciirvfng  thence  toward  the  maenla.  presented  a   highly 
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Fio,  30>.— AOgloid  Btrejiki  In  the  retinii  (from  a  case  under  rhe  care  ori>r.  de  Schweiniu). 

'^^**^^^ristie  picture.     As  far  as  known,  they  continue  unchanged  in  spite 
^^    ^1  treatment.' 

Angioid  Streaks  in  ttie  Retina  (Rdmal  Pirpnenf  Strm). — Pigment 

'  F'or  an  t'lcfllfiit  arooimt  of  netiiikb  proliferans  consult  an  article  bv  Weeks,  Train, 
^•■^er,  Ophik.  Soc,  Till.,  1897,  p.  158. 
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Htriie,  the  rc8ult  of  the  metamorphosis  of  retinal  hemorrhages,  difiiised,  ac- 
cording to  Ward  Iloldcn,  in  a  linear  manner  through  the  deep  layers  of  this 
membrane,  present  a  striking  ophthalmoscopic  picture,  resembling,  in  manj 
reHp(;(;ts,  a  system  of  obliterated  vessels.     Dark,  reddish-brown,  somewhat 

f^raniihir  bands  or  striie,  lying  beneath  the  retinal  vessels,  often  in  the  neigh- 
>orfiood  of  the  disk,  extend  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  fundus.  Their 
direct  connection  witii  hemorrhages  has  been  demonstrated  by  Plange,  Knapp, 
Ilolden,  and  de  Hchweinitz  (Fig.  260). 

Retinitis  Striata. — This  name  was  proposed  by  Nagel  to  describe  an 
aflr<[>(;tion  originally  pictured  by  Jaeger,  and  characterized  by  Hght  or  yellowish- 
wiiito  Htri{)eH,  often  branched,  lying  beneath  the  retinal  vessels.  The  stripes 
extend  from  the  i)erii)hery  toward  the  disk.  They  may  be  bordered  by  lines 
of  pigment.  Tlie  etiology  of  the  stripes  is  unknown,  but,  like  the  angioid 
streaks,  they  nrobablv  have  their  origin  in  the  metamorphosis  of  retinal 
licmorrhnges  (ilolden).  L.  Caspar  contends  that  all  retinal  striations — or, 
iiH  fie  calls  the  aflcction,  chorio-retinitis  striata — represent  the  final  stages  of 
spontaneously  (Hired  detachments  of  the  retina. 

Detachment  or  Separation  of  the  Retina  {Ablatio  give  AmoHo 
Jtetimr). — This  consists  in  a  separation  of  the  choroid  from  the  retina,  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  float  in  the  vitreous. 

Etiolofiry. — Tfie  causes  of  detachment  of  the  retina  may  be — 

1.  Stretching  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid.  To  this  can  be  attributed  the 
griMitest  number  of  eases.  It  occurs  in  high  degrees  of  myopia  (malignant 
mifoptn).  The  rc^tina  is  attached  only  loosely  to  the  choroid,  and  firmly  jabont 
the  optic  nerve  and  near  the  ciliary  processes.  As  the  globe  increases  in  siae, 
the  sclerotic  and  <»horoid,  each  being  somewhat  elastic,  are  stretched  more  and 
nion»,  until  the  circumference  of  the  retina  becomes  less  than  the  space  which 
it  should  fill,  and  there  is,  ctinseciuently,  separation  of  the  retina  from  the 
adja<vnt  ch«>n>id  throughout  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  extent. 

2.  The  n^tina  may  be  pushed  from  the  choroid  into  the  vitreous.  This 
may  he  due  to  {a)  a  solid  substance,  as  a  tumor  or  bysticercus ;  or  (6)  a  fluid, 
su(*h  as  an  exudation  fn>m  the  chon>id.  It  is  jwssible  that  a  serous  inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid  is,  in  manv  castas,  a  cause  of  the  retinal  detachment 
llrniorrhagt»s  in  the  choroid  would,  of  course,  produce  the  same  result,  this 
onMirrinjr,  tor  example,  in  owrations  for  glaucoma  or  as  the  result  of  injury. 

.'{.  The  n^tina  may  In*  drawn  away  tn>m  the  choroid  into  the  vitreous. 
LclxM'  and  Nonlonson  hold  that  the  changes  commence  primarily  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlu^  cMliarv  body.  A  fibrillary  di^^ieration  of  the  vitreous  com- 
mences, and  as  that  humor  shrinks  the  retina  is  graduallv  drawn  away  from 
the  ehon>itl.  Knptun^  of  the  retina  txvurs,  and  the  fluid  from  the  vitrcoos 
iv:iss«\«^  beneath  it  thnuigh  the  ojvning.  IVtachments  of  the  retina  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  may  alM>  iHvur  when.  fn>m  injur\-  or  i^jx^ration,  there  has  been  any 
considerable  loss  of  the  vitnn^us  humor. 

Retinal  detachment  is  more  fnH|uent  in  men  than  in  women. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — The  morbid  conditions  vary  according  to  the 
eauM^s  alx^ve  mentioniHl.  Where  the  membrane  has  been  pushed  away  and 
still  n^sts  on  a  solitl  l>ase,  as.  for  example,  on  a  sarcoma  of  the  choTx>id^  h  is 
inuut>vable.  still  n^tains  mon^  or  less  of  its  normal  color,  and  in  parts  may 
l>e  t'ound  to  Iv  mon^  vasindar  than  usual.  Onlinarily.  however,  thei>p  is 
fluid  Ivhind  the  n^tina,  and  it  flints  in  a  fluid  vitreous.  Then  it  has  loss  its 
uMial  t"s>lt>r.  and,  although  the  ves?<'ls  retain  their  place  ynth  re^rd  to  dbe 
nMina,  IxMh  may  fltvu  togi^ther,  movinir  with  the  motions  of  the  globe.  Am 
the  n  tinal  vcssi^ls  rise  over  the  sejuratcil  [K>rtion,  they  first  lose  the  ^^ 


Fig,  2fil.— Detachment  of  the  retina. 


usually  U3  tlie   lower  jHirtton  of  the  eye. 

ijuite  f^mallf  like  a  series  of  furrows  ; 

at  other  times  an  ahiiost  cireular  sepa- 

miinn  uceui^. 

Impiirtaiit  changes  also  take  place 

in    the    tissue    of    the    retina    itself 

(Klt*ljsK     As  the  rods  ant  I  cones  are 

niaeerattHl  hy  the  fliiitl  in  which  they 

fl<iiit    they    ixM?oine    swollen,    entirely 

losing  their  original  structure  and  eon- 

se<^|iiently  tlieir  fnncticKi*     The  hearing 

of  these  facts  tin   iittcinpts  to  replace 

the  retina  is  evident. 

The  ophihilmoHi'fqnr  p'wtun'  of  ex- 
tensive retinal  detachment  is  one  which 

cannot  he  mistaken  t*or  anything  else. 

With   the  ij [aright  image  the  oljscrver 

sees  the  grayisli-white  fold  waving  a8 

the  eye  moves  in  varions  tiirectionSj 

and  in  the  nntinlati<»ns   the  brunches 

of  the  vessels  are  l*roiight  into  view^     The  inverted   image  gives  a  general 

view  of  the  condition,  and  often  the  whole  or   most  of  the  detached  area 

is  bronght   into  the  field  at  ouce^  showing  still  better  the  arningement  of 

the  retinal  vessels.     They  spread  over  the   surface    of  the    Htiating   retina, 

sometimes  appearing  on  the  surface 
or  airain  liepresseil  beneatli  it,  where 
it  may  he  covered  with  a  wliitish 
elond,  probably  due  to  local  extrava- 
sation of  the  sul*retiiial  fluid.  The 
other  pcjrtions  of  tlie  retina  are  ciften 
almost  uurmab  although  tlje  |>a}>il!a 
mav  ajipear  more  congested  than 
usual  (Fig.  2(j1). 

Sitfjjertlre  Spuptojm, — (1)  Im~ 
prrfi'riio}i  of  fhv  Vmial  Firhh — 
When  the  fletachment  rR*curs  sud- 
denly—fc>r  example,  immediately 
following  some  strain  or  eifttrt  <>f 
the  individual — he  notices  what  he 
eidls  a  dark  eloud  or  mist,  which 
lie  may  try  to  juish  away.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  scutouia  etUTcsponding 
to  tile  detaeliment.  Wherever  the 
detachment  oeenrs  there  is  eorre- 
Bponding  loss  of  vision,  and  eonse([uently  the  field  assumes  every  possible 
Varietj^  of  form  (Fig.  262  ;  see  also  Figs.' 287  and  2HS). 

2.  Mdainorphopsin,—Thh  U  not  of  the  slight  degree   found  in  serous 
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retinitis,  but  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  lines  of  a  page  to  be  zigzag  or  the 
letters  to  be  separated  widely  from  each  other. 

3.  Dyschromatopsia  is  also  present,  and  the  diflSeulty  in  recognizing  colors 
is  noted  even  in  parts  of  the  field  apparently  unaifected. 

Scintillations  or  phospheneat  cannot  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball 
over  the  separated  retina. 

Other  alterations  are  not  infrequent  with  detached  retina ;  opacities  may 
appear  in  the  vitreous  humor,  and  with  these  or  independently  of  them  iritis, 
irido-choroiditis,  or  cataract. 

Diagnosis. — Extensive  detachment,  as  before  stated,  is  easily  recognized, 
both  because  of  the  clearness  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  and  from  the. 
subjective  symptoms.  If  the  vitreous  is  filled  with  opacities  and  obscures 
the  details  of  the  fundus,  an  examination  of  the  visual  field  gives  diagnostic 
proof.  The  diiferenee  between  a  retina  sej)arated  by  fluid  or  by  a  solid 
growth — e.  g,  a  tumor — has  been  pointed  out. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — Usually  the  detachment  extends  more  and  more, 
and  the  portions  of  the  retina  which  at  first  remained  comi)anitively  healthy 
either  become  detached  or  undergo  pathological  changes.  In  certain  rare 
instances,  however,  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  retina  is  reapplied  to  the 
choroid  with  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  vision.  It  is  not  at  all 
certain  under  what  circumstances  such  an  improvement  oci;urs. 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  cases  of  improvement  have 
occurred  when  the  patient  was  in  a  recumbent  position  for  a  considerable 
time  because  of  illness  or  for  other  reiisons,  the  plan  of  treatment  usually 
advised  first  is  rest  in  bed  for  days  or  even  weeks.  This  is  much  easier  to 
prescribe  than  to  accomplish.  A^arious  other  j)lans  have  therefore  been  sug- 
gested, which  have  for  their  object — 

(a)  Absorption  of  the  fluid  by  medication.  This  includes  the  adminis- 
tration of  laxatives,  salicylate  of  sodium,  iodid  of  potassium,  the  hypodermic 
use  of  pilocarpin,  mercurial  inunctions,  etc. 

(6)  Absorption  of  the  fluid  or  coagulation  by  electrolysis.  Attempts  have 
been  made  by  Wray  and  others  to  produce  absorption  of  the  subretinal  fluid 
by  moans  of  the  electric  current.  Clavelier  recommends  a  strength  of  five 
milliamp^res  continued  one  minute,  and  many  excellent  results  have  followed 
this  method.  More  testimony  is  necessary,  however,  before  definite  opinions 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  this  agent. 

((')  Removal  of  the  fluid  by  operation.  Again,  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  give  exit  to  the  subretinal  fluid,  with  the  hoi)e  that  as  the 
retina  came  in  contact  with  the  choroid  it  would  be  reapplied  and  resume  its 
function.  But  whether  that  fluid  was  drawn  away  with  a  syringe  or  allowed 
to  escape  through  a  puncture  in  the  sclerotic,  the  results  have  been  for  the  most 
part  unsiitisfactorv.  Equally  unreliable  has  been  the  plan  suggested  by  de 
Wecker  of  j)assing  a  gold  wire  through  the  sclerotic  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
stint  dminage.  Closely  allied  to  this  plan  of  treatment  is  that  recommended 
long  ago  by  von  Graefe.  In  this  methcxl  two  needles  are  passed  through  the 
sclerotic,  and,  transfixing  the  retina  as  is  d(me  with  the  lens  in  laceration  of 
the  capsule,  an  o|)ening  is  thus  made  in  the  detached  membrane,  the  sub- 
retinal fluid  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  vitreous.  Although  this  is  one 
of  the  oldest  methods,  it  still  gives  as  good  results  as  any  other.  Deutsch- 
mann  has  recently  reconimonded  division  of  the  retina  and  vitreous  humor, 
all  strands  between  the  retina  and  the  shrinking  vitreous  being  thoroughly 
separated.  He  has  also  assisted  his  lacerationH)peration  by  transplanting  the 
vitreous  humor  of  a  rabbit  into  the  affected  eye.     Finally,  attempts  nave 
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been  made  to  set  up  an  inflammation  which  by  exudation  should  bring 
the  separated  membranes  together.  For  this  purpose  iodin  solution  has 
been  injected  beneath  the  retina  (Schoeler's  method),  but  the  reaction  is  so 
great  that  the  plan  is  only  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  Charles  Stedman 
Bull's  conclusion  in  regard  to  treatment  is  that  no  better  means  for  dealing 
with  retinal  detachment  has  been  devise<l  than  rest  on  the  back  in  bed, 
atropin,  a  bandage,  and  the  administration  of  some  drug  which  may  induce 
absorption  of  the  subretinal  fluid. 

Glioma  of  the  Retina. — This  growth  is  fully  described  in  the  section 
on  Morbid  Intraocular  Growths,  on  page  494. 

Subretinal  Cysticercus. — This  is  occasionally  met  with,  especially  in 
Grermany,  but  is  practically  unknown  in  America.  When  the  entozo5n  is 
thus  lodged  beneath  the  retina,  it  develops  there,  pushes  out  into  the  vitreous, 
and  the  different  stages  of  its  growth  can  be  easily  studied  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ophthalmoscope.  These  parasites  have  been  removed  with  compara- 
tively little  injury  to  the  eye  or  detriment  to  vision. 
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In  this  section  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  affections  commonly 
classed  as  amblyopias  or  amauroses,  although  in  many  of  thc*ni  tlie  optic 
nerve  is  primarily  or  secondarily  affected  :  they  will  be  considered  in  another 
article  (page  457),  as  will  also  many  of  the  congenital  peculiarities  of  the 
optic  disk  (pages  191-195). 

Hyperemia  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — A  congestimi  of  the  optie  nf  rvecao 
only  be  diagnosed  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  when  the  intraoeular  end 
of  the  papilla  is  involved  ;  and  the  color  of  the  normal  papilla  h  subject  to 
such  wide  variation  in  different  individuals  that  a  positive  diagiiOiiis  of  hy- 
peremia, even  where  it  is  strongly  suspected,  is  frequently  dittii-ultj  unli^i 
the  papilla  has  been  previously  examined  under  normal  conditions  or  unless 
the  nerve  in  question  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  other  side.  It  shoe's 
itself  in  a  deepening  of  the  normal,  slightly  rosy  tint  of  tht*  papilla,  the 
larger  vessels  remaining  unchanged,  or,  at  most,  the  veins  showing  enlarge- 
ment. Its  diagnosis  is  chiefly  of  value  as  a  premonition  of  «j)t)n>aching 
inflammation  or  of  inflammation  already  existing  farther  back  in  the  nerve. 
It  also  occurs  in  many  cases  of  choroiditis  or  with  inflammation  or  irritation 
of  the  iris,  cornea,  or  ciliary  body.  Where,  in  addition  to  a  (lf'^•i<led  orm- 
gestion,  the  outlines  of  the  papilla  become  at  all  indistinct,  it  is  preferable  to 
speak  of  slight  or  incipient  optic  neuritis. 

Optic  Neuritis. — Where  an  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  is  plainly 
revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  is  commonly  called  papiUitiH,  although  in 
many  cases  the  retro-ocular  portion  of  the  nerve  is  also  involved,  sometimes 
very  extensively. 

Where  from  the  severity  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  in  comparison  with 
the  negative  or  slightly  pronounced  character  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  symp- 
toms an  inflanmiation  of  the  nerves  between  the  eye  and  the  chiasm  is  diag- 
nosed, the  condition  is  termed  rctm-bulbar  7\enritls. 

Papillitis,  or  Intraocular  Optic  Neuritis.— Soon  after  the  invention 
of  i\w  ophthalmoscope  permitted  intraocular  lesions  to  be  studied  during  life, 
V.  Graefe  was  led  to  divide  inflammations  of  the  optic  disk  into  two  classes : 

tapillitis  from  stasis  (Sfftnungspapiiie),  conmionly  called  choked  disk,  which 
e  supposed  to  be  due  to  edema  and  hyj)eremia  of  the  disk  from  increased 
intracranial  pressure ;  and  descending  neurit  is,  sometimes  known  as  simple 
optic  7ieuritii<,  in  which  he  believed  that  the  inflammation  spread  down  the 
nerve-trunk  from  the  intracranial  lesion.  The  experience  of  subsequent  years 
has  shown  that  the  lines  between  these  two  forms  cannot  be  drawn  sharply, 
either  from  a  pathological  or  an  etiological  standpoint,  although  for  practical 
purposes  the  distinction  is  a  useful  one. 

Objective  Symptoms. — In  its  pronounced  form  choked  disk  is  charac- 
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Fm.  1.— PUpiJIitis  I  choked  dUk)  (modiJifti  from  Haab). 
Fig,  IL— Post-papillitif  atrophy  of  tht^  opt ie  dink  (modified  from  Haab). 
Flo,  HI.— Simplii  or  uray  afrnpliy  of  optit'  disk  <  frmii  a  vnsv  of  lonmiotor  atdxm), 
Fig.  JV- — Eiiib<*liLii  trophy  of  tin.' optic  disk,  vvillj  si^eoiidiiry  ri'tinoeboroiilal  ntroplik  chunges 
ideSchwdriiU)* 
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terized  by  entire  obliteration  of  the  outlines  of  the  papilla,  an  elevated  mass 
of  tissue^  marked  on  the  surface  by  radiating  strise  which  fade  off  gradually 
into  the  surrounding  retina,  taking  its  place ;  near  the  center  of  this  the 
larger  retinal  vessels  appear,  the  veins  being  generally  large  and  tortuous, 
while  the  arteries  often  are  apparently  reduced  in  size.  On  and  close  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  elevation  may  generally  be  seen  numerous  enlarged  capil- 
lary vessels,  while  on  its  borders  and  in  the  surrounding  retina  small  patches 
of  whitish  exudate  and  hemorrhages^  often  flame-shaped,  are  not  uncommon. 
Very  rarely  pulsation  of  the  retinal  atienes  has  been  seen  (Plate  6,  Fig.  I.). 

When  the  hemorrhages  and  patches  of  exudate  are  large  and  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  disk,  the  condition  is  more  often  termed 
neuro-retiniiiSy  and  in  such  cases  opacities  may  develop  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  vitreous,  sometimes  with  newly-fanned  blood-vessels  leading  out  to 
them.  The  height  of  the  elevation,  measured  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
varies  from  1  D.  to  6  D.  If  it  is  less  than  this,  the  term  choked  disk  haraly 
applies,  and  the  condition  verges  into  that  of  simple  papillitis,  where,  with 
less  complete  obliteration  of  the  borders  of  the  papilla,  with  much  less  strongly 
marked  striation,  hemorrhages  and  exudate  may  occur  even  more  extensively 
than  in  cases  of  pronounced  choked  disk. 

In  some  c&ses  the  condition  of  choked  disk  may  persist  with  little  change 
for  months  or  even  for  a  year  or  more,  but  sooner  or  later,  if  the  patient 
lives,  the  elevation  recedes ;  the  striation  of  the  tissue  becomes  less  marked ; 
the  hemorrhages  and  exudate,  if  any  existed,  are  absorl)ed  ;  and  the  outlines 
of  the  papilla  b^n  to  show  dimly.  With  the  continuation  of  this  retro- 
gressive process  tne  picture  generally  changes  to  that  of  neuritic  atrophy,  to 
be  described  later  on.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  inflammation  has 
not  been  very  severe  nor  prolonged,  the  nerve  may  gradually  assume  an 
almost  normal  aspect. 

Subjective  Symptoms. — While,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  cases 
of  choked  disk  the  disturbance  of  vision  increases  with  the  evidence  of  stasis 
10  the  papilla,  this  rule  is  subject  to  great  exceptions.  The  vision  of  eyes 
presenting  the  same  ophthalmoscopic  picture  is  found  to  vary  between  the 
normal  and  complete  blindness ;  occasionally  marke<l  choked  disk  persists  for 
many  months  without  any  perceptible  impairment  of  sight.  This  fact  and 
the  fact  that  the  sight  may  be  subject  to  sudden  changes  without  any  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  suggest  that  much  of 
the  disturbance  of  vision  may  be  due  to  accompanying  retro-^ulbar  or  intra- 
cranial lesions.  The  cwcurrence  of  normal  vision  with  marked  choked  disk, 
where  the  development  of  the  papillitis  is  not  too  sudden,  may  be  explained, 
as  Leber  suggests,  on  the  ground  that  the  nerve-fibers  may  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  changed  position  and  increased  pressure  without  inii)airment  of 
function. 

Where,  as  is  common,  the  sight  is  seriously  interfered  with  in  the  course 
of  the  papillitis,  there  is  generally  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  central  acuity, 
sometimes  with  a  central  scotmna,  more  often  with  a  eontracfion  of  the  field 
at  the  periphery,  and  frequently  more  marked  at  the  nasal  side  ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  the  field  of  vision  is  interfered  with  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  varia- 
tions. The  color-sense  necessarily  suffers  greatly  in  the  severe  eases,  but  if 
the  amblyopia  is  not  extreme  it  may  be  very  little  affected.  Sometimes  with 
marked  peripheric  contraction  of  the  field  for  white  the  color-limits  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  field  may  be  normal.  Disturbances  of  the  normal 
relations  of  the  color-limits  may  b(»  observed — e.  cj,  red  in  certain  areas  may 
be  seen  farther  toward  the  |)eri|>hery  than  blue. 
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Some  patients  complain  of  fla^>hes  of  light  and  other  sulyeotive  phenomena 
indieating  irritation  of  the  optir-nerve  tiliers. 

With  the  ^nhf^iilenec  of  the  ophthahnoseopic  symptoms  un  improvement 
of  vision  generally  set^  in,  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  when  treating 
of  the  Prognoiris* 

Pathology. — Fiithologii^allvt  the  dii?tinetion  hetween  choLrd  dkk  and  rfc- 
seendirtg  or  simple  mffrlfij^  h  fVnrnd  to  he  entirely  arhitrary.  In  some  cases 
in  which,  during  life,  there  was  a  ehuke4l  ilisk,  poM-mortem  examination 
reveals  that  the  inflammation  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  intraocular 
part  of  the  nerve,  with  a  tlistention  of  tlie  intervaginal  space  by  serous  fluid 
as  almost  the  only  retroHx-ular  symj>toni.  In  others  there  is  marked,  some- 
times purulent,  inflammation  in  the  intervaginal  space  and  tlie  nerve-sheaths, 
with  very  little  aHcction  of  the  nerve;  while  in  still  otliei^  the  nerve-trunk 
is  the  seat  of  an  intense  interstitial  inflammation,  and  the  intervaginal  sjiace 
and  outer  sheath  are  normah  CoJiversely^  the  ophthalmost-opie  picture  of 
simple  neuritis  or  neuro-retinitis  may  coexist  with  intlammation  of  the  nerve- 
trunk  or  with  a  normal  nerve-trunk  and  extensj%'e  htfdmps  or  inflammation 
in  the  intervaginal  space  and  its  walls. 

Microseo]iieally,  a  choked  disk  in  the  early  stages  shows  sevei*e  venous 
hyperi'mia,  with  some  edema,  although  on  account  of  post-mortem  changes 


FtfJ,  'i<jk.1.— Fran  a  |ilii.l<t-inirri«.yrrafiti  hy  I>r,  Jattn's  Wallacf  ^if  a  st'rO<»Ji  of  a  cluiki-^l  «li.-.k  |'rt'j»inri.'<l  I'V 

l>r.  Willittiii  Tli'»mso]L 

the  latter  lesion  is  less  marked  than  wcndd  be  exjRvted  from  the  ojrhthalmo- 
scopic  appeamnce ;  and  a  tnarked  swelling  of  tlie  nerve-fibers,  I^ater,  the 
tissues  become  inHltnited  with  teuk^R'Vtcs,  and  accumulations  of  these  at 
points  eorres;>oiiding  to  the  areas  of  whitish  exudate  seen  during  life  are 
found  to  hav  imdergont*  granular  or  fatty  degeneniti^m.  Frcslr  licmorriiages 
are,  of  course,  visible  as  su(4i,  while  older  ones  are  suggested  hy  patches  of 
pigment.  Si  ill  latrT,  tli(^  formation  of  new  connet^tive  tissue  hecomcs  apparent, 
espei'ially  along  the  hlotK^vt^■<scls,  the  walls  of  which  are  often  much  thick- 
ened. The  nerve-fiht^rs  atrophy  to  a  givater  or  less  extent,  their  place  being 
taken  \i\'  granules  and  mintite  iat-like  globules,  which  in  their  turn  become 
ahsorbe<l  ( Fig.  2*Jo). 

The  clianges  in  the  retrcMK-ular  |)ortion  id*  the  nerve-trunk  are  mainly 
those  of  an  interditial  munth,  the  septa  of  eonneetive  tissue  being  snfiltratrsl 
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with  leukocytes  and,  later,  thickened  from  new  formation  of  connective  tissue. 
From  the  resulting  pressure,  and  perhaps  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
ptomainSj  the  nerve-fibers,  if  the  process  continues  long,  undergo  degenera- 
tive clianges  and  atrophy.  The  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve-fibers, 
sometimes  described  as  medullary  neuritis^  are  probably,  as  Alt  suggests, 
merely  secondary  to  interstitial  inflammation  or  to  degeneration  elsewhere. 

Where,  with  the  main  lesion  in  the  nerve-head,  the  signs  of  inflammation 
extend  into  the  nerve-trunk  for  a  short  distance  toward  the  brain,  the  con- 
dition is  termed  ascendhig  neuritia.  In  such  cases  edema  of  the  nerve-trunk 
has  been  frequently  found.  Besides  the  hydrops  of  the  intervaginal  space, 
which  is  so  common,  optic  perineuritis  often  occurs  in  the  form  of  more  or 
less  inflammation  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  pial  and  dural  sheaths  and 
of  the  arachnoidal  framework  l>etween  them.  This  may  be  slight,  or  so 
severe  as  eventually  to  obliterate  the  intervaginal  space  with  a  mass  of  new- 
formed  connective  tissue. 

Etiology. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  typical  choked  disk  is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  intracranial  tumory  some  observers  stating  that  it  occurs  in  95 
per  cent,  of  all  erases  of  such  tumors.  The  nature  of  the  tumor  seems  to  be 
of  very  little  importance :  it  may  occur  with  any  of  the  neoplasms,  whether 
of  the  brain-substance,  of  the  meninges,  or  of  the  bony  walls,  or  with  gum- 
mata,  tul)ercles,  cysts  (whether  of  entozoic  or  other  origin),  abscesses,  or  aneur- 
ysms.    Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  are  especially  apt  to  produce  it. 

The  method  in  which  brain-tumors  cause  optic  neuritis  is  a  matter  still 
in  dispute.  Von  Graefe  supposed  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  intracranial 
pressure,  an  abnormal  amount  of  fluid  was  forced  into  the  intervaginal  space, 
and  pn)duced  a  stasis  in  the  papilla  which  tended  to  become  exaggenited  on 
account  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  walls  of  the  channels  through  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  These  acted,  it  was  supposed,  like  the  abdominal  rings  in  a 
case  of  strangulated  hernia,  the  pressure,  naturally,  having  a  greater  effect 
upon  the  outflow  through  the  yielding  veins  than  upon  the  inflow  through  the 
stiffer-walled  arteries.  This  theory  received  considerable  supjiort  from  the 
observation  of  Manz  and  others,  that  in  many  cases  of  brain-tumor  there  act- 
ually existed  a  distention  of  the  intervaginal  space  with  cerehro-spinal  fluid. 

The  otlier  most  widely  accepted  theory  is  that  of  Leber  and  Deutsehmann, 
who  hold  that  the  optic  neuritis  in  these  eases  is  not  merely  a  stasis,  but  is  an 
active  inflammation  caused  by  the  passage  of  irritating  substances,  produced 
cither  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  tumor,  from  the  cranial  cavity  down  to  the 
nerve-head.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  a  certain 
amount  of  meningitis  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  brain- 
tumors,  and  that  in  many  cases  no  hydrops  of  the  intervaginal  space  can  be 
found,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  normal  intervaginal  space  with  marked  interstitial 
inflammation  of  the  nerve-trunk.  The  alleged  production  of  the  symptoms 
of  choked  disk  in  animals  by  injections  into  the  cranial  cavity  or  into  the 
vaginal  space  are  not  admitted  as  evidence  by  the  supporters  of  the  inflam- 
mation-theory, on  the  ground  that  higher  pressures  were  used  than  prol)al)ly 
ever  occur  in  the  human  being.  The  objection  that  typical  choked  disk  is 
seldom  observed  in  cases  of  acute  meningitis  is  met  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  slight  neuritis  which  is  often  observed  does  occiisionally  develop  into  a 
choked  disk  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough. 

A  careful  review  of  all  the  available  facts  leads  one  to  believe  that  while, 
in  certain  cases,  the  element  of  intracranial  and  intervaginal  pressure  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of  choked  disk,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  latter  depends  upon  an  active  inflammation. 
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In  addition^  there  should  be  mentioned  the  theory  of  Parinaud,  who  holds 
that  choked  disk  results  from  an  extension,  through  the  trunk  of  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  papilla,  of  the  interstitial  edema  of  the  brain-tissue  which  is  so 
commonly  found  in  intracranial  troubles.  This  edema  of  the  nerve-trunk 
is  also  recognized  by  Ulrich,  but  he  holds  that  its  effects  upon  the  papilla  are 
produced  not  directly,  but  by  compressing  the  central  retinal  vein. 

The  importance  of  optic  neuritis  as  a  symptom  of  brain-tumor  can  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that,  aside  from  its  frequency,  it  is  sometimes  the 
first  symptom  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  patient ;  in  fact,  the  progress  of  the 
tumor  may  be  so  slow  that,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Leber,  a  slight  optic 
neuritis  may  even  pass  over  into  atrophy  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient,  years  before  death  occnirs.  The  occurrence  of  a  double  choked  disk, 
then,  without  other  grounds  for  its  explanation,  is  always  sufficient  reason 
for  a  strong  suspicion  of  brain-tumor.  As  a  source  of  error  in  such  cases, 
may  be  mentioned  the  unique  case  of  Krohn,  in  which  a  double  optic  neuritis 
was  caused  by  a  small  metastatic  tumor  from  an  ovarian  carcinoma  develop- 
ing in  the  optic  nerve  immediately  behind  each  globe. 

In  rare  cases  the  optic  neuritis  accompanying  brain-tumor  is  one^idedj 
and  may  even  occur  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  gn>wth.  This  is  explained 
by  the  supporters  of  the  pressure  theorj'  of  choked  disk  on  the  ground  of  a 
localized  meningitis  or  hemorrhage. 

Of  extreme  rarity  also  is  the  occurrence,  in  a  case  of  suspected  brain- 
tumor,  of  a  second  attack  of  jHipillitin  some  time  after  the  first  has  subsided. 
In  the  case  of  de  Schweinitz  and  A.  Thomson  the  neuritis,  headache,  and 
epilepsy  disappeared  after  a  simple  trephining,  but  all  returned  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year. 

With  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  brain-tumor,  it  should  not  be  foigotten 
that,  occasionally,  a  tumor  may  cause  a  neuro-retinitis  precisely  like  that 
generally  considered  diagnostic  of  albuminuria. 

Discarding  the  distinction  between  choked  disk  and  simple  or  descending 
neuritis,  it  may  be  said  that  all  tumors  or  inflammations  within  the  cranial 
or  orbital  cavities  may  cause  a  papillitis;  this  naturally  includes  all  the 
varieties  of  mcmngitiH  and  infectious  thrombosis  of  the  brain'Sinuses. 

Optic  neuritis  has  also  been  observed  in  the  greatest  variety  of  infectioiis 
and  other  general  diM^ase^,  It  has  been  most  commonly  noticed  in  the  course 
of  measles,  typhoid  fever,  and  "  la  grippe,"  but  it  has  also  been  mentioned  in 
connection  witli  scarlatina,  variola,  malaria,  whooi>ing-cough,  beri-beri,  j)el- 
lagra,  typhus,  typlioid  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  diphtheria,  and  myxedema.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  neuritis  is  undoubtedly  secondary  to  a  nephritis  ;  in 
others,  to  a  meningitis  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  some  of  them 
may  not  indicate  an  actual  infection  of  the  trunk  or  intervaginal  space  of  the 
nerve,  while  still  otiiers  may  n\sult  simply  from  the  general  toxemia.  Neur- 
itis also  occurs  with  various  disonlers  of  menstruation,  generally  with  a  sud- 
den checking  of  the  flow,  and  with  premature  menopause  and  atrophy  of  the 
uterus.  The  fact  that  in  adults,  as  well  as  children,  hydrocephalus  internus 
may  cause  double-sided  neuritis  is  of  importance,  because,  on  account  of  the 
unyielding  character  of  tiic  skull,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult  than 
in  children,  an<l  the  neuritis  might  be  thought  to  confirm  an  erroneous  diag- 
nosis of  hrain-tunior. 

()|>ti(r  neuritis  has  also  been  observed  in  various  marked  deformities  of  the 
d'ull,  particularly  in  the  high  and  narrow  variety  known  by  the  Germans  as 
"  77/ ///•// w////V/r/"  (tower-  or  steeple-skull).  A  post-mortem  examination  in 
one  such  case  (^^ichel)  showed  si^ns  of  pachymeningitis,  with  marked  hyper- 
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ostosis  of  the  8kull-l)oues9  both  optic  foramina  l)eing  decidedly  narrowed. 
With  multiple  foci  of  cerebral  Hoftening  the  nerve  has,  in  the  early  stages, 
l)een  found  to  be  inflamed,  atrophy  setting  in  later,  though  it  seems  probable 
that  the  hemorrhagic  meningitis  which  often  accompanies  such  cases  is  the 
more  direct  cause  of  the  inflammation  of  the  nerve. 

With  various  other  brain  and  npinal  dlseaaea,  to  be  considered  more  fully 
in  connection  with  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  a  slight  optic  neuritis  has  been  ob- 
served as  a  forenmner  of  the  atrophy. 

Syphilis  may  cause  optic  neuritis,  either  by  attacking  the  nerve  directly 
or  by  producing  a  gumma  in  the  cranial  cavity. 

Whether  the  cases  of  neuritis  which  have  been  observed  in  the  puerpei*al 
date  have  been  due  to  a  general  infect iim,  or  whether  they  are  more  akin  to 
the  cases  which  Valude  and  Bull  have  reported,  in  which  the  optic  nerve  has 
l)een  attacked  in  several  successive  pregnancies,  apparently  \vithout  any  kid- 
ney complications,  is  uncertain.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  the  cases 
which  iiave  been  describetl  as  neuritis  during  ladation  may  belong  here, 
although  others  are  more  probably  akin  to  the  neuritis  which  has  been  ob- 
servetl  in  the  course  of  chloroHin.  The  anemia  })roduced  by  the  too  abundant 
or  too  long-continued  lactation,  as  well  as  that  occurring  in  the  chlorosis, 
produces  neuritis,  pn>bably  through  hemorrhages  resulting  from  malnutrition- 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  other  cases  the  affection  of  the 
optic*  nerve  has  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  sudden  checking  of  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  neuritis  which  sometimes  follows  severe  hemorrhages  is  also  probably 
due  to  alterations  in  the  blood-vessel  walls,  the  malnutrition  caused  by  the 
extreme  anemia  so  weakening  the  coats  of  the  vessels  that,  when  the  blood- 
current  begins  to  resume  its  normal  force,  transudations  and  hemorrhages 
occur  which  may  either  give  rise  to  the  picture  of  optic  neuritis  directly,  or 
|K>ssibly  in<lirectly,  through  pressure  in  the  intervaginal  space.  A  striking 
case  of  this  character  is  that  reported  by  Gessner,  in  which  three  weeks  after 
a  severe  ix)st-iMirtum  hemorrhage  the  vision  suddenly  l)ecame  affected,  the 
difficulty  pn)gressing  within  three  days  to  complete  blindness ;  the  ophthal- 
mos<»o]>e  revealed  a  marked  choked  disk  in  each  eye.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  onset  of  an  aseeiuHng  myelitis,  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
patient  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 

A  cause  of  neuritis  which  has  been  insisted  u|x>n  by  Panas  is  gonorrhea^ 
though,  in  the  case  which  he  reports,  the  connection  betwei»n  the  urethral 
affection  and  the  neuritis  is  less  obvious  than  in  the  more  recent  case  of 
Campbell-Highet.  In  Panas's  case  one  eye  remained  blind,  the  other  being 
scani'ly  affected,  while  in  Campbell-Highet's  case  the  affection  was  one- 
8ide<l  and  ended  in  complete  recovery. 

In  t locating  of  the  effects  of /!<*/>/< r//w  ^  upon  the  eye  the  main  stress  is 
usually  laid  upon  the  retinitis,  though,  so  far  as  the  functional  disturbance  is 
concerned,  the  optic  neuritis  isprol>ably  of  greater  importance.  The  retinitis 
is  much  more  apt  to  clear  up  without  leaving  j)ermanent  damage,  if  the 
nephritis  is  of  the  curable  variety,  than  is  the  affection  of  the  nerve.  The 
writer  has  a  case  on  hand  at  present  in  which  the  retinitis  has  been  cured  for 
months,  while  the  nerves  are  still  far  from  normal.  It  should  be  remem- 
Iwred,  t4)o,  that  nephritis  may  reveal  itself  in  the  eye  by  the  typical  apj)ear- 
ance  of  choked  disk  without  any  of  the  onlinary  retinitis  albuminurica.  It  is 
pmbable  also  that  nephritis  may  rause  serious  «lainau:e  to  the  opti(;-nerve 
trunk  through  retro-bulbar  hemorrhages  or  local ize<l  areas  of  edema. 

'  The  nearo-retinitiH  which  occurs  in  lend-poisonin};  is  generally  secondary  to  the  lead-neph- 
ritic though  sometimes  the  nerve  may  l>e  afle<'ted  directly  in  this  as  in  other  sorts  of  poisoning. 
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Since  intranasal  cauterization  occasionally  causes  raeningitis^  it  can  easily 
be  understood  how  it  might  also  cause  an  optic  neuritis,  although  in  the  case 
of  Alt,  in  which  one-sided  papillitis  developed  immediately  after  cauteriza^- 
tion  of  one  of  the  turbinated  bones  on  the  same  side,  there  were  no  decided 
symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  a  nearly  complete  recovery  followed  rapidly  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  intranasal  irritation. 

While  acromegaly  generally  causes  atrophy  by  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
pituitary  body  on  the  chiasma,  it  not  infrequently  produces  optic  neuritis. 

The  cases  of  double  optic  neuritis  which  develop  immediately  after  9un- 
stroke  or  some  violent  physical  exertion  are  probably  due  to  hemorrhage  or 
effusion  within  the  cranial  cavity,  with  secondary  meningitis.  In  the  only 
<;a.se  following  sunstroke  which  the  writer  has  seen  dementia  and  permanent 
blindness  resulted.  In  a  case  following  a  violent  run  to  catch  a  car  useful 
sight  was  recovered  after  complete  blindness  had  persisted  for  months. 

Carious  teeth  or  the  reaction  following  their  extraction  may  cause  optic 
neuritis,  apparently  through  the  extension  of  a  phlebitis  direc^tly  to  the  orbit 
or  through  the  intervention  of  an  abscess  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  with 
secondary  orbital  cellulitis. 

After  taking  account  of  all  the  known  causes,  there  remain  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  optic  neuritis  for  which  no  probable  cause  can  be  ascertained. 
These  cases,  in  tlie  experience  of  the  writer,  are  frequently  monocular  and 
may  be  slight  or  severe,  but  they  offer,  on  the  whole,  a  relatively  good  prog- 
nosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intraocular  optic  neuritis  rarely  offers  any 
difficulty  where  the  media  are  clear ;  the  only  conditions  which  are  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  neuritis  are  hyaline  bodies  in  the  pa])illa  (to  be  discussed 
later)  and  an  obscuration  of  the  borders  of  the  disk  by  opaque  nerve-fibers. 
Where  these  omque  fibers  occur  in  solid  patches  they  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else,  but  where  they  occur  sparingly  mixed  in  with  the  ordinary 
sheathless  fibers,  the  margin  of  the  disk  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
obscured  by  a  grayish  striation,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  appearance  in 
a  mild  case  of  choked  disk.^  A  careful  examination  of  the  direct  image, 
showing  the  absence  of  enlarged  capillaries  and  other  signs  of  stasis,  will 
almost  invariably  clear  up  the  diagnosis,  but  where  there  is  some  functional 
disturbance  this  condition  may  occasionally  cause  some  uneasiness,  as  is 
shown  by  a  case  seen  by  the  writer  in  which  an  ophthalmologist  of  the 
utmost  ability  diagnosed  neuritis ;  subsequent  continued  ol)servation  showed 
that  the  cause  of  the  l)lurring  of  part  of  the  disk-margin  was  due  to  this 
admixture  of  opaque  fibers.  If  the  media  are  not  perfectly  clear,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  determine  whether  the  cause  of  the  bliirrtKl  image  of  the 
disk  is  due  entirely  to  the  interference  with  the  j)assage  of  the  light.  If  the 
opacities  in  the  media  are  easily  detected,  the  observer  will  naturally  be  on 
his  guard,  but  where  the  want  of  transparency  is  due  to  the  extremely  fine 
opacities  which  sometimes  exist  in  the  vitreous  or  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lens,  the  beginner  might  easily  overlook  these,  and,  thinking  the 
media  clear^  diagnose  an  incipient  neuritis  with  blurred  disk-margins.  To 
avoid  this  error  one  should,  of  course,  examine  the  cornea,  lens,  and  anterior 
vitreous  with  a  strong  convex  lens. 

Progrnosis. — This  must  always  be  guardt^d.  There  is  absolutely  no 
means  of  determining  whether  a  case  of  neuritis,  seen  for  the  first  time,  will 
result  in  total  blindness  or  in  the  restoration  of  normal  vision.  Where  the 
ocular  disturbance  depends  upon  some  general  affection  the  prognosis  will 

*  ('a»c*s,  probably  of  this  nature,  have  been  described  as  /aUe  or  spurious  optic  neuritU, 
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depend  upon  the  course  taken  by  the  latter :  aside  from  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  cause,  the  rule,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  is  that  the  greater 
the  severity  of  the  neuritis  the  greater  the  permanent  damage  to  the  sight, 
through  the  destruction  of  nerve-fibers,  during  the  neuritis  or  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  atrophy.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  disease  is  not  of  a  hopeless  character  the  prognosis  is 
relatively  good,  since  useful  central  vision  is  often  left,  though  frequently! 
with  more  or  less  contracted  fields.  The  writer  has  certainly  seen  and  com- 
mitted more  errors  on  the  unfavorable  than  on  the  favorable  side  of  the 
question.  Where  the  course  of  the  neuritis  has  been  rapid  the  vision  is  apt 
to  improve  with  the  subsidence  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms,  sometimes 
becoming  worse  again  when  the  secondary  atrophy  sets  in.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  neuritis  has  run  a  long  chronic  course,  with  only  a  moderate 
amblyopia,  the  vision  sometimes  fails  rapidly  and  continues  to  fail  throughout 
the  retrogressive  sta^.  In  still  a  third  class  of  cases  the  writer  has  seen 
useful  vision  restored  at  the  retrogression  of  a  marked  papillitis  which  had 
persisted  with  absolute  blindness  for  several  months. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  depend  upon  some  general  affection,  the 
latter,  of  course,  should  first  engage  the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  the 
ocular  condition  may  need  no  special  treatment.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
does,  on  account  of  the  danger  that  while  waiting  for  remedies  to  act  upon 
the  general  condition  permanent  damage  might  be  done  to  the  sight,  which 
could  perhaps  be  prevented  by  a  moi*e  vigorous  line  of  treatment.  Where 
the  optic-nerve  lesion  is  not  secondary  to  any  other  affection  which  requires 
attention,  it  is  very  uncertain  what  line  of  treatment  will  have  most  influence 
upon  it.  Full  doses  of  salicylate  of  sodium  or  of  iodid  of  potassium,  mer- 
curial inunctions  (even  in  non-specific  cases),  and  the  various  forms  of  sweat- 
cures  have  all  been  used  with  apparently  good  results  in  some  cases,  while  in 
others  they  have  had  no  influence.  In  very  critical  cases  the  writer  has  used 
the  iodid  of  potassium,  inunctions,  and  pilocarpin  at  the  same  time,  with 
apparently  good  results.  Those  who  use  mercury  in  non-specific  cases 
generally  recommend  it,  in  particular,  where  there  is  evidence  of  active 
inflammation,  while  others  use  large  doses  of  iodid  in  precisely  similar  cases. 
A  sweat-cure,  either  with  pilocarpin,  salicylate  of  sodium,  or  the  Turkish 
bath,  is  always  in  order.  Where  neither  pilocarpin  nor  the  salicylate,  nor  a 
combination  of  the  two,  can  be  borne  in  a  sufficiently  large  dose  to  produce 
firee  diaphoresis  once  a  day,  and  circumstances  do  not  jierrait  visits  to  a 
Turkish  bath-house,  the  writer  has  found  an  improvised  hot-air  bath, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  small  lamp  and  enough  rubber  sheeting  to  cover 
two  chairs,  to  be  of  great  service,  particularly  in  cases  of  nephritic  origin. 
If  mercury  is  used  at  the  start  in  preference  to  the  iodid,  it  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  latter  when  signs  of  mcrcurialization  appear ;  and  its  use,  in 
any  case,  should  be  continued  off  and  on  for  months  unless  a  complete  cure 
should  result  sooner.  Cupping  or  leeching  the  temples  is  still  recommended 
by  many  and  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  use  of 
setons  in  the  temple  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  even  justifiable.  In  syph- 
ilitic lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  rapidly  produced  mercurial izati on  by  inunc- 
tions, repeated  at  intervals,  with  iodid  in  full  doses  during  the  intervals, 
gives  the  best  results. 

In  the  way  of  direct  operative  interference  de  Wecker's  plan  of  incising 
the  dural  sheath  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curiosity.^     From  the  standpoint  of 

*  Von  Hofiman  in  one  case  evacuated  pus  from  the  intervaginal  space.  The  o(>eration  did 
not  prevent  atrophy. 
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V.  Graefe  the  proposal  was  a  rational  one,  but  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  the  operation  have  prevented  its  general  adoption.  More  promis- 
ing is  the  performance  of  trephining  the  skull,  with  or  without  the  puncture 
of  a  lateral  ventricle,  where  the  neuritis  is  due  to  hydrocephalus  internus, 
whether  the  latter  be  caused  by  brain-tumor  or  by  something  else.  Several 
cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record  in  which  the  operation  has  been  followed 
by  a  marked  improvement  of  the  neuritis  and  of  the  vision.  This  treatment 
is  of  coui>^e  resorted  to  only  where  the  intracranial  disease  itself  is  of  a  verj* 
serious  nature ;  and  the  relief  and  any  improvement  of  vision  obtained  are 
not  likely  to  be  permanent,  since  the  primary  disease  is  generally  incur- 
able. 

Where  the  neuritis  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  a  brain-tumor  which  can 
be  removed  completely,  it  may  be  permanently  cured.  Operative  treatment 
may  also  cure  a  neuritis  caused  by  an  orbital  tumor  or  by  an  inflammation  or 
tumor  of  one  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  or  by  any  of  the  intracranial  inflam- 
mations of  otitic  origin. 

Acute  or  Fnlminant  Retro-bulbar  Neuritis. — In  the  cases  which 
V.  Graefe  originally  classified  here,  blindness  csune  on  suddenly,  the  ophthal- 
moscope showing  very  small  but  still  fiermeable  retinal  arteries  and  a  veiy 
slight  blurring  of  the  edges  of  the  disk.  He  considered  that  the  symptoms 
were  due  to  a  compression  of  the  central  vessels  by  the  products  of  a  retro- 
bulbar neuritis.  Some  of  his  cases  would  now  probably  be  called  simply 
thrombosis  of  the  central  artery. 

Etiologry* — In  quite  a  number  of  cases  severe  exposure  or  rheumatism 
can  be  adduced  as  a  cause  of  this  affection  ;  it  has  also  followed  infectious 
diseases,  of  which  influenza  seems  particularly  liable  to  produce  it.  In  many 
cases  no  sufficient  cause  can  be  discovere<l.  The  disease  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  which  may  be  produced  by  any  of  the  toxins 
circulating  in  the  blood.  Acute  or  nubacute  myelitis  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  this  same  set  of  eye-symptoms,  excepting  that  the  ophthalmoscope  shows 
a  marked  neuritis  (»r  a  choked  disk  ;  hence  it  is  manifestly  arbitrary  to  make 
a  separate  group  of  the  cases  in  which  the  neuritis  happens  not  to  reach  as 
far  toward  the  distal  end  of  the  nerve  as  it  does  in  others. 

Symptoms. — At  the  present  day  the  diagnosis  of  acute  retro-bulbar  neur- 
itis is  made  when  one  meets  the  following  complex  of  symptoms :  Pain  back 
of  the  eye,  s|K)ntaneous  or  upon  movement  of  or  pressure  on  the  eyeball ; 
obscuration  of  vision,  progressing  in  the  course  of  from  one  to  eight  days  to 
complete  or  nearly  complete  blindness ;  ophthalmoscopicallv,  a  normal  disk 
or  a  hyj)eremic  nerve-head  with  or  without  slight  haziness  of  the  surrounding 
retina ;  and,  rarely,  minute  retinal  hemorrhages  and  small  grayish  or  yellow- 
ish spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula.  With  these  symptoms  are  not 
unfrequently  associated  others  pointing  to  acute  myelitis  or,  more  rarely, 
multiple  neuritis.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  onset  of  the 
disease. 

Bi^fore  amaurosis  becomes  absolute  the  sight  may  undergo  sudden  varia- 
tions ;  thereafter  it  gnulually  improves  slowly  until,  occasionally,  normal 
vision  is  restored.  More  frequently  the  restoration  stops  short  of  this,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  amblyopia  remains  either  with  a  (contracted  field  or  with 
central  scotoma,  or  with  lK)th.  The  color-sense  is  apt  to  be  severely  affected 
throughout  the  disease.  As  the  process  begins  to  (lecline  more  or  less  com- 
plete atrophy  of  the  disk  (K*curs. 

The  attW;tion  may  be  one-sided,  or  both  nerves  may  be  affected  simulta- 
neously, or  there  may  be  a  very  short  interval  between  the  attacks.     In  other 
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caties  recurring  attacks  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  more  affect  both  nerves  or 
one  nerve  after  the  other. 

Pathology. — What  is  known  of  the  pathology  of  this  affection  we  owe 
almost  entirely  to  Achard  and  Guinon,  Elschnig,  Dreschfeld,  and  Katz^  who 
have  found  interstitial  neuritis  generally  throughout  the  whole  diameter  of 
the  nerve,  in  some  cases  from  the  chiasma  to  the  globe,  with  secondary  de- 
l^neration  of  the  nerve-fibers.     Whether  similar  symptoms  may  not  be  pro- 
ciuced  by  a  perineuritis  or  by  a  j)eriostitis  in  the  optic  canal  remains  to  be 
r^een.     As  Elschnig  suggests,  the  latter  condition  might  cause  a  compression 
of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  thus  produce  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  seen 
l)y  V.  Graefe.     It  is  probable  that  still  other  cases  are  caused  by  a  pachy- 
meningitis spreading  into  the  optic  canals.     Thus,  in  a  case  observed  by  the 
'Writer  the  patient  had  several  attacks  of  complete  double-sided  blindness  at 
intervals  of  several  montlis ;  the  attacks  were  preceded   for  some  time  by 
severe  headache,  and  after  the  last  attack  an  almost  constant  headache  i)er- 
sisted  for  nearly  a  year. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  so  far  as  the  regaining  of  useful 

sight  is  concerned,  complete  blindness  remaining  very  rarely,  if  ever.     Serious 

permanent  visual  disturbances,  however,  are  not  unusual,  and  are  apt  to  be 

rorse  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  neuritis  have 

been  most  pronounced. 

Treatment. — The  same  treatment  as  that  recommended  for  optic  neuritis 
ill  general  should  be  ordered,  especial  stress  being  laid  uj)on  large  doses  of 
salicylate  of  sodium  where  the  affection  seems  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin. 

Chronic  Retro-bnlbar  Nenritis. — Perhaps  some  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section,  where  a  succession  of  acute  attacks  occur, 
n^i|^ht  properly  be  considered  chronic.  Besides  these  there  are  others  which 
pti  rsiie  a  slower  course,  the  loss  of  vision  progressing  during  several  weeks  or 
n\onths  in  the  form  of  a  ceivtral  scotoma,  at  first  relative  (i.  e,  some  or  all 
colors  being  mistaken  within  its  borders).  Some  cases  are  complicated  by  a 
peripheral  contraction  of  the  field,  which  in  rare,  severe  instances  may  meet 
the  central  scotoma  so  as  to  produce  absolute  blindness.  The  ophthalmoscope 
in  the  early  stages  may  show  nothing  abnormal,  or  there  may  be  congestion 
^f  the  disk  and  slight  haziness  of  the  surrounding  retina.  Later,  if  the  dis- 
ease continues  long,  atrophy  of  the  outer  quadrant  or  half  of  the  optic  disk 
b€»oomes  evident,  and  occasionally  the  whole  disk  appears  atrophic,  even 
where  the  defect  of  vision  is  limited  to  a  central  scotoma, 

Btiolofiry. — Some  of  these  cases  can  be  attributed  to  rheumatism  or  ex- 
lK>SMre ;  in  others  chronic  meningitis  or  jKiriostitis  in  the  optic  canal  may  be 
assumed  ;  and  sometimes  no  probable  cause  can  be  assigneil.  But  the  great 
majority  art»  caused  by  systemic  |K>isoning  with  alcohol,  tobacco,  lead,  or. 
some  other  <lnig  or  substance  taken  into  or  developed  within  the  body,  and 
tViey  have  lK»en  so  long  classified  as  toxic  amblyopias  that  they  and  their 
Piithologj'  will  l)e  considere<l  fully  in  another  article  (see  page  459). 

A  s|)ecial  form  of  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  commonly  known  as  hereditary 
^^nf-^itrophyj  is  one  which  appears  in  members  of  the  same  family,  generally 
"^tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two,  though  it  may  occur  as  early  as 
five  years  or  as  late  as  forty-three.  In  the  great  majority  of  eases  males 
*lone  are  attacked,  and,  where  the  disease  C4in  l>e  traced  through  several 
generations,  it  is  generally  transmitted  by  the  unaffected  females  to  their 
"Wile  offspring. 

The  course  and  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  of  the  affection  are  those  of  a 
subacute  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  a  permanent  simple  scotoma  with  more  or  less 
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amblyopia  almost  always  remaining,  total  blindness  persisting  very  rarely. 
The  cause  of  the  affection  has  only  been  surmised.^ 

Progrnosis. — In  the  cases  caused  by  systemic  poisoning  the  prognosis  for 
the  restoration  of  normal  vision  is  good  if  the  poisoning  can  be  stop^d  before 
actual  destruction  of  nerve-tissue  has  taken  place,  and  even  where  the  ophthal- 
moscopic appearance  and  the  duration  of  the  affection  would  render  complete 
recovery  improbable,  normal  vision  is  restored  in  some  cases. 

In  the  non-toxic  cases  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good,  owing  to  the  doubt 
which  generally  exists  as  to  the  cause,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  line 
of  treatment  really  having  much  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Permanent  blindness  rarely  results,  however,  and  the  more  rapid  the  course 
of  the  affection  and  the  less  pronounced  the  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms,  the 
better  the  result  to  be  expected. 

Treatment. — In  the  toxic  cases  the  poisoning  should  be  stopped,  while 
in  the  others  the  same  treatment  recommended  for  the  acute  cases  is  in  order. 

Atrophy  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — By  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is 
meant,  strictly  speaking,  the  disappearance  of  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion 
of  the  nerve-fibers,  but  practically  the  term  is  also  used  for  any  condition  in 
which  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  the  papilla  or  a  considerable  part  of  it  to 
have  permanently  lost  its  normal  tinge  of  pink,  through  the  disappearance  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  normal  numlier  of  capillary  blood-vessels  or  through 
the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  within  it. 

If  the  reduction  of  blood-supply  be  only  temporary,  we  may  speak  of 
anemia  of  the  disk,  or,  if  it  occurs  suddenly  and  is  verj'  extreme,  of  ischemia 
of  the  disk. 

Varieties  and  Objective  Symptoms  of  Optic-nerve  Atrophy. — If  the 
atrophy  develop  without  previous  inflammation  of  the  nerve,  it  is  called  simpk 
or  primary  or  non-inflammatory  atrophy.^ 

The  distinctions  made  by  many  writers  between  white  and  gray  atrophy 
and  between  cerebral  and  spinal  atrophy  are  not  well  grounded,  for  the  first 
refers  merely  to  an  appearance  of  the  nerve  which  may  be  transient,  a  white 
atrophy  sometimes  jxissing  over  into  a  gray,  and  either  being  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause ;  while  the  second  depends  uiK)n  the  assumption 
that  the  optic-nerve  atrophy  in  a  large  class  of  patients  is  the  consequence 
of  spinal  disease,  whereas  it  is  now  known  that  the  optic  atmphy,  while 
dependent  upon  the  same  cause  as  the  spinal  disease,  originates  quite  inde- 
pendently of  it  and  often  antedates  it. 

In  simple  atrophy  the  nerve  is  white,  bluish  white,  or  grayish  white, 
with  clear-cut  edges,  and  frequently  with  a  shallow  excavation  which  may 

■  Of  interest  is  the  apparent  connection  with  the  brunette  type.  Thomson  reported  a 
family  in  whicli  the  blue-eyed  children  retainetl  normal  sijrht,  while  the  dark-eyed  ones  were 
aflecte<i  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  This  recalls  the  observation  from  the  pre-ophthalmo- 
scopic  times  of  Travers,  who  says  (Sy»opm  of  DifKe^sen  of  the  Eye,,  London,  1821,  p.  302) :  "  1  know 
a  family  of  several  well-formei  children,  three  of  whom  have  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  othen 
lijfht  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Toward  puberty  all  the  dark-haired  children  have  Wcome  epileptics 
and  gradually  lost  their  sight,  the  eyes,  except  in  the  exi>ansion  and  immobility  of  the  pupils, 
retaining  every  appearan(*e  of  hejiltli." 

'^  Much  confusion  exists  in  the  terminology  of  optic-nerve  atrophy.  By  the  term  simple 
some  authors  designate  those  cases  for  whicli  no  probable  cause  can  be  assijB^ned.  Others  sepa- 
rate from  simple  atrophy,  as  U8e<l  in  this  work,  the  cjises  in  which  the  atrophy  depends  upon 
some  definite  retro-bulwir  lesicm,  classifying]:  these  as  dewendinfj  atrophy.  In  ^neral,  by  de- 
scending atrophy  is  meant  simplv  that  the  lesion  is  back  of  the  eye,  so  that  it  must  descend 
l)efore  becominjr  evident  in  the  disk,  while  in  aw:tndintj  atrophy  the  primary  lesion  is  more  pe- 
ripheral and  leads  to  a  degenenition  passing  up  to  the  hijrher  centers.  The  term  cerebral  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  cases  de|)ending  on  an  intnicranial  lesion.  Progressive  atrophy  simplj 
means  that  the  pn>ces8  progresses  steadily. 
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extend  to  the  temporal  margin^  but  which  is  generally  not  sharply  defined. 
The  vessels  often  show  some  re<luction  in  size,  but  this  is  seldom  extreme, 
as  it  is  in  some  other  forms  of  atrophy.  In  some  cases  the  lamina  cribrosa 
shows  plainly,  in  others  it  does  not  (Plate  6,  Fig.  III.). 

The  atrophy  occurring  after  inflammation  of  the  intraocular  end  of  the 
nerve  (neurUic  or  pod-neuritic  atrophy)  differs  from  the  preceding  form  by 
more  or  less  marked  narrowing  of  the  arteries,  by  the  presence  of  white 
streaks  of  connective  tissue  along  the  large  blood-vessels,  by  more  or  lass 
irregularity  or  obscuration  of  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  by  a  chalky, 
opaque  whiteness  in  contradistinction  to  the  clear  somewhat  translucent 
appearance  which  is  seen  in  most  casas  of  simple  atrophy  (Plate  6,  Fig.  II.). 
With  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  these  differences  are  apt  to  become  much 
less  pronounced,  and  sometimes  they  disappear  altogether.  In  some  cases  of 
neuritic  atrophy  a  network  of  newly-formed  blood-vessels  is  left  upon  the 
disk ;  and  this  symptom,  when  it  occurs,  is,  in  the  writer's  experience,  the 
most  permanent  of  all  the  signs  of  a  previous  neuritis.  A  moment's  consid- 
eration will  show  that  some  cases  of  atrophy  secondary  to  a  neuritis  will  be 
classed,  from  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  with  simple  atrophy — namely, 
those  due  to  a  pure  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  so  that  in  speaking  of  a  primary  or 
secondary  atrophy  this  exception  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

A  third  type  of  optic-nerve  atrophy  is  that  described  by  Leber  as  retinal 
atrophy.  This  results  from  any  extensive  disturbance  with  the  nutrition  of 
the  retina,  and  depends  generally  upon  retinitis  pigmentosa  or  extensive 
retino-choroiditis.  In  this  class  of  cases  we  find  the  most  extreme  changes 
in  the  blood-vessels.  In  advanced  cases  of  retinitis  pigmentosa  the  vessels 
are  very  small,  and  sometimes  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  indiscernible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope.     The  disk  has  a  dirty-bluish  or  yellowish-gray  hue. 

In  the  various  forms  of  retino-choroiditis  the  changes  in  the  vessels  and 
the  appearance  of  the  disk  are  not  apt  to  be  so  extreme ;  but  where  there  is 
a  large  area  of  destruction,  particularly  at  the  macula,  a  corresponding  sector 
of  the  nerve  is  generally  atrophic. 

The  atrophy  ^hich  follows  embolus  or  thrombosis  {embolic  atrophy)  of 
the  central  artery  is  also  largely  retinal  in  its  origin — /.  e.  it  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  interference  with  its  own  blood-supply  (for  this  is  in  good 
part  derived  not  from  the  central  vessels,  but  from  those  of  the  sclero- 
choroidal  ring)  as  upon  a  degeneration  following  the  death  of  the  nerve- 
elements  in  the  retina.  It  gives  the  nerve  a  dense,  opaque  whiteness  or 
a  yellowish-white  tint  (Plate  6,  Fig.  IV.). 

Subjective  Symptoms. — Except  in  the  oases  following  retro-bulbar 
neuritis  of  the  macular  bundle  of  fibers  the  disturbance  of  vimon  most  com- 
monly takes  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  central  acuity  with  contraction  of 
the  field  at  the  periphery,  but  central  and  ring-8ha[>ed  scotoma,  sector-shaped 
defects,  or  spurious  hemianopsia,  all  may  occur  (for  visual  fields  see  page  477). 
The  color-sense  is  apt  to  suffer  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  outer 
limits  of  the  color-fields  sometimes  being  irregular  or  contracted  before  the 
field  for  white  shows  any  abnormality.  A  diminution  of  the  light-sense  is 
also  common,  the  periphery  of  the  field  often  showing  a  contraction,  if  it  be 
tested  with  gray  paper  or  by  reihiced  light,  when  the  ordinary  test  with  a 
white  object  shows  no  abnormality  (sec  page  168).  On  the  other  hand,  some 
patients,  especially  in  the  atrophy  accompanying  retro-bulbar  neuritis,  see 
Detter  in  proporticm  by  a  moderately  dim  light.  In  the  occasional  cases 
where  the  functions  are  normal  and  the  disk  decidedly  atrophic-looking,  we 
have  to  assume  either  some  congenital  peculiarity  or  that  the  connective  tissue 
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has  been  changed  chiefly  in  appearance,  without  sufficient  increase  in  volume 
to  cause  atrophy  of  the  nerve-iibers. 

Etioloery. — It  is  evident  that  any  of  the  causes  which  have  been  enum- 
erated as  producing  optic  neuritis  may  produce  atroj)hy,  and,  as  the  signs  of 
neuritis  may  have  disappeared  by  the  time  the  patient  is  first  examined,  the 
results  of  the  cause  may  be  set  down  as  atrophy  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  neuritis.  Besides  neuritis,  any  other  cause  that  cuts  off  communication 
between  the  retina  and  the  higher  nerve-centers  will  produce  atrophy. 

Brain-tumors  may  cause  atrophy,  by  the  production  of  neuritis,  by  direct 
pressure  on  the  nerve,  chiasma,  or  tracts,  by  the  pressure  upon  the  chiasma 
and  tracts  of  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  which  often  accom- 
panies them,  or  by  raising  up  the  chiasma  and  nerve,  and  thus  causing  them 
to  be  constricted  by  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Injuries  to  the  nerve-trunk  are  followed  by  atrophy,  both  ascending  and 
descending,  while  all  the  various  processes  which  destroy  the  function  of  the 
retina,  whether  it  be  removal  of  the  globe,  the  various  conditions  which  pro- 
duce phthisis  bulbi,  inflammations  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  detachment  of 
the  latter,  or  cutting  off  its  blood-supply  through  thrombosis  or  embolism, 
and,  finally,  abnormal  pressure  both  u{K)n  the  retina  and  the  disk,  as  in 
glaucoma,  produce  ascending  atrophy  of  the  nerve-trunk,  chiasma,  and  the 
tracts  leading  to  the  higher  cerebral  centers. 

The  atrophy  which  sometimes  follows  erysipeJcis  of  the  face  is  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  accompanying  inflammation  in  the  orbit,  since  any  severe  orbital 
cellulitis  may  cause  atrophy,  probably  either  by  direct  ])ressure  on  the  nerve- 
trunk,  by  thrombosis  of  the  retinal  vein,  as  iwinted  out  in  particular  by 
Knapp,  or  by  producing  a  neuritis.  Some  authors  doubt  whetlier  atrophy 
may  result  simply  from  hemorrhage  into  the  orbit,  but  the  writer  ha.s  seen  at 
least  two  cases  in  which  this  undoubtedly  occurred  :  in  one  a  hemorrhage  fol- 
lowed an  extirpation  of  the  lachrj-mal  gland  and  led  to  atrophy,  with  the 
typical  picture  of  thrombosis  of  the  retinal  vein  and  paralysis  of  all  the  ocular 
nmscles  ;  this  indicating  that  even  if  the  vein  had  not  })oc(»me  obstructed, 
atrophy  might  have  resulted  directly  from  the  ])rossure. 

In  a  number  of  cases  optic-nerve  atrophy  follows  falls  or  blows  upon  the 
head,  without  any  signs  of  meningitis  or  optic  neuritis.  The  first  rational 
explanation  of  these  cases  was  given  by  Holder  and  BtM'lin,  who  found  tliat 
in  many  cases,  without  any  external  signs  of  fracture,  fissures  of  the  walls  of 
the  orbit  were  produced  which  extended  into  the  optic  canal,  the  nerve  in 
some  cases  apparently  being  injured  immediately  by  pressure  from  fragments 
of  the  bone  or  by  hemorrhages  into  the  optic  canal,  or  later  by  pressure  from 
the  develoj)ment  of  callus.  In  the  first  two  instances  blindness  develops  at 
once  ;  in  the  last  it  comes  on  gradually  after  several  days  or  weeks.  These 
(*ases  are  generally  one-sided,  and  a])parently  may  be  pnKluced  through 
contre-couj)  by  violence  to  distant  parts  of  tlie  body.  Whether  the  wises 
described  by  Schweigger  as  concussion  of  the  optic  nerve  were  due  to  fractures 
of  the  bone  is  uncertain.  In  them  violence  to  the  head  was  followed  by 
immediate  and  complete  one-side<l  amaurosis.  A  certain  amount  of  useful 
vision  (in  (me  case  nearly  approaching  the  normal,  the  nerve  showing  ])artial 
atrophy)  returned  after  some  days  or  weeks.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  some 
of  the  atrophies  which  follow  xpinal  injuries  are  produced  in  this  way  :  about 
the  real  significance  of  these  (rases  there  has  Ikhmi  some  dispute,  scmie  authors 
leaning  to  the  view  that  they  were  the  n^sult  of  a  tro})hic  disturbance,  w*hile 
others  assume  that  they  result  from  an  ascending  meningitis  ;  but  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  fall  upon  the  trochanter,  for  instanc(»,  can  produce  a  frac- 
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ture  through  the  optic  canal  by  contre-coup,  it  seems  probable  that  at  least 
some  of  the  cases  have  this  origin. 

The  numerous  cases  of  optic-nerve  atrophy  in  various  forms  of  spinal 
disease  also  led  to  the  belief,  at  one  time  prevalent,  of  a  trophic  connection 
between  the  spinal  column  and  the  optic  nerve ;  and  because  the  disk  in 
many  of  these  cases  (though  by  no  means  in  all)  was  of  a  grayish  hue,  it  was 
common  to  s|)eak  of  (fray  or  spimii  atrophy,  Th<i  spinal  affection  in  which 
atrophy  is  most  commonly  observed  is  tabe^.  Out  of  109  cases  of  tabes 
which  Berger  examined  he  found  optic-nerve  atrophy  in  44,  and  amblyopia 
with  normal  disks  in  7.  It  may  be  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, occurring  entirely  independently  of  the  spinal  lesion,  and  beginning, 
apparently,  near  the  |>eripheral  end  of  the  nerve.  In  the  early  stages  the 
ophtlialmoscope  sometimc»s  shows  a  decided  congestion  of  the  disk,  though 
the  ophthalmologist  seldom  sees  the  patient  early  enough  to  observe  anything 
but  atrophy,  which  may  be  either  of  the  gray  or  white  variety.  The  dis- 
turbance of  vision  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  peripheric  contraction  of  the 
field  with  reduced  central  acuity,  but  central  scotomata  sometimes  occur. 
The  affection  almost  always  ends  in  complete  blindness  if  the  })atient  live 
long  enough. 

In  disseminated  Hcleronis  the  frequently  wHjurring  atrophy,  which  is  often 
confined  to  the  other  half  of  the  disk  and  produces  a  relative  cc^ntral  scotoma 
oftener  than  a  contraction  of  the  field,  is  sometimes  preceded  by  moderate 
papillitis,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  kuid  to  blindness  than  the  atrophy  of 
tabes.  The  disturbance  of  vision  is  more  subject  to  variations,  and  is  not 
infrequently  accompanied  by  uyHtof/miis,  whic^h  becomes  more  marked  or 
shows  itself  only  on  voluiUary  movements  of  the  eye. 

In  progressive  paralysis,  also,  optic  atrophy  is  quite  common,  and  that  it 
may  be  a  very  early  or  perhaps  an  initial  symptom  is  indicate<l  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  patients  in  whom  apparently  idiopathic  optic 
atrophy  occurs  sooner  or  later  become  deinenttHl.  Here,  too,  Allbutt  has  ob- 
served a  stage  of  congestion  preceding  the  atro[)hy. 

According  to  Michel,  the  atrophy  occurring  in  multiple  foci  of  cerebral 
softening  as  a  rule  affects  only  the  temporal  side  of  the  disk.  Atrophy  has 
also  been  observed  in  vhronie  bntbar  pandytfi^,  in  chorea^  in  epilejysy,  where 
it  is  pn)bably  only  a  coincidence,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  general  affecitions 
which  have  lieen  mentioned  in  connection  with  neuritis. 

Atrophy  is  quite  common  in  diabetes  inellituH ;  it  also  has  been  noted  with 
diabetes  insipidus.  One  imjKirtant  cause  of  atrophy  is  pressure  vpon  the 
nerve  or  chiasma  at  the  base  of  the  bmin  or  within  the  optic  canal  by  enlarged 
arteries.  The  enlargement  may  be  aneurysmal,  but  commonly  it  is  merely 
the  result  of  arterial  sclerosis,  and  the  resulting  pressure  on  the  nerve  may 
spread  the  latter  out  in  the  form  of  a  semi-cylinder  or  even  divide  it  into 
two  bundles. 

The  atrophy  which  follows  severe  hnnorrhaga^  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
neuritis.  The  blindness  is  often  com])lete  and  generally  double-sided.  It 
comes  on  sometimes  at  once,  but,  as  a  rule,  several  days  after  the  hemorrhage, 
and,  according  to  Fries,  out  of  90  c-asc»s  the  highest  degree  of  amaurosis 
attained  in  the  course  of  the  case  underwent  no  improvement  in  43 ;  in  28 
pairtial  recovery  took  place,  while  full  vision  was  restored  in  19  cases.  The 
soarees  of  the  hemorrhages  are  most  frecjuently  the  alimentary  canal  (stomach 
and  intestines),  the  uterus,  veins  (venesection),  the  nose,  accidental  wounds, 
the  lungs,  and  the  urethra,  in  the  order  named.  Women  are  attacked  with 
only  slightly  greater  frequency  than  men.     The  immediate  cause  of  blindness 
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is  probably^  in  the  cases  occurring  at  once,  ischemia  of  the  nerve  and  retina ; 
in  the  others  hemorrhages  into  the  nerves,  nerve-centers,  or  intervaginal 
space  from  malnutrition  of  the  vessel- walls.  In  one  case  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination showed  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibers  and  retina. 

Incurable  atrophy  has  occurred  in  some  cases  of  lightrdng-^rokey  while  in 
one  reported  case  the  jmllor  of  the  optic  disks,  the  small  retinal  vessels,  and 
the  great  reduction  of  sight  improved  to  normal  or  nearly  so  on  the  use  of 
nitro-glycerin. 

The  atrophy  from  affections  of  the  accessory  sinuses  will  be  discussed 
later  on. 

Under  the  head  of  congenital  atrophy  are  grouped  a  number  of  cases, 
probably  of  various  origins,  which  have  been  observed  in  infants.  Some  of 
these  are  doubtless  the  result  of  neuritis  or  of  hydrocephalus  in  utero  or  soon 
after  birth  ;  in  others,  judging  from  the  entire  absence  of  retinal  vessels,  there 
is  a  fault  of  development;  while  still  others,  which  have  been  observed 
especially  after /orcep«  delivery,  are  probably  the  result  of  injury  to  the  bones 
of  the  head. 

Hydrocephalus  iiiiemuSj  although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  sometimes 
produces  neuritis,  is  generally  found  to  have  produced  atrophy,  probably  by 
direct  pressure  upon  the  chiasma  and  tracts. 

In  quite  a  large  proportion  of  cases — Leber  estimates  it  as  high  as  50  per 
cent. — the  most  careful  examination  fails  to  reveal  any  cause  for  the  atrophy. 
In  these  cases  and  in  those  occurring  in  the  course  of  spinal  diseases  men 
far  outnumber  the  women,  and  old  persons  the  young.  In  all  forms  of 
atrophy,  except  where  caused  by  affections  of  the  orbit,  globe,  or  accessory 
sinuses,  double-sided ness  is  the  rule. 

Pathologry. — In  the  atrophy  following  neuritis,  largely  as  the  result  of 
pressure  both  from  the  edema  and  the  new-  (connective  tissue,  the  nerve-fil)ers 
degenerate,  their  sheaths  (in  the  medullated  portions)  being  first  transformed 
into  fatty-looking  globules  and  granules,  leaving  only  the  nerve-fibrils,  which 
themselves  become  varicose,  and  then  shrink  into  very  fine  homogeneous 
fibrillse  or  disappear  altogether.  The  new  connective  tissue  may  fill  up  the 
papilla  entirely,  and  the  larger  vessels  running  through  it  generally  have 
much  thickened  walls. 

In  the  simple  or  gray  atrophy  ("gray  atrophy,"  in  a  pathologicid  sense, 
refers  strictly  to  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  nerve) 
a  similar  process  of  degeneration  takes  place  without  any  ascertainable  pre- 
ceding inflammation.  It  may  occur  in  isolated  foci  or  may  affect  the  greater 
part  of  the  nerve  at  once.  In  old,  extreme  cases,  either  of  simple,  neuritic, 
or  direct-pressure  (from  tumors,  etc.)  atrophy,  all  signs  of  nerve-substance 
may  disappear  entirely,  and  only  a  cord  of  connective  tissue  remain. 

In  a  certain  sense  "  normal  "  optic  atrophy  has  been  reporte<l  by  Fuchs  in 
the  form  of  defeneration  of  a  number  of  the  most  peripheric  bundles  of 
fibers  in  a  large  proportion  of  healthy  adults.  This  observation  is  disputeil 
by  Michel. 

Diagrnosis. — The  variations  in  the  normal  color  of  the  disk  are  such  that 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  say  whether  an  observed  pallor  is  abnormal  or 
not.  Here  the  subjective  tests  are  of  great  importance,  the  examination  of 
the  field  for  white  and  for  colors  being  made  with  the  utmost  care  both  by 
full  and  by  rcKluced  light.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  a  case  may 
be  mentioned  in  which,  with  decided  atrophy  of  one-cjuarter  of  the  disk  of 
one  eye,  with  an  absence  of  one  (juadrant  of  the  field  for  white  and  of  the 
nasid  half  of  the  field  for  colors,  no  trouble  was  suspected  with  the  other  eye, 
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it  being  apparently  normal  both  subjectively  and  objectively.  But,  while 
the  vision  was  practically  normal  and  its  field  showed  no  defect  for  white,  an 
examination  of  the  color-limits  showed  that  in  the  nasal  half  of  the  field 
both  Quadrants  had  lost  the  perception  of  green,  and  one  quadrant  that  of 
red,  tnus  indicating  with  the  greatest  probability  the  implication  of  both 
nerves  or  of  the  chiasma. 

In  other  cases,  as  mentioned  above,  an  eye  showing  no  defect  in  the  field 
by  good  light  will,  when  tested  in  a  moderately  dim  light  or  by  using  a  gray 
paper  as  a  test  object,  show  marked  abnormalities.  In  many  cases,  where 
there  is  no  question  about  the  existence  of  atrophy,  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  symptoms  is  of  importance  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  primary  lesion  or  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  general  disease  of 
which  it  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations.  Where  the  trouble  is  entirely  one- 
sided the  lesion  must,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  peripheral  to  the 
chiasma,  but  not  nece&sarily,  for  an  intracranial  lesion  might  affect  one  side 
of  one  optic  tract  so  as  to  produce  a  one-sided  disturbance  of  sight,  either 
crossed  or  on  the  same  side.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  any  affection  of 
the  chiasma  or  tracts  will  produce  a  double-sided  disturbance  in  the  fields, 
generally  more  or  less  symmetrical,  pressure  on  the  chiasma  in  front  or  behind 
tending  to  produce  defects  in  the  tem]K)ral  halves  of  the  fields ;  while  sym- 
metrical defects  in  the  nasal  halves  indicate  pressure  on  or  lesion  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  chiasma,  tracts,  or  intracranial  jx>rtions  of  the  nerves  (see 
Images  480  and  481). 

An  enlargement  of  the  blind  spot  may  indicate  the  existence  of  the  so- 

c:ille<l  normal  atrophy  of  Fuchs  (granting  that  this  actually  occurs),  or  a 

mild  peripheral  perineuritis,  or  some  other  affection  attacking  only  the  fibers 

close  to  the  ])eriphery  toward  the  distal  extremity  of  the  nerve.     A  central 

M'otomftj  either  relative  or  absolute,  indicates,  of  course,  an  affection  of  the 

pnpillo-macular  bundle  of  fibers,  but,  unless  there  have  boon  symptoms  of 

inmgestion  of  the  disk  to  indicate  an  implication  of  the  distal  extremity  of 

the  ner\'e,  we  have  no  way  of  judging  whether  the  lesion  is  nearer  the  globe 

or  the  brain  unless  there  occur  with  it  an  enlargement  of  the  blind  spot ;  in 

which  case,  as  Berger  has  recently  pointed  out,  we  may  with  some  certainty 

diagnose  distal  perineuritiaty  either  present   or  past.      In  deciding  between 

atrophy  fn)m  tabes  and  from  disseminate  sclerosis  it  should  be  remembered 

that  disorders  of  the  pupil-n»action  are  much  more  (»ommon  in  tabes,  while 

J^y^tagmus  of  recent  origin  and  paresis  of  other  than  ocular  muscles  strongly 

indicate  disseminate  sclerosis.      The  partial   atrophy  occurring  in  cerebral 

f^ftening  has  already  been  referred  to.     In  all  cases  of  atrophy,  as  of  neur- 

'^'S  the  importance  of  as  thorough  an  examination  as  is  practicable  of  the 

^'Jeral  system,  reflexes,  urine,  etc.  should  not  be  forgotten. 

IVogrnosis. — The  prognosis  of  post-neuritic  atrophif  is,  like  that  of  the 
/'^U  Iritis  itself,  relatively  favorable,  since  the  sight  that  is  left  after  the  neur- 
^}^^  lias  run  its  course  is  apt  to  be  retaine<l.  In  some  cases  normal  vision  is 
^Pt,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  reduction  of  central  acuity  with  contraction 
'^^  t^lie  field,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  lesion  has  mainly  affected  the 
Jl^r^illo-macular  bundle,  where  a  central  scotoma  with  normal  peripheric 
"^*^-limits  is  the  rule. 

In  the  cases  of  simple  atrophy  the  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  cause 

^^   ^liis  can   be  ascertained.     In  tabes  it  is  almost  uncjualifiedly  bad  :  once 

waving  set  in,  the  loss  of  sight  generally  progresses  until  the  patient  is  blind. 

^^disseminate  sclerosis  blindness  is  rare,  and  in  some  cjises  the  vision,  after 

^^ng  much  reduced,  undergoes  considerable   improvement.     In   the   other 
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cases  of  simple  atrophy  the  prognosis  must  always  be  dubious  if  there  is 
evidence  of  recent  progress.  The  majority  of  them  sooner  or  later,  in  spite 
of  all  treatment,  end  in  blindness.  Yet  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  too  positive  in  his  expressions  of  pessimism,  for  every  now  and  then  one 
sees  a  patient  ap{>arentlv  doomed  to  blindness,  one  eye  being  already  practi- 
cally blind,  with  marked  symptoms  of  progressive  atrophy  in  the  other,  where 
to  his  surprise  the  process  stops  and  useful  sight  is  retained  for  years. 

In  toQcic  amblyopia^  the  papilla  occasionally  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
general  atrophy,  and  where  this  occurs,  with  some  slight  contraction  of  the 
field,  with  myotic  pupils,  and  with  peripheral  paralysis  due  to  alcoholic  neur- 
itis, the  diagnosis  of  some  grave  incurable  disease  may  be  erroneously  made 
in  spite  of  the  central  scotoma,  since  such  scotomata  are  not  infrequent  in 
some  such  diseases,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur  in  tabes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  too  favorable  prognosis  may  easily  l)e  made  with  patients  who 
have  atrophy  of  the  outer  quadrant  or  half  of  the  papilla,  with  a  central 
scotoma,  relative  or  absolute.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  patient  happen  to  use 
tobacco  or  alcohol  freely,  it  would  be  natural  to  think  of  toxic  amblyopia  and 
give  a  relatively  good  prognosis,  although  the  use  of  these  stimulants  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence,  and  the  trouble  may  continue  to  progress  in  spite  of  total 
abstinence,  the  atrophy  being  due  to  some  entirely  diiferent  cause.  In  two 
eases  of  this  kind,  which  the  writer  has  seen,  the  central  scotoma  was  decidedly 
less  marked,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  atrophy  and  reduction  of  vision, 
than  is  usual  in  toxic  amblyopia.  The  only  safe  plan,  if  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  disseminate  sclerosis,  cerebral  softening,  or  other  serious  nervous 
disease,  is  to  await  the  result  of  abstinence  l)efore  making  a  diagnosis  or 
prognosis. 

In  the  rare  castas  of  spuriouj^  hemianojma,  when,  with  pi^ogrensive  atrophy ^ 
the  fields  happen  temporarily  to  closely  resemble  those  in  homonymous 
hemianopsia,  the  beginner  might  consider  it  to  be  a  case  of  cortical  hemi- 
anopsia and  give  much  too  good  a  prognosis  as  to  the  chance  of  progression. 
In  such  cases  the  liistory,  the  more  pronounced  atrophy  of  the  disk,  the 
undue  reduction  of  the  central  vision,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  light-  or 
color-sense  in  the  remaining  halves  of  tlie  fields,  will  almost  certainly  allow 
the  proper  distinction  to  be  made. 

Where  from  the  previous  existence  of  a  large  physiological  excavation,  or 
from  an  unusually  high  normal  intniocular  pressure,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  initial  lesion,  a  case  of  simple  atropliy  exhibits  a  deep,  sharjvbordered 
excavation,  the  problem  of  distinguishing  it  from  mnple  glaucoma  with  no 
appreciable  hardness  of  the  globes  may  arise,  and  its  solution  may  be  verj* 
difficult  or,  in  some  cases,  at  first  imj)ossil)le.  There  are  no  points  of  differ- 
ence upon  which  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  most  valuable  are  the 
occur ren(»e  in  glaucoma  of  an  unusually  good  color-sense  in  proportion  to  the 
contraction  of  the  field,  and  the  case  with  which  pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries 
may  he  ]>rcKluced  by  light  j)ressure  on  the  globe.  All  the  conditions  have  to 
be  carefully  weighed  in  such  a  case,  and  occasionally  no  ]>ositive  diagnosis 
can  !)(»  made  at  once.  If,  after  continued  observation,  the  doubt  should  per- 
sist, it  is  better  to  use  a  myotic,  or  even  to  operate,  than  to  allow  the  [uitient 
to  go  blind  by  default.     (Compare  with  page  382.) 

Treatment. — The  results  of  the  treatment  of  optic-nerve  atrophy  are 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  It  is  entirely  probable  that,  except  where  it  de- 
pends u|M)n  some  still  active  inflammatory  process,  upon  some  toxemia,  or 
upon  some  neoplasm  which  can  be  removed,  no  form  of  treatment  has  any 
influence  upon   it.     This  does  not  menu,  however,  that  nothing  should  he 
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done  for  the  patients.  In  the  hope  that  there  may  still  be  some  active 
process  capable  of  being  influenced,  large  doses  of  iodid  of  })otassium  may  be 
tried,  or  mercury  may  be  used  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  syphilis,  though,  as 
a  nerve-poison,  it  should  be  used  with  great  care  if  there  is  any  spinal  trouble. 
It  is  common  to  use  strychnin  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  it  is  probably 
well  to  try  it  in  full  doses  (increasing  from  ^  grain  three  times  a  day,  if 
given  by  the  mouth,  to  the  limit  of  toleration,  or  injecting  from  :5^  to  ^  grain 
under  the  skin  of  the  temple.  It  often  causes  a  slight  temporary  improve- 
ment of  central  acuity  or  of  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  a  number  ot  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  its  effects  have  seemed  almost  miraculous.  In 
conjunction  with  strychnin,  nitroglycerin  should  be  exhibited. 

EiecMcify  in  the  form  of  a  mild  constant  current  may  be  used  for  a  few 
minutes  every  day  or  two,  though  little  more  can  be  said  for  it  than  that  it 
gives  the  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  another  remedy 
in  common  use  which  is  supposed  by  some  observers  to  have  a  particular 
value  in  checking  post-neuritic  atrophy,  and  cyanid  and  arsenite  of  gold, 
phosphate  of  zinc,  and  numerous  other  remedies  have  received  enthusiastic 
recommendations.  Where  there  are  evidences  of  active  inflammation  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  a  vigorous  course  of  salicylate  of  sodium,  iodid  of  potassium, 
inunctions  of  mercury,  or  some  form  of  sweat-cure,  or  any  two  or  three  of 
these  together,  should  never  be  omitted.  The  writer's  plan  is  generally,  as 
in  the  case  of  neuritis,  to  give  the  salicylate  a  trial  of  alK>nt  a  week  (15  grains 
eight  to  twelve  times  a  day  in  brandy) ;  tlien,  if  no  decided  effect  has  been 
produced,  to  change  to  large  doses  of  iodid  in  connection  with  the  sweat-cure 
(pilocarpin  ^  to  ^  grain  in  a  glassful  of  hot  whiskey  and  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  15  grains  of  salicylate  of  sodium  if  the  pilocarpin  alone  does  not 
produce  free  diaphoresis). 

It  is  in  these  cases  of  meningitic  atrophy  that  Valude  has  recommended 
AXitipyrin. 

Ttunors  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — The  primary  tumors  of  the  optic-nerve 
i^mnk  are  most  frequently  of  the  sarcomatous  type,  with  a  tendency  to  myx- 
omatous degeneration.  Sarcoma,  myxo-sarcoma,  myxoma,  and  myxo-fibroma 
a.re  the  commonest  types,  in  the  order  named,  though  glioma,  psammoma, 
endothelioma,  and  neuroma  have  also  been  described,  the  last  named  very 
rarely. 

The  point  of  departure  seems  to  be  the  pial  sheath  and  the  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue  running  off  from  it  into  the  interior  of  the  nerve,  the  tumor 
sometimes  developing  uniformly  throughout  its  diameter,  but  more  frequently 
^'th  a  tendency  at  first  to  spread  along  the  pial  sheath  in  the  form  of  a 
^Hnder,  through  the  center  of  which  the  more  or  less  degenerated  trunk  of 
Berve-fibers  runs,  though  at  the  oldest  portions  its  identity  is  often  entirely 
^^^     These  tumors  are  generally  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  tapering  at  least 
*^  One  end.     They  never  invade  the  globe  (unless  a  recent  case  of  Risley  is 
^      exception),  and  when  they  grow  forward  close  to  it  a  sharp  constriction 
^F^i^irates  them  from  it;  when  the  tumor  is  continued  into  the  cranial  cavity 
*h^»*e  is  a  narrowing  corresponding  to  the  optic  canal. 

Prom  a  pathological  standpoint,  though  not  necessarily  differing  in  the 

^y^^^^ptoms  which  they  produce,  are  to  be  distinguished  the  growths  which 

^^*^«  their  origin  in  the  dural  sheath.     They  are  apt  to  be  fibromata,  endo- 

™^liomata,  or  sarcomata ;  they  generally  affect  the  nerve-trunk  only  by  direct 

P*'"e88ure  or  by  interfering  with  its  blood-supply. 

As  secondary  tumors  glioma  and  melanomatous  sarcoma,  spreading  from 
«e  bterior  of  the  globe,  are   most  common.     Carcinoma   has  also  been 
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observed,  in  one  case  as  metastasis  from  the  kidney ;  in  another,  that  of 
Krohn,  already  referretl  to  as  unique,  a  metastasis  from  a  carcinomatous  ovary 
oox;urred  in  each  optic  nerve  immediately  behind  the  globe.  Gummata  and 
sometimes  very  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  optic  nerve  have  also  been 
reported.  In  the  case  of  Sattler  the  tuljerculosis  of  the  nerve  and  its  sheaths 
produced  a  tumor  18  mm.  in  diameter  by  25  mm.  in  length.  Michel  has 
reported  an  unique  case  in  which  a  patient,  suffering  from  elephantiasis  of 
the  leg,  but  with  good  sight,  was  found  after  death  to  have  the  ehiasma  and 
the  intracranial  portion  of  one  nerve  very  much  thickened  by  the  uniform 
distribution,  between  the  bundles  of  fibers,  of  numerous  fibrils  similar  to 
those  of  elastic  tissue. 

Symptoms. — ^Tumors  of  the  nerve  are  apt  to  occur  in  children,  and 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  contusions  of  the  eye 
and  it«  vicinity  play  a  part  in  their  etiology,  though  sometimes  their  begin- 
nings are  probably  congenital.  Their  growth  is  slow,  and  pain  occurs,  if  at 
all,  only  after  they  have  attained  considerable  size.  If  the  patient  is  a  child, 
usually  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention  is  protrusion  of  the  globe.  This 
is  at  first,  and  sometimes  throughout,  straight  forward,  but  as  the  tumor  gets 
larger  its  impingement  upon  the  upper  and  inner  walls  of  the  orbit  sometimes 
forces  the  eye  slightly  down  and  out.  In  this  stage  the  general  motility  of 
the  globe  is  sometimes  impaired,  while  in  the  early  stages  it  is  remarkably 
well  preserved. 

If  examined  early,  the  eye  may  show  signs,  sometimes  very  pronounced,  of 
optic  neuritis ;  later  on,  of  atrophy.  The  pupil  may  be  wide  through  pres- 
sure-paralysis of  the  oculo-motor  or  from  the  loss  of  sight.  In  older  patients 
the  existence  of  the  tumor  is  frequently  first  suspected  from  the  loss  of  sight, 
which  generally  progresses  rapidly,  though  to  this  there  are  occasional 
marked  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  v.  Graefe,  where  the  ehiasma  and 
adjoining  portions  of  the  optic  nerve  were  found  converted  into  a  gliomatous 
tumor  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  any  of  the  scattered  nerve-fibers, 
although  up  to  a  short  time  before  death  the  sight  had  been  more  than  normal. 
In  a  more  recent  case  of  Wiegman,  a  well-developed  tumor  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  spreading  the  bundles  of  fibers  widely  apart,  existed  with  a  vision 
of  f  ^  (in  the  other  eye  W)  and  a  normal  field.  In  such  cases  the  develop- 
ment must  have  taken  place  very  gradually,  so  as  to  allow  the  nerve-fibers  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  pressure  and  change  of  position. 

Diagrnosis. — The  main  points  in  the  diagnosis  between  these  and  other 
tumors  of  the  orbit  are  the  slow  and  relatively  }>ainless  progress  (though  this 
may  apparently  be  hastened  by  an  injury),  the  propulsion  straight  forward 
or  nearly  so,  the  long-retained  motility  of  the  eyeball,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tions noted  above,  the  early  loss  of  sight. 

Progrnosis. — Prognosis  as  to  sight  is  of  course  unqualifiedly  bad,  that  as 
to  the  chance  of  retaining  the  globe  fair,  while  as  to  the  prevention  of  recur- 
rence after  removal  it  is  decidedly  good  unless  there  be  involvement  of  the 
extra-orbital  pjirt  of  the  nerve.  To  help  decide  this  iK)int,  an  examination  of 
the  field  of  the  other  eye  is  very  important,  for  if  it  show  a  well-marked 
defect,  without  other  cause,  an  implication  of  the  ehiasma  is  probable ;  and, 
while  this  should  not  necessarily  contraindicate  an  oj)eration,  the  prognosis 
should  be  very  carefully  guarded. 

Treatment. — Removal  is  the  only  treatment  allowable,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  can,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  done  with  retention  of  the  eyeball, 
although  hith(»rto  the  globe  has  in  most  (uis(\s  been  siierifieed  also.  In  8  cases, 
beginning  with  one  of  Knapp's,  the  nerve  has  bi^en  cut  close  to  the  eyeball  and 
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It  the  extreme  upex  of  the  4)rhit,  and  the  intervening  |M3rtiou  of  the  nerve 
rith  the  tumor  rcnun'cd,  the  eye  being  left  in  plaee.     In  most  eases,  the 

internal  or  externiil  reetns  mo^^Ie  was  cut  t<»  aid  in  exposing  the  tumor,  but 
in  one  case  (KnappV  sennul  oue)  the  tumor  could  he  brouglit  into  view 
through  an  incision  between  the  internal  and  inferior  rectus  and  removeil 
without  cutting  anv  muscle.  In  4  o\^  ihej^e  eases  the  eye  rctaineil  its  nurnial 
appeiiranee,  in  3  it  hecimic  nn>rc  or  lcs>  |>hthisieal,  and  in  1  tliere  was  slougli- 
iug  of  the  cornea  through  exposure  fntm  cxtreiue  protrusion.  The  metliod 
to  be  recommended  is  that  of  Ijagrange/  who  enlurges  the  external  cum- 
missure,  cnts  lire  external  rectus,  leaving  attached  to  it  a  kmg  thread,  puts 
a  thread  thnnigh  the  tumor  hy  whicli  it  is  drawn  fc>rward  as  f:jr  as  pussible 
while  the  nerve  is  being  cut  at  the  external  optic  furamen.  The  nerve  is 
then  cut  ehise  to  the  globe,  the  tunicir  removed,  and  tlie  cxteniid  rectus  and 

feonjunetiva  reunited.  Since  one  of  the  siibseqiieut  dangei-H  is  sloughing  of 
lie  cornea  from  exposure  (in  Knapp*s  cjise  this  necurred  in  spite  of  re|»eate<I 
iituring  of  the  lids),  it  is  well  to  check  tlic  bleeding  as  quickly  as  possible  by 

[pressing  back  the  ball  tinnly  before  stojiping  to  suture  the  nuiscle ;  this  is  to 

^De  folhjweil  by  a  pressure  l>andage  and  prophylactic  lid  sutures. 

Hyaline  Bodies  in  the  Optic  Disk. — These  IkmIics  (known  also  as 
cotloid  fjodit'ji,  vcrnfrosftw,  or  '*  Ih-imtr^]  were  first  dtscfncre*!  in  microscop- 
ical s|>ecimens  examined  by  Midh^r  and  by  Iwanoff',  and  for  years  little  was 
known  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  picture  which  they  pn3.«ented. 


VvJ 


Fig.  264,— Moderate  fle%H'loyiriu'nt  »jf  hyaline  bodies  A(  border  of  optic  dlik. 

Symptoms. — ^When  seen  duriug  life,  if  there  are  but  ihw  of  them  and 

they  are  rather  deep-seated,  they  can  l>c  barely  distinguished  as  scmiewhat 

spherical  b^xlies  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  rest  nf  the  disk.     In  this  ease  they 

are  best  8een,  as  Liebrcich  snggesti^l,  by  tli rowing  the  brightest  part  of  tiie 

.light  a  little  to  (me  siile  of  them.      When   nearer  the  surface  they  may  be 

iBoittere*!  throng  1 1  tlie  disk  or  ficcnr  more  cnnnoonly  in  gron|)s  at  its  periphery 

(Fig.  264).     They  are  stmiewhat  transhicent.  ami   in   some  en-ses  give  back 

^ijuite  a  brilliant  reflection.     When  they  project  well  aliove  the  surface  of 

*  Kmnlein's  ptan  of  l^tTi}>orarily  r(?»C€ljn^  ihe   outer  bony  rimr^in  of  ihe  orbit  mny  he 
tiployed,  but  it  pmlmbly  U  very  ?^lctoni  iiretitttary  in  optic- nerve  aimors. 
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the  disk  they  often  remind  one  of  half-soaked  grains  of  tapioca.  In  other 
cases  they  are  of  a  denser  or  slightly  yellowish  white.  In  the  direct  image, 
they  appear  to  be  about  2-3  mm.  in  diameter,  but  occasionally  bodies  two  to 
three  times  as  large  are  seen.  The  entire  border  of  the  nerve  is  occasionally 
obliterated  by  them,  and  sometimes  they  encroach  upon  the  disk  so  as  to 
entirely  conceal  its  normal  tissue,  in  its  place  appearing  a  mulbenr-like  mass, 
from  the  center  or  sides  of  which  the  blood-vessels  appear.  A  slight  encroach- 
ment upon  the  retina  is  common,  and  occasionally  isolated  granules  are  seen 
well  out  from  the  main  body.  More  rarely  large  masses  of  them  develop  out 
from  the  edges  of  the  disk  into  the  retina.     Fig.  265  represents  such  an 


Fkj.  2t>5.— Extreme  development  of  hyaline  bodies  in  optic  disk  and  retina. 

extreme  ease,  in  which  some  of  the  arteries  api)eare(l  as  white  cords  with  a 
very  minute  column  of  blood  in  the  center.  In  this  case,  repeated  small 
hemorrhages  tcM)k  place  from  the  retinal  vessels. 

The  affection  is  a  rare  one,  occurring  in  the  writer's  experience  in  1  out 
of  about  2000  cases.  It  is  met  most  frequently  in  cases  of  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa, but,  aside  from  this,  the  eyes  in  which  it  is  seen  with  the  ophtnal- 
mosco|)e  are,  in  other  res|iects,  often  entirely  normal,  though  there  is  some 
rather  imsatisfactory  evidence  tending  to  connect  its  origin  with  injuries  to 
the  eye,  with  neuro-retinitis,  and  with  Bright' s  disease. 

Few  cases  have  been  observed  long  enough  to  note  any  change  in  the 
ophthalmoscopic  ap])earance,  but  where  this  has  been  done  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  bodies  has  sometimes  been  noticed.  It  is  generally  stated 
to  be  a  double-sided  affection  of  advanccKl  life,  but  the  writer  has  seen  it  quite 
^  often  in  young  adults  as  in  older  patients  (in  one  case  at  nine  years),  and 
in  one  disk  alone  as  oflen  as  in  both  disks. 
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knowledge  of  the 


L*haraeter  of  thei- 


ire  intimate 
o  liirsciiheri::  anil  Uiriiidone,  (iiirwitseh,  <1e  iSchwei- 
nitz,  and  ISiichsalber.  TIjey  are  found  to  be  made  up  «»f  a  ratfjer  hard 
hyaline  subhtnnee,  the  smaller  Uidies,  \m  eross-seetion,  tallowing  well-marked 
concentric  lines,  the  larger  bodies  bein^  made  ujj  of  a  number  rd'  the  smaller 
ones  more  or  less  l)lended  tngetiien  At  jK*ints  they  sliow  a  tendeuey  to 
llcai'cms  dei^eueratiiin.  Tiuetiire  of  iodin  '^Wv^  the  sub.slanee  a  velluwish 
alor,  and  noajoyloid  reactions  are  tilitaiiied  with  sidlVaniu  aod  uu^thvl*vi(ilet. 
The  earlier  view  wa.s  that  these  boilies  had  the  same  origin  as  tlie  colloid 
excrescences  of  the  lamma  mina  t>f  the  cliuroid,  while  the  tendeuey  at  pres- 
rittt  is  to  reg-ard  them  as  something  entirely  different.  It  is  certain  that  they 
(mve  no  necessary  cimneetiou  with  the  lamlmt  vitrea^  fi>r,  while  a  favorite 
place  for  the  devclopuu'ut  of  the  largest  masses  is  just  between  the  term i Tui- 
tion of  tfjis  meud)nnie  and  the  central  vessel^  of  the  nerve,  thov  mav  aiso 
<x*ciir  well  out  in  the  retina  and  in  the  nerve,  jMi^tiM"it>r  to  the  lamina  cribrosa. 
Granting  this,  it  has  not  iieeu  shown  that  their  eomjiosition  differs  essi-utially 
from  that  oi'  the  '*  Dru.sen  '*  of  the  choroid  (consult  Fig.  318,  |>age  41*0). 

Diagrnosis. — In  the  less  pronouneed  eases,  the  attec^tion  is  easily  over- 
luokeiK  4'or  it  is  only  by  cijreful  exaiuination  liy  the  direct  metht»d  that  the 
rounded  outlines  of  the  bodies  can  l>e  made  otit.  In  a  na^re  pnuiounced 
furm,  especially  where  they  are  grouped  around  the  periphery  of  the  disk, 
tliey  may  be  and  have  been  mistaken  fur  uptie  neuritis,  from  which,  liowever, 
a  earefid  *lireet  examinaticui  will  always  enable  them  to  be  distinguished. 
The  most  pronounc«Hl  t*ases  look  like  notliing  else  to  l>e  seen  at  tlie  disk,  but 
they  might  easily  puzzle  the  beginner,  especially  since,  in  many  text-books, 
they  arc  not   mrutione<K 

Prognosis. — In  the  cases  observed  (hiring  life,  the  vision  has  ustially 
l>een  found  to  lie  n<u'mal  (exeej>t  in  the  eases  accompanying  retinitis  pig- 
mentosii),  in  some,  even  where  they  were  so  abumlant  as  to  nearly  conceal 
the  disk  ;  and  where  mo<lenite  development  of  tlieni  is  disc^overcd  by  aeei- 
dent,  a^  is  generally  the  Ciise,  th(y  need  cause  no  alarm,  Init  it  remains  to  be 
teen  whether  in  extreme  and  |n-ogressive  eases  they  may  not  cause  serious 
trouble.  Th(^  case  represeut(Ml  iu  Fig.  *ib'>  was  one-sided,  and  the  eye  was 
entirely  blind,  but  it  is  not  eermin  tliat  the  blindness  may  not  have  been  due 
to  s<ime  other  cause. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  not  necessary  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  it  is  not  e^isy  to  understand  how  anything  could  Iw  used  that  would 
atiWt  them. 

Hemorrhages  in  the  Optic  Nerve  or  in  the  Interva^ual  Space, 
— After  a  hemorrhage  at  the  bast*  of  the  Ijraiu  or  in  the  optic  canab  or  even 
from  a  more  |»€Tiphenil  source  (after  a  contusion  of  the  eye),  the  blood  may 
flow  into  the  intervaginal  spa^-e  and  *listt^nd  it  widely  at  its  distal  extremity. 
In  such  cases  the  sight  may  be  suddenly  lost,  the  ophthalmoscope  show- 
ing a  fttimewhat  libirred  disk,  with  the  cent  ml  vessels  reduced  in  size,  some- 
times with  a  red  sp*it  at  the  inar'ula  surrounded  by  a  gniyish  area*  as  in 
embokis  of  the  central  artery,  and,  hiter  on,  the  dissolved  hemogloliin  may 
find  its  way  into  the  disk,  &o  as  to  bo  seen  with  the  ophthalmos(^t>pe,  leaving 
deposits  of  pigment  there  by  which  the  nature  of  tlie  original  ])rocess  may 
be  n*cc agnized  after  months  or  years.  Thi*  nerve  atrojibics,  and  tlie  vision 
does  not  return  at  M,  or  does  so  but  iuipericetlv.  Where  there  is  nu  histiuy 
of  violence  tlie  affection  might  be  mistaken  for  a  rapidly  deveh»[>ing  neuritis 
or  for  emWdns  (»r  thnMulwjsis  of  the  central  artery,  which  latter  may  indeed 
possibly  be  produetJ  by  it. 


Fio.  250.— Coroniil  seclifin  thn*iigli  fK»Mit?riur  piirt  f*(  o^tir  mnnl :  i>.n,  M|4lr  TiKfVi 

a.n^  miteriur  sphvniiidal  or  postt^riur  elljiuuid  cill ,  a.ii,  uutrum  nf  iin-ii 


^ida.\  liiiius; 


through  the  skull  passing  through  the  optic  raiuils.  A  glaiioe  at  the  left  side 
of  it,  with  a  rtalizuti<>n  ^f  th4"  tact  that  tlie  thin  f^uiiy  purtitioo  sojntrating 
the  opti*'  canal  from  the  sinus  is  sometiuies  iiuporiectly  devi.'loperh  will  show 
how  easily  an  iutlarnuiation  of  thi*  sinus  might  cause  k)calized  neuritis,  w*ith 
saljscqncut  deseenthng  atrophy^  thnaigh  tin*  diffusion  of  |itomaius  into  the 
nerve,  or  an  actual  infection  uf  the  intervaginal  !^]iaee,  leading  tc*  ]*erineiiritis 
and  choked  disk  ;  or  an  atroplty  through  direct  pres'^urc,  if  fhe  walls  id*  the 
sinns  were  distended  hy  Hit  id  or  l»y  a  trnnon  These  eotisiderations  should 
lead  one  to  tnkv  the  sphentMdal  sinus  into  account  in  all  eas<^s  of  obscure 
optic-ucrvc  tnnifdi^,  especaally  since  at  least  one  case  has  been  reported 
(Holmes)  in  which  a  pn  net  ore  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  drew  off  a 
collecrtion  of  |)us  atjti  cured  an  nptic  neuritis. 

The  right  side  of  the  section  represented  in  Fig*  266  illustrates  a  poinl 
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which  seems  to  have  attracted  very  little  attention — namely,  that  in  some 
heads,  on  at  least  one  side,  the  cavity  in  closest  proximity  to  the  optic  ciinal 
is  not  the  main  sphenoidal  sinus,  but  an  entirely  separate  cell,  opening  into 
the  nose  by  an  independent  foramen  which  is  sometimes  so  large  that  the 
cell  could,  with  propriety,  be  described  as  the  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  A  collection  of  pus  in  this  space  might  cause  a  disturbance  of  sight, 
with  symptoms  of  suppuration  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  although  an  ojwjration 
on  the  latter  would  give  no  relief.  To  operate  on  this  anterior  sphenoidal 
cell  or  prolongation  of  the  nasal  cavity  would  be  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  to  puncture  the  main  sphenoidal  sinus,  but  a  knowledge  of  its  occasional 
relation  to  the  optic  canal  may  serve  to  explain  some  cases  of  optic-nerve 
trouble  in  which  an  ordinary  sphenoidal  operation  gives  negiitive  results. 

Congenital  Anomalies  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Aside  from  congeinfal 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  due  to  intra-uterine  neuritis,  hydrocephalus,  and 
other  causes,  the  nerve  in  the  various  degrees  of  microphthalmoH  and  anoph- 
thalnios  shows  more  or  less  marked  signs  of  imj)erfect  development.  It  may 
be  entirely  absent,  or  represented  only  by  a  con!  of  connective  tissue,  or  it 
may  simply  have  an  abnormally  small  proportion  of  nerve-fibers.  Even 
more  interesting  is  the  case  cited  by  Manz,  which,  though  old,  is  apparently 
quite  authentic,  of  entire  absence  of  any  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  the 
latter  running  direct  to  the  respective  sides  of  the  brain,  without  any  sign  of 
a  chiasm. 

Some  of  the  anomalies  of  the  nerve  which  have  been  discovered  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  Ophthalmoscopic  Examina- 
tion of  the  Fundus  (pages  191-195).  Of  these,  the  condition  known  as  coio- 
boma  of  the  optic  nerve  or  coloboma  of  the  optic-verve  sheath  is  the  most  important. 
In  the  most  common  type,  one  sees  in  place  of  the  disk  an  excavation  several 
times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  papilla,  generally  much  deeper  and  with  a  shaq>ly- 
excavated  border  below,  while,  above,  its  floor  comes  gradually  up  to  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  retina ;  the  main  vessels  curve  abruptly  over  the  lower 
edge,  while  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  may  be  entirely  free  from  them  or 
may  have  some  running  across  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retina,  crossing  the 
upper  border  without  any  break  in  their  continuity  at  that  point.  The  ex- 
cavation is  surrounded  by  a  generally  complete  pigment  ring,  outside  of 
which  there  is  often  a  narrow  white  zone  or  crescent.  If  there  is  any  sign 
of  normal  disk-tissue,  it  is  apt  to  be  above.  More  rarely,  the  entire  floor  of 
the  excavation  is  deep  below  the  retina,  with  vessels  curving  sharply  around 
its  border  at  various  points,  though  chiefly  below  and  above  (consult  Fig.  141 ). 

The  few  microscopical  examinations  which  have  been  made  of  the  com- 
mon form  of  this  anomaly  show  that  it  depends  upon  the  non-closure  of  the 
fetal  optic-nerve  fissure ;  the  central  vessels  enter  the  nerve  proper  only  in 
part,  or  more  commonly  not  at  all,  but  enter  the  eye  through  the  mass  of 
connective  tissue  which  takes  the  place  of  the  dural  sheath  below.  In  one 
case  (Magnus)  the  fissure  seems  to  have  been  at  the  nasal  side  instead  of 
below  the  ner\'e.  The  deep  atypical  excavations  which  are  sometimes  seen 
within  the  borders  of  otherwise  normal  papillae  are  probably  due  to  a  less- 
marked  failure  of  development  of  the  same  nature. 

Another  type  of  anomaly,  which  has  also  been  described  as  cohboma  of  the 
nerve.y  consists  in  the  absence  of  a  zone  of  choroid  (often  wider  below)  around 
the  otherwise  moderately  normal  papilla,  the  blood-vessels  appearing  near 
the  center  of  the  latter  and  passing  across  the  borders  of  the  zone  without  any 
displacement  or  other  sign  to  indicate  any  considerable  excavation.  These 
cases,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  would  be  more  accurately  designated 
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occurring  ^nmetimes  in  the  same  eve  with  the  latter,  or  in  one  eye  of  an  indi- 
vidual liaving  tiolobuma  of  the  eiiornic]  and  iris  in  the  other  eye* 


Fj^,  208.— 'ExtTemu  dtivelopuieiH  of  coniiecilvtf  ttesue  In  opttc  diak. 

The  hands  of  conn^ciive  ti^HUi'  not  infrequently  seen  upon  the  disk  may  be, 
as  Jlasselon  sii|rtjest«,  prolotifj^tiims  of  the  laniinu  eril>ro.^,  thougli  they 
flonietimes,  as  in  Fiji.  267»  iippi'ar  to  have  no  coniieetion  %vitli  it.  In  extreme 
oasee,  as  sh<»\vii  approximately  in  Fig»  2fi8,  the  entire  disk  may  be  conceal 
by  a  jK*arlyi  bluish-white  mass  4if  <'nnneetive  tissue. 


AMBLYOPIA,  AMAUROSIS,  AND  DISTURBANCES  OF 
VISION  WITHOUT  OPHTHALMOSCOPIC  CHANGE 


By  CASEY  A.  WOOD,  M.  D., 

OF  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


The  terms  amblyopia  {dfi^loc:^  dull,  and  tS^^',  the  eye — i.  e.  obscurity  of 
Tision)  and  amaurosis  (d/iaupo^f  dark,  a  marked  blindness)  have,  since  the 
<iays  of  Hippocrates,  been  applied  to  different  degrees  of  loss  of  sight  without 
sensible  change  in  the  ocular  structures.  The  invention  of  the  ophthalmo- 
8coi)e  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  have  greatly  diminished  the  number  of 
these  affections,  but  there  still  remain  "  functional  "  diseases  of  the  eye  desig- 
nated either  by  the  dimness  of  vision  (amblyopia)  or  decided  loss  of  sight 
(amaurosis)  that  forms  the  most  prominent  symptom.  Eyes  blind  from  in- 
flammatory diseases,  as  well  as  from  certain  congenital  changes  in  the  fundi, 
may  also  be  described  as  amaurotic, 

Cong^enital  Amblyopia. — When  an  eye  has  never  taken  ])art  in  the 
visual  act,  as  in  cases  of  early  squint,  congenital  cataract,  corneal  scars,  or 
other  obstruction  to  the  light-rays,  the  accompanying  dim  vision  may  be 
altogether  or  partly  the  result  of  simple  non-use  ;  hence  the  terms  amblyopia, 
exanojma J  ana  argamblyopia  (Gould).  In  such  cases,  especially  in  squint, 
where  the  defective  sight  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  high  degrees  of 
hyperopia  or  astigmatism,  or  both,  correction  of  this  ametropia,  with  exercise 
of  the  eye,  may  result  in  much  improvement  of  sight  or  even  in  a  return  to 
normal  vision.  In  other  instances,  however,  correcting  lenses  do  not  help, 
and  we  may  then  conclude,  even  in  the  absence  of  positive  signs,  that  struc- 
tural changes  or  defects  exist,  probably  in  some  portion  of  the  extra-bulbar 
ner\'ous  apparatus. 

In  still  another  class  of  cases  careful  examinations  with  the  mirror  show 
in  the  nerve-head,  retina,  or  choroid  slight  departures  from  the  normal  ap- 
pearances. The  papilla  especially  may  be  irregularly  shaped  or  dimmed  in 
outline,  while  the  perimeter  reveals  scotomaia  and  peripheral  contractions  of 
the  field.  Such  anomalies  as  colobomata  of  the  opticus,  choroid,  retina,  and 
iris,  as  well  as  non-development  of  the  whole  eyeball  (microphthalmos),  are 
usually  associated  with,  and  are  described  as,  examples  of  congenital  ambly- 
opia. Many  of  the  ocular  diseases  of  extra-uterine  life  also  affect  the  fetal 
eye.  Among  these  are  glaucoma,  iritis,  chorio-retinitis,  and  diseases  of  the 
optic  ner\'e,  all  of  which  have  been  classed  with  the  congenital  amblyopias. 

Congenital  Amblyopia  for  Colors  (Subnormal  Color-sense ;  Color- 
blindness),— Total  absence  of  the  color-sense  (achromatopsia)  is  rare  as  a 
congenital  condition  and  apart  from  disease,  but  it  occui's  to  some  extent 
and  for  some  colors  in  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  poi)ulation.     It  is 

Suite  rare  (0.20  per  cent.)  in  women,  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  is  almost 
Iways  bilateral. 
ij  for  the  commonest  form  of  color-blindness  is  exhibited  when  the 
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individual  fails  to  detect  the  red  and  green  in  mixtures  containing  these 
colors.  As  a  result  of  this  defective  color-sense,  or  <lymhromatop«iaj  the 
pure  greens  are  readily  mistaken  for  grays  and  shades  of  red,  and  vice  versd, 

A  less  numerous  class  name  correctly  most  of  the  saturated  primary  colors, 
but  are  very  liable  to  miscall  all  or  most  of  the  color  mixtures.  They  see 
little  or  no  difference  between  orange  and  red,  blue  and  purple,  or  violet  and 
blue.  In  other  words,  they  perceive  in  a  com}K)und  only  the  predominating 
color.  Artificial  light  generally  adds  to  the  difficulty  which  these  persons 
experience  in  selecting  colors. 

The  nomenclature  of  color-blindness  is  built  upon  various  theories  of 
color-perception  ;  thus,  the  two  forms  of  dyschromatopsia  jur>t  described  may 
be  designated  "red-green''  and  "blue-yellow''  blindness,  or  we  may,  with 
propriety,  speak  of  red,  green,  and  violet  dyschromatopsia  (see  also  pages 
98-100). 

Whether  the  structural  defects  that  give  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  sub- 
normal color-perception  exist  at  the  periphery  or  in  the  central  portions  of 
the  optic  tract,  they  are  equally  incurable  (see  also  Appendix,  page  603). 

Reflex  Amblyopia. — Both  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  have  resulted 
from  "  reflex  irritations "  conveyed  from  remote  organs,  but  such  cases  are 
rare.  Loss  of  sight  has  been  attributed  to  diseases  of  the  reproductive 
organs,  spinal  cord,  and  digestive  apparatus.  Well-authenticated  examples 
of  amblyopia  from  intestinal  worms,  decayed  teeth,  diseases  of  the  naso- 
pharynx and  its  neighboring  cavities  (esj)ecially  neoplasms  and  muco-purulent 
collections)  have  also  been  recorded.  In  most  of  these  cases  there  were  no 
fundus  changes,  and  improvement  or  cure  followed  successful  treatment  of 
the  distant  lesion. 

The  etiolofiry  of  reflex  amblyopia  is  very  obscure,  and  we  must,  for  the 
present,  continue  to  hold  to  the  vague  hypothesis  of  vaso-motor  disturbances, 
affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  retina  in  some  instances  and  of  the  central 
ganglia  in  others,  until  similar  mysteries  of  "functional  disorders"  elsewhere 
are  cleared  u]\  Probably  some  of  these  alleged  reflex  manifestations  are 
really  unrecognized  cases  of  hysterical  amblyopia. 

Uremic  Amblyopia,  or  Amaurosis.— This  loss  of  vision  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  the  toxemia  of  liright's  disease,  but  is  most  frequently  noted  in 
those  states  of  the  system  where  albuminuria  is  found  as  a  transient  condition 
— viz.  in  pregnancy  and  the  late  stage  of  scarlatina.  It  affects  both  eyes, 
comes  on  suddenly,  often  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  disa])])ears  as  quickly  as 
it  came.  It  is  almost  always  associated  with  other  uremic  symptoms,  espe- 
cially with  convulsions,  headache,  vomiting,  and  coma.  The  blindness,  which 
may  be  complete,  is  probably  due  to  a  temporary  affection  of  the  visual  cen- 
ters produced  by  the  uremia. 

The  prof/nosix  is  uniformly  favorable.  Permanent  blindness  results  only 
when  organic  lesions  of  the  nerve  and  retina  (albuminuric  retinitis  and  optic 
neuritis)  are  present. 

OpMhalmoscopicalli/y  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  retina,  although  several 
writers  describe  fulness  of  the  vessels  and  a  swollen  appearance  of  the  papilla. 

The  treatmrnt  is  that  of  uremia. 

Glycosuric  Amblyopia. — Apart  from  the  cataract  of  diabetic  {latients 
and  those  retinal  and  optic-nerve  lesions  that  so  closely  resemble  the  fundus 
changes  found  in  Bright\^  disease,  there  is  sometimes  observed  a  dimness  of 
vision  that  simulates  the  amblyopia  from  tobacco  and  alcohol.  There  are,  in 
these  cases,  no  alterations  visible  with  the  mirror,  but  central  scotomata  for 
red  and  green  can  always  be  mapped  out. 
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As  the  writer  has  elsewhere^  pointed  out,  the  diagno»is  is  somewhat 
difficult  when  the  diabetic  patient  is  a  smoker,  but  in  such  instances  the 
color-defect  often  extends  to  blue  and  white.  In  time  white  becomes  involved 
at  the  periphery  of  the  field  also — ^a  condition  of  things  never  found  in  pure 
tobacco  or  alcohol  amblyopia. 

The  pathology  is  obscure,  but  Horner's  views  of  the  causation  of  alcohol- 
•tobacco  blindness  may  find  acceptance  in  the  case  of  glycosuric  amblyopia — 
viz.  that  it  is  due  to  malnutrition  of  the  macular  fibers,  in  this  instance 
brought  about  by  glucose  in  the  blood. 

The  prognosisy  unlike  that  of  tobacco  amblyopia,  which  it  resembles,  is 
grave ;  in  spite  of  treatment  (of  the  diabetes)  the  case  usually  goes  on  to 
simple  optic-nerve  atrophy  and  terminates  in  total  loss  of  sight. 

Malarial  Amblyopia. — It  has  been  observed  that  during  the  course  of 
intermittent  fever  and  other  diseases  of  malarial  origin  an  amblyopia  accom- 
panied by  fundus  changes,  and  usually  affecting  one  eye,  may  set  in.     The 
attacks  are  generally  of  short  duration,  but  in  some  instances  persist  for 
weeks.     The  dim  vision  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  malarial 
poison  upon  the  optic  nerve  and  retina.     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  this 
connection,  that  quinin,  so  universally  administered  in  malarial  diseases,  is 
known  to  produce  a  temporary  amblyopia  quite  apart  from  the  well-known, 
serious  fundus  lesions  of  quinin-amaurosis,  and  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
some  of  the  reported  cases  of  malarial  amblyopia  are  merely  examples  of  the 
ocular  symptoms  of  a  mild  quinin-intoxication. 

True  malarial  amblyopia  improves  under  quinin  and  other  antiperiodics, 
and  complete  recovery  is  the  rule. 

Amblyopia  from  I/OSS  of  Blood. — The  optic  nerve  bears  even  a 
temporaiT  anemia  very  badly,  and  many  secondary  alterations  in  its  tissues 
may  be  directly  traced  to  malnutrition  of  a  kind  that  would  be  successfully 
resisted  by  other  nerves  of  special  sense.  Instances  of  a  temporary  loss  of 
vision  following  excessive  hemorrhage  are  quite  common,  especially  from 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Post-partum  floodings  may  also  produce 
this  form  of  amblyopia.  An  attack  of  dim  vision  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
optic  atrophy  (usually  preceded  by  optic  neuritis)  setting  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  loss  of  blood.  The  papilla,  at  the  time  of  the  bleeding,  is  quite  pale 
and  the  arteries  are  small. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  primary  amblyopia  is  the  transfusion 
of  blood  or  the  intravenous  injection  of  physiological  salt  solution.  Diffusible 
stimulants  and  rest  in  bed,  with  small  and  repeated  quantities  of  easily  assimi- 
lated food,  should  be  prescribed.  These  should  be  followed  by  tonic  mixtures 
of  iron  and  strychnin.  The  remedies  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  later  eye- 
troubles  following  profuse  hemorrhage  must  be  regulated  by  the  form  the 
fundus  lesions  assume. 

Amblyopia  from  the  Abuse  of  Dmg^s. — The  poisonous  agents  that 
produce  ocular  symptoms  are  so  numerous  that  anything  like  a  complete 
account  of  all  of  them  would  be  inappropriate  here.  In  the  following  list 
the  most  important  ones  are  italicized  :  fohaceOy  alcohol,  carbon  dirndphid, 
iodoform,  Icadsalts,  qainiiiy  salicylic  acid  and  other  salicylates,  cocain,  snake- 
venom,  mydriatic  atkaloida,  piomdins,  carbolic  acid,  male-fern,  aconite,  chloral, 
santonin,  picric  acid,  digitalis,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  gelsemium,  ergot,  coal- 

*  2%«  Toxic  Amblyopias^  v.  p.  14.  For  a  full  account  of  this  matter  see  Dr.  W.  O.  Moore's 
pi^ier  OD  "Diabetic  Aflfections  of  the  Eye,"  N.  Y,  Medical  Journal,  Mar.  31,  1888;  Dodd: 
Artkitfes  of  Ophihalmotogy,  vol.  xxiv.  No.  2;  Hirschberg:  Deutsch,  med,  Wochenscfir.,  Mar.  26, 
1891. 
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tar  products,  arsenic,  naphthalin,  potassium  bromid,  ergot,  amyl  nitrite,  nitre- 
benzol,  mercurial  compounds,  silver  nitrate,  antipyrin,  curare,  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  other  drugs. 

Etioloery  and  Patiioloery. — Tobacco- J  alcohol-^  and  tobacco-alcohol  intox- 
ications present  by  far  the  commonest  examples  of  toxic  amblyopia.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  alcohol  or  tobacco  alone  may  produce  partial  loss  of  vis- 
ion, but  inasmuch  as  the  smoker  is  usually  a  drinker  and  as  the  alcoholic 
commonly  smokes,  we  almost  always  have  to  deal  with  mixed  examples  of 
intoxication. 

Sachs  (with  the  English  school)  believes  that  alcohol  predisposes  to 
tol)acco-poisoning  by  producing  dyspepsia.  Horner  is  convinced  that  neither 
alcohol  nor  tobacco,  as  such,  produces  the  pathological  changes  found  in  the 
opticus.  Together  these  drugs  produce  a  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which,  in 
its  turn,  brings  on  a  chronic  anemia  of  the  optic  nerve,  terminating  in  the 
retro-bulbar  neuritis  characteristic  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  amblyopia.^ 

Samels*)hn,  Uhthoff,  and  others  have  demonstrated  by  autopsies  that  the 
essential  lesion  in  this  disease  is  an  axial,  interstitial  neuritis,  beginning 
somewhere  between  the  papilla  and  brain,  and  probably  extending  thence 
both  toward  the  center  and  the  peripherj-  (see  Plate  7).  The  fibers 
affected  are  those  that  supply  the  macular  region^-one-fourth  or  one-third 
of  the  whole  number.  The  axis-cylinder  an<l  the  true  nervous  elements 
mostly  escape.  The  trabecular  tissues  enclosing  these  increase  both  as  to 
number  and  size  and  press  ui>on  the  nerve-fibers,  bringing  about  their  partial 
atrophy,  just  as  the  connective  elements  in  cirrhosed  liver  and  fibroid  phthisis 
encroach  npc^n  the  more  highly  organized  tissues  of  the  liver  and  lungs. 

Recently,  Xuel  has  revived  the  theory  that  central  toxic  scotoma  is  not 
primarily  a  neuritis  of  the  macular  bundle,  but  a  disease  of  the  macula  Intea, 
causing  degeneration  of  its  cells,  and  that  the  optic-nerve  changes  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  macula.  Usher  and 
Dean  have  observed  macular-fil>er  degeneration  follow  experimentally-pro- 
duced retinal  lesions. 

The  majority  of  these  ceases  occur  in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age ; 
exanii)les  of  the  disease  in  the  female  sex  are  uncommon,  and  we  must 
remember  that  this  form  of  toxic  amblyopia  occurs  only  in  those  who  have 
an  idiosyncrasy  toward  tobacco  or  alcohol. 

Symptoms. — The  sym})tom  most  complained  of  is  *'  misty  "  vision  ;  the 
patient  sjM'aks  of  "seeing  through  a  fog  "or  "through  smoke."  Even 
earlier  than  this  he  finds  difficulty  in  reading  or  doing  any  other  form  of 
near  work,  for  which  he  usually  seeks  glasses  or  requests  to  have  his  reading 
lenses  changed.  His  visual  acuity  for  both  distance  and  near  may  fall  as 
low  as  Yh  ^"^^  J-)  ^^'  ^^^'  "^*^^'  ^^^^^  *^  distinguish  red  and  green  objects,  and 
on  examination  with  the  iKTiniotor  negative  central  scotomata,  in  the  form 
of  horizontal  ovals  extending  from  the  l)lind  spots  and  including  the  fixation- 
points,  can  1)0  mapped  out  (Figs.  2()9  and  270).  Blue  and  white  are  rarely 
affected  in  pure  «ises  of  tobacco  amblyopia. 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  scotomata,  most  patients  are  day-blind  and 
see  best  with  a  dilated  pupil — /.  e.  toward  evening  or  in  a  dimly-lighted 
room. 

The  mirror  sometimes  reveals  alterations  in  the  disk.  When  these  are 
absent  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  atrophic  changes  have  not  yet  reached  the 

*  The  render  is  referrcfl,  for  a  full  description  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  toxic  amblyopias, 
to  Dr.  (ieo.  K.  de  Sehweinitz's  work  on  that  suhject.  A  smaller  and  less  complete  monograph 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  bearing  the  same  title,  apiKjared  two  years  earlier. 
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Si^Xliiti*  i>r  the  right  optic  ii^rvi^  in  11  ras<^  of  toxU'  umhlyupui,  shnwinjr  (If^uni'mtion  of  i\w 
l»i|»illoiiiHt'iil;n-  IhjiuUu  ;  Weifirrl's  sriiin  idr  S*-iiwuinitK', 
FlO.  I.— LotigiludinaliMvIujii  of  Hh'  jKisUrior  lialf  uf  the  riiihi  hiilbiis  ami  fivt^  iiiiUiinrttT!* 
'f  tke  optic  nerve. 

Flo*,  tl,  iind  3. — Tnn»s%'erse  strHima  of   thv   optic  iiervr,   elglit  uiitl    tliirU'<'ii    iniiHinetfrH, 
'^nM^tivrly*  behind  the  globe. 

Kifi».  4,  and  fu— Trarisvurse  stH'tious  of  the  optic  nerve  in  I  he  region  t>f  tl*e  oplir  fiiranin*ii. 
Fia.  <L  — Trails  verse  !>^iti(jn  of  the  iiirvc  in  tht*  iiitrarratiiul  rtgiuii. 
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nerve-head.     The  most  constant  signs  are  hyperemia  of  the  papilla  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  later  a  triangvlar  atrophic  area,  occupying 
the    temporal  third  of  the  nerve-head  and  corresponding  to  the  macular 
bundle  of  fibers. 

JDiagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of   the  retro-bulbar    neuritis  produced  by 
tobaoeo  and  alcohol  rests  upon  the  account  just  given.^     The  disease  may 


L.E, 


RE. 


/or  blue 

^*IG.  269.— Alcohol  amblyopia.    Small  absolute  central  defect,  surrounded  by  a  scotoma  for  blue 

(Uhthoff). 

t>«  nnistaken  for  non-toxic  orbital  axial  neuritis,  disseminated  sclerosis,  loco- 
^o^or  ataxia,  and  scotoraatous  atrophy  of  the  optic  disk.  P]  very  thing  con- 
®*d^red,  it  is  not  difficult  to  differentiate  these  forms  of  ocular  disease  (see 
also   page  447). 

XThthoff  thus  summarizes  the  points  of  diagnosis  between  the  retro-bulbar 
^^^XFitis  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  and  that  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  syphilis, 


Fig.  270.— Typical  oval  scotomata  from  a  case  of  tobacco-amblyopia.  The  patient,  aged  sixty,  had 
^mokcd  four  pipes  of  tobacco  daily,  and  an  occasional  cigar,  since  he  was  nineteen ;  a  moderate  beer- 
^Qker  (de  Schwdnits).  , 

i^eumatism,  disorders  of  menstruation,  cold,  diabetes,  etc.,  as  follows  :  1.  In 
true  toxic  amblyopia  the  central  sqotomata  are  almost  invariably  confined  to 
red  and  green.  2.  The  scotomata  and  visual  disturbances  are  bilateral,  and 
the  former  are  confined  to  the  center  of  the  field.     3.  Vision  does  not  fall 

^  For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  various  forms  of  central  amblyopia,  see  de 
Sdiweimta,  loc  eii,^  pp.  86,  Sd. 
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below  yg^.  4.  The  form  of  the  scotoma  is  that  of  an  oval,  including  both 
blind  spot  and  fixation-point,  with  its  long  axis  lying  above  the  horizontal 
meridian.  5.  The  vision  becomes  g^raducdly  less.  6.  The  disease  affects 
men  above  forty  years  of  age.  7.  Pain  is  noticed  on  extreme  ocular  move- 
ments in  essential  retro^iUbar  Jieuritisy  but  is  invariably  absent  in  the  toxic 
form. 

De  Schweinitz  says  of  the  non-toxic  variety  that  there  is  a  history  of 
chilline  of  the  body,  excessive  exertion,  suppression  of  menses,  or  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  rheumatism,  etc. ;  there  is  no  special  relation  to  sex  or  age. 
The  visual  acuity  is  greatly  disturbed  ;  sometimes  there  is  complete  blindness. 
Often  there  is  a  positive  scotoma  tending  to  pass  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  fixa- 
tion-point, and  not  specially  oval  or  horizontal.  Peripheral  contraction  of 
the  field  for  white  and  colors  may  be  present,  with  woolliness  of  the  whole 
disk  and  distention  of  the  veins.  It  is  often  rapid  in  onset,  and  is  frequently 
slow  in  responding  to  treatment. 

PrognosiB. — This  is  favorable,  even  when  the  blindness  has  lasted  for  a 
long  time.  When  total  abstinence  from  the  toxic  agent  is  persistently  prac- 
tised and  there  is  no  other  optic-nerve  disease,  sight  should,  with  judicious 
management,  be  restored  in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 

Treatment. — This  consists,  first  of  all,  in  stopping  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  in  all  their  forms.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  amblyopia  is  but 
part  of  a  general  intoxication,  and  that  chronic  gastric  catarrh  is  usually 

J  present.  The  digestive  power  is  consequently  often  weak,  and  it  should  he 
brtified  by  appropriate  means.  Proper  food,  exercise,  bathing,  and  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  tonic  remedies.  The  Turkish 
bath  has  a  decided  value,  especially  in  alcoholic  cases.  The  chief  aim  should 
be  to  furnish  a  supply  of  good  blood  to  the  badly-nourished  optic  nerve. 
Most  of  the  so-called  specifics,  nux  vomica  and  strychnin  jiarticularly,  are 
very  useful,  especially  with  pallor  of  the  disk  and  when  general  toxic  symp- 
toms are  present.  Usually  full  doses  of  the  elixir  of  pepsin,  bismuth,  and 
strychnin  may  be  given  internally.  This  treatment  is  accompanied  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  strychnin,  that  are  gradually  increased  in  strength  until 
toxic  symptoms  are  produced.  The  dose  is  then  to  be  diminished  one-fourth, 
and  so  continue<l  for  several  weeks.  When  there  is  an  edematous  or  hyper- 
emic  papilla,  potassium  iodid  may  be  substituted  for  the  strychnin.  When 
not  otherwise  contraindieated  and  the  Turkish  bath  cannot  be  readily  taken, 
the  hot  pack,  combined  with  hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpi n  (gr.  ^)  twice 
a  week,  is  very  useful,  and  certainly  cuts  short  the  duration  of  the  amblyopia, 

I/ead-amblyopia. — Lead  and  its  salts  not  infrequently  produce  ambly- 
opia and  amaurosis.  These  cases  are  most  commonly  found  in  painters,  em- 
ploy(!'s  of  paint-  and  lead-works,  plumbers,  as  well  as  in  persons  poisoned  from 
eating  canned  f<x)d  or  drinking  water  i)olluted  with  plumbic  compounds. 

The  poison  brings  about  so  many  changes  in  the  brain  and  kidneys,  as 
well  as  in  the  optic  nerve,  that  it  is  often  diflicult  to  say  whether  the  eye 
altenitions  are  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  lead  on  the  optic  nerve,  retina, 
and  visual  centers,  or  whether  they  are  secondary^  to  the  other  organic  lesions. 
In  any  event,  it  is  probable  that  the  ocular'  changes  be(/in  in  the  terminal 
vessels  of  the  eye  as  a  fatty  metamorphosis  or  obliterating  endarteritis,  and 
that  subsequently  the  tissues  supplied  by  these  vessels  undergo  secondary 
metamorphoses. 

These  alterations  affect  the  retina  and  papilla,  and  may  be  studied  ophthal- 
moscopieally.  The  commonest  sign  is  opth-jierve  atrophy  with  woolly  disks 
and  small  vessels.     Vision  is  always  greatly  affected,  both  at  the  center  and 
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periphery.  In  another  class  of  eases  there  is  aptie  neuritis,  with  the  usual 
appearances  in  and  about  the  nerve-head ;  in  still  another  a  retro^idbar 
dWeneration  sets  in.  Finally,  there  are  states  of  transient  amblyopia  without 
ophthalmoscopic  change;  indeed,  patients  suffering  from  atrophy  due  to 
lead-poisoning  often  give  a  history  of  antecedent  "  attacks  "  of  dim  vision. 
These  Growers  regards  as  analogous  to  the  temporary  amaurosis  of  diabetes 
^nd  uremia,  and  thinks  they  are  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  lead  salts  upon 
-the  visual  centers.  In  doubtful  cases  the  excreta  should  be  examined  for 
lead.  Oliver  relates  a  case  of  progressive  blindness  where  the  urine,  saliva, 
^nd  nasal  mucus  revealed  the  presence  of  lead.     In  a  case  reportecl  by  the 


Fio.  271.— Vtenal  field  in  lead-amblyopia. 


Fig.  272.— Visual  field  In  lead-amblyopia. 


writer  there  were  marked  optic-nerve  atrophy,  with  restricted  fields  (see  Figs. 
271  and  272),  and  almost  complete  oculo-mo'tor  paresis  on  the  left  side. 

Progrnosis  is  favorable  in  the  early  stages  of  transient  amblyopia,  but 
very  unfavorable  when  optic  inflammation  or  atrophy  has  set  in. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  instant  removal  of  the  source  of  the  poison, 
the  administration  of  small  doses  of  magnesium  sulphate,  the  use  of  Turkish 
baths,  and  pilocarpin  injections.  Strychnin  before  a  meal  and  potassium  iodid 
after  it  are  usually  employed,  but  the  former  should  be  omitted  when  active 
inflammation  is  present. 

Quioin-QinBXLro&is. — ^Quinin,  like  lead,  may  be  responsible  for  both  a 
temporary  amblyopia  and  an  amaurosis  with  characteristic  fundus  changes. 
The  blindness,  in  the  latter  instance,  comes  on  suddenly,  is  often  complete, 
and  may  last  for  several  days.  The  pupils  are  widely  dilated,  and  do  not 
react  to  light,  although  they  may  to  accommodation. 

The  ophthalmoscope  shows  an  absolute  anemia  of  the  fundus.  The  papilla 
is  chalky-white,  and  no  trace  of  retinal  vessels  can  be  discovere<l.  This 
remarkable  condition  is  accompanied  by  other  signs  and  symptoms  of  cincho- 
nism,  although  permanent  blindness  is  excessively  rare.  In  severe  cases  the 
optic  nerve  rarely  recovers  entirely  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  drug,  and 
the  patient  henceforth  exhibits  decided  limitations  of  the  field  (Fig.  273),  often 
defective  central  vision,  and  usually  evidences  of  retinal  i.schemia.  Usually, 
large  doses  of  the  drug  are  required  to  produce  amaurosis ;  but  in  some  suscept- 
ible individuals  even  physiological  doses  have  produced  tem|>orary  blindness. 

We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Brunner  and  de  Schweinitz  for  experimental 
proof  that  the  amaurosis  is  due  to  a  species  of  "  edema  of  the  optic-nerve 


Fig*  273,— Normal  optie  nerve  of  n  dap,  Imuevfrst;  bcctlou :  .».  l2o,  Wuiytit  4»Uiii  {^v  inhwcinite), 


Ww*  274 »— optic  nerve  of  a  dog  lilhul  from  tlie  ilTectj*  i^f  qiiinln,  fihowring  almost  complele  fttrofi 

X  125,  Welgert  (iLniu  (de  HciiweitiiUK 
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Mie  between  the  chiai?m  and  eyc^ball  and  the  influence 
ri^f5ji5A>motor  apjMiratiis,  which  ciuisc  excessive  eonstriction 
cii'^^1'*^'*^^^"^  and  finally  Irn^jil  changes  in  the  vessels  (v 
jitr<'pliy  of  the  optie-nerve  fihert*"  (Figs.  273  and  274), 
tUt^t  qiiinin  intoxicate.s  the  protujilasmie  eienjeiits  nf  the 
depT^s^nt  p*Hson  uii  the  riRls  luic]  oones.  Ht»!deJi  hns  deir 
j^rifftttnf  action  of  tlic  drug  i.s  upon  tlie  ganglion  cells  of  I 
The  treatment  of  tjuinin-amaurosiis  is  much  the  same 
ambhopia.     Nitrite-of-aniyl  inhalations  give  teniponiry  re 
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775.  27fi.— VUuftl  fields  tntm  GriieninK^'B  rase.    The  shudLMl  areHs  rcim-s^iit  the  limits  of  the  MeldSp 
Uie  upper  wiiip  ihrvi*  uiuJ  the  lower  une  six  mmnlhs  flfti^r  retMiv*  ry  frum  eomjik'te  bliiiduejts. 

3*toiiiam-poisonmg ;  Botulismus ;  Allantiasis. — The  potrefactive 

**^*^i*loids  fonnfl   in  '' high '■  gjinie,  dec<im]>oHe<l  siiumige,  uneookcd  meat,  and 

**tt:^u  tish  (a**  well  as  tlie  leuki>mams  of  |>oisor»ons  fungi,  snakeSj  and  sliell- 

^?^rj  )  occasionuily  pnrthi(*e  amblyopia  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  intoxication. 

I       ^•^^er  f>und  ^ihffh'Heffiavtfn  to  he  the  active  prineijile  in  several  exises  of 

^Kl[H>i^^iiiji^  fn>m  dex'oni posed   fiiod. 

^V  SymptomB.— Tbcst^  closely  resemble  tliose  of  belladonna-poisoning  ;  the 

*lirri  vision  is  transitory,  and  it  is  uniformly  ilue  to  bilateral  paresis  of  aceom- 

1^    ttio^lation  with  niarktnl  mydriasis.    Ptosis  isalsf>  a  common  syrnptom.     All  the 

^P    ^X^rinsie  tK*tjIar  niiiseles  may  be  paralyzed,  from   bilateral  and  nearly  eom- 

V*^te  ophthalmoplegia  externa  to  paresis  of  a  single  innsele.     There  are  no 

^UndiiH  changes.     When  deatli  dr>es  not  L>ccur  and  the  paralyses  persist,  these 

^^^  the  result  of  basilar  meningitis  or  nuclear  hemorrhages.     The  treatment 

the  «ame  as  that  suited  to  atropin-pcusoning. 
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Male-fern  amblyopia  and  amaurosis  are  not  uncommon  irom  acute  poi- 
soning with  this  drug,  but  the  ocular  symptoms  (except  that  of  blindness) 
and  the  fundus  changes  recorded  have  been  far  from  uniform.  Widely- 
dilated  pupils,  followed  by  optic-nerve  atrophy,  are  most  commonly  observed. 
De  Schwemitz  and  others  have  experimented  on  the  lower  animals  with  nega- 
tive results ;  but  Nuel  and  others  have  produced  optic-nerve  degeneration  by 
administering  extract  of  male-fern  to  animals. 

Toxic  Asthenopia* — Some  time  ago  the  writer  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  employment  of  certain  intoxicants,  some  of  them  drugs  and  beverages 
in  every-day  use,  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  minor  defects  of  vision,  the 
true  nature  of  which  is  unsuspected  by  the  patient  or  his  medical  attendant 
These  symptoms,  which  arc  commonly  included  in  the  term  "asthenopia,'' 
show  themselves  especially  as  a  decrease  in  the  amplitude  of  accommodation 
and  convergence.  Evidences  of  this  muscular  weakness  may  be  seen  in  the 
transient  intoxi(»ation  from  quinin,  the  salicylates,  iodids,  bromids,  alcohol, 
tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  such  forms  of  decomposed  food  as  "  high  " 
game,  "  strong  "  cheese,  etc.  The  asthenopic  symptoms  occasionally  observed 
in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  probably  also  constitute  a  toxic  amblyopia  due  to 
ptomain-poisoning.  They  properly  belong  to  those  milder  types  of  allantiasis 
where  the  eye-signs  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  be  recognized  by  the 
unskilled  observer. 

Hysterical  Amblyopia. — This  curious  form  of  blindness  is  most  com- 
monly observed  in  girls  and  women,  but  typical  examples  are  not  unusual  in 
men  and  children.  The  most  constant  symptom  is  amaurosis  of  one  eye 
without  fundus  changes.  This  peculiar  loss  of  visual  power  sometimes  fol- 
lows injuries  (traumatic  hysteria,  traumatic  neurosiH)  in  hysterical  subjects,  but 
it  more  frequently  comes  on  without  warning.  The  pupil  usually  reacts  to 
light,  but  it  may  be  dilated  and  motionless.  The  patient  is  often  partially  or 
totally  color-blind.     Sometimes  there  is  a  central  scotoma. 

There  are  nearly  always  other  hysterical  symptoms  present,  especially 
hemianesthesia  (usually  variable  and  incomplete)  of  the  aftected  side,  loss  of 
the  pharyngeal  and  corneal  reflexes,  ptosis,  monocular  diplopia,  micropsia 
and  megalopsia  and  blepharospasm.  Tlie  field  for  red  and  green  is  often 
larger  than  that  for  white.  Sometimes  there  is  complete  reversal  of  the  nat- 
ural order  of  the  color-fields,  blue  or  white  being  smallest,  red  next  in  size, 
while  the  field  for  ^reen  is  largest  of  all  (for  diagrams  see  i)age  487). 

Diagnosis. — This  is  sometimes  difficult,  especially  in  recent  cases.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  the  hysterical  amblyope  can  be  made  to  see. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  case  known  to  the  writer  where  an  hysterical 
suhjwt  sued  for  damages  on  account  of  injury  to  the  head  causing  blindness 
to  the  right  eye.  Malingering  was  set  up  as  a  defence,  because  it  was  shown 
that  the  patient  saw  with  th(»  supposed  blind  eye  when  examined  by  prisms 
and  a  light  at  twenty  feet.  In  all  cases  of  unexplained  monocular  blindness 
without  fundus  alterations  hysteria  should  be  suspected,  and  one  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  its  other  manifestations. 

Progrnosis  is  favorable,  but  the  amaurosis  may  persist  for  years.  Treat- 
ment should  be  dirc^cted  to  the  hysterical  state  generally.  Electricity,  mas- 
sage, outdoor  exercise,  and  tonics  furnish  the  best  results. 

Pretended  Amblyopia ;  Malingering. — It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
detect  a  pretended  monocular  aml)lyoj>ia  or  amaurosis,  but  difficult  to  uncover 
the  dec(»ption  of  the  ])erson  who  claims  to  be  blind  in  both  eyes.  He  may 
be  exjyosed  by  watching  him  when  he  does  not  expect  it,  by  flashing  a  bright 
light  on  his  face,  or  by  making  feints  to  strike  liim,  for  the  purj)ose  of  elicit- 
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iD^  the  lid  or  iris  reflex.  As  Swanzy  points  out,  one  cannot  depend,  for 
det4Jction  of  the  malingerer,  upon  the  pupillary  reactions,  because  the  pupils 
contract  to  light,  even  when  the  jiatient  is  quite  blind,  if  the  lesion  be  situated 
at  the  cortical  center  or  in  the  fibers  that  connect  it  with  the  corpora  quadri- 
gtffiiina.  Recently  Priestley  Smith  and  E.  Jackson  have  suggested  a  simple 
te?>t  for  feigned  binocular  blindness :  Place  a  lighted  candle  in  front  of  the 
sultject ;  now  hold  a  six-degree  prism  with  its  base  to  the  temple  before  one 
eye;  if  both  eyes  see  the  one  behind  the  prism  will  move  inward,  and  on 
removing  the  prism  will  move  outward,  the  other  eye  remaining  fixed. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  simulated  monocular 
blindness,  but,  on  the  whole,  Snelleti^s  cohred-leUer  test  for  distant  binocular 
vision  is  the  most  valuable.     The  suspect  should  be  watched  that  he  does  not 
clause  the  alleged  blind  eye  during  the  examination,     A  frame  holding  trans- 
parent letters,  colored  alternately  red  and  green  and  adapted  to  five  or  six 
meters'  distance,  is  hung  in  a  window  or  is  highly  illuminated  from  behind. 
A  reversible  spectacle-frame,  fitted  with  a  plane  red  glass  on  one  side  and  a 
green  glass  on  the  other,  is  placed  on  the  subject's  face.     The  red  letters  can 
be  distinguished  only  by  the  eye  covered  with  the  red  glass  (which  shuts  out 
the  green  rays),  and  the  green  letters  can  be  read  through  the  green  glass 
only,  because  the  red  glass  cuts  off  the  green  rays.     If  the  subject  reads  red 
ana  green  types  with  l)oth  eyes  open,  or  during  several  trials,  reads  letters  of 
a  color  that  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  glass  in  front  of  his  admit- 
tedly sound  eye,  he  must  have  seen  with  the  alleged  blind  eye. 

Dr.  Harlan  has  suggested  that  a  +  16  I),  lens  be  placed  before  the  eye 
acknowledges!  by  the  subject  to  be  normal,  and  a  —  0.25  D.  sphere  before  tlie 
alleged  blind  eye.  The  suspect  is  now  asked  to  read  the  ordinary  distant- 
test  types.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  a  malingerer,  because  the  high-degree  con- 
vex lens  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  see  with  the  sound  eye,  and  of 
<^>urse  the  weak  concave  glass  does  not  interfere  with  vision.  An  additional 
<^ntrol  test  may  now  be  made  by  placing  a  book  or  a  towel  over  the  +  16  D. 
lens.  The  malingerer  will  declare  his  inability  to  read  any  of  the  letters, 
tkus  further  exposing  his  attempted  fraud. 

J^rism  or  diplopia  tests  are  advised  by  some  observers.  The  subject  is 
l^ated  before  a  point  of  light  six  meters  distant.  The  supposed  blind  eye 
^s  Covered  with  a  frosted  glass,  and  the  a)>ex  of  a  6°  prism,  directed  up  or 
uown,  is  slowly  advanced  to  the  pupillary  center  of  the  sound  eye,  and  the 
^^r>ected  person  is  asked  to  recognize  the  double  images  of  the  monocular 
j''plopia  thus  produced.  This  maneuver  is  repeated,  with  the  prism  pointed 
^^  x^arious  directions,  until  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  diplopia. 
A  Weak  concave  lens  is  now  substituted  for  the  frosted  glass,  and  the  sus|x»ct 
^  examined  by  Stevens's  phorometer  or  by  simple  prisms  in  the  manner 
^*^monly  advised  for  testing  the  extrinsic  ocular  muscles.  If  he  now 
P^*X?eives  double  images,  he  must  see  binocularly,  and  may  be  pronounced 
^   *^ialingerer. 

Snow-blindness* — This  is  a  form  of  amblyopia  produced  by  tha  blind- 

*^S  reflections  of  the  sun  upon  the  naked  eye  of  persons  (usually  strangers) 

^'^ loosed  to  the  brilliant  snow-fields  of  northern  latitudes  or  mountain-resorts. 

*^Kc  dazzling  at    length  causes    contnicted    pupils  and   retinal  congestion. 

^^ntral  and  peripheral  limitations  of  the  field  of  vision  have  been  observed, 

*^  well  as  a  lessening  of  the  visual  acuity,  especially  for  near  work. 

The  most  common  effect  of  this  exposure  is,  however,  a  peculiar  form  of 
^Sperernia  and  edema  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  is  accompanied  by  swollen 
Uqs,  lachrymatioDy  burning  pain  in  the  eyeballs,  photophobia,  and  blepharo- 
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spasm — symptoms  attributed  to  "  sun-burn  "  rather  than  to  the  effects  of  the 
light-rays.  The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  study  various  grades  of  snow- 
blindness  in  Northern  Canada  and  among  the  members  of  a  party  who  spent 
some  time  on  the  Mer  de  GlAce. 

The  light-rays  from  electric  furnaces  and  arc  candles  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing practically  the  same  symptoms,  constituting  the  so-called  electric 
ophthalmia.  Those  who  are  much  concerned  with  the  R5ntgen  X-rays  may 
suffer  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  eyes  remain  sensitive  to  light  and  show  signs  of  retinal  fatigue  for 
some  days,  and  the  conjunctivitis  may  persist,  requiring  treatment  proper  to 
that  condition.  Rest  in  a  darkened  room,  with  atropin  and  hot  applications, 
seems  to  give  most  relief  to  the  retinal  and  corneal  symptoms. 

Hrytliropsiay  or  I'cd  vimon,  is  most  commonly  seen  after  cataract  extrac- 
tion. It  has  also  been  observed  in  poisoning  by  santonin  (which  may  also 
produce  xanthopsia  or  yellow  vision),  and  as  a  phosphene-experience  in  per- 
sons suffering  from  optic-nerve  atrophy  and  glaucoma.  These  exhibitions  of 
color  may  be  due  both  to  central  irritation  and  to  excitation  of  the  retinal 
elements.*  Potassium  bromid  has  been  recommended  for  this  symptom.  After 
cataract  extraction  patients  often  complain  of  a  "  glaring  white  haze  "  which 
seems  to  cover  all  objects.  An  uncommon  phenomenon,  described  by  Becker 
and  Swan  M.  Burnett,  is  kyanopsia,  or  blu^  vision,  Accx^rding  to  the  latter 
author,  it  is  especially  observed  by  patients  with  more  or  less  amber-colored 
cataractous  lenses,  the  blue  appearance  depending  upon  fatigue  of  the  retina 
from  long-continued  exposure  to  yellow  light,  giving  blue  as  a  residual  sen- 
sation in  white  light.^ 

Micropsia  and  Megfalopsia. — In  hysteria,  in  some  diseases  affecting 
the  macular  region,  and  after  the  correction  of  marked  ametropia,  objects 
may  appear  smaller  or  larger  than  usual,  and  these  visual  abnormalities  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  distortion  of  the  images.  In  the  foregoing  class 
of  cases  the  rods  and  cones  are  either  actually  separated  or  pressed  together 
as  a  consequence  of  retinal  infiltnition,  or  the  contrast  effect  of  corrected 
refractive  errors  may  convey  the  impression  of  altered  size.  As  Parinaud 
has  shown,  when  these  phenomena  are  experienced  by  hysterical  amblyopes 
they  are  probably  the  effect  of  a  variable  aex;ommodative  spasm. 

Night-blindness  {Functional  Night-blindness  ;  Hemeralopia^  preferably 
Nyctalopia). — This  symptom  is  seen  as  afunctional  disturbance,  probably  due 
to  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina  or  rather  imperfect  adaptation-powers 
of  the  retina,  unassociated  with  visible  change  in  the  background. 

It  has  been  observed  as  an  epidemic  affecting  scorbutic  soldiers  and 
sailors  who,  in  addition  to  insufficient  feeding,  have  been  exposed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Simeon  Snell  has  seen  it  among  the  pupils  of 
the  English  public  schools.  Among  the  poor  and  ill-nourished  Kussian 
peasants  night-blindness  has  been  frequently  noticed,  particularly  during  the 
fasts  of  Lent.  It  has  been  attributed  to  miasmatic  influences  by  Adamuck. 
Not  only  do  nyctalopes  see  badly  on  dull  or  dark  days  and  well  on  bright 
days,  but  they  suffer  from  other  ocular  troubles,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
peculiar  wasting  disease  of  the  conjunctiva — xerophthalmia  (see  page  296). 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  that  gives  rise  to  the  night-blindness  is 

'The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Fuchs's  paper  on  this  subject  in  Orae/e^s  Arckiv  fSr 
Ophthalmolof/iey  Bd.  xlii.,  abth.  iv.,  or  the  review  of  it  bv  W.  Dudley  Hail  in  the  Ophihahme 
Record,  Feb.,  1897.  »  Ophthalmic  Record,  vii.,  N.  S.,  18»8,  p.  17. 

'  See  a  discussion  of  the  derivation,  authoritative  employment,  and  proper  definition  of  these 
terms  in  the  Roifal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  x.  Part  ii.,  June,  1881,  p.  284. 
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called  for — a  generous  diet,  ferruginous  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, and  protection  from  bright  light. 

Day-bUlldliesS  {Nyctalopia^  preferably  Henierahpia), — In  almost  all 
the  forms  of  central  amblyopia  (see  page  460)  patients  see  best  on  dull  days 
or  in  a  dimly-lighted  room.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  with  a  weak 
illumination  the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  most  rays  fall  upon  unaffected  por- 
tions of  the  retina :  bright  light,  on  the  other  hand,  contracts  the  pupils  and 
the  asensitive  foveal  region  only  is  presented  to  objects.  Persons  from  whom 
light  has  long  been  excluded  exhibit  this  symptom,  and  it  is  said  to  be  con- 
genital in  others. 

Hemeralopia  also  occurs  in  retinitis  nyctalopia,  coloboma  of  the  iris,  and 
in  albinism. 
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AMBLYOPIA  OF  THE  VISUAL  FIELD,  SCOTOMAS^ 
AND  HEMIANOPIA. 


By  H.  V.  WURDEMANN,  M.  D., 

OF  MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


THE  NORMAL  FIELD.' 


The  field  of  vision  is  that  space  perceived  when  the  visual  axis- 
directed  to  a  stationary  point.  When  both  eyes  are  used  the  fields  overL 
forming  the  binocular  field  or  field  of  fixation  (Figs.  277,  278). 


JlfoaOofvJhint, 


Xeftetfe.  ^^ 

Fig.  277.— The  binocular  field  of  vision  (after  Foereter).*  The  tracts  lh)m  the  right  brain  are  In  red, 
those  from  the  left  brain  in  Uwe,  The  corresponding  retinal  halves  and  their  fields  of  vision  are  corre- 
spondingly colored. 

The  object  fixed  is  within  the  range  of  direct  vision,  the  rays  of  light  fall- 
ing directly  upon  the  macula ;  those  coming  from  surrounding  objects  fall 
upon  other  parts  of  the  retina  which  have  indirect  vision.  The  visual  acuity 
diminishes  as  images  are  removed  from  the  macula  to  the  |)eriphery  of  the 
field.  The  normal  field  of  vision  is  more  or  less  constricted  at  the  upper 
and  nasal  sides  by  the  eyebrows  and  nose,  forming  the  upper,  inner,  and  lower 
limits  of , the  field,  the  outer  proceeding  in  normal  eyes  to  a  little  beyond  90® 
from  the  fixation-)>oint.  Form  and  white  are  most  eccentric,  followed  in 
order  by  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green  (Fig.  279).  Overhanging  eyebrows 
or  a  large  nose  materially  limit  th(»  field.  If  the  chart  be  improperly  taken, 
as  when  the  patient  does  not  hold  his  head  erect,  does  not  fix  the  sight- 
hole  of  the  perimeter,  or  nips  the  eyebrows  or  eyelids,  variation  may  be 
found. 

At  the  temporal  side  of  the  fixation-point  from  10-20°  is  the  physiologic 
blind  Hpof,  or  scotoma  of  Mdrloffr  (Fig.  279).  Bv  careful  examination  with  very 
small  test-objects  other  blind  spots  may  be  /oiind  which  correspond  to  the 

E laces  of  division  of  the  large  retinal  vessels.     The  physiologic  scotoma  may 
e  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the  nerve-head.     In  case  of  con- 

'  The  field  of  vision  lias  been  fully  discussed  on  page  99  and  on  pages  162-169;  but  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader  and  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  abnormalities  of  the  Tisaal 
field  which  follow,  a  brief  r^um4  of  the  subject  is  here  introduced  (Ed.). 
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nee  of  the  medullary  fibers  of  the  disk  the  spot  may  be  very  laiw, 
ding  even  the  fixation-point  (Figs.  280  and  296).     As  this  is  covered  by 


1. 27a— WnocnUr  field  of  both  eyes  (after  Knies):*  L,  left.  R,  right  half  of  the  field  of  vision 
I  by  the  vertical  line  a-b,  which  passes  through  the  point  of  fixation  F.  The  vertical  strip  is  the 
>piug  portion  of  the  field  of  vision. 

isual  field  of  the  other  eye  in  binocular  vision,  the  existence  of  this  spot 
:  noticed. 


v.— Diagram  of  normal  field  for  form,  white,  and  colors:  The  outer  continuous  line  indicates  the 
limit  of  the  field  for  form  and  white,  the  dotted  lines  for  the  colors,  blue,  red.  and  green. 


Jtbough  the  fovea  centralis  is  the  point  of  best  vision,  yet  astronomic 
ration  has  shown  that  feebly-reflecting  stars  are  better  seen  when  the 
n  18  directed  a  little  to  one  side,  for  the  fovea  is  less  sensitive  to  both 
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Fig.  2S0.— Physiologic  scotoma  (after  Baas) :  ^  a,  normal  blind  spot  (after  Helmholtz);  &,  persistent  O] 

nerve-fibers ;  c,  normal  blind  spot. 

light  and  color  in  diminished  light  than  the  retina  immediately  surrounc^^ 
ing  it.* 

ANOMALIES  OF  THE  VISUAL  FIELD. 

Anomalies  of  the  visual  field  occur  as  symptoms  of  disordered  condition^' 
"which  themselves  are  manifestations  of  well-recognized  affections,  such 
diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the  visual  centers,  or  of  their  connections,  which  may  be 
due  to  trauma,  cerebral  or  spinal  affections,  and  which  may  in  their  turn  be 
part  of  some  general  infection  or  condition. 

Besides  amblyopia  (loss  of  Ansion)  and  amaurosis  (blindness),  which  occur 
in  connection  with  actual  anomalies  of  the  visual  field,  there  exist  two  distinct 
groups  of  anomalies  (for  amblyopia  and  amaurosis,  see  page  457). 

I.  Contraction  of  the  vlsnal  field,  which  may  b^  7-^ru/ar  (concentric), 
irregular  (eccentric),  and  sectoral.  These  defects  may  be  due  to  local  as  well 
as  central  lesions.  There  is  also  a  characteristic  form  occurring  in  l)oth  eyes, 
with  symmetrical  obliteration  of  halves  of  the  visual  field — ^true  hemianapia 
— due  to  lesion  within  the  cranial  cavity. 

IT.  Scotomata,  a  group  characterized  by  formation  of  scotomata  or 
blind  spots  in  one  or  both  eyes,  in  some  instances  having  a  hemianopic 
aspect.  The  positive  scotoma  is  seen  by  the  i)atient  as  a  dark  or  black  spot 
upon  objects.     In  the  former  case  it  is  relative^  in  the  latter  absolute. 

The  negative  scotoma  is  not  at  first  recognized  by  the  patient,  but  is  de- 
veloped through  the  examination.  A  tyj)ical  example  of  this  is  the  normal 
blind  spot.  The  scotoma  may  occupy  various  positions,  be  single  or  multiple, 
central,  para-  or  jKiricentral,  or  may  have  a  circular  form,  the  so-called  ring 
scotoma  (see  also  pa^e  1G9). 

The  s|)ecial  affwtions  of  the  organ  of  vision  in  which  anomalies  of  the 
visual  field  occur  are — 

I.  Optic  hindrance  in  the  refractive  media;  II.  Diseases  of  the  retina ; 
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III.  Diseases  of  the  choroid;  IV.  Glaucoma;- V.  Diseases  of  the  optic 
nerve ;  VI.  Diseases  of  the  chiasm ;  VII.  Diseases  of  the  optic  tract  from 
the  chiasm  to  the  visual  centers ;  VIII.  Functional  diseases  and  nerve- 
lesions  of  different  kinds. 

Changes  in  the  Visual  Field  due  to  Optic  Hindrance. — Foreign 
l>odies  or  opacities  in  the  cornea,  lens,  vitreous  (Fig.  281),  or  outer  layers  of 
t  lie  retina  may  be  attended  by  obscuration  of  vision  through  optic  hindrance, 
^i,nd  cause  amblyopia,  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and  scotoma. 

Trauma  of  the  eyeball  may  be  followed  by  either  destruction  of  tissue 
23i.nd  bleeding,  or  both,  causing  changes  in  the  visual  field.  Pre-retinal  hem- 
<i>rrhage  causes  diminution  of  the  visual  field  and  absolute  or  relative  scotoma 
<  Fig.  282). 


Fio.  281.— Sectoral  contraction  due  to  pre- 
retlnal  hemorrhage  and  foreign  body  in  vitreous 
after  injury  by  gunpowder  exploeion.  _ 


Fig.  282.— Central  absolute  and  relative  sco- 
toma due  to  retinal  hemorrhage  in  congenital 
syphilitic  chorio-retlnitis. 


Changes  in  the  Visual  Field  in  Diseases  of  the  Retina.— 

Changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  retina  and  choroid,  such  as  occur  in  night- 
blindness,  produce  amblyopia,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  diminished 
light,  together  with  contraction  of  t\\Q  visual  field,  particularlv  noticeable  for 
blue  •  (Figs.  283  and  284  (see  also  page  468)). 
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-Concentric    contraction    in    chronic 
night-blindness. 


Fig.  284.— Groat  concentric  contraction  with 
overlapping  of  blue  field,  and  green-blindness  in 
chorio-retinitis  pigmentosa,  with  nyctalopia. 


Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  and  thrombosis  of  the  central 
Yessels  give  rise  generally  to  amaurosis,  proceeding  to  complete  blindness,  but 
where  the  blood-stream  is  not  completely  cut  off  the  vision  is  diminished  and 
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Pig.  285.— Central  scotoma  in  partial  embolism 
of  the  central  retinal  artery,  occurring  during 
menstruation. 


Fig.  286.— Paracentral  scotoma  with  second- 
ary contraction  of  the  visual  field  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scotoma,  following  foreign  body  in 
the  retina  (after  Baas).^ 


the  field  contracted,  together  with  formation  of  scotoma,  which  is  generally 
central  (Fig.  285). 


Fig.  287.— Typical    const riotion   of    field   due  to 
peripheral  detachment  of  the  retina. 


Fio.  288.— Tjrpical  contraction  of  visual  field  du^=- 
to  circular  detachment  of  the  retina. 


Hemorrhages  into  the  retinal  structure  produce  scotoma  or  irregular  con — 
traction  of  the  visual  field,  the  amount  de|>ending  upon  the  extent  of  the  lesion* 


Fig.  289.— Absolute  and  relative  para-  and  pericentral  scotomata  in  neuro-retinitis  albuminurica  occur- 
ring during  pregnancy. ^^ 

Foreifjfn  bodies  in  the  retina  cause  scotoma  (Fig.  286). 
Detachment  of  the  retina  from  traumatism  or  in  myopia  is  attended  by 
characteristic  defects  according  to  its  extent  (Figs.  287,  288). 
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Retinitis  oUmminuriGa^  diabdicay  and  dreinata  are  attended  by  scotoma 
Pig.  289),  usually  central,  and  are  followed  in  their  retrogressive  stages  by 
trophy  of  the  retina  and  nerve,  with  amblyopia  or  amaurosis  and  contraction 
f  the  visual  field. 

Changes  in  the  Visual  Field  in  Diseases  of  the  Choroid.— 
^rculatory  disturbances  and  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  choroid  produce 
haracteristic  changes  (Figs.  290,  291).  Coloboma  of  the  choroid  is  attended 
>y  sectoral  defects  and  usually  scotoma  (Fig.  290).  Rupture,  hemorrhage, 
md  tumor  "  of  the  choroid  give  rise  to  defects  depending  upon  the  extent  of 
he  lesion  (Fig.  291). 


~ViG.  290.— Sectoral  contraction  of  the  vistial 
cA  and  enlarged  blind  spot  due  to  typical  colo- 
K^a  of  the  choroid  and  staphyloma  posticnm. 


Pig.  291.— Sectoral  contraction  of  the  visual 
field  simulatinsr  yertical  hemianopia  in  sarcoma 
of  the  choroid." 


Choroiditis,  especially  the  exudative  form,  usually  causes  multiple  scotom- 
-  (Fig.  292)  which  are  absolute  or  relative.  By  their  coalescence  larger 
^tomata  are  formed  which  may  even  take  a  peculiar  ring  form  (Fig.  293). 
Le  visual  fields  may  likewise  be  greatly  reduced.  If  the  choroiditis  be  at 
2  macula,  central  scotoma  will  be  developed. 


Iio.  292.— Para-  and  pericentral  scotomata  in 
exudative  disseminated  choroiditis. 


Fig.  293.— Absolute  and  relative  ring  scotoma  in 
syphilitic  chorio-retinitis. 


Chorio-retinitis  pigmentosa  is  usually  attended  by  great  contraction  of 
he  visual  field  and  amblyopia  (Figs.  294,  295).  In  myopia  staphyloma 
N>sticum  may  develop,  and  the  blind  spot  be  rendered  abnormally  large 
hereby,  so  that  it  may  even  extend  to  the  fixation-point.  In  senile  atrophy 
f  the  choroid  central  scotoma  and  refluction  of  the  visual  fields,  with  am- 
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blyopia,  result  (Fig.  295),  the  shape  of  the  scotoma  bearing  a  relation  to  tlm^ 
shape  of  the  atrophic  area. 


Fig.  2W.— Contraction  of  tteld  and  loss  of  vision  for 
green  in  chorlo-retiuitls  pigmentosa. 


Fio.  296.— AbBolute  central  and  relatiTe 
paracentral  scotoma  in  central  senile  atrophy 
of  the  choroid  and  retina. 


^-^e 
V^^ 


Changfes  in  Glaucoma. — In  glaucoma  there  is  often  a  characteristic 
reduction  of  the  fields  toward  the  nasal  side ;  but  many  other  types  of  visual- 
field  disturbance  are  common  (for  visual  fields,  see  pages  380  and  381). 

Changes  in  Affections  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Changes  in  the  visual 
fields  generally  occur  in  affections  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  principal  con- 
genital defect  is  coloboma  of  the  nerve  and  its  sheath,  and  is  attended  by 
enlargement  of  the  blind  spot  (Fig.  296). 

In  traumatism  with  rupture  or  bleeding  into  the  nerve  ^Fig.  297)  and  in 


Pkj.  296.— Central  and  paracentral  absolute  scotomata, 
with  largo  relative  central  scotoma  and  preservation  of 
flmall  sector  of  superior  nasal  quadrant  in  coloboma  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina  with  persistent  opaque  nerve- 
fibers."  ^  ^^ 


Fig.  297.— Relative  sectoral  scotoma  from 
traumatism  of  the  optic  nerve  and  hemor- 
rhage in  the  optic  foramen. 


tumors  of  the  norve  there  is  usually  found  a  sectoral  defect,  with  amblyopia 
and  contraction  of  the  visual  field  resulting  in  atrophy.  Diseases  affect- 
ing the  intraocular  end  of  the  o])tic  ncr\'e,  such  as  papillitis,  cause  decided 
changes  in  the  visual  field,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  optic  interference 
caused  by  the  swelling  and  bleeding  into  or  destruction  of  the  nerve-tissue. 
The  blind  spot  is  usually  much  enlarged  '^  (Fig.  298).  The  relation  be— 
tween  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  and  the  visual  acuity  is  frequently^ 
not  commensurate.  These  cases  usually  terminate  in  atrophy  with  oontractioift 
or  sectoral  defect  and  scotomata. 
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Rdro-bulbar  neuro-rdtnltis,  or  toxtv  amhltfopia  is  usually  attended  by 
«^nttul  scotoma  due  to  implioatioii  of  tlie  axial  fibers.  (It  is  fully  discussed 
mju  page  4<iL) 

Afrophtf  of  the  Optic  Nen^e, — Many  cases  eon h rig  under  the  foregoing 
Tesult  in  scleroti<.'  changes  in  the  optic  nerve.     ILnvever,  it  is  known  that  a 


N/^. 


(910.296.— ViBUol  fields  in  ptipimti.s 


-  ^NimmiiL  at  the  bnuse  of  the  brain»  wbowlng  i?K*fti  cnlnrRenieiit 
of  Ihu  blind  h[H»ls«. 


large  proportion  of  eases  with  diminished  vision,  due  to  atrophy  of  the  nerve- 
fiben*,  are  associated  witli  selenitic  changes  in  the  spinal  cord.  Among  these 
in  atrophy  due  to  tabes,  wlitch  iu  many  instances  is  a  premonitory  sign  of 
this  disease.'"  Various  forms  attendtnl  by  non-charaeteristic  changes  iu 
tlie  visual  field  i>ceur  in  multiple  sclerosis,  progressive  paralysis,  syringo- 
^nyelia,  amyotrophic  lateral  selcrosis,  exophthalmic  goiter,  cerebral  syphilis, 
cicgenerative  changes,  and  dillcrcut  mental  diseases.* 

The  visual  fiebl  in   optic-nerve  atrophy  is  nstially  constricted,  and   the 
C5>oiitniction  for  eolur  greater  tlian  that  for  form  ami  white  (Fig.  299).     The 


Fio.  29D*— Contraction  of  the  Tit' Id  oBpeehtlly 
iBArked  for  color  occu rri nit  in  secondnryiitrophy 
after  ■ypbUUic  neur*>rctiiilli». 


Fia,  a^JO,— ModDmteconlmciiou  in  taljt'lltjtttro* 
pliy  with  abolition  oJ  the  color-stiiiae. 


color-sense  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  yet  the  field  be  of  moderate  extent 
^ig,  3rX>).  iSeotomata  may  appear.  The  atropliy  and  consequent  h>ss  of 
jht   may  proceed  for  a  wliile  {dationary  optic-netTt'  atropht/)j  and  then 
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Fig.  301.— Fields  of  vision  in  hereditary  atrophy  showinp  sectoral  defect  of  the  right  and  relative 
Bcntomatous  defect  of  the  left.  The  latter  is  progressing  and  will  terminate  in  the  same  form  of  field  as 
that  of  the  right. 

definitely  stop,  or  may  progress  to  absolute  blindness  (progressive  optic-nerve 
atrophy),  A  peculiar  progressive  form  associated  with  scotoma  (hereditary 
atrophy)  comes  on  usually  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  (Fig.  301). 

THE  VISUAL  PATHWAY. 

The  visual  tract  or  pathway  (see  Fig.  302)  proceeds  from  the  retina  to  its 
final  termination  in  the  brain,  the  separate  subdivisions  of  nerve-fibers  lying 
in  different  relations  at  different  [wrtions  of  its  course. 

The  peripheral  percipient  elements  in  the  retina  are  the  rods  and  cones,  which  are 
connected  by  fibers  with  the  outer  and  inner  granular  layers,  which  in  the  region  of  the 
macula  lutea  are  very  fine  and  anastomose  freely,  and  cannot,  as  elsewhere,  be  separately 
traced.  The  anatomic  relations  of  the  optic  nerve-fibers,  as  given  by  Henscnen  and 
described  by  Wilbrand,**  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  macular  bundle  lies  ventro-laterally  in  the  papilla  and  also  immediately 
behind  it.  At  the  latter  place  it  forms  a  keystone-shaped  sector,  with  its  base  turned 
toward  the  pial  sheath  and  its  point  toward  the  central  vessels. 

Farther  back  this  bundle  is  nalfmo(m-shaped.  Still  farther  back  it  takes  the  form 
of  an  upright  oval  and  approaches  nearer  the  axis  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  the  optic 
foramen  it  assumes  an  axial  position,  and  in  front  of  the  chiasm  the  form  of  a  horizontal 
oval.  The  macular  bundle  contains  crossed  and  uncrossed  nerve-fibers.  In  front  in  the 
papilla  the  crossed  fibers  lie  ventral ly  and  the  uncrossed  ones  more  eccentrically,  being 
in  proximity  to  the  other  uncrossed  fibers.  The  fibers  spread  over  the  retina.  Farther 
bacK  the  macular  fibers  become  drawn  together  toward  the  center.  The  dorsal  half  of 
tht»se  fibers  gow  to  the  dorsal  half  of  the  retina,  whilst  the  ventrally-placed  fibers  go  to 
the  ventral  half. 

(/>)  The  uncrossed  (not  the  macular)  bundle  is  divided  in  the  anterior  division  of 
the  o])tic  nerve  into  two  fascicles — a  dorso-lateral  uncrossed  dorsal  part  and  a  ventro- 
lateral uncrossed  ventral  portion.  In  the  lamina  cribrosa  these  fibers  are  separated  hv 
the  macular  bundle.  Behind  the  entrance  of  the  central  vessels  the  fascicles  approach 
one  another  and  form  a  united  halfmoon-shaped  bundle,  which  includes  the  lateral 
periphery  and  lies  somewhat  ventro-laterally. 

{(')  The  crossed  bundle  (not  macular)  forms  a  closed  cord  in  the  whole  optic  nerve. 
In  the  papilla  it  is  situate<l  dorso-medially,  and  retains  this  position  until  it  passes  the 
chiasm. 

The  paj)illo-macular  bundle,  which  reaches  the  chiasm  in  the  shape  of  an  oval 
lying  horizontally,  retains  its  central  position  until  it  reaches  the  chiasm.  Farther  back 
toward  the  center  of  the  chiasm  it  almost  reaches  the  peripher>%  and  here  the  fibers 
belonging  to  the  fasciculus  cruciatus  cross  one  another.  It  sinks  once  more  and  lies 
ventro-centrally  in  the  tract.  The  crossed  fibers  of  this  bundle  lie  more  centrally,  and 
the  uncrossed  ones  more  laterally. 

When  a  cross-section  of  the  optic  tract  is  made  immediately  in  front  of  the  chiasm, 


it  will  be  fo0Dd  that  the  crossed  fibers  oceupy  the  dorso-uiedial  part  of  the  periphery  of 
the  (section,  and  the  uriero?Hsed  fibers  are  nituatcd  in  tlie  ventro-medial  portion  uf  the 

Seriphery  of  the  section.  The  huiidlen  tlien  become  divided  into  a  number  which  are 
iittened  horizontally,  and  thei4e  intermix  with  one  another.  The  cros.sed  iiber-bundles 
c«*ine  together  again  at  the  ventro-liiteral  marj^in  of  the  ehiaani,  forrnint^  the  tract. 
Then  there  is  a  displacement.  Tlie  croissin^'  doen  not  take  place  all  at  one  point,  hut 
the  dor?<al  nerve-Kher  bundles  tir?it  eros-s,  tollowed  by  the  more  centnilly-siluated  uuva. 
At  the  posterior  an^rle  of  the  chistsin  the  comiiiissural  nerve-iibej^,  de^icribed  by  voii 
Gudden^  Meynert»  and  Forel,  whieh  have  no  influence  on  vision,  are  found. 

The  macular  bundle  courses  centratly  in  the  Tract.  The  nnenjssed  buntlle  lie.s  dorso- 
latemlly,  forming  a  close  cord.  The  hundlen  retiiiji  this  position  until  they  enter  the  cor* 
pas  genieiilaluni,  where  they  separate  into  a  niat^s  of  sejmrate  libers.  Thecrosi^ed  bundle 
lies  ventri>medially,  and  ibrmtta  bundle  which  liei^  slantingly  and  hangs  loosely  together. 
Tlie  traetus  winds  around  the  vru'*  o/v/jr/\  luitl  tenninates  in  two  roots*  upon  the 
c<yrpora  gen icif fata  ejft'tnn  and  mterna,  and  upon  tlie  posterior  part  td'  the  optic  thtthmm^ 
called  tin*  puhutar.  Fillers  also  go  to  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  i^orpora  quudrigimina,  but 
the^ie  organs  are  not  regarded  as  eoneeriied  in  vision^  but  in  the  activity  of  the  pupib 
The  j»artM  just  referreil  to  are  called  thv  prirmirt/  ^^miui i/ttuf/ikt^  ur  primuri/  optk  irtitcrg. 
In  tliem  are  found  innumerable  ganglion-cdls  in  whicli  the  fibers  of  the  traetus  lose 
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ives^  and  thereafter  a  new  set  of  fibers  proceeds  backward  through  the  posterior 
tof  the  internal  capsule  to  the  cortex,  under  the  name  of  the  vimul  rmfhxfmm,  or 
Jibrri  qf  Grntiohf  or  of  Wfrnickr.  Pa*^sing  throufjh  the  internal  cansule,  they  croHs  the 
**en»itive  fibers  eoming  down  from  the  hemisphere,  are  rather  closely  massed,  and  then, 
•preading  out  like  a  fan,  rise  upward,  wind  outside  ibe  tip  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to 
Itach  their  destination  at  the  lower  part  of  the  median  surface  of  the  occipital  lohe 
(Fig.  302),  * 
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DI8EAS£  WITHIN  THE  OSAimJM. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  affecting  the  optic  nerve  or  tracts  give  rise  to  cha- 
racteristic lesions.  Optic  neuritis  is  common^  although  not  a  constant  symp- 
tom of  brain-tumor.  It  is  attended  by  changes  in  the  visual  field,  already 
described. 

Hemianopia  or  Hemianopsia. — Hemianopia,  or  half-blindness  of 
the  visual  field,  resulting  from  a  localized  cause,  is  common  to  both  eyes.  If 
the  obliterated  half  be  toward  the  same  side  in  both  eyes,  it  is  called  homony- 
mous (lateral  hemianopia) ;  if  the  opposite  sides  be  affected,  it  is  called  heterony- 
mous (nasal  or  temporal).  The  term  hemianopia  should  be  limited  to  half- 
blindness  affecting  both  eyes.*  Sectoral  defects  simulating  hemianopia  may 
arise  in  one  or  both  eyes  (Figs.  281,  287,  290,  291,  297)  from  diseases  of  the 
optic  nerye  or  retina,  but  are  not  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  hemianopia  may  include  half  of  the  fields  (complete),  or  affect  sectors 
{inc&niplete  or  partial),  or  involve  one-half  of  the  field  on  one  side  and  a 
sector  in  the  other,  or  the  blindness  may  occur  in  the  whole  of  one  eye  and 
part  of  the  field  in  the  other  eye.  In  the  hemianopic  field  the  vision  may  be 
totally  obliterated  {absolute)  or  partially  retained  {relative).  Pressure  upon 
the  hemianopic  sides  of  the  eyeball  does  not  cause. phosphenes,  and  this  fact 
may  be  of  importance  in  cataractous  patients  with  hemianopia.* 

The  condition  and  reaction  of  the  pupils  are  of  diamostic  importance  in 
cerebral  diseases,  and  especially  in  those  accompanied  by  ocular  lesions  and 
changes  in  the  visual  field.  Illumination  of  both  eyes  in  uncomplicated  dis- 
eases of  the  centripetal  portion  of  the  optic-reflex  arc  never  produces  unequal 
pupillary  reaction.  Both  pupils  may  fail  to  react  to  Hgnt,  though  sight 
remains  good  (involvement  of  Meynert's  fibers),  or  both  pupils  may  react 
alike,  though  there  be  complete  amaurosis  (lesion  in  some  part  between  the 
Gratiolet  fibers  and  psycho-optical  cortical  center).*  In  the  case  of  hemianopia, 
when  light  is  cast  into  the  eye  upon  the  seeing  side  of  the  retina,  if  the  lesion 
be  anterior  to  the  primary  optical  ganglia,  the  pupil  will  contract,  but  if  light 
is  directed  upon  the  blind  side  there  will  be  no  contraction.  If  the  lesion  be 
beyond  the  tnalamus,  such  hemianopic  pupillary  inaction  cannot  occur.  This 
reaction  is  often  called  Wernicke's  symptom. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  CHIASM. 

Heteronymous  Hemianopia. — 1 .  Nasal  hemianopia  has  never  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  disease  behind  the  chiasm.'  Since  these  fibers  do  not 
decussate  and  are  never  in  contact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
bilateral  cerebral  lesion  of  the  same  extent  and  size  affecting  the  function 
equally  on  both  sides  (Fi^.  303).  In  the  few  reported  cases  a  bilateral  affec- 
tion of  the  trunks  of  both  optic  nerves  in  front  of  the  chiasm,  extending  to 
these  and  chiefly  intense  symmetrically  at  each  side,  has  been  found  or  diag- 
nosed.' The  visual  fields  are  obliterated  at  the  nasal  sides  of  the  fixation- 
point.  The  dividing-line  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  not  precisely  in  the 
vertical  meridian.  The  obliterated  areas  are  not  entirely  deficient  in  light- 
perception,  and  there  is  hemianopic  pupillary  inaction.  Usually  evidences 
of  inflammatory  changes  will  be  seen  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  in 
disturbances  of  circulation,  swelling,  or  hemorrhages  on  the  disk,  followed 
later  by  atrophic  changes.  Disturbance  of  vision  as  regards  walking  about 
is  not  very  great. 

2.  Temporal  hemianopia  (Fig.  304)  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  chiasm 
where  the  decussating  fibers  of  both  tracts  interweave.     The  visual  fields  are 
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obliterated  at  the  temporal  side  of  the  fixation-poiiit.  The  dividiDg-line  is 
usLi£il1v  irregular  imA  the  blind  areas  may  retain  some  perception  of  light. 
Hemianopic  pupillary  inaction  is  juvseut.  Ophthalmoscopie  examination  is 
osually  negative  except  in  the  later  stagei*,  when  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 


Fig*  900L— Nasftl  hem1iinopi«  (aaer  Veasey  M« 

may  occur.  Di.'^turhance  '4'  the  vision  is  great,  as  the  patient  may  only  see 
*Jir<?otly  ahead  and  has  dilli<Mdty  in  nrfciitatioa.''^ 

I>iseases  of  the  Optic  Tract  from  the  Chiasm  to  the  Visual 

C^txters.  —  Lfffrnr/  or  hotitottfpttotfK  hem'tamijila  'is  due  to  disease  afteeting  the 
optic*  traet  behind  the  chiasm.  Corrcsjjoinling  sides  of  the  visual  fields  are 
aaTeotfHl  (Fig.   305).     The  dividing-line   between    the  seeing  and   the    blind 
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)^jGL  XM.— Tempoml  hemUtioi^lft  occurrliifir  after  homnrrhA^i?  at  the  npUc  ehium.  with  preaervatloii 

of  central  vbioii, 

%fieas  b  usually  well  defined,  running  perpendicularly  through  the  fixation* 
l^int,  the  visual  acuity  and  color-sense  being  normal  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
^bliterateil  area,  the  hemiaao|Hr  field  having  no  |x'reeptir)n.  In  many  it  will 
be  found  that  the  central  vision  has  either  remained  or  is  entirely  obliterat'ed^ 
\\\\^  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  macula  in  these  cases  receives  fibers  through 
both  optic  tracts  (also  pro  veil  by  the  ot?currence  of  double  heniianopia),'**  and 
if  the  field  be  carefully  taken  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  bulge  in  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  hemianopie  and  the  seeing  field.     If  the 
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fixation-point  lies  in  the  obliteratetl  field,  there  will  be  central  blindness ;  if 
in  the  remaining  field,  the  central  vision  will  remain.  Right-sided  hemi- 
anopia  causes  more  disturbance  than  left-sided,  as  we  read  fmni  left  to  right.^ 
Patients  see  and  walk  fairly  well  by  turning  the  head  to  one  side. 

At  first  no  lesion  will  be  found  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  althougl 
signs  of  atrophy  ultimately  appear.     If  the  left  tract  be  affected,  producin] 


itH 


Fig.  305.— Lateral  humianopia  occurring  in  multiple  sclerosis. 

right  hemianopia,  the  right  optic  nerve  will  in  time  become  wholly  atrophic, 
and  the  left  optic  nerve  look  normal  for  the  reason  that  in  the  left  eye  the 
tract-fibers  are  diminishe<l  and  the  crossing  fibers  are  good  ;  the  former  are 
covered  by  the  whole  of  the  disk.  In  the  right  eye  the  crossing  fibers  (de- 
rived from  the  left  tractus)  are  injured  and  the  direct-tract  fibers  are  sound. 
The  crossing  fibers  are  in  front,  and  they  give  the  disk  a  look  of  general 
atrophy,  with  lesion  of  the  left  tract  (with  right  homonymous  hemianopia). 
The  left  nerve  looks  normal ;  the  right  nerve  will  appear  atrophic.^ 

A  few  cases  of  hemi-achramafopia,  in  which  the  sense  of  color  is  lost  for 
corresi)onding  halves  of  either  eye,  have  been  reported.  The  cerebral  cha- 
racter of  the  lesion  may  be  establishcil  by  paresis  and  unconsciousness.  The 
site  is  sup])ose<l  to  be  in  the  cortex.*  A  separate  color-center,  however,  is 
denied  by  Ole  Bull,  Dahms,  and  Ward  Holden. 

Kecently  several  cases  of  doxible  hovionymon^H  hemianopia,  with  preserva- 
tion of  small  central  field  in  each  eye,  show  that  there  is  a  cortical  visual 
center  which  supplies  the  macula  lutea.* 

Monocular  hemianopia  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  lesion  of  ]>art  of  one 
tract  involving  only  a  portion  of  its  fibers,  but  no  cases  have  been  well 
established.^  The  sjime  may  be  siiid  of  vcrtival  hemianopia  (Figs.  291  and 
297).  Many  diseases  of  the  nerve  and  retina  simulate  a  hemianopic  field, 
but  cannot  be  considered  under  the  classical  definition.  The  causes  of  the 
three  varieties  of  hemianopia  include  traumatism,  hemorrhages,  embolisms, 
jieriostitis,  tumors,  softening  and  sclerosis  of  that  portion  of  nerve  lying 
within  the  skull. 

The  Significance  of  Hemianopia. — Hemianopia  is  not  in  itself  a  local- 
izing symptom.  There  are  usually  other  symptoms  which  assist  in  the 
diagnosis.     S(»guin\s  rules  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  Lateral  hemianopia  always  indicates  an  intracranial  lesion  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  dark  fields.  2.  Lateral  hemianopia  with  pupillary  immobility,  optic  neuritis, 
or  atrophy,  especially  if  joined  with  symptoms  of  basal  disease,  is  due  to  lesion  of  one 
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optic  tract  or  of  the  primary  optic  centers  of  one  Hide — t.  e,  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
and  parts  included  within  primary  optic  centers  (including  corpora  quadrieeminay  cor- 
pora geniculata,  and  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus  opticus)  (Fig.  306).  3.  Homonymous 
sector-like  defects  of  the  same  geometric  order,  with  hemianesthesia  and  choreiform  or 
ataxic  movements  of  one-half  of  the  body,  without  marked  hemiplegia,  are  probably  due 
to  lesion  of  the  caudo-lateral  part  of  the  thalamus  or  of  the  posterior  (caudal)  portion  of 
the  internal  capsule,  fasciculus  opticus,  and  radiating  visual  fibers  of  Gratiolet  in  the 
internal  capsule.  4.  Lateral  hemianouia  with  complete  hemiplegia  (spastic  after  a  few 
weeks)  and  hemianesthesia  is  probably  caused  bv  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  internal 
capsule  in  its  knee  and  caudal  part  (pulvinar)— t.  e.  farther  back  and  more  pro- 
found than  in  supposition  3.  5.  Lateral  hemianopia  with  typical  hemiplegia  (spastic 
after  a  few  weeks) — aphasia  if  the  right  side  be  paralyzed  and  with  little  or  no  anes- 
thesia— is  quite  certainly  due  to  occlusion  of  the  middle  and  adjacent  cerebral  arteries 
with  extensive  superficial  lesion,  softening  of  the  motor  zone  and  of  the  gyri  lying 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius — viz.  the  inferior  parietal  lobule,  the  supra- 
marginal  gyrus,  and  the  gyrus  angularis.  There  may  also  oe  alexia,  word-blindness. 
6.  Lateral  hemianopia  with  moderate  loss  of  power  in  one  half  of  the  bf)dv,  espe- 
cially if  associated  with  impairment  of  the  muscular  sense,  would  probably  be  due  to  a 
lesion  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  and  gyrus  angularis  with  tneir  subjacent  white 
substances,  penetrating  deeply  enough  to  sever  or  compress  the  optic  fasciculus  on  its 
way  posteriorly  to  the  visual  center.  If  mental  blindness  exists,  the  lesion  would  lie  in 
the'  more  anterior  central  parts  of  the  occipital  lobe.  7.  Lateral  hemianopia,  without 
motor  or  common  sensory  or  any  accompanying  symptom,  is  due  to  lesion  of  the  cuneus 
only,  or  of  it  and  the  gray  matter  immediately  surrounding  it,  on  the  mesial  surface  of 
the  occipital  lobe  in  tne  hemisphere  opposite  the  dark  half-fields.  The  lesion  may  be 
partial  or  total.  Most  surgical  cases  come  at  once  or  after  convalescence  within  this 
rule  or  within  rule  No.  6.  In  all  cases  coming  under  rules  3  to  7,  inclusive,  the  pupils 
react  normally,  and  rarely  does  the  ophthalmoscope  show  any  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
except,  of  course,  in  some  tumor  cases,  where  neuro-retinitis  may  be  expected.'* " 

Amaurosis  Partialis  Fugax    {Trarment    Hemianopia).— Flickering 

scotoma  is  a  form  of  temporary  blindness  of  a  hemianopic  character  usually 

associated  with  unilateral  migraine,  which  is  accompanied  by  malaise,  vertigo, 

and  sometimes  disturbances  of  memory  or  speech.     It  is  supposed  to  be  due 

to  disturbance  of  the  circulation  from  spasm  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and, 

Mrhen  accompanied   by  headache,  in  those  of  the  dura  mater.*     A  typical 

attack  usually  begins  with  a  dark  spot  in  l)oth  eyes  in  the  same  part  of  the 

v-isual  field.     This  spreads,  but  remains  in  the  nasal  half  of  one  visual  field 

^.nd   the  temporal  left  of  the  other.     Silvery  flickering  points  or  shadows 

»inove  in  a  zigzag  manner.     Part  of  the  dark  sjK)t  extends  toward  the  end  of 

^he  visual  field.     The  blindness  usually  lasts  a  quarter  to  a  half  hour  and 

disappears.     If  the  vi.sual  field  be  examined  during  the  attack,  a  defect  will  be 

^ouna.     In  one  case'^  the  scotoma  appeare<l  as  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  306), 

f  rowing  larger  and  larger,  finally  obliterating  the  object  and  then  disappearing. 
n  another  case*  central  scotoma  with  loss  of  light-,  color-,  and  form-sense  was 
'found.     In  only  one  case  in  the  writer's  experience  has  this  condition  been 
Sissociated  with  hysteria,  the  others  happening  in  persons  of  nervous  organi- 
sation whose  general  state  of  health  was  vsomewhat  lowered.     In  one  case,'  of 
a  physician  who  was  subject  to  the  flickering  scotoma,  an  attack  was  followed 
several  weeks  later  by  hemianesthesia,  hemiplegia,  and  death  with   bulbar 
symptoms.     At  the  autopsy  the  right  vertebral  artery  was  found  thrombosed 
and  obliterated.     In  this  case  the  "  flimmer  scotoni "  was  certainly  due  to 
disturbance  of  the  circulation. 

The  scototna  aeintillnns  of  Listing  is  a  peculiar  subjective  visual  sensation 
of  the  same  character.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  after-image  of  the 
true  scotoma  appearing  at  night  or  in  dim  light,  lasting  but  half  an  hour, 
which  consists  in  a  rapid  succession  of  luminous  figures  with  dark  intervals. 
In  one  case  "  these  appeared  in  the  upper  right  quadrant  of  the  binocular 
field  as  a  glittering  figure  quite  close  to  the  fixation-point,  of  an  irregular. 
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crescentic  shape,  increasing  for  a  while  and  gradually  receding  from  the 
center  of  the  field,  growing  larger  and  dimmer  and  finally  fading  away. 
Reading  was  not  materially  interfered  with. 

I  renembery  I  reacnber*  the  house  where  T  vas  born; 

The  little  window' where  the  sun  cane  peeping  In  at  nom. 

He  never  cane  a  wink  too  soon,  nor  brought  too  long  a  dayt 

But  now  I  often  wish  the  night  b^^bome  i^r^lfe  away. 

Z  renember,  I  renenber  the  fir  i^^^^  dark  and  high; 

I  used  to  think  their  very  tops  were  close  against  tt\a  sky 

It  wae  Inthildish  innocence,  but  now  *tls  little  Joy  ^ 

To  kn^w  l*n  farther  off  fron  Heaven  than  when  I  was  a  bon. 

2 
I  renenber,  I  reioeipber  the  liouse  where  I  was  born. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun  came  peeping  in  at  morn. 
He  never  cane,  a  wink  too  so onr^''''^br ought  too  long  a  day 
But  now  1  often  wish  the  nlgf"    Jborne  nyOiife  away.— 
J  remember,  I  renember  the  fnr^es,  dark  and  high; 
1  used  to  think  their  very  top>n»ere  close  against  the  sky 
It  was  a  chlndssh  innocence  but  now  'tis  little  Joy, 
To  know  )Hr farther  off  from  heaven  than  ^rhtn   I  was  a  boy. 

3 

1  remember,   I  remember  the  Kouse  where  I  was  born 

The  llTtle  window  where  tbe^^.^>^K^^vpeeplng  in  at  morn. 

He  never  cbme  a  wink  too    fT&^S&Sf^  ^^      J5°°  ^°"*  ^  ^*y» 

But  now  J  often  wish  the  ^^^^^       orne  mj^itfe  away.-- 

I  remember,   I  remember  theW  Zy"^  ®"^  ^Igh; 

I  used  to  think  their  very^^^*^ — I'close  agaJhist  the  sky 

It  was  in  childish  InnocencT^BtrThow  'tis  little  joy. 

To  know  rm  farther  off  from  heaven  than  when  I  was  a  bOy 

J" 
I  remember,   I  remember  the  house  where  I  was  born; 
The  little  window  where  V>J^[^H^  Pocp^ns  In  «t  nom. 
He  never  came  a  wink  tQa^^4g7>ror  brought^oo  long  a  day, 
But  now  1  often  ^l»h  JoS^?^^     borne  m^life  away. 
I  remember,   I  rememb^^the[f:(»  £  6«s  dark  and  high 


I  used  to  think  thei^^}'^        *^were  close  against  the  sl9 

It  was  in  childish     >S^V  now  'tis  little  Joy, 

to  know  I'm  farther  >L  wen  than  when  I  was  a  boy. 


voo  soon 

q 

the  nig! 


FiQ.  306.— Appearance  of  printed  page  in  amaurosis  partialis  ftigax  (after  Stirling).  0*) 

Treatment  of  this  condition   consists   in  restriction  from   brain-work, 
r^ulation  of  diet  and  daily  life.     The  administration  of  antipyrin,  phenace- 
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tin,  or  caffein  may  cut  short  the  duration  of  the  attack  and  relieve  the  symp- 
toms.    Bromid  of  potassium  and  quinin  have  been  advised. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES. 

{Retinal  Anedhesia  ;  Neurasthenic  Asthenopia  ;  Hysteric  Amblyopia.) 

Anesthesia  of  the  retina  (see  also  page  410)  is  characterized  by  reduc- 
tion  of  the  visual  acuity  and  concentric  contraction  of  the  visual  field  or  other 
c?hanges,  together  with  functional  disturbances  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  anemic  women  who  are  often  the  subjects 
of  uterine  and  ovarian  disease  or  chlorosis,  or  in  children  at  puberty ;  occa- 
^^ioually  cases  are  seen  in  young  men.  The  loss  of  sight  is  usually  partial, 
£i.lthough  it  may  be  total,  and  in  some  cases  the  apparent  loss  is  heightened 
l-»y  malingering.  It  is  purely  an  hysteric  manifestation,  and  as  such  may 
Xsi»t  from  a  few  hours  to  days,  weeks,  or  months.  Indeed,  patients  have  been 
l^nown  to  shut  themselves  up  in  dark  rooms  for  a  long  time,  especially  if 
2BB.ttende<l  by  sympathizing  friends  or  relatives.  The  subjects  usually  com- 
-^lain  of  considerable  eye-pain,  dazzling  and  photophobia,  headache,  and  blind- 
m  ng  by  artificial  light,  haziness,  dimness  of  letters  and  lines  on  reading, 
Xaehrymation,  and  occasional  diplopia. 

The  canseJi  of  the  condition  are  over-exertion  at  school  or  over-work, 

"traumatic  neurosis  from  injuries  which  are  often  trifling,  general  ill-health, 

^and  diseases  of  the  genital  orgjins  (kopiopia  hiiaferlca)^  and  other  manifold 

<iaiuses  of  hysteric  conditions.     The  location  of  an  hysteric  symptom  is  fre- 

<quently  more  or  less  dependent  u|)on  an  actual  local  lesion.     Thus  it  is  that 


L.JF. 


njs: 


Fig.  ."in?.— Visual  fields  in  hysteric  amblyopia,  showinjr  oonoontric  contraction  with  overlapping  color- 
fields  and  relative  central  scotomata. 

the  cause  of  hysteric  blindness  in  a  neurasthenic  person  may  depend  upon 
eves  that  are  already  weak  from  an  error  of  refraction  or  actual  extrinsic 
muscle-weakness,  conjunctival  troiibh*,  etc.  There  are  cases  in  which  these 
causes  may  not  l)e  found,  and  a  diagnosis  of  true  nervous  asthenopia  may 
here  be  made.  There  is  usually  weakness  of  accommodation  and  the  extrinsic 
muscles,  especially  deficient  adduction  (insufficiency)  or  imbalance  of  the 
muscles  (heterophoria).  The  levator  is  sometimes  likewise  affected  (pseudo- 
ptosis). There  may  be  sensory  mot<)r  paralysis  and  |>arastliesia  or  anesthesia 
in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

There    is  generally  concentric   contraction  of    the  visual   field,  usually 
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more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  (Fig.  307).  The  extents  and  shapes  of  the 
fields  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  test  objects  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  The  contraction  may  be  more  pnmoiinced  if  a  second  field 
(the  counter-field)^^  be  taken  immediately  after  the  first,  the  difference 
being  caused  by  nervous  exhaustion  (Ermudungs-Tyi)us) ; "  or  the  second 
field  may  overlap  the  first  (Verschiebungs-Typus)^*  (Fig.  308),  or  the  colors 


Fio.  308— Fields  for  white  of  riprht  eye  taken 
fifteen  minutes  anart  in  a  ease  of  neurastlienia 
with  diminished  vision,  showing  overlapping  of 
the  seeond  field,  the  fixation-p<unt  remaining  the 
8ame  (Verschiebungs-Typus). 


Fig.  3(W.— Reversal  of  colorfields  in  hysteria. 


may  overlap  or  be  reversed  {reversal  of  the  color-fieMsf^  (Fig.  309).  Mixed 
forms  are  common  and  the  boundaries  are  frequently  not  shaq>ly  defined. 
A  relative  central  scotoma  is  sometimes  found.     The  field  may  even  have  a 


lyslerie  field  simulating  temiH)ral  hemianopia. 


homianopio  cliaracter,  or  be  greatly  contracted,  or  sliow  sectoral  defects  (Figs. 
310  juid  311 ).  A  jMruliar  form  is  tlie  oseillatinji:  field/*"'  in  which  the  ])atient 
first  reeopiizes  an  object  at  one  meridian,  then  loses  it  for  a  moment,  only  to 
see  it  a<rain. 

The  diagrnosis  may  be  made  by  tlie  aceomjKinyinjir  jsreneral  symi)toms  and 
the  ai).^Mie(»  of  actual  oplitlialmoseopic  sipis  of  di.^\ise.  The  pupils  are 
active  to  lijrht  and  aeeonnnodation  and  the  visual  field<  are  usually  typical. 
The  amblyopia  is  usually  of  sudden  occurrence  and  disappears  quickly.*^ 
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Treatment  is  directed  toward  restoration  of  general  health,  and  should 
include  massage,  exercise,  good  food,  and  tonics,  with  rest  of  the  eyes  from 
>^ork,  and  the  use  of  tinted  glasses,  care  being  taken  that  the  subject  does  not 


Fig.  31L— Great  concentric  contraction,  with  overlapping  of  the  color-fields  in  hysteric  amblyopia. 

^i  ^^-pend  too  much  upon  their  use.  Although  subject  to  constant  relapses,  many 
^^^^-^ses  may  be  rapidly  brought  from  complete  or  partial  blindness  to  full  visual 
^^^:i^  uity  and  restoration  of  the  visual  field  by  suggestion,  electrical  treatment, 
^^^^^:*  simple  medicines. 

Nerve-lesions  and  general  diseases  are  sometimes  attended  by  disturbance 
^^^"ff*  vision  and  changes  in  the  visual  field. 

^^^  The  Significance  of  Amblyopia  and  Changes  in  the  Visual 

-^&Meld. — The  diagnostic    importance  of    loss  of   vision   depends   upon   its 

"^^ature.     If  the  disease  be  found  in  the  eye,  it  will  depend  upon  the  extent 

^^>f  the  lesion.     If  the  blindness  be  associated  with  symptoms  of  spinal  or 

V>niin  disease,  diagnostic  points  of  value  will  be  determined  from  study  of 

"^fce  visual  acuity,  of  the  character  and  extent  of  scotomata,  and  of  alterations 

i»i  the  field.     If  the  latter  be  hcmianopic  in  character  and  associated  with 

<^ther  symptoms,  a  definite  localization  of  the  lesion  may  be  assigned,  although 

i  mi  themselves  these  are  not  diagnostic,  as  such  may  be  simulated  by  hysteria. 

The  character  of  scotomata  is  sometimes  diagnostic,  especially  those  of  central 

^nature  which  occur  in  toxic  amblyopia.     The  peculiar  vacillations  in  the 

visual  field  associated  with  functional  disease  are  characteristic. 
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INTRAOCULAR  GROWTHS. 

By  ward  a.  HOLDEN,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


Tmnors  of  the  Iris. — Strictly  speaking,  tumors  of  the  iris  include  cyst, 
d£i.r*coma,  simple  granuloma,  pigmented  granuloma  or  melanoma,  and  angioma, 
a.lt:liough  besides  these  primary  tumors  there  are  the  nodules  of  tuberculosis 
and  lepra,  the  condylomata  and  gummata  of  syphilis,  and  the  lymphomata  of 
general  leukemia,  which  will  not  be  treated  of  in  this  article. 

I.  Cysts  of  the  Iris.-^l)  Cyst  of  the  stroma  of  the  iris  usually  follows  a 
perforating  wound  of  the  cornea,  and  appears,  some  months  or  years  after  the 
trauma,  as  a  smooth,  round  tumor,  translucent  and  non-inflammatory,  pro- 
jecting from  the  surface  of  the  iris  and  distoiting  the  pupil. 

In  color  the  cyst  ranges  from  bluish-gray  to  yellow  according  to  its  size, 
the  thickness  of  its  walls,  and  the  consistency  of  its  contents. 

The  cyst  as  it  grows  preserves  its  globular  form  until  it  impinges  on  the 
ci>rnea,  when  it  flattens  and  moulds  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
A.t  tlie  outset  it  is  not  accx)mpanied  by  signs  of  inflammation,  but  as  it  increases 
in  size,  particularly  if  the  increase  is  rapid,  there  appear  evidences  of  irrita- 
tion, soon  followed  by  true  irido-cyclitis.  The  latter,  which  is  associated 
often  with  glaucoma  or  even  with  sympathetic  disturbance,  destroys  the  sight 
^^<1  at  length  necessitates  enucleation. 

Since  the  growth,  if  neglected,  is  fatal  to  the  eye,  an  early  attempt  at 
'^nnoval  should  be  made,  but,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  extirpating 
the     cyst  entire,  recurrence   is  usual,  al- 
though cures  are  reported. 

These  cysts  may  be  either  serous  or 
^PffheliaL  The  former  are  true  cysts, 
"aving  a  wall  lined  with  one  or  more 
layers  of  epithelium  (or  rarely  endothe- 
*^um)j  and  enclosing  liquid  contents.  When 
the  ^vall  is  thin  and  the  liquid  clear,  such 
^  <^Xst  may  be  perfectly  transparent  (Fig. 

'^ISY  Fig.  312.— Peroua  ryst  of  the  iris  nine 

•-pi  -ji   f    f         _j  i.1.  X  months  after  a  perforating  injury  (from  a 

xhe  epttheltal  cysts,  on  the  contrary,     patient  of  Dr.  H.^napps): 
^'^   composed  in  the  periphery  of  stratified 

epithelium,  which  towara  the  center  of  the  tumor  gradually  passes  over  into 
^^  atheromatous  mass  of  broken-<lown  ei)ithelium,  fat,  and  cholesterin.  From 
twi  r  appearance  when  cut  these  epithelial  cysts  have  been  called  pearl  tumorSy 
^^,  from  their  pathogenesis,  epithelial  implantation  tumors. 

The  theory  now  accepted  as  adequate  to  explain  the  genesis  of  most  of 
tl^^se  tumors,  and  certainly  of  all  those  lined  with  epithelium,  is  that  epithelial 
V^t^cles  from  the  cornea,  lashes,  or  lids  are  carried  by  the  penetrating  body 
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Fi(i.  313.— Cyst  of  the  pijfment-layer  c»f  the  iris,  due  to 
membranous  irldo-iryclitis  following  a  perfomtinj;  injury  of 
the  cornea  and  lens. 


into  the  eye,  and,  proliferating  there,  form  a  cyst.     Cysts  may  readily  be 
produced  experimentally  in  this  way. 

For  the  rare  cases  in  which  there  is  no  history  of  perforation  of  the  oomea 
Schmidt-Rimpler  has  advanced  the  plausible  theory  that  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  crypts  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  becomes  occluded,  thus  forming  a 
sac  lined  with  the  endothelium  that  normally  covers  the  surface  of  the  iris. 
This  sac,  undergoing  a  progressive  distention  with  liquid,  becomes  a  serous 
cyst. 

(2)  Cysts  of  the  pigment4ayer  of  the  ins  occur  in  eyes  with  broad  posterior 
synechiae,  and  are  usually  not  discovered  until  the  eye  is  cut  open,  although 

this  condition  has  been  diag- 
nosed twice  in  life,  the  cyst 
presenting  in  the  pupil  as  a 
pigmented,  vibrating,  translu- 
cent tumor. 

These  cysts  are  due  to  the 
drawing  ai)art  of  the  two 
strata  of  cells  making  up  the 
posterior  pigment-layer  of  the 
iris,  and  the  tilling  with  liquid 
of  the  cavity  so  produced. 
Although  usually  small,  they  may  involve  the  pigment-layer  in  its  entire 
extent  (Fig.  313). 

Sarcoma  of  the  Iris. — This  is  usually  an  extension  of  sarcoma  from 
the  ciliary  body,  which,  passing  through  the  head  of  the  ciliary  body,  presents 
in  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  (Fig.  314,  D). 

Sarcoma  may,  however,  be  primary  in  the  iris,  and  it  then  appears  in 
middle  life  as  a  very  vascular  tumor,  soon  leading  to  iritis  and  glaucoma. 
It  is  more  common  in  Avomen  than  in  men. 

If  pic/mentccJy  as  it  usually  is,  it  can  only  be  confounded  with  inelanoma^ 
which  is  non-vascular  and  non-progressive.^  If  not  pif/inoited,  sarcoma  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  irregular  non-vascular  nodules  of  tuberculosisj  which 
develop  with  a  chronic  iritis  in  young  i>ersons  (see  page  339). 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages,  when  the  growth  is  circumscril)ed, 
favorable  results  follow  excision  of  the  diseased  portion  of  tlie  iris  by  means 
of  a  broad  iridectomy.  It  sliould  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  may 
have  been  extension  into  the  ciliary  body,  even  at  a  time  when  the  growth 
still  seems  localized  in  the  iris.  If  this  jxnnt  should  i)e  positively  ascer- 
tained, or  if  extension  sliould  have  taken  place,  thorough  enucleation  is  the 
only  remedy. 

Tumors  of  the  Ciliary  Body. — These  are  mircomay  myo-Hareoma^ 
primary  and  mctast((tic  cdrcinoma,  ifdowma,  iutus,  and  cyfit.  Sarcoma  is  the 
most  common,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  each  of  the  others  have  been  reported. 
Myoma  and  Myo-sarcoma  of  the  Ciliary  Body. — These  are  names 
given  several  times  to  tumors  composed  of  long  fusiform  cells  which  were 
tjiken  to  be  smooth  muscle-cells  springing  from  the  ciliary  muscle.  The 
diliVTciitiation  between  smooth  muscle-cells  and  the  long  fusiform  cells  of 
sarcoma  is  difficult,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  of  the  reported 
cases  the  tumor  was  an  ordinary  sarcoma. 

Primary  carcinoma  and  adenoma  of  the  ciliary  body  may  arise  from 
the  proliferation  of  the  cells  of  the  ]>ars  ciliaris  retime,  which  is  of  epithelial 
origin.     The  new  structure  is  likely  to  be  of  a  glandular  tyjx».    Theoretically, 
'  Benign  melanoma  here,  as  elsewhere,  may  in  later  life  become  sarcomatoua. 
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sm  i  lar  growths  could  arise  from  the  posterior  pigment-layer  of  the  iris,  and 
such  a  case  has  been  reported  by  Hirschberg,  but  he  admits  that  the  character 
of  -tlie  growth  was  questionable. 

Cysts  may  be  formed  in  the  ciliary  body  or  choroid,  or  there  may  be 

det^i><!hment  of  the  choroid  with  rotation  inward  of  the  ciliary  body.     Such 

coim  coitions  are  readily  mistaken  for  sarcoma  of  the  ciliary  body.     Oblique 

\lli.i.¥Tiination  of  the  sclera  in  the  ciliarj'  region  will  show  translucency  in  the 

fornier  case,  but  opaqueness  if  a  tumor  is  present.     The  tension  is  also  of 

inn-M>rtance. 

^fumors  of  the  Choroid. — These  are  sarcoma,  which  is  the  most 
coromon;  metastatic  carcinoma ,  which  is  seen  occasionally;  and  cyst  and 
netriis,  which  are  rare. 

I.  Sarcoma  of  the  Choroid  and  Sarcoma  of  the  Ciliary  Body. — 
These  growths  may  be  descTibed  together.  The  course  of  the  disease  has 
been  divided  by  Knapp  into  four  stages. 

Symptoms. — In  the  first  stagey  that  of  latency,  the  patient,  who  is  usually 
past  middle  life,  complains  simply  of  a  defect  in  the  visual  field.  The  media 
are  clear,  and  there  is  seen  a  smooth,  rounded  elevation  of  the  retina,  with- 
out folds,  not  undulating  with  movement  of  the  eye,  not  extending  in  most 
causes  to  the  ora  serrata,  and  with  an  overhanging  margin  in  all  or  most  of 
itis  extent.  If  the  sarcoma  is  unpignK^ntcd,  its  ves.sels  may  bo  recognized 
beneath  the  retinal  vessels.  Sarcoma  of  the  choroid  usually  appears  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  sarcoma  of  the  ciliary  boily  black.  The  tension  is  normal 
and  the  eye  is  otherwise  healthy. 

While  this  condition  lasts — and  it  may  persist  for  years — the  disease 
usually  can  be  distinguished  easily  from  spontaneous  detachment  of  the  retina 
and  from  detachment  of  the  choroid,  the  two  conditions  that  resemble  it. 

S])ontJineous  detachment  of  the  retina  is  preceded  by  the  i)erception  of 
aiuscse  volitantes,  and  comes  on  suddenly.  It  extends  to  the  ora  serrata,  and 
the  folds  into  which  the  retina  is  thrown  undulate  with  every  movement  of 
the  eye.  The  vitreous  is  cloudy,  signs  of  choroiditis  are  usually  found  in 
the  affecte<l  eye  or  the  other,  and  the  tension  is  reduced  (see  page  428). 

Detachment  of  the  choroid  is  a  very  rare  condition,  of  sudden  onset,  and 
caused,  as  a  rule,  by  hemorrhage,  and  more  rarely  by  exudation.  Tension 
may  be  increased.  Tlie  characteristic  vess(»ls  of  the  choroid,  however,  can 
usually  be  recognized  beneath  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  thus  establishing  the 
diairnosis  (see  page  357). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  course  of  sarcoma  the  vitreous 
gTi)\vs  cloudy  and  a  general  detachment  of  the  retina  ensues,  producing  com- 
plete bhndness.     Detachment,  however,  is  longer  delayed  when  the  tumor 
is  in  tbe  ciliarj'  body  or  near  the  posterior  jK)le  of  the  eye.     The  tension 
may  still  be  normal  for  a  time,  and  the  diagnosis  will  then  be  exceedingly 
<lifficult.     This  is  true  particularly  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is 
|lat,  for  such  a  growth  will  sometimes  perforate  the  globe  {)osteriorly  l)efore 
it  presents  much  of  a  tumor  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.     The  (){)aque  tumor 
^n,  however,  sometimes  be  made  out  beneath  the  floating  retina  by  using 
intense  illumination,  and  its  plastic  features  may  be  recognized  by  means  ot 
^hminoff^s  device  of  pressing  a  moistened  plane  glass  upon  the  cornea, 
|n^s  eliminating  the  refraction  of  the  cornea  and  permitting  objects  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye  to  l)e  seen  more  nearly  in  their  natural   size  and  relief. 
The  final  test  of  tumor  is  puncture.     If  a  sarcoma  is  present,  blood  will  be 
withdrawn,  but  if  the  condition  is  merely  one  of  simple  detachment  of  the 
'^najonly  a  serous  liquid  will  appear. 
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Soon  after  the  general  detachment  of  the  retina  has  occurred  the  seoom 
stage  of  the  disease  is  ushered  in,  that  of  glaucoma.  The  anterior  ciliarj; 
veins  are  now  dilated,  more  particularly  on  the  side  corresponding  to  th< 
tumor,  the  anterior  chamber  is  shallow,  the  media  are  cloudy,  the  tension  ii 
increased,  and  the  eye  is  painful.  There  is  occasionally  hemorrhage  into  ihi 
eye,  and  at  times  the  glaucomatous  symptoms  may  mask  every  sign  of  tumor 
Then  the  fact  that  the  patient  was  blind  before  the  glaucoma  will  arous< 
suspicion  of  tumor,  and  the  coexistence  of  increased  tension  and  detachmeni 
of  the  retina  is  almost  pathognomonic.  Cyclitis  may  supervene  in  this  stage 
or  sarcoma  may  develop  in  an  eye  already  shrunken  from  cyclitis ;  but  thea 
cases  will  be  distinguished  from  those  of  uncomplicated  cyclitis  by  th< 
increased  tension. 

In  the  third  stage,  that  of  local  extension,  the  growth  spreads  to  parts  out 
side  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  tumor  is  located  in  the  anterior  portion  of  th< 
ball,  it  extends  into  the  ciliary  body,  presenting  in  the  angle  of  the  anterioi 
chamber,  and  thence  passes  out  along  the  anterior  ciliary  vessels  to  forn 
nodules  in  the  episcleral  tissue.  When  it  is  located  posteriorly,  the  growtl 
passes  out  along  the  venae  vorticosse,  or  the  posterior  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves 
or  the  optic  nerve,  extending  in  the  substance  of  the  latter  or  between  iti 
sheaths,  and  then  forms  nodules  in  the  orbit  which  cause  exophthalmos. 

In  the  fourth  stage  metastatic  tumors  develop  in  other  organs,  notably  th< 
liver.  Even  when  the  eye  has  been  enucleated  early,  metastases  occur  ii 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  death  then  follows,  usually  withii 
three  years. 

Pathologrical  Anatomy. — The  shape  of  the  sarcomatous  tumor  variei 
with  the  relations  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  choroid,  which  overlie  it  like  3 
capsule.  Rarely  the  tumor  is  diifuse  and  only  slightly  elevated,  but,  as  3 
rule,  it  preserves  a  spheroidal  form  as  long  as  the  choroidal  capsule  is  intac 
(Fig.  314,  A),  When  the  capsule  is  ruptured,  however,  the  tumor  assume 
the  shape  of  a  sphere  springing  from  a  flatter  base  (Fig.  314,  B),  and  latei 
the  entire  mass  may  again  become  spheroidal  (Fig.  314,  C), 
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Fhj.  :ni.— DiuKramsof  sarcoma  of  the  uveal  tract,  the  heavy  line  represeuling  the  tumor-capsule. 

A  second  ncnlule  developing  near  the  first  may  remain  permanently  sepa 
rated  from  the  other  by  its  capsule  (Fig.  314,  B).  When  the  tumoV  is  ii 
the  ciliary  bixly,  the  anterior  portion  breaks  through  the  capsule  early  am 
impinnres  on  tlie  lens,  dislocating  and  distorting  it  (Fi^.  314,  I)).  The  retina 
whidi  in  the  normal  state  is  but  loosely  attached  to  tlie  choroid,  may  readih 
undergo  a  total  funnel-shaped  detachment  while  the  capsule  is  still  intac 
(Fig.  314,  .1).  But  when  the  growth  perforates  the  capsule  the  retina  be 
comes  adherent  at  the  i)oint  of  perforation,  and  remains  attached  there,  althougl 
it  may  otherwise  be  detached  entirely  (Fijir.  314,  B  and  ('). 

The  consistency  of  sarcoma  is  generally  firm,  although  the  tumor  may  b< 
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£7atinous,  and  it  may  undergo  fatty,  myxomatous,  cartilaginous,  or  osseous 
^^neration. 

The  pigmented  variety  {metanosarcoma)  is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
uiil>igmented  (leuko^arcoma).  The  pigment  of  melano-sarcoma  may  lie  only 
in  i»  few  cells  along  the  vessels,  or  may  color  single  tracts  of  cells,  or  every 
cell  in  the  tumor  may  be  black  with  pigment.  The  pigmentation  is  usually 
denser  in  the  periphery  of  the  timior  than  in  the  center. 

Sarcoma  of  the  uveal  tract  may  occur  in  many  of  the  protean  forms  in 
wliich  sarcoma  is  found  elsewhere,  and  more  than  one  type  of  structure  may 
l>o  rejpresented  in  the  same  tumor.  The  cells  are  usually  small,  and  the 
spindle-cell  is  commoner  than  the  round.  There  are  all  degrees  of  vascularity, 
from  the  ty})e  in  which  the  tumor  is  made  up  of  thin-walled  vessels,  each  sur- 
roimded  by  a  sheath  of  epithtlioid  cells  arranged  in  concentric  layers  (Plate 
S,  Tig.  I.)  to  the  type  in  which  tracts  of  spindle-cells  run  in  various 
difections,  and  often  in  a  considerable  field  the  only  tnice  of  a  vessel  to  i)e 
«50di  is  a  spot  of  pigment  in  the  center  of  a  tract  cut  transversely,  reprcsoni- 
iog^  the  remains  of  a  previously-existing  vessel  about  which  the  tract  devel- 
oped (Plate  8,  Fig,  II.).  Alveolar  forms  of  sarcoma  are  also  found  occa- 
sionally, and  these  in  former  days  were  sometimes  described  as  carcinoma. 

Prognosis. — If  an  eye  with  sarcoma  of  the  uveal  tract  is  enucleated  before 
-there  are  visible  evidences  of  extension,  the  chances  of  local  return  are  slight ; 
the  prognosis  as  regards  metastasis,  however,  is  grave.  If  we  take  the  average 
of*  the  statistical  tables  that  have  been  published,  it  appears  tliat  there  is 
eventually  a  fatal  result  in  about  30  [)er  cent,  of  cases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  prompt  enucleation  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
of  $^arcoma  is  made.  The  optic  nerve  is  to  be  resected  far  back,  and  evidences 
of  extension  are  to  be  looked  for,  since  the  presence  of  nodules  outside  of  the 
eyeball  usually  calls  for  evisceration  of  the  orbit. 

II.  Metastatic  Garcinoma  of  the  Choroid. — This  growth  has  been  seen 
a  jBoore  of  times  at  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye  as  a  broad,  flat  patch  of 
dull  yellow  mottled  with  white  and  some  spots  of  pigment,  with  fine  vessels 
fanning  through  it,  elevated  some  millimeters  in  its  central  portion,  and  at 
Jte  periphery  passing  over  into  the  healthy  choroid  without  a  sharp  line  of 
wmarcation.  Not  infrequently  more  than  one  patch  is  present,  and  the 
Patches  then  tend  to  coalesce  and  surround  the  optic  disk. 

At  first  glance  carcinoma  might  be  mistaken  for  an  exudation  in  the 
TOoroid,  but  the  details  of  the  growth  are  too  clearly  defined  for  this,  and 
Aere  are  wanting  the  congestion  and  edema  of  the  disk  and  retina  that  would 
*<^coinpany  an  inflammatory  exudation.  Carcinoma  has  a  slow  progressive 
^orse,  first  elevating  the  retina  and  producing  hyperopia,  then  interfering 
^ith  its  function  and  causing  a  scrotoma.  Later,  the  retina  is  detached.  In 
p^rly  every  case  the  primary  cannnoma  has  been  located  in  the  breast,  and 
^^  a  number  of  cases  both  eyes  have  been  affected.* 

The  epithelial  cells  from  the  primary  growth  are  carried  into  the  eye 
through  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  and,  lodging  in  the  chorio-capillaris, 
they  proliferate  and  invade  all  the  layers  of  the  choroid  (Plate  8,  Fig.  III.\ 
-As  with  metastatic  tumors  elsewhere,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  operative 
yterference,  although  in  the  glaucomatous  stage  enucleation  has  been  done 
for  the  relief  of  pain. 

Flat  tumors  of  the  choroid  have  proved  in  a  few  instances  to  have  the 
^racter  of  angioma  or  cavemomay  and  the  designation  nevus  seems  fitting. 

^t  may  be  noted  here  that  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  is  metastatic 
we  tomor  is  likelj  to  aasame  this  same  flat  form. 
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Tumors  of  the  Retina.— These  are  cyst  and  gVuyma. 

I.  Cysts  are  found  occasionally  in  the  detached  retinas  of  degenerated 
eyes,  but  since  the  media  in  such  eyes  are  cloudy,  the  cysts  are  rarely  dis- 
covered until  after  enucleation.  It  may  hap- 
pen, however,  if  the  cysts  lie  far  forward  and 
the  lens  is  not  entirely  opaque,  that  they  may 
be  indistinctly  seen  in  life,  as  they  were  in  the 
eye  represented  in  Fig.  316 ;  and  the  cysts 
might  then  be  mistaken  for  tumors  of  the 
ciliary  body  did  not  the  reduced  tension  and 
the  clinical  history  oppose  that  diagnosis. 

These  cysts  are  due  to  disturbances  of 
circulation  whereby  a  liquid  transuded  from 
Fig.  315.— Multiple  cysts  of  the  de-     the  retinal  vessels  collects  in  little  cysts, until 

tached   retina   in  an   eye  witli  plastic      „j.    l«.»«.i.u    t.'U^    «  *•  r  i-'o. 

cyclltis  from  a  non-perforating  ftijury.      at    length    the    retina,    tor    SOmc    distance^    18 

split  into  two  layers. 

II.  Glioma  of  the  Retina. — This  is  the  most  malignant  tumor  of  the 
eye,  and  is  sometimes  present  at  birth,  but  usually  appears  within  the  first 
two  years  of  life  and  never  later  than  the  eleventh  year.  In  one-fifth  of  the 
cases  the  disease  affects  both  eyes. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  course  of  glioma  may  be  divided  into  four 
stages,  like  that  of  sarcoma : 

In  the  first  stage  the  attention  of  the  parents  is  attracted  by  a  dilated 
pupil  and  a  whitish  reflex  from  the  interior  of  the  eye.  If  the  glioma  has 
grown  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  retina  backward  {glioma  exophytum), 
the  commoner  form,  it  will  push  the  retina  forward,  so  that  the  latter  will  be 
seen,  with  its  characteristic  vessels,  forming  the  nodular  and  uneven  surface 
of  the  tumor.  Portions  of  the  retina  not  involved  in  the  growth  may  be 
detached  and  undulating.  The  color  of  the  tumor  is  bright  jpale  yellow  or 
pink,  with  scattered  spots  of  white.  If  the  glioma  has  grown  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  retina  forward  (glioma  mdophytum),  a  much  rarer  form^ 
there  will  l)e  seen  a  number  of  light-colored  nodules  projecting  forward  into 
the  vitreous  in  front  of  the  retina,  which  is  thickened  and  uneven. 

When  the  growth  has  reached  a  considerable  size  the  glaucomatous  stage 
comes  on,  with  injection  of  the  eyeball,  shallow  anterior  chamber,  cloudiness 
of  the  media,  and  increased  tension.  In  this  stage  cyclitis  may  supervene, 
causing  a  temporary  shrinking  of  the  ball  and  masking  the  presence  of  the 
growth — a  condition  known  as  crypio^lioma. 

In  the  third  stage  there  is  extension,  usually  first  along  the  optic  nerve, 
and  then  through  the  cornea,  which  is  destroyed.  The  orbit  thus  becomes 
filled  with  a  fungoid  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tumor  attacks  the  glands 
of  the  head,  and  scattered  no<lules  form  on  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

Finally,  in  i\\Q  fourth  stage j  metastases  develop  in  other  organs. 

Dieiernosis. — This  is  often  exceedingly  difficult,  but,  owing  to  the  mali^ 
nancy  of  the  growth,  enucleation  is  usually  done  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  disease  is  glioma  ;  consequently,  many  of  the  eyes  enucleated 
with  this  diagnosis  are  found  on  examination  not  to  contain  a  glioma,  but  to 
represent  one  of  the  several  conditions  called  pseudo-glioma. 

PHeudo-glioma  may  consist  in  a  malformation  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  vitreous,  with  persistence  of  the  embryonic  hyaloid  artery  and  vascular 
sheath  of  the  lens — a  condition  whose  nature  can  usually  be  recognized.  It 
may  be  .solitary  tubercle,  and  then,  as  in  glioma,  enucleation  is  indicated  if 
the  tuberculosis  is  limited  to  the  eye  and  sight  has  been  destroyed.     But  in 
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the  great  majority  of  caseis  pseiido-glioma  is  an  exudation  into  the  vitreous 

amber  following  moniiiptis. 

An  iiitiiiit  bus  fever  with  meningeal  synv|itom8,  and  shortly  afterward  a 

w'hiti'^h  reflex  is  imtieed  fr(»m  the  piipih     The  irii*  i?  nt>rmal  or  only  atro]jhied 

in  i^pot^,  l>ut  its  eiliarv  margin  is  retmcttMl  by  eyelitic  nierahnines,  so  that  the 

periphery  of  the  anterior  ehaniher  is  very  deep,  wliile  the  |injiillary  margin 

of  the  iris  is  nnsheil  forward  hy  the  lens,  rendering  the  renter  tif  the  anterior 

chHttiber  shallow.     The  \m\y\\  is  nsnally  small,  and  the  iris,  as  a  whole^  has 

the    p^xMiliar  ap|x?aranee  of  a  truncated  cone,  which  is  characteristic  of  mem- 

branuus  cyclitis. 

In  the  vitreous  chamber  a  smooth  exudation  will  be  found,  dull  yellow  or 
y  in  ct>lor,  and  witliout  visible  blood-vessels.  The  tension  is  generally 
iicetL  I>ater  small  vessels  may  apjiear  in  the  exudation,  the  retina  may 
T>e€5ome  detac*|jed,  and  the  eyeball  may  even  shrink.  This  condition  is 
brought  al>uut  by  a  metastatic  uveitis  or  retinitis  due^  as  a  rule,  to  meningitis, 
but  also  coming  on  in  pyemia  and  various  other  infectious  diseases.  Syphilis 
and   penetrating  wounds  may  also  give  rise  to  a  similar  exudation. 

Glioma,  however,  is  distinguislied  fnmi  these  conditions  l>y  the  normal  or 
iiiereased  tension,  tlie  dilated  pupil,  the  normal  or  unilbrmly  shallow  anterior 
C'Kainl>er,  and  by  the  nodular  stirfat^e  of  the  growtli  with  its  characteristic 
'■etiiial   vessels  (see  als4>  piiges  3^0  anil  4(K>). 

Patholog-ical  Anatomy. — ^(ilioma  of  the  retina  is  a  soft  vascular  tumor, 
composed  of  small  cells  with  a  large  nucleus,  imbedded  in  a  delicate  mesh- 
"^WTirk  of  cell- processes  and  tihers.  It  readily  undergoes  fatty  and  even 
<2alc5ireous  degeneration.  In  the  hardened  specimen  thiek  sheaths  of  healthy 
O^lLs  are  seen  snrnmnding  the  thick-walled  and 
often  degeneniteil  blood-vessels,  while  the  cells 
femherfmm  the  nutritive  supply  are  degenerated 
»^nd  do  not  take  tlie  nuclear  stains. 

Virehow^  first  thtaiglit  glioma  to  l>e  a  prolifera- 
^iii^n  of  neuroglia  tissue  ;  otliers  have  put  it  in  the 

<^=^tegory  of    sarcoma;  ami   there  has  heeu   mncli    L  -^  ^         ., 

Jit^cussiou  as  to  what  layer  of  tlie  retina  glioma  Vjvx  ,  •  1^  ^  wfl 
^*«?^ly  springs  fnan,  and  what  is  its  true  nature,  VAi«;^-^A  -*  ^  *  if 
®«>tne  c<m tending  that  a  simple  pndiferation  of 
^^urr^lia  tissue  ecndd  not  have  the  extreme  malig- 
*^«ncy  of  glioma,  which  spares  no  tissue  in  the  body. 
Se<»tions  of  glioma  stained  bv  the  (lolgi-Cajal 
Bilver.impregnation   method   have  recently   shcnvu     f^«- 3ir.-oUom..  exophyuim. 

Lis  that  glioma  is  compiswl  of  neuroglia- tissue  an<l  a  few  nerve -cells  of 
Various  sizes  (Fig,  ♦il7).  Glioiua  in  rare  instances  contains  tubules  com- 
|>of=.e<l  of  a  thin  elastic  membrane  surround tul  by  long  cylindrical  cells,  each 
_istfnding  a  pn>cess  tlir«High  the  membmne  into  the  lumen  of  the  tubule.  The 
Wements  of  these  tulniles  arc  histologirally  anah^gous  to  tht^  cone-nucleus, 
tTiembmua  limitans  ex  tenia,  and  c*me-biMly  of  the  nomial  retina,  and  such 
tumors  have  been  calle<I  nvHifi-i^pUhrlkmni. 

The  progrnoeis  of  glioma  is  very  bad,  only  about  10  j>er  cent,  of  the 
r|xitients  being   permanently   cured   l\v   ope  rat  if  >n,   the  others   dying  mostly 
rithin  a  year,  frruu  local  recurrence. 

Treatment. — Enucleation  should  be  done  early  and  the  c)ptic  nerve 
reseel€<I  far  back.  If  the  *lisease  has  extended  into  tlie  orbital  iissnes  behind 
the  eyeball,  only  complete  evisceration  of  the  orbit  with  removal  of  the 
periosteum  mn  l>e  of  any  avaih 
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Ttimars  of  the  Intraocular  End  of  the  Optic  Nerve.— Theo*^ 
include  hyaline  bodies  and  sarcoma. 


Fig.  817.— Glioma  stalued  by  Golgi's  method,  showing  neuroglia-tissuc  and  scattered  small  Denre-cells. 


I.  Hyaline  bodies  are  found  in  the  optic  disks  of  young  persons  with  eye 
otherwise  healthy  and  having  normal  vision,  and  also  in  eyes  with  optic  neuritis^ 

or  with  pigmentary  or  albuminuric  retinitis. 
In  most  cases  a  few  discrete,  lustrous,  pearly 
globules  are  seen  in  the  disk,  but  these  globules 
may  be  present  in  such  number  as  to  cover  the 
disk,  ana  even  spread  beyond  it  in  a  confluent 
mass  like  frog-spawn  (see  Fig.  265). 
j'» '  Microscopically,  we  find  laminated  hyaline 

masses   lying  among   the    fiber-bundles.     The 

Fu;.3Ks.-Hyalln^cMios  in  the  nerve-     ^^^^^^  pathogenesis  of  these  bodicS  is  UnknOWD, 

the  old  view,  that  they  are  products  of  the 
retinal  pigment-epithelium^  like  the  so-called  colloid  excrescences  on  the 
lamina  vitroa,  now  being  given  up,  since  the  bodies  are  often  present  in  the 
disk  when  the  pigment-epithelium  is  healthy  (Fig.  318),  and  they  are  never 
surrounded  by  pigment  like  the  others  (see  also  page  453). 

II.  Sarcoma  of  the  optic  disk  has  l)een  seen  a  few  times  as  a  hemispherical 
tumor  involving  the  adjacent  retina  and  projecting  forward  into  the  vitreous. 
It  is  always  an  extension  from  sarcoma  farther  back  in  the  optic  nerve,  and 
it  can  h^  differentiate<l  from  a  tumor  of  the  choroid  overlapping  or  involving 
the  disk  by  the  fact  that  the  retrobulbar  tumor  from  which  it  extended  must 
have  caused  an  exophthalmos  before  the  tumor  appeared  in  the  eye. 


/WOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYEBALLS,  AND  THEIR 

ANOMALIES. 

By  ALEXANDER  DUANE,  M.  D., 

OP  NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Phjrsiological  Action  of  the  Ocular  Muscles.*— The  actions  of  the 
^^3ct:^mal  ocular  muscles,  deduced  partly  from  our  knowledge  of  their  origins 
^  x^d   insertions,  partly  from  the  results  produced  by  their  paralysis,  are  as 

The  external  rectus  (abducens)  rotates  the  eye  directly  outward  {abduc- 

The  internal  rectus  rotates  the  eye  directly  inward  (adduction). 
The  superior  rectus  carries  the  eye  upward,  add  nets  it,  and  rotates  the 
^■'J^IDer  end  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  inward  (inward  torsiatiy 
'^^^tc^rsion).  Its  power  of  producing  adduction  and  torsion  increases  as  the 
^v^  is  adducted,  and  decreases  as  the  eye  is  abilucted  ;  its  elevating  power,  on 
"^«c^  contrary,  is  greatest  when  the  eye  is  abducted  between  20^  and  30°,  and 
<iirninishes  to  zero  as  the  eye  is  adducted. 

The  inferior  rectus  carries  the  eye  downward,  adducts  it,  and  causes  out- 
L»d  torsion  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea  (extortiion).     As  in  the 
_  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  power  of  producing  adduction  and  torsion 

*xmc2Tease3  and  the  vertical  action  diminishes  the  more  the  eye  is  carried  in- 
^'^"s^i-rd ;  and^  contrariwise,  it  acts  most  powerfully  as  a  depressor  (and  not  at 
«i.ll    as  an  adductor)  when  the  eye  is  abducted  20°  or  30°. 

The  superior  oblique  (trochlearis)  depresses  the  eye,  abducts  it,  and  rotates 

'tVfc^  vertical  meridian  inwanl.     The  jMJwer  of  producing  abduction  and  torsion 

^ncsreases  and  the  vertical  action  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  eye  is  abducted. 

Xti  positions  of  adduction,  on  the  contrar)',  the  superior  oblique  serves  mainly 

^o    aepress  the  eye,  its  action  in  this  regard  increasing  as  that  of  the  inferior 

x-^eotus  diminishes. 

I  The  inferior  oblioue  elevates  the  eye,  alxlucts  it,  and  rotates  the  vertical 

Tneridian  iawftwi.     The  power  of  producing  abduction  and  torsion  increases 

\n   proportion  as  the  eye  is  abducted,  while  the  elevating  action  increases  as 

"tlaeeyeis  adducted,  the  effect  of  the  muscle  in  this  reganl  becoming  constantly 

greater  as  that  of  the  superior  rectus  grows  less. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  elevation  and  depression  of  the  eye  are 
effected  mainly  by  the  obliques  when  the  eye  is  adducted  and  by  the  superior 
*nd  inferior  recti  when  the  eye  is  abducted  ;  also  that  the  adducting  action  of 

*  See  also  pftgee  41,  42,  and  100. 

'The  roearcheBof  Volkmann  and  Fiichs  upon  the  in»ertion  of  tlie  ocular  muscles  have 
>vn  that  slight  Turiatiooa  from  the  actions  here  laid  down  may  occur  ;  but  such  variations 
^inoooitaot,  and  in  no  case  great  enough  to  invalidate  the  statements  of  the  text. 
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the  superior  and  inferior  recti  increases  (and  the  opposing  action  of  the 
obliques  diminislies)  in  proportion  us  the  eye  is  adducted ;  and  that  the  ab- 
ducting action  of  the  obliques  increases  (and  the  opiwsing  action  of  the  recti 
diminishes)  in  proportion  as  the  eye  is  abducted.  Hence,  while  abduction  is 
I>erformed  mainly  by  the  external  rt»ctus,  the  latter  is  reinforced  especially 
toward  the  end  of  its  course  by  the  obliques ;  and  the  internal  rectus  is  simi- 
larly reinforced  by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  which,  when  the  eye  is 
already  much  adducted,  will  carry  it  appreciably  farther  in. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  directions  of  the  gaze  up  and  in,  the  torsion- 
action  of  the  superior  rectus  will  predominate  ;  in  directions  up  and  out,  that 
of  the  inferior  oblique  ;  in  directions  down  and  out,  that  of  the  superior  ob- 
lique ;  and  in  directions  down  and  in,  that  of  the  inferior  rectus.  Conse- 
quently, when  we  look  up  and  in  or  down  and  out,  the  vertical  meridian  of 
the  cornea  is  tilted  toward  the  nose ;  when  we  look  up  and  out  or  down  and 
in,  it  is  tilted  toward  the  temple.  When  we  look  straight  up  or  straight 
down  (and  also  when  we  look  straight  to  the  right  or  left),  the  torsion  actions 
of  the  obli(jue  muscles  and  of  the  recti  counteract  each  other,  and  hence 
the  vertical  meridian  remains  vertical. 

Movements  of  Bach  Bye. — By  the  (combined  action  of  two  or  more 
ocular  muscles  the  eye  may  be  moved  in  any  dire(;tion  whatever.  Thus  a 
movement  obliquely  upward  and  inward  requires  the  co-operation  of  three 
muscles — /.  e.  of  both  elevators  and  of  the  internal  rectus,  the  latter  (assisted 
by  the  superior  rectus)  carrying  the  eye  inward,  while  the  inferior  oblique 
and,  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  superior  rectus  carry  it  upward. 

In  moving  the  eye  obliquely  up  or  down  three  muscles  are  always  called 
into  play  (viz.  both  elevators  or  both  depressors,  combined  with  either  the 
external  or  the  internal  rectus) ;  in  moving  the  eye  straight  upward,  four  (i.  «. 
all  except  the  two  depressors) ;  in  moving  the  eye  straight  downward,  four 
(all  except  the  two  elevators) ;  in  moving  the  eye  directly  inward,  five  (all 
except  the  external  rectus) ;  and  in  moving  it  directly  outward,  five  (all  ex- 
cept the  internal  rectus). 

All  these  movements  start  from  a  position  of  rest,  or  primary  position. 
When  the  eye  is  in  tliis  |K>siti()n  the  muscles  are  all  balanced — /.  e,  if  all  six 
contrac^t  simultaneously  to  an  ecpial  extent,  they  will  keep  the  eye  fixed 
where  it  is.  In  all  other  directions  of  the  gaze  {Hecondary  positions)  the  eye 
is  so  placed  that  some  one  muscle  or  pair  of  muscles  works  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  the  antagonistic  muscle  or  pair.  In  this  case,  if  all  six  muscles 
contract  simultaneously,  the  muscle,  that  works  to  greater  advantage  will 
exert  a  preponderating  action,  and  will  hence  tend  to  displace  the  eyeball 
away  from  the  position  it  occupies,  and  in  such  a  manner  always  as  to  carry 
it  back  towanl  the  primary  position. 

For  most  eyes  the  primary  ))osition  is  that  in  which  the  visual  line  is 
directed  horizontally  or  nearly  so  and  straight  ahea<l  (/.  r.  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  centers  of  rotation  of  the  two  eyes).'  The  eyes  should 
always  be  placed  in  this  position  when  any  tests  are  made  for  ascertaining 
wliether  or  not  the  muscles  are  in  equilibrium. 

Field  of  Fixation. — By  passing  from  the  primary  to  all  possible 
secondary  positions  th<»  eye  is  enabled  to  fix  a  great  number  of  objects — i.e. 

'  The  primary  pwition  is  moro  exactly  defined  :ih  l)ein>?  the  only  poKition  from  which  both 
vortical  and  horizontal  movements  can  be  executed  without  aflectin^  the  {wsition  of  the  vertical 
meridian  of  the  cornea.  Movements  from  <me  secondary  position  to  any  other  in  general 
cause  a  rotation  of  the  vertical  meridian  i  torsirm  movement),  which  can  be  demonstrated  bv 
means  of  the  after-iniages.  This  fact  is  utilized  in  determining  experimentally  when  the 
primary  position  has  l)een  reached. 
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bring  the  images  of  these  objects  successively  upon  the  mac*ula.  The  portion 
of  space  occupied  by  all  such  objects  that  can  thus  be  fixed  by  movement  of 
the  eye  alone  without  moving  the  head  is  called  the  JiM  of  fixation, 

its  limits  represent  the  limits  of  excursion  of  the  eye  in  all  possible 
directions.  These  limits  can  be  best  determined  by  fixing  the  patient's  head 
upon  the  rest  of  a  perimeter  in  such  a  way  that  the  eye  when  in  the  primary 
position  is  directed  toward  the  zero  of  the  perimetric  arc,  and  then  carrying 
along  the  latter  a  card  with  two  fine  dots  set  c^lose  together  upon  it.  The 
patient  is  told  to  follow  the  dots  with  his  eye  w  ithout  moving  his  head.  The 
moment  when  he  fails  to  do  so  is  evidenced  objectively  by  the  wavering  of 
the  eye,  and  subjectively  by  the  fact  that  the  two  dots  are  no  longer  seen 
<iistinctly  as  two,  but  run  into  one.  Then  the  point  on  the  |>erimetric  arc  to 
>i'hich  the  card  has  been  carried  indicates  the  amount  of  excursion  of  the 

eye  in  the  given  direction. 

The  limits  of  the  field  of  fixation  have  l)een  variously  stated.     My  own 

ol>servati(ms  (37  measurements  of  18  different  subjects)  gave — 

Field  of  Fixation. 


Average 
Minimum 


Up. 

Up 
and  out. 

andin. 

Out. 

In. 

Down. 

Down 
and  in. 

Down 
and  out. 

35* 

46° 
35* 

49* 
35* 

51* 
40* 

53* 
40* 

6:^* 

35* 

54* 
32* 

61* 
38* 

Reduction  of  the  excursion  of  the  eye  (contravtion  of  the  field  of  fixation) 
'^^z%  less  than  30°  in  any  direction  nmst,  if  substantiate<l  by  repeated  tests,  be 
*"^ganled  as  distinctly  pathological  (see  also  page  169). 

Binocular  Vision  and  Diplopia. —  we  ordinarily  use  both  eyes  in 

^^^eing  {binocular  vision),  and  the  eyes  are  involuntarily  so  adjusted  that  the 

*  *"^age  of  the  object  looked  at  falls  simultaneously  upon  both  maculae  {binoc- 

"^^^ar  fixation).     Under  these  conditions  we  see  singly  because  the  two  images 

*^  '«:^  by  our  consciousness  fused  into  one  image,  which  has  somewhat  different 

^>liaracters  from  either  of  its  components  ibinomlar  sinr/le  r^ision).     When  one 

^^3'e  fails  to  fix  simultaneously  with  tlie  other,  diplopia  generally  results.     But 

^liplopia  will  be  absent  if,  as  often  happens,  the  image  formed  in  the  non- 

'^^xing  eye  is  not  taken  account  of  by  the  consciousness  (monoctdar  vision  from 

'^^^ippreHsion  of  image) ;  and  one  image  may  be  thus  suppressed  even  when 

^^oth  eyes  are  properly  directed — /.  e.  there  may  be  binocular  fixation,  but 

^^nly  monocular  vision. 

The  diplopia  produced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  eyes  deviates  from  the 

^^bject  that  the  other  eye  is  looking  at  is  directly  proportional  to  tlie  amount 

^Tfcf  deviation.     It  may  be  corrected  by  an  appropriate  movement  of  the  devi- 

^^ting  eye  or  by  placing  before  the  eye  a  prism  so  directed  as  to  make  the  rays 

coming  from  the  object  change  their  course  and  fall  upon  the  macula. 

Per  contra,  diplopia  may  be  produced  without  any  deviation  of  tlie  eyes  by 
putting  before  the  latter  a  prism  which  will  deflect  off  from  the  macula  the 
^pays  that  would  otherwise  be  concentrated  upon  it.  In  this  case  the  artificial 
filiplopia  may  be  corrected  (or  the  priftm  may  be  ^^ overcome^')  by  turning  the 
«ye  until  the  macula  is  so  directed  as  to  meet  the  deflected  rays. 

When  an  eye  either  is  deflected  to  the  right  or  has  placed  before  it  a 
prism  with  its  base  directed  to  the  right,  an  object  sitnat<*(l  straight  ahead 
'Will  form  its  image  to  the  right  of  the  macula,  instead  of  u|X)n  the  latter. 
But  experience  and  the  sense  of  touch  continually  teach  us  that  an  object 
which  forms  its  image  on  the  right  of  the  macula  is  itself  situated  to  our  lefl; 
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hence,  under  the  conditions  noted  the  object  no  longer  appears  straight  ahead^ 
but  deflected  to  the  left,  and  by  as  great  an  amount  as  the  eye  itself  is  de- 
flected to  the  right.  So  also  when  the  eye  is  deviated  up,  an  object  straight 
ahead  appears  lower  than  it  is ;  and  in  general,  however  an  eye  may  be 
deflected,  the  apparent  position  of  objects  seen  with  it  is  deflected  in  the 
contrary  way. 

These  facts  may  be  expanded  for  the  particular  cases  as  follows : 


Varieties  of  Diplopia. 


Name. 


Homonymous 
diplopia. 


Heteronymous 
(crossed)  dip- 
lopia. 

Right  diplopia. 
Left  diplopia. 


Homonymous 
toraion- 
diplopia. 

Heteronymous 
torsion- 
diplopia. 


Charactkr: 
Image  of  R.  eve 

as  compared 
with  that  of  L.  is 

On  R.  side. 


CArSED  BY 

(DA.natu^I^de.jC^'bA'l'SsI;"' 


viation  of 


On  L.  side. 

I  Below. 
Above. 
Tilted  to  R. 

Tilted  to  L. 


placed,  base 


CORBBCTKDBT 


(1)  Turning 


Either  eye  in- 
I  ward  (esophor- 
i  ia,    strabismus  j 

convergens). 
;  Either  eye  mU-  ' 
\  UHini  (exophor-  : 
I  ia,    strabiiimus  i 


divergens). 
R.  eye  up  or  L. 
eye     daum   (R.  I 
hyperphoria). 
R.  eye  down  or  I 
L.  eye   up    (L. 
hyperphoria). 
Either    vertical  ■ 
meridian  inward 
(convergence 
of  meridians). 
Either    vertical 
'  meridian  ou/- 
\ward  (divergence 
of  meridians). 


In,  before  either 
eye. 

Out,  before  ei- 
ther eye . 

Up  before  R. 
eye  or  dovm 
before  L.  eye. 

Down  before  R. 
eye  or  tip  be- 
fore L.  eye. 


Both  eyes  out- 
ward. 
(Divergence.) 

Both  eyes  in- 
ward. 
(Convergence.) 

R.  eye  dowti,  and 
L.eyeup.(L.8ur- 
bumvergence.) 
|R.  eye  up,  and  L. 
eye  down.  (R.  bur- 
sumvergence.) 
Both      vertical 
meridians  out- 
ward. 
(pistorsion.) 
Both      vertical 
meridians  in- 
uHirtt. 
(Coutorsion.) 


(2)PriBn^  plmoed. 


Out  before     ei- 
ther eye. 

/n  before  either 
eye. 


Down  before  R. 
eye  or  tip  be- 
fore L.  eye. 

Up  before  R.  eye 
or  down  oe- 
fore  L.  eye. 


Associated  Movements  of  the  Two  Byes :  Parallel  Movements. 

— As  has  been  stated,  binocular  single  vision  is  attained  only  when  l)oth  eyes 
are  directed  precisely  at  the  object  of  fixation,  and  under  normal  conditions 
the  two  eyes  invariably  move  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  this  end,  and 
that,  too,  at  once  and  witli  the  utmost  precision.  In  the  case  of  a  distant 
object  the  movements  of  the  eyes  must  be  such  as  to  keep  the  two  visual 
lines  strictly  parallel  {asmciaJted  -parallel  movements).  The  typical  movements 
of  this  class  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Associated  Parallel  Movements, 
[a)   Both  ajes  move  direcfhj  fo  R.  {Dextroversion). 


R.  eye  carried  to  R.  by  external  rectus, 
assisted,  es|)ecially  toward  the  end  of  it«i  ex- 
cursion, by  the  two  oblic^ues.  The  latter, 
together  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
recti,  by  their  equal  counter-traction  steady 
the  eye,  and  thus  both  maintain  it  in  the 
horizontal  plane  and  keep  its  vertical  me- 
ridian vertical. 


L.  eye  carried  to  R.  by  internal  rectus, 
assisted,  especially  toward  the  end  of  its 
course,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti. 
The  latter,  together  with  the  obliques,  by 
tlieir  equal  counter- traction  steady  the  eye 
and  keep  its  vertical  meridian  vertical. 


(b)   Both  ef/es  move  directhf  to  L.  (Ixevoversion). 

R.  eye  carried  to  L.  by  internal  rectus,  '  L.  eye  carried  to  L.  by  external  rectus, 
assisted,  especially  toward  the  end  of  its  assisted,  especiallv  toward  the  end  of  its 
excursion,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  course,  by  the  ol)liques.  The  latter,  to- 
recti.  The  latter,  together  with  the  oh-  gether  with  the  superi(»r  and  inferior  recti, 
liques,  by  their  equal  counter-traction  by  their  equal  counter-traction  steady  the 
steady  the  eye  and  keep  its  vertical  me-  j  eye  and  keep  its  vertical  meridian  vertical, 
ridian  vertical. 
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(c)  Both  et/es  move  directly  up  (Sursumverttion), 


R.  eye  carried  up  by  superior  rectus 
and  inferior  oblique.  These  muscles  ex- 
actly neutralize  each  other  in  their  lateral 
tendencies  and  their  action  upon  the  verti- 
cal meridian,  so  that  the  eye  goes  straight 
up  and  the  vertical  meridian  remains  ver- 
tical. The  external  and  internal  recti 
steady  the  eye. 


L.  eye  carried  up  by  superior  rectus 
and  inferior  oblique,  and  steaaied  by  exter- 
nal and  internal  recti,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
R.  eye.  Vertical  meridian  remains  ver- 
tical. 


(d)  Both  eyes  move  obliquely  up  and  to  R. 


R.  eye  carried  up  mainly  by  superior 

rectus ;  to  K  mainly  by  external  rectus, 

Assisted  by  inferior  oblique.    The   torsion 

.action  of  the  latter  preponderating  over 

th  m  of  the  sui>erior  rectus,  the  vertical  me- 

n^ian  is  rotated  out  (to  the  R.). 


L.  eye  carried  up  mainly  by  inferior 
oblique ;  to  R.  by  internal  rectus,  assisted 
by  superior  rectus.  The  torsion  action  of 
the  latter  preponderating  over  that  of  the 
inferior  oblique,  the '  vertical  meridian  is 
rotated  in  (to  the  R.). 


(e)  Both  eyes  move  obliquely  up  and  to  L. 


R.  eye  carried  up  mainly  by  inferior  i 
oV>lique;  to  L.  by  internal  rectus,  assisted 
l>y  superior  rectus.  The  torsion  action  of 
^  1=M  «  latter  preponderating  over  that  of  the 
^  K^  tferior  oblique,  the  vertical  meridian  is 
*"^:^'Cated  in  (to  the  L.). 


L.  eye  carried  up  mainly  by  superior 
rectus  ;  to  L.  by  external  rectus,  assisted  by 
inferior  oblique.  The  torsion  action  of  the 
latter  preponderating  over  that  of  the  su- 
perior rectus,  the  vertical  meridian  is  ro- 
tated out  (to  the  L.). 


(/)  Both  eyes  move  directly  down  ( Deorsunwei'sion). 


R.  eye  carried  down  by  inferior  rectus 
^^  ^:id  superior  oblique.  Tliese  muscles  ex- 
^^^r?tlv  neutralize  each  other  in  their  lateral 
^  ^2*-ndencies  and  their  action  upon  the  verti- 
^^^1  meridian,  so  that  the  eye  goes  straight 
^i^)wn  and  the  vertical  meridian  remains 

"^'"^rtical.    The  external  and  internal  recti 

•^"^eady  the  eye. 


L.  eye  carried  down  by  inferior  rectus 
and  superior  oblique  and  steadied  by  the 
external  and  internal  recti,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  R.  eye.  Vertical  meridian  remains 
vertical. 


{g)  Both  eyes  move  obliquely  down  and  to  R. 


R.  eye  carried  down  mainly  by  inferior 

^"«ctU8 ;  to  R.  by  external  rectus,  assisted  by 

^^"uperior    oblique.    The  torsion  action   of 

"^lie  latter  preponderating,  the  vertical  me- 

^"idian  is  rotated  in  (to  the  L.). 


L.  eye  carried  down  mainly  by  superior 
oblique;  to  K.  by  internal  rectus,  assisted  by 
inferior  rectus.  The  torsion -action  of  the 
latter  preponderating,  the  vertical  meridian 
is  rotated  out  (to  the  L.). 


(h)  Both  eyes  move  obliquely  down  and  to  L, 


R.  eye  carried  down  mainly  by  superior 
oblique ;  to  L.  by  internal  rectus,  assisted 
l)y  inferior  rectus.  The  torsion  action  of 
the  latter  predominating,  the  vertical  me- 
ridian is  rotated  out  (to  the  R.). 


L.  eye  carried  down  mainly  by  inferior 
rectus ;  to  L.  by  external  rectus,  assisted  by 
superior  oblique.  TJie  torsion  action  of 
tho  latter  predominating,  the  vertical  me- 
ri<lian  is  rotated  in  (to  the  R.). 


An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  the  twelve  muscles 
that  sen'e  to  carry  the  two  eves  in  |>{irallol  directions  may  he  divided  into  six 
pairs,  one  muscle  of  each  pair  being  in  tlie  right  eye  and  the  other  in  the  left, 
and  the  two  moving  their  respective  eyes  in  the  sjmie  direction  and  to  the 
same  extent.  The  muscles  constituting  such  a  pair  are  called  aHsodtded  an- 
tagonida. 
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Associated  Antagonists. 


R.  eye.    I    L  .  eye.  Moves  eye  to  which  it  belongs— 


External!  Internal  |         To  R.  (dextrodiiction).     No  vertical  nor  torsion  action. 

rectus.  I    rectus. 
Internal  i  External  To  L.  (Ifevoduction).     No  vertical  nor  torsion  action. 

rectus.  I    rectus.    I 

Superior  I  Inferior  i         Up,  to  L.  (la?voduction),  and  rotates  vertical  meridian  to  L  (lievotor 

rectus.  I  oblique,     sion).     Elevating  action  increases  as  eyes  are  carried  to  R. ;  lateral  aD< 

I  I  torsion  movements  increase  jls  eyes  are  carried  to  L. 

Inferior     Superior  I         Up,  to  R.  (dextroduction),  and  rotates  vertical  meridian  to  R.  idextro 

oblique.  |     rectus.    ,  torsion).     Elevating  action   increases  as  eyes  are  carried  to  L. ;  latera 

I  I  and  torsion  actions  increase  as  eyes  are  carried  to  R. 

Inferior  I  Superior  i         Down,  to  L.  {lflevoduction),and  rotates  vertical  meridian  to  R.  (dextro 

rectus.   I  oblique,     torsion).     Depressing  action  increases  as  eyes  are  carried  to  R.;  latera 

and  toivion  actions  increase  as  eyes  are  carried  to  L. 

Superior  j  Inferior       '     Down,  to  R.  (doxtroiluction^,  and  rotates  vertical  meridian  to  L.  (Isvo 

oblique.  I    rectus.      torsion).     Depressing  action  increast»s  as  eyes  are  cirried  to  L. ;  lateral 

I  I  and  torsion  anions  increase  jis  eves  are  carrie<l  to  R. 


The  amount  of  excursion  in  every  direction  made  by  a  pair  of  eyes  ir 
following  a  more  or  less  distant  object  which  they  simultaneously  fix  deter- 
mines the  jiM  of  binocular  fixation  ;  and  the  amoimt  of  excursion  that  thej 
can  make  and  yet  preserve  parallelism  of  their  axes,  so  that  no  diplopia 
ensues,  determines  the  field  of  binocular  single  vision.  This  lotter  extends 
not  less  than  40°  (normally  from  40°  to  50°)  in  every  directi(yn  from  the 
primary  position  ;  and  diplopia,  occurring  uniformly  when  the  eyes  have 
been  carried  less  than  30°  from  the  primary  position,  is  distinctly  path- 
ological. 

The  tendency  to  maintain  parallelism  of  the  visual  lines  is  so  great  as  to 
persist  even  when  one  eye  is  exchided  by  blindness  or  by  being  covered  with 
a  screen  ;  so  that  one  eye  keeps  moving  with  the  other,  and  binocular  fixation 
is  maintained  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze,  although  only  one  eye  sees  the 
object  fixed.  \]\iO\\  this  fact  dejKMids  the  test  bv  alternate  covering  {screen 
test). 

The  associated  parallel  movements  are  apparently  governed  by  a  nervom 
mechanism  distinct  from  the  nuclei  that  supply  the  nerves  for  the  oculai 
muscles ;  and  each  of  the  tyi)ical  movements  [dextroversion ,  sinistroversion, 
sursumversion,  deorsunirersion,  and  perhaps  the  oblique  movements  also)  seems 
to  have  its  separate  center.  The  precise  location  of  these  centers,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  siitisfactorily  determined. 

Movements  of  Convergence. — By  means  of  the  associated  parallel 
movements  both  eyes  can  be  sinuiltaneously  directed  at  any  distant  objwt  sit- 
uated within  the  limits  of  the  field  of  fixation.  To  direct  them  both  at  once 
at  some  near  object  requires  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines,  and  this  is  effected  by  a  simultaneous  equal  contraction  of  the  twc 
interni.  This  movement,  which  under  normal  conditions  takes  place  invari- 
ably, immediately,  and  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  wiiich,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  associated  parallel  movements,  takes  place  even  when  one  eye  is 
excluded  from  seeing,  is  apparently  governed  by  a  nerve-center  distinct  from 
the  nerve-nuclei  of  the  internal  re(»ti. 

When  the  object  looked  at  is  situated  not  stniight  ahead,  but  to  one  side 
or  abov(»  or  below,  binocular  fixation  is  effected  by  a  combination  of  conver- 
gence with  an  associated  panillel  movement.  Thus,  in  looking  at  an  object 
situated  near  the  eyes  and  40^  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  the  two  eyes 
first  move,  each,  45°  to  the  right  by  a  simultaneous  equal  contraction  of  the 
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ri^Yii  externus  and  the  left  internus  {dextroversion) ;  then  by  a  simultaneous 
eq^ual  contraction  of  the  right  internus  and  the  left  internus  [convergence)  the 
ri^  lit  eye  is  turned  somewhat  to  the  left  again  and  the  left  eye  somewhat 
la»r"'t:her  on  to  the  right,  until  both  visual  lines  are  properly  directed. 

Even  without  being  adjusted  for  near  objects,  the  eyes  tend  to  converge 
so*"».:iewhat  when  directed  downward. 

The  amount  of  convergence  is  measured  by  the  distance  from  the  nose 

of*     the  point  (convergence  new-point,  Fc)  ujx>n  which  the  eyes  can  by  the 

ut  i-Eost  effort  be  made  to  converge.     This  sliould  be  from  1  to  1 J  inches  from 

tl^^*  nose.     The  convergence  is  also  measured  by  the  degree  of  prism,  placed 

J>a.^  out  before  the  eyes,  which  the  latter  can  overcome  by  turning  inward 

(  f^rism-convei^gencey  improperly  called  the  adduction).      The  prism-conver- 

^re^nce,  when  a  distant  test-object  is  used,  is  represented  by  prisms  of  60°  to 

*^0^  total  refracting  angle  (=  a  cimvergence  of  the  visual  lines  of  35°  to  60°). 

The  maximum  amount  that  each  eye  turns  inward  in  performing  conver- 

g^^nce  {convergence-adduction)  is  about  »30°-35°.    It  is  somewhat  less,  therefore, 

^Xm£in  the  amount  (40°-50°)  by  which  each  eye  can  turn  inward  when  moving 

j>fi^Tallel  with  its  fellow  {associated  adduction  or  adduction  proper). 

Movements  of  Divergence. — In  passing  from  the  consideration  of 
i^^^air  objects  to  those  more  remote  the  eyes  diverge  from  each  other.     They 
C2SAK1  even  diverge  beyond  parallelism  {i.e.  become  absolutely  divergent),  as, 
<V>r  example,  when  they  look  at  a  distant  object  through  a  prism  placed,  base 
mirm^  before  them,  and  then  overcome  the  diplopia  which  the  latter  produces, 
rriie  amount  of  this  absolute  divergence  or  diverging  power  { prism-divergence y 
i  rr*  properly  called  the  abduction)  is  from  6°  to  8°  prism  (=  an  actual  separa- 
tion of  the  visual  lines  of  only  3°  to  4°).     The  absolute  diverging  power 
(^^ ivergence-abduction)  of  each  eye,  therefore,  amounts  to  only  2°.     It  must 
r&ot  be  confounded  with  the  abduction  proper  {associated  abduction),  or  abso- 
ItLm^e  degree  of  rotation  of  each  eye  outward  in  performing  associated  parallel 
irxiioveraents,  which  is  40°-50°. 

The  movement  of  divergence  consists  either  in  a  simultaneous  equal 
T-^laxation  of  the  two  interni,  of,  more  probably,  in  a  simultaneous  equal 
c^ontraction  of  the  two  externi.  It  is  often  combined  with  ass(K*iated  parallel 
ri'^ovements.  Thus,  if  a  prism  of  8°  is  placed,  base  in,  before  the  left  eye, 
each  eye  will  turn  out  through  an  angle  of  2°  in  order  to  fuse  the  double 
images  {divergence);  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  images  on  the  macular  of 
the  two  eyes,  each  eye  will  turn  2°  to  the  left  (sinistroversion),  so  that  the 
^**ght  eye  is  directed  straight  ahead,  the  left  eye  4°  to  the  left. 

A  slight  divergence  of  the  visual  lines  occurs  normally  when  both  eyes 
^•^  directed  upward. 

Movements  of  Sursumvergence. — Diverg(»nce  of  the  visual  lines  in 

^  Vertical  plane,  so  that  one  rises  above  the  other,  is  (»alled  surHumvergence^ 

^nd  this,  again,  is  denoted  as  rigid  or  left  according  as  the  right  or  left  eye  is 

^j^e  higher.     Right  and  left  sursumvergcnce  are  normally  equal,  but  are  very 

•imited  in  amount  (=  only  2^  prism,  or  1°  of  actual  separation  of  the  visual 

"Hes).     The  movement  is  undoubtedly  distributed  e(jually  between  the  two 

^yes,  so  that  a  movement  of  right  sursumvergcnce  is  the  same  thing  as  a 

Movement  of  left  deorsumvergence — /.  e,  in  both  cases  the  right  visual  line 

^oves  up  and  the  left  visual   line  moves  down,  and  each  moves  to  an  equal 

extent.    Neither  the  upward  movement  of  one  visual  line  nor  the  downward 

n^ovement  of  the  other  can  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  power  of  the 

*  Usiiallj  called  siirmimduction,  but  this  term  is  properly  applied  to  mean  the  absolute 
^•P*«  of  movement  of  either  eye  upward — a  movement  of  some  40°  in  extent. 
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elevators  and  depressors  of  the  eye,  which  is  determined  rather  by  the  sur- 
sumduction  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term) — i.  e.  the  absolute  ability  of 
either  eye  to  move  upward  (—  about  40°),  and  the  deorsumduction^  or  ability 
of  either  eye  to  move  downward  (—  50°-60°). 

Rigid  mirmimvergence  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  prism  placed 
down  before  the  right  eye  (or  base  up  before  the  left  eye),  and  left  sursui 
vergenre  by  the  prism  placed  base  down  before  the  left  eye  (or  base  up  befoi 
the  right  eye),  which  the  eyes  can  overcome. 

VARIETIES,  CLASSmCATION,  ETIOLOGT,  AND  GENERAL 
OF  MUSCXTLAR  ANOMALIES. 

Varieties  of  Deviations. — All  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  describ^^r^^^ 
above,  may  be  deranged  pathologically,  and  the  derangement  may  take  tl^ 
form  of  over-action,  under-action,  or  jierverted  action.     The  result  of  the^ 
derangements  is  that  binocular  fixation  and  binocular  single  vision  are  inte 
fered  with,  so  that  one  of  the  eyes  deviates  or  tends  to  deviate  from  the  ^^j^         ^^  ^ 
looked  at. 

Strabismus  and  Heterophoria. — A    marked   deviation   which  ti. 
patient  cannot  in  general  overcome  is  called  a  squint  or  strabisnvis  (hetei 
tropia,  manifest  deviation) ;  one  which,  being  moderate  in  amount,  is  hal^  i  ^_ 
ually  overcome  by  muscular  effort,  and  hence  is  elicited  only  by  special  te^- 
is  called  a  heicrophoria  or  iiv^ujjUciencif  (latent  squint,  latent  deviation). 

A  deviation  is  further  classed  as  comfant,  if  present  all  the  time ; 
termittent,  if  sometimes  present,  sometimes   absent ;   and  pcriodiCy  if  re^^mj- 
larly    recurring   under   certain    conditions   (c.  g,    if    the   accommodation        is 
used). 

Measurement  of  Deviations. — The  magnitude  of  the  deviation  may  be 
measured  directly  by  ascertaining  either  how  far  the  deviating  eye  staK-^ds 
in  or  out  when  the  other  eye  is  looking  stniight  ahead,  or  how  far  it  has  "to 
turn  in  or  out  in  order  to  perform  fixation  when  the  other  eye  is  screei'^ed 
{screen-test).  The  amount  of  this  deflection  or  of  this  movement  may  l>c 
got  at  by  taking  a  linear  measurement  along  the  edge  of  the  lower  1  mcl,* 
or  it  may  be  determined  directly  in  degrees  hy  means  of  a  perimeter  ow  a 
tangent  scale.  Objective  measurement  performed  in  this  way  is  terrK:»eKl 
strabometni, 

IndirerUy,  the  amount  of  a  deviation  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
diplopia  which  it  prodnces,  this  latter,  agiiin,  being  measured  either  by  "i:  Vie 
actual  distance  between  the  double  images  or  by  the  strength  of  the  pri  ^^^ 
required  in  order  to  unite  tliem  (see  Table  of  Diplopia^  p.  500).  When  "^^ 
diplopia  exists  spontaneously,  the  artificial  diplopia  pnxluced  by  the  vari  ^:>^s 
forms  of  phoroincfer  and  the  anionnt  of  jxirallactie  displacement  that  "t  bc 
object  looked  at  undergoes  wIkmi  a  screen  is  shifted  fn)m  one  eye  to  the  otl:'^  ^^» 
serve  as  a  precise  measure  of  the  deviation. 

It  fre(jn(»ntly  happens,  especially  in  constant  and  |)eri(Klic  squint,  that  "^  ^^ 
deviati<»n  is  confined  to  one  eye,  the  other  ]>erforming  fixation  all  the  ti*''"'^' 
In  this  case  the  non-fixing  eye  is  apt  to  he  amblyopic;  but  whether  the  P*'^^^ 
sight  is  congenital  and  gives  riso  to  tiie  deviation,  or  whether  it  is  itself  *=  *^ 
result  of  the  latter  and  springs  from  the  habitual  suppression  of  the  vis^^^^^' 
image*  (amblyopia  from  disuse,  </m/V//oy;/V/  exanoj>sia)  or  from  the  injuri<^^''^ 
effects  of  tile  <liplopia  u|>on  the  s(|uinting  eye,  is  not  certain.  ^ 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  intermittent  s<|uint,  and  almost  always      ^^ 
*  Va\v\\  inilliineter     -  uboiil  4}°  actual  deviation. 


Fir.  :{]y.— Ml  jisiTirement  **(  sf|uliit  Avitli  a  p^rimcti^r 


Idevintin^  eve  R  is  plfic<'d  at  the  renter  of  the  |;raduntetl  arc  nf  the  j>enraeter  P  P^ 
gring  on  ihe  plane  of  llie  di-^  iarion.  Tlie  patient  is  then  re<jiiir*?d  !<>  fix  with  hi*  two 
iant  object,  -1,  situated  alony  ihe  eentrnl  raihun  f{  ^  A,  Tliis  is  tlie  direction  which  the 
f  eye  ♦iiiould  have  in  the  normnl  eondition.  The  |H>jnt  »  to  whieh  ihc  eye  in  reality 
Id  wlunihl  now  W  deierniined ;  the  jiiiuh^  n  li  ft,  lornied  hy  the  devijitinp  line  of  mghi 
he  normal  line  of  ni^xht  .1  o  li,  is  the  ft mjlf  of  fhe  ^(ftnfiijimn*.  In  nrder  to  ohtain  this 
irnnld  ("k*  iieeessnn'  only  t**  <Jeterniine  the  precise  <iirectioTi  of  tlie  line  of  si^ht  of  the 
ley^^  As  thi^  is  not  an  easy  mnlter,  it  is  sudicient  in  prattiee  toileicrnnne  the  direc- 
ke  corneal  axis  ;  this  diflerv  frnni  the  former  fmly  hy  n  snodi  anirle,  whkh,  in  com- 
tith  the  hirjje  {in<rle  of  the  strnhisuniSp  UHiy  k'  negleeted.  The  tin  me  of  a  candle  is 
lonir  the  jire  of  the  perimeter  nntil  \l^  rellectiou  is  in  the  eentrr  of  the  fviipil.  This 
It  when  the  flame  is  at  ^^  The  cometil  axis  \ni.^  n<nv  ln^in  found,  imd  the  size  of  the 
jStnihijJiiiu**  tnnv  lie  rend  oR*. 


fiations  arc  also  I'lii.^sef!  aecordin^  to  tlip  tiurdtoit  of  the  deviatinpr  eye, 


DeTtatton  uprnarent  or  mmilftit  («qultit, 
strabit^mtiii). 


DevUtioulAtent  (elUiUNt  only  bTa|>eeial 
teettfi) :  eyeft  usually  perfonu  bmoculAf 
Axatjon. 


Stmbismus       cotiverjirens     f  convergent 

st^inint^   esotropia). 
Btrahbmuii  divergens  J  divergent  »ciuitit, 

ejtotropinU 
Strabisiniis  gnr^iiunverpens ;  hyj>ertmpia 
(R.  ar  L..  aceonlin^  tiK  K.  or  L.  vjsna! 
line  is  higher u 
StrahismusdetjrsnniviTn^ens ;  liyTtt'rtro|ji{] 
(R.  or  L,,  aix*ording  as  R.  or  L.  visnal 
line  b  higher^ 


Esophoria. 

Exophoria. 

Hyperphoria  (R.  or  L,,  uncording  as 
K.  or  L.  vit^ual  Hue  la  higher). 

riyiierphoria  (R.  or  L.,  acconljng  as 
H.  or  i^.  visual  line  is  higherj. 


condition  in  wliirli  tlit^ro  i;^  no  tendency  t^v  dev^iation  in  the  primary 
i  is  eaHnl  Ofiliffphorhr, 

lology  of  Ocular  Deviations ;   Etiological  Classification,— 

[deviations  may  ]>e  irroiqwd  aceordiiiij  lo  tlieir  etiology,  aj?  follows: 
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Classification. 

I.  Anomalies  of  the  individual  muscles : 

(a)   Under-actioriy  due  to  faults  in  (1)  structure,  (2)  insertioi 

(3)  innervation. 
(6)  Over-adiony  due  to  faults  in  (1)  structure,  (2)  insertion,  ai 

innervation. 
II.  Anomalies  of  the  association-centers  for  parallel  movements : 

(a)    Under-adiony  producing  an  impairment  of  the  movemei 

both  eyes  either  (1)  up,  (2)  down,  (3)  to  the  right, 

the  left,   or  (6)   obliquely  {associated  paralysis,  conj 

paralytic  deviotioii), 
(6)  Over-actioriy  producing  an  equal  excessive  movement  or 

spastic  deviation  of  both  eyes  in  the  same  direction  (c 

ated  spasm,  conjugaie  sjyastic  deviation), 
(c)  Po'verted  action,  clonic  spasm  of  associated  movements  {n 

rniis). 

III.  Anomalies  of  the  center  for  convergence  movements  : 

(a)   Under-action,  convergence-insufficiency,  either  (1)  accomi 

tive  or  (2)  non-accommodative. 
(6)  Over-action,  convergence-excess,  either  (1)  accommodative 

non-accomm(Klative. 

IV.  Anomalies  of  divergence  movements  : 

(a)    Under-adion,  divergence-insufficiency. 
(6)  Over-action,  divergence-excess. 
V.  Anomalies  of  sursumvergence : 

(a)   Under-a^tion,  sursumvergence-insufficiency. 
(6)  Over-adion,  sursumvcrgence-excess. 

Summary. 

I.  Associated  parallel  deviations  (conjugate  deviations)  may  be  due  t 
(a)  Uncler-action  of  one  of  the  centers   for  producing  asso 

parallel  movements  (conjugate  paralysis). 
(6)  Over-action    of  one  of   the  centers   for   producing   assa 
parallel  movements  (conjugate  spasm). 
II.   Convergent  deviations  (esophoria,  convergent  strabismus)  mav  b 
to— 
(a)  Over-action  of  one  or  both  internal  recti  or  of  the  other  a 

tors  of  the  eye  (superior  and  inferior  recti). 
(6)  Undcr-action  of  the  external  rectus  or  of  the  other  abdi 
(the  obliques). 

(c)  Under-aetion  of  divergence  movements  (divergence-insuffici< 

(d)  Over-action  of  the  center  for  producing  convergence  movei 

(convergence-excess,  which  in  turn  may  or  may  not  b 
to  excessive  accommodative  action). 
(«)  Two  or  more  of  the  above  causes  combined. 
III.  Divergent  deviations  (exophoria,  divergent  strabismus)  may  be  due 

(a)  Under-aetion  of  the  internal   rectus  or  of  the  other  addi 

(superior  and  inferior  recti). 

(b)  Over-action  of  the  external  rectus  or  of  the  obliques. 

{(')  Under-aetion  of  the  center  for  producing  convergence  i 
ments  (convergence-insufficiency,  which,  in  turn,  nu 
may  not  be  due  to  insufficiencv  of  accommodative  ac 
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{d)  Over-action  of  divergence  movements  (divergence-excess). 
(e)  Two  or  more  of  the  above  causes  combined. 
X^^   Upward  and  dovmward  deviations  (hyperphoria,  strabismus  sursum- 

vergens  and  deorsumvergens)  may  be  due  to — 
(a)  Over-action  of  an  elevator  or  depressor  muscle. 
ib)  Under-action  of  an  elevator  or  depressor  muscle, 
(c)  Under-action  or  over-action  of  sursumvcrgence. 
(rf)  Two  or  more  of  the  above  causes  combined. 
^\  Mixed  fonns  (hyperphoria    combined  with    exophoria,     hyperphoria 

combined  with    esophoria,  and    esophoria    in  one  part  of 

the  field   of  view   combined  with   exophoria   in   another) 

are  frequent. 

Comitant  and  Non-comitant  Deviations.— Ocular  deviations  are 
d i "Voided  into  comitant^  and  non-comitant.  In  the  former,  one  eye,  even  when 
d  d^  ^'iating  from  the  other,  always  deviates  by  the  same  amount,  so  that  the 
t^^^o  eyes  in  all  their  excursions  maintain  the  same  angle  with  each  other. 
T71ie  most  typical  example  of  comitant  deviations  is  afforded  by  the  anoma- 
lies of  the  associated  parallel  movements  (associated  paralysis,  associated 
sf3i£L«^m,  nystagmus). 

The  ordinary  forms  of  divergent  and  convergent  squint  are  also  generally 
cowaitant  when  they  come  under  observation,  although  probably  for  the  most 
]>Si.Tt  non-comitant  in  their  origin,  the  comitancy  in  this  case  having  developed 
ajst  a  result  of  the  evolutionary  tendency,  described  in  the  next  section,  by 
w^liich  new  compensatory  conditions  are  gradually  superadded  to  the  old  ones. 
In  non-comitant  deviations  the  deflection  of  the  non-fixing  eye  keeps 
V- scrying  as  the  direction  of  the  gaze  is  shifted,  so  that  the  angle  between  the 
t  '^^ro  visual  lines  is  continually  changing.  The  most  marked  examples  of 
rM  on-comitance  are  furnished  by  disorders  (under-action  and  over-action)  of 
ttac  individual  muscles.. 

Anomalies  of  convergence  and  divergence,  when  uncomplicated,  occupy 
a.  viiddle  ground  between  the  Comitant  and  the  non-comitant  deviations. 
T^fcey  are  comitant  in  that  for  any  one  distance  the  deflection  n^mains  the 
ss:i.ine  whether  the  eyes  are  carried  up  or  down  or  from  side  to  side,  but  are 
*^<:w-comitant  in  that  the  deflection  changes  in  amount  in  proportion  as  the 
*>bject  looked  at  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eyes  or  away  from  them.  They 
^i:^,  however,  usually  classed  as  comitant. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  comitant  and  non-comitant  deviations 
*3Qay  be  thus  stated : 

Comitant  Deviations.  Non-comitant  Deviations. 

Due  to  Bome  condition  affecting  the  Due  to  some    condition    affecting  the 

^saovements  of  both  eyes  equally.  movements  of  one  eye  more  than  the  other. 

Hence,  if  simple,  are  due  to  derange-  Due  to  an    anomaly  in    structure  or 

ttientof  one  of  the  centers  which  effect  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  one  eye,  or  to 

Movements  of  both  eyes  together  (associa-  an  anomaly  of  the  nerves  and  nerve-nuclei 

tion-centers,  centers  governing  divergence  which   supply  these  muscles    and    which 

'^ud  convergence  movements).  subserve  uniocular  movement. 

Often  complex,  and  then  due  to  com-  Usually  simple, 
pensatory  changes  (contractures,  etc.)  grad- 
^»1W  developing  in  an  eye  that  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a  non-comitant  deviation. 

'  The  term  "comitant,"  already  used  by  others,  has  been  adof>ted  here  (at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  H.  Knapp),  instead  of  the  more  usual  "  concomitant,"  which  is  Ijss  wieldy,  and  also  not  as 
veil  formed  from  an  etymological  |)oint  of  view. 
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ComUani  Deviations,  Non-comitant  Deviaiioru. 

Deviating  eye  follows  the  other  in  all  Deviating  eye  lags  behind  or  shootB 

its  movements,  maintaining  the  8anie  angle  ahead  of  the  other  for  certain  directioDS 
with  it.  The  total  range  of  excursion  and  of  the  gaze.  The  angle  of  deviation  keeps 
total  extent  of  the  field  of  fixation  of  one  continually  changing.  The  range  of  ex- 
eye  equal  those  of  the  other,  but  in  the  cursion  and  field  of  fixation  of  the  devi- 
deviating  eye  both  are  limited  in  some  one  ating  eye  are  either  abnormally  large  or 
direction,  and  are  increased  to  a  like  abnormally  small  in  some  one  direction  of 
amount  in  the  opposite  direction.  the    gaze,  and    in  other    directions    are 

normal.    Total  range  of  excursion  abnor- 
mally large  or  small. 
Diplopia  often  absent,  or,  if  present,  Diplopia  usually  present   and   apt  to 

readily  ignored.     Patient    often  fails    to    persist, 
recognize     double    images    produced    by 
prisms. 

Deviation     behind    screen,    parallax.  Deviation  behind  screen,  parallax,  de- 

deviation  measured  by  the  phorometer,  viation  measured  by  the  phorometer,  di- 
diplopia  (if  present),  and  other  symptouin  plopia,  and  other  symptoms  increase  mark- 
same  in  amount  in  all  directions  of  the  edly  and  progressively  as  the  eyes  are 
gaze.  carried  in  some  one  direction,  and  dimin- 

ish when  the  eyes  are  carried  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 
Deviation  behind  screen  of  the  deflect-  Deviation  of  the  two  eyes  behind  the 

ed  eye  equals  that  of  the  non-deflected  eye.    screen  unequal,  that  of  the  sound    eye 

being  the  greater  if  the  afiected  eye  is 
paretic  or  otherwise  limited  in  action,  and 
that  of  the  affected  eye  bein^  the  greater 
if  the  affected  eye  is  the  subject  of  spasm 
or  over-action. 

Conversion  of  Non-comitant  into  Comitant  Deviations. — In 

non-comitant  deviations  the  deflection  is  marked  for  some  directions  of  the 
gaze,  while  for  other  directions  the  conditions  are  normal.  If,  now,  some 
new  condition  is  superadded  by  which  the  deflection  is  made  equally  marked 
for  all  directions  of  the  gaze,  the  deviation  will  become  comitant.  This,  in 
fact,  is  what  tends  to  take  place  naturally  in  all  non-comitant  anomalies.^ 
Thus,  a  paresis  of  the  right  external  rectus  produces  an  inward  deflection  of 
the  right  eye,  which  at  the  outset  is  marked  only  when  the  eyes  are  directed 
to  the  right.  After  a  time,  however,  spastic  contracture  of  the  right  internus 
develops,  which  causes  an  inward  deflection  of  the  right  eye  when  the  eyes 
are  dire(^ted  to  the  left,  as  well,  so  that  ultimately  a  condition  is  produced 
closely  simulating  a  comitant  strabismus  convergens.^  Again,  an  exophoria 
due  to  a  convergence-insuHiciency  is  at  first  pres(»nt  only  when  the  eyes  are 
directed  at  near  points ;  hut  after  this  condition  has  persisted  (or  a  long  time 
the  action  of  divergence  for  distance,  hitherto  normal,  becomes  exct^ssive 
(divergence-overaction),  and  the  exophoria  l)ecomes  marked  for  distance  also. 
So,  too,  a  j)eri()dic  c<mvergent  stpiint,  in  which  the  eyes  are  straight  for  dis- 
tance, hut,  owing  to  convergence-overaction,  converge  excessively  when 
directed  at  near  objects,  is  finally  converted  into  a  constant  squint — i.  c. 
becomes  marked  for  distance,  too,  through  the  development  of  an  insufficiency 
of  the  diverging  power  or  perhaps  of  an  insufficiency  of  the  external  recti. 
In  this  way  a  deviation  that  was  comitant  only  for  one  range  becomes  comi- 
tant for  all. 

Subjective  Symptoms  of  Deviations.— The  subjective  symptoms 
proiluced  by  ocular  deviations  are — (1)  diplopia  and  blurring  of  sight,  (2)  false 
projection    and  apparent  motion  of  objects,  (3)  vertigo,  (4)  asthenopia,  (5) 

*  Except  in  cascH  of  oonpenital  paralysis  or  al)sence  of  a  muscle. 

^  In  fact,  f)rol)ably  a  nunilK^r  of  cases  of  comitant  squint  are  proiluced  in  this  very  war. 
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pain  in  the  eyes  with  conjunctival  irritation  and  blepharitis,  (6)  headache  and 
neuralgia,  and  (7)  other  reflex  disturbances,  including  backache,  nausea,  im- 
pairment of  nutrition  and  energy  (sometimes  considerable  in  amount),  chorei- 
form spasms,  and  occasionally  graver  conditions,  such  as  epilepsy. 

1.  Diplopia  is  homonymous,  heteronymous,  or  vertical  (right  or  left) 
according  as  the  deviation  is  convergent,  divergent,  or  vertical  (right  or  left 
hyperphoria)  (see  antey  Table  of  Diplopia).  Its  amount,  measurea  in  degrees, 
is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deviation  present  at  the  time.  In  ordinary 
coDiitant  squint  (insuperable  deviation)  it  is  usually  absent,  because  the  image 
formed  by  the  non-fixing  eye  is  either  too  indistinct  to  be  noticed  or  is 
actually  suppressed  ;  *  in  non-comitant  squint  it  is  usually  present,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  aflection  ;  and  in  superable  deviations  (heterophoria) 
it  is  present  at  times,  although  generally  overcome  by  appropriate  forced 
movements  of  the  eyes  (see  Table  of  Diplopia). 

In  slight  deviations  the  amount  of  diplopia  is  just  sufficient  to  cause  over- 
lapping of  the  double  images,  producing  thereby  a  considerable  blurring  of 
the  object  looked  at.  This  is  particularly  marked  for  reading,  in  which  the 
letters,  as  they  double,  become  superimposed,  and  hence  appear  run  together. 
This  confusion  of  sight  is  distinguishea  from  that  due  to  an  error  of  refrac- 
tion by  the  fact  that  it  disappears  as  soon  as  either  eye  is  covered. 

In  general  the  slighter  degrees  of  diplopia,  and  especially  those  that  can  be 
corrected  by  voluntary  effort,  are  less  readily  negligible  than  is  a  diplopia  of 
larger  amount,  and  hence  give  rise  to  more  confusion  and  trouble. 

2.  False  projection  of  objects  {i.  e.  the  seeing  of  objects  in  the  wrong 
place)  is  particularly  noticeable  in  deviation  due  to  paresis  or  spasm  of  an 
ocular  muscle.  In  this  case,  when  the  eye  has  to  use  the  affected  muscle  in 
order  to  look  toward  an  object,  the  amount  of  energy  put  forth  by  the  muscle 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nerve-impulse  sent  to  it,  and  hence  the 
patient  feels  as  if  the  eye  had  moved  much  farther  or  much  less  than  it  really 
has.  Thus  a  patient  with  a  paresis  of  the  right  externus  when  looking  at  an 
object  situatea  to  his  right  would  regard  the  object  as  much  farther  to  the 
right  than  it  really  is,  because  he  has  to  make  a  very  great  effort  with  the 
paretic  muscle  to  move  the  eye  as  far  as  he  needs  to  do ;  and  this  excessive 
effort  corresponds  in  his  experience  to  an  excessive  movement  of  the  eye  to 
the  right — /.  e.  to  the  act  of  looking  at  an  object  that  is  situated  verj'  far  to 
the  right.  The  same  thing  would  take  place  if  he  had  a  paresis  of  the 
dextroversion-center  (the  association-center  for  turning  botn  eyes  to  the 
right).  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  a  si)asm  of  the  right  externus  (or  of  the 
dextroversion-center),  an  object  situatea  on  his  right  would  appear  less  far  to 
that  side  than  it  really  is. 

One  consequence  of  this  false  projection  is  that  objects  whose  place  is 
thus  wrongly  conceived  of  appear  to  move  when  the  eyes  are  turned  or  when 
the  patient  approaches  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement of  an  object  from  its  true  situation,  produced  by  false  projection, 
varies  with  the  different  positions  of  the  eyes,  so  that  when  we  change  the 
pasition  (by  turning  the  eyes  or  by  approaching  the  olyect)  the  object  appears 
to  be  at  one  moment  in  its  true  place,  at  the  next  moment  out  of  it — /.  e. 
appears  to  have  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

This  apparent  movement  of  ol)jects,  together  with  the  diplopia  and  the 
unequal  strain  put  upon  the  eye-muscles,  is  the  cause  of  the  vertigo  that  so 
often  accompanies  ocular  deviations. 

^Snppression  implies  that  the  image  produces  its  proper  impression  upon  the  sensorium, 
bat  that  the  patient  by  some  mental  process  excludes  this  impression  from  his  consciousness. 
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If  binocular  single  vision  is  lost,  the  power  of  appreciating  depths  and 
distances  is  necessarily  much  impaired  {loHis  of  stereotsvopic  vmon). 

3.  The  remaining  symptoms  {a^dhenopiay  headache,  eye-pain,  and  the 
various  reflex  disturbances)  are  due  to  the  strain  impost  upon  the  muscles 
when  overcoming  a  deviation.  They  are  hence  more  pronounced  in  hetcrophoria 
and  in  squint  of  low  degree  and  in  intermittent  squint  (in  all  of  which  con- 
ditions the  patient  tries  with  more  or  less  success  to  overcome  the  deviation), 
than  in  a  marked,  constant  strabismus,  in  which,  as  the  deviation  is  insuper- 
able, the  patient  makes  no  attempt  to  overcome  it.  Furthermore,  the  amount 
of  asthenopia  and  reflex  disturbance  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
effort  that  the  patient  has  to  exert  in  overcoming  the  deviation.  Hence  these 
troubles  are  more  marked  in  cases  of  insufficiency  than  of  over-action  ;  *  and 
in  cases  recpiiring  exercise  of  the  comparatively  weak  diverging  jwwer  {e.  g. 
cases  of  divergence-insufficiency),  ana  of  the  still  weaker  sursuni verging 
power  {e,  </.  cases  of  hyperphoria),  than  in  cases  such  as  those  of  divergence- 
excess,  that  demand  exercise  of  the  strong  converging  action  for  their  com- 
pensation. In  general,  asthenopia  is  a  marked  feature  of  convergence-insuf- 
ficiency, and  eye-pain,  with  conjunctival  irritation  and  blepharitis,  is  apt  to 
be  associated  with  the  same  affection ;  while  headache,  neuralgia,  nausea,  and 
disturbances  of  digestion  and  general  nutrition  are  particularly  prone  to  occur 
in  connection  with  divergence-insufficiency  and  the  vertical  deviations. 

CHABACTEBS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  mDIYIDUAL  ANOMALIES. 

Affections  of  Individual  Ocular  Muscles  {Paretic  and  SpaMic 
Squint). — Btiologry. — Over-action  or  under-action  of  an  ocular  muscle  may 
be  due  to  three  causes. 

(a)  Over-<levelopment  or  imder-development  of  the  muscle  itself  (strud- 
ural  squint  and  heteropharia).  Thus,  congenital  non-development  of  the 
external  rectus  occurs,  producing  a  convergent  deviation ;  also  congenital 
non-development  of  the  superior  rectus,  producing  a  downward  deviation  of 
the  eye,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associates!  with  ptosis.  Again,  over- 
growth of  the  externus,  combined  or  not  with  non-development  of  the 
internus,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  number  of  crises  of  divergent  scjuint  or  of 
exophoria ;  and  a  similar  preponderance  in  muscular  development  of  the 
internal  re(»ti  accounts  for  many  cases  of  convergent  squint. 

(h)  Faulty  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  causing  undue  laxity  or 
tension  of  the  latter,  and  giving  a  ])oint  of  application  for  the  muscular  force, 
which  is  more  advantageous  or  is  less  advantageous  than  normal  {inseHional 
squint  or  hderophoria).  Examples  of  this  are — (1)  the  deflection  produced 
by  a  tenotomy  or  an  advancement ;  (2)  the  over-action  of  the  antagonist  of 
a  panilyze<l  muscle  after  structural  changes  (tnie  contracture)  have  taken 
place  in  the  former;  and  (3)  the  exophoria  or  divergent  squint  that  develops 
in  childluMxl  as  a  result  of  increasing  divergence  of  the  orbits,  a  process 
which  jrives  the  externus  a  more  favonil)le  area  of  application  than  the 
interims.  Tliis  process,  which  is  a  normal  feature  of  development  in  child- 
hood, may,  if  occurring  in  children  that  originally  have  the  orbits  set  very 
close  together,  abrogate  a  convergent  scjuint,  or  even  cause  the  latter  to  pass 
gnidually  into  a  stnibismus  divergcns. 

(r)  Paresis  or  spasm  of  a  muscle  due  to  an  affection  of  its  nerve  or  nerve- 
nucleus  iiinirrnifiondf  (Diotufitivs,  pardic  and  f<padic  squint,  and  heterophoria), 

*  Keoausc  in  insuftioiency  <*(>m|H'ns;ition  is  oHerted  l>v  means  of  weakly-acting  muscles,  and 
in  over-action  hv  means  of  normal  mii>cles ;  and  it  is  harder  to  bring  weak  muscles  up  to  the 
normal  than  to  make  normal  nmscles  act  with  extra  energy. 
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The  common  causes  of  parofsis  are  tertiary  syphilis  and  its  consequences  (espe- 
cially tal)es),  meningitis  (especially  tuberculous),  pachymeningitis,  tumors  of  the 
brain  and  skull,  abscess  and  hemorrliage  of  the  brain,  exposure  to  cold  (so- 
called  rheumatic  paralysis),  traumatism,  and  hysteria.  Paresis  may  also, 
although  rarely,  be  due  to  diphtheria,  diabetes,  influenza,  whooping-cough, 
and  the  action  of  })oisons;  ami  slight  impairment  of  power  occurs  in  neuras- 
thenia and  other  conditions  of  nervous  depression.  8pasm,  which  is  much 
less  frecpient  than  paralysis,  is  due  to  irritative  lesions  (meningitis,  etc.), 
chorea,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria ;  rarely  is  idiopathic.  Sj>asm  also  occurs 
sooner  or  later  in  the  antagonist  of  a  paralyzed  muscle,  and  ultimately  leads 
to  structural  changes  in  the  latter  (contracture).  A  false  or  apparent  spasm 
is  the  over-action  which  regularly  occurs  in  the  associated  antagonist  of  a 
paralyze<l  muscle  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  latter;  the  over- 
action  in  this  case  being  the  result  of  the  excessive  stimulus  imparted  to  both 
muscles.  Tiuis,  a  patient  with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  externus  who  tries  to 
look  to  the  right  makes  an  excessive  eifbrt,  which  eifbrt  causes  the  right  eye 
to  move  to  the  right  feebly  and  the  left  eye  to  move  to  the  right  very  grciitly 
and  in  an  apparently  s{)asmodic  way,  although,  of  course,  spasm  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  present  here  at  all,  since  the  eye  is  simply  reacting 
normally  to  an  excessive  stimulus. 

One  or  several  muscles  may  be  attccted.  In  insertional  and  structural 
deviations  isolated  affections  are  frequent,  and  the  muscles  most  apt  to  be 
involved  are  the  external,  internal,  and  superior  recrti.  In  innervational 
deviations,  if  but  one  muscjle  is  affected,  this  is  usually  the  external  rectus 
(abducens  patalyMs  or  spcwm),  although  isolated  paralysis  of  the  superior 
oblique  {trochlear  paralysis)  is  not  uncommon.  Isolated  paralysis  of  the 
other  muscles  is  less  often  met  with,  but  combined  paralysis  of  some  or  all  of 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  {oculomotor  paralysis)  is  frequent. 
Complete  oculomotor  paralysis  causers  loss  of  power  in  four  out  of  the  six 
exterior  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  also  in  the  levator  pal|)ebra3  (causing 

ttoeis),  the  sphincter  iridis  (iridoplff/ia),  and  the  ciliary  muscle  {cycloplegkA 
n  some  cases,  caused  generally  by  syphilis  or  by  the  action  of  poisons  such 
as  atropin,  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  the  sphincter  iridis  and  the  ciliary 
muscle  {ophthalmoplegia  interna) ;  in  others  to  the  sphincter  iridis,  producing 
mydriasis  without  any  other  symptoms ;  in  others,  esi>ecially  when  due  to 
diphtheria,  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  producing  paralysis  of  accommodation  alone ; 
and  in  still  other  cases  these  muscles  are  exempt,  but  some  or  all  of  the  ex- 
terior muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  paralyzed  {ophthalmople(/ia  externa).  In 
rare  cases  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  exterior  and  interior,  are  paralyzed 
at  the  same  time  {ophthalmoplegia  totalis), 

Sirmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  muscular  under-action  and  over-action 
are — (1)  limitation  or  excess  of  movement  of  the  affected  eye  in  some  one 
direction — /.  e,  as  the  two  eyes  move  together  in  that  direction  one  of  the 
two  lags  more  and  more  l)ehind  the  other,  producing  a  constantly  increasing 
deviation.  This  symptom  gives  rise  to  all  the  others — namely,  (2)  diplopia, 
(3)  false  pnyection  of  objects  seen  with  the  affected  eye,  (4)  apparent  move- 
ment of  such  objects  when  the  patient  approaches  them,  and  (5)  vertigo. 
The  explanation  of  these  symptoms  has  already  been  given.  Tlie  character- 
istic feature  about  all  of  them  is  that  they  increase  as  the  eyes  are  carried  in 
some  one  direction — increase,  namely,  in  that  position  of  the  eyes  in  which  the 
affected  muscle  when  normal  acts  most  effectively  in  moving  the  eye  (see 
Tnblej  p.  502),  and  decrease  as  the  t^yes  are  carried  in  the  contrary  direction. 
For  example^  in  an  affection  of  the  right  superior  obli(iue  the  diplopia,  vertigo, 
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etc.  are  absent  when  the  patient  looks  up,  begin  to  appear  when  he  looks 
down,  increase  rapidly  when  he  looks  down  and  to  the  left,  and  are  much 
less  marked  when  he  looks  down  and  to  the  right ;  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  superior  oblique,  being  a  depressor,  acts  normally  only  when  the  eyes  are 
directed  down,  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  it  acts  much  more  energeti- 
cally as  a  depressor  when  the  eyes  are  directed  down  and  in. 

This  characteristic  feature  of  these  conditions  gives  rise  to  another  symp- 
tom— (6)  namely,  altered  position  of  the  head,  the  patient  in  each  instance 
holding  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  development  of  diplopia,  etc. 
Thus,  if  the  deviation  is  such  that  diplopia  occurs  when  the  eyes  are  turned 
to  the  right,  he  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  turning  his  head  to  the  rights  so 
that  the  eyes  themselves  are  directed  to  the  left. 

The  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  from  a  slight,  transient  diplopia,  elicited 
only  by  the  different  tests  for  heterophoria,  to  the  complete  immobility  pro- 
duced by  total  paralysis. 

In  ophthalmoplegia  interna  (7)  mydriasis  and  (8)  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation will  occur ;  and  in  complete  oculomotor  paralysis  both  these  symp- 
toms together  with  (9)  ptosis. 

Course  and  Progrnosis. — Structural  deviations,  particularly  if  congenital, 
show  little  tendency  to  increase  or  dec;rease.  Insertional  deviations  are  apt 
to  increase,  except  when  the  result  of  a  tenotomy  or  advancement,  in  which 
case  they  usually  decrease  because  of  the  contraction  that  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  healing. 

Paretic  or  spastic  deviations  may  recover  spontaneously  or  as  the  result 
of  treatment.  This  is  always  the  case  in  hysterical  affections,  and  is  the  rule 
in  the  cycloplegia  due  to  diphtheria.  On  the  other  hand,  in  diphtheritic 
paralyses  of  the  external  muscles  and  in  paralyses  due  to  exposure  to  cold 
the  condition  often  persists  for  a  long  time  or  even  j)ermanently  ;  and  oph- 
thalmoplegia interna,  except  when  due  to  the  action  of  drugs,  is  usually  incu- 
rable. 

In  chronic  paralyses  tlic  prognosis  is  uncertain,  the  condition  being  some- 
times recovered  from,  often  remaining  stationary,  and  in  yet  other  cases 
advancing  progressively.  The  tendency  to  advani^e  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  slowly  developing  paralyses  of  nuclear  origin  affec'Jting  isolate<l  muscles, 
and  especially  in  the  variety  of  paralysis  known  as  ophthalmoplegia  externa 
(see  page  511).  In  these  cases  one  muscle  after  another  is,  in  the  course  of 
months  or  years,  successively  involved  {progressive  ophfhahnoplef/ia),  the 
process  often  extending  to  other  centers  besides  the  nuclei  of  the  eye-muscles, 
and  causing  death  through  involvement  of  the  respiration  or  other  vital 
action. 

Paralyses  of  sudden  dcvelojHnent,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  usually  show 
this  tendency  to  advance,  and  often  indeed  disappear  completely.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  he  remarked  that  those  cases  that  get  well  rapidly  and  sj)ontaneously 
are  particularly  apt  to  bo  the  precursors  of  tabes,  disseminated  sclerosis,  and 
general  paresis. 

To  two  classes  of  acutely  developing  ophthalmoplegia,  however,  this 
gnive  prognosis  does  not  aj)ply.  In  one  (recnrreuf  ophthnlmw  migroine)  a 
total  oculomotor  paralysis,  preceded  usually  by  violent  migraine,  recurs  at 
m(»re  or  less  periodical  intervals,  and,  after  lasting  for  a  day  or  two  in  some 
cases  and  two  or  three  months  in  others,  disappears  nlmost  or  quite  com- 
pletely. In  the  other  (fransienf  bihtferal  ophthalmoplif/'m)  a  pandysis,  usually, 
l)nt  not  always,  afiecting  all  the  ocular  muscles  and  always  bilatend,  develops 
rapidly,  and  disappears  completely  after  lasting  one  or  two  months. 
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Under-action  of  an  ocular  muscle,  whether  due  to  paralysis  or  not,  after 
lasting  for  a  time  leads  to  over-action,  and  finally  to  permanent  contraeture 
of  the  opposing  muscle  in  the  same  eye.  In  like  manner,  continuous  over- 
^metion  of  a  muscle  leads  to  enfeeblement  of  its  antagonist.  The  deviation  in 
Ijoth  instances  is  thus  gradually  converted  into  a  comilant  one  (see  page  508). 
<LV)iitracture  of  the  opponent  does  not,  however,  usually  take  place  in  con- 
genital paralysis. 

The  symptoms,  especially  the  false  projection  and  vertigo,  gradually 
grow  less  pronounced  as  the  patient  accommodates  himself  to  his  new  expe- 
diences. The  diplopia  often  remains  for  a  very  long  time,  and  may  even 
persist  after  the  deviation  has  become  comitant. 
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Fio.  320.— 1,  right  external  rectus ;  2,  right  internal  rectus. 
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Pig.  321.— 1,  right  Inferior  rectus ;  2,  right  superior  oblique. 
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Fig.  322.— 1,  right  su|)erior  rectus ;  2,  right  inferior  oblique. 
Ficn.  320-322.— Scheme  of  double  images  in  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  (modified  from  Mauthner  and 
Berry):  A  O  H D,  field  of  binocular  single  vision  of  normal  eyes:  shaded  artn.  A  B  C  J),  field  of 
binocular  single  vision  in  complete  jMiralvsi.s:  unshaded  area,  B  G  H  C,  field  of  double  vision  io 
complete  pBral>-si8 ;  area,  A  E  FD,  field  of  single  vision  in  jmrtial  paralysis :  area,  E  G  H  F,  field  of 
double  vision  in  partial  paralysis.    Shaded  image  is  that  belonging  to  the  right  eye. 
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Diafirnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  muscle  affected  may  in  the  case  of  (1) 
under-action  or  over-action  of  a  single  muscle  be  made  from  the  double 
images  by  means  of  the  table  on  page  514.    (See  also  Figs.  320-322.) 

2.  A  diplopia  increasing  in  more  than  one  direction  indicates  an  affection 
of  more  than  one  muscle^  the  diagnosis  of  the  specific  muscles  being  made 
from  the  table.  E.  g.  a  right  diplopia  increasing  both  in  looking  up  and 
to  the  left  and  up  and  to  the  right  indicates  weakness  of  the  left  superior 
rectus  and  the  left  inferior  oblique  ;  and  a  left  diplopia  increasing  in  looking 
up  and  to  the  right,  combined  witli  a  right  diplopia  increasing  in  looking 
up  and  to  the  left,  indicates  a  paralysis  of  both  superior  recti  or  a  paralysis 
of  one  superior  rectus,  combined  with  spasm  of  the  inferior  oblique  in  the 
same  eye. 

3.  Crossed  diplopia  (with  the  image  of  the  affected  eye  somewhat  below), 
combined  with  inability  of  the  eye  to  move  upward,  inward,  or  to  any  great 
extent  downward,  although  it  can  still  move  out  well,  indicates  oculomotor 
paralysis.  The  latter  is  complete  if  there  are  also  ptosis,  mydriasis,  and 
paralysis  of  accommodation. 

Convergent  Deviations ;  Bsophoria  and  Convergent  Squint. — 
A  convergent  deviation  may  exist  in  all  degrees,  from  an  csophoria  of  2°  or 
3°,  elicitetl  only  by  careful  tests  with  the  phorometer,  to  a  constant  converg- 
ent squint.     In  any  case  it  may  be  due  to— 

1.  Weakness  of  one  or  both  externi  or  over-action  of  one  or  both  interni, 
or  to  both  these  causes  combined  {muscular  deviation).  The  weakness  or 
over-action,  which  may  be  structural,  insertional,  paretic,  or  spastic  in  origin, 
produces  a  more  or  less  uon-comitant  deviation  having  the  characters  already 
given  of  a  purely  muscular  anomaly  (see  pages  510  and  511).  Briefly  stated, 
these  characters  are  as  follows : 

Outward  movements  of  one  or  both  eyes  diminished,  or  inward  movements 
of  one  or  both  increase<l,  the  increase  in  the  latter  case  being  equally  marked " 
whether  the  eye  turns  inward  in  obedience  to  a  convergence-impulse,  or  in 
performing  an  associated  parallel  movement  with  the  other  eye.  In  per- 
forming associated  parallel  movements  the  restriction  of  outward  movement 
and  the  increase  of  inward  movement  are  marked  for  distance  as  well  as  for 
near.  The  amount  of  restriction  or  increase  usually  differs  for  the  two  eyes, 
and  the  sum  of  the  inward  and  outward  movements,  or  total  range  of  excur- 
sion, is  greater  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  in  one  eye,  at  least,  is  abso- 
lutely greater  or  less  than  normal  (enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  field  of 
fixation).  Degree  of  convergence  or  esophoria  (as  measured  by  the  diplopia, 
deviation  behind  the  screen,  parallax,  and  phorometer)  is  not  materially 
different  for  distance  and  near,  but  changes  noticeably  as  the  eyes  are  moved 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Near-point  of  convergence  usually  closer  to  the 
eyes  than  normal,  but  often  nearer  when  the  object  looked  at  is  carried  from 
one  side  obliquely  inward  toward  the  nose  than  when  it  is  carried  inward 
from  the  other  side. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  muscle  affected  can  by  means  of  the 
table  on  page  514  be  deduced  from  the  direction  of  the  gaze  in  which  the 
diplopia  or  deviation  increases  the  most. 

2.  Convergence-excess. — The  signs  of  this  are — 

For  distance,  convergence  or  esophoria  less  than  for  near,  and  usually 
slight  Prism-divergence  (so-called  abduction)  normal  or  at  least  not  dispro- 
portionately low  (/.  e.  with  an  esophoria  of  3^-4°,  not  below  4°).  Prism-con- 
vergence (adduction)  readily  jxjrformed.  A&sociated  parallel  movements  nor- 
mal and  equal  in  the  two  eyes.   Total  range  of  excursion  normal  in  both  eyes. 
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For  near-points,  convergence  or  esophoria  marked  (by  all  tests).  Con- 
vergence near-point  excessively  close  to  the  nose,  and  equally  so  whether  the 
object  looked  at  is  carried  toward  the  nose  from  the  right  or  from  the  left. 
Eye  moves  farther  inward  in  response  to  a  convergence-impulse  than  when 
executing  a  parallel  movement  in  conjunction  with  the  other  eye.  Excess  of 
inward  movement  same  for  each  eye. 

Convergence-excess  is  often  due  to  excessive  accommodative  action  exerted 
to  overcome  hyperopia  or  astigmatism,  the  association  between  accommo- 
dation and  convergence  being  so  intimate  that  one  function  can  hardly  be 
brought  into  play  without  bringing  in  the  other  with  it.  In  this  accommo- 
dative convergence-excess  the  signs  above  enumerated  will  tend  to  disappear 
upon  the  instillation  of  atropin  and  the  continuous  wearing  of  the  proper 
correcting  glasses.  But  cases  of  non-accommodative  convergence-excess  also 
occur,  and  in  these  glasses  afiford  no  relief. 

3.  Dlvergence-insufficiency. — The  signs  of  this  are — 

For  distance,  convergence  or  esophoria  marked.  Prism -divergence  (ab- 
duction) disproportionately  low,  absent,  or  even  negative  (i.  e.  there  is 
homonymous  diplopia  that  the  patient  cannot  overcome,  except  when  prisms, 
base  out,  are  placed  before  the  eye).  Prism-convergence  (adduction)  normal 
or  often  subnormal.  Associated  parallel  movements  and  range  of  excursion 
equal  in  both  eyes,  and  normal  or  nearly  so. 

For  near-points,  convergence  or  esophoria  slight  or  absent  or  even  replaced 
by  exophoria.  Convergence  near-point  not  abnormally  close  to  the  nose,  and 
about  equally  for  from  the  latter  when  the  object  looked  at  is  carried  inward 
from  the  right  or  from  the  left. 

In  rare  cases  the  insufficiency  may  be  so  great  as  to  constitute  an  actual 
divergence-paralysis  (Parinaud,  tjhthoff,  Straub).  These  cases  are  character- 
ized by  homonymous  diplopia  for  distance,  with  marked  convergent  squint 
'  when  the  eyes  are  directed  straight  ahead ;  both  the  diplopia  and  the  con- 
vergence diminishing  progressively  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.     Such  c^ses  may  be  secondary  to  an  abducens  paralysis. 

4.  A  convergence-excess  which  has  lasted  a  long  time  is  regularly  followed 
by  a  divergence-insufficiency,  and  a  divergence-insufficiency  of  long  standing 
is  followed  by  a  convergence-excess.  The  mixed  form  thus  produced  is  cha- 
racterized by  marked  esophoria  (and  often  by  homonymous  diplopia)  for  both 
distance  and  near,  excessive  approximation  of  the  convergence  near-point, 
and  limited,  absent,  or  negative  prism-divergence  (abduction).  The  constant 
over-action  of  the  convergence  seems  to  lead  to  actual  over-development 
of  the  interni,  and  the  uiider-action  of  the  divergence  to  actual  insufficiency 
of  the  externi,  thus  causing  still  further  increase  of  the  deviation.  When 
the  deviation  becomes  too  great  for  the  patient  to  overcome,  so  that  binocular 
vision  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  a  squint  develops,  which,  at  first  inter- 
mitt(Mit,  afterward  becomes  constant. 

This  conversion  of  an  esophoria  into  a  convergent  squint  is  favored  by 
the  presence  of  any  coudition  (anil)lyopia  of  one  eye,  anisometropia)  which 
renders  binocular  vision  of  little  value. 

A  convergent  s(|uint  thus  developed  is  prone  to  increase.  But  in  children 
such  a  squint  often  diminishes  and  sometimes  disappciirs,  owing  to  the  tendency 
that  the  eves  have  to  become  divergent  during  the  age  of  growth  (see  page 
r>l()). 

The  symptoms  of  convergent  deviations  are — homonymous  diplopia  (espe- 
cially in  cases  that  are  passing  from  the  state  of  a  heterophoria  to  that  of  a 
squint) ;  unilateral  amblyopia  and  loss  of  stereoscopic  vision  (in  true  squint) ; 
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and  asthenopia,  headache,  neuralgia,  and  nutritive  disturbances  in  esophoria 
proper  (especially  in  divergence-insufficiency). 

Divergent  Deviations;  Bxophoria  and  Divergent  Squint. — 
A  divergent  deviation,  whether  a  slight  exophoria  or  a  marked  divergent 
$K|uint,  may  be  due  to — 

1.  Weakness  of  one  or  both  interni  or  over-action  of  one  or  both  externi, 
or  to  both  these  causes  combined  {mtcscxilar  deviation).  The  weakness  or 
over-action  may  be  structural,  insertional,  or  innervational,  and  produces, 
particularly  when  unilateral,  a  more  or  less  non-comitant  deviation  having 
the  following  characters,  indicative  of  a  purely  muscular  anomaly  (see  pages 
510  and  511). 

Outward  movements  of  one  or  both  eyes  increased  or  inward  movements 
of  one  or  both  diminished,  the  diminution  in  the  latter  case  being  equally 
marked  whether  the  eye  turns  inward  in  obedience  to  a  convergence-impulse 
or  in  performing  an  associate<l  parallel  movement  with  the  other  eye.  In 
performing  associated  parallel  movements  the  restriction  of  inward  move- 
ment and  the  increase  of  outward  movement  are  marked  for  distance  as  well 
as  for  near.  The  amount  of  restriction  or  increase  usually  differs  for  the 
two  eyes ;  and  the  sum  of  the  inward  and  outward  movements,  or  total  range 
of  excursion,  is  greater  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  in  one  eye,  at  least, 
is  absolutely  greater  or  absolutely  less  than  normal.  Degree  of  divergence 
or  exophoria  (as  estimated  from  the  diplopia,  deviation  behind  the  screen, 
parallax,  and  phorometer)  not  materially  diifcrent  for  distance  and  near,  but 
changes  noticeably  as  the  eyes  are  carried  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Near- 
point  of  convergence  often  more  remote  from  the  eye  than  normal,  but  may 
be  much  farther  when  the  object  looked  at  is  carried  from  one  side  obliquely 
iuMrard  toward  the  nose  than  when  it  is  carried  obliquely  inward  from  the 
other  side. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  muscle  affected  may  be  deduced  (by 
means  of  the  table  on  page  514)  from  the  direction  of  the  gaze  in  which  the 
crossed  diplopia  or  the  exophoria  increases  the  most. 

2.  Convergene^'insufficiency. — The  signs  of  this  are — 

For  distance,  but  slight  divergence  or  perhaps  orthophoria.  Prism- 
divergence  (abduction,  so  called)  not  usually  above  10°  and  often  subnormal 
(6°).  Prism-convergence  (adduction)  often  performed  with  difficulty  even 
after  a  number  of  trials.  Associated  parallel  movements  and  total  range  of 
excursion  normal  or  nearly  so,  and  equal  in  both  eyes. 

For  near-points,  exophoria  of  6°  and  upward  and  divergence  marked  (by 
all  tests).  Convergence  near-point  over  3"  (often  from  6"  to  10")  from  the 
nose,  and  equally  distant  from  the  latter  whether  the  object  looked  at  is 
carried  toward  the  nose  from  the  right  or  from  the  left.  Maintenance  of 
convergence  for  more  than  a  moment  difficult.  Eyes  turn  farther  inward  in 
performing  associated  parallel  movements  than  in  i>erf([)rniing  convergence 
movements  (/.  e.  when  the  convergence  near-point  is  reached  either  eye  can 
turn  still  farther  inward,  but  the  other  eye  will  then  diverge).  Limitation 
of  movement  inward  same  for  each  eye. 

In  some  cases  the  insufficiency  is  so  great  as  to  constitute  an  actual  con- 
vergence-paralysis  (Parinaud,  A.  Graefe).  Tiie  characteristic  sign  of  this  is 
that,  while  either  eye  can  move  inward  to  a  normal  degree,  provided  the  other 
eye  moves  outward,  it  cannot  move  inward  at  all  in  response  to  an  impulse  of 
convergence.  Hence,  the  convergence  near-point,  instead  of  receding  to  only 
6"  or  7",  is  situated  a  yard  or  more  from  the  eyes,  and  when  the  object  looked 
at  is  brought  nearer  than  this,  insu])erable  crossed  diplopia  develops. 
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Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence, those  who  use  their  accommodation  but  little  in  looking  at  near- 
points  will  tend  to  converge  less  than  they  should.  Hence,  convergence- 
insufficiency  occurs  in  myopes  who  wear  no  glasses  for  near,  and  also  in 
hyperopes  and  presbyopes  who  wear  too  strong  convex  glasses  for  near. 
This  accommodative  insufficiency  will  disap{)ear  if  the  myope  is  made  to  wear 
concave  glasses  for  near,  and  if,  in  the  other  conditions,  the  strength  of  the 
convex  glass  is  lessened.  But  a  non-accommodative  convergence-insuf- 
ficiency, not  corrigible  in  any  such  way,  also  exists. 

3.  Divergence-e^cess. — The  signs  of  this  are — 

For  distance,  exophoria  or  divergence  marked.  Often  spontaneous 
crossed  diplopia.  Prism-divergence  (abduction)  high  (in  pure  cases  dispro- 
portionately so — I.  e.  with  an  exophoria  of  4®  or  5°  there  may  be  a  prism- 
divergence  of  13°  or  15°).  Prism-convergence  (adduction)  usually  normal. 
Associated  parallel  movements  and  range  of  excursion  equal  in  both  eyes  and 
normal  or  nearly  so. 

For  near-points,  exophoria  or  divergence  slight.  Convergence  near-point 
and  power  oi  maintaining  convergence  normal.  Convergence  near-point 
same  whether  the  object  looked  at  is  carried  from  the  right  or  from  the 
left  obliquely  toward  the  nose. 

4.  A  convergence-insufficiency  which  has  lasted  a  long  time  is  regularly 
followed  by  a  divergence-excess,  and  a  divergence-excess  which  has  lasted  a 
long  time  by  a  convergence-insufficiency.  The  mixed  form  thus  produced  is 
characterized  by  marked  exophoria  (or  divergent  squint)  and  often  by  crossed 
diplopia  for  both  distance  and  near,  excessive  prism-divergence  (abduction), 
and  marked  recession  of  the  convergence  near-point.  Here,  as  in  esophoria, 
the  constant  over-action  of  the  divergence  produces  apparently  an  actual 
over-development  of  the  externi,  and  the  under-action  of  the  convergence 
an  actual  insufficiency  of  the  interni,  thus  causing  still  further  increase  of 
the  deviation.  Here  also,  when  the  deviation  becomes  too  great  for  the 
patient  to  overcome,  so  that  binocular  vision  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  a 
squint  develops,  at  first  intermittent,  afterward  constant.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  convergent  deviations,  the  presence  of  anisometropia  or  unilateral  ambly- 
opia favors  this  conversion  of  an  exophoria  into  a  divergent  squint 

A  divergent  squint  thus  developed  usually  increases. 

The  symptoms  of  divergent  deviations  are— crossed  diplopia  (especially  in 
cases  that  arc  passing  from  the  state  of  a  heterophoria  to  that  of  a  squint)  ; 
unilateral  amblyopia  and  loss  of  stereoscopic  vision  in  cases  of  confirmed 
squint;  and  asthenopia  and  conjunctival  irritation  with  pain  in  the  eyes  in 
exophoria  (particularly  in  convergence-insufficiency).  Headache  is  less  fre- 
quent and  other  symptoms  are  rather  rare. 

Vertical  Deviations ;  Hyperphoria  and  Vertical  Sqtiint. — ^Ver- 
tical deviations,  whether  superablc  (hyperphoria)  or  productive  of  an  actual 
squint,  are  either  coniitant  or  non-comitant. 

1.  Non-comitant  hyperphoria  is  occasioned  by  under-action  or  over- 
action  of  one  or  more  of  the  elevators  or  depressors.  As  in  this  case  the 
deviation  (determined  by  the  vertical  diplopia,  deflection  behind  the  screen, 
parallax,  and  phoronieter)  varies  noticeably  in  different  directions  of  the  gaze, 
^he  diagnosis  of  the  s|x?cific  muscle  affected  can  readily  be  made  from  the 
table  on  page  514.  In  a  number  of  these  cases  the  hyperphoria  is  apparently 
due  to  sjiiismodie  action  of  the  muscles,  since  it  changes  in  amount  from  one 
examination  to  another,  and  after  a  time  disappears  altogether. 

2.  In  a  comitant  hyperphoria  the  deviation  (determined  by  the  diplo|my. 
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deflection  behind  the  screen,  parallax,  and  phorometer)  remains  sensibly  the 
same  in  all  directions  of  the  gaze.  Some  of  these  cases  may  be  due  to  a  ver- 
tical separation  of  the  visual  axes,  due  to  excessive  sursumvergence,  but  most 
ure  probably  examples  of  a  non-com itant  hyperphoria  which  has  become 
comitant  through  tne  agencies  already  described  (see  pages  508,  513).  In 
this  case  the  diagnosis  of  the  muscle  aifected  is  usually  no  longer  possible. 

The  deviation  is  often  slight  (only  1°  or  2°).  When  slight  it  can  be 
overcome  by  the  action  of  sursumvergence.  In  well-marked  cases  it  will 
^nerally  be  found  that  there  is  a  diiference  of  1°  or  more  between  the  right 
and  left  sursumvergence,  the  former  predominating  in  right  hyperphoria  and 
the  hitter  in  left  hyperphoria. 

Hyperphoria  does  not,  in  general,  show  any  great  tendency  to  increase, 
and  cases  of  actual  vertical  squint — i.  e.  of  a  vertical  deviation  so  great 
that  binocular  fixation  can  no  longer  be  performed,  and  but  one  eve  fixes — are 
rare.  Such  a  squint  is  called  a  strabismus  sursumvergens  if  the  deviating  eye 
stands  higher,  and  strabimnus  deorsumvergens  if  it  stands  lower,  than  the  one 
which  regularly  performs  fixation. 

The  symptoms  of  vertical  deviations  are  vertical  diplopia,  blurring  of 
binocular  vision,  asthenopia,  headache,  neuralgia,  nausea,  vertigo,  disturbance 
of  nutrition,  choreiform  twitchings,  and  other  evidences  of  reflex  trouble. 
The  symptoms  in  general  are  more  frequently  present,  more  varied  in 
character,  and  more  severe  in  this  form  of  ocular  deviation  than  in  any 
other. 

Associated  Ftoallel  Deviations. — Associated  parallel  deviations- 
comprise — 

1.  Associated  Paralysis  and  Spaoam. — Paralysis  of  the  movements  of 
both  eyes  to  the  right  or  of  both  eyes  to  the  left  frequently  occurs  in 
destructive  lesions  of  the  brain,  and  especially  in  apoplexy.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  due  to  paralysis  of  the  oxternus  of  one  eye  and  the  internus  of 
the  other,  since  the  internus  may  still  act  in  movements  of  convergence,  but 
it  is  due  to  the  involvement  of  the  higher  (association)  center  governing  the 
movement  of  both  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  (dextroversion  and  sinistro- 
version).  Paralysis  of  the  movements  of  both  eyes  up  and  of  both  eyes 
down  has  also  been  observed,  but  is  rare. 

Spasm  of  the  associated  parallel  movements  occurs  in  irritative  lesions  of 
the  brain  involving  the  association  centers  or  tracts,  and  also  in  hysteria.     It 

5 reduces  a  spastic  deviation  of  both  eyes  in  the  same  direction  (right,  left,  up, 
own,  or  obliquely). 

2.  Nystagmus. — Nystagmus  consists  in  a  very  rapid  oscillating  move- 
ment of  the  eye  in  some  one  direction.  Almost  invariably  both  eyes  take 
part  in  the  movement,  the  oscillations  of  the  two  being  equal  and  in  the  same 
sense.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  nystagmus  is  called 
horizontal,  vertical,  rotary  (when  l)oth  eyes  roll  like  wheels  in  the  same 
direction),  or  mixed  (when  oscillations  of  two  different  kinds  are  combined). 
Horizontal  nystagmus  is  much  the  most  frequent  form. 

Nystagmus  is  due  to  alternate  discharges  from  the  association  centers  for 
parallel  movements.  For  example,  in  horizontal  nystagmus  there  is  first  a 
discharge  from  the  center  for  turning  both  eyes  to  the  right  (dextroversion 
center),  followed  at  once  by  a  discharge  from  the  center  for  turning  the  eyes 
to  the  left  (sinistroversion  center).  In  those  who  are  subject  to  it  it  is  often 
aet  up  by  the  attempt  to  fix  the  eyes  on  an  object  or  to  turn  them  in  some 
fecial  direction.    It  occurs — 

(a)  As  a  result  of  visual  defects  (such  as  cataract,  opacities  of  the  cor- 
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nea,  diseases  of  the  retina  and  choroid,  and  albinism),  which,  being  either 
congenital  or  acquired  soon  after  birth,  have  prevented  the  patient  from  ever 
seeing  well  or  from  learning  to  direct  his  eyes  properly. 

(6)  As  a  late  acquired  aifection  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  in  hereditary 
ataxia,  and  in  hemorrhage,  degeneration,  inflammation,  and  tumors  of  the 
meninges,  cord,  and  brain  (especially  the  cerebellum).  A  special  acquired 
form  occurs  in  miners  (miner^s  nyHtagvius),  who  work  by  a  bad  light  and 
with  their  eyes  in  a  strained  position.  Nystagmus  may  also  be  produced  by 
a  rapid  rotation  of  the  body  or  any  other  cause  affecting  the  functions  of  the 
semicircular  canals  (auditory  disease).^ 

In  some  of  the  forms  acquired  late  in  life,  particularly  miner's  nystag- 
mus, the  oscillation  of  the  eyes  provinces  an  apparent  movement  of  objects 
looked  at,  with  consequent  vertigo.  Otherwise  the  disease  causes  no  symp- 
toms. 

Nystagmus  occasionally  disappears  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  the 
removal  of  the  optical  defect  that  caused  it ;  and  miner's  nystagmus  may 
disappear  on  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  hurtful  conditions  under  which 
he  lives.     Otherwise  the  condition  is  not  susceptible  of  amelioration. 

Treatment  of  Ocular  Deviations. — The  first  indication  to  be  fulfilled 
where  possible  is — 1,  to  reuiove  the  cause  of  the  deviation.  Hence  in  paralysis 
or  spasm  due  to  syphilis,  meningitis,  periostitis,  and  exudative  processes  in 
general  we  use  lodids  and  mercurials ;  in  rheumatic  paralyses  we  employ  the 
iodids,  salicylates,  and  diaphoresis ;  in  diabetic  paralyses,  the  appropriate 
diet;  and  in  miner's  nystagmus  we  remove  the  patient  from  his  hurtful 
surroundings. 

2.  The  next  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  cases  causing  symptoms  is  to 
correct  the  refraction.  Such  correction  will  in  many  cases  {e.  g.  those  of 
accommodative  convergence-excess  and  insufficiency)  remove  the  deviation 
itself;  in  others,  while  having  no  effect  upon  the  deviation,  it  will  do  away 
with  the  symptoms.  In  esophoria  (particularly  in  convergence-excess)  the 
total  amount  of  hyperopia  and  astigmatism  (determined  under  a  mydri- 
atic) should  be  prescribed  and  the  glasses  worn  constantly.  In  exophoria 
(particularly  convergence-insufficiency)  the  myopia  present  should  be  fully 
corrected,  and  the  concave  glasses  worn  for  near  as  well  as  for  distance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  often  pro|)er  to  more-  or  less  under-correct  hyperopia  or 
presbyopia  coexisting  with  convergence-insufficiency. 

In  ophthalmoplegia  interna  it  is  often  necessary  to  prescribe  a  convex 
glass  for  the  affectcMl  eye  to  supplement  its  lost  accommodation. 

3.  Exercise,  tonics,  and  other  corroborant  vieahnires  are  frequently  re- 
quired in  debilitating  affections,  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  which  by  causing 
a  tenij)(>rary  enfceblement  of  the  nniscles  either  produce  a  deviation  directly 
or,  in  case  one  is  already  present,  interfere  with  its  proper  compensation. 

4.  The  bromids  may  l)e  of  use  in  certain  erases  of  spasm.  Other  remedies, 
such  as  strijchnin,  electricity,  etc.,  which  are  supposed  to  act  directly  upon  the 
muscles  or  nerves,  are  of  little  value,  except  in  so  far  as  they  improve  the 
general  nutrition.  The  same  may  be  said  with  even  mure  force  of  electricity 
and  cserin  in  ophthalmoplegia  interna. 

5.  Exercise  of  the  j)rism-convergence  (so-called  adduction)  with  prisms, 
base  out,  is  often  useful  in  exophoria  (particularly  convergence-insufficiency), 
but  often  fails.     Exercise  with  prisms,  base  in,  in  esophoria  is  of  no  service. 

'  Nystajfmii8-like  twitchings  of  a  nius(*le  (especially  a  paretic  muscle)  may  also  occar  when 
the  latter  is  carried  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  excursion,  but  this  is  not  nystagmus  in  Uni 
proper  sense  of  the  term. 
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Prisms  for  continuous  wear  may  be  useful,  particularly  in  slight  and 
stationary  vertical  deviations.  Their  employment  in  lateral  deviations  is  to 
be  avoided,  except  as  a  temporary  measure,  since  prisms,  base  in,  tend  to  pro- 
duce convergence-insuflSciency,  and  prisms,  base  out,  a  convergence-excess,  so 
thsit  in  both  cases  they  ultimately  increase  the  deviation  which  they  are 
designed  to  correct. 

6.  The  muscles  may  be  exercised,  not  only  by  means  of  prisms,  but  also 
by  making  forced  movements  of  the  eyes  in  different  directions,  up,  down, 
right,  and  left ;  by  making  forced  movements  of  convergence  in  looking  at 
near  objects ;  by  forcing  the  eyes  to  overcome  a  natural  diplopia  of  small 
amount ;  and  by  forcing  the  eyes  to  move  so  as  to  unite  the  images  of  two 
objects  which  are  some  distance  apart.  These  orthoptic  exercises,  as  they  are 
called,  should  not  be  kept  up  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  but 
may  be  repeated  several  times  a  day. 

7.  An  operation  is  to  be  done  only  when  the  symptoms  are  marked  and 
when  it  is  apparent  that  all  other  measures  will  fail.  In  structural  and  inser- 
tional  muscular  anomalies  an  operation  is  generally  indicated,  and  does  good 
ser\'iee.  In  paretic  and  spastic  deviations  it  is  indicated  only  when  we 
are  assured  that  the  condition  has  become  stationary.  In  convergence  and 
divergence  anomalies  it  is  usually  indicated  when  the  deviation  is  marked 
and  when  correction  of  the  refraction  after  long  trial  has  afforded  no  relief. 
In  all  cases  the  rule  is  to  perform  tenotomy  of  an  over-acting  muscle  and 
advancement  of  one  that  is  under-acting,  provided  always  that  the  latter  is 
capable  of  acting  at  all.     The  specific  operations  to  be  employed  are — 

(a)  In  esophoria  (or  convergent  squint),  when  due  to  over-action  of  one 
or  both  intemi  or  to  convergence-excess,  tenotomy  of  one  or  both  intern i ; 
when  due  to  weakness  of  the  externi  or  to  divergence-insufficiency,  ad- 
vancement of  one  or  both  externi  combined,  especially  if  there  is  over- 
action  of  convergence  or  over-action  of  the  interni,  with  tenotomy  of  the 
latter. 

(6)  In  exophoria,  when  due  to  over-action  of  one  or  both  externi  or  to 
divergence-excess,  tenotomy  of  the  externi ;  when  due  to  convergence- 
insufficiency  or  to  actual  insufficiency  or  paresis  of  one  or  both  interni, 
advancement  of  the  latter,  combined,  if  necessary,  with  tenotomy  of  the 
externi. 

(c)  In  non-comitant  hyperphoria,  when  due  to  weakness  of  the  superior  or 
inferior  rectus,  advancement  of  the  weak  muscle  ;  when  due  to  over-action  of 
the  superior  or  inferior  rectus,  tenotomy  of  the  over-acting  muscle  ;  when  due 
to  weakness  (paresis)  of  the  superior  oblique,  tenotomy  of  the  inferior  rectus 
of  the  other  eye ;  when  due  to  over-action  of  the  superior  oblique,  advance- 
ment of  the  inferior  rectus  of  the  other  eye;  when  due  to  weakness  of 
the  inferior  oblique,  tenotomy  of  the  superior  rectus  of  the  other  eye ;  and 
when  due  to  over-action  of  the  inferior  oblique,  advancement  of  the  superior 
i^us  of  the  other  eye.  A  comitant  hyperphoria  is  generally  best  remedied 
by  tenotomy  of  the  superior  rectus  of  the  higher  eye. 

In  performing  either  a  tenotomy  or  an  advancement  the  precise  amount 
of  the  deviation  should  be  measured  (when  possible  by  the  phoromcter)  before 
wid  during  the  operation,  the  latter  being  done  in  successive  steps,  and  its 
effect  gradually  increased  until  just  the  desired  amount  of  correction  is  ob- 
tained. As  the  ultimate  effect  is  somewhat  less  than  the  primary,  it  is 
idviaable  in  operations  upon  the  lateral  muscles '  (especially  advancements) 
'  Openitiov  apon  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  if  carefully  performed,  do  not  need  to  be 
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to  produce  an  over-effect  of  about  3®.*     An  exception  is  in  the  convergent 
squint  of  young  persons,  in  which  we  prefer  to  leave  a  slight  amount  of 
convergence,  so  as  to  prevent  a  possible  over-correction  later,  and  in  lar^i^ 
deviations,  in  which  the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the  operation  between  the  t^wo 
eyes. 

In  the  author's  experience  the  best  results  are  secured  if  the  tenotomy^  is 
performed  by  the  open  method,  the  incision  being  made  in  the  middle  of  "^lic 
tendon,  near  its  insertion,  and  carried  gradually  up  and  down  until  the  te-sssts 
show  that  the  fibers  are  sufficiently  detached.  A  bandage  is  not  applied  in 
the  case  of  a  simple  tenotomy,  and  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  use  his  eyes  -fTot 
distant  vision  directly  after  the  operation,  for  then  the  directive  influence  of 
binocular  fixation,  exerted  upon  the  tissues  when  they  are  still  plastic,  terads 
to  make  the  eyes  assume  their  proper  position  with  regard  to  each  other.*  In 
advancement  a  bandage  is  recpiired  to  prevent  sudden  movements  of  the  e^J^e, 
which  would  produce  loosening  of  the  sutures. 

If  an  excessive  over-correction  is  produced,  the  surplus  should  be  at  oem  oc 
removed  by  inserting  a  suture  and  making  the  proper  traction. 

^The  operatioD,  however,  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  di veiling  po'^pv^T 
(abduction)  to  beiovr  5°  or  increase  it  to  above  12°. 

'This  tendency  may  be  reinforced  by  exercises  with  prisms  performed  systematically  wb  S.l« 
the  tissues  are  healing. 
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By  F.  BULLER,  M.  D., 

OF    MONTBEAL,   CANADA. 


OONQENITAL  ANOMALIES. 

Congenital  faults  in  the  development  of  the  orbits  have  been  described 
all  d^reesy  from  trifling  defects  in  limited  portions  of  their  bony  walls  to 
nplete  absence  of  the^e  cavities,  one  or  both ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
uctures  they  are  designed  to  enclose  are  also  wanting.  In  the  lesser 
fecte  the  orbital  contents  may  be  modified  in  various  ways.  Such  modifica- 
ns  as  affect  the  eyeballs  are  of  special  interest.  Of  these  there  are  four 
^ll-known  conditions.  They  are — ^anophthalmos,  microphthalmos,  megal- 
hthalmosy  and  cyclopia.  The  first  three  of  these  are  not,  however,  neces- 
rily  associated  with  anomalies  in  the  construction  of  the  orbits.  Although 
ngenital  defects  of  this  class  are  usually  bilateral,  one-sided  faults  are  by 

means  uncommon. 

Anoplltlialllios. — Congenital  absence  of  both  eyes  is  a  rare  condition 
-ill  more  rarely  is  this  condition  unilateral — monophthalmos).  In  most  of 
ese  cases  the  palpebral  fissure  has  been  found  closed  or  very  narrow,  the 
njunctival  sac  small,  of  a  pale-red  color,  and  the  eyeball  totally  absent  or 
ily  represented  by  a  soft,  irregular  flesh-like  mass.  Several  or  all  of  the 
trinsic  ocular  muscles  have  been  found  in  connection  with  this  rudimentary 
ass.     The  orbital  cavities  are  always  smaller  than  normal,  and  the  adnexa 

the  eye,  when  present,  are  small  and  ill-developed.  The  faulty  develop- 
ent  in  these  cases  is  not  confined  to  the  orbits  and  their  contents,  but 
volves  also  the  chiasma,  optic  tracts,  corpora  quadrigemina^  and  sometimes 
Ijaoent  parts  of  the  cerebrum. 

A  few  instances  of  monolateral  anophthalmos  have  been  observed.  In 
16  of  these  the  single  eye  was  normally  developed.  This  anomaly  is  ex- 
ained  by  failure  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  to  bud  from  the  anterior 
rimary  encephalic  vesicle,  or,  having  budded,  it  has  failed  to  form  a  sec- 
idary  optic  vesicle.  In  every  case  the  eye  was  properly  situated,  even  when 
ery  imperfect — a  feature  which  justifies  the  use  of  the  term  monophthalmos 
\  describing  this  deformity,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  more  common 
lonstrosity  known  as  cyclopia. 

Cyclopia. — This  anomaly  is  a  fusion  of  both  orbits  and  their  contents, 
nth  a  single  eyeball  situated  in  the  middle  line  just  above  the  ordinary  posi- 
ion  of  the  root  of  the  nose.  This  single  eye  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than 
lonnal  for  the  general  development,  but  always  shows  unmistakable  evidence 
►fan  imperfect  fusion  of  the  two  eyes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  adnexa  of  the 
ye.  In  all  such  cases  the  ethmoid  is  absent  or  only  rudimentary.  The  olfac- 
ory  nerves  are  wanting,  and  the  cerebrum  is  so  imperfectly  formed  that, 
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although  some  cyclops  have  been  living  when  l)orn,  all  that  the  writer  \\2S, 
been  able  to  find  reconls  of  have  died  within  a  very  short  time  after  birth. 

Microphthalmos. — Eyes  which  at  birth  are  considerably  smaller  ot 
larger  than  normal  are  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficiently  normal  in  other  resp^?<te 
to  admit  of  useful  vision.  These  peculiarities  are  probably  the  result  of 
some  pathologicid  process  in  uteroy  rather  than  a  mere  arrest  or  excess  of 
development.     Either  condition  may  be  found  in  one  or  both  eyes. 

In  microphthalmos  the  whole  globe  is  uniformly  spherical,  sometimes  f^^l- 
tened  below  ;  the  cornea  is  usually  very  much  smaller  than  normal,  its  marp^— ins 
ill-defined,  and  curvature  of  the  same  radius  as  the  adjacent  sclert>tic ;  -the 
anterior  chamber,  iris,  and  pupil  are  correspondingly  diminished.     The  {       lal- 

Sebral  fissure  is  narrow,  and  the  lids,  unsupported  by  the  globe,  are  jia^ — tly 
epriveil  of  their  ordinary  functions.  The  changes  in  the  interior  of  -the 
globe  have  not  been  fully  studied.  According  to  Manz,  they  are  often  <^  of  a 
degenerative  character,  such  as  occur  in  phthisis  bulbi  from  other  causes.  In 

the  higher  grades  of  microphthalmos  vision  is,  of  course,  entirely  wanting- • 

Megalophthalmos  is  a  rare  congenital  anomaly  in  which  the  corinea 
and  anterior  chamber  are  larger  than  normal  (hydrophihalmos  anterior).  IThe 
explanati(m  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  intra-uterine  {mthologm  ^ssX 
condition  in  which  the  intra-ocular  tension  has  been  increased  at  a  time  wtmen 
the  cornea  possessed  less  resisting  power  than  the  sclerotic,  and  therefV>re 
became  distended,  whilst  the  posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball  remaiirmeA 
relatively  unaffected  in  its  develoi)mcnt  (see  also  pages  329  and  386). 
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A  glance  at  Fig.  323  shows  that  the  eyeball  is  rather  loosely  slung  in 
conical  bony  cavity  of  the  orbit,  well  toward  its  anterior  part.     The  bony  w 
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of  this  h()ll<»w  rone  are  so  unyielding  that  any  considerable  augmentation  of  its 
'  contents  or  encroachment  from  without  will  have  the  effect  of  displacing  the 
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eyeball.    The  displacement  will  naturally  be  greatest  in  the  direction  of 

Jeast  resistance,  which,  in  a  general  way,  is  obviously  forward. 

General   Symptoms   of  Orbitcil  Disea.8e. — Most  of  the  pathological 

conditions  met  with  in  the  orbit  either  increase  its  contents  or  come  irom 
encroachment  upon  some  part  of  its  walls ;  hence  a  more  or  less  forward 
displacement  of  the  eyeball — proptosis — is  the  most  usual  sign  of  disease 
of  the  orbit 

In  the  normal  state  the  eyeball  is  freely  movable  in  every  direction  by 
means  of  the  three  pairs  of  ocular  muscles,  each  one  of  which  is  situated 
entirely  within  the  orbit,  and  therefore  liable  to  loss  of  function  from 
changes  in  the  tissues  surrounding  them;  hence  another  common  sign  of 
orbital  disease  is  alteration  in  the  mobility  of  the  eye.  Inflammatory  processes 
or  morbid  growths,  which  cause  infiltration  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
muscles,  are  especially  liable  to  result  in  fixation  of  the  eyeball.  Periostitis, 
even  of  a  limited  extent,  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit  may  have  a  similar  effect 
'ly  pressure  upon  the  motor  nerves  as  they  pass  through  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
'hus  causing  a  paralytic  immobility. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  high  degree  of  proptosis,  caused  by  non-infiltrating 
;rowths  arising  within  the  orbit  or  projecting  into  it  from  adjacent  parts,  is 
ompatible  with  free  mobility  of  the  eyeball,  as  in  certain  orbital  cysts  and 
ther  encapsuled  new  growths.  Only  in  case  of  one-sided  exophthalmos  can 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  displacement  l)e  made  by  comparison  with 
le  position  of  the  eyeball  in  the  normal  orbit.  If  the  displacement  is 
i  lateral,  its  degree  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for 
le  fact  that  a  wide  palpebral  fissure  simulates  exophthalmos,  whilst  a  narrow 
^ure  may  simulate  the  opposite  condition  or  enophthalmos. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  orbitiil  disease  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 

careful  consideration  of  the  following  less  constant  signs : 

(1)  Redness,  swelling,  and  edema  of  the  lids,  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
iflammatory  affections  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orl)it. 

(2)  Chemosts  of  the  conjunctiva,  either  general  or  localized,  over  a  certain 
ortion  of  the  globe  nearest  the  area  of  disease. 

(3)  Fluduution  is  likely  to  be  present  when  an  abscess  of  the  orbit  has 
^rmed,  but  cannot  always  be  niajtle  out  with  certainty. 

(4)  Pain,  intensified  when  the  patient  attempts  to  rotate  the  eyeball  or 
^-hen  it  is  pressed  backward,  and  the  surroundings  are  palpated  by  the  sur- 
eon.  Tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  orbital  margins  is  a  common  sign  in 
periostitis  of  the  orbit,  and  frontal  headache  is  often  intense  during  the  acute 
tages  of  inflammation  in  the  orbital  tissues,  or  of  the  frontal  sinus. 

(5)  Didurbance  of  vision  is  often  absent,  but  becomes  a  valuable  sign 
rhen  associated  with  changes  in  the  fundus  oculi,  such  as  papillitis,  pallor 
f  the  optic  nerve,  or  retinal  hemorrhages.     Diplopia  is  also  common. 

Periostitis. — Periostitis  of  the  orbit  occurs  in  two  forms,  acute  and 
hronic.  The  terms  circumscribed  and  difuse  are  ai)plicable  according  to  the 
upposed  periosteal  area  involved  in  either  variety. 

Etiologry. — Certain  diathetic  states  predispose  to  this  disease.  They  are — 
crofula,  syphilis,  and  rheumatism.  Injuries  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
)erature  are  recognized  exciting  causes,  but  in  many  cases  the  exciting  cause 
annot  Im?  positively  determined. 

This  disease  attacks  by  preference  the  margin  of  the  orbit  (especially  the 
JUter  margin),  and  extends  more  or  less  wi<lely  ;  suppuration  (abscess)  is 
prone  to  occur. 

Sirmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  acute  marginal  periostitis 
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are — swelling,  edema,  and  redness  of  the  lids ;  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva 
commencing  at  the  equator  of  the  globe ;  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  a 
the  part  of  the  orbital  margin  affected.  Sometimes  a  highly  sensitive,  tenst 
spot  may  be  discovered  with  the  finger,  or  fluctuation  if  pus  has  formed. 

Acuit  parietal  (deep-seated)  orbital  perioMis  is  difficult  to  distinguid 
from  cellulitis.  The  symptoms  are  violent  and  severe — intense  headache 
pyrexia,  sometimes  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  prostration.  The  local  symp 
toms  are — swelling  of  the  lids,  chemosis,  pain,  increased  when  the  eyeball  i 
pressed  backward,  and  more  or  less  displacement  and  immobility  of  tb 
eyeball. 

Chronic  orbital  periostitis  is  far  more  frequent  than  the  acute  form 
and  is  nearly  always  distinctly  circumscribed.  Its  course  is  tedious,  lastinj 
for  months  or  years.  All  the  symptoms  are  less  intense,  though  similar  ii 
other  respects,  except  that  the  swelling  of  the  lids  is  more  a  simple  edemi 
and  the  patient  complains  of  a  dull  pain,  usually  worse  at  night.  It  com 
monly  results  in  abscess  of  the  orbit^  occasionally  in  gradual  resolution 
Whenever  pus  has  formed  beneath  the  periosteum  caries  or  necroses  of  th 
bone  are  liable  to  occur,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  extension  to  th 
cranial  cavity  or  septic  infection,  particularly  when  the  disease  is  parietal 
If  the  consecutive  bone-disease  involves  the  orbital  margin,  adhesion  am 
retraction  of  the  adjacent  skin  may  cause  eversion  and  distortion  of  the  eye 
lids.     This  result  is  very  common  in  children. 

ProgrnoBis. — Tliii?  must  be  based  chiefly  on  a  recognition  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  and,  in  acute  cases,  on  the  immediate  effects  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — If  the  case  is  seen  before  pus  has  formed,  leeches  appliec 
to  the  temple,  cold  compresses  over  the  eyelids,  and  other  antiphlogistit 
measures  may  arrest  the  inflammation.  If  pus  is  present  or  its  formatioi 
seems  to  be  inevitable,  hot  applications  may  be  used,  but  incision  should  not 
be  long  delayed  (see  Operations  on  the  Orbit);  and  in  no  case,  acute  oi 
chronic,  should  an  abscess-formation  in  the  orbit  be  allowed  to  undergo 
spontaneous  rupture.  After  an  opening  has  been  established  suitable  drainage 
and  careful  daily  cleansing  will  be  required  so  long  as  the  discharge  continue 
from  the  opening. 

Appropriate  remedies  for  the  underlying  constitutional  cause  must  h 
administered  in  all  cases.  If  syphilitic,  the  judicious  use  of  mercury  am 
iodid  of  potassium  may  be  expected  to  give  excellent  results.  In  rheumatu 
or  strumous  cases  constitutional  treatment,  although  undoubtedly  beneficial,  u 
not  so  distinctly  curative. 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  orbit  are  i)robably  always  preceded  bj 
periostitis,  of  which  they  are,  therefore,  common  sequels. 

Caries  affects  by  preference  the  lower  outer  orbital  margin,  but  may  attack 
any  part  of  the  orbital  walls,  when  deep-seated  brain-complications  are  nol 
unlikely  to  occur.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  adult  life ;  often  in  cliildren.  A 
fistulous  o|)cning,  surrounded  by  granulations,  leads  to  an  area  of  softened 
bone,  which  may  he  detected  by  careful  use  of  a  probe.  Retraction  of  the 
skin  and  deformity  of  the  lid,  usually  ectropion,  ensues  in  most  cases. 

Xecrosis  is  far  less  fretjuent  than  caries,  and  belongs  to  adult  life.  It  is 
apt  to  follow  denudation  of  a  large  area  of  lx)ne  from  j)eriostitis,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  bone  detached  by  traumatism  from  the  orbital  margin  may  become 
necrosed  (Fig.  824). 

Treatment. — The  fistulous  opening  and  sinus  should  be  gently  cleansed 
two  or  three  times  daily  with  some  antiseptic  fluid.  Mineral  acids  may  be 
cautiously  employed  locally  for  the  purjx^se  of   gradually  dissolving  the 
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diseaaed  bone.     Mt!dclk*8<:)rne  surp.'rv  ant]  tlie  injiidiei(»tiH  use-  (^f  probes  are 

/jiirmful,  ami   niiiy  iniiu(*e  DrlHtal   rclluliti!^  or  an  fxtuusioii   of  the  ilisease. 

^Keniovul  of  dis«^i!!4ed   hiww  iiiiiy  m\\\  Ih2  uiKkTUikuii  when  near  the  surface 

fT  ubviously  eonipletely  detaclied  ;  when  the  roiif  of  the  orbit   i?^  the  jmrt 

'ailected,  the*  .sur*ri'4Jii  ^liOLdil  Ijo  extremely  earefid  in  tlie  use  uf  instriiiuents. 

This    di^seiise    is   ertsentially  ehroniej    and,    I  resides    tlie    hiwd    treatment, 

appropriate  constitutional  remedies  wiJl  be  in  order  until  a  cure  is  etieeted. 


I 


Fi<;.  :V2i.->iypliilitii'  riirii's  of  tlif  inner  utiil  -J  ii.c  i-rhu 

The  case  repre,si.*nted  in  Fipr.  324  rwovered  without  a  trace  of  defonuity,  after 
*^  course  of  roereuriiil  inunctions  followed  by  pot^issiuni  i««iifi  in  large  do8C8, 

Celltllitis  (  Phhijimm  of  (lir  t h-lnt). — This  disease  d<K?s  not  always  present 
*  lie  same  elinieal  picture.  In  all  its  forms  the  soft  tissue  surrounding  the  eve- 
Udl  is  inrtaiued,  but  tlie  iuflannuntlou  may  l)e  ai'Hh\  s'tffjftrnf*\  or  vhmiik\  mono- 
InUrtil  or  bUdfvrnL  Tlic  inflarnninti>ry  [>roeess  nuiy  terminate  in  remitdioiif 
but  <Njmmonlv'  leads  to  Httj/imrfttion  and  fibmuMs, 

In  mild   crises   the   symptoms  are — moderate  swellin|^  of  thc^  lids,  some 
€xophthahnos, diplopia,  <bd!  pain^aud  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance. 

Anftr  phfcf/moiifHt^  orf/itftf  rri/ififtii<  comes  on  with  chills,  pyrexia^and  deeji- 
SMited  piun,  a*rgraviited  by  mc^venu'uts  of  the  eyvs.  Intense  headache  is  a 
cofiimon  j4ymptom.  Loss  of  mobility  of  the  eyeball  may  be  crmiplctc.  The 
lids  l)ecoine  jirctitly  swollen,  red,  arul  edematous  ;  the  coujunetiva  is  chcmosed 
and  hy[X'remic,  suggi^stin^  u  violent  purideut  eiHijimetivitis  or  n  panophihal- 
miti}*;  but  the  ul>scnee  of  profuse  sup[*u ration  rd"  the  coujunetiva  irud  the 
pre^rvation  of  a  nrn-mal  red  reflex  from  tlu*  pojul  will  |n"event  such  an  error 
<»r  diairnosis  (V^i^.  ♦125).  Vision  may  be  unsilf<H'ted  fc*r  some  time,  lujt  it  is 
ant  unusual  for  neuro-retiuitis  to  a]»j>earj  aiul  this,  in  tmu,  may  pass  over  into 
atrophy  of  the  otitic  nerve  and  Ijliuilness.  The  |>ressurc  on  the  tTcbatI  may 
eauw  dilatation  of  the  jHipil,  anesthesia^  or  ulceration  of  tlie  cornea,  and,  occa- 
wimally  in  bad  cuscs,  f^nioidithnlmitis. 

In  c<?rtain  cases  of  an  erifiiijH'idkniii  type  extensive  intm*oenlar  changes  have 
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been  observed,  due  probably  to  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  retinal  bloo—     ui\, 
vessels,  and  consequent  edematous  exudation  and  hemorrhages  in  the  retina 
Finally,  an  abscess  forms,  with  characteristic  fluctuation,  usually  belc 
the  inner  portion  of  the  supra-orbital  ridge.     Sometimes  the  inflammati^ 

leading   to  abscess-formation    is  of 
more  chronic  character,  and  may 
involve  the  entire  orbital  cellular 
sue,  as  where  the  disease  originates 
the  bone  or  periosteum  in   scrofulca 
subjects,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  foreF 
body  iml)edded  in  the  orbit. 

Etiology. — When  orbital  cellul  _    /(/^ 

cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite  cai ig^ 

it  is  said  to  be  idiopathic.  Among  tiie 
many  recognized  causes  are — expo^  ^mie 
to  excessive  changes  of  temperatv^j^^ 
certain  febrile  conditions,  such  as  sczi^r- 
latina,  typhoid  fever,  meningitis,  ss.nd 
facial  er>'sipelas.  The  last  disease  is 
responsible  for  the  most  violent  types 
of  orbital  cellulitis,  which  is  then  apt 
to  be  bilateral.  Diseased  teeth  and 
suppuration  in  adjacent  cavities  hav'e 
been  known  to  cause  the  affection.  3t 
occurs  as  a  metastasis  in  pyemia  and  in 
puerperal  septicemia,  and  in  all  case$$  of 
acute  panophthalmitis  there  is  more  or  less  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  eyeball. 

Progrnosis. — This  is  favorable  in  mild  cases  and  those  of  a  more  chron  ic 
character,  and  recovery  is  likely  to  be  perfect  when  the  disease  terminates  in 
resolution. 

Although  purulent  collections  in  the  orbit  usually  tend  toward  the  surfa^i?^, 
there  is  always  a  liability  to  cerebral  complications,  which  almost  certair»  Iv 
terminate  fatally.  These  are — ineninp^itis,  cerebral  abscess,  and  the  extensi^i^n 
of  phlebitis  of  the  orbital  veins  to  the  cerebral  sinuses.  In  this  way  ti^e 
other  orbit  may  become  involved  through  the  intervention  of  the  cavemo«-3s 
sinus.  In  double  cases  of  this  nature  a  fatal  issue  is  to  be  expected.  IT  f 
orbital  cellulitis  originates  from  pyemia  or  septicemia,  the  chances  of  recoveK^^ 
are  of  course  exceedingly  limited. 

The  danger  to  vision  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  character  and  extent  of  tl^^^ 
ocular  complications  already  mentioned. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  essential.  In  the  early  stage  of  acut--  ^^ 
inflammation  cold  compresses,  leeches  to  the  temple,  aconite,  and  derivatives-"*^* 
may  be  emj)loyed.     If  these  measures  are  not  eflective  in  a  short  time,  " 

change?  must  he  made  to  hot  fomentations  and  general  supporting  treatment 


Fig.  325.— Fmm  a  photo^n'aph  of  a  patient  in 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
de  Schweinitz,  suffering  from  double  orbital  cel- 
lulitis the  result  of  erysipelas. 


or  this  j)lan  must  be  adopted  at  the  outset  if  there  is  evident  depression  of 
the  vital  forces. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  suppuration  has  taken  place,  no  time  i^^^^ 
to  be  lost  in  making  one  or  more  incisions  deep  enough  to  reach  the  suspeeted^^^ 
pus.    Incisions  are  l)(\st  made  with  a  (iraefe  knife,  through  the  conjunctiva,  the 
flat  of  the  l)la(le  facing  the  eyeball.     If  ])U8  is  discovered,  drainage  must  \ 
maintained    by   means  of  rubber  tubing  or  strips  of  iodoform  gauze,  and 
systematic  cleansing  of  the  cavity  with  antiseptic  solutions  will  be  necessar 
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intil  all  suppuration  has  ceased.  Ocular  complications  which  threaten  loss 
f  vision  demand  operative  interference  even  when  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
ence  of  suppuration. 

Inflammation  of  the  Octdo-orbital  Fascia  {Tenonitis).— Af>>  a  pri- 

lary  affection  this  disease  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an 

iflammatory,  serous  exudation  into  Tenon's  capsule  of  rheumatic  origin,  but 

few  cases  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  diphtheria  and  during 

ttacks  of  influenza. 

Its  characteristic  feature  is  a  watery  chemosis  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva, 
artial  or  complete,  and  out  of  proportion  to  other  local  manifestations  of 
isease.  There  is,  however,  more  or  less  edema  of  the  eyelids,  some  loss 
f  mobility  of  the  eye,  perhaps  diplopia,  exophthalmos,  and  a  feeling  of  ten- 
ion  about  the  eye,  and  pain  when  its  ordinary  movements  are  attempted. 

The  treatment  consists  in  hot  fomentations  and  the  administration  of 
otassiuni  iodid,  salicylates,  or  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpin. 

A  secondary  tenonitisy  with  more  solid  exudation,  is  associated  with  any 
iolent  inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  and  occasionally  follows  certain  trauma- 
isms,  such  as  squint-operations  performed  without  antiseptic  precautions. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  as  already  stated,  may  result 
rem  phlebitis  of  the  orbital  veins  during  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
►rbit,  or  it  may  be  of  intercranial  origin,  as  in  caries  of  the  |)etrous  portion 
►f  the  temporal  bone  resulting  from  middle-ear  disease,  with  infection  of  the 
uperior  petrosal  and  cavernous  sinus. 

A  fetid  discharge  from  the  ear,  with  or  without  edema  over  the  mastoid, 
.nd  evidences  of  an  orbital  cellulitis  and  grave  cerebral  symptoms,  are 
haracteristic  of  this  condition,  which  probably  always  terminates  fatally. 

Tumors  of  the  Orbit. — The  scope  of  this  article  admits  only  of  a  brief 
outline  of  this  extensive  subject,  which,  for  convenience,  may  be  arranged 
locording  to  the  following  headings: 

1.  Tumors  of  the  tissues  of  the  orbit ; 

2.  Tumors  arising  from  the   jieriosteum  or  bony  walls  of  the  orbit 

(exostosis,  etc.) ; 

3.  Tumors  arising  in  the  cavities  or  tissues  close  to  the  orbit ; 

4.  Pulsating  exoi)hthalmos. 

New  growths  originating  w^ithin  the  eyeball  are  not  classified  as  orbital 
umors,  except  when  met  with  as  local  recurrences  after  removal  of  the  eye. 

The  terms  primary,  metastatic,  congenital,  malignant,  and  benign,  as 
tpplied  to  tumors  of  the  orbit,  have  the  same  significance  as  in  other  depart- 
nents  of  surgery,  and  are  intended  to  convey  an  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
growth. 

All  orbital  tumors  that  have  attained  appreciable  dimensions  are  likely  to 
auae  displacement  of  the  eyeball.  When  confined  within  the  funnel  of  the 
traight  muscles  the  proptosis  is  in  a  forward  direction ;  displacement  in  any 
>ther  direction  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  tumor  accorcl- 
ng  to  the  position  or  point  of  origin  of  the  growth.  Special  symptoms  in 
ny  case  will  depend  upon  the  size,  position,  nature,  and  density  of  the 
^owth.  As  the  eyeball  becomes  pushed  out  of  its  natural  position,  the  lids 
»ecome  distended  and  apparently  enlarged  ;  occasionally,  in  high  degrees  of 
»roptosis,  they  fail  to  close  over  the  eyeball,  and  sometimes  even  recede  beyond 
ts  equator. 

I^grnosis. — This  depends  on  the  nature,  position  and  size,  density,  rate 
>f  growth,  and  possibility  of  successful  surgical  interference  and  its  complete 
emoval. 

34 


tflin  growths  originating  in  some  vascular  disease  cannot  be  safely  extirpated* 
Benign  tumors  may  often   be  removed  without  sacrificing  the  eyeball,  but 
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those  of  a  distinctly  maligDiint  ty{>e  call  fur  complfto  exeiitenition  of  the 
orbit, 

I,  Tumors  Originating  in  the  Tissties  of  the  Orbit. — Of  these  the 
Ctfuth*  fonnutions  .supply  a  large  ccmtiiigent.  They  are  sebaceous,  serous, 
Ijlood  and  dermoid  cysLs,  echiiioctieta  and  cyriticerci.     Besides  these  there  are 


iL^Lipoms  of  both  orblU,  sUttonary  for  minj  yeftn.    Pfttletit  died  at  an  advanr^d  age :  orbital 

simple  and  eavornoos  angioma.^,  lymplmngiomas  (Fig.  ♦"127),  lipomas  (Fig. 
328),  enehuiidroruMs,  lyoijiliouias,  and  a  variety  of  sareuioata  whieh  may  take 
their  origin  from  fibnais  or  connective  tissue  an v where  witliin  the  f>HntaI 
cavity  (Fig.  830}. 

Carcinoma  as  a  primary  honor  has  been  met  with  in  cfjnneotinn  with  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Tumors  originating  in  the  lac^iirymal  gland  are,  however^ 
mostly  of  the  adeim-siireomatons  tyi^e  and  non-nudignmit. 

The  dijfetrftftal  <iiftfpto^^m  is  nut  always  luj  easy  matter,  hut  eim  generally 
be  achievecJ  by  a  careful  study  nf  ;dl  the  signs  ami  symptnms^i. 

Treatment. — Cysts  with  Huid  contents  may  be  cured  by  simple  incision 
followed  by  astringent  or  irritant  injections. 

Dermoid  cyst^  should  be  thoroughly  evacuated  and  the  lining  of  the 
cavity  destroyed  with  strong  pigment  of  iodin  nr  with  nitrate  of  silver : 
fxcision  of  dee[>-scated  cysts  should  never  he  jittcmj^teib  since  t!ie  cyst-walls 
can  retidily  be  destnvyed  by  either  of  the  drugs  just  iinmed  without  tlamaging 
other  structures.  Many  i»f  the  solid  gmwtlis  can  be  slielled  out  withuut  nuich 
digturl>ance  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

EftTfrofiffth  has  been  found  efficient  in  treating  orbital  angicnnas.  8<ime  of 
them  are  suffit*ientiy  eircumsi^rilieil  to  ndmit  nf  renmval  by  careful  dissection. 

n.  Tumors  which  Arise  tVom  the  Periosteum  or  Bony  Walls  of 
the  Orbit.— These  eitmprise  the  fillnwing  : 

(1)  Sarcomata  or  fibro-sarcomfita  occasionally  spring  from  the  periosteum. 
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Ites  a  neoplasm,  especially  if  loailize<l  and  associated  with  hyperos^ 
>f  the  uiiilcrlyin^  Ijone. 

I  Exostofita  are  a  souievvluit  rare  fiirm  of  orl>ital  tumor,  characterizci:!  by 
ess  of  growth,  extreme  hardness,  ami  evident  continuity  with  the  adja- 
|one.  They  may  attain  m  lar^e  a  size  as  to  ocea^sion  great  detiirmity, 
(►f  these  groM'tln  spring  from  the  periosteum  at  or  near  the  orbital  mar- 
f  from  Jieighboring  eavities.  They  consist  of  an  outer  layer  of  ivory- 
Erdness  ami  an  innt'r  mort*  s]>ongy  structure.  JSivme  are  of  congenital 
I  others  may  Ijc  traced  Uy  injury,  or  there  may  be  no  discoverable  cause, 
eatment,— The  only  ettVt^tive  opi  ration   \ny  exostoses  is  aldation  by 

<if  ilrilb  liamn)er,  aud  cliiscL     Tliis  ojirratiou   is  likely  to  Ije  ilitticult 
ingerons  if  tlje  gruwtii  invulvrs  tin"  roof  of  the  orbit. 
C.  Tumors  which  Arise  in  the  Cavitias  or  Tissues  close  to  the 
. — These  are — 

)  Etitxplmloeih'  or  mttunqooii*:  is  au  exee(  ilingly  rare  form  of  tumor, 
ning  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  with  or  without  a  hrruial  protrusion  of  l)niin- 
fice.  It  is  of  tM*ui£enitnl  ^n^iirin,  the  result  of  <lei'cctive  ossiticatirui  at 
pa  rt  of  the  o  r b  i  ta  1  %vii  1 ! ,  I » \'  p  re  i  e  re  n  ce  tire  anterior  i  ja  r t  of  the  f ron  to- 
idal  suture,  atid  appearing  as  a  smooth,  fluctuant,  sometimes  pulsating 
ogt  not  atlherent  to  tlie  skin,  and   existing  since  birth  at  the    upper 

angle   of  the  orbit,   is  liable  to    be   mistaken    for   a    dermoid    cyst. 


Fig.  tt 1 1  —  Kt h  tuu { (5al  i  ri  ti  coc el e, 

e  the  latter,  it  is  not  amenalde  tn  any  birm  of  of>enition  or  treatment. 

feet  diatrnitsis  is  therefnre  of  paramount  impurtiHice  if  mu  opemtion  h 

jlphiteil 

(  y^evij  ^/yH/.y,  and  vpithfiiofna^  originating  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or 

day  extenrl  into  the  orbit, 

I  Poftfpoid  qrofrfli,^^  originating  in  the  nasal  cavities,  sarcomatous,  can- 

^  or  o/t(eoui  i/rotHhs  in   tlio  fntutid,  spfirnnid:il,  or   maxillary  sinu<!es, 

icd  mucoi^le  (Fig.    331 ),   f>r,    even    distention    of   these   e^^ivities    by 
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fluid  secretion,  may,  by  invasion,  simulate  orbital  tumors.  An  exact 
diagnosis  may  be  difficult  or  iraj)ossible.  The  character  of  the  proptosis, 
the  condition  of  adjacent  parts,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  signs 
and  symptoms  present  will,  however,  usually  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  affection  (see  page  454*). 

Pulsating  exophthalmos  is  a  form  of  orbital  tumor  which  results 
from  some  vascular  disease  within  the  orbital  cavity,  the  primary  lesion  being 
commonly  situated  within  the  cranial  cavity  immediately  behind  the  orbit. 

S3nnptoms. — The  ordinary  signs  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  are — pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball  (ocx^asionally  both),  and  pulsation,  which  may  some- 
times be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  stethoscope  reveals  a  distinct  bruit  when 
E laced  upon  the  brow  or  closed  eyelid.  There  are  swelling  and  a  passive 
yperemia  of  the  latter  and  of  the  subconjunctiva,  sometimes  presenting  an 
appearance  not  unlike  that  of  orbital  cellulitis.  The  retinal  veins  are  usually 
distended  and  tortuous,  and  there  may  be  retinal  hemorrhages,  optic  neuritis, 
and  more  or  less  impairment  of  vision.  The  protrusion,  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  pulsation  are  increased  by  stooping  the  head. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  pulsating  tinnitus  or  noises  in  the  head,  and 
pain,  likewise  increased  by  stooping,  and  diminished  by  compression  of  the 
carotid  artery. 

This  assemblage  of  symptoms  is  nearly  always  due  to  the  formation  of 
aneurysmal  varix  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  internal  carotid  thus  directly 
pumping  blood  into  the  orbital  veins.  The  initial  lesion  is  in  most  cases 
caused  by  traumatism,  such  as  falls  or  severe  blows  upon  the  head  or  face ; 
not  very  rarely,  however,  especially  in  women^  the  arterio-venous  communi- 
cation (rupture  of  the  carotid  in  the  sinus)  has  occurred  spontaneously. 

Some  other  lesions,  so  rare  as  to  constitute  pathological  curiosities,  have 
been  known  to  cause  pulsating  exo])hthalmos :  they  are — aneurysm  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery  within  or  behind  the  orbit,  or  of  the  carotid  in  the  sinus, 
pulsating  angioma,  and  medullary  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  orbital  walls. 

Treatment. — Spontaneous  cure  is  possil)le :  so  long,  therefore,  as  there 
are  no  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  severe  pain,  attacks  of  epistaxis,  or  impair- 
ment of  vision,  with  extensive  or  increasing  intra-ocular  changes,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  active  interference.  Rest  in  bed,  full  doses  of  potassium  iodid, 
and  intermittent  but  frequent  comj)ression  of  the  common  carotid  may  arrest 
the  disease  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  urgent  symptoms  ligation  of  the  common 
carotid  should  not  be  delayed.  The  results  of  this  operation  have  been  satis- 
factory in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  so  treated. 

Exophthalmic  Qoittx  (Basedow^ s  Disease^  Graves^ 8  Disease,  Cardiac 
Exophthaimoti), — This  disease  comes  rather  more  appropriately  within  the 
domain  of  general  medicine,  since  the  ocular  symptoms  are  but  a  local  mani- 
festation of  a  more  serious  general  disturbance  or  form  of  debility,  which  is 
associated  not  only  with  exophthalmos,  but  also  with  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  and  increase<l  action  of  the  heart  (tachycardia).  Any  one  of 
this  trio  of  symptoms  may  be  in  abeyance  or  may  predominate  over  the 
other  two.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  signs  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  this  disease. 

SymptomB. — AVith  regard  to  the  ocular  symptoms,  the  exophthalmos, 
almost  always  bilateral,  is  much  greater  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  is  subject 
to  a  certain  amount  of  spontaneous  variability,  and  may,  in  the  early  stages 
at  least,  be  temporarily  diminished  by  j)ressure.     The  eyeballs  are  pushed 

'  For  a  detailed  dencription  of  this  class  of  tumors  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  bj 
Chaa.  S.  Bull  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  Dec.  19,  1891. 
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straight  forward ;  their  mobility  is  not  impaired.  In  extreme  cases  the  lids 
may  not  sufficiently  cover  them  to  secure  adequate  protection,  and  damage  to 
the  oomea  may  ensue. 

.  Vision  is  unimpaired,  and  intra-ocular  changes  have  not  been  observed, 
except  occasionally  visible  pulsation  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  and 
sometimes  the  retinal  arteries  appear  relatively  larger  than  they  should  be  as 
compared  with  the  veins. 

The  exophthalmos,  even  when  slight,  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  staring 
appearance  of  the  eyes,  giving  the  patient  an  astonished  or  frightened  look. 
This  is  due  to  a  retraction  of  the  organic  levator  of  the  lid.  The  resulting 
widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure  is  known  as  Dalrymple^s  sign. 

On  looking  downward  the  upper  lids  do  not  perfectly  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyeballs,  as  in  health  ;  consequently  the  sclera  above  the  corneal 
margin  becomes  visible  (r.  (rraefe^s  sign).  This  symptom  is  not  always 
present,  and  it  may  exist  without  exophthalmos  in  the  early  stage,  or  be 
persistent  after  the  latter  has  disappeared  if  a  cure  has  been  effected.  Di- 
minished or  imperfect  winking  movements  of  the  lids  are  often  noticeable 
{SteUtmg's  sign).  These,  together  with  the  widened  palpebral  fissure,  may 
induce  a  tendency  to  desiccation  of  the  cornea,  and  probably  account  for 
the  sense  of  heat  and  discomfort  in  the  eyes  of  which  these  patients  often 
complain. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  primarily  due  to  enlargement  of  its 
blood-vessels,  may  be  slight  or  very  considerable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  evenly 
distributed,  but  there  are  some  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  in  these  the 
right  side  is  apt  to  be  the  larger.  The  enlarged  thyroid  feels  soft  and  elastic 
in  most,  but  not  in  all,  cases.  The  chief  point  of  distinction  between  exoph- 
thalmic and  other  forms  of  goiter  is  that  in  the  former  the  hand  detects  a 
whirring  sensation  and  strong  pulsatory  movement  with  each  cardiac  impulse. 
These  circulatory  phenomena  are  associated,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  loud 
rasping  biniit 

The  carotids  are  probably  distended  and  pulsate  strongly.  This  pulsa- 
tion is  visible,  as  well  as  audible,  along  the  course  of  these  arteries,  and  the 
patient  often  complains  of  a  beating  sensation  communiciited  to  the  head. 
Signs  of  engorgement  of  the  large  cervical  veins  are  also  often  present.  Pul- 
satory phenomena  sometimes  also  exist  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  increased  both  in  frequency  and  intensity ;  tlie  pulse, 
never  less  than  100,  becomes  considerably  accelerated  by  the  slightest  exer- 
tion or  mental  excitement. 

Some  enlargement  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  not 
uncommon,  and  variable  cardiac  murmurs  may  be  present ;  but  if  recovery 
takes  place,  these  signs  disappear :  they  are  therefore  assumed  to  be  of  a  func- 
tional character. 

Persons  suffering  from  Basedow's  disease  are  often  irritable  and  excitable ; 
most  of  them  are  anemic,  some  chlorotic  ;  a  tendency  to  emaciation  even  when 
the  appetite  and  digestion  are  unimpaired  has  often  been  observed. 

Etiologry- — ^This  disease  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  adult  life,  and  in 
women  rarely  develops  aft;er  the  menopause.  The  male  sex  is  comparatively 
exempt  from  it.  As  recognized  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  diseases 
of  the  genital  organs,  worry,  mental  excitement,  anxiety,  and  fright. 

Although  exophthalmic  goiter  has  been  known  to  come  on  suddenly,  this 
is  the  exception  ;  as  a  rule,  the  onset  is  gradual — first  palpitation,  later  en- 
laigement  of  the  thyroid,  still  later  exophthalmos;  often  months  or  years 
elapse  before  the  disease  is  fully  developed.     Innumerable  functional  nervous 
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disturbances,  often  of  an  hysterical  type,  come  and  go  during  the  course  of 
the  disease.  After  a  long  period  of  sameness  a  gradual  improvement  minr 
take  place,  ending  in  recovery,  or  there  may  be  indefinitely  repeated  periods 
of  improvement,  and  relapse  or  gradual  exhaustion,  with  intercurrent  com- 
plications, may  end  in  death. 

Progrnosis. — The  prognosis  is  said  to  be  least  favorable  when  the  disease 
attacks  elderly  persons  of  the  male  sex.  As  far  as  vision  is  concerned,  the 
source  of  danger  has  already  been  alluded  to.  An  excessive  exophthalmos, 
with  imperfect  closure  of  the  lids,  may  lead  to  hei^atitis  e  lagophthalmo,  and  the 
resultant  corneal  opacity  or  ulceration  may  lead  to  partial  or  complete  blind- 
ness of  one  or  both  eyes  (sec  also  page  317). 

In  the  absence  of  definite  and  constant  pathological  lesions  discoverable 
after  death,  we  are,  for  the  present,  constrained  to  class  exophthalmic  goiter 
as  a  functional  disease  which  seems  to  depend  iipon  a  disturbance  of  inner- 
vation, especially  that  of  the  sympathetic.  The  present  tendency  is  to 
regard  certain  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  (medulla  and  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  cord)  as  the  primary  seat  of  this  strange  disease. 

Treatment. — For  the  general  treatment  the  reader  will  find  this  part 
of  the  subject  elaborately  discussed  in  most  of  the  standard  works  on 
general  medicine  and  neurology.  The  ophthalmic  surgeon  may,  however, 
be  called  upon  to  deal  with  corneal  complications.  Undue  exposure  of  the 
cornea  may  be  obviated  by  an  operation  for  narrowing  the  palpebral  fissure 
(tarsorrhaphy,  see  page  547).  Slight  degrees  of  corneal  irritation  may  be 
relieved  by  the  use  of  a  carefully  adjusted  compressive  bandage  and  by 
soothing  applications,  such  as  vaselin,  or  mucilaginous  collyria  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sodium  biborate  or  boric  acid.  Refractive  error  should 
always  be  corrected. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ORBIT. 

Injuries  may  be  limited  to  the  soft  parts  or  involve  the  bony  walls  as  well. 
The  danger  of  such  injuries  depends  upon  their  nature  and  extent.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  estimate  either  of  these  factors  exactly,  except  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events. 

With  injury  of  the  soft  parts  there  may  be  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
lids  and  eyeball.  The  appoamnee  of  orbital  fat  in  the  wound  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  orbit  has  been  penetrated.  Extravasation  of  blood  with  ecchy- 
moses  of  the  conjunctiva  and  integument,  and  exophthalmos,  are  commonly 
present.  Paralysis  of  ocular  muscles  and  loss  of  vision  from  damage  to  the 
optic  nerve  are  significant.  Forci^rn  bodies  of  considerable  size  remaining 
in  the  orbit  may  displace,  or  even  completely  luxate,  the  eyeball. 

Poreigntl  bodies  thrust  into  the  orbit  may  be  difficult  to  discover,  and 
wlicn  aseptic  have  been  known  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
crentinjj:  serious  reaction.  Small  foreign  bodies — c,  //.  shot-grains — not  readily 
discovcrahh^  by  ordinary  examination,  may  be  located  by  means  of  the  .r-rays 
(see  Appendix,  page  607).  Pointed  or  blunt  objects  withdrawn  after  pene- 
tration not  infrequently  have  pierced  the  cranial  cavity,  the  gravity  of  the 
lesion  only  being  discoverable  when  cerebral  complications  occur. 

Injuries  to  the  bones  of  the  orbital  margins  are  a  common  result 
of  crushing  blows  upon  this  ])art.  The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  if  the 
injured  bone  is  sufficiently  displaced  to  cause  distinct  unevenness  or  if  a 
I>orti(»n  of  the  margin  is  detached.  Merc  sensitiveness  to  pressure  is  not 
diagnostic  of  fra<'ti]re,  though  always  coincident  with  it.  The  marginal 
fracture  may  extend  as  a  fissure  to  any  part  of  the  orbit,  even  to  the  optic 
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foramen  ;  in  the  latter  case  blindness  may  result  from  laceration  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  hemorrhage  into  its  sheath,  or  fissure  of  the  orbital  walls  may 
occur  from  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Emphysema  of  the  lids  and  orbital  tissues  is  quite  common  even  where 
the  violence  has  not  been  great,  and  indicates  fissure  of  the  thin  walls 
between  the  nasal  or  ethmoidal  cavities  and  the  orbit :  a  suddenly  developed 
elastic  and  crepitant  swelling  is  quite  characteristic  of  this.  Exophthalmos 
due  to  this  condition  can  be  reduced  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  If  due  to 
extravasation  of  blood,  as  it  often  is  in  orbital  fractures,  the  swelling  cannot 
be  reduced  in  this  way. 

Injuries  of  the  orbit  may  recover  perfectly  after  absorption  of  extravasated 
blood  or  air,  but  lesions  of  the  eyeball,  the  optic  or  tlie  third  nerve,  or  the 
ocular  muscles,  often  cause  permanent  impairment  of  function  ;  or  phlegmon 
of  the  orbit,  with  its  attendant  danger,  may  set  in ;  or  the  contents  of  the 
cranial  cavity  may  be  involved  directly  or  become  so  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  septic  inflammation  following  the  injury.  A  fatal  issue  is  then 
to  be  expected. 

Treatment. — In  recent  injuries  of  the  orbit,  if  there  be  an  open  wound 
it  must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  Exploration 
for  suspected  foreign  bodies  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  skill  of  the  surgeon.  Exploration  with  the  finger,  when  prac- 
ticable, is  always  to  be  preferred.  Small  and  probably  aseptic  foreign  bodies 
should  on  no  account  be  searched  for.  Suitable  provision  for  drainage  of 
the  wound  may  be  required,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  is  to  be  applied. 
Should  suppuration  ensue,  the  treatment  will  be  that  of  orbital  cellulitis. 
Rest  in  bed  is  essential  if  the  injury  is  still  severe. 

Hemorrliage  into  the  orbit  when  at  all  abundant  causes  an  immediate 
exophthalmos,  later  ecchymoses  of  lids  and  conjunctiva ;  this  latter  may  be 
the  only  sign  of  atrophic  hemorrhages.  It  is  a  common  result  of  severe 
injuries  of  the  orbit,  often  occurs  with  fracture  of  the  skull  implicating  the 
orbital  roof,  occasionally  without   this  lesion. 

ASpoiUnneoKA  orbital  hemorrhageH  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  scorbutus, 
hemophilia,  and  during  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing.  A  copious  bleed- 
ing into  Tenon's  capsule  is  an  accident,  fortunately  rare,  in  operation  for 
squint. 

Injury  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Laceration  of  the  oj)tie  nerve  may  occur, 
as  has  been  stated,  in  connection  with  fracture  of  the  bony  walls  of  tlie  orbit. 
But,  independently  of  such  an  association,  the  optic  nerve  may  be  injured  by 
a  sharp  stick,  as  in  a  case  re|x>rted  l)y  Noyes,  by  a  knife-thrust,  or  by  a  bullet. 
Atrophy  of  the  nerve  and  blindness  are  the  results  of  such  accidents,  which 
are  not  frequent,  twenty-one  cases  having  been  collected  by  Aschman  in  1884. 
Laceration  of  the  nerve  and  the  central  retinal  blood-vessels  may  be  followed 
by  retinitis  proliferans,  as  in  the  case  rt^corded  by  C.  Zimmermann. 

Dislocation  or  luxation  of  the  eyeball  exists  when  the  eyeball  has 
been  pusheil  so  far  forwanl  that  the  lids  remain  contracted  behind  it. 

Traumatisms,  such  as  when  a  large  foreign  body  has  been  driven  into  the 
orbit  from  the  outside,  the  use  of  an  assailant's  thuml)s  in  certain  brutal 
assaults — the  so-called  gouging — and  a  similar  self-mutilation  by  insane  i)er- 
8ons,  have  been  known  to  cause  this  condition,  which  would  probably  be  less 
rare  if  the  eyeball  did  not  usually  rupture  at  the  time  of  injury.  Traumatic 
dislocation  is  apt  to  cause  blindness  from  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  luxations  that  readily  occur  during  the  continuance  of  any  morbid 
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condition  attended  with  excessive  exophthalmos  are  a  mere  complication  of  a 
more  serious  condition. 

Treatment. — Tlie  eyeball  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
effect  this  division  of  the  outer  canthus  may  be  necessary.  After  reposition 
a  compressive  bandage  may  be  required,  and  in  the  second  class  of  cases 
tarsorj*haphy  (page  547)  may  be  done  to  prevent  recurrence. 

Snophtnalmos   (Idiopathic  and  Traumatic). — A  condition    in  which 

the  appearance  of  the  eye  is  the  opposite  of  ex- 
ophthalmos, the  eyeball  being  retracted,  is  met 
with  under  various  circumstances,  as  in  wasting 
diseases  with  extreme  emaciation  and  absorption 
of  orbital  fat;  in  Asiatic  cholera  because  the 
enormous  waste  of  fluids  causes  shrinkage  of 
the  orbital  as  well  as  other  tissues ;  as  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic ;  in  neurotic  anesthesia  of  the  face,  as 
in  lepra  anaesthetica;  and,  finally,  in  a  form 
distinctly  traumatic  in  its  origin. 

In  some  cases  immediately — in  others  weeks 
or  months — after  traumatism,  such  as  a  blow 
upon  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  without 
direct  injury  to  the  eye,  enophthalmos  appears, 
and  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  (Mmler's) 
retractor  of  the  lids — /.  e,  a  local  lesion  of  the 
sympathetic — or  to  trophic  disturbance  with 
atrophy  of  the  orbital  tissues.  It  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  fracture  with  depression  of  the  orbital  floor,  and  to  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  orbital  tissues  following  certain  injuries  (Fig.  332). 


332.— Traumatic     enophthal- 
mos.  patient   looking  Htraignt  for- 


ward;  sunken   ai)pearanee,    reaem- 
bling  a  badly-fitting   artili  *  ' 
well  shown  (de  Schweinitz), 


OPERATIONS. 

PREPARATION  OF  REGION  OF  OPERATION,  INSTRU- 
MENTS, AND  DRESSINGS;  ANESTHESIA;  LOCAL 
HEMOSTASIS. 

By  G.  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  A.  M.    M.  D., 

OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


All  the  principles  of  clean  surgery  and  the  main  practices  of  aseptic 
surgery  are  necessary  in  all  ophthalmic  operations. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Hands  of  the  Operator.— Scrub  the  hands 
t;ho roughly  with  soap  and  warm  water ;  then  clean  the  spaces  beneath  and 
suround  the  nails ;  soak  the  hands  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol  for  not  less  than  one 
minute ;  on  removing  them  place  them  without  drying  in  a  solution  of  1  :  1000 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  for  at  least  one  minute. 

2.  General  Preparation  of  the  Patient. — Necessarily,  each  jmtient 
preceding  an  operation  should  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  condition.  Usually  a  laxative  is  advisable.  The  author  is  accustomed 
to  give  calomel  on  the  night  preceding  the  operation  and  a  saline  in  the 
morning. 

The  nares  of  patients  requiring  corneal  section  should  be  sprayed  either 
with  a  mixture  of  listerin  and  DobelPs  solution  or  with  equal  parts  of 
water  and  the  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  which  flushes  out  the  passages  and 
probably,  largely  by  mechanical  effect,  gets  rid  of  infectious  material. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  chronic  bronchitis  by  virtue  of  the  cough 
which  it  produces  is  a  complicating  circumstance,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
tliat  pathogenic  germs  may  migrate  from  the  lower  respiratory  tract  and 
destroy  the  effects  of  an  operation.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been 
advised  to  administer  capsules  of  oil  of  eucalyptus,  which  is  a  good  stimu- 
lating expectorant  and  plays  the  part  of  a  mild  antiseptic.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  ridding  the  patient  of  any  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  margins  of  the  lids,  or  lachrymal  passages  pre- 
ceding operative  interference  on  the  ocular  tissues.  If  there  is  dacryocys- 
titis, the  usual  treatment  of  this  affection  is  indicated  (page  268).  Haab  has 
recommended  sealing  the  lachrymal  puncta  with  a  galvano-cautery  needle. 
The  inner  corner  of  the  eye  may  be  covered  with  sterile  iodoform  powder  to 
prevent  access  of  infected  fluid  from  the  lachrymal  passages  to  a  corneal 
incision. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  Skin  of  the  Region  of  Operation.— The 
skin  should  be  treated  first  with  soap  and  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  finally 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  1  :  2000.  These  irritating  substances  must  not  enter 
the  conjunctival  sac,  but  the  face,  surface  of  the  closed  lids,  eyebrows,  brow, 
and  scalp  should  be  thus  prepared.  The  ciliary  margins  should  be  cleansed 
with  soap  and  water  followed  by  bichlorid  of  mercury,  1  :  5000.  The  parts 
should  be  kept  covered  with  a  compress  of  lint  soaked  in  a  bichlorid  solution 
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1 :  5000,  which  should  remain  in  place  for  at  least  one  hour  before  the  operation 
begins.^ 

4.  Preparation  of  the  Conjunctival  Cnl-de-sac  and  the  CUiary 
Margfin. — The  method  to  be  employed  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
operation.  In  enucleation,  for  example,  the  ordinary  rules  of  antiseptic  sur- 
gery are  applicable,  and  the  same  is  true,  for  instance,  in  an  advancement, 
save  only  that  the  strength  of  the  bichlorid  solution  commonly  employed  by 
general  surgeons  must  be  decreased.  A  solution  of  a  grain  to  the  pint  is 
quite  sufiBcient.  Numerous  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sterilize  the  conjunctival  sac.  Therefore  the  object  is  to  reduce  the 
vitality  of  the  microbes  that  cannot  be  washed  away,  and  the  mechanical  effect 
of  the  fluid  used  is  quite  as  potent  as  any  germicidal  value  which  it  may 
exercise.  Strong  germicidal  solutions  are  likely  to  be  deleterious  to  the  deli- 
cate epithelium  of  the  corneal  tissue.  For  irrigating  purposes  the  surgeon 
may  employ,  provided  the  fluid  reaches  all  portions  of  the  conjunctival  cul- 
de-sac  and  thoroughly  scours  out  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  boric  acid,  4 
per  cent.,  or  physiological  salt  solution,  which  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  pint  of  sterilized  water,  bichlorid  of  mer- 
cury, 1 : 1 0,000,  or  any  of  the  other  antiseptics  mentioned  in  the  footnote. 
The  author  prefers .  either  the  physiological  salt  solution  or  the  solution  of 
boric  acid.  As  a  final  precaution  the  lids  should  be  turned  and  gently 
mopped  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  soaked  in  the  antiseptic  solution,  especial 
care  being  particularly  taken  to  cleanse  the  region  of  the  inner  cantfaus. 

The  experiments  of  Bernheim,  Stroschein,  and  many  others  have  demon- 
strated the  impossibility  of  completely  sterilizing  the  ciliarj'  margin ;  hence 
careful  cleansing  with  soap  and  water,  followed  by  the  salt  solution  or  one 
of  the  antiseptics  mentioned,  accomplishes  the  only  practical  result — namely, 
diminution  of  the  vitality  and  number  of  the  cocci.  All  of  these  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  immediately  preceding  the  operation  (see  also  page  575). 

5.  Preparation  of  the  Instrumente.— All  coarse  instruments,  such 
as  hooks,  scissors,  etc.,  should  be  cleansed  first  with  soap  and  water,  then 
boiled,  and  finally  placed  in  an  antiseptic  bath,  where  they  remain  until 
required,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  this  fluid  for  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes  before  the  operation.  The  antise])tic  bath  may  be  carbolic  acid, 
]  :  20,  or  absolute  alcohol,  preferably  the  latter.  Immediately  preceding  the 
operation  the  instruments  may  be  removed  from  the  antiseptic  bath  and 
placed  in  a  dish  of  sterile  Mater.  Sharp  instruments — cataract-knives,  kera- 
tonios,  cyst()t<>nies,  etc. — must  be  cleansed  with  great  caution,  lest  damage 
be  d(>ne  to  their  edges.  First,  the  edge  of  the  instrument  is  inspected  with 
a  magnify in^i^-^lass ;  tlien  tlie  instrument,  wra])ped  in  cotton,  is  put  in  the 
boiling  water,  and  from  this  transferred  to  a  dish  containing  absolute  alcohol. 
AVIien  the  operator  is  ready  the  knife  is  removed  from  this  fluid  and  the 
blade  freed  from  alcohol  by  dip])inj;  it  momentarily  in  a  vessel  containing 
b(Mlin<r  water.  Stroschein  and  others  believe  that  antisepsis  is  secured  if 
tlie  blade  is  rubbed  with  cotton  wool  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammoniac  have  been 
added.  Subsecjuently  the  knife  may  be  washed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  Instead  of  i)hicing  the  instruments  in  absolute  alcohol 
or  carbolics  acid,  it  is  the  ])ractice  of  some  surgeons  to  put  them  in  a  physi- 

^  In  place  of  Rubliniate  s<)]ntion  the  foUowinp:  antiseptics  liave  been  recommended,  eBpe> 
cially  in  ophthalmic  work:  aqua  chlorinata :  trichlorid  of  iodin.  1  :2000;  cyanuret  of  hmt- 
(Mirv.  1  :  l')(M);  oxycvanid  c^f  nicnury,  1  :  1000;  and  espt^rially  fonnaldehyd,  1:2000.  Of  thk 
list  tlu'cyanuretof  mercury  and  formaldehyd  have  most  to  conmiend  them,  the  latter  I 
l>einK  a  most  efficient  ocular  antiseptic,  and  the  author  has  been  most  favoraUljf 
its  value. 
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in  the  flame  of  a  lump  just  before  the  operation  (Grijeiiiiig), 

Dr,  E.  A.  de  Sehweiiiitz  recommends  stenlizatioii  of  instruments  with  tlie 
vapor  of  form:ildehy<l.  Tlie  praetical  vahie  of  formaMehyii  in  the  clisintee- 
lioii  of  small  histrunients  lias  also  beeji  denKrnstratcd  \yy  H.  (>.  I^eik  and 
VV.   J,   \Vat>cin**  \vh<v  have  designe<l  a  speeiid  sterilizing  apjiaratiis. 

0.  Dressings,— These   must   he   inu^lified    acet^rding    to  eireunistunees. 
In  plastic  operations  about  the  lids  tfie  ordinary  antiseptie  dressing  is  usually 
iUfpIie^^l'-proteetive  and  antiseptie  gauze  eovennl  by  a  wet  or  dry  hiehlorid 
rxdJer.      I<Hlnf(»rm    is  also   used   under    these   eirenrustanees,  although   some 
^iir]geons — tor  exiituple,  Noyes — d<i  ni>t  eojisider  it  an  ailvautage.     Dressingi? 
impregnated  with  aiitisi^jitic  substanees  bought  ready  made  from  the  various 
i^hops  are  not  satisfai'torv.     Sterilization  widi  steam  is  the  proper  method. 
If  a  wet  dressing  is  ilesired,  tlie  fabrie  may  he  soaked   in   one  of  the  anti- 
septie Unids,  usually  hiehlorid,   1  :  5000,  or  in  a  ]jhysioh)giea!   salt  stdutiou 
viueh  has  been  sterilized  hy  hoiling.     lilts  of  gauze  ()re}varc^!  by  sterilization 
M'ith  steam  are   \m\Ai   more  desirable  tlian   eottoii  for   reunjving  blood,  etc, 
from   the  urea  iif  o|ienUion.      If  tlie   lighter  forms  of  eataraet  dressing  are 
employed,  sueh  iLs  isinglass  plaster  or  small  wads  of  eottou  held  in  place  by 
strips   (d"  surge<_»irs   isinglass   |*lasten  these   shonhl   be   properly   disinfeeted 
before  appl  ii-ation. 

When  the  eye   is  bandaged,  either  the   single  (Fig,  SlMl)  or   the  tlouble 


Flo.  333.— Figure^f*eiglit  of  one  eye. 


Fig.  3;*I,— Flgiire-of-elght  of  both  eye*. 


t 


iMUidagp  (Tig.  Z?A)  is  emphiyed,  or  a  niodifieation  of  Liehreieh's  bandage 
^Fig.  ;i35j.  In  mi>st  (•as4^^  a  <lry,  al>s<jrhent  material — for  example,  gauze 
^rilissed  by  heat,  is  most  nsefnb  a!thc*ngh  there  is  no  olvjeetion  to  a  flannel 
t>ller,  if  it  is  desired,  when  this  is  [ilaeed  over  a  projHiTly  applied  antisejttic 
pad.  The  dressings  apjilit^dUe  to  the  different  operations  vary  aeeording  to 
the  tiesire  of  the  surgeon.  Cataract  dressing  is  deserilieil  on  page  581.  In 
aihiition  to  the  <lressing  reei>mmended  theiv,  Uing's  ocular  mask  (Fig,  336), 
M'hieh  covers  the  ban^lage,  ami  which  may  be  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  flgure,  is  id'  great  advantag(^ 

Stlttires* — These  may  be  of  eatgut  or  silk.  The  latter  is  usually  black, 
ordiaarilv  known  as  iron*dyt!d,  altliough  for  delicate  sutures  in  the  eonjuuetiva 
the  white  silk — f^ueh,  for  example,  as  comes  in  Stevens's  tenotomy  case — in 
iif'  Mlvantag^^     Tlicf^c  sutures  should  l>e  soaked  in  an  antiseptic  bath 

{It  ry  to  their  use. 
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Catgut  specially  prepared  by  the  instrument-maker  may  be  purcha^^i^^ 
but  it  is  better  for  the  surgeon  to  prepare  this  for  himself.  The  autho:*- 
accustomed  to  use  a  delicate  sulpho-chromic  surgical  gut,  which  is  kep^  i 
a  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercurj'  in  alcohol,  1  :  1000.  If  sponges  wlm 
used  in  plastic  operations  or  in  enucleations,  they  should  be  properly  di^ix 
fected  by  the  ordinary  processes.  Generally,  the  area  of  operation  may-  fc 
kept  clean  by  gently  touching  it  with  cotton  soaked  in  bichmrid  solution,  oi 
by  gauze  which  has  been  sterilized  bv  heat. 


Fig.  335.— Modified  Liebreich'a  bandage. 


Fio.  336.— Ring's  ocular  mask. 


General  Anesthesia. — The  indications  for  general  anesthesia  in  oph- 
thalmic surger}'  are  limited.  In  children  or  in  very  nervous  adults,  and  for 
enucleations,  blepharoplastic  operations,  occasionally  in  advancements,  and 
usually  in  cases  of  glaucoma,  general  anesthesia  is  necessary-.  The  surgeon 
must  decide  between  ether  and  chloroform.  The  author  prefers  the  former, 
believing  it  safer  than  chloroform  or  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture.  Bromid  of  ethyl 
has  been  recommended  and  much  emj)loyed,  but  the  author  has  not  been 
favorably  impressed  with  its  value. 

I<OCal  Anesthesia. — When  local  anesthesia  is  require<l,  usually  hydro- 
vhlomte  of  cocain  is  employed  in  2  or  4  per  cent,  solution  (some  surgeons  use 
a  10  per  cent,  solution).  Various  fungi  grow  readily  in  solutions  of  this 
alkaloid,  and,  indeed,  in  solutions  of  any  of  the  alkaloids  commonly  used  in 
ophthalmic  practice.  A  numhor  of  methods  of  sterilizatir)n  are  employed — 
namely,  sterilization  by  h(»at,  by  the  addition  of  an  antiseptic  (1  :  5000  solu- 
tion of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  4  per  cent,  of  boric  acid,  formaldi'hyd,  as 
recommended  by  Valude,  or  trikresol,  1  :  1000,  as  recommended  by  E.  A.  de 
Schweinitz  of  Washington),  or  by  a  combination  of  these  two  methods.  The 
most  satisfactory  proce<lure  is  to  boil  the  solution.  A  number  of  convenient 
flasks  for  this  purpose  are  in  the  market,  among  the  best  being  those  intro- 
duced by  8trosc'hei;i  of  Wurzburg  (Fig.  337),  and  the  one  devised  by  Llewel- 
lyn of  Philadelphia  (Fig.  338).  The  Stroschein  flask  may  be  understood  by 
a  reference  to  the  figure.  The  solution  is  j>laced  in  the  Llewellyn  flask  and 
boiled.  After  the  liquid  is  cool  and  ready  for  use  the  warmth  of  the  hand 
causes  the  fluid  to  drop  from  the  end  of  the  pipette.  If  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  solution  after  boiling,  a  jK)rtion  of  one  of  the  antiseptic  substances 
previously  mentioned  may  be  added. 


LOCAL  ANESTHM 


In  order  to  avoid  the  drying^  and  ro«|jhenin^  of  the  corneal  epithelium 
cause*!  by  c<K;aia  the  lidsshoiihl  l>e  kept  closed  iifter  eaeh  instillation.  The 
drug  should  not  he  used  tor*  tVeely  or  it  nhiy,  aeeordin^  to  Xfelliixjirer,  prevent 
eloHure  of  the  corneal  wounih  Three  iuKtiUations  of  a  4  \\i'V  cent,  solution, 
fiv^e  minutes  apart,  are  suttieieut  tor  a  corneal  s^eetion.  Gelatin  disks  inipre^- 
nateil  with  cot^ain,  as  reooniiuended  hy  some  surgeons,  have  no  advautafro 
over  the  solution,  and  i^^eneral  anesthesia  is  preferable  to  stton^j  solutions  of 
ocKrain,  which  have  l^een  reeorameuded  in  the  operation  of  eoretting  lupus 
and  similar  growths. 

In  addition  to  eocain,  a  number  of  otlier  substanct^s  (for  cxam])lc,  troptf^ 
cac^n)  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommentled  as  local  ocular  anes- 
thetics, but  without  establishing  claims  to  special  favor.  Five  may  be  briefly 
dc*$5<Tibed : 


KiG  3^.-Htro6c1iein'&  Ha,sk« 


Fig.  SSti -Flask  for  sttrilixtng  coUyrin. 


(1)  Hifdroelihrafe  of  eucai})  *^1,"  like  cociiin,  is  a  loc-al  anesthetic,  and 
'^nay  be  employed  in  2  per  cent,  stdntion.  Its  aj»j>licatiou  is  followed  by 
"very  coasidenible  smartinc:  and  conjunctival  congest  it  m.  It  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  pnpil,  ancl  is  said  not  to  cause  drying  of  the  eonieal  epithelium. 
The  anesthesia  begins  in  a  few  minutes  and  lasts  from  ten  to  tiftcen  minutes. 
The  author  has  been  nnal>le  to  see  in  what  way  it  possesses  any  advantages 
over  eocain. 

(2)  Hfffh'm^hforafc  of  nicam  "  J>"  is  related  to  eucain  ^^  A,"  and  also  to 
eocain  and  tropacoeain.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling,  and  is  less  irritating 
than  the  older  eueain,  according  to  Silex.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  causes  local 
anesthesia  in  from  one  to  three  minutes,  which  lasts  about  fifteen  minutes* 
It  does  tiot  dilate  the  pupil,  apparently  does  not  decrease  iutra-ocular  tension 
nor  cause  clouding  of  the  corneal  cpitlhdinm, 

(3>  Ifoloiuun  ip-didthoxifd(heutfl  (nphrutf/amkUn),  intruduced  into  ophthal- 
tnie  therapeutics  hy  Hirsdibcrg  and  Gutmanu,  and  originally  known  as 
**amidin,"  is  an  active  local  anesthetic  closely  allied  in  its  gcni  m!  pi-operties 
to  phenacetin.  A  1  percent.  s<»lution  causes  anestliesia  in  from  tillteen  seconds 
to  one  minute,  which  lasts  for  ten  mimitos,  preceded  by  a  modemte  burning 
sc^nsation.  Haskct  Derby  considers  it  advantageous  because  it  does  not 
enhirge  tlic  pupil,  tlocs  not  aftcct  the  aeconimodntiou,  does  not  increase  inim- 
cK*ular  tension,  and  ts  itself  baetericidaL  Holocam  is  highly  recommended 
by  H,  V.  Wiinlemann. 

(4)  Acoin^  related  to  eafleiu  and  theobrorain,  in  a  solution  of  1  :  100  pro- 
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duces  anesthesia  in  an  unirritated  eye.  It  has  no  effect  iii)on  accommodation 
or  the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  does  not  increase  intra-ocular  tension.  It  is  not 
as  satisfactory,  however,  as  cocain  or  liolocain. 

(5)  Dioniiiy  esj)ecially  advocated  by  Darier,  is  a  remarkable  local  anes- 
thetic. A  5  or  10  per  cent,  solution  when  dropped  into  the  eye  produces  first 
smarting^,  then  a  distinct  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  followed  by  anesthesia 
and  analgesia.  The  anesthetic  effect  lasts  for  hours.  It  has  been  especially 
advocated  to  relieve  the  pain  of  iritis,  keratitis,  and  glaucoma. 

Infiltration-anesthesia. — In  lid-operations  cocain  solution,  2-4  per 
cent.,  is  sometimes  injected  beneath  the  skin,  but  a  more  efficacious  and  safer 
procedure  is  the  so-called  infiltration-anesthesia  introduced  by  C.  Tj.  Schleich. 
This  consists  of  an  intracutaneous  (not  subcutaneous)  injection  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  or  with  one  specially  devised  for  the  purpose,  of  a  1  per  cent. 
solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  which  is  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  from  -j-J^ 
to  -^-^  per  cent,  of  cocain.  The  fluid  injected  produces  edema,  and  the  anes- 
thesia is  strictly  limited  to  the  edematous  area. 

Eucain  has  been  much  employed  hyjwdermically,  and  also  by  the  infiltra- 
tion method.  The  general  toxic  effects  which  sometimes  follow  hypodermics 
of  cocain  do  not  appear  with  eucain,  but  sloughing  of  the  tissues  has  been 
reported. 

I<OCal  Hemostasis. — The  aqueous  extract  of  suprarenal  gland,  which 
sliould  be  freshly  prepared  and  properly  sterilized  before  use,  is  a  powerful 
astringent  and  hemostatic.  Within  thirty  seconds  after  it  is  dropj>ed  into  the 
conjunctival  cul-<le-sac  of  an  inflamed  eye,  the  tissues  begin  to  blanch,  and 
speedily  become  almost  white.  A  very  important  use  of  this  preparation  is 
to  render  the  field  bloodless  in  minor  operations  about  the  eye — for  example, 
in  the  removal  of  pterygia,  squint  operations,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  its 
j>ower  to  lessen  the  congestion  of  inflamed  eyes  permits  subsequent  cocain 
anesthesia  to  take  place  more  readily. 

Other  preparations  of  suprarenal  gland  on  the  market  which  are  equally 
valuable  are  airabifin,  especially  advocated  by  Wolffberg  in  Breslau,  and 
adrenaUn,  a  principle  isolated  from  the  gland  by  J.  Takamine,  which  is  a 
crystal  formation.  It  may  be  used  in  solution  in  the  form  of  adrenal  chlorUL 
It  blanches  the  conjunctiva  in  a  solution  of  1  :  10,000,  but  mav  be  emj>loved 
in  a  strength  of  1  :  1000. 


OPERATIONS   UPON  THE  EYELIDS. 

By  F.  C.  HOTZ,  M.  D., 
of  chicago. 

The  operations  upon  the  eyelids  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
firnt  r/roup  embraces  a  inimber  of  surgical  procedures  which  every  practitioner 
having  a  general  training  in  surgery  may  easily  emj)loy.  The  second  grouv 
embraces  those  operations  requiring  a  degree  of  dexterity  and  judgment  whicn 
can  be  acquired  only  by  special  training. 

MINOR  OPERATIONS. 

1.  The  Removal  of  Eyelashes. — The  simplest  procedure  for  remov- 
ing eyelashes  is  (a)  epilation  by  means  of  a  cilhnn-forceps. 

With  the  fingers  of  the  loft  hand  a  gentle  steady  pressure  is  made  upon  the  lid,  and 
with  the  forceps,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  eyelash  is  seized  as  near  as  possible  to  the 


Excisioy  or  ciLtAitv  horder. 
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nkin  and  drawn  out  with  a  steady  tractiftfi.  Jerking  must  be  avoided,  lest  the  hair-shaft 
bre^  off;  also  not  more  than  one  eyela>«h  TiiiiHt  he  grasped  at  one  time,  hecause  extrac- 
t]Oi3.  of  several  eyelashe.*  togrether  \^  very  |>ninful. 

Eyelashes  so  remo%'ed  iiHiially  ^\r\\K  ajn^in  ;  epilation,  tlioreforo,  18  the 
pr^-^per  procedure  '*nly  where  a  ten^]x>rarv  rvmoval  of  eilia  is  inrlienterL  If  a 
pofinanent  removal  is  desired,  we  must  have  recourse  to  electrolysis  or  the 
soalping  operation. 

ib)  Electrolytic  removal  of  cilia  reqiiircs  a  joild  galvanic  current  and 
WLWL  electrolytic  iiewllc  set  in  a  convenient  handk\ 

The  eyelid  bein^  well   steuciied  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  point  of  the 

«i^^<jle  connected  with  the  ney:titive  pole  of  the  Imtterv  is  inserted  along  lliti  shaft  «»f  the 

e jrela^sh  until  it  rearhes  llie  root,  about  *A  nun.  undtT  the  surface.     The  other  electrode^ 

n^pinesenteil  hy  a  moist  sponge^  is*  placed  ni>on  the  temple  or  the  hand  of  the  patient  j 

^His    closes  the  circuit,  and  at  once  a  whitisii  froth  makes  itt?  apiuarance  around  the 

n€^•c^clle.     After  a  few  secotids  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  the  eyeliish  seized  with  liirceps, 

^i^<i  ejttracte<A.     If  it  otlers  the  slightest  resisunce,  the  electrolytie  needle  shonld  be  re- 

iiij^^^rted,  for  only  if  the  eyelash  U  |>erfeetly  Inoae  are  we  sure  u\  the  complete  destruction 

of    its  root. 

This  pmeeduiv  is  f]uite  painful  ;  liencc  if  a  great  mnubcr  nf  eilia  are  to  he 

X'^^ncitfcved,  it  is  ailvisahle  to  treat  three  or  four  eyelashes  only  at  one  sitting 

^nc:!    t:ii  i-epeat  the  o}xu'ation  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.     As  the  ojieruti^iu  pru- 

^i-tc?^*4  n*>  sears,  itd*K'snut  distigurt'  the  lid.     In  this  respect  it  is  far  pred- ruble 

1b^    ^Vi<?  extirjiation  of  the  cilia  by  the  sealjiintr  operation. 

^c)  Scalping'  consists  in  the  excision  <d'  the  whede  ciliary  buulcr.  Tlio 
^x^s%t:irijments  required  far  this  operation  are  a  fine  s<^al pel,  forceps,  small  ciU'vchI 
ri^^^^^n^t,^  a  neectk^holder,  hue  silk,  and  a  lid-pliite  tua<k^  usually  rd'  shell  or 
*^»^*-cl    iiibber, 

The  aurjreonj  putting  the  thumb  of  hi?^  left  hand  upon  the  lid  supported  hy  a  phUe, 
r'^^^^-fee*  a  slight  pres^^urc  upon  it  to  turn  the  bil-border  into  full  view.  With  tlie  scalpel 
1^-*  *i  is  right  hand  he  tlien  makes  :ui  ifieisiim  all  along  the  lid-border  just  beitind  the  eye- 
^*^**^^^ ^^  (Fig.  3'iU),  and  deepeusi  tins  incision  by  repeated  i»troke3pf  ihe  scalpel  until  the 


\ 


Fm.  339.— Making  the  Intcrinar^Jnal  incision* 

^Ulba  of  the  cilia  are  exposed  as  small  black  dots  in  the  anterior  margin  of  the  wound. 
**liis  incision  i*  known  ha  the  intermartjinrjl  incmmi.  Its  correct  execution  requiren  a 
'Jteady  hand  and  watelO'ul  eye,  for  it  i:*  essential  that  no  hair-bulha  shall  remain  behind 
^n  the  posterior  margin  of  the  incision. 

The  next  step  consists  of  a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin,  mnde  just  behind 
tb©  eyelashes ;  at  both  ends  this  incision  is  erm tinned  into  the  interaiarginal  incision, 
Ute  two  inci»iozi9  thus  ineltiding  a  long  and  narrow  strip  containing  all  eyelashes.    This 
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strip  is  seized  with  fine  forceps,  and  dissected  up  by  deepening  the  cntaneoua  wound 
until  it  meets  the  intermarginal  incision  behind  the  hair-bulbs.  After  a  careful  inspec- 
tion has  convinced  the  operator  that  no  hair-bulbs  are  left  behind,  the  wound  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  closed  by  fine  silk  sutures,  which  are  removed  after  three 
days. 

In  former  years  scalping  was  frequently  performed,  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  electrolysis  and  improved  mwlern  operations  for  entropion  it  is 
seldom  required,  and  fortunately  for  the  patients,  as  it  produces  a  very 
hideous  and  permanent  disfigurement  of  the  eyelid. 

AbBcesses  of  the  lid  are  opened  by  a  transt'erse  incision  through  the  skin 
and  treated  according  to  the  general  principles  of  surgery. 

Hordeolum  (or  stye)  is  opened  by  a  small  incision  and  its  contents  are 
expelled  by  gentle  pressure. 

2.  Removal  of  a  chalazion  (tarsal  tumor,  Meibomian  cyst)  can,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  performed  by  an  incision  through  the  conjunctiva; 
but  if  it  is  very  large,  causing  a  decided  protuberance  of  the  skin,  it  is  more 


Fio.  340.— Knapp's  lid-clamp. 

convenient  to  attack  the  tumor  through  the  external  integument.  In  either 
case  the  use  of  the  lid-clamp  (Fig.  340)  is  very  advantageous,  as  it  makes 
the  operation  practically  bloodless. 

If  the  surgeon  decides  to  remove  the  cliahizion  by  incision  through  the  skin,  the  lid 
is  secured  in  a  clamp  and  the  tumor  is  exposed  by  a  transverse  incision  through  skin 
and  muscular  layer,  and  is  cut  open  from  within  outward  by  transfixing  its  base  with 
the  narrow  blade  of  a  small  scalpel.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  removed,  and  each 
half  of  its  wall  is  successively  seized  by  a  fine  forceps  and  excised  by  small  curved 
scissors.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  lid-clamp  there  is  a  free  oozing  of  blood,  which, 
however,  is  ea*<ily  checked  by  pressing  a  compress  gently  upon  the  hd;  next  the  lid  is 
cleansed  and  the  wound  covered  with  iodoform  ;  a  bandage  is  not  necessary.  As  these 
transverse  incisions,  following  the  natural  creases  of  the  lid-skin,  have  no  tendency  to 
ga]>e,  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  use  sutures;  but  if  the  wound  is  very  large,  it  is  per- 
fectlv  proper  to  close  it  by  one  or  two  sutures. 

If  the  chalazion  is  to  be  removed  by  an  incision  through  the  conjunctiva,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lid-clamp  is  reversed,  its  plate  bein^  put 
upon  the  outer  side  and  its  ring  upon  the  conjunc- 
tival side  of  the  lid  (Fig.  341). 

If  the  chalazion  is  very  small,  the  clamp  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  operation  still  be  made  almost 
blocMlless  if  the  lid  is  everted  and  firmly  pressed 
against  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  or  the  nail  of  an 
assistant's  finger. 

The  clamp  being  screwed  down  the  lid  is  everted ; 
the  cyst,  marked  by  a  dark  red,  prominent  patch  in 
the  conjunctiva,  is  opened  by  an  incision;  a  small 
curet  is  introduced  and  the  contents  are  scraped 
out.  Overhanging  edges  of  the  cartilage  may  be 
trimmed  off  without  fear  of  producing  a  contraction 
The  cartilaginous  walls  of  the  chalazion  often  contain 
small  pockets  filled  by  the  same  granulation-tissuc ;  these  side-pockets  should  always  be 


Fio.  341.— Incision  of  chalazion. 
and  malformation  of  the  tarsus. 
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searched  for  and  thoroughly  scraped  oat,  for  if  overlooked  they  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
Dew-  tumor,  and  often  account  for  the  recurrence  of  the  chalazion  at  the  site  of  the 
operation. 

When  the  clamp  is  removed  the  cyst-cavity  fills  with  hlood,  producing  more  or  less 
tumefaction  of  the  lid ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  blood  is  absorbed  and  the  lid-swelling  is 
^one.  No  special  dressing  is  needed,  except  perhaps  the  application  of  a  warm  wet 
compress  for  a  few  hours  to  alla}^  pain. 

Dr.  Agnew*s  method  of  removing  the  contents  of  the  chalazion  through  an  inter- 
Eirginal  incision  has  no  material  advantage  over  the  other  methods. 


To  remove  chalky  deposits  in  the  Meibomian  glands,  the  lid  is  everted 
sind  the  conjunctiva  over  the  white  deposit  is  punctured,  and  the  chalky  grain 
picked  up  on  the  point  of  a  Graefe  cataract-knife. 

Polypoid  ffrantUations  on  the  conjunctiva,  warty  excrescences  at  the  lid- 

iDorder,  and  similar  growths  are  excised  with  curved  scissors ;  if  necessary, 

-the  small  wound  is  touched  with  liquid  chromic  acid  at  the  end  of  a  probe. 

3.  Operations  for   Making  a   New  Canthus;    Canthoplastic 

Operations. — The  object  of  these  operations  is  either  to  reduce  or    to 

increase  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  palpebral  aperture. 

(a)  The  Operation  for  Shortemngr  the  Palpebral  PisBiire  {Tarsorrhaphy 
or  blepharorrhaphy), — This  accomplishes  its  object  by  imiting  the  opposing 
lid-boraers  for  a  short  distance  at  the  outer  or  inner  canthus  (external  or 
internal  tarsorrhaphy).  The  operation,  as  applied  to  the  outer  canthus,  is 
performed  as  follows: 

The  surgeon  seizes  the  border  of  the  lower  lid  with  a  forceps  near  the  outer  canthus, 
and  transfixes  it  with  a  narrow  scalpel  2  mm. 
below  the  eyelashes  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
back  of  the  blade  is  turned  toward  the  canthus 
and  its  point  emerges  from  the  intermarginal 
surface  of  the  lid-border  just  in  front  of  the 
orifices  of  the  Meibomian  glands;  pushing 
the  blade  along  the  lid-border  by  a  steady 
sawing  movement,  the  operator  cuts  from  it 
a  narrow  strip,  from  4-6  mm.  in  length,  which 
must  contain  all  the  eyelashes.  In  the  same 
way  a  similar  flap  is  removed  from  the  oppo- 
site border  of  the  upper  lid ;  the  two  opposing 

denuded  surfaces  (Fig.  342)  are  carefully  united  Fig.  342.-External  tarsorrhaphy. 

by  two  or  three  fine  sHk  sutures,  and  the  lids  are 
kept  immobilized  by  a  bandage  for  two  or  three  days,  when  the  sutures  are  removed. 

Internal  Tarsorrhaphy. — In  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
cansing  eversion  of  the  lower  toar-poiut,  Dr.  Arlt  *  has  relieved  the  trouble- 
some epiphora  by  a  tarsorrhaphy  at  the  inner  canthus.  From  the  tear-point» 
towanl  the  inner  canthus  a  narrow  strip  of  cutis  was  pared  off  and  the 
wounds  were  united  by  two  sutures. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Noyes  *  operated  for  the  same  j)urpose  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  I  dissected  up  a  i)arallelogram  of  skin  above  and  below  tlie  canaliculi 
for  a  space  which  reached  from  the  commissure  to  3  mm.  beyond  the  puncta. 
I  turned  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  little  flaps,  raised  from,  the  respective  lids, 
against  each  other  and  stitched  through  them.  The  punctii  were  thus  turned 
inward  and  out  of  sight." 

(6)  The  operation  for  enlargringr  the  palpebral  fissure  (canthotomy  or 
hUpharotomy)  is  performed  at  the  external  canthus  only. 

If  the  enlargement  of  the  fissure  is  required  only  temporarily  for  reliev- 
ing the  eyeball  of  the  pressure  of  excessive  lid-swelling  in  acute  blennorrhea, 

*  Graefe  and  Saemisch  :  Handbook^  vol.  iii.  p.  446. 
«  TkaOrbook  of  Ophthalmology,  1894,  p.  284. 
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or  for  the  removal  of  an  enlarged  globe  or  a  retrobulbar  tumor,  the  operatioii 
consists  simply  in  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  commissure,  the  wound 
being  allowed  to  close  up  again  (temporary  caidhotomy). 

But  if  the  enlargement  of  the  fissure  is  to  be  permanent,  the  reunion  of 
the  wound-edges  must  be  prevented  by  lining  them  wnth  conjunctiva  {perma- 
nent canthotoniy).    The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follows : 

An  assistant  draws  the  temporal  portions  of  the  lids  apart  to  make  the  external 
commissure  stand  out  as  a  firm  vertical  ridge.    The  surgeon  inserts  the  one  blade  of 

blunt-pointed  straight  scissors  between 
the  commissure  and  globe,  and  pushes  it 
in  a  horizontal  direction  toward  the  wall 
of  the  orbit ;  next  the  scissors  are  shut, 
and  with  one  firm  stroke  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  commissure  is  cut 
through.  The  bleeding  is  usually  pro- 
fuse, but  easily  controlled  by  pressure; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  torsion  upon  a  small  artery.  Owing 
to  the  traction  of  the  assistant  upon  the 
eyelids,  the  transverse  incision  is  imme- 
diately changed  to  a  vertical  rhomboid 
wound  (Fiff.  343).  whose  temporal  side  is 
rcnresented  by  the  skin  and  the  bulbar 
side  by  the  coniunctiva.  Skin  and  con- 
junctiva are  then  united  by  sutures  to 
keep  the  palpebral  fissure  permanently 
enlarged.  Three  sutures  are  applied — 
one  uniting  the  center  of  the  wound 
where  the  new  canthus  is  to  be,  and  one 
suture  above  and  one  below  it. 

Before  these  sutures  are  passed  it  is 
necessary  to  loosen  the  conjunctiva  from 
the  underlying  tissues.  Seizing  the  conjunctival  border  of  the  wound  with  forceps,  the 
surgeon  draws  upon  it  until  he  distinctly  feels  the  resistance  of  the  ligament ;  then, 
passing  the  closed  blades  of  curved  scissors  into  the  wound,  he  feels  for  the  ligament, 
and  when  he  has  found  it  opens  the  scissors  just  far  enough  to  get  the  ligament  between 
the  blades,  and  cuts  it  by  one  quick  stroke.  As  soon  as  the  ligament  is  cut  the  con- 
junctiva is  so  movable  that  it  can  easily  be  united  with  the  skin-borders  of  the  enlarged 
fissure.  The  sutures  should  be  tied  rather  loosely,  lest  they  cut  through  the  swollen 
tissue  too  soon.  Bandaging  is  not  necessary.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  sutures 
can  be  removed. 

OperaiUm  for  Epicitnilnt,^, — The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  niodified 
v.  Animon's  operation,  devised  by  Dr.  Knapp  *  in  1873. 

A  rhoniboidal  ])iece  of  skin,  over  an  inch  in  length  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
in  width  at  it-^  broadest  part,  is  excised  on  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  skin  at  both  sides 
of  the  wounrl  is  carefully  undermined,  and  when  the  bleeding  has  subsided  the  wound  is 
united  by  silk  sutures.  *  Dr.  Knapp  covers  the  wound  with  plaster  strips  to  protect  it 
from  the  child's  hands,  for  immediate  union  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  avoid 
unsightly  scars  on  the  nose. 

MAJOR  OPERATIONS. 

This  ^roup  comprises  operations — 

1.  For  the  eorreetion  of  malposition  of  the  eyelids  (entropion  and  ectro- 
pion); 2.  For  the  reconstruction  of  the  partly  or  totally  destroyed  lid; 
3.  For  the  relief  of  j)tosis.     . 

I.  Operations  for  Bntropion  and  Trichiasis.^ — InstnunentB. — 
Small  scali)els,  curved  scissors,  mouse-toothed  forceps,  needles,  needle-holder, 

*  ArfhhrA  of  Ophtiialmolnffy^  vol.  iii.  p.  5:?. 

•The  so-called  trichiasis  represents  merely  the  most  advanced  stage  of  entropiuni. 


Fio.  343.— Canthotomy. 
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an<l  silk  Nos.  1  and  3.      The  lid-clamp  and  lid-plate  are  not  absolutely 
required,  though  used  by  many  operators. 

The  chief  object  of  all  entropion-operations  is  to  remove  the  offending 
eyelashes  from  contact  with  the  eyeball.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  two 
^vays :  either  the  whole  inverted  lid-border  is  turned  up  and  secured  in  its 
normal  position  by  a  permanent  tension  from  a  fixed  point  above,  or  the  eye- 
liishes  alone  are  turned  up  to  their  normal  direction  and  supplied  with  a 
support  below  to  prevent  their  reinversion. 

1 .  The  principle  of  relieving  entropion  by  permanent  tension  upon  the 
lid-border  finds  its  most  correct  and  successful  application  in  the  operation  of 
^nagnostakis  and  Hots} 

The  operation  is  performed  on  the  upper  lid  as  follows : 

While  an  assistant  fixes  the  skin  at  the  supra-orbital  margin  the  operator,  seizing 
tihe  center  of  the  lid-border  with  fingers  or  forceps,  draws  the  lid  downward  to  put  its 
skin  well  on  a  stretch,  and  makes  a  transverse  incision  through  skin  and  orbicularis 
vnuscle  from  a  point  2  or  3  mm.  above  the  punctum  lachrymale  to  a  point  2  or  3  mm. 
libove  the  external  canthus.    This  incision  (Fig.  344,  A)  divides  the  lid-skin  in  a  line 


Figs.  ZU,  Mb.— A  and  B,  operation  of  Anagnostakis  and  Hotz. 

parallel  to  and  a  little  below  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  is  therefore 
from  4  to  8  mm.  distant  from  the  free  border  in  the  center  of  the  lid.  The  skin  and 
muscular  layer  are  now  dissected  from  the  incision  down  to  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes, 
and,  while  an  assistant  is  holding  the  edges  of  the  wound  well  separated,  the  operator 
seizes  with  forceps  and  excises  with  curved  scissors  the  muscular  fibers  running  trans- 
versely across  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus.  Next  the  sutures  are  inserted.  Three 
sutures  are  usuallv  sufficient — one  in  the  center  of  the  wound  and  one  at  each  side  of  the 
central  suture,     'f  he  curved  needle,  armed  with  black  silk  No.  3,  is  first  passed  through 

*To  the  former  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  (Annaleji  cV OculiMiqne,  1857)  to 
declare  that  in  order  to  be  effeotive,  uniform,  ana  lasting  the  skin-tension  applied  to  the  i id- 
border  raast  proceed  from  a  fixed  point  so  located  that  it  maintains  the  same  distance  from  tlie 
lid-border  in  all  the  various  positions  and  movements  of  tBeiid,  and^Hteonly  point  which  fulfils 
these  anatomic  conditions  is  the  opposite  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  Hut  this  valuable  sug- 
gestion and  the  operation  based  upon  it  did  not  find  among  the  oculists  the  recognition  they 
deserved.  Twenty  years  later  Dr.  Hotz  was  led  by  his  own  independent  investigations  to  adopt 
the  same  views  \,  Arch,  of  Ophih.,  viii.  p.  249),  and  to  suggest  an  operation  in  its  chief  features 
identical  with  that  of  Anagnostakis. 
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the  wound-border  of  the  lid-skin  (Fig.  344,  a) ;  then  it  is  thrust  through  the  upper 
border  of  the  tarsus  and  returned  through  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  just  above  this  bonier; 
and  finally  it  is  carried  through  the  upper  wound-border  (Fig.  344,  b).  When  these 
sutures  are  tied  the  skin  is  drawn  upward  and  fixed  to  the  upper  tarsal  border  (Fig. 
345,  B)^  and  this  slight  traction  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  inverted  lid-border  and  eyelashes 
to  their  normal  position ;  and,  as  the  skin  becomes  firmly  united  with  the  tarsal  border, 
the  tension  thus  produced  upon  the  lid-border  is  permanentlv  secured. 

The  sutures  should,  of  course,  not  be  tied  until  all  bleeding  has  ceased  and  the 
wound  is  thoroughlv  cleansed;  they  may  be  removed  on  the  third  day.  Under  aseptic 
dressings  the  wound  heals  by  first  union,  even  if,  as  sometimes  occurs,  secondary  hemor- 
rhage or  edema  causes  considerable  swelling  for  several  days.  Should,  however,  suppura- 
tion occur,  the  sutures  should  at  once  be  taken  out  to  giVe  free  exit  to  the  pus ;  and  if 
the  suppuration  is  promptly  subdued,  a  fair  result  mav  still  be  hoped  for,  oecaose  the 
contraction  of  the  cicatrix  unites  the  skin  with  the  tarsal  border. 

This  operation  can  be  performed  also  on  the  lower  lid ;  only  that  on 
account  of  the  small ness  of  the  tarsus  the  sutures  are  passed  entirely  below 
it  through  the  tarso-orbital  fascia. 

In  the  higher  degrees  of  entropion  (trichiasis)  additional  surgical  meas- 
ures are  often  necessary :  if  the  palpebral  fissure  is  abnormally  contracted, 
canthotomy  should  be  done  in  connection  with  the  entropion  operation  ;  and 
if  the  tarsus  is  much  shnmken  and  rigid,  the  reposition  of  tlie  lid-border 
cannot  be  accjomplished  without  grooving  the  cartilage  {Streatfeild-Snellen's 
operation). 

Just  above  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  a  transverse,  narrow  wedge-shaped  strip  is 
removed  from  the  cartilage;  the  resulting  groove  makes  it  easy  for  the  lid-border  to 
turn  up  under  the  traction  of  the  skin  when  it  is  sutured  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
tarsus. 

2.  The  sec(md  principal  method  of  relieving  entropion  may  be  called  the 
reconstruction  of  the  lid-margin.  It  consists  in  turning  up  the  inverted  eye- 
lashes alone,  and  supporting  them  in  their  normal  position  by  a  new  lid- 
margin.  This  operation,  first  suggested  in  1873  by  Spencer  Watson's  com- 
plicated double-transplantation,  has  gone  through  numerous  changes  before 
it  was  evolved  into  the  present  simple  procedure. 

The  inverted  lid-border  is  split  by  the  intermarginal  incision,  great  care  being  taken 
that  atl  cilia  are  contained  in  the  anterior  layer.  This  incision  is  deepened  so  much  that 
the  anterior  layer  with  the  lashes  can  easily  be  everted,  thereby  converting  the  inter- 
marginal incision  into  a  gaping  wound  (Fig.  «U6)  several  millimeters  in  depth. 


Fui.  a46.—Recoihst  ruction  of  lid-border. 

This  groove  is  to  be  filled  either  by  a  strip  of  mucous  membrane  or  a  skin-graft. 
The  jrraft  must  be  of  the  same  length  and  width  as  the  intermarginal  wound. 

The  strip  of  mucous  membrane  is  cut  out  with  a  few  clips  of  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  under  lip,  and  placed  at  once  on  the  wound  and 
pressed  into  position  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wool  or  gauze. 

The  skin-jrraft  is  cut  out  from  the  integument  behind  the  ear,  the  incisions  pene- 
trating obliquely  just  into  the  corium.  It  is  at  once  transported  to  the  lid  and  pressed 
into  the  groove.  If  the  graft  should  he  too  large,  it  should  be  trimmed  down  with  a  pair 
of  small  curved  sMssors  until  its  edges  are  even  with  the  margin  of  the  wound.  Sutures 
are  unnecessary,  but  l>oth  eyes  should  be  bandaged  for  twenty-four  or  forty -eight  hours, 
until  the  graft  is  adherent. 
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The  writer  prefers  skin-grafls,  because  the  normal  intermarginal  space  is 
lined  by  skin,  not  by  mucous  membrane ;  because  skin-grafts  are  less  likely 
to  mortify  ;  and  because  AHing  the  entire  depth  of  the  wound  makes  a  more 
substantial  new  lid-border.  The  use  of  skin-grafts  is  often  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  the  fine  hairs  in  the  transplanted  strip  would  irritate  the  eye,  but 
if  the  grafts  are  cut  as  described  above,  they  never  grow  any  hairs.  If  sub- 
sequently any  haii*s  are  found  in  the  newly-made  lid-margin,  a  careful  inspec- 
tion will  prove  that  they  grow  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid-margin,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  arc  cilia  which  the  operator  when  making  the  intermar- 
ginal incision  has  left  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wound. 

The  two  methods  of  entropion-operation  here  described  can  relieve  all 
d^rees  of  entropion  ;  in  the  worst  forms  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the 
combination  of  both  meUiods. 

This  latter  plan  is  certainly  superior  to  the  Jaesche^Arlt  operation,  in 
which  also  skin-tension  is  combineu  with  the  transplantation  of  the  cilia. 

The  lid-margin  is  split  by  the  intermarginal  incision ;  next  a  second  incision  is 
made  5  mm.  above  and  parallel  to  the  ciliary  edge,  and  a  third  incision  is  carried  in  a 
curve  from  one  end  of  tne  second  incision  to  the  other  end,  and  the  semilunar  piece  of 
skin  is  removed.  The  bridge  containing  the  eyelashes  is  detached  from  the  unaerlving 
cartilage  by  careful  dissection,  so  that  when  the  margins  of  the  gaping  skin-wound  are 
drawn  together  by  fine  sutures  the  bridge  is  shifted  upward.  This  produces  along  the 
lid-margin  a  gap  which  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  skin  (Waldauer^s  modification). 

The  objectionable  features  of  this  operation  are  that  the  new  intermarginal 
space  is  abnormally  broad,  and  that  the  excision  of  the  lid-skin  seriously  dis- 
turbs the  natural  appearance  and  movements  of  the  lid.  In  many  instances 
the  shortening  of  the  lid-skin  has  made  the  closure  of  the  lids  impossible. 

Burow,  Green,  and  others,  believing  in  an  incurvation  of  the  tarsus  as  the  chief 
factor  in  the  production  of  entropion,  practise  a  transverse  incision  from  the  conjunc- 
tival side  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  tarsus  to  straighten  the  supposed  incurva- 
tion. These  operations  are  seldom  permanently  successful,  and  leave  on  the  conjunctival 
surface  a  thick  scar  which  is  often  the  source  of  a  persistent  irritation  to  the  eye. 

II.  Operations  for  Bctropion.— The  eversions  of  the  lid  calling  for 
operative  correction  are  the  senile  ectropion  and  the  various  forms  of  ever- 
sion  from  the  contraction  of  cicatrices  following  extensive  tissue-destruction 
in  the  lid  and  its  vicinity  {cicatricial  ectropioii). 

Senile  ectropion  occurs  only  in  the  lower  lid  from  a  relaxation  of  its 
tissues  associated  with  a  lengthening  of  its  free  border.  Unless  the  lid-border 
is  shortened,  the  reposition  of  the  everted  lid 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  unsatisfactory  results  attained  by 
the  suture-operations  (Snellen,  Argyll-Robert- 
son, and  others)  which  attempt  to  overcome  the 
eversion  by  the  traction  of  sutures  carried  from 
the  conjunctiva  near  the  fornix  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  lid,  and  tied  upon  the 
cheek  over  a  piece  of  small  rubl>er  tubing. 

Shortening  the  lid-border  is  accomplished  by  fio.  si? .-shortening  of  the  lid- 
Adam^a  operation :  border. 

A  wedge-shaped  piece  is  excised  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid  and  the  mar- 
gins of  the  wound  drawn  together  by  sutures.  If,  as  originally  practised,  the  piece  is 
exciaed  from  the  center  of  the  lid,  the  contraction  of  the  scar  produces  an  unsightly 
notch  in  the  lid-border:  this  disfiguration  is  avoided  by  making  the  excision  at  the 
external  canthus  (Fig.  347). 
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'  The  Kuhrd'Muller  Operation. — A  very  neat  operation  for  the  same  pur- 
pose was  designed  by  Prof.  Kuhnt  in  1883,  and  modified  by  L.  Muller  in 
1893. 

A  deep  incision  is  made  by  an  iridectomy-knife  into  the  center  of  the  lid-mar^n 
to  split  the  lid-substance  into  two  portions — the  one  portion  containiug  the  coDJanctiva 
and  tarsus,  and  the  other  portion  containing  the  soft  tissues  and  the  skin.  From  the 
first  portion  a  triangular  piece  is  dissected  out  by  t^o  incisions  (Fig.  348,  A^  ac  and  be) 
converging  toward  the  fornix.  The  two  portions  of  the  lid  are  further  separated  towara 
the  external  can  thus  by  carrying  the  lance  from  and  under  the  margin  be  toward  d. 
Now  the  V-shaped  wound  of  the  tarsus  is  closed  by  one  or  two  sutures,  and  then  the 
lon^  stretch  of  the  skin-margin  (da)  is  "gathered  up  "  with  the  much  shorter  margin  db 
of  me  tarsus  bv  sutures ;  the  proper  mode  of  their  application  is  best  understood  by 
a  reference  to  f'ig.  348,  B.  Where  these  sutures  are  tied  the  skin  puckers  a  little  be- 
tween each  suture,  but  the  process  of  cicatrization  will  efface  every  trace  of  this  uneven- 
ness  and  restore  a  perfectly  smooth  lid-margin. 


Fig.  348.— ^.  shortcuing  of  lid-border  after  manner  of  Kuhnt  and  Miiller ;  B,  Kuhnt-MQller  operation, 

final  stage. 

In  the  operations  for  cicatricml  ectropion  the  first  step  should  always  be 
to  liberate  by  careful  dissection  the  everted  lid  from  all  cicatricial  adhesions 
so  thoroughly  that  its  re[K)sition  is  j)()ssible  without  the  least  restraint  or 
resistance. 

Cicatricial  ectropion  of  the  tower  lid  presents  two  problems: 
1.  Its  border,   being   stretched    and    abnormally  lengthened,  must    be 
reduced  to  the  proper  size. 


Fni.  ai'.).— J,  Arils  operation  for  cicatricial  ectropion  of  lower  li<l ;  B,  final  sUge. 

2.  The  replaced  lid  must  be  provided  with  a  solid  support  below  to  hold 
it  in  its  normal  p()siti(m. 
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In  many  iDstanees  these  problems  can  be  successfully  solved  by  Arties 
Gpcraiioii  (t*ig.  349,  A  and  B), 

Tlie  incUions  ab  and  hd  jire  made  so  that  they  form  at  b  an  aoute  angle.  These 
inct^ioiis  are  carrieti  riffht  through  the  cicairicml  tissQo^;  the  flap  abd  is  carefully  dis- 
lected  up  to  the  lid-hr»rder»  and  the  lid  releiwed  from  all  cicatricial  restraiatin,  so  tliat  it 
CiO  easily  be  brtiught  into  it**  n<>rnml  positron,  N^xt  the  lid-bfvrder  is  shortened  at  the 
external  caathui?  by  renifiviiic  tlie  piece  tiord^  making  an  inebion  ro  along  the  edge  jnHt 
ht^hind  the  evehishes*  on  the  cnnjnnetiviil  nide  and  the  erosscuts  M  and  oe.  If  now  the 
Ud-border  i«  lifted  up  int^  iti*  proper  position,  the  wound-marginsi  oe  and  rclare  brought 
in  appt>«ition  and  held  together  by  two  sutures. 

The  reposition  of  the  lid  leaves  below  it  the  0[>en  wound  nbdij  (Fig.  349,  B),  which  must 
be  filled  with  some  solid  material  to  furnish  a  good  support  tr»  the  lid  according  to  the 
second  indication  stated  above.  If  the  arljacent  integument  is  sound  and  elastic^  the 
sU[>port  of  the  replaced  lid  can  be  furnished  by  drawing  the  margin  ag  and  gd  together 
from  g  upward,  and  by  uniting  also  a  portion  of  the  margin  ug  with  ub  and  gd  with  bd 
to  a  Y^sbat>ed  cicatrix. 

If  this  plan  ran  oat  be  adopted,  11  o(/V'.<r  method  nf  graft  ing  a  ^kin-fap 
vpiihout  a  pedicle  upon  the  wouufl  slionld  be  pnictised. 

The  edges  of  the  lower  and  upper  eyelids  are  united  by  three  ligatures,  and  the  ends 
of  the  ligatures  are  drawn  up  and  fixed  upon  the  forehead  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
The  shape  and  ?*ize  of  the  skin  requireil  must  be  carefully  cut  out  in  lint.  A  piece  of 
lint  h  then  laid  u[»on  the  forearm  and  the  *^hape  traced  by  the  point  of  the  knife,  mftting 
U  one-third  larger  ail  around  to  atlow  for  jihnnHng,  This  flap  is  excised  and  spread  out 
00  the  lett  forefinger  to  remove  from  it  with  sharp  scissors  all  areolar  tissue  to  leave  a 
white  surface-  The  llap  so  prepared  is  put  upon  the  wound  and  mouldeil  into  position. 
No  sutures  are  used  ;  several  pieces  of  lint  or  gauze  wrung  out  of  hot  water  are  laid  upon 
the  flap  and  secured  hy  a  bandage.  77te  et/r  tiho/tkl  no/  br  di/fturhrd  far  thr  Jirnl  three  dat/s^ 
ftfter  which  the  dressing  should  he  carefully  reniovedp  the  last  hiyer  being  well  soaked 
with  hot  water  in  oriler  that  it  may  be  removed  ejusiiy  without  deranging  the  tlap.  It 
may  then  be  dressed  every  twenty* four  hours.  The  ligatures  of  the  eyelids  should  not 
be  removed  before  six  weeks. 

This  operation  is  j^uporior  an*!  preferable  to  all  the  numerous  in^eniruis 
methods  of  transi»laiitiiig  flai>j^  witli  pedicles  from  tlie  taee,  for  it  is  free  from 
the  serioas  disadvantage  they  possess — to  wit,  that  if  the  Hap  sloughs  the  dis- 
figuration of  the  face  is  worse  after  the  oixM^itirui  tiian  liefore. 

Operathn  for  cmrfnckii  ectroploii  of  the  upper  cffeiif^  presents  an  additional 
problem  of  great  inten'st — namely,  to  restore  its  mobility.  On  this  account 
the  selection  of  a  proper  malrrial  to  replace  ttie  lust  skin  of  the  lid  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  material  slioold  be  so  thin  as  to  mould  itself  to 
the  surface  of  the  lid,  and  so  liglit  and  pliable  as  not  to  impede  the  movements 
by  its  weight  and  tluekness.  Fur  these  reasiuis  the  !raus|>lanfatioji  of  skin- 
fljips  from  the  temporal  r^irion  cannot  be  rot*<Hu mended,  ^\^^lfe's  flaps  have 
been  use<l  with  fairly  good  rc^^uits,  but  the  lid  always  looks  lu'avy  and  cannot 
be  elevated  to  the  full  extent. 

Thiersch's  method  of  skin-grafting  yields  better  cosmetic  results. 

The  lid,  being  completely  liberated  from  the  cicatricial  adhesions,  is  drawn  down 
and  fastened  to  the  cheek  by  three  ligatures  passed  through  the  lid-border.  The  wound 
is  temporarily  covereil  with  a  gauze  compress  wrung  out  of  a  warm  solution  of  sodium 
chloriJ  f  J  per  cent.)  while  the  gratis  are  being  cut  from  the  flexor  side  c*f  the  arm.  The 
surgeon  grasps  the  nun  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  draw  the  skin 
ten«e,  and,  holding  the  razor  in  his  right  lumd.  he  lays  its  blade  flat  upon  tlie  w^ell- 
wetted  surface  of  the  arm,  and  presses  it  down  just  enough  to  make  it-^  sharp  edge  bite 
into  the  skin,  but  no  deeper  than  the  papillary  lay*^r.  By  slr»w  and  short  sawing  mo- 
tions the  blade  is  t^teadily  [»ushed  on  in  the  papillary  layer  until  a  piece  of  epidermis  of 
the  desired  size  has  been  gathered  on  the  razor-bhide. 

During  this  "shaving  process  "  an  assistant  drops  salt  solution  upon  the  blade  and 
pushes  with  a  probe  the  bkin-shaving  back  from  the  edge  of  the  razor.     To  cut  the 
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shaving  off,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  turned  up,  while  the  assistant  presses  the  prohe  flat 
down  upon  the  shaving  near  the  ed^e  of  the  razor-blade.  Now  the  compress  is  removed 
from  the  lid,  the  wound  is  carefully  cleansed  of  all  coagulated  blood,  and  the  skin- 
shaving  is  transferred  directly  from  the  razor  to  the  lid-surface.  For  this  purpose  plenty 
of  salt  solution  is  dropped  on  the  razor  to  keep  the  graft  floating:  if,  now,  the  eage  of 
the  razor  near  its  point  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  border  of  the  wound,  the  solution 
will  run  off  from  tne  razor  and  carry  the  graft  with  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  solution  b^us 
to  flow  and  the  edge  of  the  graft  has  come  in  contact  with  and  clings  to  the  wound- 
border,  the  razor  is  drawn  from  under  the  graft  across  the  wound,  by  which  maneuver 
the  skin-graft  floating  from  the  razor  is  at  once  spread  out  smoothly  over  the  lid-surfaoe. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  cut  shavinp  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  length  and  from  1  to  \\  inches 
in  width  if  only  the  knife-blade  is  operated  by  a  steady  hand  and  moved  in  the  same 
plane.  When  the  whole  wound  is  well  covered  with  these  skin-shavings  two  layers  of 
strips  of  silk  protective,  moistened  with  the  salt  solution,  are  placed  in  position.  They 
should  be  half  an  inch  wide  and  long  enough  to  lap  over  tne  wound-border  on  both 
sides ;  one  laver  is  placed  in  a  transverse  direction  and  the  second  layer  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  These  strips  are  covered  with  a  compress  which  is  to  be  kept  wet  with  salt 
solution.    The  sound  eve  should  also  be  bandaged. 

This  first  dressing  should  remain  undisturbed  for  two  days.  To  remove  it  the  com- 
presses and  strips  of  protective  are  thoroughly  soaked  with  salt  solutions ;  the  grafts  are 
rinsed  with  the  same  solutions,  and  fresh  strips  and  compresses  are  applied.  After  four 
or  five  days  the  bandage  may  be  removed  from  the  sound  eye,  at  the  end  of  one  week 
the  ligatures  may  be  cut,  and  during  the  second  week  the  grafted  lid  needs  only  to  be 
daily  rubbed  over  with  iodoform  ointment.  After  the  second  week  no  further  treatment 
is  required.  The  grafted  skin  undergoes  a  gradual  contraction  of  about  one-fourth  of  its 
area,  but  if  this  shrinkage  has  been  anticipated  by  the  operator,  it  will  not  affect  the 
perfect  cosmetic  success  of  the  operation. 

Transplantation  of  Ci^xitricral  Skin  to  Replace  the  Integument  of  the  Lid, — 
For  cases  where  tlie  eyebrow  is  partially  destroyed  and  the  supraorbital  region 
largely  covered  by  cicatricial  tissue  the  author  has  made  the  new  skin  of  the 
replaced  lid  from  this  cicatricial  skin. 

In  case  of  complete  ectropion  of  the  upper  lid  (Fig.  350)  the  procedure 
was  as  follows:^ 

The  border  of  the  everted  upper  lid  of  the  left  eye  was  drawn  up  and  fixed  to  the 
temporal  portion  of  the  supraorbital  margin,  and  above  it  a  large  stretch  of  cicatricial 
skin  extended  far  into  the  frontal  and  temporal  region.    The  absence  of  the  temporal 


Fio.  3J0.— Showing  restoration  of  the  upper  lid. 


half  of  the  brow  made  the  following  operation  possible:  From  a  point  (a,  Fig.  351)  near 
the  inner  canthus  an  incision  was  carried  obliquely  upward  past  tne  end  of  the  eyebrow, 

*  Case  reported  to  the  Ame^^ican  Medical  Association  in  1896. 
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well  up  into  the  cicatricial  skin  above  the  supraorbital  margin,  and  then  continued  at 
%  considerable  distance  from  the  lid-border  in  a  curved  line  downward  to  a  point  (c) 
about  6  mm.  from  the  external  canthus.    The  large  skin-flap  (abc)  mapped  out  by  this 


Fig.  351.— Hotz's  transplantation  of  Fio.  852.— Second  stage  of  Hotz's  transplantation  of  cica- 

cicatricial  flap.  tricial  flap. 


Fio.  853.— Final  stage  of  Hotz's  transplantation  of  cicatricial  flap. 


incision  was  carefully  dissected  from  the  underlying  scar-tissue  down  to  the  lid-border, 
with  which  it  was  left  connected.  The  lid  then  was  released  from  all  cicatricial  adhe- 
sions and  replaced  in  its  normal  position. 

The  cicatricial  skin-flap  {abc.  Fig.  351)  contracted  considerably  as  soon  as  it  was 
detached  from  its  basis;  but  as  this  shrinkage  was  anticipated  by  cutting  the  flap  of 
very  large  dimensions,  it  was  still  sufiiciently  lars:e  to  cover  tne  whole  surface  of  the  lid. 
It  was  spread  over  this  surface,  and  its  margin  fac,  Fig.  352)  was  flxed  by  four  sutures 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus,  and  the  resultant  wound  {nbc)  above  the  lid  was 
covered  Dy  a  skin-flap  (bed)  from  the  temporal  side,  the  margin  be  being  united  to  ab, 
and  de  to  the  margin  oc,  Fig.  353. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  operation  lies  in  the  fixation  of  the  new  lid- 
skin  to  the  upper  tarsal  border.  This  union  makes  the  new  skin  an  integral 
part  of  the  lid,  and  constitutes  a  protective  barrier  to  prevent  tissue-con- 
traction, which  may  take  place  in  the  supratarsal  region,  from  disturbing  the 
position  of  the  lid. 

III.  Operations  for  the  Restoration  of  the  I/id  (Blepharoplady),'  - 
If  the  lid  is  partly  or  totally  destroyed  (by  injuries,  extirpation  of  tumors, 
ulcerations,  etc.),  the  defect  is  repaired  by  the  transplantation  of  skin-fla})s 
fix>m  the  vicinity.  The  operative  procedures  are  as  numerous  as  the  lesions 
vary  in  character  and  extent,  and  each  case  must  be  studied  well  to  designate 
the  method  best  suited  for  its  conditions.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
die  results  of  blepharoplasty  present  a  far  better  appearance  on  paper  than 
in  flesh. 

The  following  methods  may  serve  as  working  patterns : 

Eversbuseh^s  Method  for  Making  an  Entire  Nexo  Lid. — A  skin-flap  of  suitable  shape 
and  size  is  cut  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  wound  as  well  as  the  under  surface  of  the  flap  is 
eorered  with  Thiersch  skin-shavings.    A  piece  of  silk  protective  being  placed  upon  the 
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wound,  the  flap  i»  put  bafk  in  \\m  original  plac^,  and  left  there  under  proper  aseptic 
dressings  until  the  Thiersch  graftd  are  adherent.     Then  the  cicatrix  alon^  the  orbital 
margin  is  excii^ed,  sind    the  skin -flap  being  laid  ac^rosa  the  eyeball,  its  edge  (which  hat  1 
been  previously  fre'shened  up)  is  tiulured  to  the  wound  along  the  orbital  margin. 

If  a  porti(Sn  of*  the  innjuiictiva  it*  i>resierve<l,  tliia  i«  <*aretully  dissected  up  from  llie 
cicatricial  adht^ioiis  and  nseil  for  lining  the  transplanted  flap. 

For  the  recoil. ^t ruction  of  the  iipjier  lid  a  tongue-limped  flap  \h  taken 
from  the  teni|X)ral  region^ — Fricke^H  mdhod  (Fig.  'i54). 


^s^s 


X 


y 


Fici.  SM.-Fricku 


I  blepharoptasty.       Fifi.  355.— Bk^fft'ii bach's  method  of  blepharopUsty« 


The  lower  lid   eua   be  restored  by  Dieffenbaeh'^  method  of  r^liding  a  flap 
taken  from  the  eheek  upon  the  triaugithtr  wound  (Fig*  355),  or  hy 
1  B 


.■^■^ 


FiC8.  S5B,  357.— iJiiirtoU'B  meUiucI  kd  bkpliaruplttsty, 

Litmioffjf  Mtfkod  (Figs,  356^357). — ^Two  juirallel  incisions  {ob  and  (yi),  which  at  both 
ends  reach  a  few  niilli  meters  beyond  tlie  cant  hi.  jirc  made  through  .^kin  and  orbii  ularin 
of  tlie  Uf>[icr  lid,  aiid  this  bridge*  being  dissected  Irorn  the  tarsut*,  is  drawn  down  to  take 
the  place  of  the  htst  lower  eyelid.  The  lower  edge  of  i he  flap  is  sutured  to  the  skin 
along  the  infraorbital  margin,  and  it>^  upper  edge  is  uniteil  with  tht*  cfiiyunt-tivu.  After 
union  haa  t^ken  place  the  connections  of  the  »kin-bridge  with  the  upper  lid  are  dtdded. 

Tf  ouly  a  |>or!ion  of  (lie  lower  lid  is  lost,  the  ronmining  jKirtinu  ini\\  be 
niuve*!  over  into  tlie  deilM-t,  and,  if  tbo  dfleet  is  wry  large,  a  skin-flap  e:iii  be 
drawn  over  from  the  o|>[><)site  side  to  he  joined  with  the  transplanted  lid- 
[X)rtion — Kito}*p^>^  jnrfhofi  (Fig.  o58). 

For  partial  def<trueti*ai  **f  the  upper  lid  Landolt  has  devisetl  the  following 
ingeniouH  nietliofl  (Fig.  ^59)  : 

The  nasal  portion  of  the  upper  lid  being  lost,  the  surgeon  »pliti»  the  remaining  lid- 
portion  in  itH  entire  c'X  ten  I  in  0*  two  layers,  the  anterior  layer  containing  the  skin  and 
muscle,  the  posterior  layer  containing  the  tarsias  and  conjunctiva.     An  incii^ion  made 
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through  the  anterior  hiyer  Irom  the  externiil  canthus  obliquelv  upward  to  the  eyebrow 
allows  the  anierifir  lnyer  to  be  shifted  toward  the  nasal  side,  where  it  is  united  by 
sutures  with  the  niwal  margin  of  the  original  lid-defei."t ;  suturesi  are  also  put  into  the 


Fig.  3r)9.— Lanrtolt'B  restoration  nf  a  i>tirtiuUy 
ili'str<*yud  uppier  lid. 

Xid-|nargin  from  f  U^  d  to  reunite  the  traiij^plauted  anterir>r  layer  with  the  piisterior 
layer.  The  triaiiy:ular  wound  ifibc)  resulting  frum  tlie  sliding;  id'  the  anlerior  layer  13 
covered  by  Thier!*eh*s  skin -gratis. 

Operations  for  Coloboma  of  "the  Lid. — f  oni^enita!  and  traiiivuitie  co]n- 
boni^ta  of  m(n!rnit<'  oxteot  can  usually  l>o  rrt'tihed  liy  a  candVil  nninn  t>f  the 
iVesht'iietl  cnlges.  Kxteiisive  hicenitiuus  iif  t!n^  lit!  lirnvt^ver,  tifttui  imnluc  e 
so  grtiit  a  di.splaccint'ut  of  tljo  stvere*!  liil-purtiuji  tluit  its  ivpositioM  rwjuirps 
a  r^ular  tmnspIaiUatiim,  as,  luf  instaoce,  in  the  ful lowing  east' : 

In  Septemher,  18>iG,  a  3*nunjc:  iiuui  reeeiveil  a  deep  cut  by  a  pieee  of  glassi,  completely 
dividing  the  temporal  third  of  the  ujiper  lid  of  the  left  eye.  In  Novemher  he  presented 
himself  with  a  long  oblique  «ear  in  the  upper  liii,  with  its  temunral  portinni  so  dij^idaced 
that  it«  edge  ran  straight  upward.  To  relieve  this  deformity  toe  Hrar  was  i-xeiseo  from 
a  to  c»  and  a  flap  was  formed  by  the  deep  iuci»ion!«  re  and  ff/.     Tint-  flap^  being  well 


Fig.  9S0.— Replacemeat  of  liieemted  lid  according 
to  HmU. 


Flo.  301.— Result  of  replaci:?nient  of  lacerated  lid. 


mnbiliKed,  was  then  tnrned  so  as  to  bring  tlie  lid-edge  be  into  its  normal  position  ; 
the  wounds  were  then  closed  by  uniting  the  edge^  tr  witli  ar  uiui  the  neighboring  skin 
ffith  ge.    The  re^^ult  was  very' flat isfaetory. 

TV,  Operations  for  Ptosis*— Patif^nts  suflfering  from  immlvfiis  of  the 

levator  paliiehraruni  iu.^tiuttively  li'at'n  to  elevate  t!ic  lid  to  a  certain  degree 
by  tlie  ai<l  of  the  froutalis  muscle.  Its  (nuitractioiis,  drawing  tlic  eyebrow 
and  the  integument  between  the  brow  and  eyelid  U[nvard,  exert  indii'eetly  a 
traction  upon  the  lid  l>y  whieh  a  moderate  elevation  of  tlie  lid  is  accom- 
plished. To  increase  this  vicarious  action  i»f  tlu^  frontalis  muscle  upon  the 
upper  lid  is  the  aim  of  the  loUowing  ptosis  operations : 
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Panoses  Operation, — The  upper  lid  being  etretched  upon  a  bom  plate,  ft  transversa 
incision,  following  th«  furrow  above  the  lid,  is  made  through  <*kin  ana  muscle  to  expose 
the  tarso-orbital  fascia.  From  near  either  extremity  of  thiti  incision  a  vertical  incision 
(Fig,  3ti2)  is  carried  downward  to  a  point  2  iir  ft  nim.  behnv  the  upper  border  of  the 
tari!(Ui!(j  where  the  one  incision  m  continued  in  ii  horizontal  direction  to  terminate  near 
the  tear-point,  and  the  other  one  horizontally  out  ward  to  terminate  near  the  exteroal 
canthiis.  The  rectangular  Hat*  ^^^*^  Tnapi>ed  ont  is  dissected  up  from  above  downward, 
so  a8  to  expose  the  upper  tarsal  border*  Next  a  transverse  incision,  filightly  convex 
upward  -;na  about  2  cm.  in  length,  is  made  just  a  hove  the  eyebrow.  This  incisioo  i» 
carried  through  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  periosteum.  The  cutaneous  bridge  between 
the  two  hori/jnital  incisions  above  and  below  the  brow  is  underminetl,  aud  the  rectan- 
gular skin-dap  i^  pushed  under  this  bridge  ujiward  and  wltached  by  sutures  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  upper  incision.     In  order  that  the  traction  of  these  sutures  shall  not  pro- 
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Flo.  362.— Paiifta's  operRthm  for  ptosis. 
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duce  ectropion,  an  atlditiojjal  suture  is  applied  at  each  side.     These  lateral  sutures  are 

Easaed  through  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  ana  conjunctiva  near  the  upper  tarsa!  border, 
ut  do  not  include  the  skin,  and  carried  under  the  skin  upward  to  emerge  from  the 
upper  margin  of  the  frontal  incisioju  Tlie  wound  is  dressed  with  antiseptic  dressing, 
and  the  sutures  are  removed  after  four  or  five  days. 

The  effect  of  the  o|>eration  depends  on  tlte  length  id  tlie  rectangular  flap. 
If  it  is  too  long,  the  elevation  of  the  lid  will  be  insntlieieiit ;  if  too  short,  a 
marked  degree  of  lagophtfiuhnos  is  prodiieed, 

Wlkle/^  Operation  (Fig.  364),— Dr,  W.  H,  Wilder  of  Chicago  has  in  a 


Fir..  3W.— Wilde r's  operation  for  ptoRis!  n,  lower  \\p  of  wound  drawn  down,  expo&iog  <&)  lAnxui  and 
Jc)  tAnoorblul  fasria.  In  whic-b  pathi^Tinji stltrhfn  wre  placed;  d,  orbital  tuiirgiij ;  e,  uiiper  Jip  of  woundp 
into  the  deept  pttrts  oT  which  »uturi!»  iiro  finally  rnuH^d 


number  of  cases  relieve<l  the  \tton\^  by  folding  n|x>n  itself  the  tarso-orbital 

fascia  (*^  tlie  suspcns*>ry  ligiinicnt  id'  the  upper  lid  *■)  and  by  establishing  a 
firm  adhesion  between  the  faiic^ia  ami  froutdis  muscle ; 
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An  incision  1)  inches  in  length  is  made  a  little  above  and  parallel  with  the  orbital 
nuuvin  through  all  ^e  tissues  down  to  the  periosteum,  and  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
resulting  scar  will  be  concealed  by  the  eyebrow.  Retractors  being  used  to  draw  down 
the  lower  lip  of  the  wound,  the  skin  and  orbicularis  muscle  are  separated  from  the  fascia 
by  careful  oissection  until  the  tarsus  is  brought  into  view.  Two  fine  sutures  of  steril- 
ized catgut  or  silk,  armed  at  each  end  with  a  curved  needle,  are  then  passed  in  the 
following  manner :  the  needle  is  introduced  deep  enough  into  the  tarsus  to  secure  a  firm 
hold  at  a  point  about  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  third  and  a  little  distance 
from  its  upper  edge.  It  is  then  drawn  through,  and  several  gathering  stitches  are  taken 
upward  in  the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  after  which  the  needle  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
muscle  and  connective  tissue  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound.  The  other  needle  on  the 
same  suture  traverses  a  parallel  course  in  the  same  manner,  entering  the  tarsus  about 
3  mm.  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  first,  and  emerging  in  the  tissue  above,  thus 
making  a  loop  by  which  the  lid  may  be  drawn  up.  The  second  suture  is  passed  in  the 
same  way,  making  a  loop  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the  tarsus. 
The  requisite  elevation  of  the  lid  may  be  now  secured  by  drawing  on  the  loops  and 
tying  the  sutures,  after  which  the  ends  may  be  cut  off.  The  lower  lip  of  the  wound  is 
now  replaced  and  united  to  the  upper  with  fine  sutures.  The  slight  scar  that  remains 
after  healing  is  almost  entirely  hidden  when  the  eyebrow  grows  again.  As  the  buried 
sutures  become  capsulated  additional  strength  is  given  to  the  bands  that  hold  up 
the  lid. 

The  various  operations  aiming  at  increasing  the  effect  of  the  frontalis 
muscle  by  subcutaneous  ligatures  are  unreliable  and  uncertain  in  their  effect, 
like  all  operations  done  in  the  dark.  But  the  excision  of  an  oval  piece  of 
skin  should  never  be  practised  for  this  purpose,  l)ecause  it  produces  a  hideous 
lagophthalnios. 

If  the  action  of  the  levator  muscle  is  not  entirely  lost,  the  principles  of 
tendon  advancement  and  tendon  resection  as  pmctised  in  squint  operations 
mav  be  emplove<l,  and  are  made  the  basis  of  the  methods  of  Eversbusch, 
Snellen,  and  Wolff. 

In  Eversbusch's  opa'ation  the  advancement  is  produced   by  folding  the 
tendon  upon  itself,  like  the  advancement  of  Tenon's  capsule. 
• 

Midway  between  the  lid-margin  and  the  eyebrow  a  horizontal  incision  is  made 
through  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  fascia.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  dissected  up  to 
expose  well  the  tendon,  which  there  is  blended  with  the  tarso-orbital  fascia.  Four  mm. 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  a  small  vertical  fold  of  the  center  of  the  tendon  is 
then  taken  up  in  the  loop  of  a  double-armed  thread,  and  both  needles  are  passed  verti- 
cally downward  between  the  tarsus  and  orbicularis,  brought  out  at  the  lid-margin  2  mm. 
from  each  other,  and  tied  over  a  small  bit  of  rubber  tubing.  A  similar  suture  is  passed 
through  the  nasal  and  temporal  portions  of  the  tendon  respectively ;  the  skin-wound  is 
closed  by  sutures  before  the  tendon-sutures  are  tied. 

Snellen^ 8  operation  *  is  a  tendon  resection. 

The  upper  border  of  the  tarsus  is  exposed  by  a  transverse  incision  and  the  orbicu- 
laris fibers  are  pushed  upward  and  downward.  The  exposed  fascia  is  then  incised  at 
some  distance  above  the  tarsal  border,  and  three  or  four  needles  are  thrust  through  the 
tendon  and  passed  from  above  downward  to  emerge  again  through  the  upper  border  of 
the  tarsus.  But  before  the  needles  are  drawn  out  the  piece  of  tendon  between  the  tarsal 
border  and  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  needles  is  excised.  Then  the  needles  are  drawn 
through  and  the  threads  tied. 

Wofff^s  operation  ^  combines  tendon  resection  with  tendon  advancement, 
and  is  a  decided  improvement  over  Snellen's  method. 

The  surgeon  mak^  an  incision  through  all  the  tissues  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
taraus,  and,  lifting  up  in  a  vertical  fold  the  central  portion  of  the  tendon  expansion  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus,  he  cuts  at  each  side  a  vertical  buttonhole,  through 

'  Report  of  the  German  Ophthalmol.  Society,  at  Heidelberg,  1883. 
'^ /ftiZ  1896.  ^  ^  ^ 
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I 


The  conjunctiva,  being  a  highly  vascular  membrane,  heals  rapidly  after 
injury,  and  so  loosely  is  it  attached  to  the  eyeball  that  an  extensive  loss  may 
be  replaced  by  dissecting  it  from  the  ball  in  the  vicinity  of  a  wound  and 
drawing  the  flaps  together  by  sutures.  No  evil  effects  are  produced  by  this 
proceilure,  and  in  many  cases  no  visible  cicatrix  remains.  With  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  lids,  however,  less  liberty  can  be  taken,  for  a  loss  of  the 
covering  in  this  part  may  result  in  entropion,  or  perhaps  a  narrowing  of  the 
palpebral  fissure.  Large  wounds  of  the  conjunctiva,  after  thorough  cleansing, 
should  be  closed  by  sutures,  and  require  but  little  after-treatment  beyond 
cleanliness  and  protection  by  closing  the  lid. 

Poreigfll  bodies  that  pass  through  the  conjunctiva  are  often  difficult  to 
remove  on  account  of  their  entanglement  in  its  meshes,  and  when  a  sharp 
instrument  is  used  in  the  attempt  to  remove  them  subconjunctival  hemorrhage 
generally  occurs  and  obscures  the  field  of  operation.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  grains  of  powder.  The  easiest  methcxi  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
is  to  seize  the  body  with  forceps  through  the  conjunctiva  and  snip  off  the 
entangling  part,  which  causes  but  a  small  loss  of  tissue,  and  the  wound  heals 
without  leaving  a  scar.  Grains  of  powder  may  be  removed  in  this  way  when 
not  t<H)  numerous ;  otherwise  by  electrolysis,  as  advised  by  E.  Jackson  (see 
also  page  368). 

Operations  for  Pterygium. — The  instruments  used  in  these  operations 
are  a  stop-speculum,  fixation-  and  dissecting-foreeps,  sharp-pointed  knife, 
small  scissors,  strabismus-hook  or  probe,  needles,  needle-holcfer,  sutures,  etc. 

Operation. — The  anesthesia  produced  by  cocain  is  sufficient  for  this  operation,  which 
is  performed  as  follows :  (1)  Thorough  removal  of  the  corneal  portion  of  the  growth  may 
be  accomplished  by  shaving  or  dissecting  it  away  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  scraping 
(Deschamps)  off  the  remnants  carefully,  or  by  destroying  them  with  the  thermo-cautery 
or  by  the  application  of  pure  carbolic  acid  (Alt).  The  method  advised  by  Prince  is  also 
effective,  and  consists  in  grasping  the  growth  with  forceps  near  the  corneal  attachment, 
and  by  a  series  of  slight  jerks  its  roots  or  prolongations  are  withdrawn  from  beneath 
Bowman's  membrane  and  even  from  between  the  corneal  layers.  No  opacity  remains 
when  this  is  carefully  done,  nor  does  the  cornea  become  inflamed.  Next  to  divulsion, 
the  method  of  scraping  the  remnants  from  the  cornea  with  a  knife  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  the  cautery,  as  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  action  of  the  latter  agent. 

The  next  step  is  the  disposition  of  the  body  of  the  growth.  It  may  be  separated  at 
its  borders  from  the  conjunctiva  proper  as  far  back  as  the  caruncle,  and  then  excised ;  or 
it  mav  be  transplanted  beneath  tne  conjunctiva,  loosened  for  this  purpose  either  above 
or  below,  and  nxed  in  its  new  position  by  a  suture  passing  through  the  growth  and  its 
conjunctiva;  or  it  may  be  split  from  apex  to  base,  and  one-half  transplanted  above  and 
the  other  below  the  opening,  as  advised  by  Knapp. 

Others  (Boeckmann,  Hotz)  advise  unfolding  and  spreading  out  the  growth  after 
separating  it  from  the  cornea,  first  removing  all  subconjunctival  tissue;  which  is  a  most 
important  step  in  any  procedure.  Boeckmann  fastens  the  reposed  conjunctiva  (pteryg- 
ium) to  the  head  of  toe  internal  rectus  muscle  by  a  suture,  and  leaves  the  small  tri- 
se  561 
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Fig.  367.— Showinjr  position  of  graft, 
narrower  than  wound,  but  long  enough 
to  reach  across  it. 


angular  and  denuded  space  near  the  cornea  to  heal  by  cicatrization,  which,  he  contends, 
will  prove  an  effectual  barrier  to  a  future  growth.    Hotz,  after  reposition,  coTera  the 

denuded  spot  with  a  graft  taken,  after  the  method 
of  Thiersch,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm or  from  behind  the  ear.  This  graft  is  cut 
slightly  smaller  than  the  area  to  be  covered,  and 
is  placed  in  position  with  or  without  sutures 
according  to  circumstances. 

Hobbs  and  others  advise  removal  by  means 
of  the  electro-cautery.  The  growth  is  grasped  by 
forceps  near  the  cornea  and  lifted  from  the 
sclera;  a  curved  needle  or  probe  is  passed 
beneath  it,  and  then  the  neck  is  burned  through 
with  the  cautery-tip  at  a  cherry-red  heat  The 
subconjunctival  tissue  is  drawn  out  and  excised, 
and  the  corneal  end  is  scraped  away  or  touched 
by  the  cautery.     A  crot^s-stitch  unites  the  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea. 

In  all  cases  of  removal  or  transplantation  of  the  growth  the  conjunctiva  should  be 
loosened  above  and  below  and  the  edges  closely  united  by  sutures. 

Dressing. — After  thorough  cleansing  with  warm  bichlorid  or  boric-acid  solution  the 
eye  is  closed  with  sterilized  gauze  and  cotton,  which  are  held  in  place  by  any  form  of 
light  bandage  or  by  adhesive  strips.  The  dressing  may  be  renewed  ever}'  day,  and 
sutures  should  remain  as  long  as  they  do  not  irritate,  which  is  usually  four  to  five  days. 
When  removing  sutures  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  eye  under  the  influence  of  cocam, 
for  a  sudden  movement  may  cause  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  separate.  The  simple 
introduction  of  the  speculum  may  also  cause  this  accident,  so  that  whenever  possible  it 
is  safer  to  have  the  lids  held  apart  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant  or  even  by  the  patient 
if  he  is  not  too  nervous.  After  the  removal  of  the  sutures  the  dressing  may  be  left  off, 
and  the  eye,  which  is  often  quite  sensitive,  protected  by  tinted  glasses. 

Complications  are  rare  after  this  operation.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea 
has  occurred,  and  should  be  treated  by  the  usual  methods.  Occasionally  a 
small  growth  of  granulation-material  springs  from  the  wound,  but  it  is  easily 
snipped  off  with  scissors  or  it  may  be  contracted  by  astringent  solutions. 
When  the  growth  has  extende^l  well  over  the  cornea  a  hazy  spot  is  apt  to 
remain  after  its  removal.  Pterygium  often  returns,  and  may,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  again  removed. 

Sytnblepharon. — Instruments   necessary  for  the  o|>eration  are — stop- 


Fi(i.  :i68.— Tcale's  operation  for  symblepharon. 


speculum,  vulcanite  spatula,  fixation-  and  dissecting-forceps,  probe,  scissors, 
sutures,  needles,  needle-holder,  etc. 

For  the  simpler  operations  cocain  may  he  used,  but  when  the  adhesions 
are  extensive  ether  or  chloroform  is  more  satisfactory. 

Operations, — The  slight  forms  of  symblepharon  known  as  sipnbiepharon 
anfrriuH  are  easily  cured  by  sepaniting  the  attachment  and  preventing  its 
recurrence  by  the  frecpient  passage  of  a  probe  between  the  points.  Pooley 
and  Searles  each  re|>ort  a  case  in  which  the  formation  of  symblepharon  was 
prevented  by  using  a  glass  or  rubber  shield  which  fitted  over  the  globe 
between  the  lids,  and  wliich  was  left  in  place,  except  during  short  intervals 
for  cleansing,  until  healing  took  place. 
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There  are  several  methods  of  operating  when  adhesions  are  extensive  and 
involve  the  fornix  {mfmblepharon  pokerius).    Symblepharon  is  often  incurable. 

(1)  The  lid  is  separated  from  the  ball  and  the  dissection  is  carried  well  back  to  the 
fornix  (Arlt).  A  suture  armed  with  two  needles  is  passed  through  the  separated  end  ; 
the  needles  are  then  passed  from  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac  through  tne  lid  to  the 
cheek.  Tightening  the  suture  draws  the  flap  down  and  brings  the  conjunctival  surface 
next  to  the  raw  surface  of  the  ball.  The  ends  of  the  suture  are  tied  over  a  piece  of 
cork  or  drainage-tube. 

(2)  TeMs  Operation. — Sliding  flaps  from  the  adjacent  conjunctiva  are  brought  over 
the  denuded  portions  and  sutured  in  position  (Noyes  and  Teale).  The  operation  is 
readily  comprehended  by  attention  to  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Fig.  368). 

(3)  Riverdin  covers  denuded  surfaces  with  small  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  taken 
from  the  mouth. 

(4)  Harlan  has  devised  the  following  operation  where  there  is  extensive  adhesion 
to  the  lower  lid:  The  adhesion  is  freely  dissected  until  the  upward  movement  of  the 
ball  is  entirely  unimpaired,  and  an  external  incision,  represented  at  AB  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  along  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
lid,  which  is  thus  separated  from  its  connections 

except  at  the  extremity.     A  thin  flap,  CD,  is  then 

formed  from  the  skin  below  the  lid,  care  being  taken 

to  leave  it  attached  at  its  base-line  by  the  tissue  just 

beneath  ^^,  as  well  as  at  the  extremities.    On  this 

attachment  it  is  turned  upward  as  on  a  hinge,  bring- 
ing its  raw  surface  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface 

of  the  lid,  and  its  sound  surface  presenting  toward 

the  ball,  and  held  in  this  position  by  suturing  its 

edge  to  the  margin  of  the  lid.     In  dissecting  up  the 
flap  the  incisions  are  carried  more  deeply  into  the      Fig.  369.-Llne«  of  incision  in  Harlan'a 
orbicularis  muscle  when  the  base-line -45  is  nearly  operation  for  symblepharon. 

reached,  to  enable  it  to  turn  more  readily.     The  bare 

space  left  by  the  removal  of  the  strip  of  skin  is  nearly  covered  without  strain  by  mak- 
ing a  small  horizontal  incision,  J)Ey  at  its  outer  extremity  and  forming  a  sliding  flap 
(Fig.  369). 

(5)  For  very  extensive  adhesions  an  opening  may  be  made  below  the  attachment 
and  a  piece  of  lead  wire  inserted,  which  is  left  until  a  fistulous  opening  is  formed,  when 
one  of  the  above  operations  may  be  performed  (Himly). 

(6)  Large  raw  surfaces  from  extensive  adhesions  may  also  be  covered  by  skin-grafts 
after  Thiersch's  method  (Hotz). 

Dressings. — After  minor  operations  it  is  sufficient  to  bandage  the  eye,  and  it  should 
"be  kept  closed  until  the  sutures  are  removed.  After  transplantations  the  eye  should 
not  be  disturbed  for  three  or  four  days,  unless  there  are  signs  of  irritation,  and  both 
eyes  should  be  bandaged. 

Complications  are  due  to  tbe  failure  of  grafts  to  unite  and  to  renewal 
of  adhesions. 

Si^mblephartm  posteriiu  due  to  trachoma  is  scarcely  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

Transplantation  of  Rabbit's  Conjunctiva. — Wolfe  first  suggested 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  extensive  adhesions  between  the  lid  and  eyeball, 
and  several  operators  have  performed  the  operation  with  beneficial  and  even 
surprising  results.    General  anesthesia  is  necessary,  as  the  operation  is  tedious. 

The  eye  and  appendages  are  cleansed  and  the  adhesions  are  divided.  Bleeding  is 
controlled  by  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  hot  water  and  placed  in  the 
cal-de-sac.  Two  rabbits  are  anesthetized,  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  one. 
The  size  of  the  graft  having  been  calculated,  four  sutures  are  introduced  at  its  corners 
before  it  is  separated,  because  after  removal  it  rolls  upon  itself  and  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  recognize  tne  proper  surface.  The  graft  having  been  separated,  it  is  rapidly  trans- 
ferred to  the  denuded  area  and  carefully  stitched  in  position. 

Ankyloblepharon  is  readily  relieved  when  the  edges  of  the  lids  only 
are  united,  but  when  the  adhesions  involve  the  ball  also,  treatment  is  of  little 
avail. 

Operations  for  Trachoma. — Exp-ession  of  trachomatous  bodies  is 
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performed  in  various  ways  by  different  surgeons  and  according  to  the  gravity 
and  duration  of  the  case.     Tlie  roller-forceps  devised  by  Knapp  (Fig.  370) 


Flo.  a70.— Knapp's  roller-forceps. 

and  the  modifications  of  this  instrument  have  aided   very  much   in  the 
thorough  performance  of  this  operation. 

Where  follicles    are  discrete,  as  in  follicular    disease,  they  are  easily- 
expressed    between  the    thumb-nails,  or    preferably  by  dissecting-forceps. 


Fig.  S71.— Noyes's  traclioma-forcupti. 

General  anesthesia    is  desirable  for    the    surgical  treatment  of    trachoma, 
though  there  are  those  who  prefer  to  operate  under  the  influence  of  cocain. 

Operation  of  Expression. — The  lid  is  grasped  with  forceps  near  the  ciliary  border 
and  rolled  upon  itself  until  the  conjunctival  surface  is  well  exposed.  The  roller-forceps 
are  then  used  as  follows :  one  blade  is  pushed  well  up  into  the  retrotarsal  folds  while 
the  other  is  placed  near  the  ciliary  edge.  The  morbid  material  in  the  conjunctiva  is 
then  thoroughly  expressed  by  a  milking  process,  each  portion  being  subjected  to  the 
squeezing.  The  retrotarsal  folds  may  be  treated  separately  by  still  further  everting  the 
lid  and  drawing  them  out.  When  the  conjunctiva  near  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  to  be 
expressed,  one  blade  should  be  placed  upon  the  cutaneous  surface.  The  surgeon  should 
wear  protecting  glasses,  as  the  expressed  material  often  flies  out  suddenly  and  to  a  con- 
sideranle  distance. 

After-treatment. — After  careful  cleansing  with  warm  bichlorid  solution  iced  com- 
presses are  applied  to  the  lids  for  several  hours  to  prevent  pain  and  swelling.  The  con- 
iunctiva  is  not  as  much  mutilated  as  might  be  expected  by  this  rouc:h  handling,  and  but 
little  reaction  follows.  Adhesions  are  very  apt  to  form,  and  should  be  broken  down  by 
the  daily  passage  of  a  probe  through  the  cul-de-sac.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  case 
requires  the  a|)plication  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v-fgj),  and  later  that  of  a 
crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

George  Lindsay  Johnson  has  described  the  following  operation  for 
trachoma : 

The  lid  is  everted  over  a  vulcanite  spatula  and  held  tense  in  this  position  by  a 
double  hook  inserted  near  its  edge.  With  a  tri-bladed  scalpel  the  conjunctiva  is  incised 
parallel  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid  from  end  to  end.     The  instrument  is  then  moved 


Fu;.  372.— Three-bladed  scarifier. 


BO  that  the  last  blade  shall  pass  throuflrh  the  foremost  cut,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  sur- 
face has  been  incised.  The  thicker  the  lid  the  deeper  the  cuts,  and  vice  vers^.  Bleed- 
ing is  controlled  by  cotton  compresses  saturated  with  hot  water.  An  e/ectrolizer^  con- 
nected with  a  Stiihrer's  battery  of  twenty  cells  and  having  two  platinum  blades,  is  next 
used.    The  blades  pass  through  the  incisions  made  by  the  scalpel.     About  thirty  milli- 
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amperes  are  used,  and  a  thick  foamy  cream  at  once  arises  about  the  blades.  Strong 
currents  should  be  avoided.  The  lids  are  then  washed,  sprinkled  with  a  5  per  cent 
solution  of  cocain,  dusted  with  calomel,  and  smeared  with  an  ointment  of  hydronaphthol 
and  vaselin,  1  to  800.  Inflammation  and  swelling  are  controlled  by  iced  compresses. 
There  is  considerable  discharge  and  sloughing  for  forty-eight  hours.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  cornea. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  using  boric-acid  wash  and  the  ointment  of  beta* 
iiaphthol  and  vaselin.    No  entropion  or  ectropion  has  resulted. 

Grattage  is  an  operation  recommended  for  trachoma  by  Abadie,  Darier, 
and  other  French  surgeons.  As  the  operation  is  necessarily  quite  painful, 
ether  or  chloroform  should  be  used. 

The  lid  is  everted  and  held  by  forceps  (Fig.  373),  as  in  the  operation  for  expression. 
SLTid  the  conjunctiva  is  freely  incised  from  the  ciliary  border  to  the  fornix,  and  from  end 
t«>  end  of  the  lid,  by  the  tri-bladed  scarificator  (Fig'.  372)  or  a  similar  instrument.    The 


Fig.  873.— Forceps  for  grattage. 

incised  surface  is  next  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a  nail-brush  that  has  been  saturated  in  a 
strong  solution  (1  :  500)  of  bichlorid  of  mercury.  By  this  proceeding  all  trachomatous 
material  is  washed  out,  and  the  lids  are  then  treated  by  cold  applications,  as  described 
on  page  564.    The  same  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions. 

Excision  of  the  Cul-de-sdc. — This  method  of  treatment  is  very  old,  but 
Galezowski  in  1874  brought  it  again  prominently  before  the  profession. 
Stephenson  also  advocates  its  performance  in  certain  eases,  and  reports  a 
number  of  successful  operations.     The  operation  advised  by  him  is  as  follows : 

The  lid  is  everted,  and  two  moderately  strong  sutures  are  passed  through  the 
extremities  of  the  fold.  The  sutures  are  held  by  an  assistant,  who  by  their  manipulatior 
keeps  the  parts  "  on  the  stretch."  An  incision  is  now  made  along  the  attachment  of  the 
fornix  to  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  but  should  never  go  beyond  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  fold.  This  layer  is  freed  from  its  attachments,  and  the  dissection  into 
the  subconjunctival  layer  is  carried  as  far  back  as  is  deemed  necessary.  The  operation 
is  completed  by  cutting  transversely  through  the  posterior  layer  of  the  cul-de-sac,  which 
comes  away  with  the  sutures.  Bleeding  is  often  profuse,  but  may  be  arrested  by  twist- 
ing the  vessels.  Sutures  are  never  employed  to  close  the  wound.  The  eye  is  cleansed 
and  closed,  and  is  not  inspected  for  five  or  six  days,  unless  complications  arise. 

Complications  are  of  two  kinds — viz.  wound-granulations  and  ptosis. 
Tlie  former  should  be  snipped  off  with  scissors.  The  latter  may  be  due  to 
the  swelling  of  the  lid  which  naturally  follows,  and  will  soon  disappear,  or  to 
interference  with  the  tarsal  insertion  of  the  levator  pal]>ebrjB  muscle. 
Stephenson  always  excises  the  upj>er  cul-de-sac,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  reacli 
for  treatment  than  the  lower,  and  never  advocates  the  operation  for  cases  that 
can  be  cured  by  other  means. 

Choice  of  an  Operation. — Expression  is  especially  valuable  in  cases  of 
spawn-like  granulations  and  diffuse  hyaline  infiltration.  It  may  be  used  in 
cicatricial  trachoma  with  patches  of  hyaline  infiltration.  Grattage  may  be 
employed  in  cicatricial  trachoma  and  in  cases  characterized  by  sclerotic 
ma-sses  of  trachomatous  tissue.  It  is  inferior  to  expression  preceded  by  scari- 
fication.    The  indications  for  excision  of  the  cul-de-sac  have  been  given. 
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Peritomy,  or  syndectomy,  is  performed  for  getting  rid  of  a  thick  panniis. 
A  narrow  strip  of  conjunctiva  2  to  4  mm.  in  width  is  removed  from  around 
the  cornea,  and  all  vessels  going  to  the  cornea  are  divided. 

Kenneth  Scott  proposes  a  substitute  for  peritomy,  as  he  believes  the  latter 
operation  is  rarely  a  success,  in  cases  of  vascular  cornea.  By  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying-fflass  he  is  enabled  to  divide  with  a  Graefe  knife  every  vessel 
passing  to  the  cornea.  He  slits  them  throughout  their  entire  length,  which 
destroys  the  vessel  and  further  anastomosis  is  prevented. 

Subconjimctiyal  Ii\jeotioii8  of  Oermicides.— After  thorough  conjunctival  anti* 
sepsis  and  anesthesia  have  been  secured,  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  is  seized  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  about  8  mm.  from  the  corneal  margin,  and  the  point  of  a  hypodermic  or  Pravaz 
syringe  charged  with  the  germicide  is  introduced,  very  much  in  tne  same  manner  as 
when  an  ordinary  hypodermic  injection  is  given,  and  2  to  4  minims  of  the  fluid  are 
injected.  The  strength  of  the  solution  varies  with  different  operators.  Of  bichlorid 
1 :  2000  or  1 :  4000  may  be  employed.  Trichlorid  of  iodin  and  cyanuret  of  mercury  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Precisely  the  same  results  follow  similar  injections  of  physiologic  salt 
solution,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  of  these  injections  act  by  stimulating  the 
lymph-channels,  and  therefore  promoting  absorption.  They  act  favorably  at 
times  in  iritis,  irido-cyclitis,  scleritis,  and  corneal  ulceration.  They  have  also 
been  recommended  in  diseases  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  but  the  author 
doubts  their  value  under  these  circumstances. 

OPERATIONS  X7P0N  THE  CORNEA. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Cornea. — Small  jmrticles  of  dust,  cinders, 
iron,  steel,  emery,  stone,  etc.  frequently  adhere  to  or  become  partially  or 
wholly  imbedded  in  the  cornea. 

When  simply  adherent  to  the  corneal  surface  or  but  slightly  imbedded  the  foreign 
body  is  easily  wiped  off  with  a  wisp  of  cotton  or  scraped  away  by  a  sharpened  match- 
stick  or  clean  wooden  toothpick.  Such  means  are  preferable  to  steel  instruments  in 
these  cases,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  iniure  the  cornea.  When  the  body  is  more  firmly 
fixed,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  ordinary  steel  spud  or  cataract  needle  (Fig. 


Fig.  874.— Spud. 


Fkj.  HTo.— Angular  lance-knife. 


Fio.  376.— I^nce-knlfe. 

874).    Bodies  which  have  sunk  below  the  surface  are  by  no  means  easy  to  extract,  for  a 
slight  pressure  suffices  to  force  them  into  the  interior  chamber. 


Fio.  377.— Johnson's  mnpnot  for  removing  foreign  bodies  from  cornea. 

When,  theroforo,  snob  a  condition  exists,  a  small  lance-knife  (Figs.  375,  376)  should 
be  entered  beneath  the  body  to  prevent  its  going  nearer  the  chamber.    It  is  then  cut  down 
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QjK>n  and  grasped  bv  forceps  or  pushed  from  its  position  with  a  small  probe  or  spud. 

\v.  B.  Johnson  has  devised  a  magnet  for  such  cases.     Cocain  anesthesia  is  sufficient 
After-treatment. — Espec^ial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  after-treatment  of  these 

corneal  wounds,  for  it  not  infrec|uently  happens  that  poisonous  germs  are  introduced 
and  infectious  ulcers  follow,  causing  abscet^s  and  loss  of  vision  from  resulting  leukoma 
or  loss  of  the  entire  eye  from  panophthalmitis.  After  removal  of  the  bodv  the  wound 
and  eye  should  be  carefully  cleansed  with  an  aseptic  solution,  atropin  instilled,  and  the 
f»ye  closed  by  a  bandage  to  prevent  reinfection  from  the  air;  all  instruments  should  be 
-arefully  sterilized. 

Removal  of  Gunpowder  Grains  from  the  Cornea. — E.  Jackson 
-ftreats  these  cases  by  the  galvano-cautery,  as  follows : 

A  small  cautery-tip,  such  as  is  used  for  cauterizing  corneal  ulcers,  is  brought  to  a 
^^rhite  heat  and  the  imbedded  powder-grains  are  touched  in  rapid  succession,  sufficient 
-time  being  allowed  for  destroying  tissue.  The  resulting  scars  are  not  worse  in  appear- 
.Mince  than  the  stains.  When  possible  the  operation  should  be  done  early  and  oefore 
^lifitision  of  the  carbon  takes  place  (see  page  368). 

Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea. — Tlie  instruments  required  for  this 
operation  are  a  stop-speculuin  or  elevator,  fixation-forceps,  paracentesis- 
needle,  and  a  small  spatula. 

Operation, — ^The  anesthesia  of  cocain  is  sufficient,  except  with  children,  for  whom 
ether,  chloroform,  or  bromid  of  ethyl  should  be  used.  The  eye  is  fixed  by  grasping 
the  conjunctiva  with  the  forceps  as  near  the  point  to  be  opened  as  is  possible,  because 
by  this  means  the  eve  can  be  held  more  firmly,  the  opening  made  gradually,  and  a 
sudden  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor  prevented.    Ihe  needle  is  entered  within  the 


Fig.  378.— Paracentesis-needle. 

comeo-scleral  border  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  and  as  the  blade  is  pushed  onward 
the  handle  is  slightly  depressed  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  iris  and  lens-capsule. 
Next  the  needle  is  gently  withdrawn,  allowing  at  the  same  time  a  gradual  escape  of  the 
aqueous,  so  that  the  iris  shall  not  be  swept  into  or  against  the  wound.  Careful  cleans- 
ing, the  instillation  of  atropin  or  eserin,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  a  light  bandage,  which 
should  be  worn  two  or  three  days,  generally  comprise  all  measures  needful  in  the  way 
of  treatment.    The  operation  may  be  repeated  wnen  necessary. 

Complications. — Prolapse  of  the  iris  into  the  wound  may  occur,  and  when 
it  cannot  be  replaced  with  the  spatula,  it  should  be  excised,  unless  the  prolapse 
is  very  small  or  the  iris  rests  against,  rather  than  falls  into,  the  incision. 

Curetting^  the  Cornea. — A  small  curette  or  spud  may  be  used  for  this 
operation,  which  is  done  for  indolent  or  spreading  ulcers. 

By  the  aid  of  a  curette  the  necrosed  tissue  is  carefully  scraped  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  ulcer,  after  which  the  ordinary  treatment  for  corneal  ulceration  is  fol- 
lowed. De  Wecker  and  Santarnecchi  (Cairo)  advise  what  is  called  "  hydraulic  curetting" 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  methods  and  the  use  of  the 
cautery.  A  syringe  having  a  small  nozzle  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  (1  :  1000),  which  is  then 
thrown  in  a  steady  stream  upon  the  ulcer  and  gradually  washes 
away  the  necrosed  tissue.  Santarnecchi  claims  that  it  is  more 
thorough  and  less  dangerous  than  ordinary  curetting  and  the 
use  of  the  cautery,  as  injury  to  the  sound  tissues  is  much  less 
likely  to  occur. 

Application  of  the  Actual  Cautery.— For  this 
purpose  a  platinum-tipped  probe  of  the  galvano-cautery 

may  be  used.  *       ^®*  379.— Oalvano-cautery 

^  '  points. 

The  point,  having  been  brought  to  a  red  heat,  is  lightly 

applied  to  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  ulcer,  care  being  taken  not  to  perforate  the  anterior 

cnamber.    The  area  to  be  cauterized  is  colored  green  by  dropping  upon  it  a  solution 

of  fluorescin  (see  page  145). 
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ing  to  the  position  of  the  wound.  If  the  prolapse  continues  and  cannot  be 
replaced,  it  should  be  excised.  Large  gaping  wounds,  whether  incised  or 
lacerated,  may  be  closed  with  sutures,  which  should  be  composed  of  very  fine 
silk. 

De  Wecker  has  advised  the  following  method  for  closing  and  protecting 
large  wounds  of  the  cornea :  The  conjunctiva  is  dissected  from  the  corneal 
linibus  and  beyond  the  attachments  of  the  recti  muscles.  A  suture  is  then 
passed  in  and  out  near  its  edge,  which,  when  tightene<l  like  a  string  at  the 
mouth  of  a  bag,  draws  the  conjunctiva  over  and  entirely  covers  the  cornea. 
It  should  remain  until  the  cornea  has  healed,  when  it  may  be  dissected  loose. 
Adhesions  do  not  take  place,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  line  of  the  wound,  and 
these  are  readily  freed. 

Von  Hippel's  Operation  for  Transplanting  the  Cornea.— In 
cases  of  central  leukoma  von  Hippel  has  traiisplante<l  a  graft  from  the  cornea 
of  a  rabbit,  but  the  results  liave  not  been  very  satisfactory,  bec^ause  the  trans- 
planted cornea  has  also  finally  become  opaque.  He  restricted  the  oj)eration 
to  those  cases  where  the  entire  corneal  thickness  was  not  involved — in  other 
words,  where  the  leukoma  was  not  totally  adherent. 

Operation. — A  general  anesthetic  should  be  used  for  patient  and  rabbit.  The  eye 
havinff  been  prepared,  the  trepan  is  gauged  so  that  it  shall  not  enter  the  anterior  cham- 
ber. It  is  placed  accurately  over  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  by  touching  the  spring 
the  cut  is  quickly  made.  The  plug  is  lifted  out  by  the  aid  of  special  forceps  and  cut  off 
with  a  Graefe  knife.  In  a  like  manner  the  plug  is  cut  from  the  rabbit's  eye  and  quickly 
transferred  to  the  patient's.  After  cleansing,  both  eyes  should  be  bandaged  and  the 
patient  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 

Oomplioatioxis  may  be  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  general  infection  of  the  eye. 

Operations  for  Closing  Scleral  Wonnds. — Wounds  of  the  sclera 
are  eommtm  near  the  corneal  border,  over  the  ciliary  body,  and  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ball.  Owing  to  the  frequent  involvement  of  the  ciliary  body, 
extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  management. 

Small  punctured  wounds  require  no  sj)ecial  care  beyond  the  usual  anti- 
septic precautions ;  but  if  exposed,  they  should  be  covered  with  the  conjunctiva. 
Small  incised  and  lacerated  wounds,  when  inclined  to  gape  or  when  their  edges 
are  separated  by  a  bead  of  vitreous  humor,  should  be  closed,  after  the  pro- 
lapseci  vitreous  hds  been  excised,  with  small  animal  sutures  introduceil  through 
the  outer  layers  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye.  The 
conjunctiva  is  to  be  sutured  over  the  scleral  wound  with  animal  or  silk 
sutures.  Large  scleral  wounds  may  at  times  be  approximated  simply  by 
closing  the  conjunctiva  over  them,  but  it  is  probably  safer  to  suture  tlie  sclera 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  staphyloma.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  ciliary  body 
and  choroid  are  not  imprisone<l  in  the  wound.  The  subsequent  treatment 
requires  cleanliness  and  bandaging  until  healing  is  complete. 

Complications  arise  from  injuries  to  the  ciliary  body,  choroid,  and  retina, 
which  may  cause  sympathetic  ophthalmia  and  separation  of  the  retina.  Pro- 
lapse of  the  vitreous  interferes  with  healing. 

Sclerotomy. — The  instruments  for  this  operation  are  a  stop-speculum, 
fixation-forceps,  Graefe  knife,  and  sj)atula. 

Operation, — A  Graefe  knife  is  entered  in  the  sclera  about  1  mm.  from  the  cornea, 
and,  passing  through  the  anterior  chamber,  emerges  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  cut  is  made  upward  bv  a  to-and-fro  motion,  as  in  the  operation  for 
removing  cataract,  until  a  narrow  bridge  is  left  connecting  the  sclera  with  the  cornea. 
The  knife  is  then  withdrawn  carefully  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  prolapse  of  the  iris, 
which  is  apt  to  occur,  and  which  should  tnen  be  excised  (Fig.  382). 
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Fig.  382.— Lines  of  incision  in  sclerotomy. 


This  operation  is  not  as  effective  as  iridectomy,  and  Fuehs  says  should 
only  be  performed  under  the  following  conditions:    1.  Glaucoma  simplex, 

with  a  deep  anterior  chamber  and  without 
distinct  elevation  of  tension.  2.  Inflamma- 
tory glaucoma,  when  the  iris  through  atn)phy 
has  become  so  narrow  that  one  cannot  hope 
to  perform  excision  of  the  iris  that  would  be 
according  to  rule.  3.  Hemorrhagic  glau- 
coma. 4.  Hydrophthalmos.  5.  Instead  of 
a  second  iridectomy  in  those  cases  of  glau- 
coma in  which  the  increase  of  tension  returns  in  spite  of  an  iridectomy  per^ 
formed  according  to  rule  (compare  with  page  578). 

Posterior  Sclerotomy, — The  incision  should  be  placed  so  as  not  to  wound  the  ocular 
muscles  or  endanger  the  ciliary  body,  and  should,  therefore,  not  approach  the  comet 
nearer  than  6  or  7  mm.  The  cut  is  made  with  a  Graefe  knife  from  behind  forward,  so 
as  to  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  scleral  fibers.  There  is  probably  less  danger 
from  infection  if  the  incision  in  the  sclera  is  not  directly  under  that  in  the  conjunctiva. 
When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  fistulous  opening  the  incision  should  be  made  near  Uie 
equator,  as  healing  is  less  likely  to  take  place  here  than  farther  forward. 

Posterior  sclerotomy  is  indicated  in  cases  where  the  anterior  chamber  has 
been  obliterated  and  iridectomy  or  anterior  sclerotomy  cannot  be  performed, 
for  separation  of  the  retina,  for  staphyloma,  and  for  those  cases  in  which 
reduction  of  tension  is  indicated  and  other  operations  are  not  available.  In 
cases  of  corneal  staphyloma  it  may  be  necessarj^  to  repeat  the  operation  a 
number  of  times  before  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

Sclerectomy,  as  described  by  H.  Parinaud,  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing less  resistance  from  the  sclera,  more  efficacious  drainage,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  staphyloma  when  desired. 

Operation, — At  a  point  near  the  equator  a  curved  needle  is  plunged  into  the  exter- 
nal layers  of  the  sclera,  which  are  then  slightly  elevated.  Witn  a  Graefe  knife,  held 
parallel  to  the  needle,  a  flap  is  cut,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  choroid  should  be  visible. 
It  is  advisable  not  to  cut  entirely  through  the  sclera,  though  this  may  be  punctured 
later  if  thought  necessary. 

Operations  for  Staphyloma. — Small  staphylomata  of  recent  formation 
may  frequently  be  cured  by  pressure  fmra  well-applied   bandages,  which 

should  be  koj)t  in  place  until  the  cornea 
has  regaincnl  its  tonicity.  When  this 
proves  unsuccessful  an  iridectomy  may 
he  performed  at  or  near  the  point  of 
huljiring;  after  this  the  eye  must  be 
handaj^i^ed  until  healing  is  complete  and 
the  parts  are  strong. 

A  staphyloma  involving  the  entire 
cornea  is  difficult  to  treat  successfully, 
and  many  methods  of  oi)erating  have 
been  <lcvised.  Probably  the  most  ef- 
fective is  entire  excision  of  the  growth  ; 
thouj2:h  the  safer,  but  more  tedious 
method,  which  sometimes  succeeds  ad- 
mirably, is  by  posterior  sclerotomy. 

For  the  operation  by  excision  the 
following  instruments  are  necessary  :  a 
stop-sjieculum,  fixation-forceps.  Beer's  knife,  scissors,  needles,  and  sutures. 
Ether  or  chloroform  should  be  administered. 


Fig.  383.— De  Wecker's  operation  for  staphyloma. 
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De  Wecker  and  Crit<^hett  both,  after  having  inserted  iietHlles  or  futures 

thn>ugh  the  base  of  the  staphyloinu  to  prevent  loss  of  vitreous,  excise  the 

staphyloma  with  the  knife  and  seis.sorri  and  allow  the  leiis  to  escape.     De 

M'tx^ker  closes  tlie  vvuiind  hy  drawing  the  conjunctiva  together  over  it,  while 

Critohett  pit^se-s  the  sutnres  throuj^h  the  scleni  and  drawn  it^  ed^cs  a<Tnrately 

leather*     The  conjunctiva  is  tfjcn  closed  o\'er  tiie  scleral  wound,     liefei'ence 

I  to  the  figures  will  make  the  steps  of  these  operations  evidentj  which  are  not 

"  now    much   practised,  as  evisceration   with   insertiou  of  artificial   vitreous  is 

pmfemble  (Figs.  38:3-385), 

-AJter-treatanent, — The  eye  is  dressed  and  kept  closed  for  several  daya 
Unless  there  are  symptoms  of  intlammatioii.     Healing  is  slow. 

Complications. — Wounding   the   ctliaiy  body    may    cause    symiwithetic 
Pjplitlialniia,  and  a  general  infection  may  be  followed  by  panophthalmitis. 


FIO,  S81-*Eiiucleatlon*wts8or», 


"SP^o.  ^t— Crltchett'B  openLtion  for  stiiphylomii.  Fig.  885.— Stump  after  Crttrhctt's  operation  for 

fttaphj^lomu. 

Kucleatioti  of  an  Byeball, — Most  operators  prefer  general  anesthesia 
*  oiK^ratiou,  but  there  are  a  fe%v  wlio  ailvise  cocaiu,     J,  J,  Chisolm 

spenks  highly  of  bromid  of  ethyl.  The  instruments  recjuircd  are  a  stop- 
^^pcMmlum,  fixation-  and  dissecting-forceps,  strahisnins-liook,  and  enucleation- 
6cu^8i>i^  (Fig,  386). 

OpemHoH — BonneVs  Methnf^—^he  cojijuncliva  is  grasped  by  the  fnn^epB  near  the 
COrnei,  and  with  the  scissors  is  loijseiied  oatirely  amurni  the  latter  iiinl  a-n  near  to  it  as 
I^JWiible.  The  cJij*aectioa  is  then  e;trried  well  back  iu  ev«ry  direction.  The  recti  iiius- 
f  JC9  are  next  cau|fbt  up  separately  by  a  strabismut«-book  and  their  tench  ins  divided 
cwjsek^tbe  ball.  The  seissors  are  now  prBssed  rbise  to  the  ball  and  dissert  it  frnm  the 
<»rbitai  tissues  on  every  side.  The  enucleation-s<"issors  are  then  pai^f^ed  well  back  into 
*•»*  orbit  until  the  points  touch  the  nptic  nerve,  when  they  are  separated  an<l  the  nerve 
**  metered  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  scissors  may  be  entered  from  the  nj^sul  or  tern- 
'^^alside.  Care  slionld  he  taken  not  to  divide  the  uerve  too  close  to  the  ball  or  the 
elera  may  be  perforated. 

Mmnn  Metkofl, — By  this  methiKl  the  ojieration  is   ninch  more  quickly 
^•rfonned,  but  there  is   greater  loss  ni  orbital  tissue^  which  prevents  the 
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accurate  fittiDg  of  an  artificial  eye.    This  operation,  however,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended when  for  any  reason  a  quick  manipulation  is  necessary. 

The  conjunctiva  is  opened  near  the  outer  or  inner  mar^^in  of  the  cornea  and  dis- 
sected away  over  the  attachment  of  the  rectus  muscle,  which  is  caught  up  and  divided. 
The  scissors  are  then  passed  raoidly  around  the  ball,  dissecting  it  from  the  orbital 
tissues  until  the  nerve  is  reachea  and  divided.  The  arms  of  the  speculum  are  opened 
and  pressed  back  to  force  the  ball  from  the  socket.  The  conjunctiva,  muadeBy  and 
orbital  tissues  are  then  easily  divided  by  rotating  the  ball.  If  hemorrhage  is  profuse 
after  enucleation,  it  should  be  checked  at  once  by  hot  water  to  prevent  the  orbital 
tissues  from  becoming  infiltrated.  The  hot  water  is  best  applied  by  saturating  balls  of 
absorbent  cotton  and  forcing  them  into  the  orbit.  Some  operators  suture  the  edges  of 
the  conjunctiva,  though  this  is  unnecessary. 

After  bleeding  has  ceased  the  orbit  should  be  flooded  with  hot  bichlorid  solution 
(1  :  5000).  A  piece  of  sterilized  gauze  is  placed  next  to  the  lids,  upon  this  a  good- 
sized  pad  of  aosorbent  cotton  (nterilized),  and  over  these  a  roller  bandage  is  tightly 
applied,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  turns  from  below  upward,  so  that  tne  compress 
shall  be  forced  into  the  orbit. 

After-treatment. — When  possible  the  dressing  should  be  changed  a  few  hours 
after  its  application,  as  it  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  The  eve  should  be 
dressed  every  day,  and  the  orbit  thoroughly  flooded  with  warm  bichlorid  solution.  Best 
in  bed  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation  is  a  safe  plan  to  follow,  though  many 
surgeons  do  not  require  it.  After  three  or  four  days  the  roller  bandage  may  be  replaced 
by  a  lighter  form. 

Oomplications. — Secondary  hemorrhage  rarely  occurs,  and  may  be  controlled  by 
applying  hot  water  and  tightening  the  bandage.  Cellulitis,  meningitis,  acute  mania, 
and  tetanus  have  followed  enucleation.  In  cases  of  cellulitis  and  meningitis  deep 
incisions  should  be  carried  to  the  back  of  the  orbit,  hot  applications  should  to  made  to 
the  lids,  and  a  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels  should  be  encouraged. 

Bxenteration  or  Evisceration. — This  operation  should  under  no 
circumstances  he  performed  upon  an  eye  that  may  be  capable  of  causing 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis^  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  but  a  few  cases.^ 


Fig.  387.— Scoop  for  evisceration. 

The  instruments  required  are  a  stop-speculum,  fixation-forceps,  Beer's 
knife,  small  scissors,  curette  or  scoop,  needles,  sutures,  etc. 

Operation. — The  conjunctiva  hjiving  been  dissected  to  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  the 
cornea  is  excised  by  passing  a  Beer's  knife  through  the  corneo-scleral  juncture  from 
side  to  side  and  cutting  out  above,  then  reversing  the  knife  and  cutting  down,  or  after 
the  first  incision  with  the  knife  the  remaining  flap  is  removed  with  tlie  scissors.  The 
contents  of  the  plobe  are  evacuated  and  the  inner  coats  scraped  away  with  scoop  or 
curette.  Hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  hot  water  and  the  cavity  cleansed  with  hot 
bichlorid  solution  (1  :  2(^>00  or  3000).  It  is  very  essential  that  every  portion  of  the  con- 
tents should  be  thoroughly  removed  and  hemorrhage  completely  controlled,  for  under 
these  conditions  healing,  which  is  necessarily  slow,  progresses  more  favorably.  Prince 
advises  cauterizing  the  scleral  cavitv  with  95  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  to  relieve  pain  and 
to  hasten  healing.  The  edges  of  tlie  sclera  are  approximated  accurately  with  catgut 
sutures,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  closed  with  silk  sutures. 

Dressinfjff  and  the  after-ireaiment  are  the  same  as  for  enucleation,  but  the  period  of 
recover^'  is  more  protracted. 

Evisceration  of  the  Eyeball,  with  Insertion  of  an  Artificial 
Vitreous  {Mules^s  Opa'afion), — Mr.  Mules  has   nuKlified  the  operation  of 

*  In  the  opinion  of  the  K<litor,  the  sphere  of  evis<'enitioii  is  hy  no  means  so  limited, 
although  if  in  a  cjise  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  or  irritation  already  developed  it  was  decided 
to  remove  the  exciting  eye,  he  would  |)erform  enucleation. 
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evisceration  by  the  intiwluctioii  of  a  glass  ball  into  tiiu  uuvitv  of  tlje  st'lera. 
In  gt?iieral  t<:'rnKS  tl»t*  ct|M'niti<m  is  [K'tfurmt'd  iji  the  s*nii_'  iiiatuiLr  as  an  <irili- 
Wdvy  eviacuratioii,  but  certain  s|»eeial  precayiiuJts  re^juiiv  to  i^e  noted. 

The  conjuuctivs  baving  been  dis«e<3tcd  from  the  eurae*>-8i"leral  attaclmient  iu  all 
direction?  to  the  enuator  of  the  eyeball  without  disturbing  the  niuseles,  t^vi:<eerution  is 
performed^  after  aoAeissioo  tit"  the  enroei^  in  the  urdiuiiry  uiiiniier.  A  perfeetiy  elesin 
white  scleral  cavity  iUUi*t  l»e  si^cured,  and  hemorrhage  absolutely  cmitrolted  liy  packing 
the  cavity  with  sterilized  jrauze  saturated  with  a  hot  solution  of  biehl<»ri(J  of  mercury, 
J:  2000,  and  by  frequently  irrigatinj^  it  wjtli  a  tepid  tsnlutino  of  the  same  drog»  *S(»me- 
duies  the  hemorrhage  is  more  rea4lily  emUrolbd  with  repeatcil  dry  jmcking^  ot  i^terilized 
gauze  than  with  hot  r*oluti«ois.  A  glass  sphere  (Fig.  *^'^^-^\^  *>f  such  size  that  it  may  be  iu- 
tr«Klueet!  within  the  sr-Ieral  rup  with<»utditlieully,  is  selected, 
its  introduction  being  facilitated  by  slitting  the  sclera  verti- 
cally for  abrmt  4  mtn*  at  the  upper  and  lower  eornen-srieral 
iQargios.  The  in  trod  action  of  the  sphere  is  further  facili- 
ted  by  the  iimc  of  an  instrument  specially  devised  hir  tliis 
ir pose  (Fig.  38>*|,  The  concluding  steps  of  the  operati^m 
cotisHt  in  stitching  the  srh^ra  vertically,  the  conjunctiva 
tiortxonUilly,  dusting  itidolonn  witldn  the  s<icket.  luid  apply- 
ing a  full  antiseptic  dressing.  Indeed,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  rxerci-*cd  to  secure  absolute  antisepsis  during  the 

i*>pt»ration  and  at  the  sulHe<jueiit  dressings. 
After-treatment. ^Tiie  patient  should  be  confined  to 
bed  for  at  least  three  day:},  and  bolli  eyes  should  be  band- 
tl^ed  for  forty-eight  hours.  At  the  eml  of  this  time  fhere  may  l>e  a  daily  dressing^ 
*rid  at  the  end  of  five  fir  six  days,  or  ut  most  at  the  eud  nf  a  week,  the  patierU  may 
t>*?  discharged  from  his  room.  Usually  an  artiticiai  eye  can  be  worn  at  the  cxfjiration 
of  two  weeks. 

Complications, — 8evere  reaction  oceasionally  follows,  with  mark  edema 
of  the  lids  and  rhemosis  of  tlie  e^uijnnetiva.  The  chernotic  conjnnetivu  may 
V>e  ineise«l,  and  the  reaction  eon  trolled  by  oontinuuns  iced  com  presses. 

Karly  abstirption  td*  tlio  sutni\'s,  if  eat^nt  is  used,  may  cause  the  seleral 
Woutid  to  sepanite  iind  the  irlass  buH  to  extrnde.  Sbunld  this  hajipeUjtbe  fndl 
may  l)e  renii»ve{l  aud  the  <i[H'nitiim  converted  into  an  ordinary  eviseeraticm,  or 
a  still  smaller  Imll  may  be  jilaeed  in  |M)sitir»n  and  the  selei^tl  wmmd  onee  more 
cloiit^'d  with  ratirnt  sutures. 

Tlie  stump  after  a  sneeessful  Mnles's  n|Rvration  is  so  snjrertor  to  that  fm^- 

nUhed  l>y  any  tdher  method  that,  if  no  eoiitraindieatiitn  exists,  there  should 

be  no  besitaoey  in    ]ierl"<*rmintr  this  o|>enition  ;  for  oven   if  the   aecident  of 

exirusi*m  ed'  the  bull  should  take  place,  the  remaiuing  stimip  is  far  preferable 

to  any  that  etaihl  Ix*  fc>riued  after  an  ordiuary  euueleathm.     The  danger  tliat 

the  srhiss  ball  ntny  be  broken  is  remote,  alttiongh  this  accident  has  happened. 

Other  Operations  for  Support  of  Artificial  Eye.^ — Claiborne  and 

Belt  advice  spoiifp'-fpyiffiHf/  in  the  (uivit  ior  the  sup] nut  of  iin  artificial  eye. 

After  removal  of  the  eye  a  n;lnhe  of  spouire,  about  tliree-foui*ths  tlu^  size  of 

"ic  eyelwill,  is  ioserted  into  tln^  sm-ket  or  Tenon's  capsule.     The  recti  nniscles 

then   united  i»ver  it  and  the  conjunctiva  over  all,     8nker  prepares  the 


FtO«  388. — Itistruiaf  tit  for  intnxlucing  tbe  gla^  sphere. 


Fn:.  :^8f>.— nlfls»  lmU?j  for  iiitro- 
r1iirtioiiiinu«Ut;riil  euiiartiti-fvls- 
ceriUioti. 
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stump  for  an  artificial  eye  by  suturing  the  recti  muscles  together  with  catgnt 
and  the  conjunctiva  with  silk. 

L.  W.  Fox  describes  an  operation  for  implanting  a  glass  ball  in  an  orbit 
from  which  the  globe  has  been  enucleated  at  some  previous  date.  A  hori- 
zontal incision  is  made  through  the  conjunctiva  and  tissues  of  the  orbit,  which 
should  be  slightly  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  inserted.  The 
upper  lip  of  the  conjunctival  wound  is  raised  and  dissected  away  by  shaip 
scissors  until  a  pouch  is  made  for  the  ball,  which  is  inserted  after  bleeding  is 
controlled,  and  the  opening  closed  by  sutures.  This  operation  is  practically 
identical  with  the  suggestion  of  Frost  and  Lang  to  introduce  a  Mules's  sphere 
into  Tenon's  capsule  after  ordinary  enucleation,  and  close  the  muscles  and 
conjunctiva  over  it  in  the  usual  way. 

Optico-ciliary  Neurectomy. — This  operation,  like  evisceration,  was 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  enucleation,  but  has  not,  for  two  reasons,  filled 
the  place  to  which  it  was  assigned  :  1.  It  does  not  replace  enucleation,  because 
the  danger  of  infection  from  such  an  eye  is  by  no  means  prevented,  as  cases 
of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  have  occurred  after  its  performance.  2.  The 
operation  is  rather  difficult  to  perform,  and  has  been  followed  by  softening 
and  atrophy  of  the  globe. 

Operation. — An  opening  is  made  between  the  superior  and  external  recti  muscles, 
and  the  scissors,  pressed  close  to  the  ball,  divide  the  tissues  until  the  optic  nerve  is 
found.  This  is  caught  bv  a  strabismus-hook  as  far  back  as  possible  and  divided.  The 
optical  end  is  then  seize<l  by  forceps  or  hook  and  drawn  to  the  opening.  The  nerve  and 
all  surrounding  tissues  are  then  cut  close  to  the  ball.  There  is  considerable  hemorrhage, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  replace  the  ball.  There  is  some  prominence  of  the  ball  for  a  time, 
but  it  usually  resumes  its  normal  position  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period. 

After-t3*eatment  consists  in  cleanliness  and  bandaging  the  eye  until  healing  is 
complete. 

Complioations. — Abscess  of  the  orbit  and  meningitis  may  follow  from 
infection  during  the  operation. 
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BODY. 

By  HERMAN  KNAPP,  M.  D., 

OP  NEW   YORK. 

General  Precautions. — The  patient  should  be  free  from  acute  disease 
and  from  exacerbations  of  chronic  general  disease.  The  time  of  the  year 
makes  a  difference  only  in  so  far  as  constitutional  infirmities  are  influenced 
by  it;  for  instiuice,  fat  persons  should  avoid  the  hot  season,  patients  with 
pulmonary  and  kidney  clisease  the  coldest  winter  months,  etc.  Cleanliness 
of  the  skin  and  hair,  as  well  as  regularity  of  the  bowels,  should  receive  due 
attention. 

The  operations  on  the  iris  and  lens  can  be  most  conveniently  [performed 
on  an  ojwrativo  chair,  which  can  be  moved  (on  casters),  so  that  tlie  best 
ilhimination  of  the  eye,  either  by  day  or  by  artificial  light,  can  be  readily 
s(»cur(»d  and  disturbing  reflexes  avoided.  For  c^itaract-extraction  it  is  of 
advantage  to  openite  on  the  patient  in  his  bed,  if  the  bed  can  be  moved  to 
the  source  of  light,  because  the  patient  will  not  be  disturbed  by  taking  him 
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from  the  chair  to  his  bed.  This  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
ease  the  surgeon  and  his  assistant  enjoy  when  the  patient  is  placed  upon 
a  chair. 

The  patient  should  keep  as  quiet  as  he  can  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation,  for  quietness  is  an  important  factor  in  obtaining 
primary  union  of  the  wound.  He  may,  however,  sit  up  in  bed  for  his  meals 
and  get  up  for  calls  of  nature.  In  case  he  is  not  nervous  and  his  attendance- 
good,  the  degree  of  success  of  the  operation  will  be  greater  if  for  one  or 
several  days  both  eyes  are  bandaged  ;  otherwise,  the  non-operated  eye  may 
be  covered  with  a  patch  which  the  patient  occasionally  may  raise. 

No  septic  condition  should  be  prenent  in  any  orgjm  of  the  patient  at  the 
time  of  the  operation ;  in  particular,  the  conjunctiva  and  the  lachrymal  sac 
must  be  free  from  suppuration.  Chronic  non-suppurative  disease  of  these 
parts  is  no  absolute  counter-indication. 

The  oj>erations  should  be  done  under  aseptic  conditions  as  perfect  as  we 
can  have  and  make  them.  Immediately  before  the  operation  the  eye  and  its 
surroundings  are  washe<l  with  soap,  then  with  a  1  :  5000  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  with  which  also  the  edges  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  everted  eye- 
lids are  washed  by  means  of  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton. 

Cocain-anesthesia  is  sufficient  and  preferable  in  most  cases ;  only  in  chil- 
dren, nervous  and  unruly  adults,  and  in  cases  of  high  eyeball  tension,  com- 
plete general  anesthesia  should  be  administered. 

Besides  a  nurse,  the  operator  should  have  at  his  disposal  two  or  three 
trained  assistants — one  to  take  charge  of  the  instruments,  the  second  to  hold 


Fig.  390.— Eye-speculum. 

the  fixing-forceps  and  cleanse  the  wound,  the  third  to  throw  day  or  artificial 
light  on  the  eye  with  a  hand-lens,  which  is  indispensal>le  in  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  operations. 

The  eyelids  are  kept  open  by  a  xcire  speculum  that  does  not  press  on  the 
eyeball,  and  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  lids. 

The  eyeball  is  steadied  with  fixing-forceps^  the  teeth  of  which  are 
numerous  and  large  enough  to  be  firmly  inserted  into  the  episclera.     They 


Fig.  391.— Fixing-forccpe. 

are  provided  with  a  catch  that  closes  them  fast,  yet  can  be  opened  without 
a  jerk. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  IRIS. 

I.  Iridectomy — i.  e.  Excision  of  a  Piece  of  the  Iris, — Its  indications 
are  twofold. 

1 .  To  Make  a  New  Passagre  for  the  Bays  of  Ligrht. — Artificial  or 
Optical  Pupil. — This  is  done — 
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(a)  When  the  natural  pupil  is  more  or  less  occluded  by  malformation  oi 
disease. 

(6)  When  the  axial  portions  of  cornea  or  lens — /.  e.  those  situated  right 
before  or  behind  the  pupil — ^are  so  opaque  or  misshaped  as  to  intercept  the 
rays  of  light  or  cast  on  the  retina  a  less  defined  image  than  would  be  formed 
by  light  passing  through  a  peripheric  portion  of  the  cornea  and  lens.  This 
is  the  case  in  closure  of  the  pupil,  and  opacities,  or  abnormities  of  cur\-a- 
ture  in  the  center  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea  and  lens  (keratoconus  and 
lenticonus).  An  artificial  puj)il  should,  however,  never  be  made  before  an 
examination  with  a  steno|)eic  apparatus  by  dilated  pupil  has  i)ositively 
demonstrated  that  the  new  pupil  will  afford  better  sight  than  the  old.  This 
precaution  applies  particularly  to  maculae  cornea;. 

2.  To  Believe  and  Cure  Inflammations  of  the  Eye  and  their  Sequels. 
— Antiphlogristic  or  Curative  Pupil. — This  is  done — 

(a)  In  chronic  recurrent  iritis,  when  broad  or  circular  synechise  impede  or 
prevent  the  current  of  the  aqueous  humor  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  strongest  indication  for  an  iridectomy  is  furnished  by  the  so- 
called  crater-shaped  pupil,  which  when  left  alone  will  not  only  cause  blind- 
ness, but  the  ruin  of  the  eye  by  irido-cyclo-choroiditis,  and  may  even  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  other  eye. 

(6)  In  all  affections  in  which  prolonged  increase  of  eyeball  tension  is  a 
pronounced  symptom — /.  e,  in  primary  and  consecutive  glaucoma. 

(c)  To  remove  tumors  {ci/sts,  sarcomata,  etc)  and  foreign  bodies  if  they 
are  located  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  ei/e,  and  cannot  be  removed  without 
sacrificing  a  piece  of  the  iris.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  iris  formerly  were 
never  removed  without  excising  the  piece  in  which  they  lay  imbedded. 

(rf)  As  a  step  in  ripening  immature  c<itaract,  and  as  a  preliminary  opera" 
tion  for  subse(pcent  extraction  of  cataract  (see  later). 

(e)  To  remove  prolapses  of  the  iris  after  injuries  and  operations.  When 
a  patient  consults  us  with  a  fresh  wound  through  which  iris  protrudes,  it 
may  be  left  alone  if  the  lens  is  not  injured  and  the  wound  is  not  situated  in 
the  ciliary  region  near  to  and  concentrically  with  the  border  of  the  cornea. 
In  prolapses,  which  happen  frequently  after  cataract  extraction,  the  protruded 
iris  is  apt  to  swell,  become  cystic,  and  in  all  cases  produce  a  high  degree  of 
astigmatism.  In  such  instances  clean  removal  of  the  prolapse,  and,  if  the 
latter  is  not  fresh,  deep  excision  of  the  iris,  is  the  best  treatment.  Also  in 
recent  prolapses  of  the  iris  through  a  corneal  wound  a  clean  iridectomy,  if  it 
is  still  possible,  can  appropriately  be  done.  If  the  iris  cannot  be  disentan- 
gled from  the  wound  and  the  prolapse  is  let  alone,  we  frequently  see  an 
undisturbed  recovery,  with  ]HTmanently  gcMxl  sight,  follow  the  natural,  clean 
elimination  of  the  protruded  iris  by  a  process  of  constriction  of  the  base  and 
snaring  off  of  the  protruded  part. 


Fio.  392.— I^nce-shaped  knife. 


Fir,.  393.— V.  Graefe's  knife. 


The  special  instruments  for  iridectomy  are — a  lance-sha|)ed  (Fig.  392)  or 
a  small  (v.  Graefe)  cataract-knife  (Fig.  39.*V) ;  an  ordinary  iris-forceps,  curved 


,  39fi.-  Tyrrell's  hook. 


\^^^-,  394),  or  its  mmlificution  l*v  >ratliit»u  (Fig.  il\}i})  ;  u  pfur  of  ciirveil  (Fip^, 

^\  or  straight  iris-.-^i'is.sors  ;  a  uietr'   -— ^^'^i-- «"'i  44-...:ij ...u^.L^r™   or^-?.  . 

^liint  hook  (Tyrrell's)  (Fig.  3U8), 


*\  or  Straight  iris-.-^i'is.sors ;  a  uietal  spatula  and  tlt;xihle  probe  (Fig,  397^; 
aiint  hook  rrvrrell's)  (Fig:.  3U8), 


I  EXECUTION  OF  THE  OPERATION. 

^^         1.  Opemue  of  the  Anterior  Chamber. — Suppose  tliat  tlie  &ur|reon  hm^  to  pprfarm 

*^^  \i[»wiirci  iri«It*ctoiiiy,  tht^  most  frrijUt'dt  fase,    Tbi^  [*atient  in  retlinJng  *jti  the  <i|itfratin^* 

~^XHir  near  a  window  i>r  :m  Artriiml  giis-lamp.    An  assistant  throws  light  on  the  eye  witli 

?^liarid-leos.     The  openitor,  stjinding  behind  the  head  of  the  patient,  wi-parates  the  eyelids 

^^JJ^  lUi  a  wire  speculum,  steadier  the  eyehal)  with  the  lixing-iV>reef)s,  xvhieh  he  holds  in  his 

^jjbt  htind,  the  thumb  iieiir  the  bnttun  nf  the  catrh,  the  second  and  tliird  hnp/rs  on  the 

^^ther  brnnch  of  the  foreep?^  opposite  the  catch.     U*ith  tlie  lance-sbaped  knile,  whirh  he 

^    ^Xold»  ifi  the  j^ame  way  us  the  forreps,  he  makes  nn  incision  in  the  upper  ])art  of  the 

^^ornea  at  or  near  its  transparent  mar^dri  it  lie  limhtis). 

The  point  of  the  lance,  applied  at  a  point  directly  opposite  to  t!ie  imjJfin ration  id* 

^he  forceps,  is  thrust  througli  the  eornea,  at  first  somewhat  perpcndieuhirly^  then»  wheJi 

it  has  entered  the  anterior  chanibrr,  which  is  reco^ni^ed  by  the  bright  luster  the  blade 

^ts^oimes,  it  is  pusheii  forward  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  irij^  Jts  deeply  as 

the  intended  size  of  the  ineimon  requires.     Now  it  i>  withdrawn  slowly,  advaneinjff'ttie 

"point  toward  the  cornea  as  the  atpieons  es('a[ies.     This  maneuver  *«honld  be  executed 

with  a  steady  hand,  t^o  that  tlo'  Idade  i>f  the  knife  advances  as  jf  nioverl  by  machinery, 

and  avoids  injuring  the  iris  and  the  lens-capsule  <hi   the  one  hand  or  the  cornea  on 

the  other.     Wounding  the  capsule  would  produce  cataract,  and  grating  the  fKisterior 

surface  of  the  cornea  mostly  leaves  an  indelible  streak. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  tip  of  the  knife  be  sharp  and  flexible,  otherwise  we  may 
hsLve  difficulty  in  i^u-^bing  it  thr«>ugh  the  tou^b  laundlie  of  the  cornea.  Afraid  of 
wounding  the  iris,  we  have  a  tefuleney  to  lower  the  handle  of  the  knite;  the  tip.  it 
flexible,  becomes  curved,  with  the  concavity  toward  the  irin,  and  can  only  witli  undue 
force  be  moVfM  forward. 

2.  ExcisioE  of  the  Iris. — The  operator,  entrusting  the  fixing-forcepK  to  the  hand  of 
an  aasi^itant,  takes  a  pair  id' scissors  in  the  right  and  the  iris-toreeps  in  the  left  hand.  He 
closes  the  forceps  and  introduces  their  branches  into  the  anterior  cluunber  as  far  as  the 
papillary  edge  of  the  irLs,  He  o]>ens  the  forceps,  the  iris  pai?ses  between  the  branches; 
the  operator  closes  the  forceps  again  and  draws  the  iris  out  of  the  wound  (more  or  l€^ 
37 
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of  it  according  as  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  is  to  be  removed),  and  cuts  it  off  close  to 
the  cornea,  the  blades  of  the  scissors  parallel  to  the  wound,  or,  if  he  wants  to  make  a 
small  incision,  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  most  cases  the  cutting  can  be  done  with  one 
stroke ;  in  some  we  may  cut  in  two  or  three  successive  strokes. 

The  iris-forceps  should  be  delicate;  the  tips  of  the  branches  should  close  nicely  and 
remain  closed  when  the  branches  are  pressed  together.  Some  forceps  close  at  the  tip 
when  only  moderate  pressure  is  ap[)lied,  but  under  stronger  pressure  they  close  at  a 

Eosterior  point  and  diverge  at  the  tip.    This  is  a  great  fault,  for  the  instrument,  after 
aving  seized  the  iris,  loses  it  again  when  the  operator  presses  the  branches  more  firmly 
together. 

The  tips  of  the  branches  should  be  carefully  rounded  off.  They  frequently  have 
sharp  edges,  which  make  the  points  liable  to  engage  in  the  tissue  of  the  iris,  drag  it 
along,  and  produce  irido-dialysis  and  hemorrhage.  Hemorrhage  may  also  be  produced 
if,  while  drawing  the  iris  out,  we  exert  not  a  straightforward,  meridional  traction,  but 
a  lateral  one,  which  causes  dialysis  and  rupture  of  the  large  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 

3.  Adjustment  of  the  Lips  of  the  wound.— No  foreign  substance,  in  particular 
no  iris-tissue,  must  be  left  in  the  wound.  It  disturbs  the  healing,  and  may  cause,  in 
consequence  of  the  angular  entanglement  of  the  iris,  very  unpleasant  irritative  proc- 
esses—cystoid  scar,  corneal  fistula,  glaucoma,  suppurative  iritis,  irido-cyclitis,  and  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia. 

The  adjustment  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  can  be  made  satisfactorily  in  most  cases  by 
passing  a  spatula  over  the  wound,  fiat  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  section,  so 
that  the  columns  of  Ihe  coloboma  are  moved  back  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Should 
we  fail  to  accomplish  this  by  outward  pressure,  we  must  pass  the  spatula  through  the 
incision,  push  the  stump  of  the  iris  back  of  the  wound,  and  particularly  stroke  the  iris 
out  of  the  corners,  so  that  the  sphincter  is  clear  in  tJie  anterior  chamber  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  wound. 

During  and  after  the  operation  a  few  drops  of  a  mild  antiseptic  may  be  dropped 
over  the  line  of  incision  and  the  cornea,  as  the  latter,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  cocain, 
becomes  dry. 

4.  Dressing. — Both  eyes  are  covered  with  pieces  of  corrosive-sublimate  gauze,  upon 
which  are  placed  pads  of  absorbent  cotton,  which  are  held  in  position  by  the  classic 
binoculus  (aouble  ngure-of-eight  bandage),  and  the  patient  is  put  to  bed. 

The  recovery  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  without  disturbance.  The  eye  is 
inspected  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  need  not  be  opened  each  time,  unless  some 
irregularity  takes  place.  The  patient  is  discharged  in  from  seven  to  fourteen  days, 
which,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  he  shall  have  his  full  liberty  so  early. 

Different  Methods  of  Performingr  Iridectomy  called  for  by  Special 
Morbid  Conditions. — {a)  Optical  pupils  should  be  small.  The  incision  is  sit- 
uated 2  mm.  from  the  limhiis  in  the  clear  cornea,  and  is  3  to  4  mm.  in  length  ; 
the  iris  is  seized  with  a  Mathieu  forceps  (Fig.  395)  or  a  blunt  hook  (Fig.  398), 
and  only  the  eentnil  portion  excised.  The  coloboma  should  be  situated  where 
the  oi)tical  conditions  of  the  cornea  as  to  curvature  and  clearness  are  best. 
If  we  have  the  choice,  the  situation  nasally  and  a  little  downward  gives  the 
best  sight. 

(h)  The  (/lauroma  pupil  should  he  large  and  peripheric,  1  mm.  at  least 
behind  the  linihus.  In  acute  glaucoma  with  high  tension  cocain-anesthesia 
IS  mostly  insufficient  and  perilous ;  because  the  diffusion-currents  being 
directed  ])criphcrally,  prevent  the  cocain  from  ])enetKiting  into  the  eye 
sufficiently  to  ])roduce  much  effect.  If  the  cornea  be  made  tolerably  insen- 
sible by  it,  the  iris  is  not  affected  at  all.  The  jiatient  does  not  feel  the  corneal 
incision  very  much,  but  as  soon  as  the  forceps  touch  the  sensitive  iris  he  is 
apt  to  ^ive  a  sudden  jerk  with  his  head,  which  may  drive  the  tip  of  the  iris- 
forccps  into  the  lens.     General  anesthesia  is  to  be  i)referred  in  these  eases. 

If  one  iridectomy  in  glaucoma  gives  only  temponiry  relief,  a  subsequent 
one  is  better  than  a  sclerotomy  (compare  with  page  570). 

Glaucoma  occurs  in  about  1  per  cent,  after  extraction  of  primary  or 
discission  of  secondary  cataract.  If  instillations  of  a  myotic — eserin  1  |)er 
cent,  solution  or  pilocarpin  2  ])er  cent. — do  not  cure  the  attack,  an  iridectomy 
'8  sure  to  succeed  (probably  also  a  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber).    The 
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iris  in  such  cases,  as  in  all  aphakial  eyes,  frequently  escaping  the  ordinary 
forceps,  should  be  seized  with  Mathieu's  or  other  forceps  tfie  teeth  of  which 
are  at  the  lower  surface  near  the  tip,  not  straight  at  the  tip.  If  even  these 
(capsule)  forceps  fail,  a  blunt  hook,  passed  into  the  pupil,  will  grasp  the 
pupillary  portion  of  the  iris  and  draw  it  out  of  the  anterior  chamber,  where 
It  can  be  abscised. 

II.  Other  operations  performed  on  the  iris  are — 

1.  Iridotomy  is  practised  when,  after  a  cataract  operation,  the  pupil  is 
closed  and  drawn  toward  the  scar  left  by  the  wound. 

The  so-called  pince-ciseaux  of  De  Wecker  (Fig.  399),  a  kind  of  cutting  forceps,  are 
introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  through  a  small  corneal  incision.  The  sharp- 
pointed  branch  is  thrust  through  the  iris,  the  other  remains  in  the  anterior  chamber^ 


Fig.  899.— De  Wecker's  pince-ciseaux. 

and  in  this  way  one  or  two  incisions  are  made  through  the  iris  and  pseudo-membranes 
that  may  be  adherent  to  it.    If  successful,  an  artificial  pupil  can  be  obtained. 

The  author's 'personal  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
'value  of  this  operation.  After  several  trials,  whicli  were  not  very  satis- 
factory, he  has  returned  to— 

2.  Irido-cystectomy  in  such  cases,  which  have  become  very  rare  in  his 
practice. 

An  incision  is  made  with  a  Beer's  cataract-knife  (Fig.  400)  through  the  cornea,  iris^ 
and  the  adherent  thickened  lens  capsule ;  next  a  TyrrelPs  hook,  or  one  branch  of  a 
pair  of  capsule-forceps  (Mathieu's,  Fig.  395)  is  passed  into  the  opening  in  the  iris ;  the 


Fig.  400.— Beer's  cataract-knife. 


edge  of  the  iris  is  seized,  drawn  out  of  the  wound,  and  cut  off  close  to  the  cornea.    The 
results  of  this  procedure  have  in  general  proved  successful. 

3.  Corelysis  (»i/nech{o(omy\  the  detacliment  of  posterior  (Streatfeild)  or 
anterior  (I^ang)  synechice,  has  not  been  found  sufficiently  beneficial  to  be 
regarded  as  a  standard  operation. 

4.  The  iridenclelsis  of  earlier  surgeons  and  the  iridodesis  of  George 
Critchett,  by  which  pieces  of  the  iris  were  healed  into  a  corneal  wound,  and 
thus  the  iris  drawn  away  from  a  central  opacity,  have  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  easier  and  less  hazardous  iridectomy. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  CRYSTALLINE  BODY. 

The  crystalline  body,  consisting  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  gives  occasion 
for  two  kinds  of  operative  procedures  which,  as  to  delicacy  and  precision  of 
execution  and  to  brilliancy  of  results,  are  excelled  by  no  other  department 
of  surgery. 

A.  OpetatiotlS  on  the  I^ens. — ^^Vhen  the  lens  becomes  opaque  in  some 
way  or  other,  either  partially  or  totally,  it  intercepts  the  rays  of  light  on 
their  way  through  the  pupil.     If  the  lens  is  removed  from  behind  the  pupil. 
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the  object  of  the  surgeon  is  obtained.     This  can  be  done  by  displacement| 
by  extraction,  or  by  solution. 

I.  Displacement  at  the  present  time  is  only  exceptionally  practised — 
namely,  for  certain  forms  of  shrunken  or  secondary  cataract.  It  is  described 
by  Celsus,  and  was  used  long  before  him.  It  was  practised  in  two  ways — 
(a)  by  depression  (keratonyxis).  A  broad  needle  was  introduced  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil,  where  by  the  raising 
of  the  handle  it  dislocated  the  lens  into  the  lower  jmrt  of  the  vitreous.  (6)  by 
reclination  (couching,  scleronyxis).  The  needle  was  introduced  through  tlie 
sclerotic  and  lateral  part  of  the  lens  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pupillary  area, 
from  where,  by  a  curvilinear  movement,  it  turned  the  lens  back  and  down 
into  the  vitreous. 

The  immediate  results  of  displacement  were  often  brilliant,  but  in  most 
cases  sight  was  subsequently  lost  by  ascension  of  the  lens,  or  by  irido-cho- 
roiditis  and  glaucoma. 

II.  l^xtraction  also  seems  to  be  an  old  method,  but  has  been  system- 
atically practised  only  since  the  French  surgeon  Jaques  Daviel  in  1845  re- 
discovered it.  It  soon  obtained  favor,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
the  chief  operation  for  cataract. 

The  following  instruments  are  required  :  A  wire  speculum  (see  Fig.  390); 
fixing-forceps  (Fig.  391),  as  for  iridectomy ;  a  narrow  (v.  Graefe,  Fig.  393) 
or  a  triangular  (Beer,  Fig.  400)  knife,  with  a  firm,  non-flexible  |K)int,  which, 
like  the  cutting  edge,  is  of  the  utmost  sharpness ;  a  cystotome,  the  shaft  of 
which  may  be  straight  or  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  in  which  case  tw^o  are 
necessary — one  for  the  right,  the  other  for  the  left,  eye  (Fig.  401),  and  the 
point  of  which,  with  its  short  cutting  edge  very  fine  and  sharp,  is  to  be 
cautiously  handled  in  cleansing  and  sterilizing ;  a  Daviel  sjK)on,  flexible  (Fig. 
403) ;  a  blunt  (olive-tipped)  flexible  probe  (Fig.  397) ;  a  curved,  flexible,  and 
slightly  grooved  spatula  (Fig.  397),  and  a  wire  loop,  curved  like  a  spoon 
(Fig.  404). 


Fig.  401.— Right  and  left  cystotomes. 
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Fifj.  40?.— (\stotonie  and  spoon. 
Fig.  403.— David's  spoon. 
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Fio.  4^1.— Wire  loop  curved  like  a  spoon. 


EXECXTION   OF  THE  OPERATION. 


Firjff  Step. — The  Corneal  Section. — Tho  eye  is  cocainized.  The  operator,  standing 
behind  the  patient,  inserts  the  teeth  of  the  fixinj?- forceps  firmly  into  the  epi.scleral  tissue, 
and  makes  the  corneal  incision  with  a  narrow  Graefe  knife  held  between  the  thumb  and 
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the  indejc  and  middle  fingers  of  the  otber  hand.  We  suppose  we  have  to  extract,  by  a 
superior  i*ection,  a  hmrd,  mature,  senile  cataract,  the  siiiterior  chamber  being  of  Dontiul 
depth.  Tlie  knife  |«ierce?<  the  eorneu  {puncture)  in  its  trannparent  margin  (limbu.s) 
slightly  above  the  horizontal  meridian,  paasesi  i*traight  through  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
emerges  { counter- puncfure)  on  the  other  side  at  a  point  etirre*ipondin|2:  to  the  puncture. 
The  section  U  continued  by  a<lvancing  the  knife  its  whole  length,  and  at  the  aame  time 
catting  upward  witbuut  changing  its  direction,  parallel  tind  close  to  the  iris,  until  it 
emerges  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  meridian,  where  a  »mall  conjunctival  Hup  is 
formed. 

Second  S/^p, — ^The  Opening  of  the  Oapaule. — The  cystotome  is  introduced,  with 
its  point  backward,  gently  into  the  anterior  chainber  as  far  as  the  pupil ;  then  its  tij*  h 
pushed  under  the  upper  part  of  the  iris,  turned  backward,  and  drawn  acros.s  the  capj^ule 
uf  the  lens,  so  a.^  to  iucii<e  it  1  or  2  mm.  below  tlie  e^juator,  concentrically  with  the 
corneal  margin.  This  maneuver  requires  !*onie  judgment  in  order  Uy  be  snrc  that  the 
ca(>9ule  is  opened  withont  displacing  the  lens  or  rupturing  ita  suspensory  ligament, 
which  would  favor  escape  of  vitreouH  rluring  the  opcraiiou  and  prolapse  of  irii^  later. 

77tirfl  6ifr??.— Expulsion  of  the  Lens.^The  speculum  iss  rcjnoved ;  the  oj  >cratf^r  takes 
the  wire  loop  in  one  hand,  and  Daviel's  spoon  in  tiie  other.  The  ptitient  look;<  steadily 
down  ;  the  ctjuvex  Murlacc  of  the  rtprmn  is  applied  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea  and 
pressed  gentlv  and  steadily  tovvanl  tfw  rrnfre  f/f  tft^  ei/cbfti/^  which  cjmscs  tlie  wound  to 
gape  widely  and  the  U.^ns  to  slip  out  irradually.  When  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  Icna 
hn»  po-^s^ed  out  of  the  wonnd  tin'  l»nvur  part  is  loilowcd  np  with  the  spc^on,  so  that  the 
whole  cataract  in  expelled.  If  during  the  expulsion  the  pupil  doc^  not  dilate  well  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  iris  is  pushed  out  bulgingly,  the  operator  enlarges  the  pupil  by 
pressing  the  bnlginL'  part  of  the  iris  back  wan  I  with  the  wire  loojn 

Fourth  Sfe/*.^-0\esunBin^  of  the  "Wound. — During  the  operation  and  cleam?ingof 
the  wound  it  is  desirable  to  ioi*td  a  few  dro[>s  of  an  antiseptic  solution,  whicli  will  keep 
the  eye  wet  and  wash  small  particles  away.  Remnants  ot  lens  shovdd  be  driven  ont  i>y 
pressing  with  the  finger  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  U|)vvard  over  the  cornea.  Neither  the 
tipper  nor  the  lower  lid  should  touch  the  open  wound.  Pieces  of  cataract  lying  between 
the  lips  of  the  wonnd  mu^t  be  removed  witti  a  well -sterilized  sjnitula.  Also  !«nmll  par- 
ticles of  lens  lying  still  in  the  anterior  chiimber  can  be  strokeil  out  with  the  sjiatula. 

If  the  iris  does  not  return  into  its  normtd  position  spontaneously  or  by  gently  prea^sing 
a  few  times  the  lower  Hd  with  the  linger  on  the  hm'er  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  tip  of 
a  blunt  probe  has  to  be  introduced  troni  the  side  into  the  anterior  chandrer  and  passed 
onward  along  the  iris -angle  beyond  the  vprtical  meridian,  in  order  to  disengage  the  iria 
from  the  sinus  of  the  anterior  chamber;  where  it  is  I'rowdrd,  and  stroke  it  t<»waril  the 
center  of  the  pupil.  If  this  maneuver  siiould  ufit  succeed  or  the  iris  should  show  a 
tendency  to  become  displaced  itgain,  it  is  best  to  excise  a  snudl  portion  of  it,  and  with 
a  probe  carefully  push  the  corners  of  the  defect  out  of  the  wound  buck  into  the  cham- 
ber.    Care  should  also  he  taken  to  stroke  the  conjunctival  flaf)  out  of  the  wound. 

Fifth  Step. — DreBsing  of  the  "Wound.^When  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  the  wound 
is  inspected  once  more,  and,  if  everything  in  »atisfi\ctory,  both  eyes  are  bandaged,  A 
piece  of  sterilized  gau^e  is  put  wet  on  each  eye  ;  npon  it  is  placed  a  thin  pad  of  absor- 
bent Cotton,  the  whole  held  in  position  by  a  rfdler  bandage  or  strips  of  isinglass  plaster* 

The  patient  should  liei^uietly  on  his  back  a-s  long  as  he  feels  comlortablej  otherwise 
he  may  lie  on  the  side  of  the  non-operated  eye.  It  is  advisable  to  give  an  anodyne  to 
the  majority  of  patients  soon  after  the  operation. 

Modification  of  the  Operative  Procedure. — The  conwal  Hi^ctlnn  is  placefl 
more  or  less  In  the  opaque  hfinkr  of  the  anteri<jr  clmniber.  This  fnvors  prohipse 
of  iris  and  vitreous,  uh  well  as  inHamrimtions  of  the  ciliary  body. 

The  section  is  placed  wlthh}  fhf  frfimparenf  cornea.  Thi.*?,  by  elncing  less 
accurately,  tctnls  to  adhesioiig  of  the  iris  to  the  KCiir,  especially  at  the  corners 
of  the  wound,  and  is  more  liable  to  primarif  and  secofnlanf  infection. 

The  «^ction  i.s  made  (hnmuvfrff.  This  section  is  less  protected  by  the 
lld^,  and  optically  at  a  disadvantajje  if  an  iridectomy  has  to  be  made. 

The  opening  of  tfw  rapMnfe  is  made  with  a  cystotome  or  a  hook,  e,rten* 
iivehj  and  in  different  direct Injh'i,  In  this  way  tlie  capsule  is  torn,  not  incised. 
It  has  the  advantage  that  in  a  certain  number  of  eases  the  shreds  of  t!ie  cap* 
sale  are  drawn  to  the  periphery  and  leave  a  sufficiently  dear  pupil,  bnt  the 
laceration  and  nroniiscuons  ij|»eiiin^  id'ten  cause  po>terior  synecljife,  and  not 
mrely  more  or  less  obstruction  of  the  pupil  by  inflammatory  prwlucts  wliich 
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it  is  difficult  and  risky  to  deal  with.  The  opening  of  the  capsale  by  a  periph« 
eric  incision  pennits  as  easy  and  complete  an  expulsion  of  the  lens  as  the 
central  opening,  and  tends  much  less  to  iritis  and  capsular  deposits.  If  later 
we  wish  to  give  the  patient  pennanently  the  greatest  possible  sight  his  case 
arlmits  of,  we  can  do  it  by  a  simple  discission  of  the  wrinkled  but  not 
thickened  capsule. 

A  fiece  of  iris  is  excised  either  before  {preliminary  iridedamyj  Mooren)  or 
during  the  operation  for  cataract  (combined  extradiony  von  Graefe).     This  is 
indicated  in  all  the  cases — about  10  per  cent. — in  which  the  natural  pupil 
does  not  admit  of  an  easy  exit  of  the  lens  or  in  which  the  protrodeu  iris 
cannot  be  reduced  or  is  likely  to  form  a  subsequent  prolapse.     That  combined 
extraction  is  a  safer  operation  than  simple  extraction  is  an  assertion  not  con- 
firmed by  the  writer's  practice  (in  more  than  1000  carefully  recorded  cases  oC 
each  method).     Simple  extraction  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  followed  by 
prolapse  of  the  iris  in  o  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.     This  can  be  remedieczzi 
without  much  tmuble  and  danger  by  excision  of  the  prolapse  within  24  houi        "! 
after  its  occurrence.     In  all  other  res])ects  simple  extraction  is  superior  t^*^ 
combined  extraction. 

The  expulsion  of  the  lens  can  also  be  accomplished  as  follows : 

Cataracts  may  t>e  extracted  with  the  capsule.  A.  and  H.  Pagensteche -^E 
have  tried  this  old  operation  as  a  general  method,  but  had  to  limit  it  t^^ 
hypermature  cataracts  where  the  capsule  is  thickened  and  the  zonula  Zinni^E^ 
frail  or  ruptured.     For  such  cases  it  is  the  best  method. 

In  soft  and  traumatic  cataracts,  including  those  produced  by  operative*"* 
interference — e.  g.  discission — in  excessive  myopia,  zonular  cataract,  etc., 
so-called  linear  extraction  is  appropriate. 


With  a  lance-shaped  knife  the  cornea  is  cut  to  the  extent  of  6  or  6  mm.  near  \\l^  _ 
border,  and  the  capsule  opened  by  piercing  it  with  the  lance,  or  it  may  be  lacerate<^K 
with  a  cystotome.    The  soft  lens-substance  is  let  out  by  backward  pressure  with  the  ti]^ 
of  the  lance.    If  this  is  not  sufficient,  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  is  pressed  back  hy^ 
a  wire  loop,  and  as  much  of  the  cataract  is  coaxed  out  as  will  follow  a  moderate  press-' 
ure.    The  reaction  is  mostly  insignificant,  but  a  subsequent  capsulotomy  is  needed  in. 
most  cases. 

In  tremulous  and  dislocated  cataracts,  or  when  vitreous  escapes  before  the 
lens,  the  fixing-forceps  and  sj)ecnlum  should  be  removed  immediately  after 
the  ojKjning  of  the  capsule  and  the  lens  expelled  by  pressing  tcith  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lid  toward  the  center  of  the  globe,  while  the  up|)er  lid  is  pressed  gently 
on  the  sclerotic  above,  near  the  section.  In  this  way  the  lens  is  moved  into 
the  wound,  plugs  the  giip,  and  by  a  little  additional  pressure  mostly  comes 
out  without,  or  with  but  little,  loss  of  vitr(H)us. 

If,  in  ox(»eptional  cases,  these  external  manipulations  do  not  succeed,  the 
lens  has  to  bo  drawn  out  by  a  traction-instrument — a  s]>oon,  a  curvc»d  wire 
lfK)p  ( Kig.  404),  or  a  sharp  li(K)k— introduced  behind  the  lens,  beyond  the 
pfjstcrior  polo.  The  introduction  of  traction-instruments  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 

For  the  cleansing  of  the  pupil  from  n^mnants  of  cataract  a  David's  spoon 
hjis  been  used  ;  the  remnants  also  have  been  washed  out  with  a  syringe  by 
injecting  a  very  mild  antiseptic  lotion  {irrigation  of  the  anterior  chamber), 
Tli(»se  procedures  do  not  often  succeed,  nor  are  they  free  from  danger.  In 
exiH^liin^  them  by  external  manipulation  care  should,  however,  be  taken  lest 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  pressure  vitreous  protrude. 

Mistakes  and  Accidents  duringr  the  Operation. — Insufficiency  of  the 
corneal  section  leads  to  stripping  off  of  the  cortex  and  bruising  of  the  wound, 
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with  deleterious  consequences.  Its  presence  is  recognized  if  the  lens  presents 
in  the  wound,  but  does  not  advance.  No  forcible  pressure  should  be  used, 
but  the  section  should  be  enlarged  by  a  strong  pair  of  strabismus-scissors 
(those  of  Stevens  answer  well). 

If  the  knife  on  its  passage  through  the  anterior  chamber  engages  in  the 
iris,  or  if  the  counter-puncture  is  not  at  the  right  place,  the  knife  should  be 
drawn  back  and  its  direction  corrected. 

If  the  iris  falls  over  the  knife  when  the  knife,  after  the  counter-puncture,  is 
moved  upward,  in  many  cases  the  iris  can  be  re-dressed  by  turning  the  edge 
of  the  knife  slightly  forward ;  but  if  this  fails  to  push  the  iris  back,  it  is 
best  to  continue  and  to  complete  the  section.  The  exsection  of  a  small  piece 
of  iris  does  not  much  interfere  with  a  good  recovery. 

Disturbances  of  the  Healingr  Process. — Profuse  intraocular  hemorrhage 
during  or  after  the  operation  is  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  eye,  do  what  we 
may. 

Prolapse  of  iris  is  treated  in  the  manner  already  described  (page  576). 

Iritis  is  treated  as  usual — leeches,  atropin,  anodynes,  etc. 

Cyditis  with  capsulitis,  which  mostly  manifests  itself  in  the  second  week 
by  pain,  marked,  deep-seated  circumcorneal  injection,  with  a  round,  clear 
pupil  and  good  sight,  is  commonly  tedious  and  requires  patient  treatment  for 
from  three  to  six  weeks.  Then  the  sclera  gets  white,  the  vitreous  clears  up, 
the  capsule  is  more  or  less  opaque,  but  the  vision  is  commonly  not  greatly 
damaged,  and  can  be  improved  by  a  subsequent  discission. 

Irido-cyditis,  especially  after  combined  extraction,  is  more  deleterious. 
It  lasts  weeks,  ana  sometimes  months,  damages  sight  greatly,  leads  to 
closure  of  the  pupil,  and  dense  pseudo-membranes  behind  the  iris.  We 
should  not  tire  in  treating  such  cases,  for  not  infrequently,  even  if  sight  is 
reduced  to  perception  of  light,  a  cystectomy  will  restore  useful  vision. 

Irido-cyclitis  ruins,  in  rare  cases,  the  other  eye  by  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia. 

Suppuration  may  occur  in  the  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  vitreous.  In  almost 
all  cases  it  destroys  the  eye  by  extension  to  the  deeper  tunics — panophthal- 
mitis. 

In  some  cases  a  corneal  suppuration  is  limited  to  the  lips  of  the  wound 
and  the  adjacent  parts.  The  result  is  partial  preservation  of  the  cornea, 
indrawn  scar,  and  closure  of  the  pupil.  If  the  eyeball  is  not  soft  and  the 
light-perception  good,  an  iridectomy  may  restore  a  moderate  degree  of 
vision. 

Whether  a  beginning  suppuration  of  the  flap  will  be  limited  or  progress 
to  total  destruction  of  the  cornea  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  nature  of 
the  individual  case  than  on  the  medication  employed.  The  author  has  not 
found  that  galvano-cautery  or  any  other  means  has  a  controlling,  or  even 
favorable,  influence  on  the  morbid  process.  Of  the  many  modes  of  treatment 
recommended  and  praised,  the  best  seems  to  be  to  open  the  wound  and  estab- 
lish drainage  of  the  anterior  chamber  by  reopening  the  wound  with  a  spatula 
once  every  day  or  oftener.  Eyes  with  nng  abscess  and  panophthalmitis  are 
beyond  rescue.  Our  endeavor  should  be  to  relieve  the  atrocious  pain  and 
establish  a  safe  and  non-irritable  stump  suitable  for  wearing  an  artificial 
eye.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  poulticing  and  incisions  giving  free 
vent  to  the  pus. 

The  result  of  cataract  extraction  is  restoration  of  useful  sight  in  about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  uncomplicated  cases,  perception  of  light  in  3  per  cent., 
total  blindness  in  2  per  cent. 
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III.  Ripening  Operations  for  Immature  Cataract.— A  cataract 
may  be  mature — /.  e.  opaque  in  all  its  parts — and  yet  not  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  extraction.  This  is  the  case  when  the  lens  is  swollen  by  imbibition^ 
which,  through  the  shallowness  of  the  anterior  chamber,  renders  it  difficult 
to  pass  the  knife  through  the  aqueous  humor  without  injuring  the  iris, 
and  to  make  the  counter-puncture  at  the  right  place.  Usually  in  from  three 
to  six  months  the  imbibed  liquid  will  be  absorbed,  the  lens  will  be  smaller 
and  compact,  and  the  anterior  chamber  of  normal  depth.  This  is  the  time 
for  the  extraction. 

On  the  other  hand,  cataracts  may  be  immature  and  yet  can  be  extracted 
easily  and  cleanly.  This  is  the  case  when  the  nucleus  is  opaque  and  the 
transparent  cortex  jiervaded  by  gray  lines  situated  in  the  layers  next  to 
the  capsule;  or  when  the  cortex  is  transparent,  but  the  nucleus  amber- 
colored,  and  the  j)atient  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Frequently 
enough  in  cataracts  not  coming  under  the  above  categories  the  natural  ripen- 
ing is  so  slow  as  to  (uiuse  the  greatest  discomfort  and  render  the  patients 
unfit  for  work.  Under  these  circumstances  artificial  ripening  has  been 
resorted  to  in  different  ways : 

1.  Opening  of  the  capsule  with  a  needle,  as  in  discission  of  soft  cataract 
(see  later  on).  This  is  the  oldest  and  perhaps  most  efficient  method,  yet  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  ripening  the  anterior  cortex  only,  so  that  after  the 
extraction  we  are  surprised  by  finding  a  considerable  quantity  of  lens-matter 
left  behind.  This  may  not  be  the  case  if,  as  Schweigger  recommends,  the 
discission  goes  dee})er  into  the  lens-substance. 

2.  Iridectomy  and  trituration  of  the  lens  by  rubbing  a  blunt  instrument 
over  the  cornea  (Forster). 

3.  Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  and  trituration  of  the  lens  with  a  blunt 
probe  (Born),  spatula  (Sasso  and  Piscaldi),  or  trowel  (B.  Bettman)  introduced 
into  the  anterior  chamber. 

4.  Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  and  trituration  of  the  lens  through  the 
cornea  (T,  R.  Pooley,  J.  A.  White). 

The  writer  has  used  some  of  these  methods,  with  little  satisfaction.  He 
advises  his  ])atients  to  wait  till  Nature  ripens  their  cataracts — which  she 
always  does  harmlessly — and  if  they  cannot  wait,  he  in  most  cases  would 
rather  remove  an  unripe  cataract  (provided  the  anterior  chamber  is  not 
shallow),  and  deal  with  the  remnants  later,  than  subject  the  patients  to  pre- 
liminary ripening  procedures,  which  are  unreliable  and  require  operations 
for  secondary  cataract  not  less  freciuently  than  where  immature  cataracts 
are  removed. 

IV.  Discission  of  the  lens  is  indicated — 1.  In  all  cataracts  of  young 
people  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

2.  In  soft  cataracts  of  adults  as  long  as  there  is  no  hard  nucleus.  In 
these  the  discission  has  frequently  to  be  followed  by  extraction  on  account  of 
the  advent  of  glaucoma. 
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Fig.  4a'i.— Knlfc-needle. 


3.  In  transparent  lenses  in  younger  people  suffering  from  excessive 
myopia,  16  D.  and  over. 

InMnivients, — Fixing-forceps,  a  discission-needle,  or  small  knife-needle 
(Fig.  405). 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  CAPSULE. 
77i€  execution  of  dkcismon  varies  under  ditFerent  conditions. 
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For  division  of  Bo/t^  zonular^  and  partial  cakimch  the  operator  t'hooses  a  short 
koife-needle^  tUrusts  it  through  the  cornea  mid  way  between  center  and  circuniference, 
and  through  the  caj>^ule,  2  mm.  beyond  it«  center*;  draws  it  back  to  make  u  horiisontal 
iuciiiion  of  4  mm,  through  the  capsule;  then  he  rotiit<^  the  instrument  W>°,iranstixea 
the  capdule  2  mm.  above  the  horizontal  incision  and  cuts  down  into  the  horizonkil  in- 
cision ;  now  he  turns  the  needle  1HI>\  tranHtixes  tlie  capsule  2  mm,  beluw  the  horizontal 
incii*ion,  and  cuLh  upward  into  the  hitter.  lu  this  way  the  caosule  is  opened  hy  a 
crucial  incisiion  of  4  mm.  in  either  direction.  The  cuts  should  be  .superficial,  lest  the 
lens  by  too  rapid  imhibition  sAvtdl  too  much  and  fa  use  glaucoma.  Yel  a  anmll  particle 
of  lens-substance  may  be  pushed  with  tht^  needle  into  the  anterior  chum ber,  for  small 
and  superficial  openingn  of  the  capsule  may  clone  again  and  hiive  no  effect.  In  most 
cases  the  disci^nion  has  to  be  repcjited  several  tinie.s,  and  the  hL^t  time  the  posterior 
capsule  should  be  dividc<l,  otherAvise  it  will  l>y  wrinkling  and  dotting  obstruct  the  pupil 
sabseqtieutly. 

For  the  removal  of  tlie  tninispiirt'iit  lens  in  dij^en  of  excemtre  vttfopia  the 
same  precautions;  and  ix^pinited  opt^raticms  have  been  made,  bntDn  Fukala,  the 
chief  ad VLKnitc  of  tlte  **  t^|>emtivc  treatment  of  myopia,"  now  reoonnnends 
breakini^  up  tin*  lens  in  the  liiNt  (iperatinn  by  extensive  disois.^ifia,  .soon  te>  l>e 
fijilovveil  by  extraetion.  The  writer  has  no  personal  experienee  in  renniving 
the  transparent  lens  in  niyupia.  The  nperatiun  has  been  pratHisod  of  late  by 
a  number  of  eminent  European  oenli.sts,  and^  on  the  whole,  favorably  com- 
mented upon.  It  U  like  ctpei^ating  on  zonular  otarnet,  and  siiid  to  have  no 
influence  nn  the  fundus  chauLCcs.  Ileiuorrlm^e  in  the  vitreous  and  detaeh- 
ment  of  the  retina  Ijave  been  indieed  after  the  oper:itiou.  In  a  large  number 
of  ca-ics  tlie  visual  test.s  after  tlie  «^p(^rati<m  have  discovered  a  retnarkable 
increiu^  of  the  sharjuiess  of  vision  (see  also  paL^e  2:^4). 

B.  Operations  on  tlie  Capsule,  the  so-called  Secondary  Cata- 
ract,— Fur  seeondarv  eataraet  many  operative  prorediu'es  have  been  recom- 
mende<l. 

1.  //McrWo^i  is  iudit  ate^l  for  all  obstruct  ions  of  the  pupil  that  can  be  eut 
with  a  ^milll  knife  *u'  a  needle.  It  is  rarcdy  tiiat  the  capsule,  when  partially  or 
totally  left  in  the  eye,  remains  permanently  clear;  it  wriiifcles,  dots,  and 
thickens,  ditninishitig  the  vision  nuire  ami  more.  Diseissicm  should  be  done 
if  the  vision  \^  less  than  ?J{.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  from  six  to  twelve 
^eeks  after  the  extraction,  when  all  irritation  lias  passed  and  the  capsule 
has  not  yet  become  thick  and  tough.  It  can  Ijc  done,  however,  at  any  later 
periotK     For  nian\'  years  the  writer  Ima  opet*ated  in  the  following  way  : 

The  eye  is  cocainized,  the  pupil  dilated.  An  assistant  throws  the  focal  point  of  an 
intense  pencil  of  li^ht  (Arjrand  jra^^-burner,  incandescent  pis,  or  electric  light;  large 
hand  lensj  on  the  capsule,  leiiving  half  of  the  cornea,  thnmtrli  which  the  operator  looks, 
unilluininatetl.  The  ojienUor  han  previou?ily  examined  the  eye  with  fociil  light  and  the 
ophtlialmo?*cope  to  iiseertain  how  much  di  mi  nation  of  sight  is  attributable  to  the  ctip- 
jiule.  If  he  irets  a  clear  imsige  of  the  fundus,  eystottany  h  out  of  the  question  ;  further, 
he  Un^  to  find  out  where  the  cap  sale  is  least  tough  in  order  to  determine  where  and  in 
vhieh  direction  it  should  be  split.  The  plan  of  the  operation  h  the  same  as  in  discission 
irf  toft  cataract  (see  above). 

r  :jf\j^  straight  knife-needle  with  a  sharp  point,  a  sharp  cutting  edge  and  a  rounded  back 
'wSed.  The  blade  and  shaft  should  be  so  proportioned  that  the  shafit  just  filh  the 
wound  made  by  the  blade.  Hickle-shaped  needles  do  not  readily  stab  the  delicate, 
rla^ttic,  and  readily  escaping  pieces  of  capsule  when  th*'  tirst  ineisinn  hits  been  made. 
Ncedl®  of  so  little  width  as  liere  refpiired  cannot  he  made  sharp  if  they  have  two  cut^ 
ling  edges  instead  of  one  and  a  back,  as  on  a  knife.  With  a  well-made  knife-nccdle 
three  incisions  can  he  made  without  escape  of  aqueous  humor  or  bruLsing  of  the  edges  of 
the  punctu re-canal  in  the  cornea. 

The  capsule  mast  be  divided  by  two  incisions  (no  tearing), T-shaped  ;  sometimes 
three  incisions,  -h,  eruciab  Bands  olfermg  resistance  must  be  let^  alone:  it  suHices  to 
clear  the  8pace  beside  them.     The  needle  should  not  be  entered  more  deeply  into  the 
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yitreous  than  is  necessary  to  split  the  capsule.  The  incision  should  be  efifected  by  the 
simultaneous  movement  of  a  lever  and  a  knife  which  is  gradually  withdrawn,  the  corneal 
puncture  being  the  fulcrum.  The  handle  of  the  knife-needle  is  to  be  held  between  the 
brawn  of  the  thumb  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  index  and  ring  finders  on  the  other,  so 
that  an  axis  rotation  of  180^  can  be  easily  and  securely  made.  If  by  some  accident  or 
other  the  splitting  of  the  capsule  has  been  insufficient,  no  harm  is  done  bv  introducing 
the  needle  again,  from  another  point  of  the  cornea,  in  the  same  sitting  or  later  on. 

The  reaction  of  this  operation  is  mostly  insignificant.  The  writer  has  done 
this  operation  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  times  and  never  lost  an  eye  by 
it,  and  rarely  ever  damaged  one.  Suppuration  has  never  followed,  but  glau- 
coma occurred  every  now  and  then,  in  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  has 
always  been  cured  by  a  myotic  or  an  iridectomy.  The  results  for  sight  have 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  sharpness  of  sight,  once  acquired,  was  not  lost 
again  by  a  disease  that  was  in  causal  connection  with  the  operation,  if  excep- 
tion is  made  of  cases  of  subsequent  glaucoma  which  were  inaccessible  to 
treatment.  The  patients  should  be  warned  not  to  let  themselves  be  deluded 
by  the  absence  of  disciomfort  during  the  first  days,  but  avoid  exposure  and 
over-exertion,  and,  should  irritation  occur,  at  once  consult  an  oculist  and 
have  a  myotic  instilled  or  an  iridectomy  made  if  glaucoma  be  present.  The 
cases  are  very  rare,  however.* 

2.  Cystectomy f  iindeetoiny,  iridotomyy  or  irido-cysf^domy  should  be  done  if 
the  pupil  is  occupied  by  tough  pseudo-menibranes  or  closed  altogether.  The 
operations  are  described  before  (see  pages  577-579). 

3.  In  cases  of  tough  capsules  a  double-needle  dilaceration  may  be  done. 
One  needle  is  introduced  with  one  hand  through  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea 
and  thrust  through  the  center  of  the  lens,  and  held  there  ;  another  is  intro- 
duced with  the  other  hand  through  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  and 
thrust  through  the  aperture  in  the  capsule  which  the  first  needle  has  made. 
By  approaching  the  handles  to  each  other  the  points  diverge,  and  tear  a  hole 
into  the  capsule  without  dragging  on  the  ciliary  processes.  By  this  pro- 
cedure we  often  succeed  in  making  a  permanently  good  opening  in  the 
capsule.     It  is  not  hazardous. 

*  Operations  on  the  capsule  for  secondary  cataract  are  dreaded  by  many  experienced 
operators,  who  have  lost  eyes  (which  had  obtained  useful  vision  through  extraction  of 
primary  cataract)  by  the  severest  inflammations,  including  suppuration  and  panophthal- 
mitis. The  reason  why  the  writer  thus  far  has  escaped  such  sad  experience  probably  is 
that  he  performs  the  extraction  with  a  view  to  supplement  it  by  a  discission — namely,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  is  in  his  power,  any  reaction  that  may  lead  to  the 
deposition  of  inflammatory  products  in  the  pupil.  This  obiect,  he  thinks,  is  obtained, 
more  than  by  anything  else,  by  the  peripheric  incision  of  the  capsule,  which  is  rarely 
followed  by  iritic  processes.  His  statistics  of  many  hundred  cases  show  the  average 
acuteness  of  sight  to  be  f  jf  before  and  i%  after  the  secondary  operation.  The  latter  is 
done  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  consists  nearlv  always  in  a  discission.  In 
less  than  2  per  cent,  has  he  had  occasion  to  make  another  operation  for  secondary 
cataract. 

The  after-treatment  of  cataract  operations  has  been  mentioned  above  in 
different  places,  the  dressing  on  page  578,  the  operative  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the 
iris  on  page  576.  To  prevent  accidental  injury,  in  particular  iris-prolapse,  various  kinds 
of  masks  are  in  use.  Some  masks  imply  danger  by  themselves,  all  are  more  or  less 
uncomfortable,  and  many  patients  of  the  author  have  preferred  to  have  their  hands  tied. 
It  is  advisable  to  inspect  the  eye  the  day  after  the  operati(m  and  remove  an  iris-prolapse, 
if  there  should  be  any,  at  once.  The  bandage  may  be  removed  from  the  non-operated 
eye  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  from  the  operated  eye  several  days  later.  The  patient 
may  be  kept  in  bed  for  five  or  six  days,  old  people  less,  for  fear  of  hypostatic  pneumonia. 
Attacks  or  mania  are  combatted  by  hypodermic  injections  of  hyoscin,  gr.  ^hji  P^o  dosi. 
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By  S.  C.  AYRES,  M.  D., 
of  cincinnati. 


Operations  upon  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  necessan^  for  the  relief  of 
concomitant  and  paralytic  strabismus,  as  well  as  for  want  of  balance  in  oppos- 
ing muscles  where  squint  does  not  exist. 

The  surgical  correction  of  strabismus  includes  tenotomy  of  one  or  more 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  or  advancement  combined  with  tenotomy.  Partial  and 
ooraplete  tenotomies  are  also  performed  to  correct  various  tyi)es  of  hetero- 
phoria,  and  advancement  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Finally, 
advancement  preceded  by  tenotomy  of  the  opposing  muscle  is  utilized  to 
relieve  the  faulty  results  of  strabismus  operations,  or  in  certain  cases  to 
counteract  the  deviation  produced  by  paralytic  squint. 

I.  Complete  Tenotomy.— (a)  Tenotomy  of  the  Intemus. — The  oper- 
ation for  convergent  strabismus  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted  is  the 
one  devised  by  v.  Graefe.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  operations,  and  has 
only  one  disadvantage,  if  it  may  properly  be  so  called — namely,  the  necessity 
of  a  suture  in  the  conjunctiva.     It  is  performed  in  the  following  way  : 

After  the  conjunctiva  is  cocainized  the  lids  are  separated  by  a  spring  speculum,  and 
an  assistant  seizes  the  conjunctiva  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea  and  rotates  the 
eye  directly  outward  in  the  axis  of  the  commissure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  the  patient  to  turn  the  eye  upward.  The  operator  grasps  the  conjunctiva  with 
a  pair  of  forceps  directly  over  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  muscle,  raises  it,  and 
makes  an  opening,  either  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
easy  introduction  of  the  hook.  Next,  the  subconjunctival  tissue  is  incised,  so  as  to 
expose  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  and  the  hook  is  passed  beneath  the  tendon,  care  being 
exercised  to  secure  the  entire  tendon.  The  muscle  is  severed  close  to  its  insertion  in  the 
sclera  with  two  or  three  cuts  of  the  scissors. 

An  examination  should  now  be  made  with  the  hook,  above  and  below,  to  determine 
whether  the  tendon  has  been  entirely  severed,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  any  offshoots 
remain  which  may  limit  the  motion  of  the  eye  outward.  If  the  patient  is  not  anesthe- 
tized, this  may  be  readily  determined  by  directing  him  to  forcibly  rotate  the  eye  out- 
ward. The  patient  should  next  be  directed  to  "  fix  "  an  object  near  by — the  point  of  a 
pencil  or  the  tip  of  the  finger.  If  convergence  still  remains,  the  effect  of  the  operation 
may  be  increased  by  incising  the  capsule  of  Tenon.  This  should  be  done  with  care, 
ana,  after  snipping  the  capsule  above  and  below  the  severed  tendon,  adduction  and 
abduction  should  be  tested.  If  the  effect  is  satisfactory,  the  conjunctival  wound  should 
be  closed  with  one  or  two  sutures,  both  eyes  bandaged,  and  the  patient  reouired  to  remain 
within  doors  until  the  following  day,  when  the  bandage  may  be  removea. 

If  too  much  effect  has  been  produced,  a  suture  should  at  once  be  inserted  in  the  cut 
end  of  the  muscle  from  within  outward  and  brought  out  through  the  conjunctiva  close 
lo  the  cornea.  It  should  be  securely  tied,  and  then  a  bandage  applied,  as  above  di- 
rected, until  the  following  day,  when  the  eye  should  be  opened  and  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  visual  act  The  primary  suture  may  be  removea  on  the  second  day  after  the 
operation,  but  when  a  suture  is  introduced  to  counteract  excessive  effect  it  should 
remain  for  two  or  three  days. 

(6)  The  suboondunctival  operation,  commonly  known  as  Critchett's 
operation^  is  done  in  the  following  way : 
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The  eye  having  been  cocainized,  the  lids  are  separated  by  a  spring  speculum  (it  is 
supposed  the  internal  rectus  is  to  be  operated  upon),  and  an  assistant  firmly  seizee  with 
forceps  the  conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  cornea  to 
prevent  rotation  of  the  eye  on  its  axis.  The  operator  next  raises  the  conjunctiva  with  a 
nne- toothed  forceps  over  the  lower  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  makes  an  opening 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  easy  insertion  of  the  scissors  and  hook.  It  is  better  to  have 
this  opening  too  large  than  too  small.  After  the  incision  of  the  conjunctiva  the  sub- 
conjunctival tissue  is  divided  by  successive  short  snip>s  with  the  scissors,  and  undermined 
in  the  direction  of  the  caruncle,  until  an  opening  is  made  in  the  capsule  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  operator  easily  to  introduce  the  hook.  The  hook,  held  in  the  right 
hand,  is  inserted  on  the  flat,  its  point  in  contact  with  the  sclera,  and  is  passed  under  the 
muscle  and  drawn  toward  the  insertion  of  its  tendon.  Then  the  point  is  elevated  until 
it  raises  the  conjunctiva  in  a  tent-like  manner.  The  hook  is  now  grasped  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator,  the  assistant  removes  the  forceps,  and  the  tendon  is  severed  by  a 
series  of  short  snips  until  the  lessening  of  resistance  and  the  elevation  of  the  hook 
under  the  conjunctiva  indicate  complete  division  of  the  tendon.  Where  the  tendinous 
insertion  is  broad  it  mav  not  be  entirely  taken  up  on  the  hook,  and  another  attempt  to 
secure  it  should  be  made.  After  the  section  has  been  performed  the  hook  should  be 
swept  through  the  opening  in  order  to  catch  any  strands  which  may  have  escaped 
division.  If  a  decided  effect  is  desired,  the  opening  in  the  capsule,  above  and  below, 
may  be  enlarged. 

The  conjunctival  wound  does  not  need  a  suture  to  close  it,  and  only  a  compress 
bandage  for  a  day  is  necessary.  It  is  more  difficult  to  perform  this  operation  than  the 
one  previously  described,  because  the  tendon  cannot  be  seen,  but  only  felt.  Sometimes 
with  an  unruly  patient  the  cutting  is  not  smooth  ;  occasionally  the  tendon  slips  off  the 
hook.  Straight  scissors  are  better  in  this  operation  than  curved,  although  the  operator 
may  use  the  kind  he  prefers. 

(c)  Snellen's  Method. — Snellen  makes  a  vertical  incision  in  the  conjunctiva 
directly  over  the  middle  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  After  the  opening  has  been 
sufficiently  enlarged  and  the  tendon  exposed  he  seizes  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
makes  an  opening  or  buttonhole  in  it,  through  which  he  passes  the  hook  and  cuts 
the  upper  portion,  and  then  the  lower  portion,  of  the  tendon  in  succession,  close  to  the 
sclerotic.  The  subsequent  dressings  are  the  same  as  after  the  Graefe  operation.  He 
claims  that  this  method  does  not  interfere  with  the  capsule  of  Tenon  or  with  the  indirect 
insertion  of  the  muscle  in  its  connection  with  the  capsule. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  a  tenotomy,  in  certain  cases  Knapp 
inserts  a  suture  through  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclera  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  eye  and  passes  it  through  the  skin  beyond  the  outer  canthus,  wliere  it 
is  tied  and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  hours.  If  insufficient  effect  is  found  to 
exist  the  day  after  the  operation,  it  can  be  remedied  in  some  cases  by  again 
cocainizing  the  eye  and  opening  the  wound,  and  passing  the  hook  under  the 
tendon  and  separating  it  from  the  sclera. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  and  strength  of  internal  recti 
muscles.  The  hook  can  be  readily  j>ushed  beneath  most  of  them,  but  occa- 
sionally a  tendon  is  found  which  is  thick  and  broad,  and  apparently  drawn 
very  tightly  over  the  s(;lerotic,  and  which  ])resents  an  unusual  amount  of 
resistance.  In  such  cases  only  the  point  of  a  hook  can  be  inserted  under- 
neath the  tendon,  which  must  be  severed  by  successive  short  snips.  In  these 
ca.ses  there  is  danger  of  perforating  the  sclerotic. 

Choice  of  Operation. — It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  tenotomies  of  the 
internal  rectus  are  performed  either  by  Graefe's  or  Critchett's  method.  The 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  operator  will  be  his  guide  in  choosing  the  one 
best  suited  to  each  individual  case.  The  writer  prefers  the  subconjunctival 
operation. 

((I)  Tenotomy  of  an  Extemus. — This  is  accomi>lished  in  a  manner 
identical  WMth  that  described  in  connection  with  the  internus.  The  external 
rectus  is  inserted  farther  from  the  cornea  (7  to  8  mm.)  than  the  internus,  its 
insertion  is  not  so  broad,  and  it  is  more  lax  than  the  inner  muscle.  The 
effects  of  its  division  are  not  so  marked  as  those  seen  after  tenotomy  of  the 
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intemus,  and  hence  are  often  disappointing.     Xot  infrequently  it  is  necessary 
to  tenotomize  both  externi  simultaneously. 

(c)  Ghniening's  Method. — In  absolute  divergent  strabismus  Dr.  Gruening 
tenotomizes  both  external  recti  at  one  sitting,  as  follows : 

Where  the  divergence  is  not  more  than  2  mm.  the  tendons  are  divided  at  their  inser- 
tion. Whenever  the  deviation  measures  more  than  2  mm.  the  tendons  are  divided  at  a 
distance  from  their  insertion,  this  distance  corresponding  to  the  degree  of  squint. 
When  the  deviation  amounts  to  5  mm.  by  the  corneal  reflex,  both  tendons  are  divided 
at  that  distance  from  the  points  of  insertion.  After  closing  the  conjunctival  wound  a 
silk  suture  is  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  over  both  interni  muscles  in  a  line  with 
the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  cornea,  and  tied  over  a  pledget  of  cotton  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.    This  position  is  maintained  twenty-four  hours. 

(/)  Tenotomy  of  the  Superior  and  the  Inferior  Rectus. — In  operating 
on  the  superior  and  the  inferior  rectus  muscles  the  same  precautions  are  required 
as  in  oi>erations  on  the  internal  and  external  muscles.  It  is  better  to  employ 
the  open  method  by  cutting  down  upon  and  exposing  the  insertion  of  the 
tendon. 

II.  Graduated  or  Partial  Tenotomy.— Operations  on  the  internal, 
external,  and  vertical  muscles  for  esophoria,  exophoria,  and  hyperphoria  are 
made  by  partial  or  graduated  tenotomies,  as  devised  by  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Stevens. 
The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  partially  severed,  and  then  a  test  of  the  effect 
pnxluced  is  made  and  the  o|)eration  continue<l  until  the  desired  result  is 
obtained.     Dr.  Stevens  operates  as  follows: 

If  the  right  intemus  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  patient  is  directod  to  turn  his  eyes 
well  to  the  right.    The  surgeon,  with  a  i)air  of  fine  forceps  (Fig.  406,  A^  B),  takes  a 
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Fig.  406.— Instruments  used  in  graduuted  tenotomy. 

^inate  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  at  the  center  of  insertion  of  the  tendon.  Drawing 
thia  little  fold  of  conjunctiva  slightly  away  from  the  eveball  with  the  extreme  point 
of  the  tenotomy-scissors  (Fig.  406,  C\  the  operator  snips  the  fold  transversely,  so 
that  an  opening  \  mm.  in  extent  is  made  thnaigh  the  membrane.    Now  the  forceps. 
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the  points  being  closed,  are  pressed  into  the  little  opening  and  slightly  backward,  where 
the  points  are  permitted  to  spring  a[)art,  after  which  they  are  a^ain  closed,  this  time 
holding  a  small  fold  of  the  tendon  just  behind  the  insertion.  This  being  put  upon  the 
stretch,  the  scissors  by  little  snips  dissect  the  tendon  from  the  eyeball  between  the 
layers  of  the  capsule  (which  should  remain  intact)  toward  one  border  of  the  insertion. 
Then  the  tendon  is  cut  toward  the  other  border  of  its  insertion.  After  this  the  tests  for 
adduction  and  abduction  are  made,  and  further  operative  interference  reflated  accord- 
ing to  the  results.  In  like  manner,  the  tendon  of  the  external,  superior,  or  inferior 
rectus  may  be  partially  divided. 

This  operation  has  received  commendation  and  criticism,  and  it  is  open 
to  both.  It  is  suitable  to  cases  where  a  very  slight  effect  is  desired.  The 
fact  that  it  has  to  be  repeated  several  times  is  an  argument  against  it,  and  in 
favor  of  a  more  pronounced  effect  which  can  be  gained  in  one  or  two  partial 
tenotomies. 

III.  Advancement  or  Readjustment  and  Resection. — In  this 
operation  the  tendon  of  a  rectus  muscle  is  brought  forward  to  a  new  attach- 
ment. 

(a)  Advancement  to  Correct  Faulty  StrabisniUB  Operations. — Oper- 
ations for  advancement  after  squint  operations  present  diflBculties  and  com- 
plications not  found  in  other  cases.  The  conjunctiva  over  the  incision  is 
generally  firmly  cicatrized  to  the  subconjunctival  tissue  and  sclera. .  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  incision  was  not  closed  by  a  suture 
and  that  the  exposeil  scleral  surface  had  granulated.  Again,  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle  is  sometimes  verj"  thin  and  cord-like,  and  is  attached  to  the  sclera 
by  a  mere  thread.  The  retraction  of  tlie  muscle  may  have  been  \Qry  great, 
and  one  must  search  carefully  for  its  new  and  abnormal  insertion. 

First,  the  cicatricial  surface  should  be  denuded  by  cutting  away  this  tissue  until  the 
sclera  is  exposed  and  the  muscle  brought  into  view.  A  hook  is  now  passed  beneath  the 
muscle,  which  is  raised  up  until  it  can  be  seized  with  catch-forceps,  when  its  insertion 
is  severed.  If  the  muscle  is  atrophied  and  cord-like,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fnsert  the 
needles  very  far  back  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  purchase,  and  the  difficulties  of 
passing  the  needles  under  these  conditions  are  sometimes  very  considerable,  owing  to 
the  cicatrization  above  mentioned.  If  the  muscle  is  thin,  a  thread  armed  with  three 
needles,  as  described  elsewhere  (de  Wecker's  advancement  operation,  see  below),  should 
be  used;  but  where  it  is  broad  enough  for  the  insertion  of  one  thread  through  its  upper 
and  another  through  its  lower  border,  this  is  the  better  plan  to  adopt,  because  it  spreads 
the  muscle  and  gives  it  a  more  secure  attachment  to  the  sclera.  Both  eyes  should  be 
bandaged  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation.  As  soon  as  the  eye  is  firmly  fixed 
in  its  new  position,  providing  no  inflammation  has  ensued,  both  eyes  should  be  opened 
and  the  patient  allowed  to  walk  as.  usual  around  the  ward  or  house. 

(b)  De  Wecker's  Method  of  Advancement. — De  Wecker's  operation 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 

A  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  conjunctiva  close  to  the  cornea,  and  the  subcon- 
junctival tissue  cut  away  until  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  exposed.  One  branch  of  a 
de  Wecker's  dami)  is  now  passed  under  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  and  when  it  is  in  the 
proper  position  the  other  branch  is  pressed  down,  thus  holding  it  by  the  forceps  (Fig. 
407).  Tlie  tendon  is  now  severed  close  t/)  the  sclera,  and  an  exploration  is  made  with 
a  small  hook  to  ascertain  whether  any  fibers  or  ottshoots  of  the  muscle  remain.  A  thread 
armed  with  three  needles,  one  in  the  middle  and  the  other  two  not  far  from  the  ends  of 
the  suture,  is  i>repared  for  the  second  step  of  the  operation.  The  middle  needle  is 
passed  through  the  center  of  the  tendon  from  its  under  surface,  and  comes  out  through 
the  conjunctiva.  The  location  of  this  stitch  is  regulated  by  the  effect  to  be  product, 
being  inserted  nearer  the  caruncle  when  more  effect  is  desired.  The  two  needles  are 
then  passed  deeply  under  the  conjunctiva,  coming  out  in  the  vertical  meridian  of  the 
eye  at  a  distance  of  4  mm.  from  the  cornea,  one  above  and  the  other  below.  The  clamp- 
forceps  are  now  removed,  and,  if  the  muscle  is  to  be  shortened,  that  portion  of  the 
muscle  within  the  clamp  is  severed.  The  middle  needle  having  been  cut  off*  and  the 
others  also  removed,  the  two  sutures  are  tied  as  follows :  The  operator  and  his  assistaot 
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each  take  one  of  the  threads  and  simultaneously  tighten  them.  When  the  desired  posi- 
tion has  been  attained  the  knots  are  tied  and  the  ends  of  the  thread  cut  off.  An  over- 
correction is  made,  because  after  removal  of  the  threads  the  tendon  recedes  from  the 
original  position. 

If  after  two  or  three  days  there  is  an  over-correction,  the  threads  are  removed,  and, 


Fig.  407.— De  Wecker's  advancement. 


^^fter  cocainizing  the  eye,  a  delicate  hook  is  introduced  into  the  wound  and  the  attach- 
s^ients  of  the  muscle  loosened  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  defect.  If  this  is  not  neces- 
Eiry,  the  stitches  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 


(c)  Noyes's  Operation  for  Advancement. — Dr.  Noyes  describes   his 
^^peration  as  follows : 

"  Suppose  the  right  rectus  internus  is  to  be  advanced.    The  right  rectus  externus  is 

:Crst  divided ;  then  seize  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  internus  with  fixation-forceps,  taking 

m  deep  bite  to  include  all  that  can  be  lifted;  sever  the  insertion  freely,  and  cut  down 

^bove  and  below  into  the  conjunctiva  to  the  extent  of  10  to  15  mm. ;  have  the  forceps 

last  to  the  tissues  by  shutting  the  spring  catch,  lay  it  aside  and  then  remove  a  vertical 

oval  of  conjunctiva' in  front  of  the  insertion,  leaving  a  strip  6  mm.  wide  next  the  cornea. 

Xiift  the  muscle  and  pass  a  curved  needle  from  within  outward  at  its  middle  and  as  far 

l)ack  as  the  proposed  effect  will  demand.     With  the  needle  in  place  cut  off  superfluous 

material  in  front  of  it,  and  then  draw  it  through.    The  other  two  needles  are  introduced 

in  succession  and  the  tissues  in  front  are  cut  off.    This  is  done  to  avoid  the  danger  of 

cutting  off  the  sutures.     We  now  have  three  threads  through  the  muscle-fascia  and  con- 

iunctiva.    The  needles  at  the  other  ends  of  the  thread  are  next  to  be  passed  forward 

beneath  the  remaining  conjunctival  strip,  taking  hold  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  sclera, 

80  that  the  points  emerge  at  the  limbus  cornese.    The  middle  thread  is  tightened  first, 

and  then  the  others  in  succession.     The  double  knot  is  not  tied  until  the  threads  have 

been  successively  tightened,  and  the  eye  is  in  a  proper  position.    If  there  is  much 

crumpling  of  tissue,  it  must  be  cut  away,  leaving  the  parts  smooth.    The  stitches  are 

allowed  to  remain  from  four  to  seven  days.     A  bandage  is  applied  for  twenty-four  or 

forty-eight  hours." 

The  author  does  not  think  it  necessary,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  cut  away 
the  conjunctiva  as  recommended  above.  He  has  found  that  it  usually  smooths 
down  in  a  short  time. 

(d)  SohweifiTsrer's  Operation  of  Resection  of  a  Rectus  Muscle.^' 
Schweig^er  incises  the  conjunctiva  vertically,  as  well  as  the  tissue  of  Tenon's  capsule 
over  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  to  be  advanced.  A  hook,  curved  on  the  flat  and  with 
an  olive  point,  is  passed  underneath  the  muscle  and  lifts  it,  exposing  to  view  the  entire 
tendon.  A  secona  hook  is  passed  under  the  muscle  in  the  opposite  direction.  One  hook 
is  pressed  toward  the  corneal  margin  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  will  permit, 
and  the  other  one  to  that  point  where  it  is  desired  to  insert  the  threads,  thus  exposing 
the  muscle  from  3  to  10  mm. 
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Dr.  E.  E.  Holt  has  devised  a  somewhat  similar  operation.' 

(/)  Lcuidolt's  Operation  for  Advancement. — Landolt  is  a  firm  believer 
"  in  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  advancement  of  the  muscle  over  its 
setting  back."  He  says  :  '*  There  is  more  than  one  good  method  which  leads 
to  the  same  end.  The  essential  point  in  all  advancements  consists  in  alwavs 
bringing  the  muscle  and  its  surrounding  part  as  near  the  cornea  as  possible, 
and  firmly  fixing  them  there." 

After  exposing  the  muscle  the  surgeon  inserts  two  threads,  one  through  the  upper 
and  one  through  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle,  more  or  less  behind  its  attachment  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  desired.  After  division  of  the  tendon  the  threads  are  passed  under 
the  superior  and  inferior  borders  of  the  cornea,  and,  when  necessary,  as  far  as  its  vertical 
diameter.  The  threads  are  then  knotted,  bringing  the  tendon  forward  toward  the 
corneal  margin.  An  assistant  turns  the  eyeball  in  the  direction  of  the  muscle  to  be 
advanced.  When  resection  of  the  muscle  is  necessary,  allowance  for  this  is  made  before 
the  muscle  is  cut  off,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  muscle  still  adherent  to  the  tendon  is 
removed. 

Jjandolt's  argument  for  advancement  is  that "  it  causes  the  eye  to  enter  its 

muscular  investment,  from  which  the  tenotomy  causes  it  to  esca{)e."     He 

does  the  operation  in  cases  of  strabismus  in  ])reference  to  tenotomy.     Since 

a.<lvancement  is  so  seldom  followed  by  any  reaction,  he  believes  that  it  will 

oome  into  more  general  use  for  strabismus. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  method  of  o])erating  will  be  and  should  be 
more  generally  adopted.  With  the  present  aseptic  precautions,  it  is  no  more 
ciangerous  than  a  simple  tenotomy,  although  more  difficult.  The  final  cosmetic 
K-esults  w^ill  be  more  satisfactory.  It  better  preserves  the  function  of  the 
vniisclc  and  prevents  any  advancement  of  the  eye. 

(g)  Stevens's  Operation  of  Tendon-shorteninsr  or  Advancement.— Dr. 
SStevens's  operation  for  advancement  is  as  follows :  The  opening  in  the  conjunctiva  is 
^he  same  as  for  tenotomy  (page  589).   Then,  lifting  the  border  of  the  conjunctiva  nearest 
'^he  cornea  by  the  fine  forceps,  a  little  pocket  is  made  by  the  points  of  the  scissors  or  the 
lance-probe  (Fig.  406,  D),  extending  under  the  conjunctiva  more  or  less  toward  the 
^iornea  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  effect  which  we  ])ropose  to  induce.     The 
:tforceps  seizes  the  central  portion  of  the  tendon,  and  it  is  dissected  from  the  eyeball 
entirely  or  partially  as  the  case  may  be.    The  fine  tendon  crochet   (Fig.  406,  F)  or  the 
"^x  at  ion -forceps  with  catch   now  seizes  tlie  tendon  behind  the  section  and  draws  it 
forward    through    the    conjunctival    opening,   when    one   needle   on    a  double-armed 
thread  is  passed  through  the  central  portion  of  it  from  J  to  1  mm.  behind  the  cut  ex- 
tremity.   The  other  needle  is  made  to  penetrate  the  conjunctiva  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  iK>cket  and  the  thread  drawn  through.     Another  thread  is  inserted  in  a  similar 
manner  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  first,  in  order  to  allow  between  the  two  threads  a  little 
bridge  of  tissue.     Now  the  surgeon  draws  upon  the  ends  of  the  threads,  forcing  the  cut 
end  of  the  tendon  into  the  little  pocket,  and  fastens  the  threads  by  tving  them  across 
the  little  bridge.    The  sutures  are  removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Choice  of  an  Operation. — The  choice  of  an  operation  will  depend  much 
on  the  method  one  has  practised  or  has  seen  practised.  No  one  methcMl  has 
all  the  goo<l  qualities  to  recommend  it,  but,  as  all  arc  intended  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  the  surgeon  can  choose  the  one  best  suited  to  his  own 
ideas.  The  method  of  resecting  the  muscle  as  performed  by  Schweigger, 
Xoyes,  and  others  produces  excellent  results.  In  this  way  the  muscle  is  per- 
manently shortenea,  and  the  cut  end  of  the  muscle  attaches  itself  to  the 
sclera  at  the  jioint  where  the  original  insertion  existed.  It  is  not,  however, 
always  necessarj'  to  resect  the  muscle.  In  Noyes's  o]>eration  the  thread  is 
passed  underneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  severed  muscle.  It  is  probable 
that  the   Noyes   operation   is  freer  from    the  possibilities  of  danger  than 

*  T^ransactions  of  Am.  Ophth.  Society ^  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 
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Schweigger's,  owing  to  the  deep  insertion  of  the  needle  in  the  sclera  in  the 
latter.  The  former  is  the  one  the  writer  prefers,  but  he  considers  the  two 
threads  in  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  muscle  sufficient,  without  the  use 
of  the  third  or  middle  thread.  In  the  limited  space  allowed  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  mention  many  of  the  operations  devised  by  different  surgeons.  A 
choice  had  to  be  made  from  the  many,  and  it  has  been  done  without  any 
intended  discourtesy  to  those  omitted. 

IV.  Advancement  of  the  Capsule ;  de  Wecker's  Method. — This 
operation  is  performed  as  follows  : 

A  vertical  incision  as  long  as  the  corneal  diameter  is  made  through  the  conjunctiTa 
over  the  tendon.  The  excision  of  a  halfmoon-shaped  piece  of  conjunctiva  is  only  neces- 
sary in  very  high  degree  of  deviation.  An  opening^  in  the  capsule  is  made,  and  through 
this  the  hook  is  inserted  from  above  downward.  Tlie  hook  is  passed  completely  iinaer 
the  tendon  until  its  point  is  free  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same  time  the  capsule  is 
incised  above  and  below.  Next,  two  douole-armed  threads  are  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  One  end  of  the  thread  is  passed  through  the  incision  in  the  capsule  from  the 
inner  surface,  so  that  it  pierces  muscle,  capsule,  and  conjunctiva.  The  point  at  which 
the  muscle  is  pierced  is  regulated  by  the  effect  to  be  produced.  The  other  end  of  the 
thread  is  carried  through  the  incision  under  Tenon's  capsule  forward  toward  the  corneal 
margin,  through  the  superficial  layers  of  the  sclera,  until  it  emerges  from  the  conjunctiva 
at  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye,  about  5  mm.  from  the  cornea.  There  the  two 
threads  are  tied  simultaneously  by  the  operator  and  his  assistant.  A  surgical  knot  is 
first  made,  and  when  the  eye  is  in  position  the  double  knot  is  completed.  The  con- 
junctiva is  then  closed  by  three  sutures. 

Knapp  modifies  this  operation  by  the  use  of  a  third,  middle  suture  passed 
through  the  equatorial  flap  of  the  conjunctiva,  through  the  tendon  (which  was 
held  up,  drawn  forward,  and  folded  with  a  squint-hook),  underneath  the 
squint-nook,  and  through  the  episcleral  tissue  and  the  flap  of  conjunctiva 
near  the  cornea. 

Advancement  of  the  capsule  is  inferior  to  the  advancement  or  resection 
operations  described  above.  It  leaves,  for  a  while  at  least,  an  ugly  knot  or 
elevation  under  the  conjunctiva,  and  its  final  results  are  not  as  certain  and 
free  from  danger  as  other  methods. 

Accidents  and  Complications. — Subconjunctival  hemorrhage  is  more  or 
less  abundant  in  every  case  of  tenotomy  or  advancement,  but  it  is  readily 
absorbed  and  needs  no  treatment  other  than  the  use  of  hot  fomentations. 

Retrobulbar  hemorrhage  or  hemorrhage  into  Tenon^s  capsule  occurs  occa- 
sionally. It  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  serious  results,  but  may  vitiate  the 
immediate  eftects  of  the  o])eration.  A  compress-bandage  should  be  applied 
over  the  eye,  and  on  this  iced  compresses  laid  and  changed  frequently. 
Retrobulbar  hemorrhage  may  he  caused  by  vomiting  during  anesthesia. 

Granulations  occasionally  spring  from  the  incision  in  the  conjunctiva. 
They  are  readily  controlled  by  snipping  them  off  with  scissors  close  to  the 
sclera  or  touching  them  with  a  crystal  of  coppeT  sulphate  or  alum.  Dr. 
Noyes  reports  a  case  where  di])htheritic  inflammation  attacked  the  w^ound 
after  a  strabismus  operation,  and  resulted  in  divergence. 

Ulceration  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea  from  the  end  of  the  thread,  which 
was  cut  off  too  long,  occurred  in  the  ex]K?rience  of  the  WTiter.  It  was 
promptly  relieved  by  cutting  off*  the  thread.  The  breaking  of  a  thread 
during  an'  advancement  operation  is  a  very  uncomfortable  accident.  It 
should  l)e  avoided  by  carefully  testing  the  thread,  which  should  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  traction. 

Panophthalmitis  and  orbital  inflammation  have  been  know^n  to  follow 
advancement  operations,  but  the  (K'currence  is  extremely  rare.  Perforation 
of  the  sclerotic  during  the  operation  for  strabismus  occurs  occasionally,  even 
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in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  operators.  Cases  are  reported  by  Drs. 
Hasket,  Derby,  Knapp,  E.  Williams,  and  others.  Panophthalmitis  has 
followed  this  accident. 

InstnimentB  and  dressingrs  for  an  ordinary  tenotomy  of  one  of  the  recti 
muscles  are — a  spring  speculum,  two  pairs  of  fixation-forceps  (Fig.  410),  two 
strabismus-hooks  (Fig.  411),  the  one  smaller  than  the  other,  two  pairs  of 
scissors,  one  curved  (Fig.  412)  and  one  straight  (Fig.  413),  a  needle-holder 
(Fig.  414),  and  two  or  three  needles  threaded  with  fine  black  silk  which 


Fio.  410.— Fixation-forceps. 


Fig.  411.— Strabismus-hooks. 


l^as  been  waxed,  absorbent  cotton  sponges,  and  dry  absorbent  cotton,  fine 
^auze  bandages,  and  a  compress. 

As  the  cornea  becomes  dry  during  exposure  from  the  influence  of  cocain, 


Fig.  412.— Curved  scissors. 


Fio.  413.— strabismus-scissors. 


it  is  well  to  have  a  dropper  and  some  sterilized  water  in  a  glass  dish  close  by, 
«o  that  the  cornea  can  be  moistened  in  case  it  is  necessary. 

For  advancement  operation.s,  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to 


Fig.  414.— Needle-holder. 

have  long  black  silk  thread  or  catgut  sutures,  armed  with  two  or  three 
needles,  as  described  in  the  various  methods  devised  by  different  operators. 
Local  anesthesia  by  cocain  is  much  more  desirable  than  general  anesthesia, 
for  the  reason  that  the  effects  can  be  at  once  tested  and  any  under-  or  over- 
correction remedied ;  but  in  children  it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  an 
anesthetic.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  operate  for  advancement  under 
cocain,  for  we  want  the  aid  of  the  patient  to  determine  the  effect  produced. 
Eucain  is  recommended  by  Silex  in  squint  operations. 
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By  SAMUEL  THEOBALD,  M.  D., 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Removal  of  the  I^acluTmal  Gland. — This  may  be  accomplished  by 
either  of  two  procedures : 

The  gland  may  be  exposed  by  an  incision  through  the  integument  of  the  upper  lid 
parallel  with  the  orbital  margin,  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  tenaculum  and,  with  a  knife 
or  scissors,  separated  from  its  attachments.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it 
involves  a  more  or  less  complete  division  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  muscle, 
which  may  result  in  the  production  of  ptosis. 

The  other,  and  probably  better,  plan,  suggested  by  Velpeau,  is  to  divide  the  external 
canthus,  evert  the  upper  lid,  and  cut  down  upon  the  gland  from  the  superior  conjunctival 
cul-de-sac.  This  method  does  not  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  levator  muscle,  and 
leaves  a  less  conspicuous  scar  than  the  first-described  procedure. 

Bowman'8  Operation  for  Fistula  of  the  l/GLChtymal  Gland. — 

The  purpose  of  this  operation  is  to  convert  an  external,  cutaneous  fistula  into 
one  opening  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  hence  causing  little  or  no  annoy- 
ance. 

A  threaded  needle  is  passed  a  short  distance  into  the  fistula,  and  is  then  made  to 
transfix  the  lid,  being  brought  out  upon  its  conjunctival  surface.  A  second  needle, 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  thread,  is  next  passed  through  the  lid  at  a  point  close  to  the 
orifice  of  the  fistula.  The  two  ends  are  then  tied  tightly,  and  the  thread  is  left  to  cut 
its  way  out.    To  promote  the  closure  of  the  external  fistula  its  edges  are  freshened. 

Division  of  the  Canaliculus. — In  performing  this  operation  it  is 
important  that  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  not  be  inclined  forward  ;  other- 
wise a  slight  perceptible  deformity  will  result,  and,  besides,  the  position  of  the 
divided  canaliculus  will  not  be  the  most  favorable  for  carrying  off  the  tears. 
Weber's  l>eak-pointed  canalieulus-knife  (Fig.  415),  or  the  modification  of  it 
shown  in  Fig.  416,  is  usually  employed. 


=(r:' 


Fio.  415— Weber's  beak-pointed  canaliculus-knife. 


Fici.  416.— Probe-pointed,  straight  canaliculus-knife. 

The  operator  should  stand  behind  the  patient,  letting  the  patient's  head  (covered 
with  a  napkin)  rest  a^rainst  his  chest,  the  left  hand  being  used  for  the  left  eye  and  the 
right  hana  for  the  right  eye.  The  lid  being  kept  upon  the  stretch  with  the  thumb  of 
the  opposite  hand,  the  probed  tif>  of  the  canaliculus-knife  is  introduced  vertically  into 
the  punctum  (which,  together  with  the  canaliculus,  should  have  been  dilated  previously 
by  the  passage  of  one  or  two  of  the  small  est -si  zed  probes),  and  then,  the  direction  of 
the  knife  having  been  changed,  it  is  passed  horizontally  along  the  canaliculus  until  its 
progress  is  arrested  by  the  inner  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac  (Fig.  417).    This  point  having 
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been  reached,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  bdng  directed  upward  or  upward  and  slightly 
backward,  the  lid  he inij  kept  still  on  the  stretchy  the  ciinaliuulus  is  divided  by  simply 
elevalini^the  handle  of  the  knilk  If  the  optTHtion  ia  drme  us  a  i>relimiiiary  step  to  the 
tntrtMluction  of  lachrymal  f>n>hes.  the  canaliLiilns  should  be  thvided  well  up  to  its  junc- 
[ture  with  the  sac  ;  hut  if  done  for  some  otlier  purpose,  .such  as  eversion  of  the  punctum 
or  stricture  of  the  canaliculus,  it  may  not  he  nt?ce»sary  to  carry  the  division  quite  to  this 
point. 

The  edges  of  the  dividcHl  canaliculus  usuaHy  show  for  several  days  a  disposition  to 
ptrow  together,  and  to  overcome  tliis  they  mui^t  he  ^epiiruted  every  day  or  every  other 
t  flay  by  the  passnge  of  a  greiised  [>rohf.     A  few  instillations  of  cocaia  render  the  o[>cra- 
tion  of  division  of  the  canaliculus  almost  painless. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  esppi^iaily  to  division  of  the  lower  canaliculuf^ ; 
I  but  the  upper  canaliculus*,  whieh,  in  the  writer's  experience,  seldom  needs  to  be  divided, 
ttay  be  operated  upon  by  essentially  the  same  proci'durc. 


Fig.  -117.— PiiA&agt!  of  caimliculua- knife. 

Excision  of  the  I^achrymal  Sac— Owing  to  the  delicate  structure 
of  the  walk  of  the  sac,  this  h  not  an  opt?ratioii  easy  of  |>ertormanee. 

A  vertical  incision  of  sufficient  length  h  made  through  the  slfin  and  the  internal 
pjilpebral  ligament  down  to  the  sac,  which  is  then  dis-st-cted  out  as  carefully  and  com- 
pletely ii3  po*Hible  with  a  scalpel  or  a  pair  of  hhint-pointi*d  scinjit^rf**     After  thixH  the 

»  eavity  left  by  the  reinovjil  of  the  isuf  and  the  up]>er  psirt  of  the  nasal  duct  are  Ji craped 
with  a  shiirji  spoon,  and,  the  wound  hiivin^  heen  t  leaiiwed  with  an  antis^eptic  solution, 
the  edges  of  the  incinion  are  closed  accurately  with  stitches  and  a  .suitable  aseptic 

.  iiressiiig  applied. 

Bestmction  of  the  I/acliryinal  Sac  by  Caustic  Agents,  etc. — 

Destruction  of  the  laelirynial  sae  by  the  actual  ciititery  is  an  o|>eratioii  of 
classif^il  origin,  havinu^  been  praeti.'^ed  by  tlie  Komans  nearly  two  ttjoirsiind 
years  ?^ince.  In  more  recent  times  cue  obliteration  of  the  sac  lias  been  eifeeted 
by  the  u??e  of  caustic  ap'iits,  sueh  an  nitrate  of  silvei\  cblurlcl  of  zitie,  nitric 
acid,  Vienna  paste,  csitistic  potash,  ete,^  ?ji(l  still  more  recently  by  the  thcrmc*- 
t^uterv  and  the  galvano-eantery.  The  merit  elaimcfl  fur  tliis  proeedare  (and 
alsci  for  exei.sion  of  the  sae)  is  that  it  not  only  relieves  tfic  patient  of  tlie 
dacrvocystitis  and  its  unpleasant  eonse(|nene(*Sj  but  that  in  s<ime  cases  it  cures 
the  epiphora  through  the  inhilntory  inflni'nee  which  it  appears  to  exert  upon 
tlie  activity  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  asaal  method  of  performing  this  operation  is  to  make  a  free  incision  into  the 
sac  thronph  the  externjil  intej^umeat  and  the  palpehral  ligament,  and  throU|rh  this  to 
introduce  the  cauntic  or  the  tip  of  the  galvano-  or  therm rp-cautery,  a  Manfredi^s  spec- 
ulum being  employed  to  protect  the  lip.*^  of  the  incision. 
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Introductioii  of  I^aclirirmal  Probes. — Small  probes  are  Bometimes 
passed  through  the  undivided  caualiculus  (to  overcome  occlusion  of  the 
puncta^  etc.),  but  division  of  the  canaliculus  always  precedes  the  passage  of 
probes  for  the  cure  of  occlusion  of  the  nasal  duct.  Cocain  lessens,  but  does 
not  entirely  do  away  with,  the  pain.  It  should  always  be  used,  however,  and 
the  probe  should  be  anointed  with  vaselin  (containing  10  :  100  of  cocain. 

The  writer  prefers  to  stand  behind  the  patient,  using  the  left  hand  for  the  left  eye 
and  the  right  hand  for  the  right  eye,  as  in  division  of  the  canaliculus,  since  the  patient's 
head  can  oe  more  easily  steadied  in  this  position.  The  probe  is  passed  horizontally 
along  the  canaliculus,  the  lid  being  kept  upon  the  stretch 
with  the  thumb  of  the  opposite  hand,  until  its  point  comes 
in  contact  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac ;  it  is 
then  turned  into  a  vertical  position  and  passed  slowly 
through  the  duct  until  the  floor  of  the  nose  is  reached 
(Fig.  418).  No  especial  difficulty  attends  the  introduction 
of  the  large  probes  commended  hy  the  writer,  provided 
they  are  properly  constructed.    It  is  of  the  first  impor- 


Fio.  418.— Introduction  of  lachrymal  probe. 


Fig.  419.— Theobald's  lachrymal  probe. 


tance  that  their  tips  should  not  be  too  square  and  blunt  The  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  419),  which  represents  the  actual  size  of  the  largest  probe  of  the  series,  Nos.  15 
and  16,  shows  the  proper  shape  of  the  ends  as  well  as  the  curve  which  has  been  found 
most  convenient 
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By   F.  BULLER,  M.  D., 
of  montreal,  canada. 


All  operations  on  the  orbital  tissues  should  be  performed  in  accordance 
M'ith  the  strictest  principles  of  antiseptic  surgery.     Even  when  septic  condi- 
tions are  present,  they  will  in  this  way  be  favorably  modified ;  if  absent,  the 
surgeon  will  himself  be  to  blame  if  they  follow  his  manipulations.     It  will 
not  be  suflBcient  to  take  these   precautions  merely  during    the  operation. 
-Every  time  the  wound  is  dressecl,  and  until  healing  has  been  fully  accom- 
plished, the  same  vigilance  is  imperative.     The  momentary  use  of  an  unclean 
probe  mav  inflict  more  injury  than  the  disease  would  have  done  if  left  to 
itself. 

Abscess  of  the  Orbit. — If  an  abxcesn  has  formed  in  the  orbit,  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  opening  it.     For  this  purj)ose  a  straight, 
xiarrow  bistoury  may  be  used,  the  incision  being  made  at  the  point  of  greatest 
't:enderness  and  swelling,  or,  if  there  be  fluctuation,  where  this  is  most  dis- 
"^inct,  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit.     There  need  be 
»o  hesitation  about  thrusting  the  ]X)int  deeply  into  the  orbit,  but  only  the 
external  wound  should  be  wide.     An  opening  in  the  skin  and  oculo-orbital 
ikscia  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  is  desirable  to  relieve  ten- 
sion, unload  engorged  blood-vessels,  evacuate  pus  if  ])resent,  and  facilitate 
keeping  the  wound  open  as  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

This  is  best  done  with  a  tent  of  bonited  gau7.e  or  lint  inserted  after 
thorough  cleansing  with  some  warm  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  pheno-salyl  or  any  other  that  the  surgeon  may  prefer.     Com- 

Eresses  of  sterilizeil  gauze  soaked  in  warm  solution  of  sublimate  1  :  5(X)0  or 
oric  acid  3  per  cent.,  frequently  changed,  are  to  be  used  till  the  inflam- 
mator}'  symptoms  subside.  The  wound  itself  and  the  eye  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  at  least  two  or  three  times  daily.  In  severe  cases  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  orbit  early  and  free  incision  before  the  formation  of 
pus,  both  abov-e  and  l)elow,  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  patient's  vision  or  even  his  life. 

Bnucleation  of  the  eyeball,  eviscerations,  and  Mules's  oper- 
ation are  described  on  pages  571-573. 

Introdnction  of  an  Artificial  Bye  (Profhem^  OcuU), — An  artificial 
eye  should  be  inserted  as  soon  as  the  tissues  are  firmly  healed  and  are  able  to 
bear  the  shell,  which  is  usually  from  ten  days  to  one  month  aftx?r  the  opera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  insert  an  artificial  eye  the  upper  lid  is  seized  between  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left;  hand  and  drawn  gently  down  and  out,  and  the  larger  end  of 
the  shell  is  inserted  vertically  beneath  it,  then  brought  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  the  lower  lid  is  pulled  down,  when  the  shell  slips 
into  place.  In  order  to  remove  an  artificial  eye  the  head  of  a  large  pin  is 
inserted  beneath  its  lower  margin,  the  lower  lid  being  at  the  same  time 
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depressed,  while  the  eye  is  tipped  upward  and  forward,  when  the  pressure  of 
the  upper  lid  will  force  it  out.  Very  soon  patients  become  exceedingly- 
expert  in  taking  out  and  intrcKlucing  artificial  eyes,  and  do  not  require  the 
aid  of  a  pin  in  making  the  manipulation  just  described. 

Until  the  tissues  become  accustomed  to  the  artificial  eye  it  should  not  be 
worn  constantly,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  socket  at 
night.  If  the  enamel  of  the  shell  becomes  rough,  a  new  one  should  l)e  substi- 
tuted. If  the  socket  or  the  stump  upon  which  the  eye  rests  becomes  irritable 
or  inflamed,  the  shell  should  be  removed  and  the  tissues  treated  with  anti- 
septic lotions  and  mild  astringents  until  they  recover  their  healthy  condition. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  badly  fitting  artificial  eyes  have  occasioned 
sympathetic  inflammation. 

Operations  for  Prothesis  In  Cases  of  Cicatricial  Orbit. — Under 
certain  circumstances,  particularly  after  lime-burns  and  trachoma,  contraction 
of  the  conjunctival  sac  and  the  formation  of  cicatricial  bands  may  render  it 
impossible  for  the  ]>atient  to  wear  an  artificial  eye.     A  number  of  operative 

Erocedures  have  been  devised  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  but  the  results 
ave  been  confessedly  disappointing.  Incisions  made  to  admit  the  shell 
always  close  by  cicatrization,  and,  if  anything,  increase  the  contraction.  A 
few  successes  have  followed  transplantation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  a  rabbit,  the 
skin  of  a  frog,  or  Thiersch's  graft.  Operations  based  upon  the  principles  of 
blepharoplasty  (page  555)  have  also  been  tried. 

Harlan's  Operation.^ — In  a  case  of  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  cul-de-sac  after 
enucleation  Dr.  Harlan  i)roceeded  as  follows :  "  A  heavy  lead  wire  was  inserted  beneath 
the  cicatricial  bands  ana  passed  around  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  the  ends  brought 
together  to  form  a  ring.  Way  was  made  for  the  wire  with  a  pair  of  fine  sharp-pointed 
scissors  curved  on  the  flat,  and  it  was  inserted  behind  the  lower  band,  brought  out  at 
the  outer  canthus,  reintroduced,  and  passed  in  the  same  way  above.  The  wire  was  worn 
for  about  two  months,  when  it  was  cut  down  upon,  its  track  found  cicatrized,  and  the 
upper  sulcus  satisfactory.  The  lower  sulcus  was  deepened  by  reintroduction  of  a  wire. 
A  thin  leaden  shell,  formed  so  that  its  edges  would  rest  where  the  wire  had  been,  was 
afterward  introduced  and  left  in  position  constantly,  except  when  the  orbit  was  cleansed 
with  boric-acid  solution.  After  the  lead  shell  had  been  worn  for  a  few  weeks,  an  artifi- 
cial eye  could  be  worn  without  difficulty." 

Kxenteration  of  the  orbit  is  performed  as  follows : 

The  eyeball,  if  present,  is  to  be  removed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Then  the  outer 
canthus  is  divided  to  the  orbital  margin,  the  lids  drawn  strongly  upward  and  down- 
ward respectively,  and  the  soft  tissues  back  of  them  and  the  periosteum  just  within  the 
orbital  circumference  divided  with  a  scalpel.  A  strong  pair  of  curved  scissors  is  now 
used  to  peel  off  the  entire  periosteum  to  the  apex  of  the  cavity,  where  the  whole  mass 
is  detached  by  means  of  a  rounded  nispatorium  guided  by  the  forefinger  of  the  lefti 
hand.  Bleeding  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  if  considerable,  may  be  checked  by  press- 
ure with  the  finger,  or  by  the  use  of  Paquelin's  cautery.  When  bleeding  has  ceased,  the 
writer  applies  a  thin  layer  of  chlorid-of-zinc  paste,  spread  on  lint,  to  the  shreds  of  tissue 
left  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  and  apex  of  orbit,  packs  the  cavity  lightly  with 
iodofr)rm  gauze,  and  applies  a  retention  bandage.  This  dressing  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  days. 

If  the  malignant  growth  for  which  oxonteration  is  proposed  has  involved 
the  skin  of  the  lids,  those  may  re(|nire  to  be  removed  more  or  less  widely,  as 
well  as  the  orbital  structures.  Th(»  gaping  cavity  thus  produced  may  at  the 
same  operation  be  greatly  diminished  by  sliding  flaps  of  skin  from  the 
neighborhood  in  such  a  way  as  to  partly  conceal  the  deformity,  or  by 
Thiersch  grafts. 

Removal  of  Tumors  from  the  Orbit. — The  most  suitable  method 
of  dealing  with  orhifnl  n/sts  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  page  531). 

*  Trans.  Amer.  OphthttL  .W.,  1897,  vol.  viii.  \\  r»3. 
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Far  nevoid  or  erectile  tumor h  elevirohfHh  gives  tlic  best  re,«:iilts  in  youog 
subjeetb,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  neces«iiry,  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  most  rHpi<l  eflert  Ls  uhtainecl  by  iiitrodueiiijf  two  platitimu  iii^vdlus,  one  fitr  each 

pjle*     Ff  the  growth  is  large,  ihe  iicetik'  s^huuUl  bf  twn  or  thrtu  iiichu^  in  length.     The 

'  "kin  is  protected  by  coatiuji;  tht.*  distal  half  ol" the  needU*  with  t<iU(>di<m.    During  the  oper- 

lion  the  needle  attached  to  tiitj  positive  in>le  i^*  first  inlruduced  tu  the  desired  depth 

and  hekl  in  sitfi.     The  negative  needle  i?+  made  to  [jeiiLtnite  the  ti^^ues  in  several  phiees 

iin>miil  thi.**,  in  each  of  which  it  is  held  in  position  for  two  c^r  three  minuter.     There  is 

florae  d^inger  of  injury  to  the  optic  nerve  if  the  needle?^  are  pa^s^ed  deeply  into  tiie  orbit. 

General  anestliesia  in  required,  and,  as  reaetiun  may  be  severe,  it  ia  best  not  to 

'litem pt  too  mueh  during  one  sitting. 

In  ivdiilts  these  tumoi*^  may  be  partly,  or,  if  eneapsiiiated,  Cijnipletely, 
exeisetl,  and  in  some  eases  the  elect rk  cauienj  or  thermo^rautertf  may  with 
advantage  siip[)lement  the  knife  and  seissiirs. 

Oateo'td  fjroiHhH  spriiii!:ing  frcitn  or  involviri^^  the  rotjf  of  the  orbit  inav  be 
feinoved,  bnt  the  oj*eniti<in  is  .sninewhat  di  then  It  and  deeide<lly  dangerous. 
^\  lar^  pereentage  of  sueh  casi»s  liiivf  died  from  eonseeiitive  interenmial 
^ise^ise — al)seesri  in*  meningitis,  ^[any  of  these,  however^  (tate  from  pre- 
^ntiseptie  tlays.  If  tlie  bony  growth  belongs  to  tlie  inner  or  inferior  walls, 
^he  danger  is  much  less. 

The  growth  must  be  expojied  as  freely  a^*  possilde  by  sni table  inciwirmH  of  the  soft 
part8  covering  it,  including  the  periosteum^  which  must  be  caretully  detached.  Then 
mhe  ba>ie  of  the  gr<jwlh  is  attacke<l  with  hammer  and  chisel,  cutting  the  bone  with  tiny 
vapid  strokes  until  the  mans  is  detaehed. 

The  ivory -like  masi^en  which  sometimes  |irojert  into  the  orliit  from  adjacent  cavities 
Mnay  be  detached  and  **  shelled  out "  l>y  cutting  completely  through  the  normal  bone 
Jiiimediately  around  them:  when  Ihus  isolateil  t!iey  mi^y  be  lilted  out  of  the  cavity  with 
wiiitahle  forceps — a  procedure  which  does  not  require  much  force  in  the  absence  of  firm, 
<leep  attachments. 

Tumors  of  the  nrhit  which  are  extensively  adherent  to  the  globe  or  infil- 
trates the  surnnindfng  tissues  cannot  be  removed  withfint  saeriheing  the  eye- 
ball ;  fiir  these  the  o[>erati(*n  nnpiires  no  speeiul  deserifition. 

In  all  otlier  eases  an  attempt  may  lie  maile  to  spare  the  eyeball.  In  any 
donbtfnl  ease  tbe  surgeon  ^hoidd  have  an  understanding  that  he  may  sacrifice 
the  eyeball  if  necessary. 

Timwn  of  the  optic  iwrtr  iniiy  be  reached  by  a  vertical  wide  incision  of  the  eonjunc* 

tiva  over  the  inner  side  of  the  globe,  detachment  of  the  internal  rectus  tendon,  which  is 

to  bcj^ecuredand  identified  by  a  black  silk  thread,  and  lielil  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant. 

With  the  closed  blades  of  curv'e<l  sciwsftrs  the  tissues  are  to  he  sepjirated  down  to,  along, 

and  around  the  growth  quite  to  the  apex  of  tbe  orbit.     With  a  s t rah isnuis- hook  piLssed 

-ground  the  nerve  at  this  jioint  a^  a  guide,  use  the  scissors  to  cut  the  nerve  close  to  the 

ElbrameQ.     Then  with  small  vuLsel I uin- forceps  bring  the  growth  forward,  reversing  the 

jlobe^  and  detacli  close  to  the  sclerotic*     Bleeding  must  be  arrested  liy  pressure  with  the 

Dneens  or  hot-water  injections,  and  the  parts  irrigated  with  percldorid  solution  1  :  atJOO 

^betore  the  tendon  an<i  conjunctiva  are  sutured  into  jdace. 

Tunnirs  outside  the  musrlt- funnel  are  to  he  reached  by  free  incision  parallel  to  the 
orbital  margin  over  the  most  accessihle  jiart  of  the  tunn^r,  doing  all  the  deep  dis.section^ 
[If  poe*is»bk\  with  the  closed  sci.HSfirs-bladcs  or  handle  id^  the  scalpel.  Many  growths  may 
Ibe  succes<fu]ly  '*dug  out''  in  this  way,  with  very  little  loss  of  blood  or  injury  to  the 
Itnrrounding  f»arts.  All  bleeding  nnist  be  arrested  before  the  vYound  is  closed  with  fine 
Miik  sutures,  and  dre^ised  antiMeptically,  with  snitahle  provi*^i(in  for  drainage. 

KriSnlfin**  Operation, — Tumors  situated  tar  hack  in  the  orbit  may  be  exprpsed  to 
view  and  ^emove^l  without  sacrificing  the  eyeball  by  a  methrKl  devised  by  Kronlein,  in 
the  following  rnanm:*r:  A  cn'scf*ntie  inrisi<m  is  made  around  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  orbit.  The  periosteum  is  then  divided  at  this  part  to  a  .'Similar  extent,  and  freely 
(trtaehed  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  may  be  ne<'essary,  A  temporary 
ection  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  orbital  wall  can  then  be  made*  The  base  of 
im|fe  corresjponda  to  the  outer  orbital  margin,  its  apex  to  the  anterior  extremity  of 
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the  inferior  orbital  fissure.  To  accomplish  this  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
is  chiselled  through,  as  well  as  the  intervening  bone  between  this  and  the  fissure,  near 
its  anterior  extremity.  In  the  same  way  the  base  of  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar 
bone  is  divided,  and  this  second  incision  through  the  bone  is  continued  backward  to  the 
fissure.  The  loosened  portion  of  bone,  together  with  the  tissues  attached  to  its  external 
surface,  nia^  now  be  drawn  toward  the  temple  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orbit  is  freely 
exposed  at  its  outer  side,  and  a  growth  even  at  the  apex  is  rendered  quite  accessible,  and 
may  be  readily  removed.  After  this  has  been  accomplished  the  triangular  flap  of  bone 
is  replaced,  the  skin-wound  united  with  sutures,  and  a  suitable  dressing  applied. 

It  is  said  that  recovery  is  complete  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  operation 
is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous,  and  would  seem  to  merit  greater  favor  and 
have  a  wider  range  of  application  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  extirpation  of  deeply-seated  orbital  tumors,  as  an  exploratory 
operation  in  some  doubtful  cases  of  exophthalmos,  and  is  an  efficient  means 
of  relief  in  violent  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  orbit.  Should  the  ex- 
posed orbit  be  found  in  such  a  condition  that  complete  exenteration  is  deemed 
advisable,  this  may  be  done  at  the  same  sitting. 

Distention  of  the  frontal  sinus,  if  recent  and  of  a  purulent  charac- 
ter, may  be  relieved  by  a  free  opening  through  its  lower  extenial  (orbital) 
wall  and  subsequent  drainage  through  the  same  aperture ;  but  in  chronic  dis- 
tention (mucocele),  the  cavity  or  cavities  having  become  much  wider  than  in 
their  normal  state,  simple  incision  will  not  suffice.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  surgeon  proceeds  as  follows  : 

The  orbital  wall  must  be  so  freely  removed  that  the  little  finger  can  be  passed  into 
the  cavity  after  its  thorough  evacuation  bv  syringing  with  some  warm  antiseptic  solu- 
tion. The  little  finger  of  the  other  hand  oV  a  strong  probe  is  to  be  pushed  up  the 
nostril  to  a  point  where  the  finger  in  the  sinus  can  be  felt.  Then  an  aperture  or  con- 
siderable size  is  to  be  made  with  a  sharp  scoop  at  this  point,  and  a  drainage-tube  carried 
through  from  the  orbit  and  worn  until  the  discharge  has  ceased  or  the  cavity  has  suf- 
ficiently contracted  to  justify  its  removal.  Thorough  cleansing  at  least  twice  daily 
must  be  practised  for  weeks  or  months  to  achieve  this  end. 

This  operation  has  the  disiulvantagc  of  almost  certainly  injuring  the 
pulley  attachment  of  the  suj)eri()r  oblique — an  accident  which  may  be  avoided 
l)y  making  an  ojx?ning  with  cliisel  or  trephine  in  the  forehead,  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  the  counter-opening  into  the  nose  in  the  manner 
just  described. 

The  opening  in  the  forehead  may  with  advantage  be  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  include  the  entire  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus;  but  the  disiidvantage  of  this 
method  is  the  soniewhat  unsightly  resultant  scar. 

Orbital  fistula,  if  found  to  extend  into  the  frontal  sinus,  will  heal  when 
the  sinus  has  been  dealt  with  after  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  methods ; 
that  is,  after  the  sinus  has  been  effectually  drained  into  the  nose. 

Should  the  fistula  be  found  to  lead  into  the  ethmoidal  cells,  a  free  opening 
may  b(»  made  down  to  these  parts  along  the  fistulous  tract,  and  any  accumu- 
lated secretion  or  other  inflammatory  d<:»bris  removed  by  syringing  and  the 
gentle  use  of  small  curettes.  A  drainage-tube  should  then  be  inserted,  and 
the  cavity  kept  clean  by  daily  syringing  until  healing  takes  place.  This 
treatment  may  be  required  for  several  months.  Gruening  has  effected  cure 
of  a  fistula  leading  to  the  ethmoid  cells  by  forcing,  with  a  strong  probe,  an 
o])ening  through  the  base  into  the  nasal  cavity,  thus  facilitating  drainage 
through  the  nose. 
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THE  METHODS  FOR  DETECTING  COLOR-BLINDNESS, 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 

By  J.  ELLIS  JENNINGS,  M.  D., 

OF  ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 


Many  persons  suppose  that  all  that  is  required  to  test  the  color-sense  of  railroad 
^:xiiploy^  is  to  display  the  flags  and  lanterns  used  as  signals  and  demand  the  name  of 
^fce  color  exposed. 

The  experienced  observer  knows,  however,  that  many  color-blind  subjects  can  name 
^i^lors  correctly;  hence,  any  test  to  be  effectual  must  ascertain,  not  whether  theemploy6 
^^4Ein  name  colors  correctly,  but  how  he  sees  them,  and  whether  lie  can  safely  he  trusted 
'^:^>  distinguish  between  the  various  signals  on  all  occasions.  We  determine  this,  first,  by 
x~»aking  him  pick  out  and  place  together  those  colors  which  appear  to  him  to  be  the 
^Ame,  and  second,  by  having  him  recognize  colors  at  a  distance  under  various  degrees  of 
m  llumination,  thus  simulating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  atmospheric  conditions 
mander  which  railway  signals  may  present  themselves. 

Holmgren*B  Method. — The  set  of  worsteds  consists  of  three  large  test-skeins:  (1) 
^ight  pure  green  ;  (2)  rase  {purple) ;  (3)  red^  and  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  small 
s^keins  of  the  following  colors:  red,  orange,  yellow,  yellow-green,  pure  green,  blue- 
^reen,  blue,  violet,  purple,  pink,  brown,  gray,  including  several  shades  of  each  color  and 
WLt  least  five  gradations  of  each  tint  from  the  deepest  to  the  lightest. 

f*ir8t  Test. — ^The  worsteds  are  placed  in  a  confused  heap  on  a  large  plane  surface 
"in  a  eood  light,  and  the  li^ht  pure-green  test-skein  laid  a  little  to  one  side.  The  candi- 
^late  IS  now  requested  to  pick  out  those  skeins  most  resembling  it  in  color  and  place  them 
l)y  the  side  of  the  sample.  The  examiner  must  explain  that  there  are  no  two  skeins 
exactly  alike,  and  that  an  endeavor  must  be  made  to  find  something  similar  of  a  lighter 
or  darker  shade.  The  candidate  is  not  to  compare  narrowly  or  to  rummage  much 
among  the  heap,  but  to  select  with  his  eyes,  and  to  use  his  hands  chiefly  to  change  the 
position  of  the  selected  skeins. 

A  person  with  a  normal  cohr-neme  will  pick  out  the  lighter  and  darker  shades  of 
green  ra[)idly  and  without  hesitation.  He  may,  perhaps,  include  in  his  choice  a  few 
green  skeins  inclining  to  yellow  or  blue  ;  but  this  is  no  evidence  of  color-blindness,  but 
rather  of  a  lack  of  practice  with  colors. 

The  person  completely  color-blind,  whether  to  red  or  green,  will  select,  with  or  without 
the  greens,  some  confusion  colors — grays,  drabs,  stone-colors,  fawns,  pinks,  or  yellows. 

The  person  incompleUly  color-blind^  or  with  a  feeble  chromatic  aenae,  will  add  to  the 
selection  of  greens  one  or  more  light  fawns  or  grays ;  or  he  may  pick  out  a  skein, 
hesitate,  add  it  to  the  greens,  and  then  withdraw  it,  and  so  on.  When  confusion  colors 
have  been  selected  the  examiner  knows  that  the  candidate  is  either  completely  or 
incompletely  color-blind.  In  order  to  determine  its  nature  and  degree  a  second  test  is 
employed. 

Second  Test. — ^The  worsteds  are  mixed  again,  and  the  large  rose  test-skein  is  laid 
to  one  side.  The  candidate  is  re<]ue8ted  to  pick  out  all  the  lighter  and  darker  shades 
of  this  color ;  if  color-blind  he  will  always  select  deeper  colors.  Those  subjects  who 
by  the  first  test  were  found  to  have  2i  feeble  chromatic  senu  will  make  no  mistakes  in  this 
twt.  Those  who  are  incompletely  color-blind  will  match  the  rose  with  deeper  purples. 
The  completely  red-'hlind  candidate  will   select  blue  or  violet,  either  with  or  witnout 
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purple.  The  completely  green-blind  subjects  take  green  or  gray  or  one  alone,  either  with 
or  without  purple.  The  violet-blind  subjects  (rare)  show  a  strong  tendency  to  select  blue 
in  the  first  test,  and  red  and  orange,  either  with  or  without  purple,  in  the  second  test. 
As  this  examination  has  decided  the  character  and  degree  of  the  defect,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  third  test ;  but  as  the  red  skein  used  corresponds  to  the  danger- 
signals,  it  may  occasionally  be  of  value  in  convincing  the  officials  that  the  candidate  is 
unfit  for  duty. 

Third  Test. — The  sample  for  this  test  is  a  skein  of  bright  red,  to  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  green  and  rose.  The  rec/-6/tnc/ subjects  select,  besides  the  red,  green  and 
brown  shades  darker  than  the  red.  The  green-blind  subjects  select  green  and  brown 
shades  lighter  than  the  red.  Only  marked  cases  of  color-blindness  will  show  their  defect 
with  this  test. 

Thomson's  Method. — ^This  consists  of  twodifiereut  sets  of  worsteds,  which  are  kept 
apart  in  a  double  box.  The  first  set  consists  of  a  large  qreen  test-skein  and  twenty  small 
sKeins,  each  marked  with  a  bangle  having  a  concealed  number  extending  from  one  to 
twenty.  Among  these  numbers  the  odd  ones  are  diflTerent  shades  of  green,  while  the 
even  numbers  are  grays,  light-browns,  etc.  The  second  set  consists  of  a  large  row  test- 
skein  and  twenty  small  skeins,  which  are  numbered  from  twenty-one  to  forty.  Here 
the  odd  numbers  are  different  shades  of  rose,  while  the  ten  even  numbers  consist  of 
blues,  greens,  and  grays. 

In  testing  the  worsteds  are  taken  from  the  green  part  of  the  box  and  placed  upon  a 
table  in  a  confused  mass.  The  candidate  is  requested  to  select  ten  tints  to  matcn  the 
large  green  skein.  When  this  is  done  and  the  numbers  recorded  on  a  blank,  the  worsted 
is  removed  and  the  examiner  proceeds  with  the  second  set. 

Author's  Method. — Realizing  that  any  test  which  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
match  and  confusion  skeins  curtails  the  choice  and  makes  the  defect  more  difficult  to 
discover,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  combine  the  good  points  of  Holmgren's  and 
Thomson's  methods.  The  set  consists  of  five  large  test-skeins:  light  pure  green,  rose, 
red,  blue,  and  yellmo,  and  eighty-four  small  skeins,  each  marked  with  a  bangle  having 
a  concealed  letter  and  nunaber.  The  letter  denotes  the  color,  and  the  number  (1  to  6) 
denotes  the  shade.  For  example,  A 1  indicates  the  lightest  shade  of  pure  green ;  K  6, 
the  darkest  shade  of  brown. 

The  examination  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Holmgren  method,  with 
the  addition  of  the  blue  and  yellow  tests.  A  record  of  one  test  is  made  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  next.  In  matching  the  blue  skein  the  color-blind  person  first  takes  tne  dark- 
est shades  of  blue,  and  then  adds  the  rose  skeins,  because  he  recognizes  the  blue  in  the 
mixture  of  red  and  blue.  In  matching  the  yellow  he  adds  all  the  green  skeins  that  have 
yellow  in  them. 

Pseudo-isochromatic  Plates  of  Stilling. — The  remarkable  facility  with  which  the 
color-blind  distinguish  colors  to  which  they  are  blind  is  due  to  an  acute  sensitiveness  to 
differences  in  tint  and  intensity  of  light.  In  the  pseudo-isochromatic  plates  Stilling 
seeks  to  deprive  the  color-blind  of  any  aid  in  matching  colors  by  selecting  those  which 
appear  identical  not  only  in  tint,  but  also  in  intensity  of  light.  On  a  colored  surface 
of  convenient  size  he  painted  a  spot  of  the  color  mistaken  for  it;  he  then  toned  or 
modified  this  spot  until  the  color-blind  eye  could  not  distinguish  between  the  spot  and 
the  surface.  Stilling  then  constructed  ten  plates,  each  plate  containing  four  squares 
filled  by  small,  irregular  colored  spots,  among  which  other  spots  in  a  confusion  color, 
made  to  conform  to  an  Arabic  figure,  are  placed.  The  test-plate  is  held  in  a  good  light 
and  the  candidate  required  to  distinguish  the  tracings.  An  important  feature  of  this 
test  is  that  there  is  no  inquiry  as  to  color. 

Lantern-test. — An  ordinary  switch  lantern  with  a  four-inch  opening  should  be  so 
arranged  that  pieces  of  colored  glass  can  be  placed  in  front  of  the  light.  The  colors  to 
be  used  are  standard  red,  yellow,  pure  light-green,  standard  ^reen,  blue,  and  purple. 
The  luminosity  of  the  light  can  be  varied  by  having  at  hand  pieces  of  white  (ground), 
ribbed,  and  different  thicknesses  of  London-smoke  glass.  As  red  and  green  appear  to 
the  color-blind  as  one  and  the  same  color,  only  lighter  or  darker  than  the  other,  it  is 
eiLsy  to  deceive  him  by  changing  the  luminosity  of  the  light  without  altering  its  color. 
This  can  be  done  by  diminishing  the  light  or  by  placing  pieces  of  ground  or  London- 
smoke  glass  before  the  colored  light.  The  candidate  should  be  seated  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  lantern,  and,  according  to  Dr.  F^d ridge-Green,  should  be  rejected — 
(1)  if  he  calls  the  red  green  or  the  green  red  under  any  circumstances;  (2)  if  he  calls 
the  white  light  under  any  circumstances  red  or  green,  or  vice  versd;  (3)  if  he  calls  the 
red  green,  or  white  light  black,  under  any  circumstances. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Color-sense.— The  lantern  may  also  be  used  to 
make  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  color-sense  by  placing  in  front  of  the  light  a 
metallic  slide  with  perforations  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  millimeters  in  diameter. 
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Having  tested  and  recorded  the  average  size  of  the  opening  required  b^  the  normal  eye 
to  distinguish  each  color  at  fifteen  feet,  the  candidate  is  placed  at  this  distance  and  is 
asked  to  name  the  colors.  If  he  recognizes  them  through  the  one-millimeter  opening, 
bis  color-sense  is  normal  =  \,  If  an  opening  of  twenty  millimeters  is  needed,  his  color- 
sense  =3^.  If  he  fails  to  recognize  the  color  through  the  largest  opening,  he  is  told 
to  aoproach  the  light  slowly,  and  if  he  sees  it  at  three  feet,  his  color-sense  =  t^,  etc. 
Oliver's  apparatus  is  designed  to  test  the  color-sense  of  employ^  upon  the  riiilway- 
^rounds  at  a  distance  of  1000  feet.  It  consists  of  twenty -three  shallow  open  wooden 
tDoxes,  painted  dead  black,  containing  colored  bunting  placed  upon  a  horizontal  beam 
15  feet  from  the  ground.  Arranged  above  the  middle  of  these  boxes  is  a  large  revolving 
l>ox  with  five  partitions  for  the  test-colors.  The  pure-green  test-color  is  displayed,  and 
tAke  candidate,  employing  one  eye  at  a  time,  is  asked  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  the 
number  of  the  color  in  uie  lower  row  (going  from  left  to  right)  that  to  him  is  the  near- 
est match  to  the  upper  color.  This  experiment  is  repeated  with  the  other  test-colors. 
Jf  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  at  night,  transparent  colored  glass  is  substituted  for  the 
colored  ounting. 

Chibret'B  Photometer. — An  examination  for  color-blindness  is  not  complete  with- 
out making  a  test  of  the  light-sense  (see  page  154).  The  most  accurate  instrument  for 
this  purpose  is  Chibret's  photometer. 

The  candidate  faces  tne  window  and  looks  with  one  eye  into  a  tube,  where  he  sees 
two  equally  bright  disks.  The  eye-piece  is  now  turned  until  he  can  detect  11  difference 
in  the  illumination  of  the  two  disks,  when  the  light-difference  is  indicated  on  the  scale. 
A  normal  eye  recognizes  the  difference  within  five  degrees.  The  light-minimum  is 
measured  by  making  one  disk  entirely  dark,  and  then  turning  the  eye-piece  until  he 
perceives  the  disk  coming  from  the  darkness.  The  scale  should  not  register  more  than 
one  or  two  degrees  (see  also  page  152). 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  OOLOB-BLIND. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  color-sense  of  an  employ^  is  defective,  the  surgeon 
must  decide  whether  the  defect  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  his  discharge,  or 
whether  he  can  with  safety  be  allowed  to  retain  his  position.  If  the  person  in  question 
is  an  applicant  for  employment,  even  a  slight  defect  of  the  color-sense  should  be  suf- 
ficient ground  for  rejection.  If,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  an  old  employ^,  one 
who,  perhaps,  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  justice  demands  that 
his  interests  be  studied  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety.  Every  case  of  complete  red- 
or  ^refii-blindness  should  be  dismissed.  Those  who  are  incompUfely  color-blind,  and  in 
the  first  test  merely  confound  gray  with  the  sample  color,  may  be  retained  if  the  visual 
acuUy  and  Ught-sense  are  normal. 


STANDARDS  OF  FORM  AND  COLOR-VISION   REQUIRED 
IN    RAILWAY   SERVICE- 
BY  A.  G.  THOMSON,  M.  D., 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Laws  resulatin^  the  examination  of  railroad  employes  for  form-  and  color-vision 
have  been  adopted  in  several  States,  but  there  is  no  official  standard  established  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  such  examinations  as  exists  in  Continental  countries. 
The  State  undertakings  in  this  behalf  have  not  been  uniformly  successful,  as  witness  the 
experiment  tried  some  years  ago  in  Connecticut  by  which  scientific  experts  were  to  be 
appointed  by  thegovernor  and  paid  by  the  railroads*.  This  undertaking  proved  a  failure, 
•8  the  railroad  officers  would  not  submit  their  employes  to  the  scrutiny  of  State  officials, 
who,  by  adopting  their  own  standards,  could  practically  discharge  perhaps  15  per  cent. 
of  the  railroad  employ^,  disturb  the  discipline,  and  impair  the  organization  of  the 
roads. 

^  As  most  of  the  laree  railroad  lines  run  through  several  States,  to  save  complications 
which  may  arise  out  of  separate  State  legislation  it  is  found  more  expedient  for  the  cor- 
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porations  to  make  their  own  rules  and  regulations  for  examination  of  their  employ^ 
using  their  own  methods  and  appointing  their  own  examiners. 

It  is  found  impracticable  tor  corporations,  owing  to  the  large  force  of  ophthalmic 
surgeons  it  would  require,  to  study  the  refraction  and  make  the  examination  as  scientific 
as,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  is  admittedly  desirable.  So  it  is,  therefore,  the 
endeavor  of  the  railroads  to  devise  and  establish  a  general  system  of  examination  for 
protection  of  the  public  and  its  property  that  can  be  put  in  force  by  a  division  superin- 
tendent, acting  through  an  intelligent  assistant,  under  the  general  supervision  of  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  To  this  supervising  surgeon  all  information  collected  could  be 
transmitted,  ana  he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  decide  all  doubtful  cases  and  to  protect  the 
railroad  from  any  danger  arising  from  incapable  employes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save 
good  and  faithful  men  from  being  discharged  from  the  company's  service  without  suffi- 
cient cause. 

Such  a  system  has  been  perfected  by  Dr.  William  Thomson,  authorized  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  since  1880,  and  has  been  adopted  by  other  roads  from  time 
to  time,  until  it  is  protecting  an  aggregate  total  mileage  to-day  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  miles.  This  system  has  been,  as  here  indicated,  subjected  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Visual  Acnity. — The  standards  of  form-vision  in  Continental  countries  and  also  in 
this  country  vary  from  ^  in  one  or  both  eyes  to  ^  in  one  and  -^  in  the  other,  in  the 
first  class— that  is,  for  employ6s  on  the  head  end  of  an  engine,  while  in  Class  II,  repre- 
senting the  yard  and  train  service,  the  range  is  anywhere  from  ^  in  one  to  ^  in  the  other. 

A  railroad  should  require  for  its  safety  two  standards  for  entrance  into  its  service : 
The  standard  of  Class  I,  representing  engineers,  firemen,  and  towermen,  should  require 
—.  in  one  eye,  and  not  less  than  ™-  in  the  other — vision  taken  separately  without 

glasses. 

Hyperopia  over  2  D.  should  ensure  rejection — astigmatism  being  eliminated.  This 
can  be  readily  ascertained  by  placing  a  trial  frame  containing  2  D.  spherical-lens,  before 
the  patient,  and  if  he  has  with  these  lenses  full  acuity  of  vision,  the  optical  defect  is  demon- 
strated. This  practical  test  saves  many  complications,  as  a  man  may  enter  the  service 
as  a  young  man  with  strong  accommodation,  and  when  he  becomes  a  skilled  engineer, 
at  the  presbyopic  age,  he  will  not  have  vision  sufficient  to  reach  the  standard. 

Periodic  examinations  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  five  years,  or  after  an  injury 
which  may  in  any  way  affect  the  vision,  and  also  after  serious  illness  and  on  promotion. 

The  standard  of  Class  II,  representing  trainmen,  conductors,  brakemen,  switchmen, 
and  yardmen,  should  require  —.  in  one  and  not  less  than  r^^  *^  *^^  other  eye,  with 
or  without  glasses,  and  the  same  rules  regardinc;  re-examination  apply  to  them. 

Old  employ6^  not  reaching  the  proper  standard  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong  on 
re-examination  should  be  corrected  and  required  to  use  glasses  if  they  be  permitted  in 
that  class  or  transferred  to  other  duties. 

Color-sense. — The  color-sense  is  requisite  to  enable  any  employ^  to  govern  his 
actions  by  dav  or  night  by  colored  signals. 

The  standard  should  require  three  points: 
I.  Test  with  colored  signal-flags. 

II.  Test  by  comparison  of  colored  worsteds — Holmgren's,  Thomson's,  Williams's, 
or  Oliver's. 

III.  Test  with  colored  light. 

I.  Test  with  Colored  Flags. — The  man  subjected  to  this  test  should  recognize  four  flags, 
one  of  each  color,  red,  white,  green,  and  blue,  and,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  tell  their 
color  and  meaning.     A  colored  flag  should  also  be  given  him  to  match  with  worsteds. 

II.  TVx/  by  Comparison  of  Colored  Worsteds^  Matching  their  Colors  ivithout  Telling  their 
Names. — Here  one  of  the  recognized  tests  should  be  used — Holmgren's  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  this  test.  Holmgren's  test  consists  in  testing  the  power  of  the  person  to  match 
various  colors  which  are  conveniently  used  in  the  form  of  colored  yarns.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tints  are  employed  in  confused  mixture,  and  three  test-colors — viz. 
light-green,  rose-purple,  and  red— are  placed  in  order  before  the  person  examined,  who 
is  directed  to  select  similar  colors  from  the  mass.  By  this  manner  the  examiner  can 
judge  whether  selections  are  correct  or  not  from  the  prompt  or  hesitating  manner  in 
which  the  selection  is  made. 

Tests  which  are  modifications  of  this,  as,  for  example,  Thomson's  stick-test,  are 
much  simpler  and  more  expedient  for  use  on  railroads. 

in.  Test  with  Colored  Light. — The  ordinary  railway-lanterns  of  different  colors  may 
be  used. 
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If  the  employ^  be  found  defective  in  his  color-sense,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  detected 
bj  these  tests.  He  is  then  allowed  to  go  before  the  ophthalmic  expert  for  final  exami- 
nation, who  may  use  any  other  confirming  test  he  may  choose. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  an  official  standard — simply  the  requirements 
to  operate  a  railroad  without  danger  to  the  public  and  destruction  to  property. 


THE  RONTGEN  RAYS  IN  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  SWEET,  M.  D., 

OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

With  the  development  of  improved  methods  of  generating  and  employing  the 

Hontgen  rays  speedy  and  accurate  means  have  been  furnished  bv  which  not  only  the 

presence  of  a  metallic  body  in  the  eye  may  be  determined,  but  also  its  exact  position. 

The  early  employment  of  the  new  form  of  radiant  energy  in  experiments  on  animals' 

eyes  gave  little  promise  of  the  successful  application  of  the  metliod  in  ophthalmic 

surgery  until  Charles  H.  Williams  of  Boston  and  C.  F.  Clark  *  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  each 

reported  a  case  of  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  metal  from  the  living  eye  which  had  been 

previously  located  by  the  rays.    Shortly  afterward  Max  J.  Stern,  at  the  Philadelphia 

Polyclinic,  located  metallic  bodies  in  tfie  vitreous  in  four  cases,  and  demonstratea  Ihe 

possibility  of  obtaining  shadows  on  the  photographic  plate  of  foreign  bodies  situated 

m  any  part  of  the  eyeball  or  orbit. 

Piractioal  Application  of  RayB.— While  numerous  methods  have  been  suggested 
and  employed  for  determining  the  exact  position  of  the  body  in  the  eye,  the  writer  has 


Fig.  420.— Principle  of  method  of  localization. 


foand  the  use  of  two  metal  indicators,  one  pointing  to  the  center  of  the  cornea  and  the 
other  si^ated  to  the  temporal  side  at  a  known  distance  from  the  first,  to  be  simple  in 
application  and  accurate  in  results.    Two  radiographs  are  made  to  give  different  rela- 

*  Trans,  Amtr,  Ophth,  Soc.y  vol.  vii.  part  iii. 


represent 

the  candle  when  at  A^  in  t'ustiiig  shadows  ujxin  a  flat  surface  of  two  Imll-pointed  rods^ 
and  an  object  iii  a  sphere  representing  the  eye,  give  the  view  aa  shoMn  on  the  surface  C 


When  the  source  of  lij^ht  is  carried  below  the  iHirizoutal  phme  of  the  two  rods  ta  B,  the 
shadows  of  the  indicalorH  ttike  the  prwitioji  shown  on  the  Horfaee  D,  while  the  relative  . 
position  of  the  body  alno  chRii^eH.     Knowing  the  di^itanre  of  one  of  the  ballj*  from  ihel 
center  of  the  cornea  and  the  dls^tariee  betwi^'n  the  balls,  ilie  position  of  the  melul  in  the! 
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ere  iway  be  readily  determined,  since  the  slmdow  of  the  body  preserves  at  all  times  a 
S'x&<X  relation  with  reapect  to  the  shadows  of  the  indicating  ball«  in  whatever  position 
the     <*andle  is  placed. 

In  practice  it  is  essential  tliut  the  axin  of  the  eyeball  shall  i>e  parallel  with  the  two 
ad  i€3ator8  and  with  the  nhoto^rraphie  phite;  that  one  of  the  indicutor?*  poiijtf*  to  the 
en  t^f  of  the  cornea  and  I»e  at  a  known  distanre  tlicrefrnai ;  and  that  tlii"  two  indicating 
aJlsa  be  in  «  perpendieular  lin«*  with  the  plate  and  at  a  known  distamu-  from  each  other, 
iirm^^liclty  ha-s  been  secured  by  eojiibinin|]:  the  jilate-boIdtT  iind  indicatorn  into  a  special 
f>^«uratu<  which  is  bound  to  the  side  of  tiie  head,  an  shown  in  Fijj.  4^1. 

*The  determination  of  ihi^  position  of  a  forei^aj  body  in  the  eye  by  the  method  de- 
*■»  V^ed  may  be  underf*tood  from  the  two  railio^ra[>hs  which  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  422, 
>^—        These  were  made  of  a  man  wfio  was  hhtit  in  the  face  by  a  ralihit-hnnter,  one  of  the 
►"•i    penetrating  at  a  point  about  li  mm.  below  the  superior  border  of  the  orbit  of  the 


FlO,  42S.— RAdiognipli  made  with  tube  beli>w  hurlaontiil  plnne  uf  JritlimttjrK. 


hh  side.  No  view  of  the  fundus  of  the  left,  eye  was  possible*  owing  to  the  densenesB 
of  the  vitreous,  although  a  alighl  red  reflex  waj*  prc^^ent  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  eye. 

In  determining  the  position  of  the  body  in  the  eye  two  circles,  24  mm.  in  diameter, 
tre  drawn  apon  paper,  one  to  reprt^sent  a  horizontal  and  the  otlier  a  vertical  section  of 
the  average  adult  eyeball.  Upon  these  circles  are  noted  the  positions  of  the  balls  of 
the  indicators  when  the  exyioi^ure!^  were  made. 

Measurements  are  made  upon  eacii  of  the  radiojjraphs  of  the  distance  that  the 
shadow  of  the  foreign  body  is  above  or  below  the  shadows  of  the  indicators,  and  these 
distances  are  entered  above  or  l>etow  tlie  spots  representing  the  two  indicating  balls  on 
the  circle  showing  the  vertical  section  of  the  eye.  Lines  drawn  through  the  points  of 
measurement  from  the  two  radiogra])hs  (('and  /V  and  /land  F)  indicate  the  plane  of 
aiiadow  of  the  foreign  body  at  each  exposure.  Where  the  two  linc«  cross,  therefore^ 
mQat  be  the  location  f>f  the  body  as  measured  abcjve  or  below  the  horizont^il  plane  of 
the  eyeball  and  to  the  tenijwiral  or  nasal  side. 

lljc  location  of  the  foreign  body  l^ack  of  the  center  of  the  cornea  ia  determined  by 
mt^asnring  the  distance  that  the  nhadi^w  of  tlu*  body  is  posterior  to  the  shadows  of  the 
two  indicating  balls  on  the  radiograph  made  with  the  tube  horizontal  to  the  plane  of 
the  indicators,  marking  otT  the  mei*snrfinent  perpendicular  to  each  of  the  spots  repre- 
senting the  indicators  on  the  horizontal  section  of  thr  eye.  and  drawin|^  a  line  through 
these  points.  Since  this  represents  tlie  idane  of  shadow  of  the  foreign  body  when  the 
rtdic^rftph  waa  made,  the  metal  most  be  situated  at  some  point  on  this  line.  The 
location  of  the  body  as  rejiij^ect^s  thf  vertical  section  of  the  eyeball  having  been  deter- 
mined, where  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  this  pf>sitiijii  intersects  the  plane  of 
ihadow  on  the  boriz/mtiil  section  is  tlie  situation  of  the  body  back  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  eyeball.  When  the  distance  of  the  platinum  plate  of  the  tube  from 
39 
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the  center  indicating  ball  is  known,  the  plane  of  shadow  of  the  body  on  the  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  eye  is  determined  by  drawing  a  line  directly  from  a  point 
representing  the  tube  to  the  spot  of  measurement  of  the  shadow  of  the  body  nack 
of  the    external    indicator.      In    order  to  render  the  various  measurements   clear, 

outline  drawings  of  the  two  radiographs,  reduced  one- 
third  in  size,  are  shown  in  Fies.  425  and  426,  the  letter- 
ing corresponding  to  that  employed  on  the  diagrammatic 
circles. 

When  the  photographic  plate  is  in  place  at  the 
side  of  the  head,  it  is  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  arrange  the  point  of  fixation  so  that  the  cornea  is 
rotated  slightly  inward,  in  order  that  the  visual  axis 
shall  be  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  photographic  plate. 
This  rotation  of  the  eyeball  in  no  way  affects  the  method 
of  locating  bodies  within  the  globe,  but  when  the  body 
has  penetrated  into  the  orbit  outside  of  the  eyeball^  the 
convergence  necessary  to  ensure  parallelism  of  the  visual 
axis  and  the  plate  leads  to  error  in  the  determination  of 
the  position  of  the  metal.  To  eliminate  this  factor  of 
error  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  angle  of  the  orbit 
with  the  plate,  or,  what  is  eouivalent,  the  amount  of  de- 
viation or  the  eyeball  from  the  primary  position,  and  the 
employment  of  this  angle  in  plotting  the  diagrammatic 
circles  representijig  the  eyeball.  Another  error  arises  from 
the  false  projection  of  the  shadow  of  the  body  in  the  orbit 
in  relation  to  the  shadows  of  the  indicators,  owing  to 
greater  divergence  of  the  rays  as  the  distance  between  the 
center  indicator  and  the  foreign  body  increases.  This 
false  projection  may  be  allowed  for  by  noting  the  dis- 
tance of  the  platinum  plate  of  the  tube  from  the  center 
indicator,  and  employing  this  measurement  in  determin- 
ing the  plane  of  shadow  of  the  body  on  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  eve. 

In  making  the  exposures  the  plate  is  to  the  side  of  the 
head  corresponding  to  the  injured  eye,  and  the  tube  is  placed  about  12  inches  to  the 
opposite  side  and  slightly  forward.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  his  back,  as  this  posi- 
tion ensures  greater  steadiness  of  the  head  and  body  than  when  sitting  upright  with 
some  form  of  head-rest.  An  exposure  of  four  minutes  is  ample  to  secure  clear  shadows 
of  bodies  in  the  eyeball  or  orbit,  and  with  efficient  apparatus  good  radiographs  may  be 
secured  in  one-half  this  time.    As  the  best  results  are  achieved  when  the  tube  is  run 


Fir..  424.— Diagrsmmatlo  circles 
representing  the  eyeball :  upper 
circle,  horizontal  section ;  lower 
circle,  vertical  section  (reduced 
one-third  in  size). 


Fig.  425.— Outline  drawing  of  radiograph 
made  with  tube  hDrizontal  with  plane  of 
indicators  (reduced  one-third  in  size). 


Fio.  426.— Outline  drawing  of  radiosraph 
made  with  tube  below  horizontal  plane  of  indi- 
cators (reduced  one-third  in  size). 


at  a  hijrh  vacuum,  a  tube  should  be  selected  which  may  be  so  operated  that  the  resist- 
ance ottered  U)  the  passage  of  the  current  does  not  reach  a  point  to  interfere  with  the 
generation  of  the  ravs.  The  cathodal  terminal  should  be  ground  and  polished,  so  that 
the  rays  are  focussed  to  a  small  point  upon  the  platinum,  which  ensures  sharper  outlines 
of  the  foreign  body  than  when  the  focus-point  is  large. 

Accuracy  of  the  Method. — It  hjis  been  conclusively  shown  in  actual  work  that  the 
X-rays  may  be  relied  upon  to  determine  in  nearly  everv  instance  the  presence  or  alienee 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye.  The  difficulties  of  shadowing  the  body  on  the  plate 
increase  with  the  smallness  of  the  object,  especially  if  it  is  situated  to  the  nasal  sioe  of 
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the  eye  and  therefore  some  distance  from  the  sensitive  surface.  It  is  evident  that  cases 
may  occasionally  he  seen  where  the  hody  is  so  small  as  to  fail  to  cast  a  shadow  of  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  he  reco^ized  in  comparison  with  the  shadows  of  the  orhital  bones, 
although  chips  of  metal  which  are  too  minute  to  be  shown  by  the  rays  seldom  strike  the 
eye  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  ocular  structures  and  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  globe.  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  metal  body  in  the 
eye,  several  exposures  should  be  made  with  the  tube  in  various  positions,  in  order  to 
cause  the  body,  if  present,  to  be  shadowed  through  the  thinnest  portion  of  the  orbital 
lx>nes,  and  thereby  exhibit  sufficient  contrast  to  assist  in  revealing  its  presence. 

Bangers. — ^The  introduction  of  more  powerful  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  the 
rays  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  dangers  of  severe  injury  of  the  superficial  structures 
of  the  body  by  decreasing  the  time  of  exposure.  Persons  of  fair  complexion  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  rays,  although  a  slight  redness  of  the  skin  is  all 
that  may  be  expected  in  any  case  in  the  short  period  retjuired  in  making  the  negatives. 
It  is  a  safe  plan,  however,  to  limit  the  exposures  at  one  sitting  to  four,  which  at  the  most 
would  subject  the  patient  to  the  action  of  the  rays  for  a  period  of  sixteen  minutes.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  to  note  the  effect  on  the  skin,  and,  if  additional  radiographs  are 
desired,  postpone  the  second  silting  for  several  days  in  case  marked  redness  follows  the 
first  exposures. 

Iimiienoe  on  Vision  of  Blind  Eyes. — ^The  experiments  made  by  Hansell,'  by  Wil- 
kinson of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  and  by  Hilgartner  and  Northrup  con- 
clusively show  that  the  x-rays  have  no  power  whatever  of  exciting  vision  or  even  light 
perception  in  an  eye,  diseased  or  normal,  and  are  without  beneficial  effect  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  leading  to  blindness.  These  investigations  were  made  upon  a  number 
of  patients  who  were  blind  from  dense  opacities  of  the  cornea,  congenital  cataract,  or 
complete  optic  atrophy. 


THE    PRACTICE    OF    OPHTHALMIC    OPERATIONS    ON 

ANIMALS'   EYES, 

By  clarence  A.  VEASEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

OP  PHILADELPHIA. 

Introduction. — ^The  frequent  practice  of  ophthalmic  operations  upon  animals'  eyes 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  beginner  in  operative  ophthalmology,  as  it  enables 
him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  various  instruments,  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference in  the  density  of  the  tissues  which  have  to  be  cut,  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  technicof  each  operation,  and  to  lose  a  certain  amount  of  the  timidity  which 
is  almost  invariably  present  when  beginning  operative  work  upon  the  human  eye. 

Instruments. — A  set  of  instruments  should  be  obtained  and  used  for  this  purpose 
alone.  The  following  are  all  which  are  required  for  practising  most  of  the  operations 
on  the  eyeball  and  muscles:  An  eye-speculum,  a  pair  of  fixation-forceps,  an  angular 
keratome,  a  v.  Graefe  cataract-knife,  a  pair  of  iris-forceps,  a  pair  of  iris-scissors,  a  cys- 
totome  and  Daviel's  scoop,  a  cataract-needle,  a  strabismus-hook,  a  pair  of  strabismus- 
scissors,  a  canaliculus-knire,  a  small  scalpel,  and  a  few  curved  needles. 

Choice  of  Eyes. — Pigs'  eyes  are  the  most  useful  for  practising  the  various  opera- 
tions. They  more  nearly  resemble  human  eyes  in  size  and  density  of  tissue  than  do  the 
eyes  of  other  animals  that  are  readily  obtainable,  and  they  can  be  easily  fastened  in 
the  various  masks.  Sheeps'  eyes  are  too  large  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  bullocks'  eyes, 
while  useful  for  demonstrations  before  a  large  class,  possess  tissues  which  are  too  dense 
and  are  themselves  too  large  for  the  instruments  which  are  commonly  employed  in 
operations  on  the  human  eye  to  make  them  of  practical  value. 

For  operations  upon  the  muscles,  the  orbits,  and  the  lids  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
head  with  the  eyes  in  their  natural  positions.  For  this  purpose  the  head  of  a  young 
pig,  about  six  weeks  old,  is  perhaps  the  easiest  obtained  and  answers  the  purpose  very 
well.  The  butcher  must  be  cautioned,  however,  to  allow  the  head  to  remain  in  scalding 
water  for  the  shortest  possible  time  preparatory  to  removing  the  bristles,  or  the  eyes  will 
lie  loo  shrunken  to  answer  the  purpose.  Even  with  these  precautions  the  corneas  will 
be  a  trifle  hazy,  but  if  the  eyeoalls  retain  their  firmness,  this  defect  will  not  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  practice  of  the  operations. 

*  Amer,  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences,  Nov.,  1897. 
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If  poMfiible,  all  the  operations  should  also  be  practiced  upon  the  head  of  a  cadaver; 
but,  un fortune* t«?ly,  it  ia  difficult  t<i  oittaui  ijiat*?rial  of  this  character  ouisidc  of  the  di«- 
fiectinp-nHHiis  of  medieai  schmds,  iind  even  when  it  iss  at  liquid  the  eyes  are  ollen  po 
Bhrutikcu  ami  coUapsi'd,  and  liiivc  uridergoue  such  great  chiioge;^,  that  it  is  fully  iuj  *tttii^ 
fiictory,  if  not  more  so^  U>  priiciis^e  on  llie  aniniars  eyes.  To  ohlaio  c<>rrect  ideas,  how- 
ever, of  the  topography  of  the  pitrti*  practice  uu  a  cadiiver  as  frt**!!  and  well  preserved 
^&  possible  is  essiential. 

After  i>raeljsing  for  a  time  itpou  eyes  placed  in  a  mask  and  upon  eyes  in  their 
natural  pOisitionH  in  a  |»ig's  head,  it  is  ndvi^able  to  obtain  sojue  experience  in  operating 
U(M:>n  theeyi'9  of  live  aniniaU,  Dog**,  eai^,  or  rabbits  may  be  usfd,  tlie  latter  being  per- 
haps the  leiL'^t  expensive  and  most  ea^sily  handled.  The  animais  should  he  anei^thetized 
with  chloroform  before  operating,  and  at  the  conclusicm  of  the  ofieration  the  anesthesia 
should  he  punhed  suffieientlv  fs*r  to  prodn<'c  death. 

Time  of  Removal  of  Jlyes  from  the  Animal. — As  eyes  always  undergo  various 
changes  shortly  Jilter  death  which  render  them  les.s  va I u aide  for  operative  work,  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  animal  as  i^oon  sis  it  is  killed.  It  is  especially  important 
that  they  be  removed  before  the  animal  is  scalded  preparatory  to  scraping  off"  the  bris- 
tlei5,  otherwise  the  C(H"neas  will  become  sf*  o|»aque  and  shrnnken  as  to  render  thein  useless. 
Method  of  Freserving  Eyes  for  Operating  Purposes.— Fresh  eyes  are  by  far  the 
best  End  most  satisfactory  i(>r  operative  w«ok.  They  impart  to  the  hand  a  more  natural 
sense  of  resistance  of  the  tissues^  antl  the  corneas  are  mneh  clearer  than  thev  can  possi* 
bly  be  after  preservation  jn  any  liquid.  If  it  is  iinpossiVjle,  however,  U>  obtain  them 
fresh  when  de^ired^  they  can  be  [^reserved  ibr  nperating  }niriHise?  for  about  one  week  by 
placing  them  in  n  -^  nt  n  1  per  cent,  solution  of  tornialdehyd,  A  stronger  solution, 
though  excellent  as  a  preservative,  hardens  them  too  much  for  operative  work.     Should 

it  be  desired  to  preserve  them  even  longer, 
thev  mav  be  transferred  to  a  solution  of 
thymol  (l  :r>CHKi)Jn  which  they  will  keep 
for  several  weeks  (Andogi^ky).  No  matter 
whether  fresh  or  preserved  eyea  are  ena- 
ployed,  the  corneas  will  be  found  to  be  more 
or  Ic^s  dry^  so  that  before  beginning  any 
operation  they  should  be  moistened  with 
water. 

The  Operating   Maak.~It  is  eiistom- 

ary  when  practising  operation,'*  upon  aninmls' 
eyes  to  place  the  latter  in  masks  es pee i ally 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  best  of 
these  is  the  Viennese  mxa^k  seen  in  Fig.  427. 
This  represents  a  human  face  with  nio^t 
of  its  relations  preserved,  and  in  the  orbital 
cavities  are  placed  removable  sockets  in 
which  the  animal's  eyes  can  be  firmly  held. 
These  sockets  ]vermit  the  eyes  to  benjoved  in 
all  di recti nns,  and  l>y  turning  a  central  screw 
on  which  the  eye  rests  the  latter  can  be  tight- 
ened or  loosened,  so  that  the  intraocular  ten- 
sion may  be  de<:reased  or  diminished  at  will. 
The  face  is  si>  altaclied  to  its  base  that  it  can 
be  jilaced  at  di Cerent  angles,  and  is  made  of 
hard  rubber  to  prevent  absorption  of  the 
various  ocular  fluids.  Other  masks  known  as 
**  phantom  faci^''  and  made  of  papier  mach^ 
may  be  also  uned  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Home-made  Mask.— If  the  student 
does  not  possess  tlie  Viennese  mask  or  a 
phantom  fare»  a  fairly  satisfactory  substi- 
tute may  lie  efinstructed  at  home  from  a 
small  box  and  a  }*iece  of  cork.  The  latter 
should  be  sutlieicntly  thick  to  enable  the 
hand  to  move  freely  without  striking  the 
lid  of  the  box,  and  is  g]ne<3  to  the  tatter 
as  shown   !n    Fig.  428,     An   eye  is  readily 

fastened  to  this  by  means  of  four  tacks  or  stout  pins,  and  the  lid  can  be  placed  at  any 

angle  desired. 

Should  no  mask  be  at  hand,  an  eye  can  be  wrapped  in  a  towel  and  held  in  the  hand 


Fig.  427.— Vlentui  mask. 


they  have  attai'hed  to  them,  as  ft  rule,  the  stumps  of  the  mUBcleB,  some  ronjunetiva,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  orbital  fat.  Enough  of  this  shtmld  be  trimmed  off  to  enable  the 
eye  lo  tit  easily  iuio  tlie  socket  of  the  mask,  but  at  the  same  time  care  must  he  exercised 
not  to  remove  too  luuch  or  the  eye  ran  not  be  held  suthciently  tight  for  the  Hatisfuptory 
^rformance  of  an  <iperation.  A  little  practice  will  sonji  enable  the  student  to  know 
lUst  how  much  tissue  to  remove,  so  that  the  strongest  possible  gra^p  may  be  maintained 
auriog  the  whole  operation. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MICRO-ORGANISMS  HAVING  ETI- 
OLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP  TO  OCULAR  DISEASES. 

By  G.  K  dk  SCIIWEINITZ,  A.  M.,  M.  D, 

or  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thb  Dormal  conmnctiya  always  contains  bacteria,  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  varie- 
ies  baring  been  isolated.  If  these  organisms  have  pathogenic  characteristics  they  are 
rery  slight  rEUtndolph) ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  only  two  or  three  varieties  should 
M  classifiea  as  at  all  pathogenic  (Weeks).  Non-pathogenic  conjunctival  bacteria, 
lowerer,  ouiiy  become  harmful  if  the  tissues  in  which  they  exist  are  bruised  or  irritated 
Bandolph). 

Pathogenic  bacteria,  especially  those  related  to  suppuration,  are  frequently  found 
ioDflT  the  ciliary  margiii»  and  in  the  secretion  of  the  lachrymo-nasal  passages. 

The  etiological  relationship  of  micro-organisms  to  various  ocular  affections  has  been 
illy  described,  especially  in  tne  articles  on  Diseases  of  the  Conjunctiva,  Diseases  of 
ie  Cornea,  and  Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis.  For  the  convenience  of  the  student  a  brief 
escription  of  these  organisms,  together  with  the  stains  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
ized,  is  here  inserted. 

Koch*Weeks'  BacillOB.— According  to  Weeks,  this  bacillus  resembles  that  of 
louse-septicemia  in  form,  and  measures  1  to  2;/  in  length  and  about  0.25//  in  thickness, 
t  is  often  associated  with  a  clubbed  bacillus  (pseudo-diphtheritic  or  xerosis  bacillus). 
t  stains  readily  with  ordinary  an ilin  dyes,  and  may  easily  be  demonstrated  in  the  secre- 
on  of  affected  eyes.    (See  Plate  2.  Fig.  III.) 

As  reagents  Weeks  uses  methylene  blue,  basic  fuchsin,  or  gentian  violet. 

This  bacillus  has  been  found  by  Weeks,  Morax,  Beach,  and  otliers  to  be  the  etio- 
igical  factor  in  acute  contagious  conjunctivitis,  as  it  is  fully  described  on  paire  276. 

FneiimocOCOlU  (DiploeoccuspneuinonuE  ( Weichselbaum) ;  Micrococcus  Pasteuri  ( Stern - 
erg);  Micrococcus  lanceolatus  (^sAamon) ;  Franker s  pneumococcus), — This  organism  ap- 
ears  in  the  form  of  oval  cocci  each  about  1  /i  in  its  longest  diameter.  The  cocci  are 
ften  arranged  in  pairs  (hence  the  name  diplococci),  and  sometimes  in  chains  of  three 
>  ten  elements.  The  free  ends  of  the  cocci  may  be  pointed  (hence  the  name  diplococcus 
inceolatus),  and  they  are  often  surrounded  by  a  capsule  (hence  the  term  capsulated 
iplococcus).  fSee  Plate  2,  Fig.  IV.)  The  organism  stains  with  the  ordinary  anil  in 
yes,  and  also  by  Gram's  method. 

Pneumococci  were  first  described  as  a  cause  of  acute  conjunctivitis  by  Morax  and 
'arinaud,  who  supposed  the  disease  was  peculiar  to  early  childhood.  The  later  inves- 
igations  of  Gasperini,  Harold  GifTord,  and  others  show* that  the  affection  is  distinctly 
ontegious,  may  attack  adults,  may  be  transferred  from  one  eye  to  another,  and  mav 
riginate  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  clinically  very  difficult  to  diflerentiate 
rom  the  Koch- Weeks'  bacillus  conjunctivitis  (see  also  pages  275,  276). 

According  to  the  researches  of  Uhthofl"  and  Axenfeld,  which  have  been  abundantly 
onfirmed,  pneumococci  are  the  most  imi>ortant  etiological  factors  in  true  serpiginous 
ilceration  of  the  cornea  (see  j)age  314).  They  are  also  one  of  the  causes  of  panoph- 
halmitis. 

OonOOOCCOB  (Oonococcus  of  Neisser ;  Micrococcus  gonorrhcre ;  Merismopedia  gonor- 
•AetF).— This  organism  is  found  in  gonorrheal  pus,  in  the  form  of  a  micrococcus  about 
K7  fi  in  its  long  and  0.5  fi  in  its  short  diameter.  It  often  occurs  in  a  diplococcus-  and 
lometimes  in  a  tetrococcus-forni,  the  individual  cocci  being  ovoid  in  shaj)e,  with  their 
ipposing  surfaces  flattened  or  slightly  concave.  The  organism  appears  in  characteristic 
iproups  within  the  leukocytes.  (Sec*  Plate  2,  Fig.  II.;  also  Figs.  187  and  188).  Gono- 
jocci  stain  readily  with  watery  solutions  of  the  basic  anilin  dyes — e.  g,  methylene  blue, 
iichain,  etc. — but  are  decolorized  by  (iram's  method. 

ThejT  are  the  etiological  factor  in  goriorrlieal  conjunctivitis  and  in  severe  cases  of 
onjunctivitis  neonatorum  (see  pages  278,  281). 
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Klebs-Ldfller  Bacillus  (lUu-iUu*  iilfthffurhr ;  Jjiffltrf  baciUm), — Thi:«  organism 
iM'rtirN  in  «li|)lilhorilir  |)r(Mlurt*«  :ih  a  sliMidiT  Imrilluri.  with  round,  occa:«ionally  disiini'tly 
rliiMitMl  oimIn,  .-ilMiut  :{  1/  in  Irn^th.  The  hacilli  may  W  irregiilarlyscattertHi,  may  apfWr 
ni  I'liiMors,  or  may  as.sum«'  a  parallel  gnmning:  ot'tcn  twu  bacilli  are  joined  end  to  end 
(mm*  Ki^.  P.Mt).     The  or^aninin  Mains  roadily  with  the  (»rdinary  anilin  dye^.  hy  Gram's*..;^ 

nhMhoil.  ami.  l»rsi  ut'  all.  wiih  I,olHer's  nu'thylcne  him*.     It  is  the  caui«e  of  diphtheritie:: 

eonjnnrtivilis  (sre  paj:e  1*81  V 

riie    i^'tt u,io-t{, fiiiffirrifir  htwi/iuf    morphnlogieally   eli>*ely   resombless  the  vinilen — — 
hai'illiis  diphtheria*,  luii  is  not  tatal  to  animals.     It  is  found  in  several  varieticji  of  cr»n 
inn«'lixitis     f.  •».  lollirnlar  etmjunetivitis. 

Xeroaia  Bacillua.     rhi>  ori:anism  wa**  tlrst  Inund  in  xerusi>  of  the  conjunctiva,  an- 

morpholi»vii»'all\.  a**  \\ell  a>  in  eultun's.  closely  re>embles  the  diphtheritic  bacillu*.  huir: 

IN  n.»n  \iiuleiii  t.»  aniniaU  isiv  aUo  pajre  2*>iK     It  i^  saitl  t«i  he  present  in  llie  ni.mi: 

conjunct i\ a.  and  i*»  I. Mind  in  a  \arieiy  uf  conjunctival  di>ea''es.  either  ah'ne.  or.  as  i.^^^ 
KiM'h  Werk^'  iMiillu**  conjunctiviii**.  a-^neiaitd  \%iih  the  >|H*cilic  organi>ni.* 

Tuborole  Bacillus    /»'•..■.■*."  rM/»f/-.  ;,',.xin  .-  AW-  tuf^rc'*  f-^ciUu*  . — Thi<  orsrani* 
occur>  in  tniMiiiilou««  ti^Mie  t»r  >puia.  in  the  iiirm  of  a  siendor  r«"»d  with  rounded  - 
slight  I  \  eiirxcd  tnd*»  I?  ii»  *»  ..  in  Icuirth  and  o.S  ..  in  hri  adth.    S.imetime*.  when  ^lainr 
tilt'  hai  iHi  pre^nt  a  "  Ivaiird  "  apj'iarance.     In  the  ti^>ue  they  are  jrre*ruiar!y  !M.-ai:-r 


»M  are  airan^di  in  Miuiii  ma^^c^. 
an  end  loend  :i::.it  iin:i  nl  of  tw. 
ic.idr.y  with  fid'.v.aix  \\.i:ir_\  >» 
hLcn;ian  xioh-:  k-x  \\u\\^\\\  \\\\\^\ 
S*v.*»c*i  cav^v*".*.i:»  ;.^::i.     i^r.ic  >: 


Ihix  may  i»e  ^ii 

\'.\i\k-. 

•  T  an  angle  may  1. 

xA  tluni  vMi  Fij. 

l'"l 

Tul'irele  l«ac:ll: 

ntioTi  »■:   ivi^ic  ai 

:^:, 

.i\i>:  ar- :".::.- Water 

l-e  n^ii.     i»r.i  o: 

"\U 

:-i-:  iTt:  iira::'  :.•  : 

/-•  ::::!- 
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-l:.> 


StaphyUvoocus  Pro^nes  Aureus  X 
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In  children  in  connection  with  the  exanthemata,  but  which,  according  to  Morax,  may 
appear  independently  of  febrile  complications.  The  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  diph- 
theritic conjunctivitis,  and  is  sometimes  called  *'  streptococcus  diphtheria  of  the  eonjunc- 
tivaj'  Microscopic  examination  will  decide  the  diagnosis.  The  prognosis  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  mention  of  a  remarkable  form  of  conjunctivitis,  known 
SLA  PariiiaucCs  conjunctivitis  or  infectious  conjunctivitis  of  animal  origin^  may  be  made. 
Its  main  characteristics,  as  summarized  by  Gifford,  who  has  studied  it  in  this  country, 
are  sudden  onset,  thickening  of  the  lids,  mucopurulent  discharge,  the  formation  within 
a  week  or  two  of  large  polypoid  and  pediculatcd  granulations  on  the  conjunctiva,  be- 
tween which  occur  numerous  smaller  yellowish  ones,  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both 
of  the  groups  of  lymph-glands  on  the  same  side,  the  pre-auricular  and  retromaxlllarv 
groups  being  most  frequently  involved.  The  affection  is  practically  always  one-sided. 
Bacteriological  investigations  have  generally  been  lacking  in  results,  but  streptococci 
have  been  found  in  the  pus  in  the  eye  and  in  the  inflamed  lachrymal  glands.  The 
treatment  suited  to  trachoma  would  seem  to  be  indicated. 

Trachoma  Goccob. — ^This  organism  has  been  described  by  Sattler  and  Michel,  and 
may  be  cultivated  from  the  trachoma  follicle.  It  forms  a  small  diplococcus  (Fig.  195). 
Its  specificity  has  not  been  demonstrated  (see  page  2921 

Diplo-baoillus  (diplo-bacilius  of  Morax  and  Axenfeld). — This  organism  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Morax  in  1896  as  a  frequent  cause  of  subacute  or  chronic  conjunctivitis. 
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Via.  433a.— The  diplo-bacillus  of  Morax  and  Axenfeld  (from  a  prejMiralion  by  Dr.  Harold  Gifford). 

-According  to  Harold  Giflbrd,  who  has  investigated  it  in  this  country,  "  the  germ  com- 
^>ionly  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  diplo-bacillus,  each  member  of  which  measures  2  to  3  ;/ 
^n  length  and  1  to  0.5  /4  in  breadth.  Chains  of  these  diplo-bacilli  are  not  infrequent, 
^^nd,  in  cultares,  form  sometimes  as  long  as  three  or  four  of  the  single  bacilli  with  no 
^ipparent  sign  of  division."  It  stains  readily  with  most  of  the  ordinary  dyes,  but  is  de- 
^solorized  by  Gram's  method. 

The  conjunctival  aflection  which  this  diplo-bacillus  causes  in  general  is  insidious  in 
character.  It  runs  a  course  of  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  during  which  the  main 
symptoms  are  slight  redness  and  hypersecretion  of  the  conjunctiva  with  moderate  sub- 
jective symptoms.  Often  the  only  sign  of  its  presence  is  a  persisting  agglutination  of 
the  lids  in  tne  early  morning.  The  secretion  of  stubborn  subacute  conjunctivitis  should 
always  be  examined  for  this  bacillus.  The  best  local  application  for  relief  of  diplo-bacillus 
conjunctivitis  is  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  chlorid  of  zinc.  According  to  Giflbrd,  diplo- 
bacilli  may  also  originate  a  condition  closely  resembling  subacute  trachoma,  and  some- 
times they  are  the  active  organisms  in  corneal  ulcers. 

The  relation  of  micro-organisms  to  infective  or  slonghing  nlcers  of  the  cornea 
has  been  briefly  referred  to  several  times  in  the  preceding  panigraphs,  and  the  most 
important  bacteria  described.  Uhthofl*  and  Axenfeld  thus  summarize  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject: 

(1>  Typically  serpiginous  ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  hypopyon  is  practically  always 
cansea  by  the  pneuniococcus,  which  may  frequently  be  found  in  these  ulcers  in  almost 
pure  cultures. 
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(2)  Ulcers  not  typically  serpiginous  are  caused  by  infection  with  staphylococci  and 
streptococci  and  by  mixed  infection.  Occasionally,  pneumococci  originate  ulcers  which 
are  not  characteristically  creeping. 

(3)  About  one  per  cent,  or  sloughing  varieties  of  keratitis  is  due  to  a  schizomycetal 
infection — aspergillus  /wnigcUus, 

The  following  organisms  have  also  been  found  at  times  in  association  with  keratitis : 
Pfeiffer*s  capnUated  bacilluSy  Bacillus  pyogenes  fetidus.  Bacterium  coli^  Bacillus  pyocyaneus^ 
Ozena  bacillus^  and  a  number  of  other  varieties  which  have  not  again  been  discovered  or 
which  could  not  be  identified. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  general  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  entire 
eyeball  (panophthalmitis),  although  the  ordinarv  bacteria  of  suppuration  may  be 
present,  not  infrequently  there  are  found  special  forms  of  bacilli. 

It  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  to  describe  in  detail  bacteriological  examina- 
tions (which  are  essential  in  all  carefully-studied  inflammatory  affections  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  cornea)  in  this  place ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  formulsB 
of  a  few  of  the  stains  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  appended.  These  formulse 
(with  one  exception)  have  been  taken  from  Hewlett's  admirable  Manual  of  Bacteriology, 
which  has  been  frequently  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  section. 

L3ffler's  alkaline  methylene  blue. 

Concentrated,  solution  of  methylene  blue,  80  c.c. ; 

Solution  of  caustic  potash,  0.01  per  cent.,  100  c.c. 

This  will  stain  cover-glass  specimens  in  from  three  to  ten  minutes. 

Anilin  gentian-violet. 

Saturated  alkaline  solution  of  gentian  violet,  30  c.c. ; 

Anilin-water,  100  c.c. 

This  preparation  will  stain  cover-glass  specimens  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

Carbol-fuchsin  (Ziehl-Neelsen  solution). 

Fuchsin,  1  part; 

Absolute  alcohol,  10  parts; 

Five  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  100  parts. 
It  should  be  diluted  with  2  to  6  parts  of  water  for  cover-glass  specimens. 

In  Gram's  method  the  cover-glass  specimens  are  stained  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in 
anilin  gentian-violet  solution,  and  then  immersed  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  iodin  1  part,  potassium  iodid  2  parts,  distilled  water  300  parts.  When  the  specimens 
are  removed  from  the  iodin  solution  and  drained,  thev  are  immersed  in  methylated 
spirit.     After  decolorizing,  the  specimen  may  be  washea  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted. 

E.  A.  de  Schweinitz*8  method  for  staining  tubercle-bacilli  with  Sudani  iii.  (red-fat 
dye)  in  a  selective  one.  A  saturated  alcoholic  solution  is  used.  This  preparation,  made 
in  tne  ordinary  way,  is  stained  for  five  minutes  in  this  solution  and  washed  with  70  per 
cent,  alcohol. 
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Jf^mhryology. — The   human   orgjin  of  hearing  first  appears  in   early 

^riibryonic  life  on  each  side  of  the  head  i>osteriorly   as  a  pit-like  involution 

of     the  epiblast  (Fig.  434),  which  closes  in  to  form  a  spherical  '*otic  vesicle" 

C  I^ig.  435).     Bud-like  hollow  processes  grow  out  from  this — inward,  to  form 

t.H<*   enclolymphatic  duct  and  sac  ;  forward,  as  the  spirally-coiled  cochleal  tube 

<  lf*i^.  436) ;  outward,  upward,  and  backward,  in  curving  course  to  meet  and 

ooi^losce  with  similar  outgrowths  and  form  the  three  semicircular  canals,  each 

^villi    a  flask-like  dilatation  where  one  of  its  ends  springs  from  the  vesicle. 

Tl:iiv^    has  meanwhile  lost  its  spherical  form,  dividing  into  a  more  spherical 

ant^orior  "saccule,"  connected  with  the  cochleal  tube  by  a  narrowed  ^^ camtlis 

r€*9€9^ietis**  and    an   ovoid  "utricle"  communicating  with    the   semicircular 

caria^ls  by  five  openings — one  non-sacculated  termination  being  common  to  the 

vortrical  and  the  posterior  canal.      The  tissue  which  effects  this  cleavage 


Aiutg^ 


^f>ite  Brain^ 


WOtttM!  Vesicle      "tf**'^  Bram  wenjLntiitiymfihalte 


Veidcle 


i^wlT*^^  -  4M.— f?«rlttal  eeetion  of  embryo,       Fio.  4a'».— Horlzontol  section 
fj^ji^^f"  Ing  iDTolutlon  of  epiblast  to    of  hea<l  through 


the  otic  vesicle. 


the  develop- 
ing eye  and  full-formed  otjc 
vesicle;  third  week  in  human. 


Fig.  436.— Horizontal  section 
through  developing  labyrinth, 
medulla,  and  mouth;  fifth 
week. 


^^^^nds  up  into  the  endolymphatic  duct  (Fig.  437),  so  that  the  two  sacs, 
^^^»^oiigh  in  contact^  communicate  only  by  this  now  Y-shaped  tube. 

Within  the  otic  sac,  which  has  now  come  to  deserve  the  name  of  mem- 
labyrinth,  there  has  been  marked  differentiation  of  the  cells ;  while 
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externally  a  fibrous  envelope  has  been  formed  from  the  mesoblast,  splitting 
into  a  perichondrium  sheathine  the  cartilaginous  tissues  which  have  beei^ 
encasing  the  structure,  separated  by  spaces  of  growing  complexity  from  the^ 
delicate    basement-membrane  which  supports    all   parts  of  the  labyrinth  ^ 
Supported  by  this,  the  simple  rounded  neural  cells,  generally  in  single  layei^, 
flatten  into  paveraent-cells  throughout  most  of  the  extent  of  the  semicircula! 
canals,  the  utricle,  the  saccule,  and  part  of  the  cochleal  tube ;  but  at  eaci 
point  where  the  developing  acoustic  nerve  sends  fibers  the  cells  assume  =r-^ 
columnar  form,  surmounted  by  short,  stiff  cilia,  the  "  hair-cells,"  above  whic^ 
floats  a  layer  of  gelatinous  material  of  doubtful  function,  but  invariable  ao 


Fig.  437.— labyrinth  nearly  developed,  showing  division  of  vestibular  sacs,  their  hair-ceU  areas, 
and  the  similar  structures  in  the  ampulla  of  the  external  semicircular  canal  and  first  turn  of  the  cochleal 
tube  (half-schematic). 

early  presence.  Each  of  the  flask-shaped  ampullae  of  the  semicircular  canals 
presents  such  an  area,  the  "  acoustic  crest,"  upon  its  concave  side ;  larger 
areas  are  present  in  the  saccule  and  in  the  utricle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  437,  the 
gelatinous  "  blanket "  of  each  of  the  latter  loaded  with  small  crystals  of  lime 
— the  otollthH,  In  the  cochleal  tube  the  corresponding  structure,  called  after 
its  discoverer  ^*  C'orti's  organ,"  is  extremely  complex  and  merits  more  ex- 
tended description. 

Within  the  open  spiral  of  the  cochleal  tube  there  forms  a  cartilaginouSy 
early-ossifying  conic;il  axis,  "the  modiolus,"  pernieate<l  with  openings  for  the 
fibers  of  the  cochleal  branch  of  the  nerve,  which  fills  the  end  of  the  internal 
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auditory  meatus  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea  and  sends  its  separated  fibers 
through  a  spiral  series  of  openings  into  the  windings  of  the  structure  (Fig. 
438).  From  this  conical  axis  a  delicate  ossifying  shelf  is  pushed  out, 
ensheathing  the  diverging  nerve-til>ers  to  their  entrance  into  the  cochleal  tube, 
and  by  a  fibrous  extension  underlying  the  inferior  (mesial)  surface  of  this 
tube.  These  structures,  winding  spirally  like  the  otlier  portions  of  the 
cochlea,  vary  greatly  in  their  relative  size  from  the  base  to  the  apex  :  for  the 
"  basilar  membrane,"  with  its  stifi*  radiate  fibers,  is  narrowest  below,  where 
all  the  other  structures  are  at  their  largest,  and  broadens  progressively 
upward  at  the  expense  of  the  bony  "  nj^iral  lamina^  As  its  tense  radiate 
fibers  are  probably  comparable  to  the  strings  of  a  harp  or  piano,  respond- 


Fio.  438.— Section  of  the  hnman  cochlea  showing  the  two  and  a  half  windings  of  its  scalse. 


ing  to  notes  higher  and  higher  in  proportion  to  their  shortness,  this  is  a 
fundamental  fact  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organ,  as  proven  by 
u  growing  amount  of  pathological  investigation  (see  pp.  644  and  773). 

The  cochleal  tube,  originally  cylindrical,  has  now  l^een  compressed  to  a 
triangular  section,  one  side  of  it,  as  stated,  being  flattened  by  the  basilar 
membrane.     Below  and  above  this,  the  cavities  formed  between  the  layers  of 
Burrounding  mesoblast  constitute  parallel  channels  winding  spirally  upward 
^nd  known  as  "tympanic  and  vestibular  scala;"  beyond  these  the  ossifying 
cartilage  forms  a  firm  protecting  spiral,  which  gives  the  ultimate  snail-shell 
form  from  which  the  cochlea  is  named.     Similar  sj)aces  about  the  saccule, 
utricle,  and  semicircular  canals  hold  away  the  bony  walls  which  ultimately 
surround  them,  except  at  some  one  point,  generally  the  convexity,  as  in  the 
cochlea  and  the  semicircular  canals.     At  the  attached  point,  where  the  vascu- 
lar supply  is  best,  the  neural  epithelium  is  modified  to  form  secreting  cells 
of  the  endolymph,  those  in  the  cochleal  tube  being  a  gland-area  of  cylindri- 
cal cells  on  the  outer  wall — the  ^^ stria  vasculavM^^  (Fig*  439).     The  upper 
wall  of  the  tube  becomes  exceedingly  delicate  ("  Reissner's  membrane  "),  the 
neural  cells  flattening  to  a  delicate  pavement,  separated  by  thin  fibrous  tissue 
from  the  endothelial  pavement  without.     The  lower  wall  shows  the  greatest 
modification  both  of  the  cells  and  of  the  sup|>orting  mesoblastic  tissues.     A 
fibrous  crest  forms  by  thickening  of  the  periosteum  of  the  osseous  lamina, 
ending  outward  in  projecting  teeth,  to  which  is  attached  the  gelatinous  mem- 
biane  (m.  tectoria  of  Corti)  before  mentioned  as  present  above  all  hair-cells. 
Of  these  four  or  five  rows  are  present,  supported  inward  and  outward  by 
spheroidal  cells,  large,  vacuolated,  and  piled  upward.     Within,  two  more 
modified  rows  of  pillar-cells  (Co^ti^s  rods)  form  a  tunnel  beneath  their  arch. 
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Each  set  has  broadened  feet  and  heads,  the  outer  set  nearly  twice  as  numeir 
ous  as  the  inner,  and  connected  outward  with  a  network  of  phalanx-shapec 
elements — "reticular  membrane" — through  the  meshes  of  which  the  cute 
hair-cells  protrude.  These  latter  are  double  cells — the  lower  fusiform  an< 
firmly  attached  below  to  the  basilar  membrane  by  a  slightly  broadened  fool 
while  the  upper  process  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  peg-shaped-  hair-cell,*  an< 
probably  is  attached  to  the  reticular  membrane.  The  acoustic  nerve-fibei 
pass  out  between  the  plates  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  after  emerging  froc 
the  "  spiral  ganglion,"  which  occupies  a  canal  in  the  modiolus  at  the  root  o; 
the  lamina.  Losing  their  sheaths,  the  axis-fibers  are  sent  through  a  row  oi 
openings  below  the  Corti  teeth  to  split  into  ultimate  fibrils,  which  pass,  som 


Fig.  431>.— Scheme  of  section  of  cochlea  in  perspective,  from  human  8r>ecimen8. 


up  to  the  inner  hair-cells,  some  across  the  tunnel  to  the  outer  hair-cells 
while  some  wind  upward  along  the  spiml  tunnel. 

Osteology. — Embryologieal  study  has  made  clear  the  greater  importance 
format! vely  as  well  as  functionally,  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  Yet  th 
bony  labyrinth  was  much  earlier  known  and  described,  and  was  <!eemed  th 
structure  giving  shape  to  its  softer  contents  (Fig.  440).  Its  beauty,  whei 
carved  out  of  its  setting  in  the  dense  petrous  bone,  as  is  easy  in  infancy,  o 
of  its  east  in  metal  when  liberated  by  corroding  away  the  bone,  has  attracted 
to  it  study  which  it  does  not  otherwise  deserve.  It  conimunieates  with  th 
middle  ear  by  two  fenestne.  The  lower  "  round  window,"  closed  by  th 
delicate  in-<lrawn  meinhraua  iympmri  sccondaria^  connects  with  the  lowe 
cochleal  scala,  hence  called  tympanic;  while  the  upixr  "oval  window, 
normally  occupied  by  the  foot-plate  of  the  stapes,  communicates  with  th 
vestibule,  which  contains  the  utricle  and  saccule,  separated  from  the  ova 
window  by  a  space  of  nearly  2  mm. — the  "cisterna  j>erilymphatica."  Thi 
space  is  direi^tly  continuous  with  the  upper  "  vestibular  scala  "  of  the  cochlea 
Depressed  cribriform  areas  on  the  mesial  wall  of  the  vestibule  admit  th 


TlQ.  440.— Bony  and  membranous  labyrinth  (Bcbemntie). 

Inward  the  ossifying  cartilage  grows  around  tlie  acoustic  and  facial  nerves, 
ft>rining  the  internal  uiithk^ry  meatus,  shallow  in  infancy,  but  becoming  a 
deep  narrow  canal  later. 


Fw.  441-— DU^nun  of  the  origin  of  the  acDuitlc  nerve  and  iU  dbtrJInillon  to  iht-  organ  of  hc^rinK 

(Millsi. 

The  first  inner  branchial  fnrrow  of  the  embryo  early  narrows  at  its  outer 
[Mtrtion  lenving  little  lateral   extension  to  represent  the   future  Eustachian 
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Fig.  442.— Horizontal  section  through  coch- 
lea, tympanum,  and  external  ear  of  rat  (half- 
Bchematie). 


tube,  which  does  not  begin  its  development  until  the  labyrinth  is  almost  <W-m 
formed ;  then  it  extends  outward  as  a  narrow  cleft,  gradually  separating  t  "5 
labyrinth  from  the  tissues  without,  in  which  the  ossicles  are  developing,  larg 
from  MeckeFs  cartilage  (Fig.  442).  Near  the  closed  outer  extremity  of  _ 
cleft,  seven  little  cartilaginous  nodules  grow  to  form  the  auricle ;  while 
their  midst  an  invagination  of  the  surface  forms  the  external  auditory  meats 
which  presses  inward  until  only  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  th 
rn^nbrana  propria  of  the  drumhead  intervene  between  the  cutaneous  lini 
of  the  meatus  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum.     The  old  the 

is  baseless  that  the  drumhead  grows 
septum  across  the  canal,  and  might  fail  i 
do  so,  leaving  a  colobomatous  openicv^ 
When  a  fistulous  opening  persists,  it  i- 
almost  always  from  imperfect  closure  o/^ 
the  branchial  cleft,  and  shows  above  tfie^ 
tragus,  at  the  root  of  the  helix,  as  a  tiny 
fistula  (see  Fig.  483). 

Besides  the  ossifying  centers  of  the 
labyrinth  three  principal  adjacent  foci 
form — one  in  the  petro-mastoid  cartilage 
to  imbed  the  inner  ear  and  inwardly 
bound  the  tympanic  portion.  A  second, 
called  the  '^annulus"  in  the  infantile 
form,  is  a  ring  incomplete  above  (Fig. 
443),  but  develops  into  an  extensive  scroll  later,  forming  all  but  the  upper 
posterior  wall  of  the  auditory  meatus.  A  third  center  in  the  membranes 
above  the  ear  forms  the  squama,  the  zygomatic  process,  the  outer  half  of  the 
tympanic  roof,  and  the  scutum — the  plate  which  roofs  in  the  external  meatus 
and  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  attic  and  antrum  portions  of  the  tympanum. 
Another  (post-natal)  center  forms  the  styloid  process.  The  temporal  bone 
at  birth  is  readily  separated  into  annulus,  squamous,  and  petro-mastoid  por- 
tions, the  last  of  which  is  still  spong}%  and  o^n  be  cracked  away  from  the 
enclosed  labyrinth  as  a  nut-shell  from  its  kernel.  Later  the  sutures  unite 
almost  completely,  and  the  bony  labyrinth  blends  imperceptibly  with  its 
strong,  hard  envelope,  and  we  obtain  the  temporal  bone  as  usually  described 
in  the  anatomical  treatises,  with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  familiar. 
The  further  notes  on  the  adult  temporal  bone  will  therefore  be  topographical 
and  surgical. 

The  Adult  Temporal  Bovr  (Plate  9). — The  outer  aspect  of  the  bone  looks 
much  more  downward  than  is  generally  realized,  although  presenting  as  many 
minor  variations  in  this  as  in  all  other  particulars.  One  important  "  orienta- 
tion point ''  is  the  npj>er  edge  of  the  zygoma,  which  is  almost  invariably 
horizontal.  Less  definite  for  determining  its  true  position  in  the  vertical 
plane  is  the  auditory  canal,  the  axis  of  which  (so  far  as  the  line  can  be 
determined  for  so  curve<l  and  tortuous  a  tube)  points  on  an  average  10*^  below 
and  IC^  back  of  the  horizontal  transverse  axis  of  the  head.  Its  deviation 
in  each  direction  varies  from  0*^  to  20°  in  individual  cases.  Sharing  the 
^noral  proportions  of  the  cranium,  the  temporal  bone  varies  hugely  in  size, 
massiveness  and  configunition,  its  structure  rarefying  with  advanced  life  to 
a  delicacy  like  that  of  childhood,  while  its  mastoid  process  corresponds  to  the 
muscular  development  to  which  its  growth  is  a  response.  The  pneumatic 
cells  within  hardly  appear  before  adolescence,  and  probably  enlarge  and 
coalesce  progressively  throughout  life ;   and  nature's  economy  of  material 
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gives  to  the  large  process  the  more  pneumatic  structure.     Diploe  is  present, 

as  in  all  the  cranial  bones,  but  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  air-spaces.     The 

type  of  the  cranium  and  the  external  configuration  of  the  temporal  afford 

no  criterion  as  to  the  topography  of  the  bone,  except  that  we  may  generally 

expect  to  find  a  large  mastoid,  thin-walled  and  laree-celled.     The  mastoid 

may  be  said  to  extend  up  to  the  curving  temporal  ridge  which  extends  back- 

uvard  and  upward  from  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  and  has  been   used  as  an 

index  of  the  level  of  the  middle  cerebral  fossa  within,  as  in   Macewen's 

chasen  "  post-meatal  trianjjle ; "  but  this  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  landmark. 

Up  and  back  from  the  canal  a  small  spine  with  a  depression  back  of  it  can 

be  almost  invariably  recognized  as  marking  the  back  margin  of  the  meatus. 

This  is  a  most   imp<>rtant  surgical  landmark,  as  the  point  of  election  for 

opening  the  mastoid  is  close  behind  it.     The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  at  the 

nearest  point  averages  6  mm.  above  it  and  is  probably  never  lower  than  this 

spine:  I  have  found  it  as  low  but  5  times  in  1000. 

This  fossa,  which  constitutes  most  of  the  superior  aspect  of  the  bone,  is 
of  uneven  surface,  marked  with  the  gyri  of  the  cerebrum,  and  shows  the 
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Fio.  443.— Temporal  bone  of  In&nt;  lower-outer  surface  showing  squamous,  tympanic,  and  petro- 

mastoid  segments. 

petro-squamous  suture  in  childhood  and  sometimes  into  adult  life.  It  is 
covered  with  thin,  strong  dura  mater ^  which  sends  fibrous  prolongations  into 
the  suture,  and  is  most  firmly  attached  along  the  back  edge  of  the  pyramid, 
where  it  passes  into  the  tentorium  and  is  split  to  form  the  superior  petrosal 
sinus  (see  Plate  10,  Fig.  1).  Another  sinus  follows  the  petro-squamous 
suture,  after  which  it  is  named,  and  emerges  at  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  large 
in  fetal  life,  but  generally  tiny  after  birth,  and  shrinking  to  a  fibrous  thread, 
although  occasionally  persisting  of  good  size  through  life,  and  burrowing  more 
or  less  under  bridges  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone.  A  groove  more  mesial  in 
the  floor  accommodates  the  great  petrosal  nerve  as  it  passes  from  the  spheno- 
palatine g«anglion  backward  to  the  facial  canal  to  blend  with  the  facial  nerve  at 
the  geniculate  ganglion — structures  which  are  often  devoid  of  bony  covering 
(at  the  hiatus  Failopii)  in  infancy,  and  at  times  in  adult  life.  Below  the 
tentorium  is  the  posterior  or  cerebellar  fossa,  bounded  forward  by  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  petrous  pyramid.  Here  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  of 
very  varying  width  and  depth,  is  in  close  relation  with  the  apparent  origin  of 
the  facial  and  acoustic  nerve  in  the  pons ;  and,  hidden  close  by  in  the  layers 
of  the  dura,  the  endolymphatic  sac  communicates  through  a  long  cleft — the 
vestibular  aqueduct — with  the  interi'?r  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.     Far- 
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ther  outward  and  backward  the  lateral  siuus,  leaving  its  course  in  the  edge 
of  the  tentorium,  sweeps  downward  and  in  to  find  exit  into  the  bulb  of  the 
jugular,  forming  the  sigmoid  sulcus  upon  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  a  still 
more  marked  turn  as  it  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  (Plate  10,  Fig.  2). 
No  point  in  human  anatomy  is  subject  to  greater  variation  as  to  size  and  position 
than  this  sinus  and  the  jugular  bulb  continuous  with  it.  Formed  at  the  torcular 
by  the  confluence  of  the  longitudinal  sinuses,  the  lateral  sinus,  generally 
quite  unequal  in  size  on  the  two  sides,  passes  out  and  forward  (transverse 
sinus)  to  receive  the  superior  petrosal  as  it  curves  down  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  crest  of  the  pyramid,  to  give  off  the  mastoid  emissary  as  it  turns 
inward,  and  to  receive  the  inferior  petrosal  as  it  passes  forward  at  the  foramen 
lacerum.  As  most  of  the  blood-current  of  the  suj>erior  longitudinal  sinus 
usually  flows  to  the  right,  this  is  oftener  the  larger  and  grooves  more  broadly 
and  deeply  the  tem|K)ral  bone  at  the  sigmoid  sulcus,  extending  farther  for- 
ward and  outward  with  its  stronger  curves.  This  cannot  be  counted  upon, 
however,  as  rendering  the  left  temporal  any  safer  for  easily  avoiding  the 
sinus  in  surgically  opening  the  mastoid.  The  space  between  the  sigmoid 
sulcus  and  the  antrum  is  smaller,  actually  as  well  as  relatively,  in  adult  life, 
but  rarely  exceeds  5  mm.,  while  some  10  mm.  usually  intervene  between  it 
and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  canal.  A  large  curved  or  bulbous 
sinus  always  approaches  close  to  the  canal  and  to  the  mastoid  cortex,  and 
little  or  no  bone  may  protect  it  in  one  or  both  of  these  directions.  The  fossa 
in  which  the  bulb  of  the  jugular  is  lodged  is  also  of  infinite  variation.  Its 
depth  occasionally  carries  it  actually  into  communication  with  the  internal 
auditory  meatus :  it  generally  closely  approaches  the  lower  back  part  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  (Fig.  446),  with  the  intervening  bony  septum  at  times  dehis- 
cent, and  it  so  trenches,  in  rare  instances,  upon  the  labyrinth  that  its  walls  are 
marked  by  the  semicircular  canals.  The  mastoid  emissarj'  vein  curves  in 
variable  fashion  out  and  back  from  the  lower  curve  of  the  sigmoid  and 
passes  by  single  or  multiple  channels  through  the  bone,  to  emerge  at  or  near 
the  occipito-temporal  suture.  It  varies  from  a  tiny  vessel  hardly  more 
than  a  nutrient  of  the  bone  to  a  large  sinus  carrying  all  the  blood  of  the 

sigmoid  sinus  to  the  external  jugu- 
lar. The  inferior  petrosal  sinus, 
like  the  superior,  passes  back  from 
the  cavernous  and  transverse  sinu- 
ses, gathering  the  flow  of  the  effer- 
ents  of  the  pyramid  and  adjacent 
parts.  It  follows  the  line  of  the 
petro-occipital  suture,  and  is  prob- 
ably of  great  imj)ortance  in  some 
cases  as  the  channel  of  infections 
from  the  diseased  tympanum. 

The  lower  aspect  of  the  tem- 
jK)ral  bone  is  marked  by  the  ca- 
nals of  the  carotid  artery  and  the 
fossa  for  the  head  of  the  jugular, 
beginning  in  close  proximity,  but 
curving  strongly  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  first  bend  of  the  car- 
otid press(»s  its  convexity  into  close 
relation  to  the  forward  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  wall,  sometimes  dehi- 
scent, is  always  jwnetrated  by  vascular  twigs.     The  outer  wall  of  the  canal  is 


Fig.  444.— Temporal  of  child,  showing  growinR  mas 
told  process  ami  fenestrated  development  of  the  tym- 
panic scroll ;  sutures  almost  obliterated. 
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in  like  proximity  to  tlie  Eustachian  tube,  and  dehiscence  is  here  more  fre- 
quent— a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  bougieing  this  passage.  External  to 
this  is  the  glenoid  cavity,  its  posterior  boundary  formed  by  the  tympanic 
scroll — its  juvenile  foramen  often  persistent  (Fig.  444) — constituting  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  auditory  canal.  The  open  Glaserian  fissure  at  its  inner 
extremity  marks  the  sutural  line  and  gives  place  to  the  gracilis  process  of 
the  malleus,  vessels,  and  the  chorda  tympani.  The  fossa  of  the  digastric 
grooves  deeply  the  under  surface  of  the  mastoid,  paralleleil  mesially  by  that 
for  the  occipital  nerve  and  vessels.  While  tlie  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  is 
wholly  external  to  these,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thin-walled  pneumatic 
cells  commonly  occupy  the  mesial  boundary  and  may  be  the  source  of  pus 
burrowing  in  the  digastric  fossa. 

The  styloid  process,  partially  ensheathe<l  by  a  lamina  of  the  tympanic 
scroll,  extends  down,  in,  and  forward  toward  the  lesser  horn  of  the  hyoid.  It 
represents  the  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  axis  of  the  second  branchial  arch, 
undergoing  no  ossification  during  the  early  years  of  life,  but  sometimes 
developing  almost  to  the  form  of  the  stylo-hyoid  of  the  dog.  It  may  thus 
become  10  cm.  in  length,  with  articulations,  real  or  suggested,  in  its  length. 
It  may  occasionally  be  recognized  clinically  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
Between  it  and  the  mastoid  lies  the  foramen  of  exit  of  the  facial  nerve.  The 
deep  notch  between  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  and  the  lower  anterior  margin 
of  the  squama  is  occupied  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  with 
its  spinous  foramen,  from  which  the  middle  meningeal  artery  courses  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  squama. 

The  External  Bar. — The  auricle,  puma,  or  helix  is  formed  by  the 
outward  growth  of  the  cartilage,  carrying  the  skin-covering  in  close  contact 
with  it.  Its  form,  subject  to  many  minor  variations,  is  fairly  constant,  and, 
except  at  the  lobule,  closely  moulded  upon  the  cartilaginous  mimework.  Its 
apparent  attachment  to  the  head  posteriorly  is  some  20  mm.  back  of  the 
supra-meatal  spine,  and  fairly  corresponds  to  the  region  of  the  mastoid  wh^re 
the  lateral  sinus  is  most  near  the  surface  (see  Plate  10).  The  rest  of  the 
mastoid  surface  is  hairless,  and  seems  to  cling  closely  to  the  surface  which  it 
reveals  beneath  ;  but  its  marked  swelling  in  diseased  conditions  proves  the 
presence  of  much  areolar  tissue  and  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands  connected 
with  those  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear.  These  are  frequently  involved  in 
ear-disease,  acute  or  chronic,  and  may  need  evacuation  or  extirpation — steps 
complicated  by  the  passage  of  the  facial  nerve  through  the  superficial  group 
forward  and  by  the  adhesions  of  the  deeper  set  to  the  sheath  of  the  jugular 
and  carotid.  The  layers  of  the  cervical  fascia  concern  the  aural  surgeon 
greatly  in  his  work,  and  explain  why  rupture  of  mastoid  empyema  into  the 
digastric  fossa  lifts  the  sterno-mastoid  and  all  the  neck-tissues,  and  how  it 
may  burrow  to  the  posterior  pharynx-wall,  down  to  the  clavicle  or  even  into 
the  mediastinum  or  pericardium.  Parotid  abscess  is  also  said  to  endanger 
the  ear  by  bursting  through  the  fissures  of  Santorini  of  the  cartilaginous 
canal — a  path  about  as  easily  forced  were  the  cartilage  devoid  of  such  gaps. 

The  external  muscles  of  the  ear  are  rudimentary  and  unimportant,  al- 
though many  have  ability  to  call  the  attollens  into  play.  The  others  are 
occasionally  seen  in  spasmodic  action,  twitching  generally  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  person. 

The  auditory  canal,  as  has  been  stated,  varies  greatly  in  its  direction 
and  size,  with  the  result  that  the  structures  clinically  visible  at  its  bottom  are 
inconstant.  The  lower  anterior  segment  of  the  dnimhead  cannot  always  be 
brought  to  view ;  while  up  and  back  the  incus-shank,  stapes,  and  stapedius- 
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tendon,  and  down  and  back  the  niche  of  the  round  window  with  its  prominent 
anterior  lip  may  often  be  looked  for  in  vain.  The  length  of  the  upper  back 
wall  usually  concerns  the  surgeon,  since  it  marks  the  depth  of  the  structures 
which  he  may  have  to  attack,  while  it  also  gives,  as  above  noted,  a  clue  to 
the  depth  of  the  facial  and  horizontal  semicircular  canals  which  he  must 
avoid  (Fig.  445,  PI.  10).  This  length  to  the  spina  auprameatum  is  from 
12  to  17  mm.,  and  the  soft  tissues  of  the  canal  lengthen  it  to  about  25  mm. 
The  front  wall  is  longer,  since  the  oblique  plane  of  the  annulus  placcSs  llie 
lower  anterior  parts  of  the  drumhead  some  5  mm.  farther  in  ;  while  the  tragus 
protrudes  a  little  outward,  making  it  some  35  mm.  long.  The  impression  is 
common — based  upon  the  position  of  the  drumhead  as  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  prepared  head  of  the  infant — that  the  iniantile  canal  is  much 
shorter  than  the  adult,  and  the  drumhead  more  superficial.  This  has  hardly 
any  truth,  although  accepted  and  taught  by  many  authorities ;  for  the  length 
of  the  undeveloped  bony  meatus  is  fully  represented  by  its  fibrous  precursor 
(Plate  10).  Only  in  so  far  as  the  cartilaginous  canal  is  smaller  may  we  look 
for  a  few  mm.  less  depth  of  the  drumhead.  The  caliber  is  smaller  in  infancy, 
and  the  rather  collapsed  tube  follows  the  upward  curve  of  the  squama,  re- 
quiring a  downward  and  outward  traction  to  straighten  it.  The  adult  meatus 
is  ver)'^  tortuous,  as  a  rule,  although  occasionally  broad  and  straight.  Its 
lumen  is  usually  oval ;  vertically  at  the  exit,  but  inclining  obliquely  forward 
as  it  passes  in,  until  the  axis  may  be  less  than  45"  from  the  horizontal.  With 
this  there  is  curvature  in  the  vertical  plane  and  sometimes  in  the  horizontal, 
so  that  the  inner  portion  has  often  a  downward  trend,  although  the  axis  of  the 
outer  part  pointed  10°  to  20°  upward.  There  is  commonly  some  widening  of 
the  inner,  anterior  part,  constituting  a  sul(»us  close  to  the  drumhead — ^a  diffi- 
cult place  from  which  to  remove  wax  and  foreign  bodies,  as  many  have  found. 
The  diameter  of  the  canal  is  very  various,  as  is  the  type  of  its  oval,  the  nar- 
rowest  "  isthmus "   being  generally  the  most  compressed  portion,  with  a 

minor  diameter  sometimes  as 
j?mall  as  5  mm.  In  the  unmacer- 
ated  canal  the  strong  curves  of 
the  soft  parts  (Plate  10)  still 
farther  complicate  the  tortuosity, 
although  these  can  be  largely 
eliminated  by  good  traction, 
usually  up  and  back  and  out. 
Yet  the  gain  is  great  in  getting 
access  surgically  to  the  depths 
of  the  canal,  if  we  lay  forward 
the  soft  parts  and  work  in  the 
shorter,  broader  tube  of  the 
naked  bony  meatus.  In  clinical  cases,  where  free  access  is  needed  or  the 
widest  exit  for  a  foreign  body,  the  jaw  must  be  dropjied  so  as  not  to  press 
upon  the  front  wall  of  the  canal.  That  it  compresses  the  outer  parts  is 
demonstrable  at  a  glance  or  by  moving  the  jaw  with  the  fingtT  thrust  into  the 
meatus ;  but  it  is  gencnilly  forgotten  that  the  bony  wall  often  presents  in 
adult  life  the  foramen  of  lacking  ossification  near  the  drumhead,  which  is  a 
constant  feature  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  that  pressure  of  the  jaw-condyle 
may  he  exercised  here  also. 

The  Middle  Ear. — The  Tubo-tympanic  Cavity. — The  dnim-cavity, 
like  the  lal)yrinth,  although  varying  much  in  its  dimensions  in  individual 
cases,  is  practically  of  full  size  at  birth,  and  undergoes  little  or  no  change  in 


Fig.  44').— Inner  wall  of  tympanum  and  tube. 
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the  development  of  the  temporal  bone  as  a  whole.  Its  full  significance  ana- 
tomically and  pathologically  is  partly  lost  by  those  who  do  not  follow  Leidy 
in  recognizing  its  threefold  division — in  considering  the  antrum  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  is  the  attic  or  atrium.     Much  good  surgical  comprehension  and 

? practice  has  crystallized  about  the  name  attic  for  the  epitympauic  space,  and 
iirther  clarification  will  be  general  when  the  antrum  is  no  longer  considered 
as  one  of  the  mastoid  cells.  The  loose  vagueness  of  ideas  and  terminology 
which  calls  the  tympanic  membrane  "  the  drum  "  is  only  less  manifest  when 
we  ignore  this  and  the  relation  of  the  scutum  (pars  oanea  of  the  drumhead, 
Walb)  to  the  upper  and  posterior  tympanic  cavities. 

Embryology  shows  iis  that  the  Eustachian  tube,  tympanum,  and  mastoid 
cells  are  one  complex  and  slowly  developing  structure ;  and,  while  the  last 
are  possibly  merely  adventitious  adnexa,  we  may  yet  learn  to  better  appre- 
ciate their  unity.  Absent,  however,  at  birth,  when  the  organ  is  otherwise  so 
complete,  we  may  now  regard  them  as  unimportant.  The  tubo-tympanic 
cavity  is  a  portion  of  the  upper  air-passages  as  much  as  are  the  accessory 
cavities  of  the  nose — ^lined  witli  an  extension  of  the  same  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane with  all  its  pathological  attributes.  Much  of  this  mucous  membrane  is 
at  the  same  time  virtually  a  periosteum,  which  magnifies  its  importance  phys- 
iologically and  increases  greatly  the  importance  of  its  lesions. 

The  tympanum  or  drum-cavity  is  in  man  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
temporal  bone,  some  20-35  mm.  from  the  opening  of  the  external  canal.  Its 
lower  portion,  the  drum-cavity  proper,  or  atrium^  is  bounded  outward  and 
down  by  the  annulus  and  tympanic  membrane,  and  has  somewhat  the  shape 
of  the  body  of  a  vertebra— a  short  cylinder  with  concave  ends  :  the  inward 
traction  of  the  center  of  the  drumhead  and  the  protrusion  of  the  promontory 
opposite  bring  these  walls  within  about  2.5  mm.  ot  each  other.  This  dimension 
might  well  be  called  the  height,  as  it  is  more  vertical  than  the  longer  line 
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Pio.  446.— Outer  wall  of  drum-cavity  and  relations  of  carotid,  jugular,  lateral  sinus,  and  facial  nerve  to 

llie  tymj)anum. 

from  floor  to  roof,  which  is  conventionally  so  called,  the  extreme  obliquity  of 
the  annulus  being  forgotten.  From  front  to  hack  it  measures  some  12  mm., 
of  which  9  mm.  is  bounded  by  the  drumhead.  Roof  the  atrium  has  none,  for 
the  attic  is  continuous  with  it  above,  defined  externally  by  the  tympanic 
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margin  of  the  squama,  but  less  definitely  elsewhere.  Including  the  5  mm. 
of  the  attic,  there  is  a  distance  of  about  15  mm.  from  floor  to  roof,  but  only 
two-thirds  of  this  belong  to  the  atrium.  The  attic  space  above  is  broadest 
at  the  top,  and  overhangs  markedly  the  inner  end  of  the  canal,  with  the 
scutum,  which  separates  them,  but  a  thin  wedge  of  bone.  It  merges  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  antrum  out  and  back,  an  hour-glass  contraction  {aditus) 
being  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  facial  and  horizontal  semicircular  canals. 
As  viewed  by  the  clinician,  the  drum-cavity  seems  bounded  by  the  annulus, 
and  through  the  transparent  drumhead  or  any  perforation  various  inner  struct- 
ures are  seen.  Anteriorly,  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  makes  a  deep 
depression,  as  its  lumen  is  nearly  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  external  meatus 
(they  meet  at  150°  on  an  average).  Down  and  back  the  dark  niche  of  the  round 
window  (see  Fig.  445)  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  prominent  lip  of  the  prom- 
ontory (/),  marking  the  large  beginning  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea.     Up 

and  back  more  or  less  of  the  shank  or 
^ ^l        /  descending  process  of  the  incus  can 

I  ;  :         ;  be  seen   (/,  Fig.  447),  commonly 

\  i\         J  g  parallel  to  the  malleus  handle,  with 

j^i^^^^^^r^" -''  a   horizontal   line  stretching    back 

e ^t^»iiBl^^"'""^  from   it — the  stapedius  tendon  (A). 

# ^Hh^tH^I^  ^^  ^^^  sta|)es  little  or  nothing  can 

^^^^^^^HBA  be  normally  seen  in  the  depths  of 

» ^KKmmKKKtlK'''''\  ^^  pehh  ot^alis.     The  curved  line 

P|UP^^^^w^  -         of  Troeltsch's  posterior  pocket  seems 

.  V  W'  '  ^  broaden  t  he  handle  of  the  malleus 

^  V  I  /  as  it  spreads  upward,  until  at  the 

■'■  incus-shank    it   meets  the  whitish 

Fig.  447.— Drumhead  Bhowinjr  light  triangle,  maUeus      i»    ^  ^^r    xi.^   „hfv^^^   /4««n'n^«>V    wli^r^K 
handle,  and  folds  about  the  short  procesii.  ""e  Ol    tue   Ctiaraa   fywipatu,  Wnicn 

edges  the  backward  sweep  of  the 
rest  of  it.  This  helps  to  shadow  the  stapes,  the  head  and  anterior  cms  of 
which  are  hidden  by  the  incus,  and  come  to  light  only  when  its  shank  is  dis- 
placed or  lost.  In  the  floor  posteriorly  small  depressions  between  trabecule 
of  bone  give  irregularity  to  what  has  been  called  the  recesms  hypottpnpanic^M, 
important  as  being  often  almost  or  quite  trenched  upon  by  the  head  of  the 
jugular.  Above  the  short  process  (a)  and  the  anterior  (e)  and  posterior  folds, 
which  can  generally  be  discerned  even  in  the  normal  drumheaa,  isthe_^accid 
membrane — sometimes  defined  into  anterior  (c),  middle (rf),  and  posterior (^)  por- 
tions by  visible  ^*  suspensory  folds ''—occupying  the^p  between  the  extremities 
of  the  annulus,  where  the  tympanic  margin  of  the  squama  completes  the  ring. 
This  "  Rivinian  segment "  is  usually  strongly  notched,  but  varies,  and  gives 
varj'ing  size  to  the  "  ShrapnelFs  membrane,"  as  it  is  called  after  the  English- 
man who  first  pointed  out  its  flaccid  character.  "  Rivinian  "  it  is  also 
termed,  as  the  site  of  the  tiny  pinhole  which  Rivinus,  following  Riolanus, 
pointed  out  as  a  frequent  ^'  foramen  "  here,  and  which  Bochdalek  and  others 
nave  claimed  to  be  congenital.  Embryology  offers  no  explanation  of  its 
occurrence,  and  anatomists  and  clinicians  generally  unite  in  denying  its  usual 
presence.  Unknown  in  fetal  or  infantile  specimens,  it  grows  more  common 
through  childhood,  averaging  10  per  cent.;  and  in  adult  life  it  may  be  clin- 
ically recognized  as  a  scar  or  patent  opening  in  25  per  cent,  of  cases — fre- 
quently symmetrically.  It  is  almost  certainly  the  remains  of  a  {)athol(^ical 
perforation  in  spite  of  any  negative  history. 

This  up|>cr  region,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  tympanum,  varies  much 
in  its  visibility ;  as  the  conformation  and  direction  of  the  canal  may  render 
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illumination  and  observation  diffienlt  or  easy.  Especial ly  is  this  the  case  in 
the  region  of  the  .stapes,  wliich  is  hidden  more  or  less  foinpletely  when  the 
canal  is  horizon tal^  but  .shows  better  the  more  upward  is  it«  inelination* 
Non-transparency  or  variability  of  the  dramhead  struetnrea  has  influence  in 
concealing  these  ini  porta  [it  parti? ;  but  the  surLreori  wlio  <Iesires  access  to  them 
slimdd  note  rarcfnlly  the  axis  of  tlie  eaual  in  relati<m  to  the  horizontiil  plane 
of  tile  [jead,  as  given  by  the  eyebrows,  eyes,  etc.,  si  nee  it  is  a  criterion  for 
wliat  be  may  expect  as  to  tbeir  apparent  location. 

The  drumhead  or  h/mpiinfc  metnbt'aue  is  the  thinned  remains  of  the  tissues 
which  separated  the  ingrowing  external  meiitns  from  the  ontgrowing  tubo- 
tympanic  space*  Long  befure  birth  it  has  become  a  dclieate  miinhrfimi 
propria  of  strong,  slightly  clastic  fitters,  the  denser,  outer  layer  radiating 
tDjni  tlie  malleus  lumdle,  while  the  inner  layer  is  circular.  R«*th  sets  merge 
I>eripberally  into  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  teutliuous  anunlns  which  forms  the 
ihicK  margin  inserted  into  the  sulcus  of  the  buny  tympanic  annulus»  To  the 
circular  fillers,  which  are  most  nnniernus  near  the  annuhisaud  least  numerous 
in  the  intermediate  portion,  is  largely  tbic  the  cliaract<^ristic  funnel-shape  of 
ihe  drumhead,  wlneli  iurreascs  when  the  structure  is  cut  h>ose  from  its  attach- 
fuents.  They  also  explain  the  maiiueuance  ni'  depressi'd  conditimis  of  the 
drumhead  after  the  caust^  has  been  remove<I.  Tliis  fibrous  l>asis  is  clothed 
externally  by  the  thin  skin  of  the  external  canal  and  internally  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tympiinum.  This  basis  is  present  only  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  mrmhrtftitf  (ntiin  tilling  tlie  tym|>anie  annul  us.  Alwve,  in 
the  Riviuian  iKitcIi,  the  flaccid  membrane  of  Slu'ajniell  is  almost  devoid  of 
fibrous  tissue  intcqwrsed  between  skin  and  uitu'osa.  The  normal  membrane 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pressure  upon  either  of  its  surfaces  of  15  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  but  will  generally  rupture  tmder  greater  stress. 


i#l 


Fig.  448  -Ml-imI  cjtM  af  Oio  ♦xterriul  vnr, 
(thowiut;  the  cLir\vs»  uf  the  iuuaK 


Fjc.  44!)  —Cast  of  the  canal  in 


The  ha  mile  of  the  malleus,  partly  slieathe<l  in  cartilage,  is  inserted 
between  the  layers  of  the  mnnhruna  proprkt^nMum^h  prt»truding  much  upon 
the  mesial  surface*  Folds  (»f  the  mucous  membrane,  with  more  or  less  of 
fibrous  basis,  run  backward  and  forwanl  from  the  manubrium,  in  relatinn  in 
part,  with  the  vhordn  ftfmpani,  but  forming  with  the  drnmheai!  inverte<l 
ixx'kets,  anterior  and  pr»sterior.  Much  varial)ility  marks  thcsc^  like  many 
other  tympanic  structures,  but  generally  they  arc  wtH  defined  and  ran  he 
seen  thrfaigh  the  tninsparent  membrane*  The  annulus  is  very  oltlifpiely  set — 
*  its  plane  (not  a  true  plane,  ns  it  is  slightly  spiral)  facing  down  ward,  out  wan! 
(37**),  and  forward  ('37^').    The  planes  of  the  two  drundieads  extendeil  dow*^- 
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ward  and  forward  would  meet  at  128°.  As  the  external  canal  is  nearly  trans- 
verse, averaging  10°  upward  and  10°  forward  as  it  passes  inward,  but  with 
its  innermost  portion  sometimes  curving  doyvnwanl  below  the  horizontal,  it 
meets  the  drum  membrane  at  a  very  acute  angle.  This  is  best  measured  upon 
casts  of  the  canal,  which  show  the  upper  back  wall  to  pass  without  demarca- 
tion into  the  drumhead  (Figs.  448,  449),  while  downward  and  fom'ard  the 
angle  may  be  as  small  as  30°  or  less.  This  depends  in  part  upon  the  in- 
drawn funnel-shape  of  the  drumhead,  which  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
annulus,  but  bulges  slightly  outside  of  this  plane  peripherally.  It  is  centrally 
drawn  1  mm.  or  more  within  it  by  the  traction  of  the  tensm*  tympani. 

Ossicles. — The  two  larger  ossicles  (see  Fig.  457)  develop  from  the  axis 
of  the  first  branchial  arch  (Meckers  cartilage),  and  are  gradually  insulated  by 
the  development  of  the  tymjmnic  cavity  around  them.  The  gracilis  process  oi 
the  malleus,  "  long  "  in  infancy,  but  often  absorbed  or  fused  to  the  Glaserian 
fissure  in  adult  life,  is  in  the  seventh  week  the  largest  part  of  the  chain.  The 
malleus  handle,  or  manubrium,  has  been  seen  to  develop  in  closest  relation 
with  the  drumhead,  which  partly  ensheathes  it;  and  with  the  major  blood- 
supply  along  its  posterior  border  there  must  be  verj'  serious  destruction  to 
impair  its  nutrition.  The  head  is  suspended  and  vascularized  from  the  roof, 
80  that  it  is  less  prone  to  caries  than  the  neck,  in  contact  with  which  septic 
collections  are  apt  to  be  held  by  Prussak's  pouch  ;  so  the  ossicle  may  be  cut 
in  two.  The  incus  articulates  with  the  saddle-shaped  surface  by  a  sort  of 
clutch-joint,  engaging  snugly  when  the  handle  moves  inward,  but  loosely  at 
other  times.  Is  either  this  nor  the  incudo-stapedial  joint  has  a  definite  struct- 
ure :  ecjually  careful  students  find  it  a  synchondrosis,  a  true  synovial  joint  with 
interposed  meniscus  or  an  intermediate  form.  There  is  a  firm  capsular  ligament 
with  a  strong  reinforcing  band  mesially,  which  constitutes  the  major  support  of 
the  incus.  When  this  is  destroyed,  the  delicate  attachment  to  the  stapes,  if  not 
already  severed  by  the  erosion  of  the  incus-shank,  the  most  vulnerable  part 
of  the  chain,  and  the  stronger  semi-articulation  of  the  tip  of  the  horizontal 
process  to  the  mouth  of  the  antrum,  rarely  retain  the  incus  in  place.  The 
stapes  is  the  virtual  key  to  the  value  of  the  chain,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
rest  can  fulfil  most  of  the  needs  of  hearing.  Its  annular  ligament  may  be 
considered  a  synchondrosis  with  the  edge  of  the  oval  window,  and  its  foot- 
plate can  be  torn  away  without  necessarily  tearing  the  membranous  closure 
of  this  fenestra.  Membranous  bands  unite  the  crura  with  each  other  and  the 
sides  of  the  niche  in  most  variable  manner ;  but  these  may  be  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  jjreat  majority  of  impairments  of  hearing,  and  their 
minute  and  extended  study  is  greatly  needed. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  some  l\i)  mm.  in  length  in  the  adult,  is  a  trumpet- 
shaped  canal  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  tlie  tympanum.  It  is  usually 
colhipsed,  and  pres(»nts  on  transverse  section  a  narrow  vertical  fissure  ca- 
pable of  no  i^reat  lateral  distention.  The  distal  thinl  of  its  length  is  sup- 
pli<*d  with  bony  walls  by  the  temporal  bone ;  but  the  longer  mesial  por- 
tion has  only  cartilaginous  support  furnisheil  by  the  '*  hook  cartilage '' 
above  (Fig.  4^)0),  which  in  the  median  half  extends  down  on  its  jkjs- 
terior  wall  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  prominent  posterior  lip  of  the 
pharyngeal  month  (Fig.  451).  The  tympanic  end  also  broadens  trom  the 
narrow  isthmus  at  the  junction  of  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  ])ortion,  to 
merge  imperceptibly  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tympanum.  The  tul>e  is 
lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  and  its  submucosa  is  full  of  race- 
mose glands.  The  basement  membrane  is  in  close  relation  with  the  cartilage  * 
throughout  its  extent ;  but  where  cartilage  is  lacking,  is  in  like  relation  to  the 
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membranous  wall.     Two  imj>ortant  musettes  act  upou  the  tube,  the  so-called 
kiiaoTj  and  the  levator  vtfi  pitlntL     The  latter  lies  Ijeiieath  tlie  tui)e,  and  acts 
upon  it  only  by  reason  of  the  upward  pressure  ot*  its  shortening  belly,  per- 
mitting rather  tliau  causing  the  walls 
J^€k9/j^  Uy  sejKimte.    The  tensor  is  uiore  eoni- 

"""'  |4ex  iu  its  St  met  u  re  and  relatitm.    It 

arises  in  part  tVuni  the  hnuk  of  the  ear- 
tilagts  whieh  it  tends  to  open  by  its 
eontraeti*)n  ;  other  fibers  aris**  tVoni 
tlie  meinh moons  anterior  wall  of  the 
tube  aud  tentl  to  draw  it  away  from 
contact  witli  the  ojuMjsite  wall.  Still 
other  libers  arise  from  the  Imsal  eurti- 
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'Wi(K  4oO,— Vcrtlottl  section  of  Kusitiicblati  tube  In  tlie 
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Fig.  451.— Fharyn>iiiil  Hiiii'-iiioutl!  ua  sccd  by 
posilerior  rhimiBCOpy, 


lage  al*ove  ;  but  any  compressive  action  upon  the  hook  is  probably  slight,  and  I 
have  found  a  lairsa  ioterposed  in  ,s<jme  ciises  to  facilitate  play.  Passing  down- 
ward and  forwanl,  the  tensor  fibers  converge  t^i  the  hamidus  of  the  sphen^iid, 
where  the  tendon  turns  inward  and  sj>reads  in  ttie  velum,  Weber-Liel  has 
shown  that  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  tensor  are  inserted  u[Min  the  haniidus, 
and  (»onld  act,  therefore,  only  as  a  *ftiatt>f  of  (he  lube.  Some  c»f  ttie  filiei's  which 
arise  from  the  hook  of  tlie  cartilage  sc*em  to  merge  with  the  tibers  of  the 
(mMor  (ifmpani  which  extend  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  nwl  (*ertainly  they 
"  ave  common  enervation  and  conscmaut  action.     The  latter  must4e  <H'en jiies 

rith  it.s  l>elly  the  eanal,  partial  or  eenuplete,  which  lies  ahmg  the  roof  of  the 
hfiny  Eustachian  tnlH%  an<l  extends  baekward  and  out  to  the  inner  wail  of 
the  tymjtiinum,  where  the  Httlc  tulK'-like  trochlea  (Fig.  44o)  permits  its  ten- 
don to  t[irn  dii\^ctly  ontwanl  and,  crossing  tfie  drinn-cavity,  tu  insert  ifc*elf 
U[M>n  a  tiny  tuberrle  on  the  handle  of  the  malleus  nearly  ilirectly  in  from  tlie 
short  pnx»ess.  Disadvantagi^ons  as  is  its  leverage,  it  lias  abundant  power  to 
keep  tension  on  the  drumliead  through  the  manul>nunK  The  stapedius,  the 
other  intra  tympanic  mus**lc,  is  still  more  snugly  hKlged  in  a  bony  ease — the 
pynnnid  (see   Fig.  445)  at  the  back   jKirt  of  the  drum-i/avitVj  between  the 

acial  411^11  and   tlie  r*>uiid  window  niche*     Below,  this  is  o[>en  to  receive 

^nerve-sup[>ly  from  the  facial— above,  its  cavity  curves  forward  tu  give  exit  to 

ite  thread  i>f  a  tetuh>n  elos**  to  tlie  head  *if  the  stapes,  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Its  action  is  supposed  to  be   nither  antagonistic  to  the  tensor  tymjiani  and  to 

limit  the  pressing  of  the  stajH^s  into  the  oval   window. 

Plications  of  the  mucous  membrane  serve  with  their  fibrous  basis  to  sus- 
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tubo-tyra panic  space.  At  birth  there  is  merely  diploetic  structure  of  the  tiny 
nmstoiii  iinil  iitlJMcent  pyraniid  ;  au»l  m  tlie  deveK^ped  Ixuie  ihi.s  may  never  be 
wholly  displaced  (Fig.  453),  ahliough  probably  steadily  ikereasing  as  the  pneu- 
matic cavities  enlarge.  Little  cd*  it  reiiniins  in  the  great  niaj(>rity  of  adult 
btines  vvhieh  I  have  exariiiuf^d  (Fig.  454)  ;  and  ^tudy  nf  a  tliousaut!  iudieates 
that  hardly  "1  per  cent,  could  he  classed  as  dipltjctie,  and  ojdy  sunie  10  |}er 
cent,  as  combining  a  notable  aiuoiint  of  di[>It>r*  with  the  pneurrjatie  spaces. 
Xo  mastoid  i?a  absdlutely  pneumatic,  although  .some  senile  bones  show  a  single 
thin-walle*l  cell  occupy i Tig  the  greater  [lart  of  the  process  ;  but  no  demarca- 
tion can  be  dniwn  as  t<j  how  far  the  air-cavities  may  he  expected  to  extend, 
I  u  so  me  s  px'  i  %  u  e  ns  1 1  u'V  i  1 1  xm  1  e  the  occ  i  p  i  t  a  I  1  >  on  e  1  )a  c  k  wa  r  d  ;  t  h  ey  n  i  a  y  cn-e  1 1  j  >y 
the  zygomatic  pn)cess  and  lii>llnw  out  the  pyramid  to  its  very  tip  anteriorly 
—usually  they  pass  close  to  the  sigmoid  simis.      Suoe  genenilly  eunnert  with 

[the  l>eginning  of  t!ie  Eustaehian  tube^  lying  in  its  floor  in  close  rehiti<ui  to  the 
carotid,     Borilering  on  the  iligastric  fossa,  they  are  thin-walled  and  large  on 

[the  mesial  as  well  as  on  the  distal  Bide.     The  paminafffoid  c^r  paracovffyhkl 

[outgrowth  sometimes  seen   n|jiiu    llic  occipital,  as  well  as  even  the  condyle 

[itstdf,  may  be  ot*cupicd  l*y  tl u-se  pnonmatic  extensions  of  the  tympannm. 
Their  tuiU'tion»  if  anv,  is  douhtful  ;  aiul  they  ]>robahly  show  merely  Nature's 
e<;onomy  *jf  material  and  uuly  rarefy  these  structures  within  as  they  grow 
externally  Iar^?r.  Too  utterly  varial)le  for  the  condition  on  the  one  side  to 
form  much  t>f  a  criterion  for  the  other,  they  have  no  very  great  surgical 
importance,  Hyperostf>tic  in  flam  mat  ion  can  stdidify  the  bone  with  ctpud 
promptness  wdiether  it  f>e  jiru'umatie   lU*  dij^loetic — r*aries  is  apt  to  be  equally 

'  destructive  and  extensive  in  each  ;  iK*ssibly  pyeniic  extension  is  less  ready 
from  the  pneumatic  mastoid  than  when  eonsi4lei'able  di]>loe  is  present.  ^Vlien 
aurid  surgery  reg-arded  the  antrum  as  merely  one  tif  tlie  mastoid  cells,  the 
others  seemed  of  little  inferior  inip<>rtanee  ;  but  more  precise  views  of  the 
anatomy  and  pathology  are  now  dissipating  this  vie^^,  The  surgeon,  in 
undertaking  to  open  a  mastojtl  empyema,  acts  upfin  the  indications  as  to  the 
h>cation  of  the  pus,  wdiether  in  the  antnuu  ahme,  in  the  niastf>id-ti]v,  or 
thrtmghout  the  process,  and  considers  tht^  cell-spaccs  met  only  as  holding 
out  of  hiH  way  the  more  important  dund  structures  which  he  desiiTs  to  avoid 
in  o[>ening  his  track — usually  to  the  antrum.  His  concern  is  principally  that 
no  anomalous  forwardness  bring  the  siuns  intii  liis  field  nor  undue  lowncss  of 
the  middle  iossa  expose  the  duni  to  unintended  attaek.  He  nnist  know^ 
that  wirde  10  mm.  is  tlic  average  width  of  his  lield,  the  latei-al  sinus  may 
wholly  occupy  it;  that  al>ove  the  Hpitat  there  may  he  none  of  the  6  mm.  of 
s|>ace  usually  to  be  exiyei't*'il  :  and  that  every  bone,  whether  left  or  right,  in 

j  bnichycephalic  nr  dolii-hfieephalic,  must  be  trwited  as  though  presenting 
the  most  dangerous   relation  possible,  until   exid*u'ati*>n  has  proved  the  con- 

Itniry.  Boring  instruments  iiuist  give  place,  tlieicforc,  to  gongt*  aurl  sjioon  ; 
and  the  mastoid  surface  must  be  bared  and  well  seruliniKCib  and  not  blindly 
nttacketi  even  at  the  well-choscu  point.  For  the  antrum  this  is  usually  aliont 
t>-10  ram.  horizontally  back  of  the  supmmeatal  s[une,  and  the  cavitA'  sh<juld 
b<»  reached  at  a  depth  of  10-15  nnu.  by  a  channel  parallel  to  the  meatus,  but 
directinl  slightly  mi>re  u[*wanl.  Probably  the  faeial  and  semicireidar  canals 
ou  tlu*  farther  sulv  of  the  antrum  are  never  h^ss  than  15  mm.  from  the 
mastoid  surfaci* ;  hut  they  are  rarely  more  than  25  nun. — a  ilepth  whicli  nuiv 
be  taken  as  the  maximum  permissible  peuctnitiou. 

Much  important  anatomical  detail  lias  been  here  omitted,  such  as  the  origin 
and  course  (>f  the  fillers  of  the  aeoastie  nerve  and  their  distribution.  Those 
wishing  more  than  is  shown  in  Fig,  441  are  referred  to  the  exhaustive  works. 
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The  physiology  of  the  ear  is  one  of  those  functional  problems  the  solu- 
tion of  which  depends  upon  the  application  of  physical  principles  to  the 
operations  of  the  living  tissue-cell.  It  involves,  essentially,  the  translation 
of  physical  phenomena  into  forms  of  physiological  activity.  Nevertheless,  a 
clear  distinction  nnist  be  made  between  the  physical  laws  under  which  auditory 
stimuli  are  conditioned  and  the  physiological  laws  under  which  auditory  im- 
pressions are  developed  and  interpreted. 

The  production  and  propagation  of  sound-waves  are  povemed 
by  these  physical  laws.  Matter,  in  direct  ratio  to  its  elasticity  and  inversely 
to  its  density,  is  susceptible  of  vibratory  motion.  Those  forms,  phases,  or 
degrees  of  vibratory  motion  to  which  the  organs  of  hearing  are  re8|K>nsive 
are  termed  sound-waves.  The  limitations  of  this  term  are  dependent  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  vary,  therefore,  with  the  d^ree 
of  auditory  development  in  the  particular  species  or  individual. 

Waves  of  sound  may  be  defined,  under  these  limitations,  as  the  to-and-fro 
or  oscillatory  movements  of  particles  of  matter,  each  particle  similarly  affect- 
ing its  immediate  neighbors,  so  that  alternating  condensations  and  rarefactions 
of  these  particles  of  the  sound-transmitting  medium  are  produced.  These 
vibratory  movements  occur  in  a  direction  either  longitudinal  or  transversal  to 
the  axis  of  the  propagation  of  the  sound,  according  to  the  nature  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  conducting  agent. 

Particles  of  matter  which  are  at  similar  points  of  condensation  or  rarefac- 
tion are  said  to  be  in  the  same  "  phase."  The  distance  between  such  particles 
in  similar  phase  is  termed  the  wave-length.  This  distance — and  therefore 
the  wave-length — varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  wave-movement  and  with 
the  rate  of  the  sound-vibrations — /.  e,  the  degree  of  velocity  per  second, 
divided  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  gives  the  measure  of  a  par- 
ticular wave-length.  The  veh)eity  of  sound-waves  is  determined  by  the 
relative  elasticity  and  density  of  the  transmitting  medium. 

A  wide  variance  is  discovered  in  the  sound-propagating  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent media,  such  as  air,  water,  solids,  etc. ;  but  the  superiority  of  a  medium 
as  a  conductor  of  sound-waves  does  not  altogether  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
their  transfcTcnce  from  one  nieilium  to  another,  as  from  air  to  water. 

The  impact  of  sound-waves  upon  substances  of  suitable  form  and  position 
will  cause  a  reflection  of  sound  ;  that  is,  a  repmjection  of  sound-waves  of 
similar  character  to  a  distant  focus.  Echo  is  an  illustration  of  sound-reflec- 
tion from  a  reflector  so  distant  that  the  primary  waves  die  away  before  the 
secondary  or  return  waves  reach  the  ear  at  the  focal  point. 

S)und- waves,  passing  through  a  substance  of  biconvex  form  and  of 
greater  density  than  the  air,  may  be  refracted,  as  light  is  in  passing  through 
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d  lens,  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  refractive  body.  The  expansion  or  diffusion 
of  sound-waves  is  limited  in  their  conveyance  through  tubular  passages^  and 
Ihus  sound  may  be  said  to  be  susceptible  of  collection. 

Sound-waves  are  possessed  of  certain  physical  properties  which  are  the 
subjects  of  recognition  by  the  organs  of  hearing.  The  accurate  analysis  of 
these  qualities  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  specialization  of 
auditory  function  has  been  carried. 

Sound-waves  are  measured  (1)  by  their  amplitude  ;  that  is,  by  the  energy 
of  the  movement  of  the  vibrating  particles — by  the  degree  of  their  excursion 
upon  either  side  of  a  position  of  rest.  This  property  marks  the  force  of  the 
stimulus  to  which  the  auditory  nerve-terminals  are  subjected,  and,  together 
with  the  degree  of  responsive  irritability  possessed  by  these  terminals,  deter- 
mines the  loudness  or  intensity  of  a  sound. 

Sound-waves  are  measured  (2)  by  that  property  which  is  termed  pitch — ^a 
feature  determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  the  particles 
of  the  sound-transmitting  medium  undergo.  The  range  of  variability  in 
this  vibration-rate  possible  of  appreciation  by  the  human  ear  is  a  very  wide 
one,  although  its  limits  vary  widely  with  the  degree  of  auditory  development. 
The  appreciable  extremes  of  vibration  are  placed  between  24  per  second  and 
40,000  per  second,^  but  the  more  usual  limits  of  discernment  are  between  33 
and  16.000. 

Sound-waves  are  characterized  (3)  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  rhythm 
in  the  recurrence  of  their  vibrations.  If  the  vibrations  have  a  regular 
periodicity,  they  are  said  to  give  mxtsical  sounds;  if  they  are  of  irregular 
rhythm,  they  constitute  noises. 

Waves  of  sound,  and  particularly  of  musical  sound,  are  distinguished 
(4)  by  their  quality  or  timbre,  a  property  which  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  usually  of  a  compound  character — i.  e.  they  are  associated  or  consist  not 
of  single,  but  of  several,  waves.  This  association  is  usually  of  a  funda- 
mental or  dominant  tone,  characteristic  of  the  vibrations  of  the  conducting 
medium  as  a  whole,  with  partial  or  over-tones  produced  by  the  coincident 
vibrations  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  therefore  of  a  higher  pitch,  of  diflFerent 
portions  of  the  conducting  medium. 

When  the  vibration-rates  of  associated  tones,  whether  fundamental  or 
partial,  are  in  the  same  arithmetical  relation  as  small  whole  numbers  are  to 
each  other  (e.  ^.  as  4  to  5,  or  as  6  to  8) — that  is,  when  their  relationship  of 
rate  cannot  be  expressed  in  integral  multiples — the  resultant  note  is  termed 
a  harmonic. 

When  the  vibration-periods  of  coactive  or  associated  sound-waves  are 
not  coincident,  or  in  this  relationship  of  small  whole  numbers  to  each  other — 
whether  they  give  rise  to  fundamental  or  to  over-tones — a  phenomenon 
termed  beat  ensues.  The  beat  is  due  to  an  increased  intensity  of. sound 
whenever  the  waves  are  in  the  same  pha^e — that  is,  when  they  are  alike  in 
the  phase  of  condensation  or  alike  in  the  phase  of  rarefaction — and  to  an 
interference  with  or  diminution  of  the  sound  when  the  waves  are  in  opposite 
phases — that  is,  the  one  in  rarefaction  and  the  other  in  condensation. 

The  number  of  these  beats  depends  upon  the  difference  in  the  vibration- 
rate  of  the  associated  waves.  When  this  difference  is  not  great  and  the  beats 
are  therefore  few,  they  are  readily  appreciated  by  the  ear  and  do  not  produce 
unpleasant  effects  upon  it.  As  the  difference  of  vibration-rate  increases  and 
the  beats  become  more  numerous,  they  introduce  a  disconlant  element,  and 
at  length  (when  about  33  per  second)  they  produce  a  sort  of  vertigo  of  the 

'  Blake  and  others  cite  the  appreciation  of  tones  to  80,000  or  more. 
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auditory  sensations  which  we  translate  as  dis8onance.  Further  increasing  in 
number,  the  beats  become  gradually  fused  and  the  roughness  of  sound  lessens, 
until  they  reach  the  extreme  time-limit  of  distinct  sensations  (132  per  second) 
and  are  lost.  So  that  sound-waves  whose  vibration-periods  are  widely  differ- 
ent, and  which  give  rise  to  a  very  large  number  of  beats  very  frequently 
repeate<l,  afford  no  appreciation  of  beats  whatever  to  the  human  ear. 

Of  especial  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  hearing  are  the  physical 
principles  of  sound-selection.  Certain  substances  have  a  capacity  for  symr- 
pathetic  vibration.  They  are  inherently  endowed  with  a  definite  vibration- 
period,  and  whenever  sound-waves  of  this  particular  pitch  approach  them, 
they  are  excited  to  vibrations  in  harmony  with  the  stimulating  waves,  and 
thus  serve  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  primary  sound.  To  vibrations  of 
period  variant  from  their  own  they  are  dumb.  So  marked  is  this  tendency 
to  sympathetic  vibrations  in  certain  media  that  they  are  termed  resonators, 
and  the  quality  which  they  possess  is  called  resonance. 

Sympathetic  vibration  is  so  acute  a  quality  in  some  a^nts — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  strings  of  a  piano-forte — that  a  complex  musical  note  sounded 
in  their  near  neighl)orhood  will  be  resolved  into  its  component  tones  by  their 
selective  power,  each  string  responding  to  its  own  intrinsic  tone.  In  this 
quality  lies  the  foundation  of  the  analysis  of  sound,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  physico-physiological  functions  of  highly  specialized  organs  of  hearing. 

These  functions  of  the  auditory  apparatus  will  be  best  understood  if  the 
close  relationship  between  physical  principles  and  physiological  conditions, 
which  this  term  implies,  is  borne  in  mind. 

The  Sound-collecting  Apparatus. — The  external  ear,  consisting  of 
the  pinna  and  the  meatus,  has  the  primary  duty  of  collecting,  reflecting,  and 


Fio.  455.— Frontal  section  of  the  orjran  of  hearing  fraodifled  from  Politrer). 

perhaps,  to  a  degree,  resonating  the  waves  of  sound.  The  auricle  with  its 
eoneh-like  form  and  its  labyrinthine  depressions  is  essentially  a  sound- 
g:itherer.  In  this  function  it  is  assisted  in  some  animals,  although  rarely  in 
man,  by  a  j^roup  of  muscles — ^the  attollens  auriculie,  moving  the  ear  upward ; 
the  attrahens  auriculce,  drawing  it  forward  and  upward  ;  and  the  retrahens 
auriculfe,  pulling  it  backward.  Slighter  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  auricle 
'^ijiv  be  effeete<l  by  a  second  group — viz.  the  tragicus,  the  antitragicus,  the 
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helices  major  and  minor,  the  transversus,  and  the  obliquas  auriculte.  By  the 
tragus  and  by  means  (>f  tho  curvature  of  tlie  meatus  the  druiithead  i.s  pro- 
tected from  tlie  too  severe  itiipact  of  i>o\verfiil  viljrations  or  mirrents  of  air, 
and  the  canal  from  the  t(H»  easy  entmnee  of  inseet.s  and  foreign  bodies.  The 
presence  of  hail's  and  of  the  eerinnen  in  the  meatus  also  guurJs  the  ear  from 
ihese  invaders. 

The  jXKsition  of  the  tragus  and  tlic  form  of  the  curvature  oi'  tlie  eanal 
also  suggei^t  thut  from  the  center  of  x\w  Ciineh  sonnd-wavcs  may  be  rcHeeted 
to  tlie  inner  face  of  the  tragus,  frum  that  surface  to  tlie  roof  of  tlie  meatus, 
and  thence  to  the  tympanic  memiirane.  The  tubular  passage  of  the  meatus 
iudicates   its  sound-eolleeting  and,  |M)ssibly,   its  sound -resonating  qualities. 

The  Sotmd-conducting  Apparatus. — The  tjuddle  ear,  including  the 
tymjianic  membrane,  the  chain  of  *>ssieles/the  intr.itym|)anic  naiseles,  and  the 
fenestrte  oval  is  and  rotunda,  together  with  the  jjerilympli  enclosed  by  the 
bony  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  is  i>Fe-emiuently  tlie  organ  of  stjund- 
cnnduetion.  To  this  function  the  appendages  of  the  middh*  ear,  the  Eusta- 
cliian  tube,  tlie  antrum,  and  the  mastoid  cells  indirectly  minister.  In  the 
process  of  conduction  the  8oun4l-wavefi  which  bi'eak  upon  the  tympanic 
nietnbrane  are  transmute<b  throngh  its  agency,  iiitf>  a  mechanical  movement, 
a  nirdeeiilar  viliration,  which  involves  both  the  chain  of  ossicles  and  the 
perilymjih,  and  is  retransmuted,  through  the  medium  of  the  latter,  into 
lound-vi  brat  ions  in  the  internal  car. 

The  tympanic  membrane,  a    small,   tliin,    membranons  sheet,  taatly 
stretched  across  the  junction  of  the  externa!  with  the   middle  ear,  with  its 
slight  irregular  convexity,  with  its  ra- 
dial and  circular  tibcrs  eenieri ng  at  the 
umlm  and  giving  it  a  certain  fixity  of 
form,  with  its  tensity  increascil  l>y  mus- 
cular action,   is  admirably  adapted   to 
Its    piirmist*.     The   longitudinal   vibra- 
tions rd  the  sound-waves  which  reach 
it    throtigh    the   cnlumn   of  air   in   the 
externul    meatns  excite   in   it,   as  they 
do   in  other  bodies  similarly  stretched 
and  whose  cros«-seetion  is  of  similarly 
small  dimension,  vibrations  of  a  trans- 
versal  torm.     Thus  the  (b-umhead  vi- 
brates inward  and  outward  between  the 
cavities  it  diviiles.     Throngh  the  attachment  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
to  its  umljo  it  is  not  only  put  into  direct  relations  with  the  chain  of  osvsicles, 
but  is  controlh^d  by  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.     This  nmsele»  the  tendon  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  upper  third  <d'  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  trav- 
erses a  jxirtitm  of  the  middle  meatus,  executing  around  a   bony  eminence 
near  the  Eustachian  eanal  a  turn  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the 
muscle,  takes  its  fixed  point  in  a  groove  running  above  the  lumen  of  that 
canab     The  contraction  of  this  muscle,  controlled  by  efferent  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  serves,  in  all  probability,  a  double  purpose.     It  draws  the 
malleus  inward,  and  thus  increases  the  tensity  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
rendering  it  more  acutely  responsive  to  sound-waves  of  high  ]>iteh.     It  also 
increases  the  contact  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  drumhead 
at  the  umlx),  the  former  serving,  in  eonsciiucnce,  as  a  ^'  damper  "  by  which 
tlie  fundamental  tone  of  the  tympanic  nicmbrane^ — which  in  bodies  of  such 
structural   form   would    tend   to   be   over-prominent — may  be   diminished. 


Fir.,  45ri.— Vt-rllral  BerUon  of  I  he  miiidle  ear, 
driimhead,  mul  external  eaniil,  showing  the 
osskk*  and  tendon*i  of  tensor  and  Btnpedtus. 
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This  suggests  the  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  this  membrane  are  of  a  com- 
posite character.  It  is  susceptible  of  simultaneous  response  to  sound-waves 
having  a  very  wide  range  of  variance  both  as  to  pitch  and  quality. 

The  Ossicular  Chain. — These  delicate  vibrations  of  the  drumhead  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  chain  of  ossicles  (Fig.  457)  through  the  handle 


Fig.  457.— OssieleB  from  within,  showing  attachment  of  malleus  handle  to  drumhead,  the  inaeitkm 
of  the  tensor  tendon  below  the  chorda,  the  axis  of  rotation  through  the  gracilis  process  and  the  poste- 
rior ligament  of  the  incus,  and  the  tooth  of  its  articulation  with  the  malleus  head. 

of  the  malleus.  The  ossicles — which,  taken  as  a  whole  and  physiologically, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  chain — ^are  too  minute,  in  all  their  dimen- 
sions alike,  to  encourage  the  theory  that  they  are  a  medium  of  sound-conduction 
by  molecular  vibration.  The  shortest  of  wave-lengths  is  long  as  compared 
with  their  greatest  measurements.  Moreover,  the  mutual  arrangement  of  the 
malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  sta|>es,  and  their  relations  to  the  drumhead  at  one 
extremity  of  the  chain  and  to  the  oval  window  at  the  other,  are  such  as  to  indi- 
cate their  i)erforinance  of  an  excursion  \\\\o\\  the  principle  of  a  lever  of  the  second 
class.  A  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  horizontal  process  of  the  incus  through 
the  incMid()-stiijM»(lial  joint  of  the  same  bone  to  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  mal- 
leus represents  this  lever  (Fi^.  45)iy.\  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  the  point 
of  applied  power,  be^tten  by  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane;  the 
end  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus  is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  ineudo-stapedial 
joint  is  th(^  point  of  the  ellect,  which  is  transmitted  through  the  attached 
staj)es  and  causes  its  impact  upon  the  oval  window.  The  unity  of  this  lever 
is  secured  by  the  interlocking^  of  the  tooth  of  the  incus  with  the  groove  of  the 
malleus.  At  the  sjime  time,  the  ossicular  chain  is  sjifeguarded  from  imdue 
rigidity  by  the  loos<»  capsular  ligament  attaching  the  head  of  the  malleus  to 
it^  jirticulation   with  the  incus. 

Thus  in  the  event  of  excessive  pressure*  developed  within  the  middle  ear, 
pushing  out  the  drumhead  and  cjirrving  the  malleus  with  it,  the  ossicles  no 
longer  act  as  a  whole,  since  th(»  reversal  of  the  lever  would  tend  to  tear  the 
stapes  away  from  the  len<*stni  ovalis.  Instead,  a  separation  occurs  between 
the  Jirticnlar  surfaces  of  the  malleus  and  the  incus,  the  head  of  the  former 
gliding  out  of  its  socket  and  the  tor)th  of  the  latter  tending  to  unlock.  Should 
this  outward  movement  of  the  (lruinh(»ad  be  so  extreme  as  to  carry  a  j)art  of 
the  head  of  the  malleus  back  u|>on  tlu;  incus  again,  the  point  of  most  forcible 
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Dntact  would  again  be  at  the  tooth,  which  would  then  serve  as  a  fulcrum, 
inverting  the  ossicles  into  a  lever  of  the  first  class  and  carrying  the  stapes 
ack  again  upon  the  fenestra. 

In  the  ordinary  action  of  this  physiological  lever  the  movement  of  the 
bort  arm  is  materially  less  than  that  of  the  long  arm,  while  the  energy  of 
le  movement  is  multiplied  two  and  a  half  times  between  the  point  of  its 
pplication  and  the  point  of  its  discharge.  As  Helmholtz  states  it:  "The 
lechanical  problem  which  the  apparatus  within  the  drum  of  the  ear  had  to 
alve  was  to  transform  a  motion  of  great  amplitude  and  little  force,  such  as 
npinges  on  the  drumhead,  into  a  motion  of  small  amplitude  and  great  force, 
uch  as  had  to  be  communicated  to  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth.''  Thus  a  sharp 
nd  relatively  forcible  blow  is  struck  by  the  stapes  upon  the  oval  window. 
]'he  eflTect  of  this  blow  may  be  accentuated  or  diminished  by  the  action  of 
he  stapedius  muscle.  This  muscle  from  its  origin  in  the  pyramid  in  the 
lack  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  passes  to  its  insertion  upon  the  capitulum 
f  the  stapes.  It  is  efferently  controlled  by  fibers  of  the  seventh  nerve. 
Jnder  ordinary  circumstances  its  contraction  draws  the  foot  of  the  stapes  out- 
ward toward  the  drumhead,  while  the  heel  is  thus  brought  more  sharply  into 
ontact  with  the  fenestra.  A  more  forcible  contraction,  which  may  be  excited 
eflexly  by  too  powerful  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  would  tend  to 
Iraw  the  whole  foot-plate  away  from  the  oval  window,  and  would  thus 
liminish  the  pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  labyrinth. 

Sound-vibrations  may  reach  the  middle  ear  through  the  bones  of  the 
kuU  instead  of  by  the  ordinary  path  of  the  meatus,  or  they  may  be  trans- 
jrred  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other ;  but  in  either  case  it  appears  to 
e  true  that  the  tympanic  membrane  receives  these  sound-waves  and  transmits 
leir  eflTecrts  through  its  own  transversal  vibrations  to  the  chain  of  ossicles. 

It  is  possible  that  to  some  small  degree — and  especially  in  the  event  of 
xity  of  the  ossicles — the  air  contained  in  the  tympanic  cavity  may  be  thrown 
ito  vibrations,  and  that  these  may  afl^ect  the  perilymph  through  the  oval  or 
>und  window. 

The  Appendagres  of  the  Middle  Eajr. — A  thin  mucoid  fluid  is  secreted  by 
lands  imbedded  in  the  submucous  lining  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  more  prob- 
bly  formed  by  the  deliquescence  of  its  effete  cells.  The  ciliated  epithelium, 
'hich  constitutes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity,  excepting  upon  the  sur- 
ice  of  the  ossicles  and  the  tympanic  surface  of  the  drumhead,  and  is  found  also 
1  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  which  the  tympanic  cavity  is  continuous,  serves 
>  carry  the  excess  of  fluid  toward  and  through  the  tube  into  the  pharynx. 

The  Eustachian  tube  has  an  irregular  lumen,  and  in  its  lower  portion  its 
rails  are  in  somewhat  loose  contact,  and  appear  to  be,  as  a  usual  thing,  closed. 
^he  tube  opens  for  the  discharge  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  middle  ear 
ato  the  pharynx ;  it  is  opened  also  during  the  act  of  deglutition,  when  air 
nds  its  way  into  the  middle  ear.  Its  most  im])ortant  and,  ])erhaps  its  sole, 
unctions  are  thus  to  drain  the  tympanic  cxivity  and  to  ])reserve  an  equilibrium 
f  pressure  between  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  cavity  and  the  atmosphere. 
Should  the  contained  gases  become  absorbed  and  the  tube  be  impermeable,  a 
'acuum  results  which  may  cause  retraction  of  the  drumhead  and  disease  of 
he  intratympanic  tissues.  The  opening  of  the  tube  during  acts  of  degluti- 
ion  18  sufficient,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  this  equilibrium  of  intratympanic  and 
xtratympanic  pressure. 

The  antrum  and  the  mastoid  cells  are,  physiologically,  extensions  of  the 
ympanic  cavity,  although  their  communications  with  that  cavity  are  not 
ilways  patent.     Their  functions  are  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.     They  proba- 
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bly  serve  as  pneumatic  spaces  within  which  a  supply  of  air  may  be  retainec 
as  an  additional  means  of  maintaining  the  air-pre^jsurc  within  the  tympanum 
They  have  been  supposed  also  to  serve  as  diffusion-chambers  for  exceAsivi 
sound-vibrations,  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  tympanii 
cavity,  and  which  might  otherwise  fall  with  undue  energy  upon  the  windowi 
of  the  labyrinth.  There  is  little  evidence,  however,  in  support  of  this  view 
since  sound-waves,  within  ordinarily  wide  limits,  and  whether  convey« 
through  the  external  meatus  or  through  the  bones  of  the  head,  are  transmittec 
to  the  tympanic  membrane,  and,  centering  at  the  umbo,  are  forwarded  througl 
the  movements  of  the  ossicular  chain  rather  than  through  the  air  of  the  cavity 

The  Bony  Labyrinth  and  the  Perilymph. — By  means  of  the  fenestn 
ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda,  the  windows  of  the  bony  labyrinth,  inereasi 
and  decrease  of  pressure  in  the  perilymph  are  provided  for.  The  influence  of 
the  sound- vibrations  of  the  drumhead,  through  what  may  l)e  called  the  sound 
movement  of  the  ossicles,  is  conveyed  to  the  perilymph  by  the  impact  of  th< 
stapes  upon  the  membrane  which  curtains  the  oval  window  and  divides  th< 
tympanic  cavity  from  the  vestibule.  The  shock  which  is  thus  transmitted  to  th< 
fluid  of  the  bony  labyrinth  follows  the  course  of  its  cavity,  and  is  Anally  ex- 
pended upon  the  membrane  of  the  round  window,  which  curtains  the  cochleai 
canal  from  the  middle  ear.  Thus  in  the  round  window  a  safety-valve  is 
afforded  for  any  excess  of  pressure. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  with  reference  to  their  insus- 
ceptibility to  molecular  vibrations  is  eciually  true  of  the  perilymph,  enclosec 
as  it  is  in  a  bony  cavity  of  minute  dimensions,  of  labyrinthine  form,  anc 
with  resistant  walls.  The  impact  of  the  staiKJS  upon  the  oval  window  pro- 
duces, not  waves  of  sound  travelling  through  the  particles  of  this  fluid,  but 
a  wave-movement  which  involves  the  perilymph  as  a  whole.  So  difficult  ij 
the  transference  of  sound- vibrations  from  one  kind  of  medium  to  another 
that  the  vibratory  movement  of  the  i)erilymph  more  readily  develops  sound- 
waves in  the  walls  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  than  would  a  series  of 
molecular  vibrations  passing  through  the  particles  of  this  fluid.  Such  i 
movement  has,  in  fact,  an  advantage  over  sound-vibrations  of  the  moleculai 
form  as  a  means  of  communicating  to  the  sensitive  structures  of  the  interna 
ear  the  influence  of  the  sound-waves  w^hich  break  upon  the  drumhead. 

The  Sound-recording  Apparatus.— The  utricle,  the  semicircular  ca 
nals,  the  saccule,  and  the  cochlear  canal  make  up  the  membranous  labyrinth 
enclosing  the  endolymph  and  surrounded  by  the  perilymph  within  its  bony  sac 
These  organs  are  concerned  not  merely  with  the  receipt  of  auditory  impressions 
in  general,  but  with  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  sound.  The  impressioni 
which  they  record  are  destined  for  the  development  of  auditory  sensations 
which,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to  auditory  perceptions  and  judgments  relating 
to  intensity,  rhythm,  pitch,  quality,  distance,  location,  etc.  The  part  whicl 
each  portion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  plays  in  the  attainment  of  thest 
physiological  ends  is  not  yet  sufficiently  well  worked  out  to  justify  much  ii 
the  way  of  precise  statement.  Certain  propositions  may  be  established,  how 
ever,  with  some  measure  of  confidence,  and  these  form  the  basis  for  certaii 
safe  conclusions. 

The  principles  of  sound-conduction  indicate  that  the  walls  of  the  menn^ 
branous  labyrinth,  with  their  fibmus  structure,  are  a  better  medium  for  th< 
development  and  transmission  of  sound-waves,  as  the  result  of  the  impac 
of  the  perilymph  upon  them,  than  the  endolymph  contained  within  tnesi 
membranous  walls  can  possibly  be.  The  endolymph  is  a  viscid  fluid  whooi 
density  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  acute  vibratory  motion.     In  variaUk 
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qiia.ntity  it  bathes  the  speciah'zecl  auditory  epithelium  of   the    cristte,  the 

jjl^^ei^ilie,  iiud  the  coehleiir  ^^\n{\  (Fi|?.  458).     From  its  eontaet  with  ti  hij^hly 

\'ii^<^*dar  meiiibmiie,  the  stria  vaseuluri?!,  from   its  identity  with  the  eerebnd 

flui^J  ^^^  ^li<^  eontinuity  of  its  eliaiiiieLs  with  tlio.se  of  tht*  V)raiii,  from  its 

|j^f^:i<jlogy  with  mitrieiit  fluids  in  otlier  Ittealities^  it  m:iy  fairly  l>e  ronsidered 

^^     s^^  Uf^ent  nf  nutritinii  to  these  e|atlielia!   tells,  ratlier  than  as   a  medium 

£hi*oii^h  wliieh  soui»d*waves  are  eouveyed   to  them.      A  *lillieully,  t<H),  and  a 

Qoit>^  unnecessary  one,  is  involved   in  the  idea  nf  the  transmission  of  vibni- 

Jtio^"*-  throufjh   the  walls  of  the  membmnoiis  labyrinth   to  a  medium   of  so 

fnaH*kecIIy  ditlerent  a  eharaeter  and  vibratory   ijuality  as  the  endr^lymph. 

It  svoiild  seem  that  the  auditory  ejiit helium  n*stiutr  upon  the  inner  suHace 
^f  ^liese  membramius  walls  must  he  more  n  iidily  alTectfd  l)y  sound-vibrations 


L^ 


% 


K^^ 


■  '.^i- 


ht^:? 


1v 


'**J-  'id^-Si.«r(|oti  nf  ^ulnca-pif!'?!  rodilea,  with  ita  srala  media  (Jf )  winding  from  biuse  lo  apex  betwet-n 
the  vestiijuliir  {  V)  und  tympnniu  (  T\  scftki*  (PierBull. 

mne<.*tlv  transmitted  to  it  from  beneath  than  by  vil>ratorv  movenjents  in  the 
enrlolymph  afiuve  (Fig.  450). 

^The  fK-enliar  form  of  tlie   bony   labyrinth,   as   related  U\  t!ie  points  at 

'**c*h  the  sweep  of  tin*  jwrilvnifih  l>egins  and  ends— viz.  at  the  two  fenestra? 

*^  *  ^( I i cates  tl la t  1 1 1 e  W  \ r ee  of  the  n\ o \'e r n e n  t  of  Hip  per i  1  y  m  j  1 1 1  is  | > roba  1  d y 

*^*>^iA'eyed  across  the  mendinmous    labyriutli,  and  bears   sin  j  ugly   upon  the 

*m^j^yjj^^  the  utricle  and   s^ic^eule,  and  the  walls  of  tlie  CiKihlear  eanal. 

Tlie  functions  of  the  internal  ear  are  of  a  more  varied  eharaeter  than  is 
^^^^ested  by  the  genemi  term  auditory  iuipn^ssions.     There  are  reascms,  still 
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under  debate,  but  perhaps  sufficiently  conclusive,  for  regarding  the  semi- 
circular canals,  or  the  terminals  of  the  vestibular  nerve  in  their  crisis,  as 
well  as  in  the  maculae  of  the  utricle  and  saccule,  as  the  source  of  afferent 
impressions  which  assist  in  the  preservation  of  both  static  and  dynamic 
equilibrium.^  Whether  these  impressions  arise  from  the  movements  of  the 
endolyinph  within  the  semi-circular  canals,  and  are  therefore  dependent  upon 
position,  or  whether  they  are  the  effect  of  vibrations  transmitted  through  the 
walls  of  the  ampullae  to  the  vestibular  terminals,  is  a  question  still  subjudice; 
but  there  remains  little  doubt  that  these  terminals  are,  in  one  way  or  the 


Fio.  -159.— Transverse  section  of  a  lower  turn  of  the  cochlea,  showing  the  structure  and  relations  of  th« 

cochlear  canal,  SM  (Piersol). 

other,  concerned  in  the  development  of  equilibriar  impressions.  The  presence 
of  the  so-called  otoliths  or  ot^>conia  in  the  walls  of  the  labyrinth  has  given 
rise  to  the  suggestion  that  they  are  concerned  in  the  causation  of  these 
impressions.  Recent  experiments  tend,  however,  to  jirove  that  the  vestibular 
portion  of  the  labyrinth  is  not,  in  an  exclusive  sense,  an  organ  of  equilibra- 
tion. It  is  simply  an  afferent  field  from  which  the  centers  of  co-ordination 
receive  a  certain  measure  of  instruction.^  In  the  event  of  its  injury  or 
removal,  leading  to  temporary  symptoms  of  vertigo,  compensatory  phenomena 
have  been  developed,  wliich,  in  their  readiness  of  appeiirance  and  their 
measure  of  substitutive  function,  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  cerebral 
development.*'  One  distinct  phase  of  the  equilibriar  functions  of  the  internal 
ear  is  observed  in  its  afferent  regulation  of  compensatory  movements  in  the 
eyeball.*  J5ut  while  the  evidence  holds  good  that  the  auditory  epithelium 
and  the  nerve-terminals  of  the  crista?  and  the  maculae  are  the  recipients  of 
other  than  purely  auditory  impressions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dissociate  the 
equilibriar  from  the  auditory  functions  of  the  vestibule,  or  to  consider  it 

*  FTowcll  :    Am'rirnii   Textlinnk  of  Phyxiolofjy. 

'  Fano  and  Marini :  Sperimentalfy  Parts  T)  and  fi,  1893. 

*  Ewald  :  P/iufje.rn  Archiv,  Ix.  p.  492.  «  Cnim-Brown  :  Laneety  May  28,  1896. 
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exempt  from  auditory  duties.     The  fact  that  this  organ  is  of  some  physio- 
logical service  in  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  body  does  not  even 
£irgue  a  separative  function  for  this  purpose.     The  sense  of  equilibrium  is 
jiot  wholly  independent  of  the  sense  of  hearing.     Loud  or  peculiarly  harsh 
noises,  and  those  extreme  disturlmnces  of  rhythm  which  are  incident  to  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  beats  in  musical  sounds,  often  beget  sensations  of  a 
vertiginous  character.     Extremely  deaf  persons  have  a  characteristic  uncer- 
tainty of   gait,  which  in  deaf-mutes  often  amounts  to  actual    insecurity. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  imfortunates  of  this  class  who  have  been  examined 
have  l)een  found  faulty  in  co-ordination.^     An  absence  of  nystagmus  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  such  persons  (Crum-Brown).     While  these  facts  do  not 
conclusively  prove  the  interdependence  of  equilibriar  and  auditory  functions, 
they  suggest  a  very  close  relationship  between  them. 

Furthermore,  the  absence  of  the  cochlea  or  its  very  rudimentary  form 
in  certain  animals  who  possess  the  sense  of  hearing  to  a  marked  degree,  com- 
pels the  recognition  of  the  vestibular  portion  of  the  internal  ear  as  a  receiver 
of  auditory  stimuli  of  at  least  certain  kinds.     Conversely,  the  form  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  cochlea  (Fig.  460)  indicate  unmistakably  that  it  is  an  organ 
of  sound-analysis  and  perhaps  of  sound-synthesis,  but  do  not  offer  equally 
good  evidence  of  its  capacity  to  develop  those  auditory  impressions  which 
create  sensations  and  judgments  relating  to  intensity,  rhythm,  dissonance,  etc. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  auditory  epithelium  and  the  nerve- 
terminals  of  the  maculae,  and  perhaps  of  the  cristee,  are  the  media  by  which 
are  appreciated  those  qualities  which  pertain  to  so-called  noises,  and  which 
establish  the  differentiation  between  rhythmic  and  arhythmic  sounds  (Howell). 
Tt  is,  in  fact,  these  primary  auditory  functions  with  which  those  animals  are 
^conspicuously  endowed  who  have  only  the  vestibular  portions  of  the  internal 
^r,  while  we  have  little  or  no  evidence  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  facul- 
ties   of  sound-analysis  and  synthesis. 

These  most  highly  specialize<l  of  auditory  functions  by  which  the  varia- 
tions in  pitch  and  quality  of  sound-waves  are  recognized,  by  which  composite 
notes  are  resolved  into  their  component  tones,  and  by  which  individual  tones 


-Jf 


'*•*•   460.— Corti'i  organ,  ihowing  the  inner  [h)  and  outer  (*)  halr-ceUs,  the  supporting  pUlare  (/,  g),  and 

basilar  membrane  (6)  (Piersol). 

^'^^^   fused    into  complex  sensations,  are    unquestionably  possessed  by  the 

In  the  basilar  membrane  (Fig.  460),  upon  which  the  organ  of  Corti  rests, 
**    ^ound  the  only  structure  in  the  highly  developed  ear  which  satisfactorily 
*^^^'^5ounts  for  the  faculty  of  tone-selection.     Although  in  man  it  is  of  small 
*  Bruck :  Archivf.  d.  ffcs.  Physiol.  ^  vol.  lix.  p.  10. 
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dimensions  as  a  whole^  its  radial  tensity,  together  with  its  longitudinal  lanty, 
the  sufficiently  wide  range  of  difference  in  the  radial  lengths  of  its  fibers,  and 
the  number  of  these  radial  fibers,  estimated  at  24,000,  are  qualities  whicH 
suggest  its  vibratory  function  and  endow  it  with  ample  possibilities  of  selec- 
tive vibration.    By  selective  or  sympathetic  vibration  is  meant  the  possessio*^ 
by  its  individual  fibers  of  intrinsic  pitch,  in  consequence  of  which  each  yri*^ 
vibrate  only  in  harmony  with  a  sound-wave  whose  vibration-period  is  ideO-^ 
tical  with  its  own. 

To  the  rods  and  cells  of  the  organ  of  Corti  these  vibrations  are  certainXj^ 
transmitted ;  in  them  they  are  intensified  perhaps,  and  by  them  are  conveyg^^ 
as  impressions  of  sound  to  the  terminals  of  the  auditor}'  nerve.     Physiolo^^^ 
has  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  differentiate  the  several  functions  of  the  ro^S^ 
9450  in  number,  of  the  inner  and  outer  hair-cells,  numbering  15,500  (Howell^^ 
of  the  twin-celis  of  Deiters,  or  of  the  cells  of  Hensen  and  of  Claudiui^^ 
which  all  enter  into  the  delicate  structure  of  this  organ.     They  are  doubtless 
the  media  of  communication  between  the  basilar  menibmne  and  the  terminal  iS 
of  the  auditory  nerve,   but  they  are  probably  far  more  than  this.     TheiMT 
structure  and  mutual  arrangement    suggest  a  mechanism  for  the  execution 
of  vibrations  of  rapid  period  or  high  pitch,  and  for  the  differentiation  of^ 
varying  vibration-rates.     Tli^y  may  serve  not  only  as  a  means  of  analyzing 
composite  sound-waves,  but   as  a  means  of  synthesizing  complex  auditoiy 
impressions. 

In  the  tectorial  membrane  exists,  seemingly,  a  physiological  "damper*' 
by  which  excessive  vibrations  or  too  clominant  tones  are  diminished.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  its  possession  of  this  function,  its  form,  situation, 
and  relations  to  the  organ  of  Corti  and  to  the  overarching  membrane  of 
Reissner  justifv^  the  conclusion.  Excessive  wave-movements  within  the  vestib- 
ular scala  would  necessarily  bear  upon  the  stretched  membrane  of  Reissner, 
and  would  subject  the  endolymph  beneath  it  to  a  pressure  which,  oj)erating 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  tectorial  membrane,  would  depress  its  free 
extremity  toward  or  upon  the  delicate  hair-cells  which  it  surmounts. 

That  such  highly  elabomted  functions  as  these  attributed  to  the  orgjm  of 
Corti  exist  in  the  human  ear  is  predicated  on  the  remarkable  development  of 
many  individuals  in  the  faculties  of  sound-analysis  and  synthesis — faculties 
which,  while  resting  lastly  upon  the  possession  of  specialized  nerve-centers 
which  develop  sensations  and  beget  auditory  perceptions  and  judgments, 
must  needs  require  some  mechanism  upon  which  the  sound-waves  may  be 
registered  and  in  which   these  varying  auditory  impressions  arise. 

The  Mechanisms  of  Auditory  Sensation,  Perception,  and 
Judgment. — The  specialized  auditory  epithelia  of  the  cochlea,  the  macula?, 
and  the  eristic  are  the  media  of  communication  between  the  recording  appa- 
ratus of  the  ear  and   the  terminations  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Then*  is  neither  sjitisfactorv  evidence  nor  physiological  analogy  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  auditory  impressions  are  developed  elsewhere  than 
in  these  ncrve-tcrminals  or  conv(»yed  to  the  nerve-centers  by  other  than 
auditory  nerve-paths.  The  apparent  reaction  to  high  notes  or  to  loud  low 
tones  which  lias  l)een  observed  in  animals  which  have  been  deprived  of  the 
menil)ran<)ns  labyrinth  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  genend  sensiition  rather  than 
audition  (Hernstein). 

In  view  of  the  varied  chanicter  and  location  of  the  auditory  epithelium, 
and  the  finely  specialized  quality  of  these  nerve-terminals,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they,  in  common  with  other  special-sense  nerve-endings,  have 
a  s(^lective  action  upon  auditory  stimuli.     They  must  have  something  to  do 
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frith  determining  the  nature  of  the   impression  which   a  given  stimuhis 
excites.     Conversely,  their  responses  must  be  conditioned,  as  are  those  of 
other  nerve-terminals,  by  the  character  and  the  mode  of  application  of  the 
stimuhis. 

!Not  only  with  the  recognition  of  the  qualities  of  intensity,  periodicity, 
and  pitch,  but  with  the  fixation  of  the  limits  of  this  recognition,  they  must 
be  partially  concerned.  That  such  limits  of  function  exist  has  been  clearly 
shovrn.  Fatigue-phenomena,  incident  to  excessive  intensity,  too  rapid  repe- 
titions, and  extremes  of  vibration  in  sound  are  shared  by  the  auditory  ter- 
minals. Wundt  *  has  successfully  disputed  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  nerve- 
energy  of  the  conducting  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  but  to  carrj-  this 
contention  down  to  a  denial  of  the  specific  functions  of  the  terminals  would 
be  a  physiological  reductio  ad  abfmrdum,  since  it  would  deny  all  utility  to  the 
highly  differentiated  structural  forms  of  these  receiving  cells. 

The  degree  of  irritability  manifested  by  the  auditory  terminals  varies 

5ihysiologically  with  hereditary  conditions,  age,  training,  and  functional 
iEitigue.  An  illustration  of  this  variation  with  age  is  seen  in  the  marked 
contraction  of  the  compass  of  the  human  hearing  incident  to  advanced  years.^ 
The  specific  functions  of  the  nerve-centers  of  the  bulb,  of  the  basal 
ganglia,  and  of  the  cortex,  which  are  in  anatomical  relations  with  the  fibers 
of  tiie  cochlear  and  vestibular  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve,  are  not,  as 
yet,  well  understood.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  vestibular  division  is 
traceable  to  the  cerebellum  re-emphasizes  the  probability  of  an  equilibriar 
function  in  the  vestibule.  The  deep  centers  of  the  bulb  and  of  the  lateral 
nucleus,  to  which  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  nerves  are  primarily  traced,  are 
possibly  of  purely  trophic  function. 

The  decussation  or  the  auditory  fibers  in  large  part,  by  which  the  trape- 
zoid bodies  are  formed,  is  suggestive  of  a  fusion  of  the  binaural  auditory 
'WJpressions  in  the  nerve-centers  of  the  two  sides — an  event  which  Schiifer, 
however,  denies. 

In  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body  and  the  internal  geniculate  body  we 
find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  auditory  centers  to  which  the  major  portion 
of  tVie  auditory  fibers  pass  from  the  olivary  body  through  the  fillet.  These 
are,  clearly,  the  seats  of  auditory  sensation.  In  this  localization  there  is  a 
striking  homology  to  the  visual  sensory  centers  of  the  anterior  quadrigeminal 
^^ody.*  The  posterior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus  is  possibly  involved  also  in  the 
J^istration  of  sensations  of  hearing.* 

Of  the  manner  in  which  auditory  sensations  are  developed  in  response  to 

f  v-^^ried  range  of  auditory  impressions  but  little  can  be  said  at  present.     It 

'8  i.i¥ilikely  that  each  vibration-wave  which  produces  an  impression  upon  the 

"c^ve-terminals  is  represented  by  a  separate  and  distinct  sensation.     In  all 

P'^^lDability,  certain  fusions  of  sound-wave  impressions  are  received  by  the 

''^^■"ve-endings,  having  been  synthesized  perhaps  in  the  cochlea,  and  these  are 

fpax^slated  into  composite  i)rimary  sensations  analogous  to  the  primary  visual 

'"^ Ionises,  and  then  out  of  these  integers  of  sensation,  as  it  were,  other  and 

"J5>«^  complex  sensory  groups  are  developed.     These  centers  are  susceptible 

^C    ^n  increase  of  irritability  dej>endent  upon  stimulation.     By  the  receipt 

^^      ^n  impression,  or  perhaps  of  a  series  of  similar  impressions,  the  auditory 

^^•^ters  are  awakenea  to  the  appreciation  of   a   succeeding  and  dissimilar 

*  Phihtt.  Studien,  vol.  viii. 

'  Zwaardemaker :  Archives  of  Otology t  July,  1894.    Partly  ascribable,  probably,  to  changes 
^^   ^lie  conducting  apparatus. 

» Starr:  AUas  of  Nerve-eelU.  *  Ibid, 
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impression.     With  the  binaural  conduction  of  sound  there  appears  to  be  an 
alternating  centric  increase  of  sensation  upon  the  two  sides.^ 

There  is  not  only  a  close  homology,  but  a  functional  relationship,  between 
the  auditory  and  the  visual  centers  of  the  quadrigemina.  Acoustic  stimula- 
tion of  the  posterior  body  leads  to  a  quite  apparent  increase  of  irritability  in 
the  cells  of  the  anterior  body,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  more  distinct  visual 
sensations,  especially  in  the  color-field,  are  induced.* 

The  functions  of  sound-perception,  of  auditory  judgment,  and  of  auditory 
memory  are  localized  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  In  a  portion  of  the  first  and 
second  temporal  convolutions  lying  ventral  to  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  in 
direct  communication  with  the  auditory  sensation-centers  of  the  basal  ganglia^ 
by  fiber-tracts  which  pass  in  both  directions,*  lie  the  centers  which  constitute 
the  auditory  brain. 

These  cortical  functions  have  to  do  with  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
sound,  with  the  recognition  of  rhythm,  with  the  determination  of  distance, 
and  sound-location,  and  with  the  recollection   and   re-creation    of    soun< 
previously  registered.      The  remarkable    development  of  the  faculties  of 
sound-analysis  and  synthesis  in  certain  individuals  predicates  a  high  ordei 
of  specialization  in  this  seat  of  the  musical  mind.     The  judgments  oi  sound 
distance  and  location  are  largely  instructed  by  a  comparison  of  the  sensation! 
begotten  of  impressions  made,  simultaneously  or  alternatingly,  upon  the  twr 
sides.     In  the  estimate  of  distance  the  intensity  of  a  sound  is  a  governinj 
and  an  often  misleading  guide.     Thus  a  low,  feeble  sound  produced  in  tl 
near  neighborhood  will  often  convey  the  impression  of  distance,  and  ri 
versd.     In  making  up  the  judgment  of  distance  it  is  not  so  much  the  toi 
intensity  as  the  intensity  of  the  component  elements  of  a  sound  which  give 
the  most  correct  conclusions  (Bloch) 


> 


"*S 


The  location  of  a  sound  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  binaural  hear 


ing.     Bloch  has  shown  that  it  is  more  readily  (letermined  in  the  horizon 
and  frontal  planes  than  in  the  sagittal  plane.     A  comparison  by  the  nerve 


centers  of  the  several  characteristics  of  intensity,  continuance,  pitch,  and  qual 
ity  in  the  sounds  received  by  the*brgans  of  hearing  upon  the  two  sides  is  tf 
major  factor  in  the  case.     The  degree  of  sound-collection  achieved  by  t! 
two  auricles  is  a  minor  influence  in  informing  the  judgment  of  the  localit;;^ 
of  a  sound. 

The  function  of  sound-memory  is  hut  imperfectly  developed  in  the  majoi 
ity  of  persons,  while  in  a  very  few  individuals  it  reaches  a  high  degree  of  pei 
fection.     The  existence  of  a  memory-center  for  auditory  |)erceptions,  apa 
from  the  temporal  centers  of  sound-perception  and  judgment,  is  undenion 
strated. 

Any  tendency  to  dogmatic  statement  in  regard  to  the  sj^ecific  function  ^ 
of  auditory  contors  is  arresto<l  by  the  promise  of  new  light  which  is  suggestec" 
by  the  reront  investigations  of  KoUiker,  v.  Tjenhoss6k,  and  Held  into  th- 
origins  of  tlie  auditory  nerve-fil)ers,  and  by  the  late  demonstration  by  Ramus ^ 
y  Cajal  of  a  new  auditory  nucleus  in  front  of  the  convexity  of  the  uppe*" 
olivary  body. 

>  Bloch  :  ArchiveA  of  Otd.y  xxiv.  2. 

»  p:pstein:  Zntschr.f.  Biol.,  xxxiii.  X.  F.,  B.  XV.  »  Starr:   Op,  ciL 

*  C.  V.  Moniikow :  Archivf.  Psychiatrie,  Iki.  xxvii. 
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Afire. — Infancy  and  childhood,  the  latter  of  which  we  shall  consider  as 
ending  at  fifteen  years,  furnish  relatively  a  ranch  larger  percentage  of  ear- 
affections  than  youth  and  adult  life.  In  childhood  there  is  greater  tendency 
to  purulent  inflammation,  while  later  the  chronic  catarrhal  form  predomi- 
nates. The  percentage  of  ear-aflFections  in  childhood,  as  given  by  different 
authors,  varies  considerably :  Bezold  found  it  to  be  23  j)er  cent.,  while  Hesse 
puts  it  at  43  per  cent.  Difference  in  locality,  climate,  altitude,  etc.  must 
naturally  produce  diverse  results  in  affections  so  readily  influenced  by 
external  surroundings. 

Heredity  plays  an  important  part  in  ear-affections:  especially  is  one 
iinpres.sed  with  this  when  examining  the  reports  of  our  deaf-mute  institutes, 
^where  25  per  cent,  or  more  are  so  attributed.  From  extensive  observations, 
however,  I  am  satisfied  that  quite  a  number  of  these  cases  are  not  congenital, 
hut  acauire  deafness  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  life  as  a  result  of 
stdenoias,  which  cause  inflammation  and  hyj)erplasia,  with  extension  to  the 
xniddle  and  internal  ear. 

Predisposition. — The  transmission  from  parent  to  child  of  a  predisposi- 
't^ion  to  catarrhal  or  purulent  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  in 
general,  and  of  those  lining  the  cavities  of^he  middle  ear,  nose,  and  pharynx 
^n  particular,  while  first  recognized  and  most  ably  described  by  v.  Troltsch,  has 
»ot  as  yet  received  the  attention  due  its  importance ;  for  by  an  early  recog- 
nition of  this  the  physician  may  by  prophylactics,  such  as  early  treatment, 
removal  of  adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils,  favorable  climatic  influences, 
etc.,  limit  or  entirely  prevent  the  development  of  ear-affections. 

Anatomical  development  is  an  important  factor  in  predisposition  to 
ear-affections :  deep  niches  in  which  are  set  the  round  and  oval  windows, 
unusual  development  of  the  promontory,  extra  thickness  of  the  tegmen 
tympani,  and  general  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  attic  necessarily  favor 
adhesions  and  deafness  after  inflammation. 

Sex. — Up  to  the  twelfth  year  the  percentage  of  aural  diseases  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  but  in  youth  and  adult  life  men  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  women,  which  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by  intem- 
perance, excessive  use  of  tobacco,  and  greater  amount  of  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold. 

Biirkner  found,  from  statistics  of  nearly  100,000  ear-patients  of  various 
observers,  that  in  24.44  per  cent,  the  disease  involved  the  external  ear,  in 
68.52  per  cent.,  the  middle  ear  and  tympanic  membrane,  in  7.04  per  cent., 
the  internal  ear. 

Seasons. — Winter  and  spring,  the  seasons  when  pneumonia  is  most 
prevalent,  furnish  about  i}6  per  cent,  of  acute  middle-ear  affections.     While 
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bacteriology  has  proven  that  "  catching  cold  "  is  not  so  frequent  a  cause  as 
formerly  supposed,  yet  the  fact  still  remains  that  it  predisposes  through  vaso- 
motor disturbances,  paralyzing  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium,  etc.,  and 
causing  secretions  favorable  to  the  development  of  bacteria.  Violent  and 
rapidly  developing  middle-ear  inflammations  are  frequently  due  to  imprudent 
1  exposure  when  overheated,  to  drafts,  standing  with  thin-soled  shoes  on  damp 
land  cold  earth  or  stones,  etc.  Chronic  catarrh  involving  the  ear  is  perhaps 
always  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  naso-pharynx. 

Ii\juries. — Injuries  are  either  followed  directly  by  ear-aflFections  or  pre- 
dispose to  them.  Those  of  the  external  ear  are  least  dangerous,  rarely  lead- 
ing to  permanent  defect.  Bruises  of  the  auricle,  as  from  a  blow,  may  cause 
hematoma  and  resulting  deformity ;  injuries  supplemented  by  infection 
directly  to  the  external  meiitus  lead  to  localized  or  diffused  inflammation, 
which  may  extend  to  the  membrana  tympani  and  middle  ear,  with  extensive 
destruction.  Rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane  may  result  from  direct 
injury,  such  as  clumsy  efforts  at  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the 
meatus ;  also  from  violent  explosions,  or  a  blow  upon  the  ear  with  the  open 
hand,  causing  sudden  condensation  of  the  air  in  the  external  meatus. 

Injuries  involving  the  bavse  of  the  skull  generally  extend  to  the  inner 
and  middle  ear,  with  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane — although  the 
latter  may  not  rupture,  and  may  prevent  the  escape  of  blood  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  The  line  of  fracture  runs  usually  either  transversely  or  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  petrous  portion.  In  a  specimen  in  my  colleetionj 
taken  from  a  man  fifty  years  of  age  who  fell  from  a  high  scaffold,  there 
are  extensive  fractures  at  the  base,  involving  both  temj)oral  bones,  with 
hemorrhage  into  both  tympanic  cavities.  The  right  temporal  bone  has 
a  fracture  extending  from  the  orifice  of  the  internal  carotid  between  the 
foramen  spinosum  and  hiatus  Fallopii,  passing  outward  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  anterior  portion  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Another  irreg- 
ular fracture  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  passing  through  the  apex 
of  the  petrous  bone  and  through  the  canal  of  the  internal  carotid,  immedi- 
ately internal  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  down  to,  but  not  oi)ening,  the 
jupjular  bulb ;  and  yet  both  tympaiiie  mumbranes  are  intact  and  normal 
Where  death  does  not  result  from  the  primary  injury,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration have  frequently  followed,  which  I  believe  to  be  largely  due  to 
subsequent  infection  in  examining  or  treating  the  parts  with  non-aseptic 
instruments. 

Occupations  involving  much  noise,  such  as  those  of  boiler-makers,  cop- 
persmiths, machinists,  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  etc.,  oflen  cause 
deafness.  Aeronauts  and  divers  at  times  suffer  from  tinnitus,  dizziness,  and 
deafness  due  to  hemorrhages  into  the  labyrinth,  tympanum,  or  meatus. 

GENERAL  DISEASES  AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  ORGANS,  AND 
THEIR  INFLUENCE  UPON   HEARING. 

Nervous  System. — Hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  may  cause  sudden 
loss  of  hearing  through  extensive  hemorrhage  into  the  internal  ear ;  or 
rejx^ated  small  hemorrliages  may  take  place,  with  resulting  nerve-degenera- 
tion and  progressive  loss  of  hearing,  until  total  deafness  results,  associated 
with  various  noises,  hallucinations  and  dizziness.  According  to  Moos,  the 
disturbance  of  hearing  in  multij)le  cerebral  sclerosis  in  all  probability  results 
from  sclerotic  degeneration  of  the  nucleus  and  trunk  of  the  eighth  nen^e. 

Cerebral    tumors  may  indirectly  cause    disturbance  of  hearing.     The 
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interesting  experiments  of  Gell6,  Berthold,  and  Baratoux  demonstrated  that 
cutting  of  the  trunk  of  the  trigeminus  led  to  inflammatory  symptoms,  hyper- 
emia, and  exudation  of  pus  in  the  middle  ear.  Kirsehner  also  demonstrated 
that  irritation  of  the  fifth  caused  increased  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  middle 
ear.  Gradenigo  has  proven  that  with  increased  intracranial  pressure  we 
may  have  changes  of  the  acusticus  similar  to  those  observed  in  choked  disk. 
Ladame  and  &rnhardt  found  that  disturbance  of  hearing  as  a  result  of 
tumors  of  the  pons  occurs  in  about  27  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  rule,  on  one  side 
only.  Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  may  cause  disturbance  of  hearing  on  the 
side  affected,  opposite,  or  both  sides.  Ladame  found  disturbance  of  hearing 
in  9  per  cent.  In  cases  where  tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  existed 
Bernhardt  found  the  ears  involved  4  times  in  11  eases,  or  36.36+  per  cent. ; 
in  2  total  deafness,  in  1  subjective  noises,  and  in  1  case  noises  and  partial 
deafness.  In  tumors  of  the  base  the  disturbance  is  seldom  limited  to  any 
individual  nerve,  because  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  origin  of  all  the 
cranial  nerves;  the. eighth  is  involved  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases,  while 
the  optic  nerve  is  more  frequently  affected  than  any  of  the  others.  Tumors 
involving  the  eighth  nerve  are  sarcoma,  neuroma,  glioma,  gummata,  tuber- 
cular nodules,  psammoma,  and  fibroma  (see  p.  769). 

General  Symptoms. — It  is  difficult  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  brain-tumors 
from  aural  symptoms  alone,  especially  if  we  find  disease  existing  in  the  mid- 
dle or  internal  ear ;  but  subjective  noises,  dizziness,  unsteady  gait,  partial  or 
total  deafness  affecting  one  or  both  sides  or  crossed,  are  important  aids. 

Tischkow  has  demonstrated  that  in  progressive  paralysis  there  is  a  forma- 
tion of  new  blood-vessels  in  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  growing  into  it  from 
the  perichondrium :  it  is  from  these  easily  ruptured  vessels  that  the  hemor- 
rhages take  place  in  hematoma. 

Epilepsy  and  hysteria  have  each  some  influence  upon  the  ear,  but  as  yet 
the  results  and  conclusions  are  too  much  at  variance  to  follow  up  the  finely- 
spun  theories  in  the  brief  space  of  this  article. 

Respiratory  Orgrans,  and  their  Relation  to  Eajr-affections. — The  respir- 
atory organs  are  by  far  the  most  important  causative  factors  in  inflammations 
of  the  ear.  Biirkner  found  22.6  per  cent,  of  acute  middle-ear  catarrh  and  26 
per  cent,  of  the  chronic  variety  ascribed  to  cold  in  the  head.  Nasal  and 
pharyngeal  catarrh  is  responsible,  according  to  various  authors,  for  from  33 
per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  ear-affections.  My  belief,  based  uj)on  a  careful 
mvestigation  of  this  point,  is  that  the  higher  percentages  are  more  nearly  1 
correct.  We  are  daily  more  forcibly  impressea  with  the  great  importance 
of  the  above-nam(Kl  disease  as  a  ciiusc  of  ear-affections.  Pertussis,  hay-fever, 
measles,  etc.  have  their  influence  on  account  of  the  extension  of  catarrhal 
inflammation  to  the  middle  ear.  Hemorrhages  into  the  ear  can  occur  as  a 
result  of  whooping-cough. 

Vascular  System. — Atheromatous  changes  not  infrcfiuently  cause  sub- 
jective noises  in  the  ears,  which  arc  constant  and  increased  by  circulatory 
disturbances.  Where  there  is  no  other  middle-ear  affection,  hearing  is,  as 
a  rule,  normal  in  this  class  of  cases. 

Many  aural  inflammations  are  ascribed  to  dentition  with  as  much  proba- 
bility as  the  concurrent  intestinal  involvement;  and  others  are  doubtless 
influenced  by  dental  irritation. 

Nephritis,  whether  interstitial  or  parenchymatous,  frequently  leads  to 
disturbances  of  hearing.  Poumergue  found  it  in  35  per  cent.  The  symp- 
toms vary  from  subjective  noises  to  partial  and  total  deafness,  either  one  or 
both  sides  becoming   affected,  the  causes  being  hemorrhages,  inflammatory 
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changes  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  pressure  from  edema,  while  the  purely 
nervous  manifestations  can  be  caused  by  the  uremic  jxiisons.  The  subjective 
symptoms  and  the  hearing  often  improve  temporarily  after  the  elimination 
of  poisonous  products  and  the  reduction  of  arterial  tension  and  edema  by 
meuication. 

Sexual  Organs. — Disturbance  of  menstruation,  esi>ecially  its  cessation, 
influences  the  ears.  Levy  reports  a  typical  case  of  complete  deafness  on 
both  sides  after  cessation  of  the  menses,  without  any  other  symptoms.  Upon 
return  of  menstruation,  three  months  later,  hearing  was  completely  restored. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  ear  (vicarious  menstruation)  can  also  occur  with 
or  without  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  without  existing 
inflammatory  symptoms.  In  the  unperforateo  cases  the  hemorrhage  comes 
from  the  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  external  meatus  (probably 
out  of  ceruminous  glands)  (Gradenigo). 

General  ConditionB. — Rachitic  children  are  frequently  affected  with  ear- 
disease,  which  is  probably  due  to  malnutrition  and  catarrhal  predisposition. 
Eitelberg  examined  both  ears  of  250  children  belonging  to  this  class,  and  of 
the  500  tym|3anic  membranes  only  39  were  normal.* 

Gouty  deposits  are,  according  to  Grarrod,  more  frequently  found  in  the 
ear  than  in  any  other  organ.  These  deposits  vary  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to 
half  a  pea,  of  pear-like  appearance,  generally  located  in  the  folds  of  the 
auricle,  hard  or  soft,  and  contain  a  milky  or  creamy  fluid.  Victims  of  this 
disease  generally  suflfer  lancinating  pains  in  the  ear  before  and  during  a  g«)uty 
attack.  Gout  predisposes  to  the  formation  of  exostoses  of  the  external 
meatus,  and  these  are  found  more  frequently  among  the  English  than  any 
other  nationality. 

Eczema,  hemorrhage,  purulent  inflammation,  and  rapid  necrosis  of  the 
temporal  bones  are  encountered  as  a  result  of  diabetes :  the  rapid  destruction 
is  accounted  for  by  the  lowered  resisting  power  of  the  tissues,  combined  with 
extensive  arterial  sclerosis.  This  explains  why  in  these  cases  violent  mas- 
toiditis can  rapidly  develop  from  a  simple  naso-pharj-ngeal  catarrh. 
The  arterial  changes  favor  excessive  hemorrhages — a  fact  to  be  remembered 
when  operating.  The  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  is  often  found  in  the 
acute  purulent  secretion  of  these  cases,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  staj)hylococrns  i)yogenes  albus.  Haber- 
mann  demonstratea  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels ;  the  resulting  toxin  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  vessel- 
wall  and  hemorrhage. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  not  infrequently  causes  otalgia,  either  constant  or 
intermittent.  The  pain  may  radiate  to  the  ear,  shoulder,  and  from  there  to 
the  fingers  of  the  affected  side  ( Urban tschitsch). 

Acute  and  Chronic  Infectious  Diseases. — Bacteriological  studies  of 
the  effect  of  acute  and  chronic  infectious  diseases  upon  the  ear  have  dur- 
ing recent  years  been  pursued  with  much  energy  by  many  able  investigators. 
Tlie  principal  bacteria  which  so  far  have  been  studied  as  causative  factors  of 
inflammation  of  the  ear  are — 

<i.  The  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  ; 

b.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  and  aureus ; 

i\  Streptococcus  pyogenes ; 

<L  Bacillus  pyocyanens. 

Each  may  be  found  alone  or  two  or  more  varieties  (mixed  forms)  may  be 

*  Four  hundred  boys,  flfenerally  healthy  and  athletic,  in  a  Philadelphia  school,  8howe<? 
hardlv  two  dozen  normal  drumheads.  -Ed. 
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found  at  the  same  time,  making  it  impossible  to  state  which  is  the  primary 
caufsative  agent 

Pathogrenic  Germs. — The  various  streptococci  are  divided  into  two 
main  groups — streptococcus  brevis  and  longus :  the  first  is  non-pathogenetic 
(saprophyte);  the  second  is  virulent,  and  may  be  found  in  the  different 
inflammatory  processes.  Furuncles  of  the  external  meatus  can  be  caused  by 
any  of  the  staphylococci,  although  the  staphylococcus  aureus  is  the  most 
frequent  cause,  gaining  an  entrance  by  the  hair-shafts.  The  middle  ear  may, 
according  to  the  cause  and  charac^ter  of  the  inflammation,  harbor  any  of  the 
above-name<l  varieties.  In  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear  we  find  prin- 
cipally the  streptococcus. 

Avenues  of  Infection. — There  are  several  paths  by  which  the  micro- 
organisms may  enter  the  ear: 

1.  Through  the  Eustachian  tube; 

2.  Through  the  external  meatus  and  perforated  membrana  tympani ; 

3.  Through  the  dural  process  in  the  petro-squamous  fissure ; 

4.  Through  the  lymph-  and  blood-vessels. 

While  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  most  frequent  avenue  for  the  bacteria  ' 
to  enter,  nature  has  provided  an  important  barrier  against  invasion  from  the 
nose  and  pharynx  in  the  ciliated  epithelium,  whose  motion  in  from  the  tympanic  f 
cavity  tovtxird  the  pharynx ;  it  is  when  this  epithelium  is  rendered  defective 
by  pathological  cnanges  that  the  exciting  cause  may  enter.  The  main  defence 
against  bacterial  invasion  is  a  perfectly  healthy  organism.  Infection  of  the 
internal  ear  occurs  most  frequently  through  the  lymphatics,  esi3ecially  those 
of  the  periosteum. 

The  character  of  the  inflammation,  whether  catarrhal  or  purulent,  active 
or  passive,  depends  largely  ujwn  the  virulence  and  number  of  the  invading 
bacteria  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  invaded  mucous  membrane.  It 
the  bacteria  enter  in  small  numbers  and  slowly,  they  may  cause  only  an  irri- 
tation with  lymph-exudation,  division  of  the  lymph-nuclei,  but  not  of  the 
protoplasm  (Moos),  formation  of  giant-cells,  blood-vessels,  connective  and 
even  osseous  tissue.  If,  however,  they  enter  suddenly  in  large  numbers, 
then  the  resulting  disturbance  of  nutrition  causes  a  rapid  breaking  down  of 
the  jjarts ;  reaction  may  begin  and  new  tissue  develop,  resulting  in  hyper- 
plasia and  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the  original  anatomical  relations. 

Whether  the  disease  shall  promptly  run  its  course  or  change  into  the 
chronic  form  depends  upon  the  continued  activity  of  the  germs  j^resent  or 
upon  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  first  culture,  and  implantation  of  new 
varieties  ui)on  the  now  affected  membrane.  The  general  health  is  often 
impaired  by  previous  disease  and  permits  only  slow  restoration.  We  also 
find,  especially  in  measles  and  diphtheria,  that  there  are  extensive  changes 
in  the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels — fatty  degeneration  and  thrombosis, 
with  necrosis  of  the  vessel-walls,  resulting  hemorrhages,  and  extensive  or 
total  loss  of  hearing.  Minute  capillary  hemorrhages  may  also  result,  causing 
the  death  of  a  limited  area  only  of  the  nerve-tissues,  with  temporary  or  per- 
manent partial  deafness. 

Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever. — Biirkner  found  acute  otitis  media  puru-  ! 
lenta  resulting  in  1.5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  primary  diphtheria  of  the  • 
pharynx,  and  nerve-deafness  in  7  per  cent.     The  ear  is,  however,  more  fre- 

Siuently  involved  in  diphtheria  than  would  api)ear  from  statistics,  because  in 
atal  cases  of  diphtheria  (average  duration  six  days)  death  results  before  the 
ear-affection  has  become  fully  developed.  The  authorities  nearly  all  agree 
that  purulent  otitis  media  results  in  about  5  i)er  cent,  of  all  scarlet-fever  j 
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cases.     Bezold  found  in  185  cases  of  purulent  otitis  media  from  scarlet  fever 
♦.    30  times  total  destruction  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  with  loss  of  one  or 
more  ossicles,  and  59  times  destruction  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  tlie  mem- 
brane. 

The  author  found,  in  an  examination  of  500  children  at  the  Institute  for 
I  Deaf-mutes  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  that  their  deafness  was  ascribed  to  scarlet 
fever  in  7.2  per  cent,  and  to  diphtheria  in  0.8  per  e^nt. 

The  rapidity  with  which  destruction  may  result  to  the  ear  from  diphtheria 
is  almost  incomprehensible.  Where  death  has  occurred  sixty  to  seventy-two 
hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
middle  and  internal  ear  has  revealed  numerous  micrococci,  not  alone  in  the 
blood-vessels,  but  also  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  in 
the  lacunae  of  the  mljoining  bone,  often  leading  to  extensive  or  circumscribed 
necrosis. 

In  measles  we  find  that  while  the  ears  are  frequently  involved,  there  is 

/much  less  tendency  to  extensive  destruction  than  in  diphtheria  or  scarlet 

I  fever,  the  disease  rarely  going  beyond  an  acute  catarrh.     Solomonson  found 

/  deaf-mutism  caused  by  measles  in   5.6   per  cent,  Hartmann,  3.6  |>er  cent. 

I    Tobeitz  found  otitis  media  in  21.9  per  cent,  in  convalesc^jit  children.     Of  22 

children  dying  from  measles,  the  ears  of  17  were  examined  post-mortem, 

J  ami  in  every  one  the  mucous  membrane  of  th/i  middle  ear  was  found  to  be 

dineasedy  although  in  only  7  of  them  had  there  been  any  clinical  manifestaiion 

of  ear-complication. 

Typhoid  fever  is  at  times  accompanied  by  aural  inflammation  varying 
from  a  slight  catarrhal  to  a  violent  purulent  form.  This  is,  however, 
often  overshadowed  by  the  severity  of  other  symptoms,  and  not  noticecl 
until  convalescence  has  begun.  The  severe  deafness  at  times  present  may  be 
due  to  weakness  of  the  nerve-centers,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  changes  in  the 
labyrinth :  mastoiditis  may  also  occur ;  while  with  parotid  suppuration 
discharge  of  pus  into  the  external  meatus  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 

Cerebral  Origrin. — Disturbance  of  hearing  of  cerebral  origin  is  frequent, 
and  includes  a  wide  range  of  manifestations,  which  may  be  caused  by  morbid 
processes  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  but  most  frequently  by  involvement 
of  the  internal  ear.  By  far  the  largest  number  are  found  as  secjuelflB  to 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis :  according  to  Knapp  and  Moos,  the  deafness 
develops  in  most  cases  in  the  first  or  second  week. 

The  percentage  of  oases  where  the  oars  are  involved  in  corebro-sj^inal 
meningitis  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  Competent  observers  have 
reported  on  epidemics  where  disturbance  of  hearing  seldom,  occurred,  while  in 
others  nearly  all  who  recovered  were  deaf.  In  Ziemssen's  Handbuch  Dr.  Roth 
reported  that  from  the  district  of  Oberfrank,  with  55,000  inhabitants,  there 
were  during  a  period  of  two  years  58  cases  sent  to  the  Bamberg  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute*  as  a  result  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  Moos  reports 
that  in  his  own  practice  59.3  })er  cent,  became  deaf-mutes. 

In  the  Jacksonville  Institute  for  Deaf-mutes  I  found  *  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  given  as  the  cause  of  deafness  in   14  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Larson  reports  the  following  carefully  examined  ease  :  "  A  girl  aged  seven 
years  b(H'arne  hanl  of  hearing  on  the  tenth  day  of  an  attack  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  totally  deaf  on  the  sixteenth  clay,  and  die<l  on  the  thirty- 
first  (lay.  Section  showed  the  tympanic  membrane  normal ;  fine  and  intense 
injection  in  the  entire  middle  ear,  with  muco-purulent  contents.  In  the  inter- 
nal auditory-  eanal  the  nerves  were  imbedded  in  pus.  The  membranous 
labyrinth   could   not  be  recogin'zed  ;  the  semicircular  canals  were  filled  with 
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a  soft  reddish  tissue  (connective  tissue  with  fatty  degenerated  round  cells  and 
blood-corpuscles) ;  the  same  condition  was  found  in  the  vestibule  and  in  the 
cochlea ;  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  left  ear  also  a  small  quantity  of  pus ; 
extensive  purulent  meningitis  of  the  convexity  and  base ;  the  medulla  was 
also  surroundetl  by  purulent  exudations.  The  microscopical  examination  of 
the  acoustic,  the  facial,  cochlear,  and  vestibular  nerves  revealed  no  patho- 
Ic^ical  changes.  The  otitis  was  evidently  caused  by  direct  infection  from 
the  meningitis." 

Micrococci. — The  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  is  frequently  found  in 
middle-ear  secretions,  often  in  pure  cultures,  even  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  evidence  of  involvement  of  the  lungs. 

Since  the  appearance  of  influenza  otologists  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  study  its  influence  ujwn  the  souud-conducting  apparatus,  and  the 
resulting  inflammations  of  the  ears  have  been  classified  into  four  varieties 
(Moos) : 

1.  Swelling  and  hyperemia  of  the  lining  of  the  middle  ear,  with  little  or 
no  interference  with  hearing. 

2.  Pain,  fever,  difliise  redness  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  exudation 
into  the  middle  ear,  at  first  sero-miicoid,  later  nuieo-purulent. 

3.  "The  hemorrhagic"  (myringitis  haemorrhagica  bullosa),  the  most 
typical  of  the  four  varieties ;  bulhe  varying  from  bright  kkI  to  a  dull  venous 
color  are  usually  situated  on  the  tympanic  membrane,  but  at  times  found  in 
the  osseous  iwrtion  of  the  canal ;  there  are  much  j)ain,  fever,  and  deafness. 

4.  The  form  characterized  by  violent  purulent  inflammation  of  all  parts 
of  the  middle  ear,  generally  involving  the  mastoid,  with  fever,  pain,  and 
great  prostration. 

The  author  has  had  occasion  to  study  all  of  these  forms,  and,  while  the 
first  two  varieties  have  nothing  very  distinctive  by  which  to  differentiate 
them  fn)m  similar  affections  due  to  other  causes,  those  of  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  are  characteristic  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  general 
symptoms.  The  hemorrhages  which  are  so  frecjuent  in  this  affection,  not 
alone  in  the  ear,  but  in  other  |)arts  of  the  boily,  are  jwrhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  necn>sis  of  the  vessel-walls  by  the  toxin  of  the  influenza  bacillus,  which 
seems  to  have  been  positively  identified  by  Pfeiffer,  Kitasato,  Canon,  and 
others.  This  bacterium  is  not  easy  of  isolation,  and  ai)pears  always  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  one  or  more  pathogenic  germs,  or,  as  Kii)bert  states 
it,  "the  exciting  germ  of  influenza  is  everywhere  the  quartermaster  for  the 
various  pathogenic  organisms." 

Mumps  is  probably  due  to  a  bacterium  which  A.  OUivier  claims  to  have 
.solatcil.  In  recent  years  quite  a  number  of  castas  have  been  reported  with 
severe  involvement  of  the  ears.  Complete  deafness  of  both  ears  has  been 
reported,  even  where  the  ]xirotitis  was  limited  to  one  side. 

Tuberculosis. — Supi)unition  of  the  middle  ear  is  a  frequent  affection  in 
Ae  later  stages  of  lung-tuberculosis.  The  ear-affection  usually  develoi>s 
'painlessly :  the  first  symptom  noticed  is  more  or  less  marked  deafness,  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  discharge  of  a  watery  consistency ;  the  disease  in  the 
severe  form  may,  however,  Ix*  accompanied  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute 
otitis.  In  case  the  chronic  form  becomes  painful,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
mixed  infection  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  streptococcus,  with  resulting  increase 
4)f  offensive  purulent  secretion,  often  leading  to  total  destruction  of  the 
^sicles  and  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  bony  w^alls  becoming 
denuded,  especially  the  promontory.  There  is  nearly  always  extensive  break- 
ing down  of  osseous  tissue,  which  may  cause  facial  paralysis  and  even  ero- 
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sion  of  the  carotid.  (Seven  deaths  have  been  reported  from  carotid  hemor- 
rhage.) 

Microscopically,  we  may  find  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  demonstrate  the 
tubercular  nature  of  the  affection  by  examination  of  the  secretions  from  the 
ear  alone,  the  tubercle  bacilli  often  being  absent,  while  the  sputum  contains 
them  in  great  abundance.  In  many  cases  this  is  due  to  the  development  of 
the  streptococci  upon  the  soil  first  occupied  by  the  tubercle  bacilli,  the  new 
arrivals  flourishing,  while  the  others  become  few  or  are  not  at  all  present  in 
the  discharge.  But  we  must  also  remember  that  a  non-tubercular  suppura- 
tion of  the  middle  ear  may  occur  in  a  patient  suffering  from  phthisis  pul- 
monalis. 

Syphilis. — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  considering  the  prevalence  of  acquired 
syphilis,  there  are  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  frequency  of  this  factor  being  a 
causative  agent  in  ear-affections.  That  it  is  one  of  importance  is  well  under- 
stood ;  but  so  long  as  the  statistics  of  authorities  vary  from  20  per  cent,  to  less 
than  1  per  cent.,  we  must  consider  them  of  little  value.  The  following  changes 
have  been  observed :  Condylomata  of  the  external  meatus ;  while  inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle  ear  often  results  from  syphilitic  infection  of  the  nose  and 
pharynx.  In  the  internal  ear  we  may  find  hyperemia,  small-cell  infiltration, 
connective-tissue  formation,  chalk  deposits,  ossifying  periostitis,  stapes  anky- 
losis, and  primary  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.  In  inherited 
syphilis  the  disease  chiefly  attacks  the  labyrinth,  developing  most  frequently 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty  years.  Hutchinson  teeth  and  other 
stigmata  are  generally  present. 

Toxicants. — The  abuse  of  certain  drugs  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
ears,  quinin,  salicylic  acid,  and  tobacco  being  the  most  important.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of  large  doses  of  quinin.  The  tinnitus  and 
leafness  have  in  some  cases  proven  permanent  The  subjective  noises  are 
iaused  by  labyrinthine  hyperemia  in  the  first  instance,  but  may  later  be  due 
to  ischemia.     The  action  of  salicylic  acid  is  similar,  but  less  marked  than 

?[uinin.  The  direct  action  of  tobacco  upon  the  nerve  of  hearing  has,  so 
ar,  not  been  clearly  established,  but  is  perhaps  similar  to  the  action  upon 
the  optic  nerve.  Its  deleterious  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  causing 
dryness,  brings  about  or  greatly  aggravates  existing  catarrhal  troubles,  involv- 
ing the  Eustachian  tube  and  middle  ear,  causing  tinnitus  and  the  usual  laby- 
rinthine complications  in  advanced  ca5?es. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Auricle. — Transitory  hyperemia  of  the  auricle  occurs  not  infrequently 
in  patients  suffering  from  chronic  tympanic  catarrh  or  from  a  healed  purulent 
middle-ear  inflammation  associated  with  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  is  refer- 
able to  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Infairif/o  is  an  excoriation  of  the  skin  behind  the  ears,  accompanied  by 
secretion  of  serum  and  formation  of  crusts.  It  is  often  caused  by  keeping 
the  ears  presse<l  firmly  against  the  head  by  infant  caps,  and  is  favored  by  a 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  a  tender  skin  in  a  strumous  subject. 

Eczenuu — The  various  classifications  of  eczema  mark,  after  all,  only  dif- 
ferent stapes  of  the  same  disease,  and  here  we  need  only  recognize  the  affec- 
tion as  acute  and  chronic.  p]very  exciting  cause  giving  rise  to  hyperemia 
is  capable  of  producing  eczema  by  favoring  development  of  bacteria.  Gout, 
rheumatism,  etc.  predis|K)se  to  this  disease,  in  adults  generally  limited  to  the 
externa!  meatus. 
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Herpes  auricularis  is  a  rare  aflTection,  distiuguished  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles,  generally  located  upon  the  anterior  surface,  and  caused  by  irritation 
of  the  trophic  nerves  supplying  the  affected  area. 

Phlegmonoua  inflammation  may  result  from  infected  wounds  or  infectious 
diseases,  as  typhoid  (suppuration  of  the  parotid),  erysipelas,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  and  may  develop  primarily  or  by  extension  from  the 
throat  and  middle  ear. 

Diphtheria  may  involve  the  aural  region  through  the  infection  of  open 
surfaces.  In  two  patients,  males,  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  upon 
whom  the  author  had  performed  the  radical  mastoid  operation,  there  was 
diphtheritic  infection  of  the  wounds ;  in  the  younger,  preceded  by  tonsillar 
and  pharyngeal  involvement ;  in  the  other  the  wound  only  was  affected  : 
both  cases,  however,  experienced  but  slight  constitutional  disturbances. 
Cultures  and  microscopic  examinations  gave  the  typical  Klebs-Lofler  bacilli. 

Perichondritia  of  the  auricle  is  not  often  encountered.     The  cause  is  fre- 

?[uently  obscure,  sometimes  resulting  from  injury  or  metastatic  infection,  as 
rom  furuncles  or  otitis  externa  diffusa.  A  swelling  similar  to  othematoma 
develops,  and  a  synovial-like  fluid,  which  later  becomes  purulent,  separates 
the  perichondrium  from  the  cartilage.  Deformity  usually  results  tnrough 
chondromalacia.  Othematoma,  or  blood-tumor  of  the  auricle,  is  formed  by 
an  exudation  of  blood  between  the  perichondrium  and  cartilage,  but  may 
occur  between  the  perichondrium  and  skin.  The  affection  is  either  traumatic 
or  idiopathic,  the  former  resulting  from  direct  injury,  causing  rupture  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  idiopathic  variety  is  generally  encountered  in  the  insane, 
in  whom  the  intracranial  lesion,  with  degeneration  and  softening  of  the 
vessel- walls  and  formation  of  calcareous  deposits,  favors  spontaneous  rupture 
under  increased  blood-pressure  during  maniacal  excitement  or  from  slight 
self-inflicted  bruises  when  violent.  The  theory  of  intracranial  disease  as  a 
cause  of  the  idiopathic  variety  has  found  strong  support  in  the  experiments 
of  Brown-S^quard,  who  caused  hemorrhage  in  the  ears  of  animals  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  section  of  the  restiform  bodies.  The 
lobule  is  rarely  affected,  but  may  suffer.  It  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
abscess  from  infection  after  piercing  for  ear-rings. 

Keloids  (flbromata)  occur  now  and  then  as  a  result  of  wearing  heavy  ear- 
rings of  impure  metal;  the  growths  may  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
chicken's  egg  (Knapp),  and  are  more  common  in  the  negro. 

Atheromatous  cysts  are  also  found  upon  the  auricle,  generally  upon  the 
posterior  surface  (see  Fig.  461).  The  serous  variety  also  develops,  although 
less  frequently. 

There  are  a  number  of  affections  which  so  rarely  involve  the  external 
ear  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  them  at  length  in  this  article, 
and  I  shall  merely  name  them — to  wit :  syphilis,  lupus,  hypertrophy  of  a  part 
or  all  of  the  auricle,  necrosis^  chalk  deposits,  ossification,  and  injuries. 

The  Hxtemal  Meatus. — Hyperemia  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
inflammation  of  the  auricle  or  middle  ear,  and  may  be  quickly  evoked  by 
the  speculum  ;  and  hemorrhage  of  the  external  meatus  may  result  from  inju- 
ries, careless  removal  of  inspissated  cerumen,  or  foreign  bodies. 

Furuncles  are  circumscribed  glandular  inflammations ;  hence  they  are  most 
frequently  situated  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  meatus,  but  may  also 
be  found  in  the  osseous  canal.  The  central  mass  breaks  down,  forming  a 
necrotic  slough  surrounded  by  pus ;  left  to  itself,  it  usually  evacuates  spon- 
taneously. It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  cause  is  in  most,  if  not  all, 
cases  due  to  a  bacterial  infection,  the  staphylococcus  aureus  being  found  much 
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more  frequently  tbiiii  any  of  the  other  bacteria.     Tlie  point  of  entrance  is 
along  the  hair-shafts  mid  Uy  the  mouths  of  the  sebaceous  or  sweat  glands. 

Ahnision  of  the  skin  by  finger-nails,  ear-curettes, 
hair-pin.s,  etc.  is  a  frequent  cause  of  infection* 
Transmission  by  faihire  to  disinfect  the  syriujje- 
uoz/Ae  was  uhstrved  in  the  Cineinoati  Hospital  in 
18i)2,  A  typical  vn>v  of  furuncular  intianimation 
of  the  external  nieiitus  was  adinitteil^  and  within  a 
short  time  eitjlit  eases  develojveti  among  ear-patients 
in  different  [)arts  of  the  house,  wlio  up  to  tliis  time 
had  nut  suffered  from  the  af!cctiou.  In  S4*arching 
for  a  cause  I  fluuid  that  the  same  syringe  ha<!  lieen 
used  for  all  of  these  eases  without  disinfecting  the 
nozzle  ;  after  correcting  this  no  nnire  eases  of  furun- 
cles developed  in  the  service- 
Reflex  troj>ho-neur(»sis  is  also  eited  as  a  cause. 
The  iiiHammatioji  may  in  scvx*re  castas  exreud  deeply^ 
giving  rise  to  porichnndritis  of  the  canal  and  aurii'lc  : 
even  in  tl*e  less  severe  casi^s  we  at  time^  fiutl  exten- 
sion to  the  tympanic  membrane  an<l  midiUe  ear.  The 
author  recently  observed  a  c^se  where  two  furuncles 
of  the  cartilaginous  ]>i»rtion,  aeeoni|)anie<l  by  only 
sliglit  swell i Jig  and  |>aiu,  caused  marketl  dratne^s. 
tinnitus,  and  the  loss  of  a  calrare«ius  t»hu[Ue  in  the 
auterioi"  half  of  the  tympanie  uieud>raue,  with  re^ult- 
ing  perforation.  When  located  (ui  tlie  pnsten<tr  wall 
an<l  near  the  orifice  of  the  external  canab  tliey  may 
lead  to  great  edematous  swelling  liehiud  the  auricle, 
even  {'uusing  the  latter  to  stand  out  at  right  angles — ^elusely  resembling,  and 
being  mistiiken  for,  acute  mastoiditis. 

(Mills  i'jienia  difttsiT  is  a  general  iuflauuuation  of  the  external  ear  which 
may  result  from  the  causes  given  under  **  Furuncles.^-  The  whole  lining  of 
the  canal  becomes  a  deep  red,  swollen^  and  covered  with  more  or  less  sero- 
puruleiit  secretion.  In  severe  eases  there  is  swelling  and  inflammation  af  the 
auricle,  even  cxtcudiug  over  the  mastoid  and  parotid,  with  eulargemeut  of  the 


Fio.  1151,— Sobftc^erius  L-ysl  of 
thlrt^t'n  yL'rtr>'  <UimUfiti  iti  n 
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whtiso  riKhr  cur  n  Hiniikr 
grnwth  htid  been  reiiiovtnl 


Fig.  46S.— SecUMit  of  cbolesleatouia 
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glands  aljout  the  exir.  The  middle  ear  is  seldom  involvcil,  yet  perfonition  of 
the  tym|>auic  membrane  and  pundent  otitis  media  and  mastoid  compliciitions 
may  result ;  l)Ut  tlie  inflauunation  in  tht*  external  meatus  is  not  infrequently 
secondary  to  invcdvement  <d"  tiie  tym|Kuuc  cavity,  attic,  and  mastoid  cells* 


THE  EXTERNAL   MEATUS. 


^Tfym  the  latter  there  m;iy  he  a  ilireet  ojienin^  tlirou^j^h  the  jiosterlor  wall  of 
the  eiiiial,  vvitli  protnisirjii  of  gitmiilutiMiis  aiul  dist-ljar^e  of  pus. 

Oiole^eatomtt  (nr  jjearl  tmiinr)  of  the  extenittl  eiiiial  is  rare.  Tlie  growth 
re**ults  from  prolonged  iuflauuiiiitioii  of  the  epithelimn,  causing  excessive 
proliferation  of  the  rete  niut^o.-^uin  and  exfoliatjoii  of  the  epiiJernial  layer, 
rurniiiig    hiniinatecl    inotlierH>f-|H»iirl    eolored    masses,    hi    wliu-h    are    found 

Fii^.   4B2    el  early    shows    the    huninated 


\ 


iameter  tif  the  rountl  iiiassts, 


tiuinerotis  (*liolesterui  4"ry stal 
slnieture  of  the  growth.  The  ear  from  whieh  this  specimen  was  tnk*'n 
sh(»weti  extensive  ehanges  secondary  to  an  arrested  otitis  media  purnlenta. 
The  external  me4Ttns  was  ahnc»st  tilUnl  with  the  epithelial  mass,  imijcdded  in 
wliich  were  three  firm  ghihnlar  pearl  tumors  from  3  to  ♦>  ni tn.  in  diameter. 
Removal  of  tliese  left  tliree  corresponding  depressions  in  the  Hour  of  the 
meatus,  etpial  in  depth  to  ahont  onedialf  the  uia 
and  lineil  with  a  pearly  membrane. 

jycoplaant, — ExHstoses,  and  hyperostost*s,  i)r  l)ony 
growths  of  the  externat  e;inal,  are  most  frei|Uently 
situated  on  the  posterior  wall,  at  the  junctitm  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  horjy  cajials  (Figs,  46lt,  41)4).  In 
strneture  they  are  geni'rally  of  ivory  luinlness,  l>ut 
may  he  cancellous.  They  are  aserihed  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  discharge  in  some  cases,  and  in  the  liritish 
upi>er  chissc-s  among  whom  they  are  not  uncommon, 
to  gout  or  inordinate  ha  thing. 

Lupus,  syjihilis,  eysts,  angioma,  osteosaivoma, 
and  epitheliiima  have  heen  rej>or4e<l. 

(ifotni/roHf,H, — -A  numlier  tA*  vegetable  paramtes 
tlevehip  in  the  external  nK^atus^  especially  the  as- 
prgillus  nigcr,  flavns,  and  funiigtitus.  Macrosi'op- 
imlly,  they  appear  in  the  deeper  part  of  the*  meatus 
and  tm  the  tympanie  memf»rane  as  l)rnwnislj-l)lack, 
grayish-white,  or  yellowish  punctatetl  masses.  The 
germs  can n**t  develop  in  the  normal  ear,  l)nt  maeenition  of  the  epithe^linni 
from  any  iuHammatory  cause  favors  f  lieir  growth.  Examination  of  a  fragment 
placed  unJer  the  mieroseojio  reveals  ir* 
r^uliu'ly  interlaced  threads  or  hyphre 
(mycelium  {ft),  P^ig.  4l)4),  covered  more 
or  less  densely  by  globular  m:i >s«s  iif 
fallen  >}>(ires  (/>)  i  here  and  ther*"  a  tlower- 
hke  mass  is  found,  suppurted  upon  hyphie 
— I.  c.  the  spt>rangium  *ir  fruit-capsule 
(e),  consisting  nf  the  central  refephictihun 
Uf),  ujKin  whi*4i  are  seated  the  long  radi* 
ating  cells  <sterigmata),  (/');  li<niring  the 
found  eonidia  or  spores. 

<  iTtifnuiOU^  tnastavN  consist  of  seen^- 
lion  from  the  ceruminal  and  tat-glamls, 
exfoliatetl  epithelium,  hairs,  and  dust : 
tlieir  formation  primarily  depends  upon 
hyj>erscerction^  flue  tn  an  excitation  of 
the  glands  si-condary  to  middle-ear  con- 
gestion or  inH:nnmati(Ui.  It  i;*  alsii 
elaime<l  that  subn*irmal  secretion,  com- 
parable to  the  dry  pharyngitis  often  present,  is  responsible  for  the  unnatural 
42 
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Hearing  distance,  watch,  right  ear,  whispered  voice,  at  20  feet,  Jf ; 
Hearing  distance,  watch,  left  ear,  ^ ;  only  low  voice  spoken  into  the 
external  canal. 
Tympanic  Cavity. — From  a  pathological  point  of  view  we  find  the  most 
important  factor  in  middle-ear  inflammation  to  be  its  mtuious  membrane.     It 
is  in  this  that  the  inflammation  must  begin,  and  because  of  its  peculiarly 
intimate  relation  wUh  its  underlying  periosteum  do  we  so  frequently  find  that 
the  pathological  changes  extend  to  the  bone,  resulting  in  hyperostosis  or 
necrosis.     There  is  great  tendency  to  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
favored  by  the  many  irregularities — slit-like  passages  and  depressions  due  to 
the  chain  of  ossicles,  ligaments,  and  numerous  bony  projections  within  this 
small  space.     Various  classifications  have  been  attempte<l ;  the  most  practical 
is  a  clinical  basis,  where  we  divide  the  inflammations  into — 
a.  Sero-mucous  middle-ear  catarrh. 
6.  Proliferous  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 

c.  Muco-purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 

d.  Acute  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 
€,  Chronic  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 

(a)  Sero-mucous  Middle-ear  Catarrh. — Synonyms, — Acute  middle- 
ear  catarrh ;  Secreting  form  of  middle-ear  catarrh ;  Otitis  media  serosa ; 
Catarrh  of  the  cavum  tympani  and   Eustachian  tube. 

This  form  most  frequently  results  as  an  extension  from  the  nose  and 
pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  There  is  congestion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  exudation  of  serum,  which  may  be  mixed  with  mucus^  the 
latter  resulting  from  the  beaker-cells  of  the 
epithelium,  as  mucous  glands  are  rare  or  entirely 
absent  in  the  middle  ear.  A  few  pyogenic  or- 
ganisms may  also  be  found,  having  entered 
through  the  tube,  and  may  in  most  cases  be 
regarded  as  the  exciting  cause.     The  exudation 

may  fill  a  part  or  all  of  the  cavity.  The  pic-  fig.  466.-serou8  fluid  within  the 
ture  frequently  presented  is  shown  in  Fig.  466.  StngJd  dmShSfd.  '^''''"^^  '^' 
The  drumhead  seldom  ruptures  in  this  affection. 

Resorption,  aided  by  paracentesis  or  spontaneously,  with  complete  restoration 
of  the  parts,  is  the  usual  result  if  properly  treated  and  the  exciting  cause 
corrected.  The  affection,  having  once  developed,  is  liable  to  recurrence  and 
may  pass  into  the  chronic  form. 

(6)  Proliferous  Inflammation  of  the  Middle  Bar. — Synonyms. — Otitis 
media  catarrhalis  chronica ;  Otitis  media  sclerotica  ;  Otitis  media  catarrhalis 
sicca. 

This  form,  as  stated  above,  may  also  develop  from  the  acute  variety,  but 
very  often  it  begins  without  any  active  inflammatory  symptoms.  There  is  a 
general  or  circumscribed  involvement  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  former 
most  often  after  the  exudative  variety ;  localized  forms  frequently  involve 
the  oval  and  round  windows  or  their  immediate  surroundings.  The  mucous 
membrane  becomes  swollen  by  round-cell  infiltration  and  proliferation  of  all 
Its  structures,  which  is  later  followed  by  connective-tissue  formation,  sclerosis, 
atrophy,  or  calcareous  changes.  The  ossicles  may  be  completely  imbedded 
and  the  niches  filled  with  the  swollen  membrane ;  even  the  space  between  the 
stapes-crura  and  the  niche-wall  may  be  obliterated.  The  opposing  surfaces 
of  the  membrane  press  upon  each  other,  the  inflamed  epithelium  becomes 
eroded  by  pressure,  and  adhesions  form  which  may  completely  fill  the  round- 
window  niche.     Adhesive  fibrous  bands  may  form  between  any  or  all  of  the 
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ossicles  and  their  surrounding  walls.  Even  calcareous  changes  take  place  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  generally  limited  lo  the  promontory. 

Ankylosis  of  the  foot-plate  of  the  stapes  with  the  oval  window  is  unfor- 
tunately a  condition  frequently  encountered  in  this  form  of  middle-ear 
inflammation,  caused  by  calcification  and  ossification  of  the  ligamentous  ring 
of  the  foot-plate  or  by  the  formation  of  bony  masses  involving  the  foot- 
plate, niche,  oval  window,  or  in  the  vestibule  (Politzer). 

In  most  cases  progressing  toward  stirrup-ankylosis  there  is  intense 
hyperemia  of  the  wall  of  the  promontory  (Schwartze) ;  and  Hartmann  found 
in  this  class  of  cases  purulent  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  with  intense  hyper- 
emia and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  these  parts, 

(c)  Muco-purulent  Inflammation  of  the  Middle  Ear. — Synonyms. — 
Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear;  Otitis  media  acuta. 

The  differentiation  between  this  form  and  otitis  media  serosa  is  best 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Otitis  Media  Serosa.  Otitis  Media  Acuta. 

Tympanic    membrana  remains  trans-  Intense  injection;   inflammatory  exu- 

parent,  and  with  only  very  slight  or  no  dation,  with  partial  or  complete  opacity  of 
injection.  the  tympanic  membrane. 

Mucous  membrane  of  middle  ear  only  Intense  congestion  and  swelling  of  the 

moderately  inflamed,  with  very  slight,  if  mucous  membrane,  due  to  interstitial  exu- 
any,  proliferation.  dation  and  proliferation ;  epithelium  opaque 

and  swollen. 
The  exudate  is  a  clear  serous  fluid  or  Opaque  mucus,  mixed  with  great  guan- 

transparent  mucus.  tities  of  pus-cells,  or  purulent  fluid  tinged 

with  blood  from  the  torn  capillaries,  due 
to  the  sudden  swelling  and  great  engorge- 
ment. 
Absence  of,  or  only  slight,  inflammatory  Much  reaction,  with  resulting  symp- 

symptoms,  toms. 

Absorption,  as  a  rule,  slow.  Absorption   rapid   when  patulency  of 

tube  is  restored. 

(d)  Acute  Purulent  Inflammation  of  the  Middle  Bar. — Synonyms. — 
Acute  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear ;  Otitis  media  acuta  suppurativa  seu 
perforativa. 

The  pathological  changes  are  very  similar  to  otitis  media  acuta,  described 
above,  but  much  more  intense,  the  i)urulent  exudaticm  much  more  copious, 
with  breaking  down  of  the  nuicous  memi)ranc  in  circumscribed  areas  and 
early  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  inflammatory  changes  are 
not  limited  to  the  l(»wer  tynii)anuin,  but  the  attic,  antrum,  and  even  the 
mastoid  cells,  are  affected.  The  internal  ear  is  generally  not  involved  ;  but  the 
free  anastomosis  !)etwcen  the  vessels  of  the  middle  and  inner  ear  may  lead  to 
great  hyperemia  in  the  labyrinth  and  serous  effusion,  seldom  to  purulent 
inflammation  (Politzer).  On  ac(M>unt  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum  we  fre(juently  see  aub periosteal 
ahxreHsex  (ttifl  hone-nerrofiis.  This  condition  may  run  its  course  and  end  in 
resolution,  with  scarcely  any  visible  changes  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
middle  ear,  and  with  or  without  marked  changes  of  hearing  j)ower ;  or  the 
disease  may  continue  and  pass  into  the  chronic  stage. 

(e)  Chronic  Purulent  Inflammation ,  of  the  Middle  Bar. — Synonyms. 
— Otitis  media  suppurativa  seu  perforativa  chronica  ;  chronic  otorrhea. 

For  convenience  of  study  we  may  divide  the  pathological  changes  occur- 
ring in  this  disease  into  f\vo  headings  : 

1.  AVe  encounter  formation  of  connective-tissue  bands,  membranes,  and 


Fio.  4B7.— Section  of  niirnl  p^nlyinip.  from  Ihf  promontoiy,  showing  cyistic  apiiees  {/). 

tlicnt,  eitlitT  entirely  eloseil  *iff'  *ir  as  irregiiiar  raniils  wliieh  heronie  IiiikI  with 
riibi4"al  or  cvIirHlriojil  e|)ithrliym  (be).  The??e  ^[rnres  are  ofton  filltMl  with 
raueiLs  an*I  depeiieratefl  ejiitlielial  mas*ses  (^/). 

ri.  Auidf  PtihfpL — These  luiiun'.s  uri^niiate  froni  the  ni neons  memVjmiieor 
{w^riosteum  of  the  ni  if  Idle  ear\  or  in  mre  instanees  iVnin  the  dernuiid  layer  of 
the  tytnjKniie  nienibrane,  l^nietieally,  \\v  need  nnly  n^ttgiiize  \\\u  vnrieties : 
(n)  Tlie  roniid-eelled  |Toly|ins  {.^t/iioittfuiKj  MneoUiH  [tolyjnL^,  Celltihir  |K>lypusij 
Grannlatitin  tnmor)  ;  and  (/>)  Fibroma. 

The  fiirmer  variety  is  l»y  far  the  more  fre((neiit,  and  consist,^  of  a  iiyaline, 
homo^ene«ai-s,  niyxomatons  strnnui*  sustained  hy  a  deliente  tibrons  striietnre 
enehisin^  nuinerons  ronnd'eells.  Hiey  are  very  vaseidar,  tlje  ve,s8el- walls 
heini;  nf  the  embryonal  type.  The  epithelial  er>vering  may  oeenr  in  single  or 
runltiple  layers  of  eohniinar  or  s(|uninons  t-ells,  and  varies  aceording  to  the 
.•ation  from  wliieh  tlje  grovvtli  has  its  origin  (see  Fig.  4*>7). 

The  fibroma^  as  its  name  iiuli^ites,  contains  a  tlenser  fibrous  fntniework 
nd  is  less  rich  in  blood-vessels.  Its  snrfhee  is  eovered  with  sevend  layers 
of  pavement  epithelium,  whieli  penetrate  into  tlie  stronui  with  tinger-like 
projections. 

4.  Vhoii'uffyitomff.- — There  is  still  lui  inuiuimity  anu»ng  authors  as  Ut  the 
origin  of  cholesteatoma,  but  the  In^st  theory  is  that  advanced  by  Haljennan, 
Politzrr,  and  Rezold,  that  it  is  due  t*)  an  extension  of  the  epithelinni  I'rom 
Hie  exteruid  eanal  or  outer  surface  of  the  tympanic  niendiranc  through  an 
o|. Honing  in  the  latter  into  rhe  tyuifKniie  cavity,  attic,  and  niiistoi<I  cells. 

In  cholesteatoma  of  the  middh^  ear  we  tind  the  rete  Malpighii  in  most 
Intimate  anat<unical  relation  with  tlie  periosteal  Iiiyer  |s<:'e  Fig.  4GH),  the 
hhiod- vessels  in  the  former  being  in  direct  connection  with  those  of  the 
latter.  Continual  irritation  from  existing  otitis  canses  rapid  ju'oliferation  of 
epidermic  cells,  resnlting  iii  the  ''  tlinisving  off'*  of  pearl-(olored   layers  from 
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Fig.  468.— Section  throuKh  oaseous  wall  of  antrum, 
showing  periosteum,  rete  Malpighii,  and  stratum  cor- 
neum  (and  cholesteatoma,  diagramatic)  (alter  Kuhn—Z. 
f,  O.  xxi.). 


the  stratum  corneum,  which  explains  the  laminated  structure  of  the  chole- 
steatomatous  mass. 

Complete  epidermization  of  the  middle  ear  (including  the  mastoid  cells) 
can,  according  to  Schwartze  and  Politzer,  occur  without  leading  to  the  for- 
mation of  cholesteatoma  if  the  inflammatory  process  is  arrested  early.  This 
is  also  proven  in  those  cases  where  the  radical  mastoid  operation  has  been 

performed  on  patients  suffering 
from  extensive  cholesteatoraa- 
formation  in  the  middle  ear. 
Here  we  aim  to  "paper"  the 
whole  of  the  bony  cavity  with  an 
epithelial  lining,  taking  its  origin 
from  tlie  transpmnted  flaps  formed 
from  the  external  meatus:  not- 
withstanding these  conditions  we 
are  now  enabled  to  cure  most  of 
this  class  of  cases.  I  have 
operated  ujwn  several  cases  from 
three  to  five  years  ago,  which 
can  now  be  classified  as  cured, 
since  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
return  up  to  date. 

The   epithelial   invasion   may 
also  take  place  through  a  fistulous 
opening  of  the  mastoid  cortex  or  posterior  bony  meatus  (Politzer). 

The  size  of  the  cholesteatomata  may  vary  from  a  pinhead  to  a  pigeon^s 
egg.  When  large  they  cause  absorption  of  the  bony  walls  in  any  direction. 
In  two  of  my  cases  the  cortical  plate  of  the  mastoid  had  been  entirely  absorbed, 
so  that  when  making  the  incision  the  knife  cut  directly  through  the  skin  and 
into  the  cholesteatomatous  mass. 

5.  Bone-involvement. — Because  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  middle  oar  and  its  periosteum  we  frequently  encounter 
superficial  or  deep  bone-involvement  in  purulent  inflammations.  The 
hammer  and  anvil  (rarely  the  stirrup)  are  often  eroded  or  even  totally 
destroyed  (Fig.  469). 

Suppurative  Middle-ear  Inflammation  with  Tuberculosis. — Mid- 
dle ear  suppuration  is  frecjucntly  associated  with  lung-tuberculosis,  and  is 
characterized    by  the  formation  of  one  lar^e  or   several   small  ])erforations 

in  the  tympanic  membrane,  with  ex- 
tensive tissuo-ohangos,  mithoxd  the 
vmial  pain  and  inflammatory  sym|)- 
toins.  But  we  must  !)ear  in  mind 
that  we  may  find  non-tubercular 
purulent  otitis  media  in  a  patient 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Neither  must  we 
conclude  that  the  aural  affection  is 
non-tubercular  when  we  fail  to  find 
the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  secretion  : 
their  i)resencc  or  nhsonce  in  the  ear 
may  dej)end  upon  the  j)eriod  of  the 
infection  and  upon  the  number  and  activity  of  the  strej>t<>cocci  (Moos).  The 
mucous  membrane  first  becomes  infiltrated  by  cellular  proliferation,  followed 
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Fio.  469.— RomafnH  of  ossicles  from  a  boy  of 
twelve.  Dotted  lines  iiHli<'ate  los«  of  bone  by  ea'rie.s. 
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by  ulceration,  tubercle  formation,  and  caseous  degeneration.  This  may  extend 
deeper,  involving  the  bone,  which  becomes  denudeil  or  carious ;  the  ossicles 
are  also  generally  involved,  even  the  foot-plate  of  the  stirrup  may  be  eroded 
and  the  disease  extend  to  the  internal  ear  and  cranial  cavity. 

l^nstachian  Tube. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
subject  to  the  same  changes  that  we  find  in  the  naso-pharynx,  and  disease 
may  extend  to  the  middle  ear  by  continuity  of  tissue  or  by  the  entrance  of 
infected  secretion  through  its  lumen  during  violent  acts  of  coughing  and 
sneezing,  by  Valsalva's  method,  or  by  the  use  of  unclean  catheters  and 
boogies. 

To  guard  against  infection  the  movement  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  is 
directed  //-ow  the  tympanic  cavity  toward  the  pharynx  ;  while  the  isthmus,  or 
narrowest  portion  of  the  tube  at  the  junction  of  the  bony  and  cartilaginous 
portions,  forms  another  barrier.  If  the  disease  has  once  passed  beyond 
these,  and  especially  the  chronic  catarrh,  then  we  cannot  hope  for  a  cure  in 
the  middle  ear  until  the  inflammation  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  has  been 
relieved  (see  pp.  727  and  747). 

Where  the  inflammation  becomes  chronic,  there  is  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  increased  prominence  of  the  normally  existing  folds 
in  the  tube,  which,  with  increased  secretion  from  the  glands,  causes  occlusion 
of  the  lumen,  preventing  free  ventilation  of  the  middle  ear.  This  condition 
may  continue  for  years,  but  sooner  or  later  the  atrophic  changes  begin,  with 
partial  destruction  of  the  glands,  and  reduction  or  obliteration  of  the  folds ;  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  thin  and  the  tube  patulous.  Occlusion  of  the 
tube  is  observ^ed  as  a  result  of  ulceration  from  syphilis,  diphtheria,  and 
tul)ercu1osis. 

The  Mastoid. — The  intimate  communication  between  the  tympanic 
cavity  and  mastoid  cells,  and  direct  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  one  to  the  other,  explain  why  in  severe  inflammation  pathological 
changes  are  found  both  in  the  antrum  and  adjoining  cavities.  There  is  great 
tendency  to  periosteal  involvenu»nt  and  necrosis  of  the  bone  (see  Fig.  504), 
with  formation  of  abscesses — subperiosteal  or  extradural  as  well  as  truly 
empyemic :  especially  is  this  likely  to  occur  if  through  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  the  passage  is  closed  between  the  antrum  and  the  rest  of 
the  tympanic  cavity. 

Where  the  inflammation  is  chronic  we  may  have  hyperplasia  of  the 
osseous  tissue,  which  gradually  obliterates  all  of  the  pneumatic  spaces,  result- 
ing in  sclerosis  or  even  in  elmrnation  of  the  bone.  At  the  same  time,  peri- 
osteal irritation  may  lead  to  hyperostosis  of  the  exterior  of  the  mastoid 
(see  p.  751). 

I/abyrilith. — In  general  anemia  we  observe  disturbance  of  the  internal 
ear.  The  symptoms  are  at  times  especially  marked  where  there  has  been 
great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood.  Diminution  of  the  caliber  of  the  labyrin- 
thine vessels,  due  to  endarteritis,  is  also  a  factor.  Hyperemia  may  result 
from  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  general  congestion,  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  meningitis,  and  the  various  infectious  diseases. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  labyrinth  may  result  from  injury,  infectious  disease, 
meningitis,  pernicious  anemia,  and  abuse  of  various  drugs.  The  hemorrhages 
may  be  small  and  quickly  absorbed,  with  restoration  of  function,  or  more 
extensive,  with  partial  or  total  loss  of  hearing.  The  a])oplectic  forms  of 
M^ni^re's  disease  are  regarded  as  due  to  hemorrhage  or  acute  exudation. 

Secondary  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear  is  frequent  and  may  result 
from — 
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a.  Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  the  avenue  of  infection  being  gener- 
ally through  the  windows,  external  semicircular  canal,  lymph-  and  blood- 
vessels. 

6.  Meningitis,  often  resulting  in  total  deafness  and,  if  in  early  childhood, 
deaf-mutism.  In  this  disease  we  often  find  thrombosis  of  the  smaller  vessels 
and  erosion  of  their  walls,  due  to  bacterial  toxin,  while  the  acoustic  nerve 
is  often  infiltrated  with  small  hemorrhages  and  bacterial  colonies.  If  the 
patient  survives  the  meningeal  attack,  the  inflammation  in  the  labyrinth  may 
run  a  chronic  course,  granulation-tissue  forms,  which  again  changes  to  con- 
nective tissue  associated  with  development  of  new  bone,  partially  obliterating 
the  spaces  within  the  labyrinth  ^see  Fig.  514,  p.  768). 

Acquired  Syphilis. — Considering  the  frequency  of  this  disease,  we  must 
regard  labyrinth  complication  as  rare,  and  in  cases  where  it  does  occur  we 
nearly  always  find  that  the  patient  has  previously  suffered  from  catarrhal 
or  purulent  otitis,  which  caused  congestion  of  the  internal  ear,  acting  as  a 
predisposing  factor. 

The  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  may  develop  in  one  or  both 
ears  at  almost  any  period  after  the  infection,  but  most  frequently  during  the 
first  two  years.  The  chief  pathological  changes  found  consist  of  endarteritis, 
with  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the  vessel  lumen.  The  inflammation  may 
lead  to  necrosis  or  the  formation  of  new  osseous  deposits,  causing  synostosis 
of  the  stapedio-vestibular  articulation  :  strangulation  of  the  auditory  nerve 
by  periostitis  and  bony  deposits  in  the  internal  auditory  canal  are  also 
encountered. 

Hereditary  syphilis  generally  attacks  the  internal  ear  between  the  eighth 
and  twentieth  years,  and  is  found  from  three  to  five  times  more  frequently 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  It  is  generally  associated  with  interstitial 
keratitis,  but  the  latter  often  exists  without  affection  of  the  labyrinth. 
Hutchinson  found  deafness  only  15  times  in  102  patients  suffering  from 
syphilitic  keratitis.  The  pathological  changes  found  in  the  internal  ear  as  a 
result  of  inherited  syphilis  are  very  similar  to  those  resulting  from  the 
acquired  infection. 

Internal  Auditory  Canal. — Inflammation  of  the  acoustic  nerve  is 
encountered  as  a  result  of  extension  from  the  labyrinth  to  the  brain,  or  the 
process  jnay  be  reversed.  In  14  cases  of  mixed  forms  of  meningitis  exam- 
ined by  Gradenigo  he  found  that  the  inflammation  involved  the  nerve  in  the 
internal  meatus  13  times,  the  one  exception  being  in  a  case  where  the  men- 
ingitis had  existed  only  a  few  hours. 
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The  clinician  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  embrv'ological  and  physio- 
logic*al  division  of  the  organ  of  hearing  into  a  sound-conducting  and  a  sound- 
perceiving  apparatus,  as  contrasted  with  the  anatomical  division  into  three 
parts,  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  ear — the  sound-conducting  apparatus 
consisting  of  the  external  and  middle  ear ;  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus 
including,  of  course,  the  internal  ear,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  perceptive 
centers  in  the  brain.  While  a  consideration  of  the  function  requires  only 
the  division  into  conducting  and  perceptive  portions,  the  threefold  anatomical 
division  is,  on  the  other  hand,  necessary  for  examination  :  since  for  the 
external  ear,  including  the  periotic  region,  the  auricle,  external  auditory 
canal,  and  membrana  tympani,  we  depend  principally  on  inspection  and 
palpation ;  for  the  middle  ear,  including  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanic 
cavity,  we  must  rely  largely  on  pneumatic  measures ;  and  for  the  internal 
ear  on  acoustic  methods. 

The  general  plan  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  in   this  chapter  is  to 
describe  the  methods,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come,  which  I  have  for 
years  followed  as  a  routine  in  my  daily  examination  of  patients.     These  may 
be  divided  according  to  the  following  general  arrangement : 
T.  Clinical  History,  with  General  Symptomatology  ; 
II.  Functional  Examination ; 

III.  The  Periotic  Region  ; 

IV.  Otoscopy ; 

V.  Examination  of  Nose,  Naso-pharynx,  and  Pharynx ; 
VI.  Examination  of  the  Middle  Ear. 
By  a  general  adherence  to  this  plan  it  is  believed  that  accuracy  of  diag- 
nosis, the  sine  qud  non  of  proper  treatment,  may  be  most  uniformly  attained. 
As  an  incentive  to  uniformly  thorough  examination  in  every  case  the  writer 
is  a  firm  believer  in  some  form  of  historj-  blank,  which  each  aurist  may 
develoj)  by  exj)erience  to  suit  his  own  needs.  The  one  shown  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  is  the  result  of  the  combined  experience  of  my  colleague.  Dr. 
Alderton,  and  myself,  and  is  the  one  which  we  have  used  for  several  years 
with  eminent  satisfaction.  The  blanks  are  printed  on  moderately  stiff  card- 
l)oard,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  for  reference  after  the  manner  of  a  card 
catalogue. 

I.  THE  OUNIOAL  HISTORY,  WITH  SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

A  record  should  first  be  made  of  the  patient's  name,  address,  age,  date 
of  the  first  visit,  occupation,  whether  previously  treated,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
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extent;  after  which  the  patient's  general  condition  of  health  should  be 
inquired  into.  The  patient  should  then  be  asked  to  state  what  is  the  most 
trofuJbkaoTfie  symptojUy  the  pinncipcU  cause  of  complaint^  this  statement  to  be 
followed  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  duration  of  the  trouble.  My  reason 
for  thus  commencing  the  investigation  is  that  in  routine  cases  much  time  will 
l)e  saved  through  tiius  early  getting  information  which  will  result  in  the 
following  questions  being  asked  more  intelligently.  The  so-called  cardinai 
st/mptoms,  of  one  or  more  of  which  the  patient  will  complain,  and  as  to  the 
general  significance  of  which  a  few  words  are  demanded,  are  the  following  i 
(a)  Defect  of  hearing,  (6)  tinnitus,  (c)  pain  in.  or  around  the  ear,  (r/)  dis- 
charge from  the  ear,  (e)  visible  alterations  in  the  external  parts,  (/)  vertigo. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  symptoms  may  arise  from  extra- 
aural  causes ;  defect  of  hearing  may  be  due  to  intracranial  lesions ;  pain  is 
frequently  felt  in  the  ear  when  the  trouble  is  at  a  distance ;  tinnitus  may  be 
due  to  increased  arterial  tension,  anemia,  toxic,  or  other  general  causes ;  and 
vertigo  has  a  varied  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  serious  constitutional  dis- 
turbance may  arise  from  unobserved  ear-disease — e.  g.  some  obscure  pyemias. 

Defect  of  Hearingf. — The  quantitative  and  qualitative  determination 
of  this  will  be  described  later.  As  having  a  certain  symptomatic  value  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  generalizations :  An  insidious  onset,  without 
definite  cause  and  with  early  occurrence  of  tinnitus,  is  suggestive  of  middle- 
ear  catarrh  (sclerotic  form).  Relatively  rapid  loss  of  hearing  (from  good 
hearing  to  great  deafness  within  a  month),  with  but  few  or  no  accompanying 
symptoms,  suggests  the  possibility  of  labyrinthine  syphilis.  Sudden  deafness 
without  symptoms  points  to  the  probability  of  cerumen  impaction.  "Hear- 
ing better  in  a  noise"  (paracusis  Willissii)  means,  as  a  rule,  a  special  form  of 
middle-ear  disease;  while  those  with  nerve-deafness — boilermakers  and 
others — usually  hear  worse  in  a  noise.  Autophonia  or  tympanophonia,  that 
condition  in  which  the  patient's  voice  seems  to  him  to  go  out  through  the  ear 
instead  of  the  mouth,  indicates,  as  a  rule,  some  i)athological  condition  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  but  is  occ^asionally  present  in  other  conditions  of  the  middle 
ear  or  in  impacted  cerumen.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  never  met  with  in  internal-ear  troubles. 

Tinnitus  should  next  be  incjuired  about.  It  is  variously  described  by 
patients,  but  two  general  classes  may  be  made  out:  1.  Pulsating;,  due  to 
arterial  congestion  which  is  probably  in  either  the  external  or  middle  ear  if 
it  is  stopped  l)y  pressure  on  the  common  carotid,  and  in  the  internal  ear  if 
stopped  by  j)ressure  over  the  vertebral  artery  in  the  sul)occipital  triangle; 
2.  Non-pulsating,  or  continuous,  with  varying  characteristics :  the  high- 
pitched  sounds,  hissing,  singing,  etc.  are  often  due  to  in(Teased  tension  in  the 
middle  ear,  irritating  the  auditory  nerve,  and  often  relieved  by  inflating  the 
tympanum  ;  ihe  deep  humming  sounds,  worse  after  exertion,  relieved  after 
lying  down  a  little  time,  are  often  due  to  anemia ;  the  rushing  sounds  are 
often  due  to  venous  congestion,  are  worse  on  lying  down,  and  may  be  relieved 
by  purgation.  Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hearing  by  the 
insane  of  bells,  music,  voices,  etc.  may  be  caused  by  aural  disease*,  at  times 
remediable.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  locate  in  the  middle  ear  the  little  crack- 
ing due  to  swallowing,  the  crackling  caused  by  air  entering  a  tympanic  cavity 
containing  fluid,  the  loud  j)uls{iting  sounds  accom])anying  acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  membrane,  the  tympanum,  or  the  mastoid  cells,  or  the  loud,  at 
times  rhythmic,  noises  due  to  contraction  of  the  j)alatal  muscles,  generally 
with  participation  of  the  tensor  tympani  or  stapedius  muscles  (often  percep- 
ti])l(j  to  others). 
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Pain — earache — is  an  important  symptom,  and  should  be  carefully 
investigated.  It  accompanies  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  externaH 
and  middle  ear,  the  exacerbations  common  in  chronic  middle-ear  inflamma-  \ 
tions,  with  extension  of  caries  or  development  of  cholesteatoma,  as  well  as 
mastoiditis  and  mastoid  periostitis.  In  inflammation  of  the  external  ear  tlie 
pain  is  usually  accompanied  by  tenderness  in  front  of  or  below  the  auricle, 
and  is  increased  by  motion  of  the  jaw.  If  it  is  the  tympanic  membrane  or 
tympanum  that  is  involved,  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  deaf- 
ness, and  is  increased  by  sneezing,  coughing,  blowing  the  nose,  or  by  inflation. 
Pain  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  middle-ear  suppuration  usually  indicates  pus- 
retention,  and  is  described  by  the  patient  as  deep-seated.  In  inflammation 
of  the  mastoid  or  its  covering  periosteum  the  pain  is  more  or  less  radiating 
in  character,  and  is  commonly  attended  by  tenderness  over  all  or  part  of 
that  process.  Reflex  pain,  neuralgic  in  character,  is  often  felt  in  the  ear,  all 
the  other  cardinal  symptoms  of  ear-disease  being  absent,  and  is  caused  by 
diseased  teeth,  inflammatory  conditions  about  the  throat  and  tongue,  and  by 
malarial  poison  and  the  rheumatic  diathesis. 

Dischargee. — Inquiry  should  be  made  whether  there  is  discharge,  and, 
if  not,  whether  it  has  previously  existed.  If  there  has  been  discharge 
which  has  ceased,  then  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  to  find  the  results  of  such 
suppuration  in  the  shape  of  cicatrices  in  the  membrane,  old  dry  ])erforations, 
or  more  or  less  binding  down  of  the  structures  in  the  tympanic  cavity  by 
cicatricial  tissue ;  if  there  is  discharge,  note  the  quantity,  the  time  since  it 
commenced,  the  nature  of  it — that  most  frequently  found  is  pus — and  if  this 
be  in  considerable  amount,  and  particularly  if  it  contain  mucus,  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  trouble  is  in  the  middle  ear  and  that  the  membrane  is  perforated ; 
when  mixed  with  blood  it  usually  indicates  granulations  or  polyjn ;  a  copious 
hemorrhage  late  in  a  chronic  suppurative  case  usually  means  erosion  of  a 
blood-vessel,  internal  carotid  or  bulb  of  the  jugular.  A  scanty  discharge, 
at  first  watery,  then  purulent,  attended  with  itching,  would  indicate  the 
external  canal  as  the  source.  Fetor  of  the  discharge  is  of  relatively  little 
diagnostic  value  unless  very  persistent  under  treatment,  when  it  becomes 
suggestive  of  diseased  bone  or  retention  of  putrefactive  material  in  the 
antrum  or  mastoid  cells.  Duration  of  discharge  and  mode  of  onset  are 
significant.  A  recent  sudden  discharge,  preceded  by  pain,  indicates  acute 
middle-ear  inflammation ;  but  if  nci  preceded  by  pain  in  an  ear  which  has 
not  previously  discharged,  suspicion  of  tubercular  trouble  should  be  at  once 
aroused.  A  history  of  discharge  recurring  at  intervals  of  from  two  weeks  to 
two  months,  lasting  but  a  short  time,  and  usually  preceded  by  pain,  is  good 
ground  for  suspecting  attic  trouble  with  perforation  in  Shrapnell's  membrane. 
The  long  standing  of  a  suppuration  indicates  most  often  neglect ;  in  other 
cases  granulations,  polypi,  carious  ossicles,  involvement  of  the  antrum  or  mas- 
toid cells,  and  at  times  naso-pharyngeal  disease  or  constitutional  dyscrasia. 

Vertigo. — Under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned  not  only  the  disturb- 
ances of  equilibrium,  but,  as  being  closely  allied  thereto,  the  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, |ind  loss  of  consciousness  which  at  times  accompany  conditions  and 
manipulations  of  the  ear.  Since  we  see  these  symptoms  with  pathological 
conditions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  ear,  they  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  any 
particular  disease,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  a  patient  having  a  tend- 
ency to  fall  always  in  the  same  direction.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  falls  away 
from  the  affected  ear,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  presumptive  evidence  in  favor 
of  a  lesion  of  the  internal  ear,  probably  some  portion  of  the  semicircular 
canals.      An  attack  which  from  the  suddenness  and  severity  of   its  first 
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appearance  seems  almost  apoplectiform  in  character,  attended  by  deafhei^s 
tinnitus,  and  often  vomiting,  suggests,  of  course,  hemorrhage  into  some  pcji^ 
tion  of  the  labyrinth.  Less  violent  vertigo  arises  from  increased  tension  c^J 
the  labyrinthine  fluid  secondary  to  middle-ear  disease — e.g.  pressure  of^ 
granulation  or  a  eholesteatomatous  mass  upon  the  stapes,  or  from  syringing 
too  forcibly  or  with  too  cold  water.  There  are  various  other  sources  <^ 
vertigo,  however,  besides  the  ear,  which  must  be  excluded. 

Cause. — Having  thus  gone  through  with  the  symptomatology,  the  patierzM 
should  next  be  interrogated  as  to  the  supposed  cause — whether  there  ma..^ 
have  been  an  injury  to  the  ear  or  head;   in  regard  to  bathing,  to  hea(7— 
colds,  throat-affections,  mouth-breathing,  exanthemata,  or  whether  he  has  had 
syphilis,  rheumatism,  or  gout ;  or  if  he  has  been  taking  large  doses  of  medi- 
cine, such  as  quinia  or  the  salicylates ;  and  finally,  w^hether  or  not  the  occu- 
pation may  have  any  bearing  on  the  case.     Under  this  heading  information 
of  great  value  will  be  frequently  obtained  as  regards  both  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment.     As  the  next  step,  may  be  summed  up,  as  brieny  as 
possible,  the  course  of  the  trouble,  a  recapitulation,  as  it  were,  of  the  history 
as  gained  up  to  this  time — the  principal  complaint,  its  mo(le  of  onset,  its 
duration,  and  the  necessary  data  w^ith  rea:ard  to  the  symptoms.     The  final 
step  in   this   part  of  the  examination,  which   in  very  many  cases  may  be 
omitted,   is  an    inquiry  into  the  family   history  with   regard  to  deaniess. 
Since  in  some  cases  important  information  is  obtained,  it  seems  well  to  have 
a  space  in  the  history  blank  devoted  to  heredity.     Following  this  is  another 
space  for  "  Remarks,"  which  should  be  a  j>art  of  every  record  blank,  in  which 
should  be  noted  anything  of  interest  peculiar  to  the  case  and  for  which  there 
is  no  place  elsewhere. 

n.  FUNCTIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

Having  thus  finished  the  preliminary  examination,  the  next  thing  to 
investigate  is  the  function  of  the  organ.  How  much  is  the  hearing  impaired? 
Where  is  the  lesion  that  causes  the  deafness? 

I.  Quantitative  Tests. — To  determine  hotc  much  the  hearing  is  affected 
compare  the  distance  the  ear  under  examination  hears  a  given  sound  with  the 
distance  the  same  sound  is  heard  by  a  normal  ear.  This  is  conveniently 
exj)resr>ed  in  fraction  form,  as  suggested  by  Prout,  the  denominator  repre- 
senting the  hearing  distance,  in  feet  or  inches, 
of  the  normal  ear ;  the  numerator,  that  of  the 
ear  being  investigated.  The  sounds  most  used 
as  tests  are  the  tick  of  a  watch  and  of  Politzer's 
acoumeter,  the  voice,  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
tuning-fork.  The  watch-tick  answers  very  well 
for  observations  by  the  same  individual,  but  does 
not  permit  a  comparison  of  results  with  those  of 
other  observers.  To  meet  this  objection  Politzer 
devised  his  acoumeter  (Fig.  470),  so  that  all  might 
47o-r(,iit7"'r  aooum^tor  '^**^'^'  *»"  instrument  giving  a  sound  of  uniform 
u>e*\.H;;n;;^:;^V;^Hn:;  l:^iT'\ui  nyf'^y  ^^^^}  intensity,  in  testing  the  hearing  with 
tHii.v  iHTinittt'd  by  the  Mtop/;.  whih*     either  of  tlicsc  tlicv  should  bc  ffraduallv  broueht 

at/»//.an«i('anrosttiuMiiHkj>Hjminst     iroiii  oevoiid  the  limit  ot  hearing  /o?r</ra  the  ear 
the  bn„.  of  the  head.  ^j^^^ji  j^^;^^^,      rp,^^  j^j^^^j  ^^^^^  f^^  impaired  hear- 

in^,  however,  is  the  human  voice,  and  the  different  degrees  of  deafness  are 
represtnted  as  hearing  for  whisjxTed  words,  for  ordinary,  loud,  or  shoutiii|f 
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conver^tion*  For  diffei^nt  iil)servfrs  to  obtain  as  iioarlv  a^  jw.ssihlo  u  uni- 
forin  Tvtin\i  in  the  test  with  wlu^pered  Mi>nls  tlie  swalled  ^^  reserve-air"  nietluKl 
ehoiikl  lie  u-e*l,  tire  reserve  air  rfmsistiiif^  of  wliat  is  left  in  the  kings  after  a 
forctnl  inspiration  foHoweil  iiriined iatel y  hy  a  in Kruml  exjii rntion.  Since  jmtients 
b^oome  rapidly  awustonieil  to  test-phrases  if  re[ieated,  tliisslKiuld  be  avoided — 
f.  f/,  by  using  tmrubers,  of  two  i]g:ures»  interspersed  at  times  with  words  or 
pii rases  of  another  eharaeter.  To  avoid  ermr  if  one  ear  is  wry  ileaf  and  the 
other  hut  slightly  so  or  not  at  iill»  with  the  hitter  stopped  tiglitly  with  the 
moistened  finger  of  tlie  patient,  or,  l»etter  still,  of  an  llssi^tant,  and  the  deaf 
ear  toward  the  exannner,  note  the  result ;  then  have  in  a<hlition  tlie  deaf 
ear  tiglitly  stopped  and  repeat  the  tests.  If,  now,  the  patient  hears  the  same 
as  with  tlie  deaf  ear  luistnjiped,  it  is  evident  that  deafness  is  etjniplete,  and 
tl^iitthe  hearing  in  the  first  test  was  with  the  stopped  <«ar.  Since  the  mere 
sonnd  ni:iy  lie  heard,  the  patient  sliould  he  m:i*le  to  repeat 
the  Wfinis  in  all  the  tests. 

2,  Qualitative  Tests. — Ilnving  with  the  ]>receding 
tests  found  the  aniomit  of  deafness,  the  purpose  of  the  fol- 
lowing measures  is  to  loeate  the  lesicm  either  in  the  S4jund- 
condueting  or  the  sonnd-pereeiving  apparatus,  for  which  pur- 
pnse  we  M^v  the  <Talton  wliistle  and  tuning-forks  of  various 
pitch.  The  nornial  ear  jierceives  vihrntions  as  musieal  notes 
when  repeated  at  regidar  intervals  from  Iti  up  to  32,ofK>  vibm- 
tions  tn  the  second,  and  these  may  be  called  the  lower  and 
upper  limits  nf  audition.  These  limits  vary  in  a  character- 
istie  way  witli  disease  4if  tlie  eondneting  or  perceiving  appa- 
ratus. Agiii]*,  there  is  a  fairly  definite  ratio  in  the  normal 
ear  hetwee^i  the  duration  and  htudness  of  tarnng-turk  viljra- 
tions  by  air- an*l  Fn^  bunc-eonduetion,  an<l  this  ratio  is  altered 
more  or  less  detinitely  aecording  to  the  part  of  the  ear  atl'eeted 
by  disease.  The  hiwer  ti>ne-linnt,  ur  rather  any  hK-k  of  hear- 
ing for  the  lower  notes,  may  be  determined  with  sutfieient 
ace  1 1  racy  1  ly  mea  n  s  of  tlie  t "  1  a  r  ge-i '  1  jm  n  ]  i  t  in  u  n  g  -  U  i  r  k  ( F  i  g, 
471),    wljose    range   of    vibrations    is    from     2tj    to    *)4    to 


Untf-       iiniirit7' fork 
wri  It  ends. 

r  -  .  and 

WIL! ^,_Uifi!}     'id 


filled  by  a  plunyi*r  fl+lvaiioi'<l  or  withdmwii  by  a  3«tTew,  ewn'h  tyni  beiHR 
Hhnwi)  }»y  tli<*  wt'uh-  ufMJu  tliLi  ftilurp-d  tiMvu,  atid  Its  Cenlhet  liy  ttmt  on  the 
rfvoUinu  ro]lur.     It  ^»ives  ua  midibte  sound   from  d.fi  itheoretlcally.  S4,<)rs0 

V.  fi  1  to  10  or  r^  (iLiJl  or  :w.fM^ 


the  second.  The  upper  tone-litnit  can  be  most  accurately  detcrminetl  by 
Konig's  rods,  but  these  are  ton  time-eonsuining  for  daily  use,  and  (ialtnn^s 
wiiistle  {Fig.  472)  gives  the  same  result  nnich  mure  quickly  and  witli  sutH- 
eient  accuracy. 

To  properly  compare  air-  with  iMine-eonduetitai  we  neeil  the  absolute 
duration  of  each  and  the  relative  intensity  cjf  the  two.  To  obtain  tlu.^  former 
a  freshly  struck  tuning-fork  is  held  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  eanal, 
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pretty  clearly  the  location  of  the  trouble.     A  diagnosis  of  middle-ear  trouble, 
having  eliminated  by  inspection  obstructive  trouble  in  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  may  be  made  after  going  through  with  some  or  all  of  the  above  tests 
— I.  If  there  is  loss  or  impairment  of  hearing  for  the  lower  notes  of  the 
scale,  with  elevation  of  the  lower  tone-limit ;  II.  If  air-conduction  only  is 
diminished,  bone-conduction  remaining  unchanged  or  even   increased — the 
normal  ratio  of  B.-C.  <A.-C.  being  thus  changed,  particularly  so  for  the 
lower  notes.     If  the  lesion  is  marked,  B.-C.  becomes  louder  and  longer  than 
A.-C. ;  III.  If  with  the  impaired  hearing  the  upper  tone-limit  by  A.-C.  is 
but  little,  or  not  at  all,  affected.     Diseases  of  the  internal  ear  are  recognized 
in  the  same  manner  by — I.  No  elevation  of  the  lower  tone  limit;  IL  The 
maintenance  through  the  lower  notes  of  the  normal  ratio  between  A.-C.  and 
B.-C.,  the  absolute  duration  of  both  l)eing,  however,  reduced,  and  very  mark- 
edly so,  that  for  the  higher  notes  by  B.-C. ;  III.  Lowering  of  the  upper 
tone-limit,  with  frequently  entire  deafness  for  certain  of  the  higher  notes. 
To  illustrate  the  manner  of  recording  in  compact  form  the  result  of 
tunine-fork  investigations,  I  have  subjoined  a  record  for  normal  hearing,  for 
chronic  middle-ear  catarrh,  and  for  disease  of  the  sound-perceiving  apimratus. 
The  relative  intensity  is  shown  in  the  horizontal  space  marked  Kinn^ — A.-C. 
being  louder  than  B.-C.,  it  will  be  observed,  throughout  the  series  in  normal 
heanng  and  in  nerve-deafness ;  the  reverse  being  true  for  chronic  catarrh, 
B.-C.  being  louder  than  A.-C,  except  for  the  highest  fork,  in  which  the 
intensity  by  A.-C.  and  by  B.-C.  are  about  equal.     The  figures  represent 
absolute  duration  in  seconds,  the  upper  line  representing  the  duration  by 
A-C.,  the  lower  one  that  by  B.-C. : 


1. 

A.-C. 

A..C. 

A.-C. 

A.-C. 

A.C. 

Rinn^. 
Schwabach. 

2. 
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B.C. 

B.-C. 
6 

B.-C. 

B.-C. 

B.-C. 
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C^ 

C" 

L  Typical  of  normal  hearing. 


3.  ;A..C. 

A.-C. 

A.-C.|  A.C. 

19   11 
"3"   3 

A.-C. 

A.-Ci  17 

15 
7 

10 
C" 

B.-C.!  8 

1  ^ 

C 

r  i  C" 

2.  laical  of  obfitructive  trouble  in  the  sound-con- 
ducting apparatus. 


Rinn^. 
Schwabach. 


8.  Typical  of  trouble  In  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus. 

To  those  who  wish  to  get  along  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
diagnostic  instruments  for  ear-work  it  may  be  said  that  fairly  accurate 
opinions  may  be  formed  with  the  use  of  but  three  instruments — viz.  a  low- 
pitched  tuning-fork  (C~'),  26  to  64  v.  s.,  to  determine  the  lower  ttme- 
fimit,  and  thereby  the  presence  of  trouble  in  the  conducting  apparatus ;  a 
Galton  whistle,  to  determine  the  upper  tone-limit,  and  thereby  the  presence 
of  disease  of  the  perceptive  apparatus;  finally,  another  tuning-fork,  of  512 
or  1024  V,  8.  (with  such  a  group  of  instruments,  I  should  say  the  one  of 
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sbscesRy  forward  to  the  external  auditory  canal,  to  the  periosteum,  to  the 
iinderlyiDis^  bone,  to  the  interior  of  the  petrous  bone,  to  the  groove  for  the 
lateral  sinus,  or  into  the  cranial  cavity.  The  presence  of  cicatrices  may 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  previous  troubles. 


IV.  OTOSCOPY. 

Now  that  we  approach  the  examination  of  the  ear  itself,  it  should  be 
remembered  of  the  external  auditory  canal  that  it  is  somewhat  oval  in  sec- 
tion, about  IJ  inches  in  length,  its  general  direction  inward,  forward,  and 
upward,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  angled  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilaginous 
with  the  bony  portion.  Hence  to  straighten  the  canal  for  purposes  of  exam- 
ination the  auricle  must  be  pulled  outward,  backward,  and  upward,  except 
in  infants  and  young  children,  in  whom,  owing  to  the  absence  or  shortness 
of  the  l)ony  portion,  it  should  be  pulled  downward  instead  of  upward  (see 
Plate  10).  The  relation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  inner  end  of  the 
canal  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  the  plane  of  the  membrane  being  from 
above  and  behind  in  a  direction  downward,  for- 
ward, and  inward,  in  the  very  young  approaching 
more  nearly  the  horizontal  than  in  the  adult  (?  Ed.), 
sothat  the  posterior  superior  quadrant  is  nearest  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  canal,  and  may  easily  be  in- 
jured, i>articularly  in  children,  by  the  careless  in- 
troduction of  a  small  siKJculum. 

nitunination. — To  examine  an  ear  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  means  of  illuminating  it,  and,  since 
direct  illumination  is  for  various  reasons  unsat- 
isfactory, we  now  use  altogether  the  reflecting 
mirror,  preferably  so  fixed  with  a  band  as  to  be 
used  as  a  head-mirror,  which  may,  if  desired,  be 
used  as  a  hand-mirror.  It  should  be  provided 
with  a  double  ball-and-socket  joint  (Fig.  473) ; 
may  vary  in  size  from  2"  to  4"  in  diameter; 
should  have  a  hole  in  the  center,  through  which 
the  examiner  may  view  the  ear ;  should  be  concave, 
and,  most  important  of  all  in  making  a  selection, 
should  have  a  focal  length  of  not  less  than  6  nor 
more  than  10  inches. 

Of  next  importance  to  the  mirror  is  the 
speculum.  This  may  be  made  of  metal  (German 
silver,  aluminum),  hard  rubber,  glass,  or  celluloid ; 
it  may  be  round  or  oval  in  section,  with  or  without  a  curve  between  the  large 
and  small  ends,  may  be  long  or  short,  and  made  up  in  sets  or  "  nests  "  of 
three  or  four  different  sizes.  The  choice  of  material  may  depend  largely  upon 
personal  preference.  Each  kind  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  My  own 
preference  is  for  the  hard  rubber,  or,  stiH 
more,  for  the  pinkish  (flesh-colored)  cel- 
luloid, which  I  have  now  used  for  two 
years  with  great  satisfaction. 

Other  instruments  needed  for  the 
routine  examination  of  the  ear  are  such  as  are  used  for  the  removal  of  the 
fi^uently-found  obstructions  in  the  canal— cerumen,  hairs,  epithelial  flakes, 

43 


Fig.  473.— Forehead  mirror. 


Fig.  474.— Angled  syringe-tip. 
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cotton,  etc.     These,  when  small  or  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  may  often 
be  pushed  aside  by  the  speculum,  but,  if  large  or  in  the  bony  canal,  must 
be  removed  by  other  means.     Should  the  canal  be  blocked  by  a  lai^  ceru— 
minous  or  epithelial  plug,  a  foreign  body,  or  with  pus,  it  is  Ixjst  cleansed  by 
the  use  of  a  syringe  and  warm  water.     The  most  satisfactory  form  of  syringe 
for  office  use  is  one  with  either  glass  or  metal  barrel,  of  two  to  four  ounces 
capacity,  and   having  an  angular  tip  of  small  diameter  (Fig.  474).     Other 
instruments  for  this  purpose  are  the  cotton-carrier,  the  probe,  the  blunt  hook, 
the  Gross  ear-sc(M)p  and  hook,  and  some  form  of  ear-forceps.     An  ordinary 
steel  cotton-carrier  answers  the  purpose.     In  using  it  wrap  a  small  pledget 
of  cotton  tightly,  leaving  about  \  inch  of  the  cotton  beyond  the  end  of  uie 
carrier  to  protect  the  canal-walls  from  injury.     With  this  much  loose  debris 
can  be  easily  mopped  from  the  canal,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  pus,  etc 
As  a  rule^  entirely  too  large  a  pledget  of  cotton  is  used :  much  better  results 
can  be  obtained  fmm  a  few  small  pledgets  intelligently  used  in  a   well- 
illuminated  canal  than  from  an  unlimited  number  of  the  large  pledgets  that 
are  so  much  in  vogue.     The  probe  and  blunt  hook,  as  combined  in  the  Hartn 
mann  instrument  (Fig.  475),  are  very  useful   in  clearing  out  a  canal  and 


Fig.  475.— Hartmann's  combined  probe  and  blunt  hook. 

investigating  the  condition  of  its  walls  as  well  as  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 
The  Gross  ear-scoop  and  hook,  found  in  many  of  the  minor  surgical  pocket- 
cases,  is  also  a  decided  aid  in  many  cases,  but  must  be  used  witn  great 
caution  and  with  good  illumination  of  the  canal.     A  good  pair  of  ear-forceps 


\ 


Fig.  47f>.— Ilnrtmann's  oar-forceps. 


is  a  necessity — their  number  and  forms   approach  legion  :   that  which  has 
served  \\w  most  usefully  is  the  Hartmann  dressing-forceps  (Fig.  476). 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  one  more  general  remark  about  all 
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ear-instruments  which  permit  of  it — t.  e,  they  should  be  bent  at  an  angle  of 
about  135°,  instead  of  being  straight,  because  this  shape  allows  of  easier  and 
more  skilful  use,  and  avoids  the  objection  which  holds  against  all  straight 
instruments — viz.  that  with  them  the  index  finger  must  of  necessity  intrude 
more  or  less  upon  the  line  of  vision. 

Source  of  I/igfht. — In  ear-work  this  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Sun- 
lieht,  daylight  from  a  northern  window,  the  reflection  from  white  clouds,  a 
white  wall  or  fence,  cannot  any  of  them,  be  used  at  all  times.  Hence  arti- 
ficial light,  which  may  be  had  constantly  and  of  uniform  intensity,  must  be 
our  standby.  The  oxyhydrogen  flame,  the  incandescent  electric  light,  gas- 
light plain  or  modified  by  the  Welsbach  burner,  the  kerosene  lamp,  the  old- 
fashioned  tallow-dip,  have  all  of  them  their  uses ;  but  for  routine  work  my 
preference  is  for  the  Welsbach  burner. 

Technic  of  Bxamination. — The  ear  to  be  examined  should  be  turned 
away  from  the  light  and  toward  the  examiner,  the  light  being  about  on  a  level 
with  the  patient's  ear.  The  examiner  should  always  use  the  same  eye,  thus 
training  it  to  do  the  best  possible  work,  and  should  with  the  chosen  eye 
always  make  the  observations  through  the  perforation  in  the  center  of  the 
head-mirror.  The  other  eye  should  always  be  kept  open,  both  to  avoid 
fatigue  and  to  locate  the  direction  of  the  reflected  light  and  to  aid  in  focus- 
sing it  more  quickly  upon  the  ear.  This  being  done,  the  auricle,  the  concha, 
and  so  much  as  possible  of  the  canal  should  be  carefully  observed  before  a 
speculum  is  introduced ;  otherwise  affections  of  these  parts  may  be  hidden 
by  the  speculum  and  entirely  overlooked.  Should  pieces  of  epithelium  or 
cenimen  be  in  the  way,  remove  them  carefully ;  should  the  canal-walls  be 
found  swollen,  as  from  furuncle,  introduction  of  the  speculum  may  be  too 
painful  and  have  to  be  postponed ;  in  such  a  case  the  evident  swelling, 
together  with  the  history,  perhaps  sufficing  for  a  diagnosis. 

Having  the  light  properly  focussed,  and  having  chosen  a  speculum  of 
appropriate  size,  it  is  introduced  as  follows :  Seize  the  upper  outer  part  of 
the  patient's  auricle,  if  the  right  one,  between  the  middle  and  ring  fingers, 
if  the  left  one,  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  of  the  left  hand,  and, 
supposing  the  case  to  be  an  adult,  pull  the  auricle  firmly  upward,  outward, 
and  a  little  backward  to  straighten  the  canal ;  then  with  the  right  hand 
introduce  the  speculum,  with  a  slight  rotary  motion,  inward  past  the  fre- 
quently existing  hairs,  etc.  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  canal,  arid  grasp  it 
between  the  left  thumb  and  index  finger,  the  right  hand  being  thus  left 
free  for  other  manipulations.  Epithelial  flakes,  cerumen,  pus,  etc.  obstruct- 
ing the  view  must  be  remove<l  by  the  appropriate  instruments,  so  that  an 
unimpeded  view  of  the  tympanic  membrane  may  be  obtained.  An  occasional 
difficulty  is  an  unduly  prominent  antero-inferior  canal-wall,  but  practice  in 
changing  a  little  the  line  of  vision  and  the  {wsition  of  the  speculum  will 
overcome  this.  In  exceptional  cases  the  presence  of  the  speculum  in  the  ear 
gives  rise  to  a  troublesome  ear-cough,  and  still  more  rarely  to  a  feeling  of 
faintness  or  positive  fainting,  or  even  to  epileptiform  attacks.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  patient  becomes  rapidly  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
speculum. 

Appearances  of  the  Canal. — The  epidermis  lining  the  normal  canal 
has  an  opaque  whitish  color.  Under  pnthoUygkul  conditions  the  walls  may 
become  hyperemic,  may  be  the  seat  of  localized  or  diffuse  swellings,  or  may 
show  serous  or  purulent  excretions,  ulcerations,  or  fistulse,  while  the  lumen  of 
the  canal  may  be  more  or  less  filled  with  serous,  mucous,  or  purulent  secre- 
tions, with  collections  of  cerumen  or  thrown-off  epithelium,  with  foreign 
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bodies,  or  with  tumors  (exostoses,  polypi,  etc.)  which  arise  either  from  its 
walls  or  from  the  tympanic  cavity. 

Appearances  of  tne  Tympakic  Membrane. — The  normal  membrane 

is  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  pearly  gray  in 

<^ « *        ^  color,  and  translucent,  with  certain  promi- 

I  ;  ;  I  nent  landmarks — the  short  process  of  the 

J  SI_j        ^--''''      malleus,  antcro-superiorly,  looking  much 

JtS^^^S^^^"         .h      ''^^  ^  small  pustule  (a,  Fig.  477),  with  the 

*  n^g|jM  vianuhrium  or  handle  of  tne  malleus  nm- 

#  -^f^ifcj;^^^I^P^^y  j^jj^g  from  it  downward  and  backward  to 

;     -.   V  Vi^^^i i   the  center  of  the  membrane,  the  umbo{i); 

It         --  iSHS^I^W^W *  antero-inferiorly  from  this  is  the  triangle 

\W^kI^^^ '  ^^  '^?*^*'  "^"^  ^^  light,"  or  light-reflex 

m V     jflp'^:  ;■  ■  ^  (w),  due  in  shape  and  position  to  the  con- 

x.^^:^  ^  cavo-convex  face  of  the  membrane   ;md 

Fio.  477.-The  normal  drumhead.  its  general  oblique  position  relative  to  the 

axis  of  the  canal,  whereby  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  observer's  mirror  strike  only  here  up<m  a  surface  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  vision — the  rule  being  that  any  j^oird  which  apj^ears 
brightly  illuminated  is  on  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  The 
margins  of  the  membrane  are  set  in  the  bony  tympanic  ring,  which  encircles 
it  completely  except  at  its  upper  part,  where  there  is  a  notch,  the  notch 
of  Rivinus.  Filling  in  this  space  above  the  short  process  is  the  JUtodd 
membrane  or  ShrapnelPs  membrane^  se{>arated  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
membrane,  the  tense  or  tubratiiig  membrane^  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
folds  {e.g.)y  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  membrane  and  running  forward  and 
backward  from  just  above  the  short  process. 

Pathologically  the  tympanic  membrane  may  present — 

(a)  Ghaneres  in  Color. — The  luster  may  be  lost,  with  general  dulness  and 
indistinctness  of  the  landmarks,  from  soaking,  loosening,  or  thickening  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  membrane  (drops,  syringing,  superficial  or  underlying 
inflammation).  Opacity  results  from  thickening  of  any  or  all  the  layers, 
either  of  the  whole  membrane  or  of  circumscribed  yellow  or  white  patches, 
single  or  multiple,  large  or  small,  due  to  fibrous  or  calcareous  degeneration, 
and  indicating,  as  a  rule,  severe  preceding  inflammation.  A  bright,  coppery 
appearance  is  due  to  a  congested  tynij)anic  mucosa.  A  dark,  hair-like  line, 
concave  upward  across  the  whole  membrane  or  across  either  anterior  or  pos- 
terior half,  or  both  (see  Fig.  467),  indicates  fluid  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  In 
hyperemia  the  individual  blood-vessels,  not  normally  sc»en,  become  visible 
along  the  malleus-handle  (see  Fig.  8,  Plate  11)  over  Shrapnell's  mem- 
brane, or  radiating  in  a  thick  network  over  the  rest  of  the  membrane,  which, 
in  the  higher  grades  of  inflammation,  becomes  pink  or  even  bright  red,  all 
the  landmarks  being  lost. 

(/>)  Changres  in  Surface. — The  normally  smooth  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane may  become  irregular  through  the  projection  of  ecchymoses,  vesicles, 
interstitial  abscesses,  gninulations,  |X)lypi,  or  through  the  wrinkling  due  to 
large  cicatrices,  or  to  atrophy,  or  to  loosening  of  the  superficial  epithelial 
layer,  from  disturbance  of  its  nutrition,  seen  occasionally  in  acute  under- 
lying inflammation. 

(c)  Changres  in  Position. — The  membrane  may  be  retracted  or  bulged, 
either  in  part  or  in  its  entirety.  Retraction,  as  a  whole,  is  usually  due  to  in- 
sufficient ventilation  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  is  recognized  by  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  api)earance  :  the  anterior  half  is  thrown  into  deeper  shadow  ; 
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the  short  process  is  unduly  prominent,  as  are  the  anterior  and,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  posterior  folds ;  the  malleus-handle  is  fore-shortened,  the  light- 
reflex  lessened  in  size  and  brilliancy  or  absent,  and  at  times  the  tympanic 
cavity's  inner  wall  and  other  structures  become  unduly  visible — viz.  the 
promontory  posteriorly,  the  round-window  niche  postero-inferiorly,  and  pos- 
tero-superiorly  the  descending  process  of  the  incus,  the  head  and  posterior 
cms  of  the  stai)es,  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle,  and,  finally,  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve  crossing  the  tympanic  cavity  just  below  the  posterior  fold. 
Circumscribed  retraction  is  due  to  the  indrawing  either  of  atrophic  areas,  which 
usually  have  ill-defined  margins,  or,  much  more  frequently,  of  thin  cicatrices, 
which  may  be  large  or  small,  single  or  multiple,  adherent  or  non-adherent, 
with  margins,  however,  as  a  rule,  definite  and  cleanly  cut.  These  localized 
depressions  appear  thinner,  more  translucent,  and,  when  not  adherent,  more 
movable  than  the  surrounding  membrane,  and  they  not  infrequently  present 
at  their  dee{>er  portions  a  larger  or  smaller  light  reflex.  Bulging  of  the 
membrane,  either  localized  or  general,  is  usually  caused  by  fluid  in  the 
tympanic  cavity. 

(f/)  Loss  of  Substance. — Perforations  vary  in  size  from  a  pinhole  to 
absence  of  almost  the  whole  membrane.  They  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
either  the  vibrating  or  the  flaccid  membrane,  or  be  present  in  both  simultane- 
ously. They  present  as  circular,  elliptical,  oval,  kidney-  or  heart-shaped  open- 
ings, through  which  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane  becomes  visible.  Two, 
three,  or  four  perforations  of  the  same  membrane  are  occasionally  seen,  and 
among  the  great  rarities  may  be  mentioned  the  sieve-like  perforations  which 
at  times  accompany  tubercular  or  diphtheritic  otitis  media.  It  should  be 
noted  whether  the  margins  of  the  perforation  are  red  and  raw,  as  in  recent 
active  perforations,  or  white  and  cicatricial,  as  in  permanent  openings.  In 
examining  for  suspected  perforation  it  is  of  the  greatest  importimce  that  the 
whole  surface  of  tne  membrane  should  be  swept  over  with  the  eye,  particu- 
larly near  the  margins ;  and  on  no  account  should  Shrapnell's  membrane  be 
overlooked,  that  part  from  which  we  obtain  evidence  of  the  most  serious  of 
middle-ear  troubles  (see  Plate  11). 

The  diagnosis  of  perforations  is,  as  a  rule,  easy,  but  is  at  times  difficult, 
particularly  so  of  the  very  small  and  the  very  large  ones — in  the  former 
oecause  the  size  permits  the  edges  to  completely  overlie  one  another,  making 
a  diagnosis  by  unaided  inspection  at  times  impossible  ;  in  the  latter,  in  which 
— €.  g,  the  whole  vibrating  membrane,  including  the  malleus-handle  and 
short  process,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  suppurative  process,  because  we 
have  not  the  edges  of  the  perforation  sufficiently  in  evidence  to  aid  the  eye  to 
establish  the  two  planes — that  for  the  perforation  margins  and  that  for  the 
inner  tympanic-cavity  wall.  In  the  difficult  cases  the  following  aids  to  diag- 
nosis may  be  mentioned  : — 1.  A  perforation  whistle  can  usually  be  obtained 
by  forcing  air,  by  some  of  the  methods  to  be  described,  from  the  nose,  through 
the  Eustachian  tube,  out  through  the  perforated  membrane.  2.  If  before 
using  the  air-douche  in  a  given  case  the  external  canal  is  thoroughly  dried, 
and  after  using  it  fluid  is  found,  its  presence  is  almost  certain  proof  of  a 
perforation.  3.  Another  proof  is  furnished  by  the  passage  of  fluid  into  the 
naso-pharynx  when  syringing  an  ear.  4.  A  j>erforation  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  mucus  in  the  water  with  which  an  ear  has  been  syringed.  5.  A 
pulsating  light-reflex  seen  in  the  depth  of  a  canal  means  with  the  greatest 
probability  a  perforated  membrane. 

To  ^distinguish  perforations  from  cicatrices  and  atrophic  spots,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the   above  guides,    there   are   two   instruments  which,  as   aids  to 
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dioffnoais,  should  be  the  constant  companions  of  the  aurist  The  first  of 
these  is  the  bent  probe  and  blunt  hook  (see  Fig.  475),  whose  use  is  to  deter- 
mine the  point  of  insertion,  consistence  and  mobility  of  tumors  ov  inflamma- 
tory new  growths  (polypi,  exostoses,  funmcles),  to  determine  the  presence  of 
fistulous  openings  or  of  bone-caries,  as  well  as  by  actual  touch  to  investigate 
the  surface  of  tiie  membrane  (perforations,  etc.).  The  other  instrument  is 
Siegl^a  pneumatic  speculum,  or  suction  speculum  (Fig.  478). 


Fig.  478.— Siegle's  speculum,  the  small  end  made  to  fit  air-tight  into  the  canal,  and  the  large  end 
closed  by  a  glass  set  in  at  an  angle  and  fitted  with  means  to  condense  and  rarefy  the  air  in  the  auditory 
canal. 

To  the  examiner  illuminating  the  canal  through  the  air-tight  speculum 
will  thus  be  disclosed  whether  the  mobility  of  the  malleus  is  impaired  or 
whether  the  membrane  is  relaxed ;  sunken  cicatricial  pouches  can  be  distin- 
guished from  open  perforations,  adhesions  of  the  membrane  or  of  depressed 
cicatrices,  or  of  the  malleus-handle  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
can  be  made  out;  and  not  infrequently  collections  of  pus  in  the  attic  or 
antrum  can  be  detected  and  emptied  by  this  apparatus. 

V.  EXAMINATION  OF  NOSE,  NASO-PHABTNX,  AND  FHAB7NX. 

Since  so  many  of  the  middle-ear  diseases  have  their  origin  in  the 
approaches  to  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  examination  of  the  nose,  naso- 
pharynx, and  pharynx  may  well  be  made  preliminary  to  an  investigation  of 
the  middle  ear.  For  the  details  of  such  examination  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  appropriate  chaptei's,  s|)ecial  attention  being  given  to  the  following 
points :  1.  In  the  examination  of  the  fauces,  to  the  activity  of  the  palatal  mus- 
cles during  phonation,  these  being  also  tubal  muscles ;  2.  To  the  appearance  of 
the  naso-pharynx,  and  especially  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  by 
jX)sterior  rhinoscopy  ;  3.  To  the  patency  of  each  nostril  in  relation  to  respira- 
tion, ventilation,  and  Eustachian  catheterization. 

VI.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAB. 

As  preliminary  to,  and  really  a  part  of,  investigation  of  the  middle  ear 
must  first  be  considered  the  different  means  of  determining  the  patency  of 
the  Eustachian  tube.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this,  three  methods  may  be 
used  : 

1.  As  giving  a  valuable  preliminary  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  tubes 
may  be  tried  Politzer's  ex]>eriment  of  holding  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  in 
front  of  the  patient's  open  nostrils,  when,  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  if 
the  tubes  are  jmtulous,  the  vibrations  are  more  distinctly  heard  by  the  patient. 
The  rationale  is  of  course  plain  :  the  act  of  swallowing  opens  the  tubes  when 
they  are  normally  patulous,  and  the  sound  passes  through  them  into  the  tym- 
|mnic  cavity.     Negatively,  if  under  these  conditions  the  patient  hears  the 
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vibrations  on  one  side  only  or  fails  to  hear  them  on  either  side,  it  is  evidence 
in  the  former  case  of  tubal  obstruction  on  the  side  on  which  the  fork  was  not 
heard ;  in  the  latter  case  tubal  obstruction  on  both  sides  is  to  be  suspected. 

2.  Inflation  of  the  Bar,  with  Auscultation.— Several  methods  of 
inflation  are  in  vogue,  with  all  of  which  auscultation  may  be  carried  out, 
with  by  far  the  most  success,  however,  in  the  first  method  to  be  described 
— viz. : 

A.  Inflation  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  Catheter. — The  instruments 
necessary  for  this  are — (a)  Eustachian  catheter,  made  of  metal  or  hard  rubber 
(to  the  latter  I  give  the  preference),  5^  to  6  inches  long,  and  made  in  three 
sizes ;  its  last  inch,  the  tip  or  beak,  is  gently  curved  till  the  point  makes 
with  the  shank  an  angle  of  140°  to  150°  ;  the  large  end  is  funnel-shaped  to 
fit  a  corresponding  tip  on  the  air-bag,  bottle,  etc.,  and  has  on  it  a  ring  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  the  tip  of  the  catheter.  (6)  An  air-bag,  single 
or  double,  (c)  The  auscultation-tube,  which  has  been  miscalled  an  "oto- 
scope," consisting  of  a  piece  of  light  rubber  tubing  24  to  30  inches  long,  having 
at  the  ends  olive-shai>ed  pieces — one  white,  the  other  black,  so  that  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  the  same  one  always  used  by  the  ex- 
aminer. With  this  the  sounds  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanic  cavity  are  observed.  Before  describing 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  the  following  general  remarks  may  be  in 
place :  Catheterization  should  be  performed  with  both  patient  and  physician 
in  the  sitting  position ;  the  patient's  head  should  be  in  such  position  that  the 
floor  of  the  nose  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  horizontal.  While  a  head-rest  is 
useful,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  ;  secretion  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  v 
removed  (by  blowing,  etc.)  from  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx ;  a  dash  of 
cocain  may  without  disadvantage  l>e  applied  to  the  nostrils.  The  patient 
should  keep  the  eyes  open,  should  on  no  account  hold  the  breath,  but  should 
breathe  through  the  nose ;  it  is  well  to  occupy  the  patient's  hands  by  giving 
them  the  air-bag  to  hold  ;  then  with  the  diagnostic  tube  in  place,  dip  the 
already  disinfected  catheter  into  water  or  oil,  blow  through  it  to  empty  it  and 
to  see  that  the  lumen  is  clear,  and  proceed  to  iniroduce  the  cathete?*. 

With  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  resting  on  the  patient's  forehead  and 
nose,  where  they  should  remain  until  the  end  of  the  procedure,  the  tip  of  the 
nose  being  moderately  elevated  by  the  left  thumb,  the  catheter  is  held  like  a 
pen  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  is  entered, 
m  almost  a  vertical  position,  into  the  nostril  until  the  beak  passes  over  the 
initial  eminence  on  the  floor  of  the  nose.  It  is  then  rapidly  brought  to  a 
horizontal  i)osition,  and  passed  gently  backward  until  the  beak  is  felt  to 
touch  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall ;  if  the  catheter  is  brought  too  slowly  to 
the  horizontal  position,  the  tip,  instead  of  passing  along  the  floor  of  the  nose, 
may  easily  enter  the  middle  meatus.  Another  important  consideration  is  to 
hold  the  catheter  as  lightly  as  possible,  not  firmly  grasped,  when,  with. almost 
inappreciable  force  from  behind,  it  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  find  its  own 
way  through  the  nostril.  Up  to  this  point — viz.  finding  the  posterior  pha- 
ryngeal wall  with  the  beak  of  the  catheter — the  two  methods  to  be  described 
of  finding  the  mouth  of  the  tube  are  identical.  By  the  first  and  certainly 
the  easier  method  the  beak,  as  indicated  by  the  ring  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
catheter,  is  turned  toward  the  side  to  be  catheterized  into  the  fossa  of  Rosen- 
muller ;  it  is  then  drawn  gently  outward  for  from  ^  to  |  of  an  inch,  when 
the  impression  is  given,  and  after  a  little  practice  readily  recognized,  of  the 
beak  turning  downward  as  it  passes  the  prominent  posterior  lip  of  the  tube- 
mouth,  followed,  as  it  enters  this,  by  a  distinct  feeling  of  turning  upward 
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again.  It  should  now,  the  ring  pointing  toward  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye, 
be  firmly  grasped  between  tlie  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the 
other  fingers  remaining  in  position  on  the  patient's  nose ;  the  operator's  hand, 
the  catheter  and  the  patient's  head  becoming  thus,  as  it  were,  one  body,  so 
that  movements  of  the  latter  do  not  displace  the  catheter.  By  the  second 
method,  instead  of  turning  the  beak  of  the  catheter  toward  the  side  to  be 


Fig.  479.— Introduction  of  catheter,  first  method. 


Fig.  480.— Second  method. 


catheterized,  it  is  turned  toward  the  opposite  side,  drawn  forward  until  the 
beak  is  felt  to  impinge  against  the  posterior  edge  of  the  na.sal  septum,  and  is 
then  rotated  downward  through  an  arc  of  200°,  when  it  will,  as  a  great 
general  rule,  enter  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  is  to  be  grasped  as  before. 
Air  is  now  blown  through  the  catheter  and  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  and  the  important  information  gained  from  the  auscultation- 
tube  is  to  be  noted. 

Auscultatory  Sounds. — These  are  produced  either  at  the  pharyngeal 
end  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  in  the  tube  itself,  or  in  the  tympanic  cavity. 
With  the  parts  in  a  normal  condition  there  is  heard  with  each  compression  of 
the  air-bag  a  soft,  dry,  blowing  sound,  together  with  a  slight  thud  or  ira|)act 
sound  of  the  current  of  air  against  the  tympanic  membrane.  Pathological 
conditions  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  in  the  tube,  or  in  the  naso-pharynx  change 
the  character  of  the  sounds  heard  in  a  more  or  less  characteristic  way — e.g. 
the  crackling  rAlos  of  fluid  in  the  tym])anic  cavity,  the  whistle  with  a  per- 
forated mombmue,  the  high-pitched  rather  distant  sounds  due  to  a  narrowed 
Eustachian  tube,  the  coarse  distant  rasping  due  to  mucus  in  the  pharyngeal 
end  of  the  tubes.  These  sounds  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  practice 
enal>ling  one  to  locjdize  their  source  and  to  gain  important  knowltKlge  of 
tlie  conditions  ])resent. 

Obstacles  to  Catheterization. — These  are  met  with  in  the  nose  in 
the  form  of  (lefl(*ctions,  ri(l<r(»s,  and  spurs  of  the  nasal  septum ;  and  in  the 
naso-]>harynx  in  the  form  of  variations  in  the  location  and  prominence  of 
the  pharyngeal  extremity  of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  different  cases ;  and  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  same  case  in  the  varying  width  of  the  naso-pharynx,  and 
from  muscular  contraction  due  to  the  ]>resencc  of  the  c^itheter  in  the  naso- 
pharynx. Skill  and  patience  will  usually  succee<l  in  getting  the  catheter 
past  the  nasid  obstructions ;  if  not,  a  catheter  with  a  larger  curve  to  the 
tip  may  be  passed  through  the  other  nostril.  Delicate  manipulation  with 
differently  curved  catheters  or  with  the  siune  catheter  differently  moulde<l,  at 
the  sjune  time  insisting  that  the  patient  breathe  through  the  nose,  will  over- 
come the  obstacles  met  with  in  the  naso-pharynx.  Timidity  of  a  patient 
when  catheterized  for  the  first  time,  and  the  discomfort  to  all  patients  in 
whom  difficulties  are  encountered,  may  be  gre»atly  lessened  or  entirely  avoided 
by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  cocain  solution. 
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Danglers  of  Catheterization. — Emphysema,  even  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences, has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  catheter  with  highly 
condensed  air ;  but  with  the  hand  apparatus,  some  form  of  which  is  at  present 
almost  universally  used,  even  slight  emphysema  should  never  result.  The 
experience  of  one  of  my  colleagues  leads  me  to  utter  a  word  of  warning 
against  the  careless  use  of  the  catheter  in  elderly  persons  with  fragile  blood- 
vessels and  an  apoplectic  tendency.  A  rare  but  not  dangerous  result  of 
catheterization  is  severe  dizziness  or  even  momentary  imconsciousness,  due  to 
sudden  disturbance  of  labyrinthine  pressure.  It  may  be  avoided  by  begin- 
ning the  inflation  very  gently,  when,  if  no  unpleasant  symptoms  follow,  the 
strength  of  the  air-current  may  be  increase^!.  Another  occasional  result, 
never  in  my  experience  attended  with  serious  consetjuenees,  is  rupture 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  although  this  accident  is  more  frequent  with 
Politzer's  method  of  inflation. 

Substitutes  for  Catheterization. — The  other  methods  of  inflation  in 
common  use  are  those  known  as  Valsalva's  and  Politzer's. 

B.  The  Vals€ilva  method  consists  of  an  attempt  to  blow  the  nose  with 
the  mouth  tightly  shut  and  the  nose  closed  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  when, 
if  one  or  both  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  normally  patulous,  the  air  will  enter 
one  or  both  of  the  tympanic  cavities.  This  method  has  a  certain  diagnostic 
value,  l>eciiuse  it  permits  the  examiner  to  watch  the  tympanic  membrane 
(hiring  the  act  of  inflation  and  to  note  the  effect  of  the  increased  intratym- 
panic  pressure. 

C.  Politzer's  method  requires  an  air-bag,  the  Politzer  bag  (8  oz.  capacity), 
and  a  nose-piece,  preferably  a  conical  hard-rubber  one  large  enough  to  oc- 
clude one  nostril,  which  is  best  connec^ted  with  the  air-bag  by  means  of  from 
8  to  12  inches  of  rubber  tubing.  The  idea  of  the  original  Politzer  method 
and  of  its  many  modifications  is  to  blow  air  into  one  nostril,  the  other 
l)eing  occluded,  at  the  moment  when  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  are  by 
some  maneuver  forced  back  against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  shutting 
off*  the  naso-pharynx  from  the  throat  below  it.  Politzer  accomplished  this 
hy  having  the  patient  take  a  small  mouthful  of  water  and  swallow  it  at  a 
given  signal  (nodding  the  head,  the  wonl  "  now,"  or  counting  up  to  three) ; 
simultaneously,  one  nostril  being  closed  by  the  nose-])iece  of  the  Politzer 
bag,  the  other  by  pressure  of  the  operator's  fingers,  the  air-bag  is  compressed, 
when  the  air,  being  shut  off*  from  going  elsewhere,  passes  through  the  Eu- 
stachian tubes  and  penetrates  the  tympanic  cavities.  Another  plan,  which 
almost  always  succeeds,  and  which  I  greatly  prefer  because  of  its  freedom 
from  discomfort  to  the  patient,  is  to  have  the  patient  close  the  lips  and  puff^ 
the  cheeks  out  forcibly,  or  he  may  be  directed  to  utter  in  rapid  succession  the 
syllables  " hick,"  " hack,"  "  hock."  The  crjing  of  very  young  children 
usually  accomplishes  the  same  puqwse.  Auscultiition  in  the  Valsalva  and 
Politzer  methods  does  not  give  very  much  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  middle  ear,  excepting  only  if  there  is  a  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  when  the  perforation-whistle  becomes  very  evident,  often  with- 
out, as  well  as  with,  the  auscultation-tube. 

Comparative  Value  of  Catheterization  and  Politzerization.— 
Inflation  with  the  catheter  has,  as  a  diagnostic  measure,  the  following  advan- 
tages over  Politzerization  :  It  enables  the  surgeon  to  measure  the  force  needed 
to  propel  air  into  the  tympanum  ;  he  can,  by  repeating  the  inflation,  study 
the  auscultation-sounds  and  make  therefrom  valuable  deductions ;  it  depends 
for  success  upon  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  and  not  upon  the  patient's  attempts 
to  close  the  naso-pharynx.     Catheterization  of  children  under  twelve  years 
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of  age  is  difficult,  however,  and  in  them,  fortunately,  the  Eustachian  tubes 
being  relativ^ely  shorter  and  of  larger  caliber,  more  information  can  be 
gained  from  the  auscultatory  sounds  with  Politzerization  than  in  the  adult 
Hence  Politzer's  method  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  should  be  limited  to  chil- 
dren, and  of  course  to  those  few  adults  in  whom,  owing  to  nasal  obstruction, 
catheterization  cannot  be  carried  out.  The  diagnostic  value  of  inflation  lies 
in  the  comparison  of  the  patency  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced, and  has  been  so  well  summarized  by  Grant  that  I  quote  from  him : 
"  Patency  much  diminished  and  improvement  on  inflation  very  considerabk 
would  indicate  a  narrowing  (catarrhal)  of  the  Eustachian  tube  without  sig- 
nificant tympanic  disease.  Paiency  much  diminished  and  improvement  on 
inflation  very  moderate  would  indicate  simultaneous  affection  of  the  tube  and 
tympanum,  in  the  more  favorable  exudative  form  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
middle  ear.  Patency  noi^mcd  and  improvement  on  inflation  little  or  none  would 
indicate  a  primary  affection  of  the  tympanum,  as  in  the  obstinate  dry  or 
sclerotic  form  of  chronic  catarrh.  Patency  normal  and  hearing  made  worse 
by  inflation  would  indicate  a  healthy  middle  ear  and  pure  nerve-deafness. 
Immense  improvement  on  inflationy  followed  by  speedy  or  almost  immediate 
return  to  the  previous  degree  of  dulness  of  hearing,  is  characteristic  of  relax- 
ation of  the  membrane." 

3.  The  Eustachian  Bougie. — The  third  method  of  investigating 
the  patency  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  that  by  means  of  the  EuMachian 
bougie.  If  an  obstruction  exists,  the  procedures  already  outlined  will 
have  demonstrated  the  fact,  the  diagnostic  use  of  the  bougie  consisting 
in  locating  the  seat  and  degree  of  such  stenosis.  My  preference  is  for 
the  flexible,  probe-pointed  celluloid  bougies,  which  come  in  four  sizes. 
The  smaller  sizes  should  always  be  tried  first.  Before  introduction  two 
marks  should  always  be  made,  with  ink  or  otherwise,  on  the  end  of  the 
bougie  toward  the  operator,  one  indicating  when  it  is  leaving  the  catheter 
to  enter  the  tube,  tne  other,  IJ  inches  farther  back,  indicating  the  point 
beyond  which  the  bougie  should  not  be  introduced.  The  catheter  hav- 
ing been  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  bougie  is  passed  rapidly  down 
to  the  first  mark,  then  very  gently  pushed  farther,  when,  if  it  is  entering  the 
tube,  the  sensiition  conveyed  to  the  finger  becomes,  after  a  little  practice,  easily 
recognizable,  the  patient  having  at  the  same  time  a  sensation  of  sticking 
directly  in  the  ear.  If  an  obstruction  is  met  requiring  considerable  force  to 
overcome,  the  bougie  must  be  withdrawn  and  a  smaller  one  substituted. 
Stenoses  are  most  frecjuont  in  the  first  inch  (the  cartilaginous  portion),  there 
being  always  moderate  narrowing  at  the  isthmus  of  the  tube.  Having  thus 
located  the  stricture,  and  at  the  first  attempt,  or  after  repetitions  gotten  the 
bougie  past  it,  air  will  be  found  to  enter  the  tympanic  cavity  after  its  with- 
drawal much  more  freely  than  before.  One  precaution  never  to  l>e  forgotten 
is  to  examine  the  bougie  carefully  after  withdrawing  it,  and,  if  the  slightest 
trace  of  blocxl  is  found,  not  to  inflate,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  emphysema. 
Another  general  precaution  as  to  passing  the  bougie  is  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion must  be  jwrformed  with  the  utmost  patience,  gentleness,  and  caution,  the 
patience  extending,  if  necessary,  to  four  or  five  sittings  before  the  stricture 
is  finally  overcome. 
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J  mm,  a  soap  vvliitii  ciiti  he  casijy  washed  away,  to  tavor  trie  onniKing  up  ol 
tlie  epithelial  mass  and  its  removal  pi(*ceineal  l)y  syringing  or  the  forceps. 
In  all  eases  of  the  use  of  tire  caustic  |»otash  in  tfjis  manner  tlie  skin  of  the 
external  canal  slionh!  be  moistened  with  weak  acetic  acid  U\  nentralii^e  the 
effect  of  any  excess  of  caustic  potash  winch  nouhJ  otherwise  irritate  the  skin. 

In  the  flacttxating  hyperemias  of  the  auricle,  which  are  dtten  a 
great  souree  of  discomfort  in  lu  iirotie  Hibjiets,  tlu're  isdcniandeil  not  only  the 
Tt>cal  application  of  cold  and  niihl  astringent  solutions,  ffut  also  an  attenii^m 
to  the  geneml  health  wiiich  comes  nitn'c  distinctly  within  the  domain  of  the 
general  practitioner ;  while  for  the  chronic  iiyperemia  the  a])j*lieation  of 
astringent  s^ilutions  and  of  c<ioling  ointments  may  \w  further  acconi]ianied 
by  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic. 

As  primary  erysipelas  of  the  auricle  is  very  rare,  ami  as  the  implica- 
tion of  the  skin  of  Hie  anricle  oecurs  nsnally  in  the  conrse  of  an  attack  «»f 
erysii»elas  originating  elst^where,  the  general  treatment  is  that  inilieatcd  by 
the  demand  for  antijjyretics  and  an tiph logistics  ;  and  the  local  treatment  may 
l>e  limited  to  the  application  of  co(»ling  solutions^  antiseptic  or  astringent,  as, 
for  instance,  *»f  oleates  and  powders,  oxitl  of  zinc,  and  starch — exccjition 
being  taken  to  such  as  discolor  the  skin,  and  thereby  interfere  with  h>cal 
observation  of  the  progress  of  the  case. 

In  tlie  treatment  of  eczema  the  dilferent  manifestations  <»f  this  skin- 
disease  must  be  consiilered,  and  thesi*  vary  not  oidy  witli  the  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  in  the  external  au<litorv  canal  with  the  portion  of  the  skin  impli- 
catKh  At  the  outer  end  of  tlie  canal,  for  instance,  where  the  skin  is  thick 
and  stu<lded  with  cerumen  and  oil-glands,  a  very  cmisiderablc  edema  some- 
timt^s  nuirks  that  stage  of  the  atrcction  in  ^vhicli  the  skin  of  tlie  inner  ])or- 
tion  may  be  bathed  in  a  serous  exndation  or  firmly  encased  in  dried  serum 
crnsts,  lui  the  moist  stage  the  Bnrface  should  be  carefully  dried  and 
jKiwdered,  eitfu^r  Avith  simple  rice-powder  or  rice- powder  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  powder chI  cahmud  ;  and  in  the  eases  of  intertrigo  in  <"hildren,  in  addi- 
tion a  light  gauze  compress  nniy  be  placed  iK-hind  the  aurich  ,  in  onler  to 
suppirt  it  and  prevent  the  ajiposition  of  the  denuded  surlac(*s  of  the  posterior 
pt^rtion  of  the  concha  and  mastoid  region.  W'liere  crusts  have  formed  as  a 
T^ult  of  the  dr^'ing  of  the  scrum  nnngled  with  the  desquamated  e]>idermis, 
they  #^hi»uld  be  removed  only  with  care,  and  may  require  softening  to  (^ifeet 
thiSi  which  nuiy  be  done  witli  vaselin  ap]died  by  means  of  tlie  cotton*tipped 
probe  or  a  camers-hair  bruslL  After  removal  of  tlie  crusts;  the  ex]iose<l  parts 
should  be  smeare<l  with  a  diachylon  ointment  or  witli  some  astringent  oint* 
ment  having  vaselin  for  its  liase,  the  auricle  Ijcing  protected  at  night  by  com- 
presses  s<xiked  in  ointment,  and  the  external  auditory  eanal  carelnlly  anointed 
in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  a  cotton-tipjied  prolje.  In  cases  of  obsti- 
nate exndation  at  the  iinier  end  of  the  canal  pencil lin;^  with  weak  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver  are  of  service,  and  tins  application  is  also  especially 
useful  in  the  squamous  stage.  Internal  treatment,  exce(>t  in  so  far  as  direc- 
tions as  to  general  hygiene  and  diet  are  coneerne<l,  is  rarely  denianded, 
except  rn  children,  in  whom  the  a*! ministration  of  tonicp,  ei^pecially  iron, 
the  Todids,  and  arsenic  are  sometimes  imlicated. 

HerpeSj  which  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease  and  which  refiuires  very  little 
l<x*al  attention,  is  accoinjianied  by  very  severe  pain,  which  may  be  m>metimes 
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relieved  by  local  application  of  solutions  of  cocain,  or,  in  default  of  the 
operation  of  the  local  remedy,  by  the  internal  administration  of  a  narcotic. 

In  cases  of  lupus,  in  addition  to,  or  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for,  the 
surgical  proce<lure  of  curetting,  applications  may  be  made  of  caustic  potash, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  the  thermocautery,  the  surfaces  to  be  treated  having 
been  previously  cocainized. 

The  most  common  manifestations  of  83rpliili8  in  the  external  ear  are 
those  occurring  in  the  form  of  condylomata  and  ulcerations  of  the  external 
canal,  which  require,  in  addition  to  the  general  treatment,  cauterization  of 
the  granulations  with  silver  and  dusting  with  calomel,  the  latter  powder  being 
especially  useful  in  cases  in  which  the  granulations  and  ulcerations  are  accom- 
panied by  an  eczema  of  other  and  adjoining  portions  of  the  skin. 

In  fttrunculosis  of  the  external  canal,  in  addition  to  the  surgical  treatment 
and  the  application  of  ear-baths,  carbolized  oil  or  oleate  of  morphia  saturating 
a  soft  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  is  of  service.  The  possibility  of  infection 
from  the  micro-organisms  which  have  been  found  in  the  boils  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind ;  and  where  this  is  the  case  instillation  of  sublimate  alcohol,  of 
borated  alcohol,  and  insufflation  of  Iwric  acid  should  be  resorted  to  in  addi- 
tion to  the  surgical  treatment.  After  subsidence  of  the  follicular  inflamma- 
tion the  skin  is  very  apt  to  be  somewliat  thickened,  dry,  and  desquamating, 
and  there  is,  as  would  be  expected  under  these  circumstances,  often  consider- 
able itching,  the  attempt  to  relieve  which  by  ordinary  methods  of  scratching 
or  rubbing  often  serves  only  to  bring  about  a  further  infection  of  the  skin 
and  a  repetition  of  the  furunculosis.  Under  these  conditions,  the  eentle 
application,  on  a  cotton-tippe<l  prol)e,  of  an  ointment  of  salicylic  acid  and 
tincture  of  benzoin  with  vaselin,  lightly  smeared  over  the  skin,  is  often 
of  service;  while  other  interference  on  the  part  of  the  patient  than 
this  should  be  limited  to  pressure  uix)n  the  tragus  or  rubbing  only  of  the 
external  ear. 

Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  external  canal  usually  occurs  as  the 
result  of  injury  or  in  the  course  of  a  follicular  inflammation.  The  prognosis 
is  speedily  favorable,  and  treatment,  in  addition  to  instillation  of  vrarm  anti- 
septic solutions  and  cold  applications  about  the  ear,  may  include  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  in  front  of  the  auricle  in  the  severe  cases,  or  the  more  dis- 
tinctly local  phlebotomy  of  incisions  into  the  skin  of  the  canal  itself. 

The  plant-growth  most  coniinonly  found  in  the  external  auditory  canal 
is  the  asporgillus,  but  in  all  cases  of  parasitic  otitis  externa  the  prognosis  is 
go<Kl,  as  the  plant-growth  is  speedily  and  eiiectually  removed  ov  frequent 
and  judicious  syringing,  and,  after  drying  of  the  ear,  the  instillation  of  alcohol 
and  the  insufflation  of  pow(lcre<l  boric  acid. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  internal  metlicjition  some- 
times plays  a  very  important  part  when  it  is  made  to  include  the  attention 
which  should  be  given  to  the  general  (^ausiitive  condition,  as  well  as  to  the 
local  manifestation  in  the  ear. 

In  the  acute  congestion  of  the  tympanum  accompanying  the  closure  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  incident  to  (?oryza  in  childhood,  as  well  as  in  the  conges- 
tions which  (H'cur  in  the  course  oi*  the  exanthemata,  bromid  of  potassium  or 
of  sodium,  given  in  small  and  re|>eated  doses,  is  an  imjK)rtant  adjuvant  to 
other  treatment ;  while  in  more  prolonged  congt\stions  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mastoid  cells  conse(|uent  u|>on  acute  otitis  media  in  the  adult,  a  small 
and  continucnl  dose  of  calomel  has  seemcnl  to  have  a  favorable  effec^t. 

So  large  is  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
"»^d  mastoid  cells,  and  so  subject  is  it  to  vaso-motor   influences,  that  the 
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demand  for  relief  in  acute  cases  is  one  which  sometimes  requires  medical  as 
well  as  surgical  interference ;  and,  while  the  latter  affords  certainly  the  readiest 
and  often  the  most  efficient  remedy,  the  fact  that  the  intimate  relationship  of 
the  middle  ear  through  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  with  the  general 
economy  makes  the  influence  to  be  exerted  upon  it  by  general  medication  a 
peculiarly  favorable  one.    The  experiment  of  Koosa  and  Hammond  upon  the 
effects  of  quinin    internally,  as  shown  by  ocular  observation  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  tympanic  membrane,  is  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  drug 
internally  administered  under  actual  observation  of  its  ultimate  effect ;  and 
similar  observations  upon  the  action  of  bromid  of  potassium  in  cases  of 
artificially  produced  congestion  of  the  middle  ear  show  that  while  the  larger 
doses,  from  15  to  50  gr.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  produce  a  more 
immediate  effect  in  the  lessening  of  the  capillary  circulation,  the  smaller  and 
continuous  doses,  from  1  to  5  gr.  every  hour,  have  a  cumulative  effect  in  the 
same  direction,  which  is  desirable  in  the  more  protracted  cases.      In  the 
simple,  una>mplicated  acute  congestion  of  the  middle  ear  in  childhood,  in 
addition  to  the  administration  of  the  bromids,  there  may  be  instilled  into'the 
painful  ear,  providing  always  that  no  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
exists,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropin  in  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and 
urater — the  purpose  of  this  mixture  being  to  provide  a  fluid  which  shall 
not  only  retain  neat,  but  shall  furnish  on  the  outside  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane a  fluid  of  greater  density  than  the  serum,  and  one  which,  therefore, 
will  favor  exosmosis  through  the  dermoid  layer ;  while  such  absorption  of 
the  atropia  as  is  possible   under  the  conditions   of  blood-tension  tends  to 
Allay  pain.     How  far  the  relief  experienced  in  the  cases  of  acute  earache  in 
ohildhood  on  instillation  of  this  solution  of  atropia,  as  recommended  by  Theo- 
bald, is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  atropia,  and  how  much  to  the  simple 
^ff<?ct   of  a  warm   application,  it   is   impossible  to   say  ;  but  the   clinical 
observation  of  its  use  certainly  commends  it.     Where  there  is  much  swell- 
ing of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  with  acute  closure  of  the  Eustachian 
"tube,  the  intranasal  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  cocain, 
\yy  causing  temporary  subsidence   of  congestion   and  swelling,  favors   the 
opening  of  the  Eustachian   tube,  the   drainage   of  fluid  from  the   middle 
«ar,  and  makes  inflation  by  means  of  the  Politzer  air-douche   or  catheter 
Ynore  easily  possible.     The  treatment  here  indicated  applies  equally  to  those 
cases  of  implication   of  the   middle  ear  in  the  acute   stages   of  the  exan- 
themata, but  internal  medication  may  be  of  service  also  in  the  aural  sequelffi 
of  these  diseases.     In  the  persistent  swelling  of  the  tympanic  mucous  mem- 
brane which  sometimes  follows  measles  in  young  children,  and  which  ap- 
parently lays  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  and  progressive  thickening  of 
the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of  the  middle  ear  in  later  life,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  iodids,  or,  preferably  of  the  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid,  is  ap- 
parently of  marked  benefit :  the  administration  of  the  latter  drug  may  begin 
shortly  after  recovery  fn)m  measles.      It  should  be  given   in   doses  of  a 
teaspoonftil  twice  or  thrice  daily  between  meals,  and  in  prescribing  may  be 
combined  with  one-fourth  part  of  sherry  wine  or  other  alcoholic  stimulant. 
The  effect  of  the  drug  should  be  watched,  and  in  the  event  of  the  appear- 
ance of  an  acute  coryza  or  facial  eruption  its  use  should  be  suspended  until 
these  symptoms  have  disappeared  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  better  effects  are  obtained 
by  giving  it  only  two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time,  with  intervals  of  one  and 
two  weeks'  abstention.     This   same  remedy  has  also  been  found  useful  in 
the  cases  of  nasal  and  naso-pharyngeal  c^xtarrh  which  are  apt  to  have  an 
important  and  deleterious  influence  upon  the  middle  ear ;  and  even  in  adults 
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in  cases  of  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation,  with  gradual  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  tympanum,  the  continued  use  of  the  syrup  of 
hydriodic  acid  has  seemed  to  he  of  service. 

In  cases  of  acute  perforation  of  the  tjrmpanic  membrane  in  very 
young  children,  as  well  as  in  the  suppurative  processes  accompanying  and  fol- 
lowing the  acute  exanthemati,  more  es|>ecially  scarlet  fever,  local  medication, 
which  accompanies  the  process  of  cleansing,  needs  to  be  adapted  to  one  or 
more  of  two  or  three  conditions.  In  the  serous  discharge  from  the  ear  which 
in  infants,  mingling  with  the  particles  of  desquamated  epidermis  in  the  canal 
and  with  light-colored  cerumen,  often,  to  superficial  observation,  simulates 
pus,  syringing  with  a  warm  weak  solution  of  the  sulphocarbolate  of  zinc  is 
more  serviceable  than  the  alkaline  washes,  because  the  congestion  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  canal  incident  to  the  congestion  of  the  middle  ear  favors 
an  exfoliation  of  the  delicate  epidermis,  and  renders  a  slightly  astringent 
application  acceptable.  In  cases  of  perforation,  with  distinct  mucous  or 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  ear,  especially  if  the  discharge  has,  as  is 
not  infrequently  the  case,  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  an  irritating  eff5?ct 
upon  the  skin  of  the  external  canal,  syringing  with  mild  alkaline  waters  or 
with  a  weak  solution  of  bi(!arbonate  of  soda  has  often  a  more  serviceable 
effect  than  the  use  of  astringent  solutions  or  the  insufflation  of  astringent  and 
antiseptic  powders.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  to  express  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  forcible  inflation  of  the  middle  ear  by  Politzerization 
in  cases  of  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  with  perfora- 
tion of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  very  young  children.  This  procedure, 
which  is  sometimes  strongly  advised,  and  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
passage  of  a  column  of  air  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  middle  ear 
and  out  through  the  opening  in  the  tympanic  membrane,  carrying  with  it  the 
accumulated  products  of  the  mucus-secreting  glands,  and  of  a  suppurative 
process — while  effective  in  its  purpose  in  temporarily  emptying  a  cavity  of 
small  capacity — subjects  the  structures  of  the  middle  ear  to  an  indefinite 
degree  of  disturbance ;  and  the  cavity,  moreover,  if  the  secretion  is  copious, 
immediately  refills.  Where  the  perforation  in  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  sufficient  to  permit  a  free  es^rcss  to  secretions  from  within,  the  outflow 
of  fluid  will  correspond  in  degree  to  the  degree  of  its  production  ;  and  the 
complete  emptying  of  the  cavity,  therefore,  has  for  its  pur|3ose  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  intratvnipanic  instillation  of  niediciited  solutions 
which  may  have  a  favorable  and  deterrent  effect  upon  the  freely  secreting 
lining  of  the  middle  ear.  The  attempt  to  effect  both  these  purposes,  as 
proposed  l)v  Van  Millingen,  in  syringing  through  the  Eustachian  tulie 
into  the  middle  ear,  with  exit  for  the  fluid  through  a  perforation  in  the 
tympanic  membrane,  was  found  to  result  in  a  <legree  of  violence  to  the 
affected  parts  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  deliaicy  of  structure.  In 
the  acute  suppurative  process  in  the  middle  ear,  both  in  children  and 
in  adults,  it  being  had  in  mind  that  congestion  and  edematous  infiltration 
are  ])rominent  conditions  of  the  early  stages,  it  stands  to  reason  that  palli- 
ative measures,  both  local  and  general,  are  first  in  order.  Locally,  these 
mtiy  include,  in  addition  to  the  direct  surgical  phlebotomy,  the  instillation 
into  the  ear  of  mild  alkaline  and  antiseptic;  solutions,  the  application  of  dry 
warmth  or,  in  cases  of  early  mastoid  congestion  with  pain  and  rise  of  tem- 
perature, the  application  of  cold  to  that  region  either  by  means  of  compresses, 
the  ic<*-l)ag,  or  the  Leiter  coil,  with  internal  administration  of  the  bromids,  of 
opiates,  if  necessjiry,  of  saline  laxatives  (upon  the  value  of  which  much 
stress  is  laid  by  the  early  English  authorities),  and  the  observance  of  a  light, 
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non-stimulating  diet.  In  these  cases  in  the  adult  also  the  freeing  of  the 
bowels,  followed  by  the  continuous  administration  of  a  mild  laxative  like 
calomel,  is  apparently  a  useful  adjuvant  to  other  treatment.  The  use  of 
calomel  in  the  small  and  continued  dose  in  cases  of  localized  inflammation 
was  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  whose  administration  of  this 
drug  was  based  uijjpn  long  exi)erience  at  a  time  when  a  much  higher  value 
was  put  upon  its  effect  than  at  present  obtains. 

In  chronic  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  cleansing  process  for  the  removal  of  the  discharge  both  from  the 
external  and  middle  ear,  and  the  use  of  the  alkaline  solutions  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  already  indicated  in  the  more  acute  cases,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  apply  astringent  solutions  or  powders  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon 
the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle 
ear  or  the  dermoid  lining  at  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  or 
-to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  undue  formation  of  granulomata.     In  all  cases, 
xi.fter  the  cleansing  has  been  effected  either  by  the  ordinary  syringe  or  the 
niiddle-ear  syringe,  the  surfaces  to  be  medicated  should  be  dried  as  thoroughly 
Ska  possible  by  means  of  a  cotton-tipped  probe  or  by  pledgets  of  absorbent 
<:3otton ;  and  in  old  cases  of  chronic?  suppurative  disease,  especially  where 
-fche  epitympanic  space  has   become  involved  or  where  there  are  evidences 
of  caries  of  the   l)ony  wall  of  that   cavity  or   of  the  ossicles,  the  drj'ing 
"process  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  parts 
"^irith  a  view  to  more  direct  local  application  of  astringents,  acids,  or  other 
^Bscharotics. 

In  the  simple    uncomplicated    chronic    suppurative   disea^se,  after 
^z^leansing  and  drying,  insufflation,  with  or  without  packing,  of  antiseptic 
;2)owders,  preferably  boric  acid,  acetanilid,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  may, 
suffice  as  treatment ;  although  the  instillation  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
^cid  in  alcohol  or  of  alcohol  alone  diluted  with  water  to  a  point  at  which  it 
^an  he  easily  borne  in  the  ear,  w^ill  serve  to  shrink  the  smaller  granulomata, 
^which,  springing  from  ulcerated  surfaces,  both  tend  to  increase  the  volume 
of  purulent  discharge  and  sometimes,  by  their  unfavorable  position  to  block 
its  exit.     Further  and  localized  applications  to  the  granulations  or  polypi 
may  be  made  by  use  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  a  cotton- 
tipped  probe,  or  of  such  astringents  as  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  ferric  alum, 
or,  in  the  case  of  firmer  polypi,  of  escharotics;  while  weak  sulphuric  acid, 
the  contiguous  surfaces  being  guarded  by  moistening  them   with   a  weak 
alkaline  solution,  may  sometimes  be  employed  as  an  application  to  carious 
bone  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  the  curette. 

In  cases  of  chronic  non-suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear 
local  medication,  except  such  as  is  limited  to  applications  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  is  of  (H>mparatively  little  service,  unless  we  may  include  under  this 
head  the  mechanical  operations  which  affect  the  circulation  in  the  tympanic 
membrane  and  the  middle  ear,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Politzer  method  of  an 
air-tight  seal  at  the  outer  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  absorption  of 
the  enclosed  air  by  the  dermoid  lining  of  the  canal  producing  a  partial 
vacuum.  This  not  only  results  in  a  preponderating  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  drumhead,  but  also  in  an  increase  of  the  capillary 
circulation  of  the  lining,  not  only  of  the  external  canal,  but  also  in  a  lesser 
d^ree  of  that  of  the  middle  ear.  The  various  processes  of  massage,  having 
for  their  purpose  an  increase  in  the  mobility  of  the  drumhead  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  sound-transmitting  apparatus,  tend  also  by  increasing  the  circu- 
lation in  these  parts  to  stimulate  the  absorl)ent  glands,  and  so  favor  a  decrease 
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of  the  thickening  already  existing  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of 
the  middle  ear. 

In  the  course  of  a  progressive  non-suppiirative  middle-ear  disease, 

however,  general  medication  and  attention  to  general  hygiene  sometimes  play 
an  important  part,  since  the  effects  of  faulty  nutrition  which  result  from 
general  overtire  and  nervous  overstrain,  increased  still  further  by  the  fatigue 
incident  to  a  considerable  degree  of  deafness,  interfere  ^vith  the  nutrition  of 
the  more  delicate  structures  of  the  body,  and  so  favor  trophic  changes  which 
are  evidenced  in  the  ear  by  still  further  impairment  of  hearing.  The  cir- 
culatory tinnitus,  which  accompanies  many  cases  of  chronic  progressive  mid- 
dle-ear disease,  often  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  general  nervous 
condition  of  the  patient ;  and  remedies  tending  to  decrease  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion or  to  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  are  often  of  important 
temporary  benefit.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  neurasthenic  condi- 
tion makes  both  the  impaired  hearing  for  sounds  aerially  conveyed,  and  the 
correspondingly  increased  hearing  of  the  cerebral  and  intra-aural  circulation 
a  matter  of  grave  annoyance  and  sometimes  of  detriment.  While  they  need 
not  be  specified  here,  the  measures  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  abnormal 
conditions  in  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  are  very  important  considerations  as 
a  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  aural  disease. 

In  diseases  of  the  internal  ear  where  local  medication  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  dependence  for  an  effect  upon  this  portion  of  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  of  equilibration  must  be  placed  upon  such  drugs,  internally 
administered,  as  materially  affect  the  circulation  in  these  parts,  the  range  of 
remedies  at  our  disposal  is  necessarily  limited — aside  from  those  which  may  be 
employed  in  improving  the  general  hygienic  condition  of  the  patient.  One 
decided  exception  must  be  made  in  those  cases  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
labyrinth  where,  in  the  event  either  of  an  affection  of  the  cochlea  with  im- 
pairment of  hearing,  or  of  the  semicircular  Canals  with  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium, prompt  administration  of  the  ibdlids  and  mercurials  sometimes  has  a 
markedly  favorable  effect:  as  has  been  shown  by  Politzerand  other  observers, 
the  use  of  muriate  of  pilocarpin  in  these  cases  is  also  especially  serviceable. 
In  the  non-specific  cases  of  high  grades  of  deafness  and  vertigo  the  drug 
must  often  be  administered  for  a  longer  time  and  in  larger  doses  than  in 
the  specific  cases ;  and  Dr.  Gorham  Bacon  cites  a  case  of  a  high  degree  of 
deafness,  with  vertigo,  following  a  chronic  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle 
ear  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  in  whom  the  daily  administration  of  this  drue 
in  gradually  increasing  doses  up  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain  finally  resulted 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  hearing  and  in  stability.  In  simple  congestion 
of  the  labyrinth,  remedies  which  serve  to  decrease  the  cerebral  and  also  the 
intralabyrinthine  circulation,  such  as  the  bromids  and  ergot,  and  in  cases  of 
anemia,  tonics  and  stimulants  are  indicated ;  while  in  cases  of  auditory  vertigo, 
with  occasional  sharper  vertiginous  attacks,  consequent  upon  sudden  suspense 
of  vaso-motor  inhibition,  the  sulphate  of  quinin,  given  in  the  small  and  con- 
tinued dose,  is  often  of  value  in  equalizing  the  circulation. 
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Diseases  of  the  external  ear — that  is  to  say,  of  the  auricle  and  external 
auditory  canal — constitute  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  affections  of  the 
auditory  ap}mratus  as  met  with  in  hospital  practice  ;*  diseases  of  the  auricle 
are  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence,  and  make  up  but  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total ;  while  affections  of  the  auditory  canal  are  common  and  constitute 
about  24  per  cent. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  AUBIOLE. 

Conj^enital  Malformations. — Many  minor  congenital  defects  of  the 
auricle  have  been  described,  such  as  anomalies  of  the  helix,  the  antihelix, 
the  lobule,  the  tragus,  etc.,  but  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
here  especial  consideration.  The  major 
defects,  such  as  microtia  and  polyotia,  have 
frequently  associated  with  them  anomalous 
conditions  of  the  auditory  canal  (atresia, 
etc.),  and  even  of  the  middle  and  internal 
ear.  They  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral, 
and  are  said  to  be  due  to  incomplete  closure 
of  the  two  upper  branchial  clefts,  insuffi- 
cient turning  up  of  the  auricle  during  its 
development,  etc. 

Microtia. — In  pronounced  cases  of  this 
defect  the  auricle  is  so  misshapen  and  rudi- 
mentary as  to  present  scarcely  any  resem- 
blance to  the  normal  ear,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  deformity  involves  the  face  as 
well  as  the  ear.  The  condition  is  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  481),  for  which,  as  well  as  for  a 
number  of  other  illustrations  in  this  article,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Ran- 
dall. The  changes  of  form  are  manifold  and  at  times  fantastic.  Knapp, 
for  example,  has  met  with  cases  in  which  the  rudimentary  auricle  was  hook- 
shaped  or  spirally  curved,  and  other  cases  have  been  reported  by  Moos  and 
Steinbrugge  in  which  it  resembled  a  cauliflower  excrescence. 

'  Based  upon  analyses  of  19,568  cases — 9670  observed  at  the  Newark  Eje  and  Ear  Infirmarj, 
4486  at  the  Baltimore  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Charity  Hospital,  and  5412  tabulated  by  Dr.  Ran- 
dall, from  his  practice.  At  the  Newark  Infirmary  diseasen  of  the  external  ear  comprised  30 
per  cent,  of  the  total ;  at  the  Baltimore  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  not  ouite  28  per  cent. ; 
and  of  I>r.  Randall's  cases,  17i  per  cent.  Diseases  of  the  auricle  constituted  not  quite  IJ  per 
cent  of  the  total  at  the  first-named  institution,  slightly  more  than  3  per  cent,  at  the  second,  and 
a  little  oyer  1 J  per  cent,  of  the  cases  tabulated  by  Dr.  Randall. 
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Fig.  481.— Microtia :  puckered  helix,  iRolated 
tragus,  and  imperforate  meatus. 
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Polyotia. — This  term  is  applied  not  only  to  cases  in  which  two  or  more 
auricles  exist  upon  the  same  side,  but  also  to  cases  of  microtia  whicVx  are 
accompanied  by  multiple  growths  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
auricle,  but  distinct  from  it.  The  most  common  form  is  that  of  a  war^Jitg 
excrescence  or  more  complex  "  auricular  appendage^'  situated  upon  the  c^heet 


Fio.  482.— Polyotlc  growth  present  bilaterally 
in  a  woman  of  22. 


Fig.  483.— Horn-like  auricular  appendage 
with  congenital  aural  fistula. 


in  front  of  the  external  meatus  (Figs.  482  and  483).    These  multiple  growl    -^"8» 
in  exceptional  instances,  are  found  associated  with  a  normal  auricle. 

Cartilaginous  outgrowths  from  the  auricle,  known  as  auricular  appendagi^S^f 
are  occasionally  met  with,  their  most  frequent  location  being  upon  the  trti^  ^"8 
(Fig.  483). 

Gongrenital  fissure  or  cleft  of  the  lobule  has  been  observed,  and  is  s^^^id 
by  Politzer  to  be  "quite  common," ^  a  statement  which,  as  to  this  part  of  ^be 
world  at  least,  hardly  holds  good.  A  variety  of  congenital  fisixUa^  usua^B-'ly 
located  just  above  the  tragus  (Fig.  483),  and  said  by  Burnett  to  connecttr^-  in 
some  instances  with  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  an  anomaly  of  not  very  infc  xe- 
quent  occurrence.  Dench  describes  a  case  which  presented  an  opening  al>^::>ut 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  which  a  probe  could  be  passed  to  *fae 
depth  of  half  an  inch.^  Retention-cysts  have  been  known  to  develop  ij^ 
them,  and  they  may  be  the  seat  of  purulent  inflanmiation.  The  depth,  i^ 
usually  slight  and  the  direction  downward  and  forward. 

The  writer  has  met  with  an  instance  of  marked  congenital  difference  i^ 
the  conformation  of  the  right  and  left  auricles,  one  being  larger  and  mor^ 
prominent  than  the  other,  in  which  the  defect  was  transmitted,  although  inr» 
less  noticeable  degree,  to  the  children  and  grandchildren — an  appreciable  diP- 
ferencc  in  the  auricles  being  observable  in  four  out  of  six  children  and  in 
several  grandchildren. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  congenital  anomalies  of  the  auricle  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  Auricular  appendages,  supernumerary  auricles,  and  mul- 
tiple growths  about  the  ear  may  be  re^idily  removed,  and  cleft  of  the  lobe 
may  bo  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  operation  ;  but  attempts  to  remedy  by 
ojKTative  j)rocedure,  plastic  or  otherwise,  the  more  grave  defect  of  microtia 
have  been  attended  by  very  unsiitisfactory  results,  and   in  high  degrees  of 

*  DtHfoses  of  the  E<ir,  Enpf.  trans.,  Philada.,  1894,  p.  698. 

*  Disciises  of  the  Ear,  New  York,  1895,  p.  179. 
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this  deformity  removal  of  the  nidimentary  auricle  and  the  substitution  of  ao 

iirtifieial  ear  are  reconimendetl.  (/tm^enital  aural  tistula  dtx^s  not  retjnire 
treatment  unleas  it  be  the  .^^at  of  inHaniiiiatt>rv  tir  other  changes.  Undue 
prominence  of  the  auricle,  if  s^een  in  iiifanc\%  may  tie  corrected  in  great 
measure  by  any  simple  device  which  will  keep  the  ear  constantly  in  close 
apposition  with  the  f^ide  of  the  head.  Ghieinjt;:  the  auricle  to  the  head  with 
coH(tdion  has  lieeii  reecminxended.  In  adults  such  procedures  are  ineUectual, 
antl   the  Qiieration  tle^cribeil  on  page  783   is  called  for, 

Bci^ema  of  the  Attricle,"^This  h  a  condition  of  frequent  occurrence, 
espetially  in  ill-mmrislicdj  stronions  children.  It  td'ten  exists  in  association 
with  phlyctenular  ophthalmin,  and  under  such  circumstances  may  l>e  accom- 
panic<l  by  suppurative  middle-ear  inflammatifm.  In  adults  the  auditory 
canal  is  usually  involved  in  the  inHammatory  process,  and  tlie  disease,  which 
is  frequently  dept^ndent  upon  a  gouty  diathesis,  is  less  amcnai>le  ti)  Ireatmeut 
than  it  is  in  children.  In  bad  cases  tlie  whole  aurich^,  and  the  neighboring 
portions  of  the  scalp  as  well,  may  be  affected,  but  oftener  the  ijiflariHuation 
IS  limited  to  the  line  of  juncture  of  the  auricle  with  ttic  head,  to  the  concha, 
and  to  the  fosvsa  helicis. 

The  treatment  should  he  directed  to  the  general  con*lition  r»f  the  patient 
as  well  as  to  the  local  affection.  In  adults  the  probable  existence  of  lithemia 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  patient's  diet  and  his  bawels  should  be 
regnlateil,  ami  the  remedies  usually  employed  to  combat  this  ctuidition  should 
be  prescril>ed.  In  children  a  brisk  calomel  cathartic  is  often  indicated,  to 
^>e  followed  by  the  administration  of  the  elixir  or  the  syrup  of  the  ptios- 
p hates  of  iron,  quinine  and  strvclinin — a  much  more  efficacious  remedy,  in 
the  wn*iter's  exi)cricnce,  than  the  more  frequently  prescribed  syrup  of  the 
iixlid  of  iron.  The  most  useful  lo«d  remedies  are  the  oxid  of  zinc  with 
boric  acid  and  the  yellow  oxid  of  mercury.  The  latter  should  be  used  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment  (gr.  ij  to  KJ),  and  the  former  either  as  an  ointment 
(1  drachm  of  pi>wdcred  boric  acifl  lieing  addcfl  to  an  <*uni'»^  of  the  oiiicinal 
oxi*l-of-zinc  ointment)  or  as  a  [lowdcr  (equal  (>arts^  by  weight,  of  horit-  acid 
and  oxid  of  ziuc)^  to  l>e  dusted  upon  the  aurirle,  and,  when  indicated,  bhnvn 
lightly  into  the  auditttry  canaL  Wlien  senlis  are  |iresent  they  should  be 
removed  by  nuicenitiou  as  a  measure  preliminary  to  other  treatment*  Paint- 
ing the  affected  part  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x-xxx  to  sj)  is 
a  remedy  which  is  at  times  of  value,  especially  in  the  nitust  eonditicais,  and 
subnitrate  of  bisrmitii  (in  ointment  or  powder i,  fiil  of  cade,  salicylir  acid, 
aristol,  antl  the  tliiterent  prepaiiitjons  of  lead  are  remedies  which  may  be 
tried  should  those  first  named  fail  to  effect  a  cure.  A  tendency  tti  relapse  is 
characteristic  of  the  disease  ;  too  early  discontinuance  of  the  treatment,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  avoided. 

Herpes  zoster  of  the  auricle  is  a  rare  condition,  but  c^ses  have  been 
rep irttnl  by  J.  Orne  Green,  C.  H.  Burnett,  Anstie,  Auspitz,  Orulier,  and 
others. 

Erysipelas  i>f  tlie  auricle  isiK^casitmally  encountered,  usually  as  au  exten- 
Sinn  of  facial  erysij>elas.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  when 
these  affections  occur  in  other  regions  of  the  IkkIv,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
their  rliniral  (Miurse   worthy  i*f  esjiecial   note. 

Abscess  <>f  the  aurielr,  cs|H'eially  of  the  lf»bule,  where  it  is  often  the 
result  of  iiiiTciug  the  ear,  ami  when-,  particularly  in  the  colored  nice,  it  may 
lie<rctnie  cystic,  is  of  rather  (Mimmon  occurrence*  It  is  idso  a  usual  acconipani* 
merit  of  pericliondritis  (Vh^,  4H4). 

The  treatment  consists  in   fn^e  incision,  which  in  the  cvstic  cases  may 
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require  to  be  supplemented  by  curetting  or,  better  still,  by  cauterizing  the 
cyst-wall  with  a  bead  of  nitrate  of  silver  fused  upon  the  tip  of  a  probe. 
Perichondritis  of  the  Auricle. — This  condition  is  commonly  of  trau- 
matic origin,  but  may  be  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  audi- 
tory canal,  while  occasionally  it  occurs  with- 
out evident  cause.  The  idiopathic  cases  are 
usually  met  with  in  persons  who  are  in  a 
poor  state  of  health  and  in  whom  there  is 
general  malnutrition.  Its  startins-point 
under  such  circumstances  is  probably  in 
certain  degenerative  changes  in  the  carti- 
lage, which  have  been  described  by  Ludwig 
Meyer  and  others,  and  to  which  the  name 
chondromalacia  has  been  given  (Buck),  The 
traumatic  cases  usually  owe  their  origin  to 
blows,  or  may  arise  from  exposure  of  the  — 
auricle  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  (as  in 
frost-bite).  The  symptoms  are  a  burning  — 13 
sensation  in  the  ear,  followed  by  severe  pain, 

wliich  is  accompanied  by  swelling  and  marked 

injection  of  the  auricle.     The  swelling,  which 

may  increase  until  the  normal  configuration  of  the  auricle  is  completely 

obliterated,  is  due  to  an  effusion  of  fluid — usually  serous  at  the  outset,  hn\ 
tending  quickly  to  become  purulent — beneath  the  perichondrium.     The  eai 
feels  hot,  and  is  often  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.     Left  to  itself,  the  fluiflB 
tends  to  escape  spontaneously,  but  may  be  slowly  absorbed.     A  high  degre^s^^ 

of  deformity  of  the  auricle  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  uncontrolled  peri 

chondritis  (Fig.  485). 

An  effusion  of  blood,  more  of  less  extensive,  between  the  perichondriuni 
and  the  cartilage  {hopmcUoma  auri^ ;  othcemaioma)  (Fig.  486)  is  a  not  infre- 


Fio.  4»4.— Abecess  of  margin  of  helix ; 
sequel  of  hematoma  in  pertussis. 


Fig.  4Hr).— Deformity  after  perichondritis 
(i'omeroy). 


Fio.  486.— Hematoma  of  auricle 
tilling  the  concha. 


quent  accoinpaniraeiit  of  perichondritis,  usually  preceding  the  onset  of  the 
inflaiiunatory  j)roces.s  in  traumatic  cases  (being  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
injury),  and  following  closely  or  accompanying  it  in  non-traumatic  ca.ses. 
The  etiology  and   pathology  of  this  condition   have  been   widely  studied, 
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egpecial  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  tumors  of  this  character  in  the  insane.  Some  investigators  have  attempted 
to  explain  this  association  upon  the  theory  that  hematoma  auris  is  usually  of 
traumatic  origin,  and  that  the  insane  are  especially  liable  to  injuries  such  as 
might  give  rise  to  it,  either  self-inflicted  or  received  through  efforts  to  control 
them.  Others  maintain  that  the  lesion  is  more  directly  connected  with  the 
insanity  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  brain ;  while  Virchow,  Ludwig  Meyer,  Pollak,  and  others  con- 
tend— and  apparently  with  greater  justification,  since  their  views  are  based 
upon  more  exact  pathological  study — that  it  has  its  origin  in  degenerative 
changes  found  in  the  cartilage  of  the  auricle,  not  only  in  the  insane,  but  in 
other  ill-nourished  individuals  as  well — changes  which  they  point  out  are 
accompanied  by  the  development  in  the  neighboring  tissue  of  capillary 
vessels  of  unusually  large  size  and  having  very  thin  walls.  With  such  con- 
ditions as  these  existing,  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  hemorrhage  might 
result  from  the  most  trivial  violence  to  the  auricle  or  even  without  such 
provocation.^ 

Treatment. — If  seen  at  an  early  stage,  the  application  of  cold  in  the  form 
of  the  aural  ice-bag  may  be  productive  of  good  results  in  acute  perichon- 
dritis.    If,  in  spite  of  this  measure,  the  effusion  beneath  the  perichondrium 
increases,  aspiration  may  be  resorted  to  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  to 
be  followed  by  the  application  of.  firm  pre&sure  upon  the  auricle,  to  prevent 
if  possible — what  is  very  apt  to  occur — a  re-effusion  of  fluid  into  the  aspi- 
rated cavity.     Should  the  fluid  reaccumulate  after,  perhaps,  a  repetition  of 
^e  aspiration,  or  should  suppuration  supervene,  the  sac  must  be  laid  open  by 
Sk  free  incision  and  packed  "with  iodoform  gauze.     Sliould  necrosis  of  the  car- 
tUage  have  occurred,  the  necrotic  parts   must  be  thoroughly  removed  by 
curetting.     The  application  of  tincture  of  iodin  to  the  cyst-like  walls  of  the 
cavity  may  be  called  for  to  promote  its  obliteration.     Massage  is  useful  after 
healing  has  taken  place  or  to  bring  about  the  absorption  of  inflammatory 
products  when  incision  has  not  been  resorted  to ;  and  the  external  application 
of  iodin  is  also  of  value  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  hematoma  compression  and  massage  may  be  tried  if  the  tumor  be 
small.  If  it  be  of  considerable  size,  aspiration,  followed  by  compression, 
may  be  employed,  or  the  sac  may  be  freely  opened  and  dealt  with  as  a  i>eri- 
chondritis  unaccompanied  by  extravasation  of  blood.  Tonics  and  a  change 
of  diet  are  usually  indicated.  The  likelihood  of  considerable  deformity  of 
the  auricle  resulting,  even  when  the  case  has  been  judiciously  treated,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  should  be  impressed  upon  the  patient. 

Syphilis  of  the  Auricle. — The  primary  lesion  of  syphilis,  as  might  be 
supposed,  is  rarely  located  upon  the  auricle,  yet  cases  of  this  character  have 
been  reported  by  Pellizzari,  Zucker,  Hermet,  and  others,  the  cause  of  the 
infection  being  usually  a  bite  by  a  syphilitic  individual.  The  eruptions  of 
secondary  syphilis  are  frequently  observed  upon  the  auricle,  accompanying 
similar  eruptions  upon  the  face  and  scalp.  Gummata  and  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tions are  rare,  but  cases  have  been  observed  by  Buck,  Burnett,  and  Politzer. 
The  indications  for  treatment  are  simply  those  which  apply  to  syphilis 
affecting  other  portions  of  the  body. 

J^QptlS. — In  lupus  vulgaris  of  the  face  the  auricle  is  frequently  involved, 
but  cases  in  which  this  disease  originates  in  or  is  confined  to  the  auricle  are* 
extremely  rare.     The  auricle  may  be  affected  in  any  of  the  various  types  of 

'  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  tliis  subject  see  Manual  of  Dmases  of  the  Ear^  by  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Buck,  p.  56  €t  teq.,  New  York,  1895. 
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lupus.     In  the  ulcerative  forms  of  the  disease  it  may  be  i>artially  or  even 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  auditory  canal  and  middle  ear  may  be  invaded. 

Treatment. — In  removing  the  diseased  tissue  with  the  curette,  the  gal- 
vano-cautery,  or  with  caustics,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  sacrifice  healthy 
structures,  otherwise  marked  deformity  of  the  auricle  will  ensue.  To  pre- 
vent involvement  of  the  auditory  canal  and  deeper  structures  of  the  ear,  com- 
plete removal  of  the  auricle  may  at  times  be  required. 

Prost-blte. — In  cold  climates  frost-bite  of  the  auricle  is  of  common 
occurrence,  and  even  actual  freezing  of  the  ear  may  take  place.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  auricle  may  become  fragile,  and  must,  tnerefore,  be  manip- 
ulated with  care. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  to  prevent  too  sudden  reaction,  it  is 
advised  that  the  ear  should  be  "  thawed  out  gradually  by  the  application  of 
snow,  pounded  ice,  or  cold  water,  the  individual  being  kept  for  a  time  in  a 
cold  room  or  even  out  of  doors.  Subsequently  the  case  must  be  treated  much 
as  one  would  tre^t  a  burn — by  the  application  of  an  emollient,  such  as 
linseed  oil  and  lime-water  or  vaselin.  Perichondritis,  with  more  or  less 
extensive  necrosis  of  the  cartilage,  may  result  from  prolonged  exposure  of 
the  auricle  to  cold. 

New  Growths  of  the  Auricle. — The  auricle  is  occasionally  the  seat- 
of  malignant  as  well  as  of  benign  tumors.  The  most  frequently  met  tumor- 
of  the  auricle  is  fibroma  or  keloid.  It  is  usually  located  in  the  lobule,  and 
owes  its  origin  almost  always  to  the  oj>eration  of  piercing  the  ear  or  to  the= 
irritation  accompanying  the  wearing  of  an  ear-ring.  It  is  of  especially  fre — 
quent  occurrence  in  the  negro  race  (Fig.  487),  and  is  said  to  exhibit  a  decideA 


Fk..  J>T.— Fibroma  (keloid)  of  lobule  ibilalerai)  in  a  negro  girl  after  piercing  tor  ear-rings. 

t('n<U'n('y  to  recur  after  removal,  alth(»ugli  the  writer's  experience  with  such 
growths — not  very  exten(le<l,  it  is  true — would  not  lead  him  to  endorse  this 
view.  The  tumor  is  <|uite  firm  and  the  surface  is  usually  nodular.  Both  ears 
are  not  infrecjuently  atlected,  the  exciting  cause  in  each  instance  being  the  ssime. 
Other  benign  growths  wliieh  have  been  observed  are  lipomUy  angioma^ 
pa  pill (t  ma,  and  mhacvoua  cyst  (see  Fig.  4G2). 
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Homy  Growths  spri lifting  iVfmi  tht^  miriele  have  been  eneountered  bj 
Buck,  Burnett,  Pfunent}-,  lt(M>sa,  and  others.  In  a  t*a^se  reiwrtefl  by  Buck 
the  growtli,  vv'hirh  Wiis  attarhed  to  t\w  up}K'r  anil  posttTior  portion  of  the 
helix,  is  (lesfTilied  jt<  '*  a  hhintol,  horn-like  protidxTancej  |  ineli  hmg  and 
nearly  iir^  hroad  at  its  luise."  The  writer  has  never  met  with  a  j^rowth  of  this 
ehanirter  u\umi  tlie  ear,  hut  several  years  si  nee  saw  a  preciseiy  similar  growth 
ujMin  the  np]w«r  eyehtl  near  its  free  margin.  It  was  soniewlmt  curved,  nearly 
1}  inche.s  in  lengtli,  antl  was  said  to  have  been  only  two  niontlis  in  forming* 
Like  the  growth  observed  by  Dr,  Buck,  it  was  longitudinally  striated . 

Of  malignant  growtlis,  epithelioma  (Fig.  488)  is  rhe  one  which  has 
been  of te nest  met  with,  eases  having 
been  reported  by  G ruber,  Wilde, 
Kramer,  Tc^ynbee,  Deinarqusiy,  J. 
Orne  (ireen,  Bnmner,  Burnett, 
Roosii,  Buck,  and  others.  More 
rarely  sareoma  of  the  auricle  has 
l>f*en  ohserve<l.  Malignant  growths 
of  the  auriele  trufl  Uv  invade  the 
nuditory  canal  and  mi*hlle  ear,  and 
{jeatli  may  be  brougiit  aljout  in 
this  way* 

Treatment. — In  mallgmuit  tu- 
moTij  of  tlie  anriek*  early  openitive 
nterfereu(/e  is  of  course  indicated, 
ind  e<jmplete  Removal  of  the  auricle 
rtiuy  be  calletl  for.  Lipomata,  an- 
^iomata,  sebaceous  cysts,  etc.  sliotdd 
be  dealt  with  as  when  they  occur 
eWwhere.  Fibroniata  of  the  lolinle, 
e ve n  when  of  eo n s  i ( li' ra b  1  e  s i  ze ,  may 
l>e  rea<lily  removxMl,  and  with  little 
resulting  deformity,  by  an  approximately  (inverted)  V-.shapc^l  incisiotj  carried 
through  the  whole  thiekness  of  the  lobe. 

Wounds  of  the  Atiricle,  —  Lacerated  and  incised  wmnuls  of  the 
auiricle  are  i^rasittnally  met  witli,  and  exeeptiunally  the  whole  aurirh^  may  be 
torn  nr  evt/u  bitten  oC  The  writers  grand  fa  tlu-r,  the  late  Pndl  \athan  R, 
8nntli,  of  Baltimore,  once  liail  a  singuhir  exptTienee  of  this  latter  kind,  A 
man,  carrying  an  ear  in  liis  liau<b  rushed  excitedly  into  the  office,  exclaiming 
that  one  of  his  ears  had  been  bitten  olf  in  a  fight,  and  tliat  he  wislied  it  re- 
placed. A  few  monu^nts  later  another  ecpially  excited  individnal,  with  an 
auricle  missing  and  earryiug  an  car  in  hi^  liautl,  made  his  api)canincc,  and 
loudly  ]>n>testrd  tliat  the  Hrst  man  luu!  taken  the  wrong  ear  and  that  he  had 
brought  the  one  which  liclonged  to  him.  Iji  tlic  modern  gmne  of  fi»otlmll, 
SA  in  the  German  duel,  injuries  of  the  auricle  are  of  such  frequent  oceur- 
Hboe  that  special  coutrivanccs  for  i>rotecti ng  the  ear  arc  worn. 

Treatment.— AV hen  parts  of  the  ear  arc  cut  cleanly  otl*(as  happens  in  the 
duels  at  the  (iermrm  univrrsities),  they  may  be  reidace^l  with  evt  ry  ]vn»spect 
that  union  of  the  divided  surfaces  will  oceur,  and  even  when  the  e^ntire 
auricle  is  cut  or  torn  oil' an  etfbrt  should  be  made  to  replace  it,  as  reunion  has 
.occtirred  under  such  circumst;inces.'     In  closing  woutids  of  the  auriele  or  in 

'Von  Trolts^'h  siatt^s  that  'Mil  Tinliri,  whert',  as  h  well  known,  the  ears  ar«  .snriu^iinesoul  uiT 
fti  w«r  and  it*  a  pitnif^hment  far  i  riiut\  they  are  ^md  to  W  ^mwUmes  replaced  by  trcLneplaDlsi- 
ticMi  from  a  liTing^  person''  I  Di^t^ftfitH  of  iht.  Ear^  New  York,  1860,  p.  51). 


FlO.  488.— EpithtUnmn  of  fttirlrle  f»f  20  years'  staml* 
in^f  with  c  irHtriciiil  foiitrftcliuns. 
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reattaching  severed  parts  stitches  should  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  and 
should  never  penetrate  the  cartilage.  Collodion,  reinforced  by  bits  of  cr^pe- 
lisse  or  of  lint,  willusually  suffice  to  maintain  the  parts  in  apposition.  Asep- 
tic precautions  are  of  course  essential,  but  strong  antiseptic  agents  should 
be  avoided. 

Cleft  of  the  J/Obule. — This  condition  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is 
almost  always  due  to  that  relic  of  barbarism,  the  wearing  of  ear-rings.  Oo- 
casionally  it  results  simply  from  a  heavy  ear-ring  gradually  wearing  its  way 
through  the  lobe,  but  more  often  it  is  produced  by  the  ear-ring  being  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  torn  from  the  ear.  The  writer  has  seen  instances — 
and  many  such  have  been  reported — where  the  lobe  had  been  cleft  in  this 
way  several  times,  and  was  represented  by  three  or  four  teat-like  projections. 
The  deformity,  even  from  a  single  cleft,  is  considerable,  and  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  the  aural  surgeon  is  applied  to  to  remedy  it. 

The  treatment  is  by  operation  (see  page  782). 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  AUDITOBY  CANAL. 

Congenital  Malformations. — Gongrenital  atresia  of  the  external 
auditory  canal  has  been  mentioned  as  an  occasional  accompaniment  of 
microtia  and  polyotia  (see  Fig.  481).  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  this 
defect  existed  without  accompanying  malformation  of  the  auricle,  but  they  are 
comparatively  rare.  The  atresia  may  involve  a  part  or  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal,  and  may  be  of  osseous  or  membranous  character.  A  shallow  depression 
or  a  somewhat  deeper  cul-de-sac,  reaching  perhaps  to  the  point  at  which  the 
bony  meatus  should  normally  begin,  exists  in  some  instances,  while  in  others 
no  trace  of  the  meatus  is  to  be  found.  Politzer  mentions  having  dissected  a 
case  of  atresia  of  the  auditory  canal  associated  with  microtia  in  which  the 
osseous  and  membranous  labyrinth  were  perfectly  formed,  but  in  which  the 
external  meatus  was  represented  by  a  fibrous  cord  1  cm.  long,  and  the  tym- 
panic cavity  was  entirely  absent.*  Cases  of  congenital  narrowing  of  the 
auditory  c^nal,  and  also  of  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  canal  (Wilde),  have 
been  observed. 

Even  with  complete  bony  occlusion  of  the  auditory  meatus  the  hearing 
may  be  fairly  good  if  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ear  are  normal.  The  writer 
has  rei)orted  a  case  of  complete  osseous  occlusion  of  both  auditory  canals  (not, 
however,  of  congenitjil  origin),  in  which  the  patient  could  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation very  satisfactorily  if  spoken  to  in  a  slightly  raised  tone  of  voice."*  In 
a  case  of  congenital  occlusion  of  both  auditory  canals  with  microtia  *  the^ 
patient  couhl  distinguish  words  spoken  in  a  low  voice  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet,  even  with  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  tightly  closed,  as  can  almost  every 
one  with  normal  ears  slightly  stopped  l)v  the  fingers. 

Treatment. — In  congenital  atresia  of  the  auditory  canal  it  seldom  happens 
that  anything  can  In?  done  to  ameliorate  the  patient's  condition,  which,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  indicated,  is  not  usually  as  unfortunate  as  might  be  sup- 
I>oscm1.  If  the  atresia  be  limited  in  extent,  involving  but  a  small  jmrt  of  the 
canal  (which  is  not  often  the  case),  whether  it  be  os.seous  or  membranous,  an 
effort  may  be  made  to  overcome  it  by  suitable  cutting  or  boring  instruments ; 
but  if  it  be  more  extensive,  experience  has  shown  that  operative  interference 
is  of  no  avail,  since  the  atresia  invariably  recurs.  Possibly,  skin-grafting  by 
Thiersch's   method  might  muler  such  circumstances  render  the  chances  of 

*  Dinennen  nf  the  Ediy  p.  H9S.  '  Tranit.  Amer.  ()t(Af}g.  Soc..  vol.  iii.  P-  45. 

•  Reported  by  l)r.  W.  U.  Kobb  in  the  Arner.  Joum.  of  Otology^  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 
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success  somewhat  better.  When  there  is  simply  congenital  narrowing  of  the 
canal,  especially  if  it  be  circumscribed,  much  may  be  accomplished  in  time  by 
having  the  patient  wear  continually  in  the  meatus  an  elastic  plug  of  absorbent 
cx)ttun,  sponge,  or  some  similar  material. 

As  much  rarer  congenital  anomalies  unduly  capacious  auditory  canals  are 
met  with,  and  also  a  doubling  of  the  canal.  Sometimes  there  is  a  second 
canal,  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac,  behind  the  true  canal  and  having  no  con- 
nection with  it,  as  in  the  cases  observed  by  Velpeau  and  Macauln  ;  and 
again,  as  in  Bernard's  case,  there  may  be  two  separate  canals,  which  after  a 
short  course  unite  to  form  a  common  canal.* 

Impacted  Cenunen. — Occlusion  of  the  auditory  canal  by  a  mass  of 
inspissated  cerumen  is  the  aifection  of  the  external  ear  which  most  frequently 
demands  the  attention  of  the  aurist.  Usually  the  patient  is  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  the  mass  until  the  canal  is  completely  occluded  by 
it.  Then  the  hearing,  which  before  had  not  been  appreciably  diminished, 
although  the  ceruminous  plug  may  have  all  but  filled  the  lumen  of  the  canal, 
becomes  at  once  greatly  impaired,  autophony  manifests  itself,  and  very  fre- 

auently  tinnitus  makes  its  appearance  to  add  to  the  discomfort  and  alarm  of 
16  patient.     Although  the  mass  develops  very  slowly,  many  months  usually 
elapsing  before  it  becomes  inconveniently  large,  the  symptoms  just  enumer- 
ated generally  manifest  themselves  suddenly.     The  usual  explanation  of  this 
is  that  water  has  run  into  the  ear  in  washing  or  bathing,  or  m  warm  weather 
perspiration  has  found  its  way  into  it  and  has  caused  the  plug,  which  previ- 
ously had  nearly  filled  the  canal,  to  swell  up  sufficiently  to  make  the  occlu- 
eion  complete.   Occasionally  it  is  a  fluid  which  the  individual  has  intentionally 
dropped  into  the  ear  or  some  manipulation  on  his  part  of  the  ceruminous 
mass,  which  brings  about  the  sudden  change.     Exceptionally  the  same  symp- 
toms may  result,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  pain,  from  a  smaller  mass  of  wax 
^which  left  undisturbed  might  not  have  caused  inconvenience  for  a  long  time) 
being  dislodged  and  pushed  down  upon  the  drumhead  by  the  efforts  of  the 
patient  to  remove  it.     Again,  when  the  plug  is  very  hard  and  occupies  the 
outer  portion  of  the  meatus,  it  may,  through  the  movements  of  the  jaw,  exert 
sufficient  pressure  upon  the  canal-walls  to  cause  pain,  and  perhaps  inflamma- 
tion, before  it  has  become  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  audition. 

The  plug  varies  greatly  in  consistency  and  in  solubility,  and  frequently 
contains  innumerable  short,  pale  hairs  (from  the  walls  of  the  canal).  Very 
often  it  is  in  part  made  up  of  pieces  of  exfoliated  epidermis,  and  exception- 
ally it  has  as  a  nucleus  some  small  foreign  body  which  has  found  its  way  into 
the  ear,  or  an  old  scab  left  by  a  former  otitis.  More  frequently  than  not  both 
ears  are  involved,  so  both  should  invariably  be  examined. 

Among  the  rarer  symptoins  produced  by  the  presence  of  impacted  ceru- 
men in  the  ear  may  be  mentioned  dizziness,  reflex  cough,  perturbation  of  the 
mental  faculties  with  inability  to  concentrate  the  mind  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, disturbances  of  gait  simulating  those  of  locomotor  ataxia  (Risley), 
epileptiform  convulsions,  and,  in  a  case  reporte<l  by  the  writer,  ^  inability 
to  swallow,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  about  the  heart.  The 
added  danger  whicn  results  in  otitis  media  from  a  pre-existent  occlusion  of 
the  meatus  by  impacted  cerumen  should  also  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

With  good  illumination  it  is  usually  a  very  easy  matter  to  detect  the 

presence  of  a  ceruminous  plug  in  the  auditory  canal.     It  is  seen  as  a  dark- 

orown  mass  filling  the  lumen  of  the  canal,  and  with  its  outer  surface  situated 

usually  at  about  the  line  of  juncture  of  the  osseous  and  membranous  portions 

^  PoUtzer :  £Hae(ue»  of  the  Ear^  p.  698.  '  Trans.  Amer.  Otolog.  SoCj  vol.  v.  p.  508. 
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of  the  meatus.  Touched  with  a  probe,  it  may  appear  quite  hard,  or  may  be 
soft  and  easily  indented.  Generally  the  inner  extremity  of  the  mass  reaches 
to,  and  rests  upon,  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  etiologry  of  this  alTection  has  received  considerable  attention,  and, 
while  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  it  is  as  yet  fully  understood,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  at  least  as  to  two  points :  in  the  first  place,  that,  probably  through 
reflex  influence,  the  ceruminous  glands  are  frequently  abnormally  active 
in  the  presence  of  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the  naso-pharynx ;  in 
the  second  plac«,  that  under  such  circumstances  and  ofken  perhaps  inde- 
pendently of  such  conditions,  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  outgrowth 
of  the  epidermis  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  the  drumhead  and 
lines  the  walls  of  the  meatus.  This  in  health  tends  to  transport  the  cerumen 
from  the  deeper  portions  of  the  canal  to  its  external  orifice,  where  it  falls  out 
or  is  removed  in  the  ordinary  daily  ablutions.  That  catarrh  of  the  naso- 
pharynx is  frequently  present  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  formation 
of  ceruminous  plugs  in  the  ears  is  a  fact  of  daily  observation,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  their  causation.  And  the  com- 
position of  many  masses  of  impacted  cerumen — made  up,  in  ereat  part,  of 
layers  of  exfoliated  epidermis,  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  tbin  pouch  of 
epidermis  which  has  been  cast  off  entirely  from  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
tne  walls  of  the  meatus — would  seem  to  show  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances there  is  not  only  an  arrest  of  the  normal  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis, 
but  an  actual  reversal  in  the  direction  of  its  growth,  tending  to  a  heaping  up 
of  epithelial  debris  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  to  an  impac- 
tion of  cerumen. 

Treatment. — It  would  seem  that  as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  so 
simple  a  condition  there  could  be  but  little  room  for  difference  of^  opinion, 
still  less  for  contention.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  one 
very  high  authority  tells  us  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  diseases  of  the  ear 
that  the  syringe  should  rarely  be  used  for  the  removal  of  cerumen,  and  that  - 
with  the  curette  and  the  angular  forceps  one  may  accomplish  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  what  cannot  be  done  with  the  syringe  in  an  hour's  time ;  while  an- 
other excellent  authority  tells  us  in  his  book  that  in  four  or  five  years  he  has 
not  met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  by  means  of  the  syringe  he  has 
failed  to  remove  impacted  cerumen  from  the  ear  in  one  sitting  of  five  minutes* 
or  less,  and  that  as  to  the  curetting  method  he  feels  that  he  cannot  seriously 
argue  the  question.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  contentious  himself,  the 
writer  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  last  expressed  sentiment  nieets> 
with  his  fullest  endorsement.  But  still  another  very  high  authority,  whose^ 
example  in  most  things  we  are  glad  to  follow,  actually  commends  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  into  the  ear  (of  course  with  the 
exercise  of  extreme  caution)  in  order  to  saponify  quickly  the  ceruminous 
mass  and  so  to  facilitate  its  removal.  As  to  this  procedure,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  kindling,  and  especially  in  rekindling  a  fire,  petroleum  is  a 
great  saver  of  time ;  but,  even  so,  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  commend 
its  general   use  in   this  way. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  impacted  cerumen  which  the  writer  has 
found  most  convenient,  and  which  he  has  employed  for  many  years,  is  as 
follows  :  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  syringe  is  chiefly  relie<l  upon. 
When,  however,  the  ceruminous  mass  proves  obdurate  and  does  not  easily 
undergo  disintegration,  the  angular  probe  or  the  instrument  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  represented  in  Fig.  4JH)  is  brought  into  requisition  and  the 
mass  is  partly  broken  up  or  sei)arated  from  its  attachment  to  tiie  c^nal-wall. 
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After  this  the  syringing^  i.s  resumed,  and  usually  with  much  better  effect. 
Bii'arhonnk*  nf  s<><ln  i^  in vai'ial>ly  added  to  the  warm  water  (105^-110°  F.) 
with  wliieh  the  syrit)*^ing  is  dune,  as  it  uiK[uestionahly  iacilitates  the  reuioval 
of  tlie  wnx  ami  i-ertaiuly  dties  no  liarni  tn  the  syniigL%  as  lias  heen  siig^esteih 
The  (|uuiitity  used  is  never  aeciirately  detenu iued,  but  is  aijproxiniately  half 
an  ounce  to  a  quart.  The  car  is  in,s|K:^cted  fmni  time  to  time  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  still  eerumeu  in  it,  and  that  the  syringiug  is  not  being  keirt  up 
unneeessurily.  As  thu  mass  dirniuisln^s  in  size  and  there  is  a  likelihfKvd  that 
the  stream  of  water  may  impinge  upon  the  dnunlK^ad,  the  foree  with  whieli 
it  is  thrown  into  the  ear  is  lessene<h  The  exaet  riirection  in  which  the  stream 
strikes  the  inipaetiMl  mass  is  not  thought  to  be  of  especial  moment,  and  no 
ap[»rehension  is  felt  that  this  may  result  in  the  plug  being  driven  by  the 
fi>ree  of  the  water  more  dtH?ply  into  the  meatus,  as  some  have  imagined* 
When  lit*tii  eiii*s  are  aifeeted,  unless  the  mass  first  attaeke^l  enmes  ont  very 
readily,  the  syringing  is  allernated  from  one  ear  to  the  otlier,  as  this  saves 
time  and  appreeialjly  dimiuishes  the  amount  of  syringing  reijuired.  The 
intermittent  stream  of  a  piston  syringe  is  employed,  ami  is  tlmught  to  be 
more  eftieacicais  than  the  continuous  stream  of  a  fotjntain  syringe.  The 
hard-rubl»er,  kiilney-sfiaped  basin  commonly  employed  l)y  anrists  has  been  long 
since  dis<?arded»  because  it  is  concave  whei'e  it  should  be  c<invcx,  and  so  iloes 
not  fit  Well  iutf*  the  hollow  bej;eatli  the  car,  and  because,  mtireover,  it  is  so  lung 
and  sliallow  tliat  a  very  slight  movement  un  the  part  of  the  patient  is  likely 
to  cause  its  contents  to  ship  over  ujmn  the  clothing.  Instead  of  this,  a  china 
b<iwl  (one  made  *>f  hard  rubber  or  metal  might  be  better,  he<'ause  less  fragile) 
of  the  shape  re|>re^ented  in  Fig,  48^  is  used,  and  has  been  found  much  l>etter 
adapted  t*>  the  pin*pose,  since  it  is  free  from  both 
of  tlie  faults  mentione<h  It  is  always  lield  by 
the  |Hitient,  over  whose  shoulder  a  napkin  is 
&prea<l,  rather  than  by  an  assistant,  uidess  the 
patient  be  a  yonug  child.  When  ins])ection 
with  the  speeulmn  and  mirror  shows  that  all  of 
the  cerumen  has  l>een  removed,  two  or  three 
gyringefuls  irf  plain  warm  water  are  getitly 
thrown  into  the  ear  to  wasli  out  the  previuusly- 
used  smla  s<ilntion.  The  ear  is  then  dried  with 
a  spill  of  soft  linen  and  chised  with  a  bit  of  alj- 
6orlK?nt  cotton,  wliich  in  cold  weather  the  patient 
is  advised  t<j  wear  until  liedtimc.  If  the  plug  |U'oves  to  he  exceptionally 
refractory  or  time  be  pressing,  tlie  imticnt  is  told  to  rejiort  the  next  day,  and 
in  the  meantime  hf  dro|)  into  the  ear  several  times  a  little  warm  sweet  oil, 
or,  if  it  be  in<"onvenient  for  him  to  do  this,  the  ear  is  filled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  s(xla,  and  after  perhaps  a  half-honr's  wait  the  syringing  ia 
resumed.  The  eases  in  which  the  plug  cannot  be  renmved  at  one  sitting  are 
very  cxceptiinial,  but  the  writer  is  compelled  to  admit  that  with  the  best 
skill  he  can  command  it  is  ntit  unusual  for  biju  to  s|)end  many  more  than 
**  five  minutes  '*  in  accomplishing  this  re^idt. 

It  <x'casionally  ha[>])en<  that  upui  inspecting  the  ear  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  mass  of  cerumen  does  not  extend  into  the  dee[>er  parts  of  Uie  canah 
Under  such  circumstances^  if  it  is  founil  to  be  of  its  usual  firmness,  it  is  often 
jxissible  with  the  traction  instrument  (Fig,  4^0)  to  draw  out  the  whole  mass 
at  a  single  ett'ort,  and  s«j  to  siive  both  time  and  trouble,  H^  however,  even  in 
such  a  ca^se,  the  cerumen  proves  to  be  of  such  consistency  that  it  <*an  be  re- 
movetl  only  bit  by  bit,  it  is  better  to  resort  to  the  syritige  without  further  ado. 


Fill.  4ftU.— Deep  t'ij[i  lo  caU'li  the 
oiUflow  III  »i.ydngiriic;  th*.^  enr. 
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The  writer  knows  of  no  means  by  which  the  well-recognized  disposition 
of  impacted  cerumen  to  recur  after  having  been  removed  can  be  overcome, 


Fig.  490.— Foreign-body  traction-hook  made  of  a  steel  hair-pin. 

except  in  so  far  as  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  any  accompanying  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  naso-pharynx  tends  to  this  result. 

CircumscriDed  Inflammation  (Furuncle). — Furuncular  inflammation 
of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  furuncles 
almost  always  form  in  the  outer  third  of  the  meatus,  and  their  starting-point 
is  in  the  ceruminousor  sebaceous  glands  or  in  the  hair- follicles  which  are  situ- 
ated in  this  portion  of  the  canal.  Oftener  than  not  several  furuncles  occur 
at  the  same  time  or  in  quick  succession,  and  occasionally,  in  the  absence  of 
proper  treatment,  they  may  recur  at  brief  intervals  for  weeks.  They  give 
rise  to  severe  pain,  and  to  so  much  swelling  of  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  meatus  as  to  occlude  it  completely,  and  so  produce  a  transient  impairment 
of  hearing.  The  discharge  is  slight  and  thick,  differing  markedly  from  the 
more  copious  and  thinner  discharge  which  is  usual  in  acute  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  middle  ear.  The  swelling  and  sensitiveness  or  the  meatus  are 
commonly  so  great  as  to  preclude  an  inspection  of  its  deeper  parts  and  of  the 
tympjmic  membrane ;  but  the  location  and  appearance  of  the  swelling,  the 
scantiness  and  character  of  the  discharge,  the  history  of  the  onset  of  the 
attack,  and  the  absence  of  tinnitus,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  deafness  as  com- 
monly attends  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  usually  render  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  from  this  latter  affection  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 

Furuncular  inflammation  of  the  meatus  is  in  mo.st  instances  traceable 
to  a  pre-existing,  perhaps  very  slight,  dermatitis  or  eczema  of  the  mem- 
branous jwrtion  of  the  canal.  This  gives  rise  to  itching,  which  the  individual 
attempts  to  relieve  by  scratching  the  ear  with  the  finger-nail  or  with  a  tooth- 

|)ick,  a  match,  a  bodkin,  a  hair-])in,  or  some  such  instrument,  and  sooner  or 
ater  he  succeeds  not  only  in  producing  an  abrasion  of  the  canal-wall,  but  in 
implanting  upon  this  denuded  surface,  which  in  all  probability  involves  the 
orifices  of  several  of  the  ceruminous  or  sebaceous  glands,  a  pyogenic  organism 
(usually  the  staphylococcus  aureus  or  albus),  the  subsequent  development  of 
which  brings  on  the  furunculosis.  In  other  instances  the  furuncular  inflam- 
mation is  secondary  to  otitis  media  purulenta — a  lociilized  infection,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  micrococci  into  the  hair-follicles  or  into  the  ceruminous  or 
sebaceous  glands,  resulting  from  the  walls  of  the  canal  being  constantly 
bathed  in  the  pus  which  flows  from  the  middle  ear.  A  depressed  state  of 
the  general  health  is  also  frequently  an  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of 
furunculosis  of  the  external  ear  as  it  is  in  furunculosis  occurring  in  other 
regions. 
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Exceptionally,  small  abscesses  are  met  with  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
meatus.  These  usually  run  a  more  protracted  course,  being  often  dependent 
upon  caries  of  the  underlying  bone  or  upon  tympanic  or  mastoid  disease. 

Treatment. — If  seen  in  its  incipiency,  furuncular  inflammation  of  the 
auditory  meatus  can  occasionally  l)e  aborted  by  the  application  to  the  walls 
of  the  canal  of  an  ointment  of  yellow  oxid  of  mercury  and  vaselin  (gr.  j-ij 
to  3J)  and  the  administration  of  a  brisk  calomel  cathartic ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  in  the  occasional  application  of  this  same  ointment  we  have  a  prophy- 
lactic measure  of  great  value,  for  the  chronic  dermatitis,  which,  as  has  been 
Siiid,  is  so  often  tne  precursor  of  furunculosis,  may  by  this  means  almost 
always  be  cured  or  kept  in  abeyance,  and  thus  the  disposition  to  acute  out- 
breaks be  removed. 

When  the  furuncle  is  more  fully  developed,  so  favorable  a  result  is  not  to 

be  anticipated,  but  the  yellow-oxid  ointment  is  still  useful  in  lessening  the 

likelihood  of  the  inflammation  invading  other  follicles.     For  the  relief  of  the 

severe  pain,  the  head  (in  lying  down)  should  be  kept  as  high  as  practicable, 

dry  or  moist  heat  (a  Japanese  "  stove  "  or  a  pad  of  gauze  wrung  out  in  hot 

water,  freely  sprinkled  with  laudanum  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  rubber 

protective  or  oiled  silk)  should  be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  six  or  eight  drops 

of   a  solution  of  atropia  and    cocain  in   almond    oil  *   (atrop.   alk.    gr.  j, 

eocain  alk.  gr.  ij,  ol.  amyg.  dulc.  3ij)  should  be  dropped  into  the  canal  (and 

retained  by  a  pledget  of  cotton)  three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 

"the  "  baume  tranquille "  of  the  French  Codex  may  be  similarly  employed. 

The  application  of  a  10  to  20  per  cent,  solution  of  menthol  in  albolene  or 

olive  oil  is  also  recommended.   Should  these  measures  fail  to  relieve  the  pain, 

WLSj  it  must  be  admitted,  not  infrequently  happens,  morphin  may  be  adminis- 

-tered  hypodermically  or  by  the  mouth. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  those  (Wilde,  Buck,  and  others)  who 

think  that  a  very  early  incision  of  the  furuncle  is  uncalled  for,  and  may  do 

more  harm  than  good.    When,  however,  it  is  evident  that  pus  has  formed,  its 

escape  should  be  facilitated  by  an  incision,  which  may  be  conveniently  made 

with  the  knife  represented  in  Fig.  491,  which  some  years  since  the  writer 


Fio.  491.— Writer's  knife  for  incising  lliruncles  of  the  external  auditory  canal  (to  be  used  with  the  angular 

handle  shown  in  Fig.  523>. 

contrived  for  this  purpose.  The  local  abstraction  of  blood  hardly  seems  to 
be  called  for,  although  it  is  claimed  for  it  that,  if  employed  at  the  outset,  it 
often  proves  of  much  value.  After  the  furuncles  have  opened  or  been  in- 
cised, douching  or  gently  syringing  the  ear  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  is  a  useful  measure.  The  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  health  should  be  looked  to,  and  tonics  or  laxatives  should  be  adminis* 
tered  when  they  seem  to  be  indicated. 

Difitise  Inflatniuatioii. — Difliise  inflammation  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  occurs  as  an  acute  and  as  a  chronic  aflection.  It  differs  from  furuncular 
inflammation  in  that  it  tends  to  involve  the  whole  extent  of  the  auditory 
canal,  the  osseous  as  well  as  the  membranous  portion.  The  pain  which  usually 
is  present  only  in  acute  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  severe,  and  the  swelling, 

^  This  solution  has  been  prepared,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  by  Messrs.  Hvnson  A 
Westoott,  of  Baltimore,  as  a  substitute  for  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  of  cocain  and  atro- 
pia.   It  has  been  found  especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  acute  otitis  media. 
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especially  at  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  not  so  marked,  as  in  furunculosis. 
The  discharge  is  slight  and  generally  serous  or  sero-purulent  in  character.  In 
the  chronic  cases  especially,  itching  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The  dermal 
layer  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  frequently  involved  in  the  inflammatory 

Erocess,  and,  like  the  neighboring  walls  of  the  meatus,  may  be  markedly 
yperemic.  There  is  also  a  disposition  to  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  from 
the  drumhead  as  well  as  from  the  canal-walls. 

Frequently  the  disease  is  essentially  an  eczema  of  the  external  ear,  and  the 
auricle,  as  well  as  the  auditory  canal,  may  be  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  It  is  often  present  in  chronic  otorrhea,  being  excited  by  the  con- 
tinual flow  of  pus  through  the  meatus.  In  other  cases  it  is  of  traumatic 
origin,  arising  perhaps  from  the  entrance  of  some  irritant  substance  or  foreign 
body  into  the  ear ;  and  in  still  others  it  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  auditory 
canal  of  a  fungous  growth,  usually  the  aspergillus  nigricans,  and  less  often  the 
aspergillus  glaucus  or  the  aspergillus  flavescens.  For  this  variety  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  external  ear  Virchow  has  suggested  the  name  otomycosis, 

A  variety  of  diffiise  otitis  externa  which  deserves  especial  mention,  and 
the  etiology  of  which  is  not  very  well  understood,  is  that  which  is  denomi- 
nated deaquamative  inflammation  of  the  axidUory  canaly  and  which  leads  to  the 
condition  known  as  keratosis  obturaiis  or  cholesteatoma.  Primarily,  this  is  a 
diffuse  dermatitis  characterized  by  an  excessive  proliferation  and  desquama- 
tion of  epithelium  ;  but  at  a  later  stage  the  periosteum  and  underlying  bone 
are  not  infrequently  involved,^  and  areas  of  caries  and  necrosis,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  jK)lypi,  may  occur ;  while  in  some  in- 
stances marked  absorption  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  meatus  takes  place,  result- 
ing in  a  great  increase  of  its  caliber.  Eventually,  the  auditory  canal  becomes 
completely  occluded  by  the  exfoliated  epithelium,  which  forms  into  a  tough, 
laminated  plug  containing  between  its  layers  an  admixture  of  inspissated 
cerumen.  For  a  time  this  may  give  rise  to  no  inconvenience  other  than 
deafness,  probably  accompanied  by  tinnitus  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  through  the 
invasion  of  bacteria  (which  seems  to  be  Nature's  method  of  ridding  the 
economy  of  such  an  incubus),  an  acute  outbreak  of  inflammation  occurs, 
accompanied  by  pain,  suppuration,  and  partial  disintegration  of  the  laminated 
mass.  It  is  at  this  time  that  medical  advice,  if  it  has  not  previously  been 
obtained,  is  usually  sought. 

Treatment. — As  may  be  inferred,  the  treatment  of  diffiise  inflammation 
of  the  auditory  canal  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  attack.  For  the  relief  of  pain  the  anodyne  applications  which  have  been 
described  in  treating  of  furuncular  inflammation,  and  esi>ecially  the  solution 
of  the  alkaloids  of  cocain  and  atropin  in  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  will  be 
found  useful.  In  otomycosis  the  intruding  fungus  must  be  gotten  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible — in  the  first  place,  mechanically,  by  means  of  the  syringe, 
forceps,  and  traction-hook  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  insufflation  of  the 
powder  containing  ecjual  parts  of  oxid  of  zinc  and  boric  acid  which  has 
already  been  sj)oken  of,  and  which  was  recommended  for  this  puri)ose  by  the 
writer  many  years  since.^  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  which  depends  upon 
the  drying  effect  of  the  oxid  of  zinc  as  well  as  ui)on  the  proven  specific 
action  of  boric  acid  in  preventing  the  growth  ot  aspergillus  and  other 
related  fungi,  is  so  marked  that,  in  the  ex])erience  of  the  writer,  a  second 
application  is  only  exceptionally  requirwl  to  completely  destroy  the  varieties 
of  aspergillus  which  are  usually  encountered  in  the  ear.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  great  additional  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  best  possible  agents  for  the 
*  Perhaps  the  primary  lesion  [Ed.].      -'  Amer.  Journ.  of  Otology ^  vol.  iii.  p.  119,  April,  1881. 


r relief  of  the  iiiHaoimatioii  of  the  auditory  canal  excitoJ  l>y  thi^ 
of  the  {ttinisite,  in  thi:^^  respect  eertiiiiily  l>eing  far  better  iUwn  alcolit^l,  \vlut*]i 
hri?  l»eeti  widely  com  mended  for  the  ilestnictinn  of  aural  funtri.  W'itli  the 
eradieatimi  4if  the  asper^^rilhi'^  the  iuHainrnatiun  usuully   sulisich^s  ]tr(i]iT|jtly  ; 

I  and,  ix<  ft  rule,  no  othtr  treatnietit  tliim  thv  insuf!Iati(in  <»f  tlir  zinc  aiitl  boric 
a<-'id,  wliieh  may  rotjuire  Ut  be  re|jeatt'd  f>i)ee  i>r  twiee,  is  calh^d  for. 
In  desquamative  it^tlaminatiiHi  the  removal  of  tlie  luasB  of  exfoliated 
epithelium,  which  sometime^  h  a  ditticult  fask,  retjuiriug  several  sitliui^s,  is 
of  coui'se  the  first  thing  to  be  aeennijilished.  This  can  best  he  effected  l>v  tlie 
«yrin*i^e,  ai<led  by  the  forc^eps,  tnu^ti^Jti-iiistriimeut,  aii<l  prnfje.  The  iviuoval 
of  the  plu^  should  be  follnwed  by  the  iiisutllatiou  nf  borie  acid  and  *tx\d 
of  zinc,  which  the  writer  ha?:  iound  es[>ccialiy  asef\d  in  these  eases,  A 
powder  cout;iiuing  e<jual  parts  of  aristol  and  hfiric  aeid  lias  also  been  found 
of  service.  In  the  uneoiu] plicated  forms  of  diffuse  fnHammatiou  of  the  audi- 
tory canal — wdiirb,  as  has  bi-cn  said»  are  frefjueutly  eczematous  in  character — 
thej^  same  applications  arc  indicated  if  a  drying  effect  is  desired  ;  while  in 

|c>tlii»r  cases  tlie  yL*tluw-oxid-ot- mercury  and  vaselin  ointment,  previously  men- 
tioiiLMl,  is  ot'ten  of  great  value  :  and  so  alsu  is  an  ointnunit  composed  of  f»xid 
of  zinc,  iKjric  acid,  and  vaselin,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  balsiini  of 
I^eru  may  at  times  be  addeth  (Zinci  oxide  gr.  xxx-lx,  aeid.  boric,  nj, 
vsiselin  5J).  Strong  soluti*ins  of  nitrate  of  silver  (5j-iij  to  3J)  are  liighly 
cK^mmended  by  Buck  and  others.  Tonies,  laxatives,  and  other  eunstitntional 
f^niedies,  sueli  as  the  salts  of  lithia,  arsenic,  etCj  may  often  be  prcsc*ril)e<l  with 
advantage.     Polypi,  if  present,  should  he  i-emoved  with  the  forceps  or  snare 
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492.— MTXom&touB  polrp  filling  the  canal. 


Fio.  498.^Lari;rc  poljrTM^Id  mass  pf rowing  out  fVom 
depths  of  the  eanal  ami  iillliig  the  eonchtt 


1^^ 


*^^y  are  o.snally  quite  small,  but  may  be  multiple),  and  any  areas  of  carious 


*:ie  should  be  carefnlly  curetted,  or^  better  still,  perba[)s,  if  limiteil  in  extent, 


*^^:^uM  be  touched  with  muriatic  acid  diluted  vr\ih  two  or  three  pa  its  of  water, 
*>5ch  seems  to  do  good  not  only  by  its  stimulant  action,  but  by  its  solvent 
*«Vct  upon  the  uecrose^I  bone. 

Polypi. — In  most  instances  where  a  polypus  is  found   occupying  the 

^^t^mal  auditory  canal  it  has  its  origin  in  tlie  tympanic  cavity,  and  growls 

^^•X*m  there  (the  drumhead  being  partially  <>r  conipletely  destniyed)  into  the 

Meatus.      Exceptionally,  however,  the  poly[>i   wliich  form  in  the  course  of 

^•ironic  otorrhea  spring  from  the  walls  of  the  canal,  usually  in  the  neiglilwr- 
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hood  of  the  membrana  tympani.  They  also  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
absence  of  perforation  of  the  drumhead,  as  after  injuries  of  the  meatus,  caries 
of  its  walls,  furuncular  inflammation,  and,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  in  the 
course  of  desquamative  otitis  externa.     Poulticing  is  at  times  responsible. 

Their  treatment  consists  in  early  removal  (with  forceps  if  they  are  small, 
or  with  the  snare  if  thoy  are  larger  and  their  point  of  attachment  cannot  cex*- 
tainly  be  made  out),  the  applic^ation  of  chromic  acid  to  the  pedicle,  and  tW.e 
insufilation  of  boric  acid  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  aristol  or  oxid  c^{ 
zinc.    Properly  carried  out,  these  measures  render  a  recurrence  of  the  polypi 
very  unlikely. 

Exostosis  and  Hyperostosis. — The  term  exostosis  is  applied  to  thci 
bony  growths  upon  the  walls  of  the  external  auditory  canal  which  are  c^Sr- 
cumscribeil  and  fairly  well  defined  in  contour  (Fig.  494) ;  while  by  hyperczzz)&- 
tosis  is  meant  that  condition  in  which  the  caliber  of  the  bony  meatus  is  gn^^kd- 
ually  encroached  u[>on  (see  Fig.  464),  probably  throughout  a  amsiderable  p^iEari 
of  its  length,  by  a  diffuse  growth  of  bone,  which  is  usually  the  result  of  achro^Hciic 
periostitis  secondary  to  long-standing  otorrhea.  In  extreme  cases  of  hyp^^^r- 
ostosis  a  complete  bony  occlusion  of  the  canal  may  result,  which,  from  its 
appearance  only,  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  congenital  atresia.  ^ 

case  of  this  character  observed  by  the  writer  has  alreiidy  been  referred  "^^ 

in  treating  of  congenital  anomalies  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  1  ^••^ 
growths  denominated  exostoses  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  oso***^"^  •"^^ 
canal,  vary  greatly  in  shape,  being  usually  mound-like,  with  a  broad 

but  occasionally  distinctly  pedunculate 
may  occur  singly  or  in  groups,  and  diff*^^^^ 
markedly  in  structure,  being    sometim  ^^^^ 
of  ivory-like  hardness  and  at  other  tim^:^^ 
composed  of  soft  cancellous  tissue.     The??-*^^ 
may  be  present  in  the  auditory  canal  fb/ 
years  without  their  existence  being  known, 
for  they  are  usually  of  very  slow  growtA 
and  quite  painless.     Their  presence  is  fre- 
quently   revealed    by   some    intercurrent 
aunil  affection,  such  as  acute  otitis  media 
or  an   accumulation  of    cerumen,    which 
affections,  as  may  be  readily  understood, 
they    may    greatly    complicate.        Gout, 
rheumatism,   and     syphilis      have     been 
regarded  as  having  to  do  with  their  causa- 
tion, hut  this  has  not  been  clearly  demon- 
stnited.     That  there  is  a  racial  ])reilispo- 
sition  to  growths  of  this  character  is  certainly  true.     They  are  said  to  l>e 
more  frequent  among  the  inhabitants  of  England  than  among  our  own  people, 
are  of  very  common  occurrence  among  the  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
and  have  been  obsi*rved  very  often  in  the  skulls  of  the    Mound-builders. 
Treatment. — When  occlusion  of  the  meatus  is  threatened  from  a  diffuse 
hyperostosis  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cure  the  otorrhea  which  usually 
coexists,  as  this  of  itself  may  arrest  the  ])rogress  of  the  affection.     It  will 
also  permit  the  ccmtinuous  wearing  of  an  elastic  plug  in  the  canal,  which  in 
time   may  Im*   expectcnl  to  effect  something  in   the  way  of  dilatation.     The 
plug  should   not  he  harsh  in  its  action,  however,  or  it  may  do  more  harm 
than  goo<l.      Fine  spongt*  an<l  absorbent  cotton  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  being  useful  f<»r  this  purpose.     When  comj)lete  bony  atresia  of  tlie  canal 


-Exostosis  arising  from  the  back 
wall  of  the  canal. 
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exists,  operative  interference  is  not  indicated  unless  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  septum  is  quite  thin,  for  under  other  circumstances  it  is 
almost  sure  to  prove  of  no  avail. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  circumscribed  osteomata,  non-interference  is 
generally  advised,  unless  there  be  some  especial  indication  for  operation ;  as, 
for  example,  when  the  enlargement  of  the  growth  is  interfering  with  audition 
or  when  some  intercurrent  trouble,  such  as  otitis  media  suppurativa,  compli- 
cates the  situation.     When  the  exostosis  is  pedunculated  and  is  so  situated 
that  its  removal  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  the  writer  thinks  that  it  is  judi(;ious 
to   get  rid  of  it  without  waiting  for  possible  future  complications.     His 
experience  in  the  removal  of  such  growths  is  limited,  but,  so  far  as  it  war- 
rants deductions,  is  distinctly  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  gouge  and  mallet 
rather  than  the  dental  lathe,  which  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Palse  Membranes. — An  occlusion  of  the  auditory  canal  of  much  less 
£orniidable  character  than  that  which  may  result  from  hyperostosis  is  occa- 
sionally met  with.     The  occluding  membrane  is  sometimes  composed  simply 
of  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  drumhead,  which  has  been  cast  off  entire,  and 
of  course  is  without  vitality.     When  such  a  membrane  is  located  near  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  meatus,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  true  tympanic   membrane   altered   by  disease.     It   interferes  in   some 
measure  with  the  hearing,  and  should  be  broken  through  with  a  probe  and 
removed  with  the  traction-hook  or  forceps.     In  other  cases  the  membrane 
is  of  quite  a  different  character,  being  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  pos- 
sessing a  low  vitality.     Such  septa,  as  Buck  has  pointed  out,  are  usually  the 
result  of  granulation-tissue  springing  from  opposite  points  of  the  walls  of 
the  canal  and  uniting  in  time  to  form  a  continuous  membrane.^ 

Treatment.  —  As  septa  of  this  character  interfere  materially  with 
hearing,  their  removal  is  indicated.  This  may  be  effected  by  any  suitably 
shaped  knife,  and,  as  they  show  at  times  a  disposition  to  recur,  the  subsequent 
application  of  chromic  acid  or  other  caustic  agent  to  the  marginal  remains  of 
the  membrane  may  be  called  for.  In  the  writer's  case,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  removal  of  the  membrane  and  the  subsequent  wearing  of 
a  vaselin  and  cotton  artificial  drum  resulted  in  very  marked  improvement  in 
hearing  (see  page  784). 

New  growths,  having  their  origin  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  apart 
from  osteomata  and  polypi,  are  extremely  rare.  Sebaceous  cysts  upon  the 
walls  of  the  meatus  are  met  with  occasionally ;  chondromata  have  been 
observed  by  Launay  and  Politzer ;  and  cases  of  cylindroma,  pedunculated 
papilloma,  and  of  epithelioma  and  sarcoma  have  been  reported. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  simply  those  which  apply  to  similar 
tumors  located  elsewhere. 

Syphilis  does  not  often  invade  the  external  auditory  meatus,  but  one 

case  at  least  of  primar}'^  infection  at  this  point  has  been  observed.     Condylo- 

.  mata  and  syphilitic  ulcers  are  more  frequently  encountered.    The  diagnosis  is 

\  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  syphilitic  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — Knapp  recommends  dusting  condylomata  with  calomel,  and 

subsequently  painting  them  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Politzer  touches  them  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  concentrated  solution  of 

chromic  acid,  and  afterwanls  applies  a  1  :  30  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

For  syphilitic  ulcers  he  uses  tincture  of  iodin,  painting  it  upon  the  ulcer  sev- 

^  For  a  report  of  several  interesting  cases  of  tliis  churacter  observed  by  Dr.  Buck  see  his 
Monual  (^  Diiaaes  of  the  Ear,  p.  110  et  seq.,  and  for  an  account  of  a  similar  case  met  with  by 
the  writer  see  Trans,  Amer.  Otol,  Soc,  vol.  iv.  p.  541,  1890. 
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eral  times.  He  also  irentions  a  case  in  which  healing  was  brought  about  by 
keeping  a  plug  of  mercurial  plaster  in  the  meatus.  Calomel  and  the  yellow 
oxia  of  mercury  suggest  themselves  as  remedies  likely  to  prove  useful. 

Wounds  involving  only  the  external  auditorj'  canal  are  rare.  Buck 
speaks  of  the  tendency  to  persistent  hemorrhage  which  characterizes  such 
wounds,  and  gives  as  an  explanation  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous framework  of  the  canal  are  capable  of  contracting  and  retracting  to  but 
a  limited  extent.  Slight  abrasions  of  the  walls  of  the  meatus  from  eiforts  to 
remove  cerumen  or  to  relieve  itching  are  common,  and  are  of  importance  only 
because,  as  has  been  stated,  they  so  often  lead  to  furuncular  inflammation. 
Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  not  infrequently  involve  the  walls  of  the 
bony  meatus. 

The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  free  the  canal  from  blood  and  any 
extraneous  substances  which  may  be  present  by  syringing  with  a  warm  anti- 
septic solution  (boric  acid),  and  then,  by  the  insufflation  of  boric  acid  or 
boric  acid  and  aristol,  and  closing  the  meatus  with  a  cotton  plug,  to  keep  the 
parts  as  nearly  aseptic  as  possible. 

Poreis^  Bodies. — Although  the  position  and  conformation  of  the  audi — 
tory  canal  do   not  favor  the   entrance  of  foreign    bodies,   they  not   infre- 
quently find  their  way  into  the  ear.     Children  have  a  habit  of  thrusting  such. 
things  as  beads,  beans,  cherry-stones  and  the  like  into  their  own  ears  or  mXx^ 
the  ears  of  tlieir  playmates,  while  inanimate  objects  of  a  different  character^ 
such  as  grains  of  wheat,  small  pebbles,  etc.,  sometimes  find  accidental  entrance 
into  auditory  canals  of  adults.     Living  insects  also  occasionally  invade  th^- 
ear — sometimes  by  accident  and  sometimes  by  design,  being  perhaps  attracted 
by  the  odor  of  a  purulent  discharge.     Many  cases,  for  example,  have  been 
reported  in  which  dead  flies  have  been  found  in  suppurating  ears,  and  others 
in  which  the  living  larvae  of  the  fly  were  present. 

The  common  belie  is  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear, 
without  reference  to  its  character  or  its  mode  of  lodgement,  is  necessarily  a 
serious  matter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  l)elief  is  groundless. 
Usually,  unless  the  object  be  tightly  impacted  in  the  canal,  or  be  pressing* 
upon  the  drumhead,  or  be  of  such  shape  or  nature  as  to  cause  exceptional 
irritation,  its  presence  in  the  ear  is  scarcely  appreciated.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  substance  which  has  entered  the  ear  be  of  an  irritant  or  caustic  nature, 
or  be  jagged  in  shape  and  so  wedged  in  the  canal  that  the  movements  of  the 
jaw  cause  it  to  wound  the  walls  of  the  meatus,  it  may  give  rise  to  severe  pain 
and  quickly  produce  inflammatory  reaction.  The  entrance  of  living  insects 
into  the  ear  usually  causes  great  discomfort,  and  sometimes  intolerable  agony, 
for  the  contact  of  their  wings  and  feet  with  the  tympanic  membrane  is  not 
only  very  painful,  but  produces  noises  which  are  almost  as  unbearable. 
Maggots  when  they  enter  the  ear  cause  severe  pain,  and  are  difficult  to  re- 
move, because,  as  Blake  has  pointed  out,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  walls  of 
the  canal  by  a  peculiar  hook-like  apparatus  which  they  possess,  and  feed  upon 
the  inflamed  integument.  The  writer  once  removed  from  the  ear  a  living 
tick  which  had  attached  itself  to  the  wall  of  the  meatus.  It  had  entered  the 
ear  about  two  weeks  previously,  and  for  some  days  a  black,  granular  substance 
(its  excrement)  had  been  coming  from  the  canal,  while  a  sound  "  like  broil- 
ing "  had  been  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  pain  was  l)eginning  to  make 
itself  felt.  He  has  also  removed  flics,  maggots,  cockroaches,  and  "  bugs  " 
of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  Stiff*  hairs  from  the  head  or  heard  occasionally 
find  their  way  into  the  ear,  and  if  so  placed  as  to  press  upon  the  drumhead, 
may  cause  much  discomfort. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear 
may  excite  marked  reflex  phenomena.  Cases  have  been  reported,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  cough,  vomiting,  excessive  salivary  secretion,  hemicrania, 
CEicial  paralysis,  and  epileptiform  convulsions  have  been  produce<l  in  this  way 
(Poulet).  . 

Treatment. — The  question  of  how  best  to  deal  with  a  foreign  body  lodged 
in  the  ear  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  especially  upon  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  operator.     Doubtless  it  is  best  not  to  allow  any 
foreign  body  to  remain  indefinitely  in  the  auditory  canal ;  but,  as  in  most 
instances  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  produce  immediate  ill  conse(|uences,  hurried 
and  unskilful  attempts  at  removal  without  proper  instrumental  aid,  whether 
undertaken  by  layman  or  physician,  are  to  be  discouraged.     The  need  for  in- 
terference is  seldom  so  urgent  that  time  cannot  be  taken  to  obtain  expert 
assistance,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  which  prove  to  be 
serious  and  which  tax  the  ability  of  the  aural  specialist  are  almost  invariably 
^hose  which  have  previously  been  subjected  to  the  well-meant  but  injudicious 
efforts  of  the  unskilful. 

At  the  outset  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  sure  that  there  really 
is  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear,  for  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  misappre- 
liension  exists  upon  this  point;  and  patients  are  brought  to  the  physician 
for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  which  has  no  existence  except  in  their 
imagination  or  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge.     If  it 
be  lodged  near  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  it  can  scarcely  esc^ajx;  detection  at  a 
glance,  but  if  it  be  near  the  tympanic  membrane,  an  ear-mirror  and  speculum 
will  usually  be  needed  for  its  discovery ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  ears  (in  which 
the  upward  bend  of  the  floor  of  the  meatus  is  exceptionally  pronounced)  it 
may  be  impossible,  if  the  foreign  body  be  a  small  one  and  be  lying  in  the 
angle  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  drumhead,  to  bring  it  into  view  even  with 
the  best  means  at  command  for  aural  inspection.     It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  utter  a  word  of  warning  against  mistaking  the  bright  surface  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  itself  for  a  foreign  body  ;  but,  as  mistakes  of  this  kind 
mve  occurred,  and  at  the  cost  of  serious  damage  to  the  hearing  apparatus,  such 
a  warning  is  perhaps  not  altogether  superfluous. 

In  unskilled  hands  or  with  a  very  unruly  patient  the  syringe  is  the  safest 
instrument  to  employ  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear,  and 
it  is  one  which  usually  will  be  found  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  If, 
however,  the  foreign  body  be  tightly  wedged  in  the  canal,  from  having 
swollen,  as  beans,  peas,  and  such  like  objects  are  likely  to  do  after  entering 
the  ear,  from  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  canal  itself,  or  from  awkward 
efforts  to  remove  it,  the  syringe  is  not  likely  to  prove  effectual.  Whether,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  physician  unfamiliar  with  operative  procedures  upon 
the  ear  should  desist  from  further  instrumental  interference  and  refer  the  case 
to  an  aural  surgeon,  must  of  course  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  whether 
such  skilled  assistance  can  be  readily  obtained  or  not.  To  introduce  any  form 
of  instrument  into  the  ear  and  grope  blindly  about  in  the  hope  of  extracting 
a  foreign  body  is  a  most  reprehensible  procedure,  and  one  so  much  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  good  that  it  can  hardly  be  justified  under  any  circumstances. 
Such  awkward  manipulations  have  been  known  to  result  not  only  in  loss  of 
hearing,  but  even  in  loss  of  life.  Without  exception,  when  any  instrument 
is  introduced  into  the  ear  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  the  auditor}'  canal 
should  be  illuminated  with  the  ear-mirror  (artificial  or  diffuse  daylight  being 
used  as  may  be  preferred),  and  the  foreign  l>ody  itself  and  every  movement 
of  the  instrument  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 
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For  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  which  are  not  spherical  in  shape  and 
do  not  fill  the  lumen  of  the  canal — such  as  insects,  bits  of  wire,  chips  of 
wood,  and  the  like — the  angular  forceps  are  extremely  useful ;  but  when  a 
glass  bead,  a  pea  or  bean,  or  other  roundish  body  is  impacted  in  the  meatus, 
they  are  worse  than  useless,  for  they  cannot  be  opened  wide  enough  to  gras^ 
the  object,  and  every  unsuccessful  attempt  to  accomplish  this  only  serves  to 
drive  it  more  deeply  into  the  ear.     For  the  extraction  of  such  bodies — ^and 
they  are  among  those  most  frequently  encountered — the  writer  lias  found,  a 
traction-hook  similar  to  Fig.  490,  but  stronger,  extremely  valuable.      Tl^e 
lK)dy  can  scarcely  be  so  tightly  wedged  in  the  ear  as  to  prevent  the  bent  tip  of 
this  instrument  (which  is  serrated  upon  its  under  surface  to  make  it  catch  the 
better)  being  at  some  point  insinuated  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  cansi^^  ; 
and  when  this  is  accomplished  and  the  hooked  extremity,  now  beyond  tlie 
body,  is  turned  so  as  to  catch  hold  of  it,  there  can  be  little  excuse,  unlt^ss 
one's  efforts  are  balked  by  unruly  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  £^5oi 
failing  to  rid  the  ear  of  the  intruding  body,  either  by  simple  traction     ^> 
by  rolling  it  over  and  over. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  facilitates  manipulations  of  this  character  ^i 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  nothing  which  so  complica'tt>^ 
them  as  the  lack  of  it.  Ordinarily,  with  a  ruly  patient,  the  extraction  of* 
foreign  body  from  the  car  is  not  a  painful  procedure ;  but  if  the  walls  of  tl^ 
canal  have  been  lacerated  by  previous  rough  usage  or  have  become  swells  - 
and  inflamed  from  the  presence  of  the  intruding  body,  the  infliction  of  som  ^ 
pain  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Under  such  circumstances  the  previous  instilla- 
tion of  a  strong  solution  (10  per  cent.)  of  cocain  diminishes  the  pain  in  som^^ 
measure.  In  unruly  children  the.  administration  of  a  general  anesthetic  m* 
not  infrequently  called  for.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  instrument  as 
above  indicated,  or  the  loop  of  a  snare,  an  excellent  substitute  may  l)e 
improvised  from  a  steel  hair-pin  of  good  quality.  The  writer  is  rather 
fond  of  making  traction-hooks  in  this  way  to  suit  his  fancy,  and  the  impro- 
vised instrument  shown  has  done  most  excellent  service. 

When  an  insect  or  other  animate  obje(*t  has  entered  the  ear,  since  its  move- 
ments are  likely  to  cause  much  suffering,  it  is  imj)ortant  that  an  end  should  be 
l>ut  to  its  life  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ordinarily  the  most  efficacious  and  con- 
venient way  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  pouring  into  the  ear  olive  oil  or  any 
other  bland  oil  that  may  be  at  hand.  Maggots,  however,  live  for  a  long  time 
in  oil,  which,  therefore,  is  not  useful  w hen  they  are  present.  Dr.  Roosa  has  rec- 
ommended for  their  destruction  the  vapor  of  chloroform  and  also  I^barraque's 
solution.  If  a  caustic  substance  has  entered  the  auditory  canal,  the  ear  should 
be  syringed  with  a  neutralizing  solution — in  the  case  of  an  alkaline  caustic, 
vinegar,  whi(;h  is  usually  at  hand,  diluted  with  warm  water  may  be  used,  and 
in  tlu»  case*  of  an  acid,  the  biciirbonate  of  soda. 

Probably,  in  dealing  with  foreign  bodies  in  the  auditory  canal,  the  writer 
has  had  more  than  his  share  of  good  luck ;  for  he  does  not  recall  an  instance  in 
which  he  has  failed  to  remove  a  foreign  body  from  the  ear  at  one  sitting — some 
.>ne  of  the  methods  which  have  been  described  having  been  always  relied  upon. 
Hence  he  has  felt  no  temptation  to  r(?sort  to  the  rather  radical  procedure(see  page 
786)  of  displacing  the  auricle  and  cartilaginous  meatus,  which  has  been  recom- 
/nended  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  foreign  Ixxlies  from  the  ear.  Scmie  years 
since,  in  writing  of  this  operation,  he  stated  that  he  could  "  scarcely  conceive 
of  a  case  which  would  warrant  recourse  to  such  an  expedient;"*  and  later 
exptTience  has  not  served  to  change  materially  the  opinion  then  expressed. 

'  Buck'8  Reference  Hdndbnok  nf  the  MexiiaU  Scienc^^^  vol.  i.  p.  425. 
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Tratimatic  I^esions  of  the  Drumhead.— Considering  the  delicacy 
of  the  tynimnic  membrane  and  the  relative  frequency  of*  accidents  to  the 
head  it  is  seldom  liable  to  injury,  thanks  to  its  protected  situation  within  the 
skull  at  the  bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 

Hemorrhage. — Sneezing  or  coughing,  especially  in  pertussis  or  in  asth- 
matics with  arterio-vSclerosis,  may  produce  circumscribed  hemorrhages  in  the 
membrane  (Plate  11,  Fig.  2).  Patients  experience  transient,  slight  pain, 
and  examination  reveals  dark  red  or  brown,  circumscribed  spots,  which  can- 
not be  wijied  away.  Such  may  occur  after  Politzer's  method  of  inflation, 
catheterization,  after  sudden  condensation  or  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  ex- 
ternal meatus,  and  from  direct  injury  without  perforation  of  the  membrane. 
Hyperemia  and  hemorrhage  occur  in  the  course  of  myringitis  and  otitis 
media  from  acute  infectious  disease*  (due  to  rupture  of  the  small  blood-ves- 
sels causing  true  hemorrhage  in  the  dermal  layer),  in  dense  or  rarefied 
atmospheres  from  the  same  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  miners  or  divers,  and 
mountain-climbers  or  aeronauts,  or  in  j)ersons  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  sudden  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure.     It  is  also  an  occasional  accom- 

Saniment  of  scorbutus,  tyi)hus,  dengue,  bubonic  plague,  and  other  infectious 
iseases.^     Vicarious  hemorrhage  has  also  been  reported. 

Direct  injuries  to  the  membrane  are  oftenest  observed  after  unskilful 
attempts  to  remove  foreign  bodies  by  patients,  their  friends  or  physicians 
(Plate  11,  Figs.  3,  4).  Slight  injuries  are  sometimes  self-inflicted  by  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  remove  wax  or  scratch  the  canal  with  ear-sj)oons,  tooth- 
picks, etc.  (Plate  11,  Fig.  5),  or  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  scratching  their 
ears*  with  pencils  or  pen-holders  while  deep  in  thought  (Plate  11,  Fig.  6).  111- 
oonsidered  attempts  at  removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  of  inspissated  ceru- 
men (Plate  11,  Fig.  7)  by  forceps,  scoops,  or  syringes  with  lon^  nozzles  may 
cause  dangerous  injuries.  In  cases  of  myringitis  or  after  gentle  removal  of 
impacted  cerumen,  the  simple  application  of  a  cotton  pledget  for  drying  the 
ear  may  rub  away  the  epidermal  layer.  If  aseptic,  such  slight  injuries  heal 
within  a  few  hours.  The  forcible  entrance  of  water  or  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  insects,  twigs,  etc.,  into  the  c^uial  gives  rise  to  superficial  or  deep  injury. 
The  instillation  of  strong  medicinal  solutions,  as  caustics,  the  use  of  verj'  hot 
or  verv  cold  solutions,  as  hot  glycerin  (Plate  11,  Fig.  8),  olive  oil,  etc.,  may 
cause  lesion  of  the  canal  and  external  layer.  A  means  of  torture  in  ancient 
times  was  pouring  of  hot  wax  or  lead  into  the  ears,  which  produced  effects 

^  Hnug:  Krankheiten  des  Ohresin  ihren  Beziehunq  zu  (hn  Allgeirwinen  Erkmnkungen^  1893. 

*  Richardson :  **  Hemorrhage  from  External  Auditory  Canal,"  Annais  of  Ophth.  and  Otd.y 
July,  1896. 

*  Politzer  :  LehrhtwJi  der  OhrenheUkunde,  18S8. 
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varying  from  superficial  injury  to  death ;  and  the  membrane  may  now  be 
injured  in  metal-workers  by  the  splashing  of  molten  metal.  Direct  injury 
and  even  perforation  from  the  tympanic  side  has  been  produced  by  the  Eu- 
stachian bougie  (Urbantschitsch).  Direct  injuries,  such  as  punctures  and 
abrasions,  are  usually  found  in  the  anterior  half,  as  pointea  objects  slide 
off  the  more  obliquely  placed  posterior  portion  of  the  membrane  (PoHtzer). 

Rupture  of  the  drumhead  is  frequently  caused  by  slapping  the  face  and  ears 
of  children  for  punishment  bv  teachers  or  parents,  thus  producing  sudden  com- 
pression of  air  in  the  external  meatus.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  sparring  (Plate 
11,  Fig.  9),  and  is  common  from  injuries  caused  by  explosions  of  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  fire-arms,  and  boilers.  Improper  inflatiou  methods,  such  as  the 
use  of  compressed-air  apparatus  at  high  pressure,  the  catheter  or  Politzer  bag 
by  unskilled  hands  or  in  improper  cases,  may  produce  rupture  of  the  drum- 
head. S{K)ntaneous  perforation  frequently  occurs  in  acute  catarrhal  or  sup- 
purative otitis  media.  Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  generally  attended 
by  bleeding  from  the  ear  and  rupture  of  the  membrane  (Plate  11,  Figs.  10, 11), 
A  diseased,  inflamed,  or  weakened  drumhead  is  more  liable  to  injury  tlian  if 
normal,  especially  where  there  has  been  misplacement  or  thinning  of  its  struct- 
ure. The  normal  drumhead  is  resilient,  and  cannot  be  ru|>tured  under  a  press- 
ure of  4  or  5  atmospheres  (Gruber).  The  flaccid  membrane  is  seldom  broken^ 
as  it  is  less  tense  and  plays  an  important  part  in  preventing  ruptures.*  The 
so-called  Rivinian  foramen  does  not  commonly  exist  in  the  normal  subject^ 
and  is  not  the  safety-valve  which  has  been  supposed.  The  situation  of 
the  rupture  is  indifferently  placed  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  halves  of 
the  tense  membrane,  usually  near  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  It  may  be 
single  or  double,  dejionding  upon  the  character  of  the  injury.  Both  large 
and  small  perforations  may  follow  slight  blows  upon  the  head.  The  handle 
of  the  malleus  (Plate  11,  Fig.  11)  is  rarely  fractured,  although  cases  have 
been  rejK)rted,  as  well  as  of  dislocation  ^  (Plate  11,  Fig.  3). 

Symptoms. — At  the  time  of  the  injury  there  is  sharp  pain,  which  may 
last  for  several  hours,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  dizziness  and  sometimes 
by  nausea.  If  the  upj)er  part  of  the  drumhead  be  injured,  disturbance  of 
the  sense  of  taste  may  occur,  as  where  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  is  divided 
in  ojK?ratioiis,  hut  recovers  after  several  weeks.  If  seen  shortly  after  lacer- 
ating injuries,  there  will  be  found  fresh  blood  or  clots  in  large  or  small 
amount  in  the  meatus  or  on  the  drumhead,  or,  if  the  jwrforation  be  large,  in 
the  middle  eiir.  The  edjj^es  of  the  wound  are  at  first  irregular  and  covered 
with  fresh  blood.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury,  however,  there  is 
usually  hyperemia,  especially  of  the  e<l^es  of  the  perforaticm,  whicrh  api)ear 
more  even.  If  the  ear  has  heeii  tampered  with  or  not  occluded  from  the 
atmosphere,  infection  followed  by  acute  suppuration  and  sometimes  persistent 
perforation  may  occur.  Simple  puncture  by  clean  instruments,  such  as  the 
jKinieeutesis  knife,  in  ears  that  are  aseptic  and  not  inflamed,  will  fre(|uently 
in  a  few  hours  heal  and  ('lose  without  cicatrix. 

The  diagnosis  of  traumatic  injury,  perforation,  or  rupture  may  generally 
be  made  by  its  appearance  and  the  history.  If  seen  shortly  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  ed^es  of  a  rupture  arc*  found  tnipinjj,  so  that  the  yellowish-re<l  lining 
membrane  of  th(»  tympanic  cavity  may  be  seen.  Fresh  bletnlin^  is  of  course 
diajirnostic.  A  differential  symptom  is  the  character  of  the  sf)und  on  inflation, 
as  in  tniumatic  perforation  the  whistle  is  siiid  to  be  deep  and  harsh,  while  in 
|)athologic  jK»rforation  it  is  sharp  and  shrill  (Politzer).      It  is  of  forensic  im- 

*  }>ac(>n  :   Burnett's  Si^Mtrm.,  i.  p.  2o6. 

*  The<»l>:il(i:    Trani*.  Am*r.  (Hot.  Soc.,  1891. 


Descriition  of  Plate  11. 

Fig.  1. — Normal  tymjiauic  membrane. 

Fiu.  2. — HumorrhaKo  into  the  derinal  layer  after  brisk  inflation  iu  a  man  aged  thirty  witii 
chronic  iiural  catarrh  and  adhesions  of  monibraue  to  promontory.  Sketch  made  two  days  after* 
ward.     The  clots  did  not  become  entirely  ulisorbed,  and  pigment  conld  l>e  seen  for  two  yeaiB. 

Fio.  3. — Destruction  of  the  drumhead  and  dislocation  of  malleus  into  canal  from  impaction 
of  pebble  in  middle  ear,  due  to  att<>nipts  at  removal  with  wire  loop,  which  was  broken  in  the 
operation,  in  a  cliiUl  a^^ed  three.     Removal  by  snare,  and  healing  under  antiseptic  dressing. 

Fkk  4. — Lur);e  rupture  of  drumhead  and  imi»action  of  glass  bead  in  tympanum,  caused  by 
attvmptsS  at  its  removal  by  members  of  the  family  and  physicians,  in  a  child  aged  four.  Bemoved 
by  snare  and  rat-tooth  forcejis.  Su])purative  otitis  with  ]K*rmaneut  perforation  and  partial 
deafness  ensued. 

Fig.  5.— Self-iullieted  wound  of  dermal  layer  from  hair-pin  used  for  removing  "artifieial 
drumhemls/'  in  a  woman  aj;ed  forty-six,  subject  of  chronic  catarrhal  otitis.  Healing  in  two  days 
under  antiseptic  dressing. 

Fig.  (i.— Penetrating  wound  of  drumhead  from  slate  pencil  in  a  girl  aged  eight.  Healing  in 
one  week. 

Fig.  7. — .\brasion  of  dermal  layer  and  canal  from  forceps  and  ear-scoop  used  by  a  physician 
in  attempted  removal  of  impacted  cerumen.     Healing  in  three  days. 

Fig.  8. — .\cute  niyriugitis  from  instillation  of  hot  glycerin  in  a  man  aged  forty-seven  with 
chnmic  aural  catarrh  and  vertigo.     The  usual  npiK^arances  were  restored  iu  five  days. 

Fig.  9.— Double  rupture,  seen  one  hour  after  the  accident,  in  a  man  aged  twenty-six  who 
had  received  a  box  on  the  e:ir  during  a  sparring  contest.     Healing  in  two  weeks. 

Fig.  10. — Ruptun)  of  drumhead  in  a  man  aged  twenty-seven  who  had  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  following  fall  on  back  of  head.  Totul  and  |H'rsistent  deafness  with  vertigo  and  tinnitns. 
Slight  suppuration  stopped  in  four  days,  but  perforation  i»ersisted.  Sketched  one  week  after 
ac^'ident. 

Fi<j.  II.— Fracture  of  the  malleus  and  canal  in  a  man  who  committed  suicide  by  being  run 
over  by  a  bM'omotive,  sustaining  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  death  twenty-four  hours  afterward. 
(Adapted  from  Kirtrhner.) 

Fig.  12.— Acute  myringitis  in  stage  of  macenition,  in  a  woman  aged  twenty  •three,  caused 
by  iispergillus  growth  in  the  canal  after  lake-bathing. 

Fig.  13. — .\eut4.'  myringitis  bullosa  in  a  boy  aged  thirteen,  due  to  poud-batbing.  Healing 
iu  one  week  after  puncture  <if  vesicles  and  antis<'ptic  treatment. 

Fi(}.  II.  -.\cuto  myringitis  with  sanguineous  ab3cess  or  hematoma  in  a  managed  thirty. 
Paracentesis  with  healing  in  .several  days. 

Fi(}.  15. — Acute  myringitis  with  multijile  abscesses  under  the  dermal  layer  in  a  man  aged 
twenty -six.  HealiuLr  in  about  one  wi-ck  after  ]iuncture  of  theabscessi'S,  without  implication  of 
the  middle  ear. 

Fks.  10.— I'lironii-  myringitis  granulosa  in  a  boy  aged  fifteen  who  had  discharge  from  the  ear 
for  srveral  years.     IIi-aliuK  und»'r  cauterization  of  the  granulations  and  anti.septic  treatment. 

Vui.  IT.  (.-halk-forniation  in  chronic  suppuration  of  twenty  years'  standing  in  a  man  aged 
forty-strvcn.     Small  perforation  in  li»wcr  anterior  quadrant. 

Fig.  H.  (Mialk-forniation  in  chronic  an  ml  catarrh  of  bmc  standing  in  a  woman  aged  thirty- 
five.  Thi>  nieiiibrane  is  greatly  retracted,  thickened,  and  nearly  immovable,  and  with  the  ossi- 
cles is  scleroseil. 

Fiu.  1!».  ("lialk-fnrniation  in  an  otherwise  normal  membrane  in  a  physician  aged  thirty- 
tlve  wlii>  iiud  full  hearing'  and  no  uilur  evidence  of  ear  disease. 

Fig.  v*<).-  S<-Urosi-j  of  the  middle  ear  with  tliicki*nin«;  and  retniction  of  the  membrans 
vibrans  in  a  woman  at!eil  furty-eJL'lit    wlio  hail  chronic  aural  catarrh  <if  long  standing. 

Fig.  'Jl. — Atropliy  of  posterior  -ieirnieut  <if  the  niembrana  vibrans  in  a  man  ajred  thirty-five 
who  had  normal  hi'arinu' and  no  liJNtury  of  ear  disease.  Tin'  niembnine  is  translucent  and  re- 
tract«d.  >l>owinir  the  iiii-udu-stapeiiial  Ji»inl. 

Fig.  !,»•*.  Larue  peri'urat  imi  of  tin-  membrana  vilirans  and  ^iinall  pcrfiiration  of  the  membrans 
llaccida  of  thr  ri^ht  cir  in  a  man  ai:ed  thirty-four  who  had  scarlatinal  suppurative  otitis  since 
infancy.  The  ma!li'u«.-liaii'l!e  i>*  sliorlemd  hy  nejrosis:  the  stape«  :ind  incus  with  the  chonla 
tympani  nerv«' '<ho\v  (lipimrh  the  iip|i>-r  part  of  the  {N'rforatinii :  the  promontory  and  fenestra 
rotiindum  wiih  tin-  eiiL;<in;i-d  and  ^^wnilen  mucous  nuMiibrane.  of  the  tyni|ianuni  are  likewise 
visible:  exuhiijiiil    uraniiiallon^  -^liow  «in   the  posterior  rim  of  tin*  perforation. 

i-'iG.  '2:\.  Kxtfii-ivi*  de-jniiiinii  «ir'  miinbrana  llaccida  witli  cicairi«*ial  changes  in  membrana 
vihran-i  of  lift  i  ar  'if  -ame  piM-on  l-'i^'.  '-•'.''.  The  iiecrosfd  inciis.  h»'a<l  «if  nuilleus,  and  granula- 
lioiis  of  the  lyiopanic  altie  and 'i--iiin<  liu;;  vhow  tiirou^h  tiie  perforation;  the  malleus-haudle 
is '.liortiiied  thr«Mi;:h  pnvioii- •-.irii -. 

i'i«..  -M.  Three  lari:e  and  two  ^mall  p«rfoia!ions  i»ccurrinj;  in  the  pallid  right  drumhead 
of  a  ni;'.n  n\'  ihirtv-tive  with  liilnnuloni  laryn;;ilis. 
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x>rtance  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  perforation  be  traumatic  or  due  wholly 
►r  in  part  to  disease,  especially  in  cases  following  blows  upon  the  head  and 
K>xing  the  ears,  as  the  statements  of  patient  and  friends  are  frequently 
nfluenced  by  personal  motives.  Study  of  the  other  ear  may  give  valuable 
ight 

The  prognosis  of  simple  injury  and  perforating  wounds  is  good  if  the 
ar  l>e  clean  and  secondary  infection  does  not  take  place,  as  the  drum  mem- 
brane quickly  regenerates ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  experience  of  most  surgeons  that 
t  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  permanent  opening.  Simple  injury  of  the  drum- 
lead,  as  in  surgical  perforation,  seldom  has  any  deleterious  influence  upon  the 
learing.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  attended  by  bleeding  from  the 
ar,  rupture  of  the  drumhead  and  lesions  of  the  labyrinth  usually  occur ;  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable  as  regards  the  hearing  and  sometimes  as  to  life. 

The  treatment  of  most  injuries  of  the  drumhead  after  removal  of  foreign 
K)dies  and  cleansing  consists  in  letting  well  enough  alone ;  the  ear  should  not 
>e  douched,  nor  should  solutions  be  instilled.  The  canal  may  be  syringed  or 
viped  out  with  warm  saturated  boric  acid  or  1 :  5000  sublimate  solutions, 
:tc.,  dried  and  dusted  with  impalpable  boric  acid,  aristol,  or  iodoform 
K>wder,  and  the  canal  stopped  with  iodoform  gauze  and  absorbent  cotton. 
\.fter  twenty-four  hours  the  dressing  may  be  removed  and  renewed.  Within 
t  few  days  the  healing  will  usually  have  so  far  progressed  that  unless  exten- 
ively  destroyed  the  membrane  has  been  restored.  Even  after  extensive 
operations  involving  the  removal  of  the  drumhead  and  ossicles,  although 
lecrosis  may  have  occurred,  and  after  the  mastoid  operation,  if  treated  in 
his  manner,  infection  and  suppuration  rarely  ensue. 

Acute  Primary  Inflammatioii  of  the  Drumhead  (Myringitis 
kcuta). — A  diagnosis  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  drumhead  is  less  often 
nade  than  formerly.  Its  most  common  causes  are  said  to  be  due  to  the 
.entrance  of  cold  draughts  or  cold  water  into  the  external  canal.  I  have 
nore  often  seen  it  after  attempted  removal  of  cerumen,  foreign  bodies,  or 
vater  from  the  ears,  after  instillation  of  irritating  or  hot  solutions  (Plate  11, 
Fig.  8),  or  in  connection  with  aspergillic  inflammation  of  the  canal  (Plate 
il.  Fig.  12).  There  is  slight  pain,  tinnitus,  and  a  throbbing  sensation,  with 
)ut  little  deafness.  At  first  there  is  hyperemia  and  later  effusion  of  clear  or 
)loody  serum  fn)m  the  breaking  down  of  vesicles,  which  may  involve  a  por- 
ion  or  all  of  the  dermal  layer  (Plate  11,  Fig.  13).  Some  crises  of  otitis 
itteuded  by  slight  serous  discharge,  followed  by  resolution  after  a  few  days, 
ire  of  this  form.  Sometimes  abscesses  (Plate  11,  Fig.  15)  develop  under 
he  outer  layer,  but  are  usually  followed  by  perforation,  presenting  a  picture 
imilar  to  acute  suppurative  otitis  media.  After  the  vesicular  stage  the  mem- 
>rane  will  have  a  macerated  appearance,  more  or  less  of  the  dermal  layer 
>eeling  and  the  redness  disappearing  (Plate  11,  Fig.  12). 

The  treatment  depends  upon  the  cause.  In  all  oases  it  is  new^ssary  to 
Jeanse  the  canal  by  antiseptic  solutions  to  prevent  infection.  The  vesicles 
nay  be  punctured,  the  ear  insufflated  with  lM)ric  powder,  and  the  meatus 
occluded  by  iodoform  gauze  and  cotton.  In  severe  cases,  cupping,  leeching, 
md  hot  applications  to  the  side  of  the  head  may  be  necessary.  Opiates  may 
)e  given  if  the  pain  be  severe,  although  when  such  is  the  case  there  is  usually 
levelopment  of  abscess,  the  puncture  of  which  will  relieve  the  pain. 

Cluronic  luflammatiou  of  the  Drumhead  (Myringfitis  Chron- 
.ca). — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  generally  accompanied  by 
mblication  of  the  drumhead.  Chronic  myringitis  alone  is  very  rare,  although 
1 18  possible  that  such  may  be  found  after  acute  myringitis  which  has  not 
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gone  on  to  resolution.^  Afler  inflammation  of  the  canal  has  disappeared 
the  drumhead  sometimes  remains  affected,  and  this  may  be  considered  an  in- 
dependent disease.^  The  clinical  signs  are  maceration  of  the  dermal  layer, 
reaness  and  sometimes  granulations  upon  the  surface  (Plate  11,  Fig.  16). 
There  is  but  little  pain,  and  the  hearing  is  but  little  affected.  Tinnitus  and 
slight  malodorous  purulent  discharge  usually  exist.  Middle-ear  suppuration 
with  unseen  perforation  is  to  be  suspected  and  sought.  In  perforation  of  the 
drumhead  polypi  and  granulations  may  form  upon  the  edges. 

The  treatment  is  antiseptic.  It  consists  in  cleansing  the  canal  and  mem- 
brane by  injections  or  brushing  with  solutions  of  bone  acid,  bichlorid  of 
mercury,  etc.,  afler  which  a  small  quantity  of  finely  powdered  boric  acid 
or  aristol  may  be  insufflated,  or  a  small  pledget  of  cotton  saturated  in  salol- 
camphor  or  naphthol -camphor  may  be  placed  in  the  canal,  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  and  then  be  renewed.  Granulations  may  l)e  touched  with  tincture 
of  chlorid  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  chromic  or  trichloracetic  acids.  Instil- 
lations of  solutions  by  jmtients  are  to  be  discouraged. 

Infectious  and  skin-diseases,  as  well  as  the  exanthemata,  may  affect 
the  drumhead  (Hang) ;  the  eruption  of  these  and  of  syphilis  is  sometimes 
to  be  seen  in  the  dermal  layer.  The  pustule  of  small-pox  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  several  cases  of  middle-ear  suj)puration  which  I  have  seen  after  this 
affection.  Condylomata^  of  the  auditory  canal  and  drumhead  have  been 
reported  by  the  writer  and  others. 

New  Growths. — Warts  (Burnett)  rarely  occur  on  the  drumhead,  and  are 
usually  due  to  instillation  of  fluids.  I  have  seen  true  epithelioma  of  the  canal 
involving  the  drumhead.  Pearly  growths  consisting  of  cholesterin  crystals  and 
molecular  debris  were  found  in  a  case  of  chronic  suppurative  middle-ear  dis- 
ease ;  true  cholesteat4iniata  are  rare  (Gruber).  Calcification  in  the  drum  mem-  "** 
brane  is  frequently  found  in  the  course  of  chronic  otitis  meilia  (Plate  11,  ^ 
Figs.  17,  18),  although  it  is  seen  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  ear-  ^^' 
disease  (Plate  11,  Fig.  19).  The  membrane  becomes  thickened  (Fig.  20),  JT' 
thinned  (Plate  11,  Fig.  21),  or  opaque  and  i>erforated  (Plate  11,  Figs.  17,  ^^' 
22,  23,  24),  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  middle  ear  and  ^  -' 
C4inal.  They  are  likewise  due  to  trauma  and  ulcerations,  such  as  occur  in 
syphilitic  or  tubercular  (Plate  11,  Fi^.  24)  middle-ear  disease. 

Polypi  usually  arise  from  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane;  but  are  some- 
times on  the  edges  of  perforations — most  frequently  at  the  j>osterior  superior 
quadrant.  Mucous  jM)lypi  and  mvxoniata  are  most  common,  although 
fibromata  and  angioniata  *  are  seen.  These  growths  are  accom})anied  by 
malodorous  otorrlu^a,  and  are  hut  part  of  a  chronic  suppurative  process  which 
is  usually  attended  by  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  and  of  the 
ossicles,  and  their  removal  may  be  a  needed  preliminary  to  treatment  for  the 
chronic  suppuration,  (iranulations  are  preferably  removeil  by  the  small 
curette,  and  |H)lypi  by  the  cold  snare,  and  their  |)edicles  cauteriztKl  by  tincture 
of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  chromic  or  trichloracetic  acid  on  a 
small  pledjiret  or  fuscnl  on  the  end  of  a  probe ;  but  with  these  or  with  the 
galvano-<»iiutery  care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  but  the  growth  be  touched. 
Granulations  recur  unless  the  suppurative  disease  be  healed. 

*  Steiior:   Die  hnUfiotttcn  ()hrenkrm\khnten  im  Rihle,  1895. 
'  Politzer:   Aths(  der  BflfurhttinqAhiUiev  dfM  Tiommelfelln,  1896. 
'  Wurdeinann :  Arch,  of  Otni,  xxl.,  p.  303,  1S92. 

•  Buck  :   Trann.  Amer.  Otol.  Soc,  1870. 
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ACUTE  AFFECTIONS    OF  THE  TYMPANIC  CAVITY 
AND   EUSTACHIAN  TUBE 

By  HORACE  G.  MILLER,  A.M.,  M.  D., 

OF  PROVIDENCE,   B.  I. 


The  acute  affections  of  the  middle  ear  are  of  great  importance,  for  three 
principal  reasons :  First,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  usually  accompanies 
them ;  Second,  because  of  the  deafness  produced,  which  may  become  per- 
manent; and  Third,  because  they  may  endanger  life  by  extension  to  the 
brain.  Each  of  these  reasons  would  be  sufficient  to  demand  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  physician.  Together,  they  present  a  subject  which  he  can- 
not possibly  afford  to  neglect. 

Fain. — Usually  the  first  symptom  to  appear  is  ^^  earache,"  so  common 
in  some  families  as  to  be  thought  one  of  the  necessary  ills  of  childhood.  In 
nearly  every  case  this  is  evidence  of  an  actual  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  middle  ear.  A  child  "  subject  to  earache  "  is  in  danger 
of  deafness,  and  no  care  should  be  spared,  not  only  for  the  relief  of  present 
distress,  but  in  ascertaining  and  removing  the  cause.  It  will  mrely  be  found, 
even  after  a  single  attack  of  pain,  that  the  hearing  of  the  affected  ear  is 
normal.  This  fact  is  likely  to  escape  attention  if  one  ear  only  be  affected. 
After  the  suffering  is  allaye<l,  all  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  j)arents  and 
friends  ceases.  But  if  the  hearing  be  comj)ared  with  that  of  the  healthy  car, 
the  simplast  test  will  show  the  defect ;  and  a  new  interest  should  be  at  once 
awakened,  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  aroused. 

The  j)ain  may  vary  from  a  dull  ache  to  the  most  intense  anguish.  Often 
the  pain  is  most  severe  at  night,  causing  loss  of  sleep  to  the  patient  and  his 
family.  It  may  nearly  or  wholly  subside  by  day,  leaving  only  a  tenderness 
when  the  auricle  is  touched,  which  is  discovered  by  the  nurse  or  mother  when 
making  the  child's  toilet.  In  children  too  young  to  tell  the  cause  of  distress, 
its  seat  will  often  be  pointed  out  by  unconscious  movements  of  the  hand  to 
the  affected  part.  Frequently  in  yoimg  children,  after  several  days  of  suffer- 
ing, a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  meatus  reveals  the  diagnosis  to  the  aston- 
ished friends ;  so  that  when  a  child  cries  and  shrieks  from  an  unknown  cause, 
the  ears  should  be  among  the  earliest  organs  to  be  investigated.  The  pain  is 
not  always  confined  to  the  ear  itself,  but  extends  to  the  adjacent  parts  ;  almost 
all  the  nerves  of  sensation  on  the  affected  side  of  the  head  may  share  in  the 
distress,  which  is  further  aggravated  by  movements  of  the  nuiscles,  as  in 
mastication.  Eructation,  coughing,  and  sneezing  are  greatly  dreaded.  All 
loud  sounds  increase  the  suffering.  Frequently  the  pain  extends  to  the  teeth, 
especially  if  any  of  them  are  decayed,  until  the  patient  scarcely  knows 
whether  toothache  or  earache  most  predominates.  The  severity  of  the  pain 
is  to  some  extent  a  gauge  of  the  violence  and  character  of  the  inflammation, 
the  severer  form,  especially  when  constant,  indicating  the  probability  of  sup- 
puration with  all   its  attendant  dangers.     As  in   many  other  diseases,  the 
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presence  of  pain,  when  rightly  interpreted,  is  fortunate,  for  it  comes  as  a 
warning  of  impending  danger  to  the  hearing,  demanding  measures  for  instant 
relief,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  furnish  a  safeguard  against  the  rapid 
impairment  of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  organ. 

Deafaess. — -Next  in  importance  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  relief  of 
pain  comes  the  prevention  and  cure  of  deafness.     Much  has  recently  beea 
written  to  impress  upon  the  profession  the  need  of  the  most  careful  attention 
to  this  subject ;  but  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  too  much  cannot  be  said,  and 
reiteration  cannot  be  too  frequent,  since  it  has  become  known  how  much  can. 
be   accomplished    in   this   direction   by  preventive  medicine  and   surgery. 
Heredity  in  this  direction  means  the  existence  of  local  causes  which  may  be 
successfully  controlled ;   and  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  deaf- 
ness because,  as  is  said,  "it  runs  in  the  family."     On  the  contrary,  suck 
a  tendency  should  lead  to  the  earlier  and  more  active  fight  against  such  a  fate* 
The  baleful  influence  of  poor  hearing  upon  the  development  of  children  is  so 
disastrous  as  to  call  for  our  warmest  sympathy  for  its  victims  and  our  mosb 
earnest  efforts  for  their  rescue.     Blamed  and  misunderstood  by  his  teachers* 
for  supposed  inattention,  neglected  and  ridiculed  by  his  companions,  the  child 
who  is  deaf  often  actually  becomes  the  stupid  and  useless  creature  which  he  i^ 
at  first  only  in  appearance.     He  becomes  ill-natured  and  peevish  in  disposi- 
tion, stunted  and  undeveloped  in  intellect.      His  whole  career  is  blighted. 
But  few  forms  of  employment  or  industry  are  open  to  him.      Even  his 

I  physical  development  is  hindered  by  his  inability  to  engage  in  the  athletic 
sports  which  his  fellows  delight  in;  and  from  the  resulting  debility  and 
malnutrition  he  readily  becomes  a  prey  to  any  cachexia  to  which   he  mav 
be  constitutionally  inclined,  or  any  disease  to  which  he  may  be  exposed. 
Many  of  these  evils  might  be  avoided  or  relieved  by  a  wise  prophylaxis 
or  by  proper  treatment.      But  owing   to  the   prevalent  ignorance  on  the 
subject   most  of  the  cases  in  the  schools   are   neglected  until  the  proper 
season  for  interference  is  passed.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  soon 
coming  when  the  examination  of  the  ears  and  hearing  of  children  by  compe- 
tent physicians  will  he  a  matter  established  by  law,  not  only  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  education,  but  from  time  to  time  subsequently 
as  promotions  are  made  to  higher  grades.     The  result  of  this  would,  of 
course,  be  the  enforced  attention  of  both  teachers  and  parents  to  this  vital 
matter  and  the  consequent  medical  treatment  of  those  capable  of  improve- 
ment ;  the  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  some  scholars 
wh<ise  slowness  to  learn  has  been  ascribed  to  a  different  cjiuse ;  and  the 
elimination  of  those  scholars  who  would  require  the  special  training  in  lip- 
reading,  so  useful  to  those  whose  hearing  is  defective.    It  is  true  that  but  few 
children  would  be  found  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  middle  ear  at  the  moment  of  examination  ;  but  most  of  those  found  to  l)e 
deaf  will  have  ac(iuired  their  deafness  from  an  acute  attack ;  and  many  of 
them  will  he  liable  to  future  accessions  of  the  trouble  if  preventive  measures 
are  not  promptly  taken. 

Dangler  of  Hxtension. — The  third  principal  point  of  interest  in  acute 
affections  of  the  middle  ear  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  liability  to  extend 
to  the  surrounding  parts.  Primary  inflammation  of  the  antrum  and  mas- 
toid cells  may  occur,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  disease  comes  by  ex- 
tension from  the  middle  ear  proper.  This  may  be  followed  by  caries  and 
necrosis  of  the  bony  walls  of  these  cavities,  and  the  disease  may  then  extend 
inward  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  causing  a  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the 
brain,  with  lethal  result.     There  may  be  a  like  extension  still  more  directly 
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through  the  tegmen  tympani,  where  the  attic  portion  of  the  tympanum  is 
separated  from  the  brain  only  by  the  thinnest  layer  of  bone,  i)erforated  by 
bramina  for  vascular  anastomosis.  Thrombosis  may  also  result  from  contact 
)f  the  diseased  bone  with  the  walls  of  the  venous  sinuses,  with  a  result 
qually  fatal.  General  pyemia  may  also  ensue,  either  by  absorption  of  puru- 
ent  products  or  by  rupture  into  the  walls  of  a  sinus.  These  possibilities 
ibould  lead  us  to  look  seriously  upon  every  painful  manifestation  of  ear- 
rouble,  and  make  us  willing  to  submit  to  criticism  for  too  much  zeal  rather  j 
ban  have  to  blame  ourselves  for  not  having  taken  prompt  and  efficient  ' 
neasures  at  the  time  when  they  could  most  avail.  Let  us  then  remember 
hat  in  every  case  of  acute  otitis  media  we  may  by  j)roper  treatment  be  the 
neans  of  saving  patients  from  pain,  from  deafness,  or  from  death.  Too  often 
hey  have  been  treated  with  indifference  or  neglect,  resulting  in  the  tacit  j)er- 
nission  for  the  use  of  remedies  often  both  inefficacious  and  far  from  harm- 
less. That  these  affections  are  trivial  no  one  who  has  once  witnessed  the 
suffering  or  its  results  can  for  a  moment  maintain.  It  is  not  true  that  the  diag- 
nosis is  very  difficult.  Any  intelligent  physician  may  feel  himself  competent 
for  it.  The  use  of  that  most  important  aid  in  physical  diagnosis,  the  head- 
mirror,  should  be  familiar  to  every  medical  man,  not  for  the  ear  alone,  but 
for  the  illumination  of  every  orifice  of  the  body,  especially  at  night ;  and 
under  many  circumstances  where  both  hands  are  needed  for  operation  and 
manipulation.  With  this  mirror,  and  the  light  from  a  window  by  day,  or  the 
light  from  the  ever-ready  kitchen-lamp  by  night,  the  inspection  of  the  drum- 
membrane  is  usually  easy.  But  nowhere  in  the  physician's  practice  is  gen- 
tleness and  delicacy  of  touch  more  necessarj-.  One  careless  thrust  of  the 
speculum  or  ungentle  pull  on  the  concha,  and  all  intercourse  between  a  young 
patient  and  the  doctor  may  be  at  an  end,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  general 
anesthetic.  The  old-fashioned  bivalve  ear-speculum  should  never  be  used. 
It  is  awkward  and  apt  to  cause  pain,  and  requires  one  hand  to  retain  it  in  its 
proper  position.  Should  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete  a  full  inspection 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  it  is  proper  to  resort  to  general  anesthesia  ;  and 
if  operative  interference  be  found  necessary,  this  condition  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  "to  complete  the  procedure. 

Types. — As  to  the  usual  distinction  between  catarrhal  and  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  in  making 
the  diagnosis.  Only  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course  can  we  tell  which 
form  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  If  we  could  always  know  the  cause  of 
infection,  this,  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  would  furnish  an  early 
indication.  But  this  is  not  always  possible.  It  is  therefore  better  sim- 
ply to  look  upon  cases  as  more  or  less  severe  and  not  of  a  wholly  different 
character. 

Catises. — The  acute  affections  of  the  middle  ear  come  most  frequently 
by  extension  from  the  naso-pharynx.  Consequently  the  exanthemata,  and 
especially  scarlet  fever,  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  a  systemic 
nature.  A  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf 
date  their  infirmity  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  childhood.  In  measles 
the  ear  is  still  more  frequently  affected.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the 
ears  are  probably  involved  in  every  case  of  measles.  An  exudation  containing 
the  specific  organism  of  measles  is  formed  on  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  by  the  eruption.  But  unless  this  l>e  mixed  with  one  of  the 
pyogenic  germs,  this  exudation  is  rapidly  absorbed  without  perforation  of 
the  dnimhead  and  without  injury  to  the  hearing.  The  deafness  of  typhoid 
fever  is  caused  usually  by  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  middle  ear ;  but  in  this 
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case  also  it  seldom  goes  on  to  suppuration.  As  one  result  of  the  recent  epi- 
demics of  influenza  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  acute  otitis  media. 
This  has  been  characterized  by  great  intensity  of  pain  and  a  greater  tendency 
to  suppurate,  and  consequently  spread  to  the  mastoid,  than  is  usually  the  case 
in  acute  otitis  media.  Diphtheria  may  also  produce  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  the  characteristic  bacilli  being  found  in  the  discharge.  The  same 
is  true  of  tuberculosis.  Here  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  pain- 
less ;  but  it  may  result  in  great  destruction  of  the  tissues,  both  sofl  and  bony, 
containe<l  within  the  tympanum.  Both  a  rheumatic  and  a  gouty  diathesis 
may  favor  or  superinduce  acute  otitis  media,  either  primarily  or  by  extension 
from  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  Syphilis,  in  the  secondary  stage,  when 
the  naso-pharynx  is  involved,  is  often  productive  of  acute  otitis  media,  vary- 
ing in  all  degrees  of  intensity.  Later  on,  when  the  bones  of  the  nose  are 
diseased,  the  same  result  may  ensue.  Of  all  external  causes,  taking  cold,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression,  from  exposure  to  draughts  of  air,  or  in 
any  way  productive  of  coryza,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Whooping- 
cough  and  the  catarrhal  affections  commonly  classed  under  the  head  ot  hay 
fever  may  also  result  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  Sea-bathings 
if  too  frequent  or  long  continued,  is  a  common  cause ;  and  the  same  is  true  to 
/a  less  extent  of  bathing  in  cold,  fresh  water.  But  it  seems  that  the  surf, 
[either  from  its  violence  or  from  its  saltness,  is  directly  dangerous  to  the  ear, 
'especially  if  a  perforation  of  the  drum  membrane  exists.  Perforation  of  the 
drumhead  also  admits  air,  which,  from  its  temperature  or  from  being  laden 
with  any  of  the  infectious  germs,  produces  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Acute  otitis  media  may  be  the  result  of  adenoid  vegetations  of  the 
[pharyngeal  vault;  and  many  children  w^ho  are  subject  to  earache  will  be 
'found  to  have  this  cavity  closely  packed  with  this  form  of  hypertrophic 
growth.  This  may  act  by  causing  a  retention  of  the  natural  secretion  through 
obstruction  of  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  or  by  predis{>osing  to 
naso-pharyngitis  which  is  propagated  by  extension,  until  it  reaches  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum.  The  importance  of  the  recognition  of  this  condition  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils  undonbtodly  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  ear ; 
but  the  adenoid  growths  which  so  often  coexist  with  them  are  no  doubt  more 
frequently  responsible.  Otitis  media  may  also  follow  the  intratympanic 
hemorrhage  of  Bright's  disease.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  extension  of 
erysipelas  from  without.  Trauma  figures  among  the  less  common  causes  of 
middle-ear  disease  of  acute  form  ;  the  tympanum  by  its  situation  being  greatly 
protected  from  external  violence.  But  when  a  wound  admits  infectious  germs, 
or  when  infection  occurs  from  a  rupture  of  the  drum  membrane  by  an  explo- 
sion, a  blow,  or  any  other  violent  wuise,  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  may 
follow.  The  same  is  true  of  the  destruction  of  the  drum  membrane  by  scald- 
ing or  corrosive  liquids  or  molten  metals.  Fracture  through  the  temporal 
l)one  may  also  form  an  avenue  for  infectious  germs.  Among  the  rarer  causes, 
perforations  produced  by  mycosis  or  vegetable  fungi  of  the  meatus,  or  by 
accumulations  of  dried  wax  and  epithelium,  may  lead  to  the  same  result. 
The  teeth,  both  at  the  time  of  their  development  and  eruption,  and  when  dis- 
eased, are  productive  of  much  middle-ear  trouble.  During  the  first  and  the 
second  dentitions,  at  the  eruption  of  the  sixth-year-molars,  and  at  the  appearance 
of  the  wisdom  teeth,  the  ears  an*  i>eculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  reflex  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation.  At  all  times  of  life  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  teeth 
and  alveolar  processes,  with  their  aeeonipanying  ulcerations  and  suppuration, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  pnKluetion  of  disease  of  the  tympanum.     The 
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examination  of  the  teeth  should,  therefore,  be  a  constant  matter  of  routine  in 
the  examination  of  these  eases. 

That  the  causes,  both  immediate  and  remote,  of  the  disease  under  consid- 
eration are  so  numerous  and  varied,  shows  the  need  of  diligent  research  in 
every  case,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  all  indications  from  such  sources, 
both  for  present  treatment  and  for  prophylaxis. 

Sjrmptoms. — Of  the  symptoms  of  acute  otitis  media,  next  to  the  pain, 
which  we  have  already  considered,  comes  tinnitus.  Subjective  noises  of  some 
kind  are  rarely  absent.  A  thumping,  pounding,  or  beating  sound,  synchro- 
nous with  the  heart's  action,  is  most  common  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease. 
Children  often  mistake  these  sensations  for  real,  objective  noises ;  and  an 
inquiry  as  to  their  meaning  or  cause  is  sometimes  the  first  indication  of  the 
existence  of  disturbances  in  the  ears.  Later,  the  tinnitus  is  of  a  more  steady 
and  continuous  character,  described  as  rushing,  roaring,  singing,  or  buzzing. 
Those  sounds  of  a  pulsatory  or  rhythmic  character  are  due  to  the  increased 
circulation  in  the  arteries  and  dilated  capillaries  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
sound-perceiving  termination  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Those  of  a  steady  and 
continuous  character  are  due,  at  first  at  least,  to  increased  venous  circulation, 
which  is  heard  by  the  ear  itself  in  the  same  manner.  In  a  later  stage  there 
may  also  be  tinnitus  due  to  pressure  on  the  contents  of  the  labyrinth  through 
the  oval  and  round  windows  from  swelling  or  retained  secretion  in  the  mid- 
dle ear.  To  children  these  noises  are  often  terrifying.  In  all  cases  they  are 
productive  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  nervousness  and  distress. 

Deafness  is  the  next  objective  symptom  noticed  by  the  patient.     In  the 
milder  cases  some  days  may  elapse  before  the  hearing  becomes  much  im- 
paired.    Slight  degrees  of  deafness  may  not  at  first  be  noticed  by  the  patient, 
especially  if  the  affection  be  unilateral.     But  soon  familiar  sounds,  like  the 
ticking  of  a  clock,  become  inaudible,  then  the  patient  begins  to  ask  for  a 
i^petition  of  what  is  said  by  those  around  him,  and  finally  hearing  is  for  the 
time  almost  totally  abolished.     The  degree  of  deafness,  in  the  earlier  stages 
at  least,  depends  much  upon  the  localization  of  the  affection.     Should  the 
^ttic  of  the  tympanum  be  most  affected,  the  hearing  may  suffer  but  slightly 
Ht  first,  although  the  pain  be  most  severe.    When  the  Eustachian  tube  is  most 
^fleeted,  the  stopped-up  feeling  predominates  over  the  deafness.     When  the 
vrhole  lining  of  the  atrium  is  involved  at  the  outset,  the  deafness  is  most 
marked.     Besides  deafness  there  may  be  the  modified  hearing  of  autophony, 
in   which  the  patient  hears  his  own  voice  strongly  changed    and  resonant. 
There  may  also  be  diplacusis,  or  hearing  sounds  in  a  different  pitch  from 
that  perceived  by  the  unaffected  ear. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  chill.  There 
is  general  uneasiness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  increased  temperature  ;  sometimes 
headache,  dizziness,  and  possibly  nausea  are  present.  As  in  other  acute  dis- 
eases, the  general  disturbances  will  be  greatest  in  patients  of  a  nervous 
temperament. 

If  a  tuning-fork  in  a  state  of  vibration  be  now  applied  to  the  vertex  or 
to  the  teeth,  the  sound  will  be  heard  more  clearly  in  the  affected  side,  the 
dosed  cavity  with  its  thickened  walls  acting  as  a  sounding-board  to  intensify 
the  effect  of  the  vibrations.  Examination  of  the  drum  membrane  usually 
reveals  more  or  less  redness ;  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack  the 
hyperemia  shows  itself  by  beginning  at  the  tympanic  margin  and  extending 
toward  the  center  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  The  vessels  which  follow  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  unseen  in  a  state  of  health,  now  become  visible.  All 
the  landmarks  may  be  lost,  as  the  hyperemia  involves  the  adjacent  portion  of 
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localization  of  the  iriflannnutioii,  am!  may 
meatiir^  (see  Piute  11,  Fig,  «). 

As  in   all   inflammations  of   the  morons  menihraiie^  the  sceretitm   «4X^i 
begins  to  inerease.     A  sennis  pxiulatiun  is  poured  unt^  \vln**h  may  sometirn 
be  di!?tin^nis!ie»l  thmn^h  tlir  still  trarr^jrarent  meiitbrane,  partially  tilling  the 
cavity  of  tfie  tynipajmai,  like  tlie  li*jnid  in  a  spirit  level  (s(*e  Fig.  495).     lu 
severe  cases  the  eavity  quiekly  becomes  Hlled,  and  a  few  hours  may  suffice  fo] 
the  pressure  of  the  conflued  liquid  to  euiise  a  rupture  of  thedriun  nieiiihmn" 
As  tlie  Eustachian  tnhe  lias  been  closerl   f»y  tlie  swell iuiij  nf  its  liiiiiitr  mem 
bniiie»  the  drumhead  atfords  the  point  id"  least  resistauee,  and  beeoniiiig  sf)t\' 
eiied,  yields  t(*  the  pressure  from  within,     tjften  the  lirjuicl  takt^s  on  a  puru- 
lent character,  and  may  be  seen  pointing  at   some  Imlging  iKulioti  (»f  tlie 
niembraue  beft>re  a  rupture  takes  place  (Fig.  49G),     After  tlie  evaeiiatioii  of 
the  secretion,  whether  from  spontaneous  giving- way  (Fig.  497)  of  the  mem-* 
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braue,  or  from  surerieal  interferen(*e,  there  is  usually  j^reat  relief  fri>ni  f)ain* 
The  amount  of  discbarge  may  be  very  slight,  but  is  at  times  most  profuse  and 
continuous,  so  as  to  moisten  many  thit-kuesses  of  eompresses  and  bandages. 
Often  at  first  the  seeretion  is  tinged  witli  l>lood,  or  there  may  W  tjuite  a  free 
hemorrhage.  In  favond>le  eases  the  untoward  sympt^^uis  now  rajiidlv  sul»- 
side.  The  paiu  diniini?^hes  and  disapjiears,  the  noist^s  bee<Mne  less  vitdent  and 
annoying^  tlie  temperature  falls,  the  patient  is  able  to  obtain  rest»  and  the 
general  recovery  is  rapid.  The  deafness,  the  last  et!eet  to  disiippear,  gm<luallv 
or  st»metime8  quite  suddenly  gives  place  to  jierfeet  hearing.  Unfortunately, 
many  eases  do  not  ejid  so  happily. 

Treatinent,— The  fi i*st  point  in  the  treatment  is  to  remove^  m  far  OJt 
pomith',  the  CiniH£^  But  in  most  eases  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  the  disease 
is  well  devehiped,  and  preventive  measures  are  now  of  no  avail.  H<nvever> 
when  a  nas<j>-p  I  laryngitis  whieh  has  spread  to  the  midcUe  ear  is  still  active^  it 
should  receive  prompt  and  appropriate  attention.     Anything  unfavorable  in 


I 
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the  |>atient's  siirromidings  should  be  looked  after,  a  mild  and  erpiable  tern- 
perature  should  be  rstaljlisherl  and  tlie  patient  plaeed  in  IhhI  ;  and  (piiet,  both 
as  regards  freeilom  fn*ni   Tjoist*  and  from   exeitenient,  maintaiueil.      If  tliere 
be  a  rise  iu  temperature,  a  saline  euthartie  should  be  admitristenMh     Tincture  ^j 
of  aconite  may  be  given  in  small  and  frequent  dos^^^s  where  tlie  pulse  is  full  ^| 
and   hard,  until   the  feverisluiess   is   reiluced.     Opiates  slundd   \w   ustnl  btit  ^^ 
sparingly,  except  at  the  outset,  when  a  full  dos<^  may  he  employed.     When 
given    later,    by    tlieir  anodyne   effwt,  they  mask    the  sym|itoms,  and    may 
deceive  into  a  ilmcied  secnrity  when  the  danger  is  not  yet  passed.     Intiation 
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by  Politzer's  method  should  be  tried  with  care  and  gentleness.  It  sometimes 
gives  great  relief  to  pain  by  equalizing  the  pressure  of  air  within  and  with- 
out the  tympanic  cavity.  With  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  absorption 
of  air  takes  plac^  though  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanic  cavity. 
This  produces  a  partial  vacuum,  draws  inward  the  drum  membrane,  causing 
pressure  through  the  chain  of  ossicles  upon  the  labyrinthine  contents,  and  at 
the  same  time  retards  the  flow  of  blood,  causing  or  increasing  venous  con- 
gestion in  the  lining  mucous  membrane  and  exudation  into  the  cavity.  When 
the  effect  of  this  procedure  is  favorable,  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
daily  ;  but  when  it  increases  pain  or  gives  no  relief,  its  use  must  be  postponed 
until  later  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  No  simple  measure  is  so  helpful  as  the 
application  of  "  dry  heat."  The  hot-water  bag  of  India-rubber  is  the  readiest 
means  of  applying  heat.  This,  when  filled,  should  be  covered  with  soft 
cloth  and  laid  ui)on  the  pillow  in  contact  with  the  ear.  But  still  better, 
because  of  its  lightness,  is  a  bag  loosely  filled  with  common  salt  and  heated 
in  an  oven.  Moist  and  warm  applications,  like  poultices  in  all  forms,  are  to 
be  avoided.  They  soon  become  uncomfortable  by  evaporation,  and  tend  by 
maceration  of  its  dermoid  layer  to  promote  rupture  of  the  drumhead,  already 
perhaps  softened  in  its  inner  layer.  They  may  also  serve  as  the  means  of 
conveyance  of  all  sorts  of  infectious  germs,  and  in  the  end  complicate  far 
more  than  they  benefit  the  disease.  For  this  reason  are  injurious  most  of  the 
popular  remedies  and  poultices  of  all  the  vegetables  in  the  kitchen -garden, 
oo,  too,  all  the  varieties  of  vegetable  oils  and  animal  greases  are  harmful, 
their  sole  value  having  been  to  carry  heat.  The  vapor  of  chloroform  may 
be  used  with  much  benefit  in  mild  cases  in  children.  A  few  drops  of  the 
liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  spoon,  and  the  va|)or,  which  is  much  heavier  than 
air,  l>e  poured  like  a  liquid  into  the  ear.  Chloroform  liniment  applied  about 
the  ear  with  a  bit  of  flannel  is  also  valuable.  Aseptic  aqueous  solutions  con- 
taining local  anodynes  and  anesthetics  may  be  used  judiciously  in  the  early 
^tage  of  an  attack.  The  sulphate  of  atropia,  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
Solution,  is  eflicacious.  Cocain  hydroi^hlorate,  in  solution  of  from  four  to 
tiirenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  still  more  eflective  transiently  ;  and  better 
Btill  is  the  combination  of  these  two  with  morphin,  e,  g. : 

I5».  Sol.  cocain  hydrochlorat.,  10  %  fsj  ; 

Atropise  sulph.,  gr.  j  ; 

Morphise  sulph.,  gr.  ij. 

Of  this,  five  or  six  drops  from  a  spoon  pi^eviously  dipped  into  hot  water 
^^Toiay  be  i)oured  into  the  ear.* 

The   local    abstraction   of    blood    furnishes   one   of    our   most   effective 
^neasures.     The  application  of  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  tragus,  or  just  in 
:Sront  of  it,  may  cut  short  the  whole  trouble.     After  they  have  filled  them- 
selves with  blood  and  fallen  off,  the  bleiKling  from  the  bites  may  generally 
^>e  allowed  to  continue  until  it  ceases  spontaneously.     This  subsocjuent  bleed- 
ing makes  the  natural  leech  more  eflective  than  wet-cnipping.     When  leeches 
^re  not  at  hand,  the  artificial  leech  furnishes  an  excellent  substitute,  or  any 
small   knife  can  puncture  the  skin  in  front   of  the  tragus,  and  any  small 
<5upping-glass  will  serve    if   the   special    instrument  be  not  at  hand.      An 
^unce  or  two  of  bloo<l  may  be  taken,  and  if  the  relief  experienct»d  be  but 
temporary,  the  process  may  be  re|>eated.     But  when  the  simpler  measures 
Iried  in  quick  succession  have  failed,  or  when  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  such 

*  Smaller  dosage  must  be  adopted  if  perforation  be  present. 
At 
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that  it  is  not  likely  to  yield  quickly  to  the  other  remedies^  or  when  we  find  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  inflammation  have  passed  before  we  have  seen  the  case, 
paracentesis  of  the  drum  membrane  must  be  made.  This  may  be  done  with 
any  long,  slender  knife,  such  as  v.  Graefe's  cataract-knife,  or  a  delicate  bistoury, 
which  should  be  first  carefully  sterilized.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for 
the  purpose  is  the  spear-shaped  knife  (Fig.  498).      The  double-edged  points 


Fig.  498— Sprasfue's  pocket-case  and  handle  for  paracentesis,  etc. 

should  be  longer  than  is  usually  made,  so  that  in  penetrating  deeply  it  will  con 

tinue  to  cut,  and  not,  after  pricking  through  the  membrane,  fail  to  enlargi^  • 
the  opening.     The  meatus  should  be  disinfected  by  gentle  irrigation  with  9l 
1  :  5000  warm  solution  of  mercuric  bichlorid,  followed  by  mopping  with 
absorbent  cotton  moistened  with  alcohol.     A  pellet  of  cotton  dipped  in  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  should  then  be  laid  against  the  drum  membrane 
for  a  few  minutes  to  produce  local  anesthesia.     This  will  not  always  be  com- 
plete in  an   inflamed  membrane,  but  the  pain  of  the  cut  will  usually  be  veiy 
slight  a!id  momentary.     The  point  of  selection  for  the  incision  may  be  where 
any  swelling  or  tendency  to  point  seems  to  indicate ;  but  if  there  be  no  such 
local  indication,  the  posterior  inferior  segment  is  usually  chosen  as  the  redon 
where  less  injury  is  likely  to  be  done  by  the  knife  to  the  structures  wiUiin. 
The  cut  should  be  a  free  one  of  several  millimeters'  length'  and  carried  down 
to  the  tympanic  margin  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and  so  as  to  divide  the 
plexus  of  engorged  vessels  which  is  usually  present  there. 

If  the  Oldening  be  made  very  early,- there  may  be  little  or  no  secretion, 
and  even  the  hemorrhage  may  be  very  scanty.  If  there  be  a  purulent  dis- 
charge, this  may  be  gently  washed  away  with  the  warm  bichlorid  solution, 
otherwise  no  syringing  or  other  interference  is  necessary.  A  wick  of  absorb- 
ent cotton,  moistened  with  bichlorid  solution,  should  be  inserted,  a  small 
compress  of  iodoform  gjuize  should  be  placed  over  the  meatus  and  a  larger 
one  over  the  whole  ear,  and  secured  by  a  loose  bandage.  Every  kind  of  med- 
dlesome^ interference  which  might  cause  reinfection  should  be  avoided.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  may  now  be  arrested.  The  opening  made  by  incision 
quickly  heals,  the  pain  is  relieved,  and  the  swelling  is  soon  dissij)ate<l.  The 
subjective  noises  cease,  and  the  patient's  voice  as  heard  by  himself  resumes  its 
natural  tone.  The  hearing  regains  its  normal  acuteness ;  and  in  a  few  days 
there  may  he  no  remaining  sign,  either  physical  or  subjective,  of  the  serious 
disturbance  which  has  taken  place.  When  the  process  of  resolution  is  less 
rapid,  especially  if  the  pain  returns  on  the  following  night,  more  active  after- 
treatment  may  be  necessary.  An  ano<lyne  may  be  given  internally,  and 
iodid  of  potassium  should  be  administered,  or  a  mercurial  inunction  used,  or 
both.  If,  owing  to  a  too  rapid  healing  of  the  incision  there  be  retained  secre- 
tion, th(»  operation  may  be  repeated.  If  an  abundant  discharge  occur,  it  must 
be  removed  by  irrigjition  with  warm  antise]>tic  solution.  When  the  deafness 
does  not  (juickly  di.sapi)ear,  the  use  of  the  Politzer's  bag  may  again  be  indi- 
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cated.  •  For  some  weeks  at  least  after  an  attack  the  patient  should  exercise 
unusual  precaution  against  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  over- 
fatigue. Should  the  ear  be  sensitive  to  the  cold,  a  bit  of  absorbent  wool 
should  be  tucked  into  the  meatus  before  driving  or  exposure  out  of  doors. 

sALPmorns. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  acute  affections  of  the  middle  ear,  with 
reference  to  the  principal  cavity,  the  atrium.  The  disease  may  be  especially 
localized  in  the  accessory  cavities,  the  Eustachian  tulx*,  or  the  attic  of  the 
tympanum.  When  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the 
most  marked  subjective  symi)toms  are  produced  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the 
isthmus  of  the  tube  by  swelling.  The  effect  of  tliis  obstruction  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  partial  vacuum,  causing  retraction  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in- 
ward and  the  transmission  of  pressure  to  the  labyrinth,  producing  annoying 
tinnitus  and  dizziness,  which  may  be  distressing.  Autophony  is  produced 
most  freijuently  by  this  cause.  The  pain  is  located  under  the  ear  and  inward 
toward  the  throat  or  at  the  rcmt  of  the  tongue,  rather  than  deei)ly  in  the  ear 
itself.  All  these  symptoms  may  be  productive  of  great  malaise  and  general 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  Often  there  is  a  sensation  as  of  a  plug 
in  the  ear,  which  the  patient  endeavors  to  remove  by  thrusting  the  finger  into 
the  meatus.  Cracking  sounds  are  common,  at  times  rhytlimical.  The  tym- 
panic membrane  may  show  little  if  any  hyperemia,  but  only  great  retraction. 
At  first  there  may  be  a  thin  serous  secretion,  and  later  the  tube  may  be  dis- 
tende<l  by  a  viscid  and  tenacious  muco-purulent  exudation,  which  may  be 
(lischarge<l  into  the  throat  and  from  tlie  mouth.  By  the  rhinoscopic  mirror 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  may  be  seen  to  be  swollen 
and  covered  with  secretion. 

The  object  of  treatment  will  be  first  to  relieve  the  local  congestion 
and  inflammation  of  the  tube  itself;  and  then  by  o])ening  the  closed  pas- 
sage to  restore  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  of  the  middle  ear  to  its  normal 
Condition.  Mild  aseptic  sprays  may  be  used  through  the  nose  and  fauces, 
ivith  gargles  of  a  similar  character  and  of  hot  alkaline  solutions,  to  modify 
my  existing  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities.  The 
^ntle  use  of  Politzer's  bag  should  then  be  tried,  and  if  the  obstructicm 
5i  not  too  great,  may  be  followed  by  immediate  relief.  Should  the  air  not 
Penetrate  by  this  means,  the  Eustachian  catheter  should  be  employed.  An 
nstrument  of  pure  silver  which  can  be  bent  to  any  curve  should  be  used,  and 
should  be  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  and  plunge<l  in  a  cold  boric  solu- 
ion.  Its  use  should  be  preceded  by  spraying  or  mopping  the  nose  and 
:he  mouth  of  the  tube  with  a  6  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ccK^ain.  The  air 
should  be  thrown  in  very  gently  at  first  to  evacuate  the  secretion  from  the 
:ube  and  not  to  force  it  onwartl  into  the  middle  ear.  Soon  the  air  will  be 
iieard  through  the  auscultation  tube  entering  the  cavity  of  the  drum.  Some- 
times the  sudden  change  of  pressure  causes  transient  giddiness  or  faintness. 
The  hearing  is  improve<l  at  once,  the  tinnitus  ceases  or  is  diminished,  the  feeling 
of  fulness  is  relieved,  and  the  tympanic  membrane  will  return  more  or  less 
completely  to  its  normal  plane.  At  the  same  time  pro]>er  remedies  may  be 
applied  through  the  catheter  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube.  Of  these, 
none  is  more  effective  than  the  weaker  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  From 
5  to  15  grains  to  the  ounce  will  usually  be  sufficiently  strong.  Only  a  few 
drops  should  be  used,  and  but  little  force  applied  in  driving  it  through  the 
catheter^  as  the  effect  is  to  be  localized   in  the  tube  itself.     This  treatment 
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should  be  repeated  daily  at  first,  and  then  at  greater  intervals  until  no'longer 
required.      In  a  few  days,  in  most  cases,  the  normal  hearing  will  be  restored 
as  the  swollen   mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  natural  state.     When,  sls 
sometimes  happens,  there  is  more  permanent  thickening  or  even  stricture  ot 
the  tube,  dilation  by  means  of  delicate  bougies  passed  through  the  cathet.^r 
may  be  required. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  ATTIC. 

It  is  evident  from  this  description  that  localized  inflammation  of  the  tt.'^VDe 
is  less  serious  and  less  dangerous  to  the  hearing  than  that  of  the  atrii:^^  m-^. 
When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  attic  becomes  inflamed,  the  conditic»i^^      \% 
much  more  serious.      The  anatomical  conditions  are  such  that  even  sli^^^^ht 
swellings  cut  off  the  communiciition  of  this  space  from  the  atrium  bel^  ^^w. 
The  bulkier  portions  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  with  their  ligamentous  atta^  ^^t    th- 
ments  and  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  nearly  fill  the  communicating  sp^^ezzice 
between  the  two  chambers,  and  but  little  swelling  is  required  to  complete      '■^he 
closure.     The  pain  from  the  tension  caused  by  the  hyperemia  alone  s-i — -^on 
becomes  excruciating.    As  soon  as  inflanmiatory  products  appear,  the  presf^s.  ^     m 
is  still  further  increased.     The  flaccid  membrane,  already  intensely  redde  »ii^erf 
and  contmsting  strongly  with  the  drum  membrane  proper  below,  beooy»r  ^os 
bulging  and  swollen  over  its  whole  extent,  or  forms  poc^kets  on  one  or  both  si  c      ies 
of  the  malleus  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  (see  Fig.  496).     XT^Pi/s 
cx>ndition  admits  of  little  or  no  delay  for  tentative  treatment.     Although  sp<ji^-/j- 
taneous  rupture  may  give  ease,  it  may  be  only  temporary.     A  permanent  o|3e---D- 
ing  in  the  flaccid  membrane  may  result,  with  necrosis  of  the  bony  walls  of  t^^^ 
attic  and  of  the  ossiclas,  and  the  formation  of  adhesions  which  may  impair  tP^   ^^ 
movements  of  the  ossicles.     Here  a  free  and  prompt  use  of  the  knife,  und^^^^ 
the  same  antiseptic  precautions  enjoined  for  the  incision  of  the  lower  portio       ^^ 
of  the  drum   membrane,  is  both  necessary  and  effective.     Beginning  jus^^^Y 
above  the  short  process  of  the  malleus,  the  knife,  with  one  cutting  edge  turnei  --^^^  -. 
backward,  should  be  plunged  deeply  in,  until  it  reaches  a  bony  obstruction  ^ 

then  the  cut  should  be  prolonged  until  it  strikes  the  posterior  insertion  of  th 
membrane.     Then  with  the  other  edge  of  the  knife  the  division  should 
continued  upward  and  l)ackward  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  along  the 
su]>eri()r  margin  of  the  membrane,  still  cutting  deeply,  and  dividing  all  the 
tissues  until   the  bony  wall  is  felt.     This  can  l)e  done  in  a  satisfactory'  way 
only  under  general  anestliesin.     After  the  incision — which  will  be  followed 
by  free  bleeding  and  the  evacuation  of  pus  if  suppuration  be  already  present, 
and  oozing  of  serous  effusio!i — the  wound   should   be   irrigated  with  warm 
bichlorid  solution  of  1  :  oOOO.     A  mesh  of  absorbent  cott(m  should  be  left  in 
the  meatus  to  promote  drainage,  and  the  whole  ear  covered  with  ioiioforni 
prauze,  as  before  described.     The  result  is  usually  prompt  improvement.    The 
hyperemic  tissues  are  relieved  of  their  engorgement,  and  the  j)ain  will  have-^ 
nearly  disappeared  1  when  the  ])ati(»nt  returns  to  consciousness.     The  incision, 
although  extensive  and  deep,  heals  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  leaves  no 
visible  cicatrix.     The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  simple  paracentesis. 
However  harsh  and  nulieal  this  operation  may  at  first  sight  api)ear,  it  is 
generally  eflieaeious  that  its  performance  will   never  be  regretted. 

In  the  light  (»f  our  j)resent  knowledge  of  bacteriology,  nearly  if  not  quit 
all  the  cau.s(»s  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  are  only  the  sources^- 
or  excitants  of  bacteriological  activity.     No  cavity  of  the  lx>dy  lined  witlw 
mucous  m(»nil)rane  is  free  from  orgatiisms  of  morbific  character,  which  anr- 
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ready  to  develop  with  amazing  rapidity  under  favoring  conditions ;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  a  soil  always  ready  to  receive  and  nurture  germs  of  the 
most  virulent  character.  The  nose  and  the  fauces  are  always  exposed  to 
infection  through  the  air ;  and  that  such  inftKition  is  not  always  taking  place 
shows  what  a  wonderful  defensive  power  against  such  morbific  germs  must 
exist  when  not  in  abeyance  owing  to  disturbing  influences.  Usually  the  infec- 
tion is  at  first  by  a  single  organism,  either  that  of  the  systematic  disease,  of 
which  the  nasal  trouble  is  a  local  manifestation,  or  by  one  of  the  less  virulent 
forms,  which  has  for  some  reason  been  called  into  activity.  After  the  open- 
ing of  the  drum  cavity  by  spontaneous  or  artificial  means  reinfection  may 
take  place,  and  a  variety  of  the  most  dangerous  cocci,  with  their  foul  odors 
and  poisonous  products,  complicate  the  disease.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  strictest  antisepsis  and  of  abandoning  many  of  the  remedies 
and  means  of  treatment  which  formerly  seemed  to  be  most  strongjy  indi- 
cated. 


:ts^ 


CHRONIC  CATARRH  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAR 

By  EDWARD  B.  DENCH,  PH.B.,  M.D., 

OF  NEW  YORK   CITY. 


The  term  chronic  catarrh  has,  in  my  opinion,  led  to  a  very  general  r«c: 
understanding  among  tlie  medical  profession  in  regard  to  the  changes  wh^ 
take  place  in  the  middle  ear  in  the  disease  under  consideration.     It  wouldK. 
much  better  to  designate  this  affection  as  chronic  myn-suppuraiive  inflammO'^ 
of  the  middle  ear.     The  word  catarrh  is  so  universally  associated  with  scz> 
affection  of  the  upper  air-tract,  that  both  the  profession  and  the  laity  have  co 
to  look  upon  a  chnmic  catarrhal  otitis  media  as  the  result  of  an  extension  of 
inflammatory  process  from  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  into  the  tympanurei  g 
contiguity  of  structure.     Catarrh  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom,  and  frc]^^«>ni 
its  derivation  means  a  discharge.    It  may,  therefore,  result  from  various  loc=^^ 
lesions,  and  the  idea  so  commonly  entertained  that  catarrhal  inflammatioc^:^^^^^ 
of  the  middle  car  is  always  due  to  the  extension  of  an  inflammatory  proceg**^"^^ 
from  the  nose   or   naso-pharynx  is  entirely  unwarranted.      The  influeno^^^-^^^ 
exerted   by  any  affection  of  the  nose  or  naso-pharynx  is  usually  pureljiC-^^ 
mechanical.      Thus,   in  the  case  of  adenoid   vegetations  within  the  naso— -^^Ip 
pharynx,  the  middle  ear  may  suffer  either  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the^^^^^ 
lymphatic  tissue  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tul)es,  causing  a  rarefao- -*^^^ 
tion  of  the  air  within  the  tympanum  ;  or  this  lymphatic  tissue  may  interfere  ^^S 
with  the  return  circulation  from  tlio  tympanum,  thus  causing  a  dilatation  of 
the  veins  within  this  cavity,  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane.     The  obstructive  lesions  of  the  nose  a!id  naso-pharynx  cause  chronic       '^ 
middle-car  disea.-e  chiefly  through  their  influence  upon  the  tympanic  blood        ^ 
current. 

Etiology. — Chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tym]>anum 
may  follow  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  or  may  be  the  result  of 
repeated  mild  attacks  of  acute  congestion  of  the  ])arts,  each  successive  attack 
slightly  impairing  the  function  of  the  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
ease may  be  so  insidiously  progressive  from  its  l)egiiming  as  to  give  no  symp- 
toms until  it  has  existed  for  many  years. 

Heredity  is  sup]>ose(l  to  bean  important  etiological  factor.  From  my  own 
observation,  I  am  inclined  to  attach  less  importance  to  heredity  than  do  most 
writers.  It  is  true  that  we  often  find  impaired  hearing  in  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  same  family.  When  we  examine  these  cases,  however,  we  not 
infrcHjuently  learn  that  the  impairment  in  hearing  has  not  been  due  to  similar 
middle-ear  conditions.  The  history  is  an  inisjife  guide  in  determining  the 
etiological  im])ortance  of  here<lity.  The  patient  simply  remembers  that  other 
members  of  the  family  have  suffered  from  an  aflliction  similar  to  his  own,  but 
can  naturally  give  no  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  local  lesion.  It 
woidd  be  absurd  to  sui)i>ose  that  a  suppurative  otitis  media,  causing  im{)air-r 
ment  of  hearing  in  one  member  of  the  family,  shoidd  be  at  all  responsible  for 
72r, 
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nterference  with  audition  in  successive  generations.  My  own  belief  is  that 
«rtain  conditions  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx,  such  as  enlargement  of  the 
pharyngeal  tonsil,  relaxation  of  the  turbinal  tissue,  enlargement  of  the  faucial 
onsils,  etc.,  are  hereditary.  Any  of  these  conditions  predispose  to  inflam- 
oation  of  the  middle  ear ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  they  exist  without  pro- 
[ucing  this  result. 

Occupation  exerts  an  important  influence,  in  that  those  who  are  obliged 
o  endure  exposure  to  sudden  and  severe  changes  in  the  weather  are  more 
'.ommonly  affected  than  those  whose  vocation  enables  them  to  guard  against 
iuch  unfavorable  conditions.  For  this  reason  we  find  that  the  disease  is 
nore  common  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  various  general  diatheses,  such  as  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis, 
ian  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  influencing  the  occurrence  of  the  affection. 
The  habits  of  life  are  factors,  however,  in  producing  disease.  The  abuse  of 
Jcohol  or  tobacco,  prolonged  mental  or  physical  exertion,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
hing  which  tends  to  lower  the  general  condition,  may  act  indirectly  as  a 
ause  for  the  disease  under  consideration.  In  certain  slowly  progressive 
ases  the  local  affection  seems  to  be  due  to  interference  with  the  trophic 
lerve-supply  of  the  middle  ear.  This  causes  an  impairment  in  nutrition  of 
he  tissues,  and  certain  structural  changes  follow  which  lead  to  either  a  per- 
'ersion  or  impairment  of  function. 

As  before  stated,  a  large  proportion  of  cases  are  associated  with  some  ob- 
tructive  lesion  of  the  upper  air-tract.  This  is  particularly  true  where  the 
hronic  process  follows  repeated  attacks  of  acute  inflammation. 

Of  these  local  causes,  the  most  im})ortant  is  probably  enlargement  of  the 
liaryngeal  tonsil.  Enlargement  of  the  faucial  tonsils  alone  is  seldom  re- 
ponsible  for  middle-ear  involvement.  As  enlargement  of  the  faucial  tonsils 
\  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  similar  condition  of  the  pharyngeal 
>nsil,  the  etiological  importance  of  the  former  can  hardly  be  determined 
^ith  certainty. 

Affections  of   the  nasal    cavities,  such  as  hypertrophic    rhinitis,  nasal 

olypi,  deformities  of  the  nasal  septum,  etc.,  act  essentially  in  the  siime  way 

s  does  enlargement  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil.     These  conditions  either  cause 

rarefaction  of  the  air  within  the  tympanum,  or  interfere  with  the  blood 

npply  directly. 

In  atrophic  rhinitis  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  process  within  the 
liddle  ear  is  a  simple  concomitant  of  the  nasal  disease,  and  not  a  sequel  to  it. 
Ltrophic  rhinitis  depends  U|K>n  impaired  nutrition  of  the  lining  membrane 
f  the  nasal  chambers.  A  similar  condition  in  the  middle  ear  would  be  more 
>robably  due  to  a  cause  similar  to  that  producing  the  nasal  lesion  than  to 
his  local  disonler  itself. 

Pathology. — Non-supi)urative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  may  be 
ither  hypertrophic  or  hyperplastic  in  character.  By  the  hyperplastic  form 
'.  mean  a  condition  ordinarily  known  as  srieroHis  of  the  micklie  ear,  which 
nay  occur  either  as  an  idiopathic  affection  or  as  the  result  of  a  preceding 
lypertrophic  condition. 

Hypertrophic  Inflammation. — The  mucous  membrane  within  the  tym- 
Mmum  is  swollen,  the  blood  supply  is  increased,  and  at  length,  actual  tissue 
lypertrophy  occurs.  The  Eustachian  tube,  forming  as  it  does  a  portion  of 
he  middle  ear,  participates  in  these  changes.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
idematous,  and  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is  diminished  in  caliber.  In  the 
jariier  stages  the  membrane  of  the  tube  is  simply  swollen,  there  being  no 
issue  hypertrophy.     This  is  particularly  true  of  those  cases  which   follow 
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acute  catarrhal  otitis  media,  or  where  there  have  been  recurrent  attacks  of 
acute  congestion.     If  this  engorgement  continues,  there  is  a  development  of 
new  connective  tissue  within  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  the  passage  gradua.lly 
becomes  more  and  more  contracted.     As  a  result,  the  intratympanic  pres&ure 
is  diminished,  and  the  drum  membrane  and  ossicular  chain  are  forced    in- 
ward toward  the  inner  bony  wall  of  the  middle  ear.     The  drum  membrsine 
is  gradually  stretched,  so  that  when  the  caliber  of  the  tube  is  restored,   ^h^ 
drum  membrane  is  much  relaxed.     Certain  inflammatory  changes  take  plsice 
in  the  middle  ear,  depending  directly  upon  the  displacement  of  the  tympci,]|[^ 
membrane  and  of  the  ossicular  chain.     The  crowding  of  the  ossicles  aga^ix^^^ 
each  other  and  against  the  internal  tympanic  wall  aggravates  the  inflamm^. 
tory  process  within  the  middle  ear.     As  a  result,  adhesions  are  formed     l>^ 
tween  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  and  the  ossicular  chain.     The  teo^^r 
i.ympani  muscle  gradually  atrophies  from   disuse,   the  muscular  libers    d^fr. 
appear  and  are  replaced  by  c(mnective  tissue.   After  this  has  occurred,  ov  en 
if  the  Eustachian   tube  regains  its  normal  caliber,  the  malposition  oF    tzhe 
ossicles  and  membrane  persists  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  atrophied  ter^^or 
tympani.     If  the  drum   membrane  is  atrophic,  it  may  bulge  into  the  e^itxial 
upon  inflation  beyond  the  plane  of  the  annulus,  the  ossicular  chain  remaix^  Ing 
immovable. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  development  of  adhesions  between  certain  |_»or- 
tions  of  the  ossicular  chain  and  the  adjoining  bony  walls  of  the  middle  ^ear. 
While  this  process  may  take  place  in  any  portion  of  the  cavity,  it  oec^urs 
most  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  oval  window.  The  adhesions  are  nciost 
frecjuently  found  either  between  the  posterior  crus  of  the  stapes  and  the 
corresiK)nding  wall  of  the  oval  niche  or  between  the  crura  and  inferior  w^aJJ. 
Less  frequently  adhesions  develop  above  the  stapes  or  in  front  of  it. 

In  certain  instances  the  inflammatory  process  is  exceedingly  slow.  It  i^  in 
these  cases  that  we  often  find  a  serous  effusion  in  the  tympanum,  the  engor^ged 
vessels  unloading  themselves  of  the  fluid  elements  of  the  blood.  Such  an 
effusion  may  fill  either  the  entire  tympanic  cavity  or  may  be  sacculated  ^^ 
the  re<lui)lications  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

When  the  hypertrophic  process  changes  to  the  hyperplastic  variety,     ^^"^ 
cellular  elements  of  the  newly-formed  connective  tissue  are  changed  i^^'^^^ 
dense  fibrous   tissue.      In    the  Eustachian   tube  this   transformation   can       *.^ 
the  stenosis  to  disappear,  and  the  canal  may  become  even  abnormally  wi^^     ^*^' 
We  fre(juently  find,  therefore,  that  although   the  tube  is  i)erfectly  free,  t^^    ,^ 
hearing   is  greatly  impaired.     Where  the  process  is  hyperplastic  from  \^^ 
first,  the  lining  membrane  of  tlie  middle  ear  is  gradually  transformed  ir^^-^ 
dense  fibrous   tissue. 

Increased   tension  within  the  middle  ear  causes   increased   labyrinthi  ^    V 
pressure;    and   in   cases  of    long  standing   the    perceptive    portion    of  t  J^ 
auditory  apparatus  seldom  escaj)es  entirely. 

The  actual  changes  which  take  i)lace  within  the  labyrinth  are  sometin^^^^^ 
the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammaforv  process  induced  by  tliis  increase<l  pretr'^^'T 
ure.  Where  no  ])athological  lesion  can  be  demonstrated  by  micmsco]^^  P'^ 
examinati<»n,  it  seems  tliat  i\w  function  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  to  an  c:^:^^' 
tent  ablated  from  disuse.  

The  disease  in  question  is  sel<l(>ni   unilateral,  both  ears,  as  a  rule,  \m    -^"^ 
involved.      Rarely,  h()\vever,  are  both  organs  affect(»d  to  the  siime  extent,  i^^ne 
disease  usually  beginning  uj)on  one  side,  and  attacking  the  other  at  a  la^*^*^^ 
|x?ri()(l.      In  the  slowly  progressive  cases  the  disease  may  1m»  so  insidious        ^•*^' 
to  entirely  escape  the  j)atient\s  Mttenti«)n  until  the  second  r>rgan  is  involv^s^'- 
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"his  secondary  process  seems  to  particularly  affect  the  perceptive  apparatus^ 
Ithough  the  middle  ear  does  not  entirely  escape. 

Ssrmptoms. — These  depend  upon  the  particular  course  pursued  by  the 
isease.  Those  cases  following  acute  inflammation  will  naturally  give  a 
istory  of  successive  attacks  of  otalgia.  In  the  slowly  progressive  cases, 
owever,  pain  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  whether  the  disease  is  of  the 
ypertrophic  or  hyperplastic  variety.  The  symptom  which  first  attracts  the 
atient's  notice  is  usually  the  appearance  of  subjective  noises.  These  vary 
reatly  in  character  in  different  cases.  The  patient  will  sometimes  complain 
f  a  pulsation  in  the  ear,  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  pulsations.  In  other 
istances  the  noifee  may  be  described  as  a  deep  rumbling  sound  ;  again,  it  may 
e  high-pitched,  and  is  often  compared  by  the  patient  to  the  sound  of  escap- 
ig  steam.  These  noises  may  be  constant  or  intermittent.  They  are  usually 
xaggerateil  by  physical  or  mental  exertion,  by  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  by 
upairment  of  the  general  condition.  Especially  in  the  hyperplastic  form  of 
ne  disease  the  subjective  noises  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  before 
ny  defect  in  hearing  is  discovered  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  impairment  in 
iidition  will  be  recognized. 

The  hearing  may  be  considerably  impaired  before  the  patient  becomes 
3nsciousof  the  fact.  For  this  reason,  cases  seldom  present  themselves  in  the 
ery  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  only  when  the  hearing  has  fallen  consider- 
bly  below  the  normal  standard.  Patients  usually  notice  that,  while  in  dia- 
)guethe  hearing  is  fairly  perfect,  they  are  unable  to  hear  clearly  when  several 
re  talking  at  the  same  time.  Various  sounds,  such  as  the  tick  of  a  watch, 
le  sound  of  the  acoumeter,  etc.,  may  be  perfectly  heard,  and  yet  the  patient 
ill  be  conscious  of  a  certain  deficiency  in  hearing.  It  often  happens  that  the 
>wer  of  audition  fluctuates  greatly.  At  times  the  hearing  will  be  excellent, 
bile  at  other  times  the  impairment  will  be  quite  pronounced.  A  common 
^mplaint  is  that  the  hearing  becomes  less  acute  whenever  the  patient  has  a 
cold  in  the  head,"  and  not  infrequently  that  after  each  successive  attack  it 
mains  less  acute  than  before.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  hearing  to  be 
■eatly  influenced  by  certain  muscular  movements ;  thus,  many  hear  less 
utely  while  masticating  the  food  than  at  other  times.  The  acts  of 
astication  and  deglutition  may  also  be  accompanied  by  clicking  or  snapping 
iinds  in  the  ear  due  to  the  separation  of  the  walls  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
^  the  contraction  of  the  palatal  muscles. 

Again,  the  hearing  may  vary  with  the  position  of  the  head.  In  the  erect 
^sture  it  may  be  perfectly  normal,  while  on  lying  down  or  on  tilting  the 
•ad  far  back  it  may  be  greatly  impaired.  This  symptom  usually  indicates 
e  presence  of  fluid  in  tho  tympanic  cavity.  When  the  head  is  tilted  back- 
ard,  the  fluid  flows  into  the  jwsterior  ])ortion  of  the  tympanum  and  covers 
e  oval  and  round  windows,  thus  interfering  with  sound-conduction.  When, 
Avever,  the  head  is  bent  forward  or  held  erect,  the  fluid  changes  its  position, 
aving  these  regions  free. 

While  vertigo  is  not  a  common  symptom  in  these  cases,  it  is  occasionally 
let  with,  and  may  l)e  very  pronounced.  This  is  particularly  true  where  there 
i  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  vertigo  becoming  very 
jvere  when  the  position  of  the  head  causes  the  fluid  to  cover  the  oval  and 
:>und  windows. 

It  must  not  l>e  understood  that  the  ))resenee  of  fluid  in  the  middle  ear  is 
he  sole  cause  of  tympani(i  vertigo.  While  dizziness  is  not  a  common  sym|>- 
om  in  these  cases,  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  one,  and  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
evere.     The  pressure  u|)on  the  labyrinth,  due  to  increased  tension  of  the 
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ossicular  chain  from  the  development  of  adhesions^  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
symptom.  It  may  be  said,  in  this  connection,  that  the  length  of  time  which 
a  vertigo  has  persisted  is  no  indication  that  relief  will  not  be  obtained  by 
relieving  the  middle-ear  condition.  If  examination  by  means  of  the  tuning- 
forks  shows  that  the  middle  ear  alone  is  involved,  the  results  of  treatment  are 
usually  satisfactory.  It  might  appear  that,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  relief 
of  the  increased  labyrinthine  pressure  could  l)e  obtained  by  surreal  meas- 
ures only.  This  is  not  the  case,  however ;  and  we  often  find  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Eustachian  tube  to  its  normal  caliber  will  immediately  relieve  the 
vertigo. 

Most  of  these  patients  hear  better  in  a  noise  than  in  a  quiet  place  ;  and, 
under  the  same  conditions,  th«  subjective  noises  are  often  less  severe.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  ossicular  chain  is  rigid,  a  certain 
amount  of  force  is  necessary  to  set  it  in  vibration.  When,  however,  the 
resistance  has  been  overcome,  very  slight  variations  in  this  force  are  recog- 
nizable. For  this  reason,  these  patients  usually  hear  better  in  a  railroad  train 
than  does  an  individual  with  normal  hearing  (paracousis  Willisii). 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  subjective  noises,  which  at  first  have  been 
distressing,  may  become  less  severe  or  disappear  entirely.  This  is  usually 
indiciitive  of  labyrinthine  involvement,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  portion  of  the  perceptive  ajiparatus  concerned  in  the  recognition  of 
sounds  of  this  particular  character  has  been  destroyed. 

The  appearance  of  tinnitus  in  the  previously  healthy  ear  should  always 
be  looked  upon  as  a  grave  symptom.  The  sounds  are  generally  of  a  high 
pitch,  and  probably  depend  upon  certain  changes  in  the  cortical  auditory  area. 
As  we  know,  each  cortical  auditory  center  receives  fibers  from  both  auditory 
nerves,  but  chiefly  from  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side.  When  the  labyrinth 
of  one  side  is  involved  as  the  result  of  chronic  middle-ear  inflammation,  the 
opposite  cortical  auditory  center  is  affectetl,  and,  as  the  disease  prepresses,  this 
cortical  lesion  interferes  with  the  function  of  those  fibers  from  the  labyrinth 
of  the  same  side,  so  that  tlie  disjippea ranee  of  tinnitus  in  the  car  first  involved 
is  usually  followed  by  subjective  noises  in  the  opposite  ear. 

Diagnosis. — Physical  Examination. — The  chancres  visible  upon  si>ec- 
ulum  examination  often  give  no  indication  of  the  dotrree  of  impairment  of 
function.  The  drum  m(Mnl)nine  may  appear  fairly  normal  as  regaixls  |>osi- 
tion,  QiAo\\  luster,  and  structure,  and  y(»t  the  hearing  may  be  very  much 
impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  fairly  (rood  hearing  may  exist  where  the  drum 
membrane  and  ossicular  chain  give  undoubted  evidence  of  intnitympanic 
inflammation.  The  most  common  change  is  dis])]acement  of  the  drum  mem- 
brane inward.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  fore-shortone<l,  and  the  short 
l)ro('ess  is  unduly  prominent.  The  tympanic  membrane  itself  may  be  thick- 
ened over  certain  areas  and  atrophic  in  other  ]>arts.  A  fore-shortening  of  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  indicates  displacement  of  the  ossicular  chain  inward.  In 
many  cjises  this  retraction  is  but  slight,  and  yet  extensive  chang(»s  have  taken 
place  in  th(»  middle  ear.  Adhesions  within  the  tympanic  cavity  may  cause  a 
rotation  of  the  malleus  upon  its  long  axis,  so  that  the  manubrium  may  appear 
broader  than  normal.  Hen*  the  direction  of  rotation  is  from  behind  forwanl. 
Rotation  in  the  op]>osite  direction  is  ac.rompanied  by  considerable  retracticm 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  the  manubrium  ai)pears  narrower  than  nor- 
mal from  the  fact  that  the  edge  of  the  prismatic  shaft  is  presented  to  view 
instead  of  the  broader  external  border. 

Tin;  i)resence  of  adhesions  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the  Siegle 
speculum.     P^xamination  with  this  instrinn(*nt  will  show  that  the  drum  mem- 
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brane  and  ossicular  chain  no  longer  move  outward  as  a  whole,  when  the  air  in 
the  canal  is  exhausted.  With  each  act  of  rarefaction,  certain  portions  of  the 
drum  membrane  will  be  drawn  outward,  while  the  ossicular  chain  will  either 
remain  immovable,  or  more  frequently  the  handle  of  the  malleus  will  seem  to 
rotate  upon  its  long  axis,  motion  outward  being  prevented  by  adhesions  to 
the  internal  tymjninic  wall. 

In  the  hyperplastic  variety  of  the  disease,  atrophy  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  commonly  present.  This  may  be  so  marked  as  to  render  the 
structures  in  the  middle  ear  clearly  visible.  In  the  upper  posterior  quadrant 
the  descending  process  of  the  incus,  the  posterior  cms  of  the  stapes,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle  can  frequently  be  recognized.  Owing  to  the 
tenuity  of  the  membrane  it  is  often  found  to  be  relaxed  as  the  result  of  sud- 
den and  violent  changes  in  the  intratympanic  pressure. 

Catheterization  in  the  hypertrophic  cases  shows  a  narrowing  of  the  Eu- 
stachian tube,  most  marked  upon  the  more  affected  side.  If  there  is  fluid  in 
the  tympanum,  its  presence  will  be  characterized  by  bubbling  or  crackling 
noises  as  the  air  enters  the  cavity.  Extensive  adhesions  within  the  tynii)annm 
will  occasionally  produce  creaking  and  strident  sounds  upon  catlietcr  infla- 
tion. 

In  the  hyperplastic  variety  of  the  affection  the  Eustachian  tube  will  be 
found  abnormally  wide,  air  entering  the  middle  ear  very  freely.  Sometimes 
one  tube  \\\\\  be  abnormally  intent,  while  the  other  is  narrow.  This  simply 
means  that  the  process  has  advanced  farther  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  that  in  the  ear  first  affected  the  hypertrophic  process  has  changed  to  the 
hyperplastic  form. 

Functional  Examination. — In  investigating  the  hearing,  we  liave  to 
deal  first,  with  quantitative,  and,  second,  with  qualitative,  audition. 

By  quantitative  audition  we  mean  the  distance  at  which  any  given  sound, 

such  as  the  tick  of  the  watch,  the  click  of  the  acoumeter,  or  the  sound  of  the 

iiuman  voice,  is  heard,  as  compared  with  the  distance  at  which  the  ssirae 

•Sounds  are  i>erceived  by  the  normal  ear.     Qualitative  audition,  on  the  other 

i)an<l,  is  the  perception  of  all  sounds  of  the  musical  scale  between  the  certain 

limits — these  limits  being  known  as  the  lower-tone  limit  and  the  upper-tone 

'imit.    The  lowest  musical  tone  jx^rceived  by  the  human  ear  is  one  in  which  the 

Bounding  bcxly  makes  sixteen  double  vibrations  per  second,  and  the  highest 

^^lusical  note  recognizable  is  one  in  which  the  vibrations  are  re])eatiHl  not  less 

^•han  32,500  times  per  second.    All  intermediate  notes  between  these  limits  are 

j^erceived  under  normal  conditions.    Obstruction  to  sound-conduction  is  char- 

t^cterized  by  the  imperfect  audition  of  i)articular  notes  in  the  musical  scale, 

tio  matter  whether  this  obstruction  is  located  in  the  external  auditory  meatus 

c^r  in  the  middle  ear.     The  conducting  mechanism  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the 

"transmission  of  the  lower  notes  of  the  musical  register,  and  in  disease  of  the 

^-H^nducting  apparatus  hearing  is  first  impaired  for  the  lowest  notes  of  the 

(1)   Qnantitative  Kramhation, — In  the  disease  under  discussion,  tests  will 
s^how  a  diminution  in  the  hearing  distance,  both  for  sharj)  sounds,  such  as  the 
^watch  or  acoumeter,  and  for  the  human  voice.     Of  these  two  means  of  test- 
ing, the  human  voice  is  always  preferable,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  whisper  should  be  used.     The  patient  should  not  be  allowe<l  to  become 
familiar  with  particular  words  or  sentences,  and,  tlierefore,  numbers  of  two 
figures  are  commonly  employed  in  testing.      In  examining  one  ear  the  pa- 
tient should  be  directed  to  close  tlie  other  with  tlie  finger,  and  to  close  the 
€yes  also,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ])ossibility  of  lip-reading.    The  patient  is  then 
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requested  to  repeat  whatever  is  whispered  to  him.  In  addition  to  numbers, 
it  is  also  well  to  employ  short  sentences.  The  average  distance  at  which  the 
various  test  numbers  and  sentences  are  heard  should  be  taken  as  the  whisper- 
ing distance. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  patients  hear  sharp  sounds  relatively  better 
than  they  hear  the  human  voice. 

(2)  Qualitative  Exaviinaiion. — To  determine  the  limits  of  audition,  vibra- 
ting tuning-forks  of  various  pitch  are  held  close  to  the  ear  to  be  tested,  the 
opposite  ear  being  closed  with  the  finger.  The  lowest  fork  heard  marks  the 
lower-tone  limit.  In  chronic  non-suppurative  otitis  media  the  lower-tone 
limit  will  always  be  elevated,  the  lowest  notes  of  the  scale  not  being  per- 
ceived. It  is  noticed,  however,  that  the  elevation  of  the  lower-tone  limit 
bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  whispering  distance ;  that  is,  where  the  whis- 
pering distance  is  much  reduced,  the  lower-tone  limit  will  be  very  high ; 
while,  if  the  impairment  in  function  is  slight,  the  lower-tone  limit  will  be 
more  nearly  normal.  The  upper-tone  limit  may  be  determined  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  the  Galton  whistle.  In  cases  where  the 
labyrinth  has  not  been  involve<l  secondarily,  the  upper-tone  limit  will  be 
normal ;  any  appreciable  reduction  at  this  end  of  the  scale  is  indicative 
of  labyrinthine  involvement.  In  uncomplicated  cases  bone-conduction  will 
be  relatively  or  actually  increased,  and  Rinn^'s  test  will  be  negative.  The 
vibrating  tuning-fork  placed  upon  the  forehead  will  be  usually  referred  to 
the  poorer  ear,  although  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  This  test  is  of  less 
value  in  cases  of  long  duration  than  in  those  that  have  existed  for  a  shorter 
time.  It  is  well  known  that  in  cases  of  long-standing  the  hearing  may  be 
better  upon  the  side  first  aflfected  than  upon  the  opposite  side ;  in  other  words, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rapid  in  tne  organ  involved  .second- 
arily. In  such  cases,  Weber's  test  might  be  negative ;  but  would  still  indi- 
cate the  side  u|)on  which  the  intratympanic  changes  were   more    marked. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  these  cases  varies  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  station  in  life,  occupation,  environment,  and  the  duration 
of  the  disease.  The  prognosis  is  better  in  the  hypertrophic  than  in  the 
hyperplastic  variety.  In  the  hypertrophic  form  the  condition  of  the  upi>er 
air-passages  is  also  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  course  which  the 
tympanic  inflammation  will  pursue.  Where  the  disease  api>ears  late  in  life 
the  progress  is  much  less  rai)i(l  than  where  it  affects  children  or  young  adults. 
The  station  in  life  is  of  inij)ortance,  in  that  the  disease  will  be  less  likely  to 
advance  in  a  i>atient  so  situated  as  to  he  able  to  guard  against  ex[)osure  to 
inclement  weather,  and  to  avail  himsc»lf  of  the  advantages  of  a  favorable 
climate,  than  in  one  by  whom  these  precautions  cannot  be  taken.  While  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  )>ermanent  improvement  in  these 
cases  by  a  temporary  change  of  residence,  there  can  be  no  <piestion  that,  if  a 
patient  can  live  i)ermanently  in  a  dry  and  e<juable  climate,  he  will  l)e  able 
materially  to  retard  or  possibly  to  stop  the  i)rogress  of  the  disease. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  disease  has  existed  affects  to  a  great  extent 
the  i>rognosis.  If  of  long  duration,  certain  structural  changes  have  probably 
taken  place  in  the  tympanum  which  cannot  be  removed  by  treatment.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  structural  changes  are 
less  marked,  proper  treatment  may  restore  the  j)arts  to  a  more  normal  condi- 
tion, and  will  at  least  stop  the  further  ]>rogress  of  the  inflammatorj'  pnx?(»ss. 

The  nipidity  with  which  the  affection  has  advanced  must  be  considered 
in  ^^iving  a  pro^rnosis.  Wli(»re  the  ])rogress  ha>  been  nipid  and  both  ears 
have  becoiiK*  involve<l  in  a  short  time,  a  much  less  favorable  opinion  can  be 
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given  than  wliere  tlic  same  chaiigey  liave  taken  place  only  after  many  years* 
In  women  any  inereti'^e  itj  the  symptoms  at  the  time  of  the  m euu pa us^e  always 
wanimts  a  jjriianlril  pn)ji:nosis. 

The  eiiuilitii^ri  of  tlie  upper  air-passap^s  exerts  an  inipr^rtant  iuHueuee 
njMHi  the  progrtiss  of  tht'  disca.se  witliia  the  middle  ear.  In  many  uf  these 
i*5ises  we  find  either  hypertrophy  of  the  turhinal  tisi^at^s  or  a  ehronie  inflam- 
mation of  the  nast>-[>harynLreal  miH'ous  inetidimnt".  In  the  yfainpiT  patients 
the  phai-yngeiil  vault  is  rdViMt  filled  wuli  ailenoid  vegetations.  All  of  tlte^?e 
«jl>struetive  eunilrtic^ns  tend  to  aggravate  tlie  puthologieid  process  within  the 
tympanum;  and  no  treatna^it  will  he  et!ieaeions  that  does  not  inelnde  the 
relief  of  tlie  npjmr  air-passiiges. 

Hy|K^rplastie  iititis  is  hut  little  hdhieneed  hy  nasal  and  nus(»-pliaryngeal 
eonditions*  and  very  little  ean  be  exj>eeted  from  treatment  <^f  tlie  throat  or 
nose.  ISIost  I  if  these  patients  give  little  history  of  eatarrhal  tronhle.  It  is 
ipiite  |M>ssihle  thiit  some  pre-existing  eondition  of  the  nose  or  nasij-pharynx 
may  have  indnecil  the  aural  atfeetian^  but  in  the  atrophic  stage  tliis  influence 
is  no  longer  active. 

Treatment •— The  treatment  depends  upon  the  local  (*rm<lition  fVamd 
on  pliysieal  examination  in  cunneetiou  with  the  information  rtlitaiued  by  a 
e:irefnl  funetionnl  examination.  The  measures  to  he  ernplnyed  {ire  radieally 
different  in  the  hypertroplue  and  hyjierplastic  variety  of  the  disease. 

It  nmst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  eontlitirni  influenees  the  prog- 
ress of  any  local  inflanmmtion.  Therefore,  tlie  juitient  must  he  kept  in  tlie 
best  |Kissible  general  ctjndition  ;  excessive  mental  and  physical  exertion  must 
he  avijided,  as  well  as  indiscretions  in  diet,  the  abuse  of  aleohoh  toliaeea,  etc. 
In  many  nf  tliese  eases  the  aural  syni|>toms  are  aggravated  liv  cohls  ;  certain 
hygienic  measures  should  he  adofited,  therefore^  to  render  the  fiat  lent  less  sus- 
ct'ptilde  to  sudden  changes  in  tempei*aturc.  Tti  this  end  tlie  daily  use  of  the 
eokl  liath  sliould  he  adv  ised,  as  well  as  the  complete  protection  of  the  body 
Ijy  woollen  un<lergarnients. 

In  the  hy|iertn>|j|iie  cases  one  of  the  tir>t  rjljjects  of  treatment  shanhl  be 
fo  relieve  any  olistrnctive  lesion  in  the  ujipir  air- passages.  Adeunitl  growths 
Ui  the  naso-pharynx  should  iie  removed  by  (»|ieratinn,  and  normal  nasiil  res- 
pintti<»n  should  lie  secured  by  the  ecirrcction  of  nasjil  oirstruction.  1  do  not 
riiesin  by  this  that  slight  deformities  of  the  si'ptuni  must  he  corrected  by 
sur^iesil  interference.  Il  is  only  where  the  abnormality  prevents  free  respi- 
te! 5  mi   tliat  surgical   interference  is  necessary, 

Kegiinling  tlie  treatment  of  the  middle  ear,  we  find  in  these  hypertrophic 

Chaises  that  tiie  Enstacliian  tube  is  mirrow.     This  must  be*  restored  to  its  UfU'mal 

^;aliber»  in  order  to  st^eure  the  [jroper  ventilation  of  the  tyni[>amim.     While 

many  obtain  siitisiaetory  results  hy  inflating  with  the  Politzer  bag,  I  iVeely 

€?onfess  that  in  my  hands  this  instrument,  as  eompareil  with  the  catlietei%  has 

lieen  uf  little  value  in  ehronic  cases.     By  inflation  we  mit  only  restore  the 

iiitnitynipanic  pressure,  Imt  are  able  to  medicate  both   the  tube  itself  and  the 

lining  membrane  of  the  tyuj}mnum  liy  the  introduction  ijf  various  va]iors. 

The  **urrcnt  of  air  acts  as  a  meelianieal  stimulant  to  tin-  mucous  membrane, 

both  <>f  the  tulM'  and  tyni[>anum,  anrl  this  stimulating  etfeet  may  be  inereased 

by  the  introdneti<in  of  variims  vapors,  as  of  menthob  euealyptob  camphor, 

benzoin,  iodin,  etc. 

The  intHMluctimi  of  stiniiilatiug  vajjors  causes  an  inereased  How  of  blood 
to  the  |>arts,  thus  fav4»ring  the  ai)sor|vtiou  uf  any  recent  inflaunnat»*ry  dcfiosits 
or  ndieving  chronic  congestion  due  to  tlic  lack  of  vascular  tone,  \Vhen  any 
stimulating  vapor  is  used,  it  is  wise  to  iuHate  first  with  air,  until  the  tube  is 
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fairly  patent,  and  to  then  introduce  the  vapor.  In  this  way  comparatively 
little  of  the  vapor  escapes  into  the  throat,  and  irritation  of  the  air-passages  is 
avoided.  The  particular  vapor  to  be  used  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  I  have  employed  for  a  long  time,  with  considerable  success,  the 
vapor  given  off  by  the  loUowing  mixture : 

I^.  Menthol, 

Camphor,  ad  3J  ; 

Tr.  lodi,  ad.  Sj. — M. 

A  pledget  of  cotton  saturated  with  this  mixture  is  placed  in  the  middle- 
ear  vaporizer.  This  instrument  enables  the  operator  to  inflate  first  with  air 
and  then  with  the  vapor,  without  disturbing  the  catheter. 

If  the  obstruction  in  the  Eustachian  tube  is  of  long  standing,  it  will 
scarcely  yield  to  inflation  alone,  and  mechanical  dilatation  by  means  of 
Eustachian  bougies  will  be  necessary.  Bougies  of  celluloid,  whalebone,  cat- 
gut, etc.  are  objectionable,  as  they  cannot  be  rendered  aseptic  by  boiling. 
They  are  also  liable  to  break  during  the  operation,  thus  leaving  a  foreign 
body  in  the  Eustachian  tube.  For  the  last  few  years  I  have  resorted  to  the 
following  device :  A  piece  of  No.  5  piano  wire,  two  or  three  inches  longer 
than  the  Eustachian  catheter,  is  selected,  and  at  one  extremity  is  bent  so  as  to 
form  a  small  hook  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long.  The  hook  is  then 
flattened  upon  the  longer  portion  of  the  wire  so  that  at  this  end  the  wire  is 
doubled  upon  itself  for  a  distance  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The 
wire  is  then  passed  through  the  Eustachian  catheter  until  this  doubled  portion 
protrudes  beyond  the  tip  of  the  instrument  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  then  bent  at  right-angles  as  it  leaves  the 
conical  portion  of  the  catheter,  so  that  its  further  passage  through  the  instru- 
ment is  impossible.  Both  the  catheter  and  the  wire  are  boiUnl  to  render  them 
aseptic.  A  little  cotton  is  then  wound  tightly  about  the  doubled  extremity  of 
this  wire,  which  is  then  drawn  backward  into  the  catheter,  so  that  the  cotton- 
tipped  end  protrudes  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  instrument.  The  cjitheter 
is  then  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
cotton-tipped  bougie  is  gnuhially  passwl  through  tlie  Eustachian  canal  until 
it  is  felt  to  enter  the  tympanum.  As  the  isthmus  of  the  tube  lies  alxHit  an 
inch  beyond  the  pharyngeal  orifice,  resistance  is  felt  when  the  bougie  has  l>een 
introduced  al>out  an  inch.  This  resisbmce  is  perfectly  normal,  and  should 
remind  the  operator  that  he  is  approaching  the  tympanic  cavity.  A  moderate 
amount  of  pressure  forces  the  instrument  through  the  bony  |)orti()n  of  the 
tube  and  into  the  tympanum.  As  the  Eustachian  canal  varies  somewhat  in 
length  in  diflerent  subjects,  great  care  should  be  used  in  the  final  stagi^  of  the 
operation.  If  the  wire  is  so  bent  that  it  cannot  be  introduced  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  catheter,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  do  any  damage.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry  the  instrument  a  little 
further,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  it  has  entered  the  tympanum.  If  this 
operation  is  performed  carefully,  it  is  imj>ossible  to  do  any  harm.  The 
operator  usually  recognizes  by  the  sense  of  touch  that  the  bougie  has  entered 
the  tympanum.  Fre<juently  the  cotton-tipped  extremity  of  the  bougie  can 
be  seen  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  through  the  drum  membrane,  on  spcnmlum 
examination.  The  tip  of  the  bougie,  under  these  conditions,  appeal's  as  a 
white,  opaque  object,  just  b(?hind  and  a  little  Ix^low  the  short  process  of  tlie 
malleus.  Pressure  upon  the  bougie  causes  the  drum  membrane  to  move 
slightly  outward,  as  can  be  easily  recognizcHl  by  the  observer. 
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One  of  the  advantages  of  this  device  is  that,  when  the  cotton  is  tightly 
wound  upon  the  wire  and  introduced  into  the  tube,  it  absorbs  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  from  the  membrane,  and  thus  becomes  larger ;  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  dilatation  is  secured  in  this  way.  Another  advantage  is, 
that  there  is  but  slight  friction  between  the  wire  and  the  catheter,  and  any 
resistance  to  the  {lassage  of  the  instrument  must  certainly  be  due  to  an 
obstruction  in  the  Eustachian  canal. 

It  is  frequently  of  advantage  to  saturate  the  cotton  pledget  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  of  a  strength  of  from  ten  to  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  In  this  way  the  tube  is  medicated  as  well  as  subjected  to  mechanical 
stimulation.  In  hypertrophic  cases  of  long  standing,  the  careful  use  of  the 
bougie  is  attended  by  the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  injection  of  fluids  into  the  middle  ear  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
lias  been  attended  with  doubtful  benefit.  Personally,  I  have  no  experience 
with  this  method  of  treatment.  There  is  no  reason  why  solutions  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  middle  ear  in  this  manner,  if  both  the  solutions  and 
the  instruments  are  aseptic.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  simple 
to  medicate  the  middle  ear  directly  through  an  opening  in  the  drum  mem- 
brane, rather  than  to  inject  the  fluids  through  the  tube. 

When  the  tympanum  contains  fluid  an  attempt  should  first  be  made  to 
evacuate  this  by  means  of  catheter  inflation.  During  the  procedure  the 
patient's  head  should  be  flexed  on  the  chest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  be 
inclined  toward  the  opposite  side.  The  current  of  air  entering  the  middle 
ear  will  then  displace  the  fluid  and  force  it  out  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  naso-pharynx.  The  use  of  stimulating  vapors  in  these  cases  is  also 
of  advantage  in  hastening  the  absorption  of  the  effusion. 

As  the  persistence  of  an  effusion  depends  usually  upon  some  obstructive 

lesion  of  the  nose  or  naso-pharynx,  these  parts  must  be  put  in  the  normal 

condition  before  permanent  relief  can  be  hoped  for.     If  these  measures  fail, 

the  fluid  must  be  evacuated  by  incising  the  drum  membrane.    The  incision 

should  lie  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  close  to  its 

periphery,  and  should  extend  from  below  the  tip  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus 

Upward  to  the  posterior  fold.     The  term  so  often  used,  of  "  puncturing"  the 

tympanic  membrane  to  evacuate  fluid,  is  responsible  for  many  unsatisfactory 

t*esults.     A  small  opening  allows  but  little  of  the  fluid  to  escai>e,  and  does 

Hot  empty  the  cavity.     A  free  incision  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 

desired  result.     In  performing  this  operation  it  is  well  also  to  incise  the 

mucous  membrane  over  the  inner  tympanic  wall,  thus  depleting  the  engorged 

>ressels  and  rendering  recurrence  less  probable.     Such  incision  is  absohitely 

free  from  danger  if  the  canal  is  sterilized  before  the  operation,  and  if  the 

instruments  and  the  hands  of  the  operator  are  aseptic.     Moreover,  the  pro- 

<^ure  causes  but  very  little  pain  if  a  sharp  knife  is  used. 

After  incising  the  tympanic  membrane,  it  is  often  wise  to  inflate  by 
means  of  the  catheter  to  completely  evacuate  the  fluid ;  and  in  some  cases, 
^where  the  effusion  is  viscid,  it  is  well  to  wash  out  the  tympanic  cavity,  with 
normal  salt  solution,  through  the  Eustachian  catheter.     The  incision  heals 
in   from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six   hours  if  aj5e])tic  precautions  have  been 
obeerN-ed.      At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  margins  of  the  incis- 
ion have  become  agglutinated,  it   is  well  to  guanl  against  the  accidental 
rupture  of  the  freshly-formed  adhesions  by  means  of  a  paper  disk  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  drum  membrane  so  as  to  cover  the  lino  of  incision. 
The  disk  need  not  be  removed  by  the  surgeon,  as  it  will  be  discharged 
spontaneously  by  the  outward  growth  of  the  epitlielium  covering  the  tym- 
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panic  membrane.     It  may  be  removed,  however,  at  any  time  by  the  use  of 
the  ear-syringe. 

A  favorite  plan  of  treatment  in  chronic  catarrhal  otitis  media  has  been 
the  systematic  use  of  passive  motion  for  the  purpose  of  either  breaking 
up  or  of  stretching  adhesions  which  have  developed  between  the  ossicles 
themselves  or  between  these  bonelets  and  the  inner  tympanic  wall. 

Lucae^  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  these  cases  by  the  use  of 
the  "  pressure  probe."  The  device  consists  of  a  small  tube,  through  which  a 
rod  terminating  in  a  cup-like  extremity  passes.  Within  the  tube  is  a  small 
spiral  spring  pressing  against  the  other  end  of  this  rod.  The  shaft  of  the 
instrument  is  introduced  into  the  canal,  and  the  cup-shai)ed  extremity  is  ap- 
plied to  the  short  process  of  the  malleus.  By  a  rapid  to-and-fro  motion  of  the 
mstrument  the  short  process  is  pressed  inward  and  then  allowed  to  spring  out- 
ward, the  amount  of  pressure  being  regulated  by  the  tension  of  the  spring. 
In  this  manner  it  is  claimed  that  the  adhesions  within  the  tympanum  are 
stretched,  and  that  the  function  of  the  ear  is,  in  many  cases,  improved.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  this  method,  and  can,  therefore,  give  no  per- 
sonal opinion  as  to  its  efficacy.  The  procedure  is  somewhat  painful,  and  has 
never  seemed  to  me  to  be  free  from  danger.  This  I  believe  to  be  especially 
true  where  the  process  within  the  middle  ear  is  not  quiescent.  Any  attempt 
to  forcibly  manipulate  the  ossicles  must  cause  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical 
irritation,  and,  therefore,  must  aggravate  the  condition  which  it  is  intended  to 
overcome.  This  same  criticism  applies,  I  think,  to  modifications  of  Lucae's 
method  of  massage,  advocated  by  I^ester^  and  by  Grarnault,^  who  employ  a 
small  electric  motor  for  actuating  the  masseur. 

Systematic  massage  of  the  ossicles  by  alternately  condensing  and  rare- 
fying the  air  within  the  external  auditory  meatus,  either  by  the  method  of 
Hommel,*  by  pressure  in  front  of  the  tragus,  or  by  the  use  of  either  the 
Delstanche  masseur  or  the  Siegle  otoscope,  has  also  been  looked  upon  with 
much  favor  by  some.  Experience  has  not  taught  me  that  valuable  results 
arc  obtained  by  these  methods. 

As  the  motions  of  the  ossicular  chain  under  the  normal  conditions  are 
caused  by  atrial  vibrations,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  most  pn>per 
method  of  employing  massage  would  be  through  the  agency  of  some  sound- 
ing body,  and  within  the  last  few  years  various  vibrometers,  vibrophones, 
etc.  have  been  devise<l.     All  instruments  constructeil  for  this  purpose  have, 
I  think,  been  useless  and  worse.    There  is  no  question,  however,  that  in  certain 
cases  the  systematic  exercise  of  the  ear  by  means  of  the  human  voice  may  be 
of  great  benefit  in  improvin*!:  the  function  of  the  organ,  and  the  method'  has 
been  successfully  used  by  Urban tschitsch.'^     In  employing  this  method  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  have  an  attendant  read  to  the  patient  for  a  |)eriod  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  enable   him  to 
understand  distinctly.     Where  the  impairment  of  hearing  is  very  marked 
the  conversation-tube  may  be  used,  although  this  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible.    It  is  advantageous,  in  case  the  patient  un<lerstands  more  than  one    - 
language,  to  read  in  different  languages  on  succeeding  days,  to  accustom  the  -= 
patient  to  recognize  sounds  varying  widely  in  character.     Such  a  method  is-s 
tedious,  but  is  often  attended   with   excellent  results.      It  is    j)articularly^ 
advantageous  where  the  ear  has  been  practically  useless  for  a  long  time  and  1 
has  then  improved  somewhat  from  local  treatment.     Under  these  condition 

*  Archivfur  Ohrenheilk.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  S4.  '  N.  Y.  Mtd.  Joum..  June  8.  1895. 
»  Preru  de^  Maladies  de  V  Oreille,  Paris,  1895,  i).  246. 

*  Archivfur  Ohrenheilk.y  vol.  xxiii.  p.  17.  *  Horiihnngen  bei  Taubstummen,  Wien,  1895. 
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the  auditf)ry  nerve  seems  to  have  suffered  from  disuse,  and,  although  per- 
fectly healthy,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  education  before  it  can  again 
perform  its  function.  Here,  of  course,  the  procedure  is  one  not  only  of 
massage,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  one  of  education,  familiarizing  the  patient 
with  the  significance  of  imperfect  auditory  impressions  conveyed  to  the 
cortical  centers. 

Inlratympanio  Operations. — I  have  endeavored  to  detail  briefly  the 
various  methods  at  our  command  for  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  When 
seen  in  the  early  stages,  inflation,  the  use  of  the  Eustachian  bougie,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  upper-air  passages  often  yield  excellent  results.  We  fre- 
quently, however,  meet  with  cases  in  which  all  of  these  measures  fail,  the 
middle-ear  changes  being  so  advanced  as  to  render  absorption  of  the  new 
tissue  impossible.  The  Eustachian  canal  is  perfectly  patent,  the  upper  air- 
passages  are  normal,  and  the  patient  is  suffering  either  from  the  result  of  a 
previous  inflammatory  condition  or  from  a  profound  trophic  disturbance 
within  the  middle  ear. 

I  am  aware  that  I  stand  almost  alone  in  advocating  surgical  interference 
in  these  cases.     My  opinion  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal  experience, 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  extensive  enough  to  warrant  the  position  which  I 
take.     Where  other  methods  fail,  and  where  careful  functional  examination 
shows  that  the  perceptive  mechanism  is  not  greatly  involved,  I  believe  that 
it  is  always  wise  to  do  an  exploratory  tympanotomy.     Cocain  anesthesia 
suffices  to  render  the  procedure  painless,  and  at  the  same  time  is  free  from 
the  objections  attending  ether  or  chloroform  narcosis.      For  purposes  of 
exploration,  the  tympanic  cavity  is  best  entered  in  the  posterior  and  upper 
quadrant.     In  order  to  gain  access  to  the  middle  ear,  a  flap  of  the  drum 
membrane  should  be  reflected  downward  and  forward,  so  as  to  allow  inspec- 
tion of  the  incudo-stapedial  joint  and  of  the  regions  of  the  oval  and  round 
windows.     When  done  under  local  anesthesia,  the  hearing  can  be  tested  at 
various  stages  during  the  operation,  and  if  it  improves  the  surgeon  may  com- 
plete the  operation.     On  the  other  hand,  if,  after  the  stapes  has  been  liber- 
ated by  the  division  of  adhesions  in  the  oval  niche  and  by  disarticulation  at 
the  incudo-stapedial  joint,  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  hearing,  the  flap 
of  the  membrana  tympani  can  be  replaced  and  retained  in  position  by  means 
of  a  paper  disk.     Under  aseptic  precautions  this  operation  is  absolutely  free 
from  danger.     If  liberation  of  the  stapes  improves  the  hearing,  the  operator 
may  proceed  at  once  to  remove  the  membrana  tympani,  malleus,  ana  incus 
to  secure  permanent  improvement.     Excision  of  the  two  larger  ossicles  is 
performed  with  perfect  ease  under  cocain  anesthesia.    I  have  not  infrequently 
operated  upon  both  ears  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times.     Had  the  ope- 
ration been  painful,  the  patient  would  scarcely  have  submitted  to  a  second 
operation  without  general  anesthesia. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  procedure  above  mentioned  is  its  value  as 
a  diagnostic  measure.     There  are  certain  doubtful  cases  in  which  functional 
examination  does  not  enable  us  to  exclude  labyrinthine  involvement,  and  yet 
in  which  the  condition  in  the  middle  ear  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  functional  impairment.      An    exploratory  tympanotomy  enables  us  to 
determine  exactly  now  much  improvement  can  be  expected  from  removal  of 
the  drum  membrane  and  of  the  two  larger  ossicles.     If  the  exploratory  oper- 
ation gives  negative  results,  the  flap  cjin  be  replaced,  leaving  the  ear  in  the 
same  condition  as  before  operation.     AVe  are  then  certain  that  the  impairment 
of  function  is  due  to  some  lesion  of  the  perceptive  apparatus.     We  often 
find,  however,  that  we  have   underestimated   the  effect  produced  by  the 
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middle-ear  lesion — the  hearing  improving  beyond  our  expectations  after  the 
stapes  has  been  liberated.  In  these  cases  completion  of  tne  o{ieration  yields 
very  gratifying  results. 

Middle-ear  inflammation  upon  one  side  usually  leads  to  impairment  of 
audition  on  the  opposite  side.  We  have  to  consider,  therefore,  not  only 
the  possible  improvement  in  the  ear  operated  upon,  but  also  the  effect  of 
the  procedure  upon  the  opposite  organ.  From  a  number  of  mv  own 
cases  I  am  convinced  that  the  relief  of  increased  tension  in  the  conducting 
apparatus  upon  one  side  either  checks  or  retards  the  involvement  of  the 
opposite  organ,  and  in  many  cases  improves  the  ear  not  operated  upon.  I 
should  attach  no  importance  to  these  cases,  had  they  not  been  so  frequent 
and  the  fact  confirmed  by  other  observers,  notably  Urbantschitsch. 

Operative  procedures  of  this  character  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  my 
own  practice,  and  after  stating  plainly  to  the  patient  that  improvement  cannot 
be  absolutely  promised,  but  that  an  operation  offers  the  only  chance  for  im- 
provement, and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  this  is  obtained,  I 
still  continue  to  perform  these  operations.  My  own  results  under  cocain 
anesthesia  are  as  follows :  of  64  cases  operated  upon,  32  were  greatly  im- 
proved, 24  moderately  improved,  and  8  uniraprove<i.  In  three  of  the  above 
cases  in  which  no  improvement  followed  the  operation,  I  should  say  that  I 
did  an  exploratory  operation  only.  The  functional  examination  had  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  labyrinth  was  seriously  involved,  and  operation  was 
undertaken  only  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Disarticulation  at  the  incudo-stapedial 
joint  and  liberation  of  the  stapes  being  followed  by  no  improvement,  the  flap 
of  tympanic  membrane  was  replaced  and  the  ear  loft  in  its  original  condition. 
In  one  instance,  where  functional  examination  also  seemed  to  show  extensive 
labyrinthine  involvement,  the  hearing  was  notably  improved,  not  only  in  the 
ear  operated  ujwn,  but  also  in  the  opposite  ear.  The  improvement  in  general 
audition  was  so  noticeable  as  to  be  remarked  upon  by  the  patient's  friends. 

A  certain  number  of  cases  have  been  operated  upon  under  ether  anes- 
thesia, and  the  results  have  been  reported  in  my  recent  work.^  For  the  rea- 
sons already  stated,  I  always  prefer  to  operate  under  cocain  anesthesia. 

Concerning  the  efficacy  of  constitutional  treatment  in  chronic  catarrhal 
otitis  little  can  be  said.  Measures  for  improving  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  medical  attendant.  Where 
the  labyrinth  has  been  involved  secondarily,  the  internal  administration  of 
pilocarpi?!  may  be  tried.  The  results,  however,  are  much  less  satisfactory 
than  in  cases  of  primary  labyrinthine  disease.  In  neurasthenic  patients 
geiH^ral  mcMlication  and  attention  to  hygiene  will  often  do  much  to  improve 
defective  audition.  Here  strychnin  in  large  doses  and  long  continued  is  par- 
ticularly valuable.  I  ordinarily  begin  with  ^  grain  three  times  daily,  and 
gnidually  increase  the  dost*  until  the  patient  is  taking  ^jj^  grain  four  times 
daily.  A  fact  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  is  the  fatigue  Avhich  imfmirment 
of  hearing  causes,  the  ))atient  making;  every  exerticm  and  fixing  his  whole 
attention  in  order  to  overcome  his  affliction. 

Certain  drugs  have  been  recommended  for  the  relief  of  tinnitus.  My 
own  experience  has  been  that  all  are  usually  unsatisfactory.  We  may  except, 
jwrhaps,  large  doses  of  hydrohromic  acid,  which  afford  sometimes  relief. 
Naturally,  if  the  genenil  condition  of  the  |)atient  indicates  the  necessity  for 
certain  nK^licjition,  such  medication  may  incidentally  relieve  the  subjective 
noises ;  but  where  the  genenil  condition  of  the  jxitient  is  normal,  very  little 
relief  can  be  obtained  by  internal  medic^iti(m. 

'  I)ui*'(u<€s  of  (he  E(t)\  New  York,  1S94,  p.  512. 
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Btiology. — The  causes  of  a  chronic  discharge  from  the  middle  ear  are 
generally  to  be  sought  for  in  some  primary  acute  inflammation  of  this  region. 
In  a  few  instances — as  in  the  case  of  tubercular  disease,  there  may  1:^  an 
entire  absence  of  anything  like  an  antecedent  acute  stage ;  and  if  present,  our 
knowledge  of  the  probable  protracted  continuance  of  the  discharge  justifies 
us  in  placing  these  cases  at  the  very  start  in  tlie  category  of  chronic  sup- 
purative affections. 

It  was  a  widely  accepted  doctrine,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  a  chronic   \ 
suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  almost  invariably  indicated  either  neglect  or  a    ) 
lack  of  skill,  experience,  or  courage  on  the  part  of  the  medical  man  who  had   / 
the  management  of  the  primary  acute  attack.     To-day,  our  better  knowledge 
of  the  all-potent  influence  of  micro-organisms  in  inflicting  those  lesions  which 
determine,  in  most  cases,  the  feature  of  chronicity,  leads  us  to  pass  a  more     ^ 
lenient  judgment  upon  these  men.     Nevertheless,  this  earlier  doctrine  must 
still  be  accepted  as  fundamentally  correct. 

Aside  from  these  few  direct  etiological  factors,  there  are  others  which, 
although  by  no  means  direct  causes,  nevertheless  play  an  important  part  in 
perpetuating  the  suppuration.     There  are  three  such  favoring  factors,  viz. : 

1.  Lowered  vitality. 

2.  Stagnation  (intratympanic)  of  the  fluid  and  solid  constituents  of  the 
discharge. 

3.  The  presence  of  a  mass  of  hypertrophied  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  vault 
of  the  pharynx. 

Farther  on  in  this  article  I  will  return  to  this  subject  and  give  it  further 
consideration. 

The  influence  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  favoring  the  development  of  wide- 
spread and  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  has  doubtless  received 
mie  consideration  in  the  article  relating  to  acute  suppuration.  It  is  in  these 
cases,  rather  than  in  those  of  a  chronic  character,  that  this  influence  makes 
itself  chiefly  felt. 

Pathology. — The  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  which 
are  encountered  in  practice  may  readily  be  sulxlivided,  for  our  convenience 
in  studying  them,  into  three  different  and  fairly  distinct  types  or  groups : 

Group  I.  includes  all  those  cases  in  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is  usually 
perforated  somewhere  in  the  lower  half,  and  in  which  no  evidences  of  active 
inflammatory  disturbance  are  discoverable.  The  discharge  is  scanty  and  free 
from  any  unpleasant  odor.  It  is  sero-purulent  in  character,  but  often  has 
some  admixture  of  mucus.  At  times  it  may  cease  altogether  for  a  period  of 
several  days  or  weeks.     Adults  are  affected  less  frequently  than  children. 

This  is  the  mildest  type  of  chronic  middle-ear  suppuration  of  which  I 
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have  any  knowledge ;  and  the  cause  of  the  non-subsidence  of  the  discharge 
may  be  set  down  as  a  lack  of  tone  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  tympanic 
mucous  membrane — a  vaso-motor  pare»uf.  In  so  far  as  this  lack  of  muscular 
tone  affects  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  mucus  intermingled 
with  the  discharge.  In  many  of  these  cases  a  depreciated  condition  of  the 
general  health — a  lowered  vitality — plays  an  appreciable  part  in  the  persist- 
ence of  the  disease. 

Group  II.  differs  from  the  preceding  group  in  only  one  essential  respect: 
the  discharge  consists  largely  of  ropy  mucus,  and  the  main  cause  of  its  per> 
sistence  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  hypertrophied  lymphoid  Hasue  m  ike 
vault  of  the  pharynx.  The  latter  condition  not  only  excites  a  cataniial  in- 
flammation of  the  tubal  mucous  membrane,  but  also  causes  the  lower  portioiiB 
of  these  channels  to  become  so  narrowed  that  the  secretion — the  ropy  mo 
cannot  escape  in  the  natural  manner  into  the  pharynx,  but  finds  an  < 
outlet  for  itself  in  the  opposite  direction — t.  e,  into  the  middle 
through  the  perforation  into  the  external  auditory  canal.  In  these  < 
in  those  of  the  preceding  group,  the  discharge  is  apt  to  be  intermittent,  i 
times  stopping  altogether  during  the  summer  months,  and  is  entirelj  fne 
from  any  unpleasant  odor. 

Group  III.  is  characterized  by  several  features  which  distinguish  it  fiuriy 
well  from  the  other  two  groups.  In  the  first  place,  the  discharge  is  more  dis* 
tinctly  purulent  in  character,  but  not  necessarily  any  more  abundant  in 
quantity.  It  is  apt  also  to  have  an  unpleasant  odor — sometimes  jpositivdy 
fetid  in  character.  An  admixture  of  blood  is  not  rarely  observedT;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  fluid  pus,  we  occasionally  find  some  which  has  become  inspis- 
sated until  it  resembles  soft  cheese. 

In  cases  of  long  standing,  desauamated  epithelium  is  apt  to  form  and 
accumulate  in  the  recesses  of  the  middle  ear.  Small  flakes  of  it  are  also  often 
found  in  the  discharge,  and  at  times  even  larger  masses  may  escape  spon- 
taneously fmni  the  tympanum. 

The  actual  lesions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  manifestations  just- 
descrihed  are  localized  areas  of  proliferative  activity  on  the  part  of  the  tym- 
panic mucous  membrane,  and  often,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  or  less  limited 
caries  of  the  adjacent  lx)ne-tissue. 

The  location  of  the  perforation  in  the  membrana  tympani  is  usually 
higher  in  this  third  group  than  in  the  other  two.     The  posterior  half,  or 
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Fir,.  499.— Ripht  mt.  showing  malleus- 
hea<lthnniuh  a  Shrapnell  i>erf(>ratl<>n,  and 
iii>  and  \un'k  a  slit-like  o|H'ninK  with  gran- 
ular iM>st«'rior  lip,  siK'h  as  commonly  marks 
carii's  of  the  im.'us  and  the  adjacent  lym- 
j)anic  mar^'in. 


Fig.  500.— Renlform  perforation  at  umbo 
and  smaller  oiK»nin>r  above  short  process. 
Hyperplasia  down  and  back,  marking^ 
probable  caries  at  this  margin  and  in  the 
••  hypo-tympanic  space." 


the  posterior  superior  (juadrant  (Fi^.  499),  is  the  oommon  site  in  a  largo 
number  of  instances.     The  flaccid  membrane  is  perforated  (Figs.  500,  501) 
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in  a  much  smaller  niimher  of  cases;  and,  finally,  in  cdoiparatively  rare 
in^Uuices  a  f^iniis  in  tlie  bone,  above  or  heliiiul  tin*  tyinpanie  membmne, 
perves  as  the  iintlet  channel — the  rneehanical  equivalent  uf  the  perforatioti 
— for  all  the  jmKluets  of  intratynipanie  intlanunation. 

Finally,  K'lemsis  i»f  the  niast^iid  proeess  is  s<j  uniiornily  found  to  be  assev-  \ 
ciatetl  M  itii  ehronie  suppuration  of  trie  antrum  and  vieinity  that  we  are  war-  ) 
ranted   in  .^ettin*r  it  down  m  one  uf  the  fixed  eharacteristics  of  this  third 


Fh..  :»fil.— Lt;fl  teinfWNral  t»f  a  child  (riffht  (1j!iir*j)^  sliowfnpbiilirinjrnf  upper  baok  ami  lower  front  por- 
tion* t>f  clrumhiad.  Oti  ihe  right  a  large  tcntml  |M?rforaUDn  i«,  stpaml*a  by  ii  niirrt»w  band  from  ihu 
upper  o^ttuiii^  due  tr>  total  loss  of  tht^  llarcid  munibrantv  All  Irat'e  of  the  niallt-us  is  lo*t,  but  thv  incus 
IQO  stlapes  Het:m  norm  a  1  {Dt.  Rflndflll'uf'ollL'L'lioii). 

fT 

frmip.     The  practind   importanee  of  this  fo<:t  becomes   apparent  when    an 

ittempt  is  niacle,  in  a  case  of  chrtjnic  f=uppuratinn  of  the  iniddK?  ear,  to  <leter- 

nine  how  seriously  the  antrum  and  uei^lihnrhiMtd  are  inv»Jved.     Before  this 

aw  of  niiL^trml  Ixme  fsolerctsis,  or  hyjieiostosis,  was  known,  it  was  a  frt^^uent 

hing  for  pliysieians   t*»   deny  the  exist- 

nve  of  any  serious  disease^  of  the  antrum 

►ec^aust*  there  were  absohitely  no  (Uitwartl 

aanifestations  of  any  such  diseast^ — no 

txlnes-s  or  sweilin^  (d*  the  skin,  no  ten- 

leniess  uimhi  pressure  over  the   niastr»icl 

process.    The  seleros^Hl  condition  of  tfie 

fverlyrnfif  brme  (Fig,   o02),  as  we  now 

mow,  offers  an  im pen et rafale  w^all  to  the 

dv^ance  of  any   such  centra!   focna  of 

nflammation ;   anil   tins   sclerosis,  as    I 

lave   just   statwl,   may    Ije    assumed   to 

fxist  in  every  one  rd*  the  cases  belon^ino; 

o  this  tiiird  ^nnip.    It  is  therefore  clear 

-hat   in    e.stimatiuij:   the   gravity  of  the 

leejjer- lying  disease  in  tins  class  of  eases  we  are  not  permitted  to  attacli  the 

slightest  imp*irtanee  t<*  the  al>s<'nce  nf  outward  cviden(*es  of  iuHammatinii. 

The  foll(»\viiig  patlioliioieai  alterati«dis  and  pr^duets  olis(  rved  in  the  cases 
which  l>elt>ng  lo  this  third  gmuji  clescrvc  further  eonsideratiHn  :  grantdation* 
growths  cir  p<>lypi,  iKine  caries,  descpiamated   epithelium,  and  accumulations 

lieesy  pns. 


Fh..  I'L*,     Mi't^il  rn«!t  of  "cclcrfwod  nna*itold  ill 
whi<'h  but  tvvi*  hirjrr  rells  iif^Ar  llur  lip  reinnin 
pruMimatie.    Crmlmiii  viilh  Fii^^  i'T3»  154  (Ka 
dall). 
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Granulation-^owths  are  extremely  common  in  the  middle  ear  in  cases  of 
chronic  suppuration.  They  may  develop  at  almost  any  point,  but  they  are 
found  oftenest,  I  think,  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid 
antnim.  Their  size  is  very  variable,  the  largest  one  I  have  ever  encountered 
measuring  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length.  They  are  the  product  of 
an  irritation  applied  to  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane  at  the  localities  from 
which  they  spring.  This  irritation  may  have  been  applie<l  at  the  time  of 
the  original  acute  inflammation — an  invasion  of  micro-organisms,  for  example, 
having  stimulated  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  assume 
proliferative  activity.  Or  the  irritation  may  be  of  later  date,  and  may  even 
still,  at  the  time  when  the  growth  is  discovered,  be  in  active  force.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  small  area  of  l>one  caries  in  the  antrum,  or  at  the  point  where 
it  becomes  merged  in  the  cavity  pro[)er  of  the  tympanum,  is  apt  to  secrete  a 
very  irritating  pus  of  an  almost  corrosive  character ;  and  the  constant  flow 
of  this  over  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane  soon  causes  the  latter  to  pro- 
liferate and  ultimately  to  form  a  mass  of  granulation-tissue,  or  a  "  polypus  " 
— the  term  commonly  employed  when  the  mass  has  attained  fairly  large  pn>- 
portions.    Then  again,  stagnating  pus  (independently  of  bone  caries),  in  which 

the  bacteria  of  decomposition  are  active,  may  also  exert  an  irritating  influence 

strong  enough  to  cause  proliferation  of  the  mucous  membrane  witn  which  it«:^f 
comes  in  contact. 

In  dealing  with  cases  of  this  character,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  incx  Sla 
attributing  the  presence  of  the  granulation-tissue  either  to  bone  caries  or  Ux::^z^to 
sts^nating  and  foul  pus  escaping  from  some  point  close  at  hand,  and  w^^s«r^ 
should  accordingly  search  for  these  conditions  in  every  such  case. 

(Superficial  areas  of  bone  caries  are  very  often  encountered  in  cases  o^k  ^f 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear ;  in  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  saj^^^j 
that  this  lesion  is  the  main  if  not  the  exclusive  cause  of  the  chronic  discharg^v»ie 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

While  the  promontory  or  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  th^^ae 
region  bordering  on  the  tympanic  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  are  rarelv— — '^ 
the  seat  of  a  bone  caries,  every  other  part  seems  to  be  predisposed  to  th< 
disease  to  an  almost  equal  degree.      The  most  extensive  areas  are  doubl 
less   those  which    involve   the   antrum.      Smaller   ones   are   found    in  th< 
tympanic  roof,  at  the  ix)sterior  end  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  on    its  floor, 
and  finally  on  either  the  body  of  the  anvil  or  the  head  and  neck  of  th 
hammer.     When  caries  involves  such  slender  structures  as  the  long  process^^^^^S 
of  the  anvil,  the  lower  half  of  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  and  the  crura  of 
the  stirrup,  these  soon  disappear  altogether. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  ulcerative- 
action  is  progressive.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.,  that  if  foul  pus, 
cheesy  material,  and  desquamated  epithelium  be  not  allowed  to  remain  for 
any  great  length  of  time  upon  the  surface  of  such  an  area  of  bone  ulceration, 
all  carious  activity  promptly  ceases. 

It  is  also  not  entirely  clear  how  bone  caries  is  originally  established  in 
the  middle  ejir.  In  former  years  it  was  customary  to  look  upon  the  prolonged 
continuance  of  a  high  degree  of  intratym panic  pressure  as  the  chief  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Such  pressure  is  undoubtedly  competent  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  nutrition  of  the  mucous  membrane  thus  pressed  upon,  and 
ultimately  with  that  of  the  underlying  bone,  which  derives  a  large  part  of 
its  nourishment  from  this  mucous  membrane.  But  it  is  now  believed  that^ 
the  pressure  simply  plays  the  part  of  a  favoring  circumstance,  and  that  th^ 
active  factor  in  the   proc^ess  is  the  streptococcus  or  some  other  variety  of 
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tnicro-organism.  These  harmful  agents  first  destroy  the  raucous  membrane 
At  a  given  point  by  entering  into  its  blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  thus  shutting  off 
its  supply  of  nutriment,  and  then,  as  is  almost  certain,  they  in  turn  invade 
the  adjacent  l)one-tissue  and  destroy  that  to  a  certain  depth. 

Accumulations  of  desqaamaled  epithelium  in  the  form  of  concentric 
laminae  or  sheets  are  occasionally  found  in  the  antrum  or  in  the  epitympanic 
space.  Such  masses  are  often  bulky  enough  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
cirainage  of  the  cavity  which  they  may  happen  to  occupy,  and  by  thus 
imprisoning  the  pus  and  other  matters  discharged  they  favor  the  development 
in  them  of  putrefactive  changes,  which  in  turn  stimulate  the  further  produc- 
tion of  epithelial  laminae.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  persistent 
expansive  pressure  exerted  by  such  an  elastic  mass  is  competent  to  cause  an 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  bony  walls,  thus  leading  ultimately  to  the 
formation  of  one  of  those  large  cholesteatomatous  cavities  containing  cheesy 
material,  cholesterin  crystals,  and  concentric  layers  of  desquamated  epithelium 
which  are  occasionally  encountered  in  dispensary,  but  rarely  in  private, 
practice  (see  pages  661  and  753). 

Accumulations  of  cheesy  pus  owe  their  existence  to  those  different  factors  ^ 
which  interfere  with  good  drainage,  as,  for  instance,  a  small  perforation  in  the 
tympanic  membrane,  an  indirect  or  tortuous  outlet  channel  (a  sinus  in  the 
bone,  or  an  opening  in  the  flaccid  membrane),  granulation-tissue,  desoua- 
mated  epithelium,  etc.  This  condition  and  that  descril>ed  in  the  prece<ling 
paragraph  go  hand-in-hand  and  are  scarcely  separable. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  duty  of  the  diagnostician  is  to  ascertain  to  which 
of  the  three  groups  enumerated  above  the  case  in  hand  belongs.  If  he  begins, 
as  very  many  men  are  apt  to  l)egin,  by  syringing  the  external  auditory 
canal  with  tepid  water,  he  will  not  gain  as  much  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  discharge,  its  total  quantity,  and  the  particular  direction 
from  which  it  comes,  as  he  would  if  he  were  to  quietly  remove  it,  little  by 
little,  with  the  aid  of  a  cotton-carrier  and  small  mops  of  absorbent  cotton. 
By  means  of  these  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  removing  every  particle 
oi  free  fluid  discharge  from  the  walls  of  the  canal,  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  drum  membrane,  and  even  from  a  large  part  of  the  middle  ear,  when  an 
adequately  large  perforation  gives  access  to  the  cavity.  In  addition  to  what- 
ever fluid  may  be  present,  there  are  often  crust-like  formations  which  must  be 
removed  before  the  tympanic  membrane  and  surrounding  portions  of  the 
auditory  canal  can  be  satisfactorily  seen.  Delicately  constructed  ring-shaped 
curettes  with  nicely  rounded  edges  will  be  found  to  greatly  facilitate  the  task 
of  removing  these  obstructions.  When  once  this  has  l)een  acconiplishe<l,  the 
physician  will  be  in  a  ]K)sition  to  determine  more  or  less  accurately  the  source 
of  the  discharge.  If  he  has  found,  on  removing  the  latter  with  his  mops  of 
absorbent  cotton,  that  it  is  free  from  any  unpleasant  odor  and  is  either  sero- 
purulent  or  muco-purulent  in  character ;  and  if,  besides,  the  j)erforation  be 
found  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  lower  half  of  the  membrane,  he  may  con- 
sider this  part  of  the  examination  as  practically  completed.  If  the  perfora- 
tion is  of  small  size — as  it  is  very  apt  to  l^e  in  the  cases  which  belong  to  the 
first  two  groups — i)olypoid  masses  or  granulations  are  veiy  unlikely  to  be 
present  in  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  and  he  may  therefore  abstain  from 
attempts  to  explore  the  latter  with  a  prol)e.  The  vault  of  the  pharynx  is  the 
r^ion  which  next  demands  attention,  and  uj)on  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  this  region  will  de{)end  the  settlement  of  the  question  whether  the 
case  belongs  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  of  the  groups  mentioned. 

As  already  stated,  the  presence  in  the  external  auditory  canal  of  a  bad-smell- 
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ing  discharge,  or  of  one  which  is  distinctly  purulent  (like  creamy  pus)  in  char- 
acter, suggests  the  likelihood  that  l>one  caries,  or  granulation-processes,  or 
both,  exist  somewhere  in  the  middle  ear ;  and  that  with  these  pathological  proc- 
esses is  associated  some  kind  of  obstruction  to  the  free  escape  of  the  result- 
ing fluid  and  solid  products.  In  this  third  group,  therefore,  the  physician  is 
called  upon  to  enter  the  drum  cavity  with  a  suitable  probe  and  to  ascertain, 
if  he  can,  just  what  are  the  true  relations  of  things  in  each  individual  case. 

When  the  perforation  is  located  in  the  lower  half  of  the  drum  mem- 
brane, the  physician  will  not  be  able  to  explore  the  epitympanic  space  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  antrum,  and  fortunately  these  are  the  very  cases  in 
which  such  exploration  is  least  often  needed.  If,  however,  it  should  seem 
necessary  to  explore  these  upper  regions,  what  remains  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  drum  membrane  may  be  excised  and  the  required  amount  of  room 
obtained  in  this  manner.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  or  when  the 
perforation  already  existing  occupies  the  posterior  superior  quadrant,  the 
entrance  to  the  antrum  and  a  large  part  of  the  epitympanic  space  or  vault  of 
the  drum  cavity  may  be  reached  with  the  end  of  the  probe  bent  at  nearly  a 
right  angle.  The  anterior  end  of  this  vault  and  the  head  of  the  hammer  can 
only  be  reached  when  there  is  a  {)erforation  in  the  anterior  superior  quadrant 
or  in  the  region  of  ShrapnelPs  membrane. 

Granulation-growths  or  polypi,  collections  of  cheesy  pus  or  of  cast-off 
epithelium,  and  an  exposed  surface  of  bone,  or  perchance  a  loose  fragment  of 
bone  are  the  objects  whose  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  skilful  em- 
ployment of  a  slender  bent  probe.  The  same  instrument  may  also  give 
information  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  ossicles,  and  it  is  - 
com|)etent  to  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  pockets  or  sinuses  in  the  bone,  or— 
of  enlargements  of  pre-existing  cavities  (like  the  antrum)  through  destruction 
of  the  surrounding  bony  walls. 

Probes  made  of  coin  silver  are  sometimes  a  little  too  stiff  for  use  in 
exploring  the  middle  ear.  We  should  therefore  have  in  our  supply  some 
which  have  been  made  of  pure  (unalloyed)  silver,  which  cjin  be  given  any 
desired  curve  with  great  ease.  The  tip  should  be  expanded  into  a  small 
knob  ;  the  stem  should  be  very  slender  for  a  distance  of  at  least  two  inches 
and  a  (juarter ;  and,  finally,  the  handle  part  of  the  instrument  should  be 
either  four-  or  six-sided,  and,  proportionately  to  the  stem,  fairly  thick. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  physician  who  thus  explores 
the  recesses  of  the  middle  ear  with  a  bent  probe  should  have  in  his  mind  a 
well-defined  picture  of  the  relations  of  all  the  different  parts;  and  the  im- 
portiince  of  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  safe  management  of  such  an  instrument 
must  also  he  emphasized.  The  main  thing  is  not  to  disturb  the  connections 
of  the  stirnip,  through  fear  of  injuring  the  heiiring.  But  if  this  little  bone 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  disease,  the  need  for  such  sjx^cial  care,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  disappears. 

Prognosis. — The  crises  which  belong  to  the  first  group  are  of  a  mild 
and  harmless  nature.  Even  the  hejiring  may  be  impnire<l  to  only  a  trifling 
degree  ;  and  besides,  the  interests  of  the  fellow-ear  are  in  no  degree  depen- 
dent upon  the  on(*  which  is  affected  with  a  discharge.  Furthermore,  if  the 
disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  any  treatment,  the  worst  that  mav 
happen  is,  that  the  dis^'harge  will  continue  indefinitely  to  annoy  the  patient  t<> 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  outlook,  therefore,  is  not  in  any  sense  bad  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrest  of  the  discharge  mav  usu- 
ally be  obtained  by  proper  treatment,  but  the  permanency  of  this  arrest  can- 
not be  guaranteed  ;  for  so  long  as  a  perforatir)n  in  the  drum  membrane  exists. 
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he  middle  ear  will  show  an  increase<l  sensitiveness  to  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
jerature,  and  will  be  liable  to  the  entrance  of  irritating  matters  by  way  of 
he  external  auditory  canal.     Consequently,  relapses  will  be  likely  to  occur. 

Equally  mild  and  harmless  are  the  cases  which  belong  to  the  second 
^up,  but  nevertheless  they  cannot  always  be  considered — as  may  generally 
ye  done  in  regard  to  those  which  belong  to  the  first  group— solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  discharging  ear.  The  fellow  ear,  if  it  possesses 
in  intact  drum  membrane,  is  even  more  seriously  imperilled  by  the  presence 
)f  a  mass  of  hypertrophied  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx ; 
ind  on  this  account,  if  not  in  behalf  of  the  discharging  ear,  the  physician 
is  not  permitted  to  speak  of  the  case  as  being  of  a  mild  and  harmless  char- 
icter. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  treatment  is  more  uniformly  successful  in 
these  cases  that  belong  to  the  second  group  than  in  those  Jbelonging  to  the 
Brst.  The  perforation  is  more  likely  to  heal  after  the  mass  of  lymphoid 
tissue  has  been  removed,  and  relapses  are  less  frequent ;  for  the  lack  of 
tone  or  the  lowered  vitality,  which  plays  so  important  a.  part  in  the  cases  of 
the  first  gn>up,  is  not  an  essential  characteristic  in  these. 

Very  few  cases  which  belong  to  the  third  group  can  be  spoken  of  as 
being  entirely  free  from  elements  of  danger.  When  the  perforation  in  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  large  enough  to  afford  ample  drainage  outward  into 
the  external  auditory  canal,  and  when  the  source  of  the  discharge  is  located 
At  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  ear  pn)i)er  (i.  e.  outside  of  the  antrum)  or 
at  some  point  in  the  floor  of  that  cavity,  we  may  pronounce  the  case  to  be 
reasonably  free  from  danger  to  life  or  health,  even  if  no  treatment  whatever 
be  carried  out.  But  when  the  lej^ions  upon  which  the  discharge  depends 
are  located  in  the  vault  of  the  tympanum  or  in  the  antrum,  the  danger 
to  life  and  health  must  l>e  looked  upon  as — from  this  point  alone — greater; 
and  the  precise  degree  of  the  danger  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
free  escape  of  the  discharge  is  interfere<l  with. 

Certain  danger-signals  sometimes  ap})ear  in  the  course  of  these  chronic 
cases  of  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  and  show  us  the  necessity  of  inter- 
fering promptly  and  radically  if  we  wish  to  avert  a  fatal  catastrophe.  Inter- 
current attacks  of  pain  in  or  around  the  affected  ear,  paresis  or  paralysis  of 
the  corresponding  facial  nerve,  evidences  of  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in 
the  fundus  of  the  eye,  the  development  of  metastatic  abscesses  or  of  the  con- 
dition known  as  septicemia — these  are  the  more  imjx)rtant  danger-signals 
which  cannot  safely  be  disregarded  and  which  call  for  a  grave  prognosis. 
They  indicate  that  at  last  the  barrier  which  separates  the  focus  of  <lisease 
from  the  dura  mater,  or  from  the  facial  nerve,  or  from  one  of  the  venous 
sinuses  which  are  so  closely  related  to  the  bony  surroundings  of  the  middle 
ear,  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  broken  down.  In  rare  cases  the  signals  are 
lacking,  and  the  catastrophe  arrives  before  we  have  time  to  wan!  oft*  the 
danger. 

Finally,  the  conditions  present  in  these  cases  of  chronic  suppuration, 
especially  in  the  young,  are  often  such  as  to  invite  an  invasion  of  tubercle 
bacilli  ;  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  lx)ne  in  this  part  of  the  skull,  if  not 
eradicated,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  infect  the  n<Mghlx)ring  meninges  or 
remoter  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — First  Group. — In  cases  that  belong  truly  to  the  first 
group  the  leading  indication  for  treatment  is  to  overcome  a  paretic  condition 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  tympanic  mucous  mem- 
brane— metaphorically  speaking,  to  brace  them  up,  to  give  them  tone.     This 
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may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways — viz.,  by  the  employment  of  both  constitu- 
tional and  local  measures. 

ConstUvtional  Mea^urea, — The  so-called  tonics  often  answer  the  desired, 
purpose  in  the  class  of  cases  which  we  are  now  considering.  Cod-liver  oil 
stands  foremost  on  the  list.  Teaspoonful  doses — disguised  in  the  matter  of 
flavor  by  a  few  drops  of  erhne  de  rtienthe — should  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day  for  a  i)eriod  of  several  weeks.  Strychnin  in  small  doses  (yJir  grain 
to  -^  grain)  may  also  be  utilized  to  advantage,  either  independently  or  in 
combination  with  the  cod-liver  oil.  Finally,  where  the  patient's  means  will 
permit,  the  stimulating  eifects  of  a  change  of  climate  or  of  a  life  in  the  open 
air  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a  cure. 

Local  Meamires. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  the  most  efficient  vaso-motor  stimu- 
lant of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  A  solution  of  this  drug  having  a 
strength  of  from  one-half  of  1  j^er  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  will  best  answer  the 
desired  purpose  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration.  It  may  be  injected 
into  the  micldle  ear  by  means  of  a  slender  glass  instrument  called  a  "  middle- 
ear  pipette,"  the  sharply-curved  tip  of  which  is  passed  through  the  perfora- 
tion in  the  mombrana  tympani.  After  the  solution  has  been  injected,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  imdisturbed  in  the  cavity,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  gradually  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  this  way  reach  either 
the  muscle-cells  of  the  blood-vessels  or  the  nerve-ganglia  which  control  their 
action. 

The  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  in  a  less  perfect  manner  by  first-; 
cleansing  the  external  auditory  canal  thoroughly  and  then  filling  it  (while  in« 
an  upturned  position)  with  the  silver-nitrate  solution.  At  the  end  of  a  few^ 
moments,  when  the  solution  has  become  somewhat  warmed,  pressure  should 
be  exerted,  first  backward  and  then  directly  inward,  upon  tne  tragus,  th 
forcing  the  solution  through  the  perforation.  By  performing  the  act  o^ 
swallowing,  the  patient  may  aid  the  physician  in  his  effort  to  force  the  reme — 
dial  solution  into  the  middle  ear  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Very  often  a  single  injection  suffices  to  arrest  the  discharge,  but  in  som^ 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times,  either  daily  or  oim. 
alternate  days. 

The  introduction  of  a  very  small  mass  of  finely  j>owdered  burnt  alum — a^ 
much  as  can  be  made  to  cling  to  the  wet  end  of  a  slender  probe — into  th^ 
middle  ear  will  sometimes  prove  effectual  where  the  silver  nitrate  has  failed^ 

As  the  blood-vessels  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  are  apt  to  be  in  the^ 
same  paretic  condition  as  those  of  the  middle  ear,  it  is  well  to  make  applica- 
tions of  silver  nitnite  to  this  region  also.  The  mop  employed  should  l>^ 
saturated  with  a  solution  somewhat  stronger  than  that  injected  into  the  middle* 
ear.  A  2  or  'i  ))er  cent,  solution  (10  or  15  grains  to  the  ounc«  of  distilled 
water)  will  be  found  sufficiently  strong  for  most  causes. 

If  the  discharge  is  very  sciinty,  as  it  usually  is,  no  sj)ecial  provision  needi 
be  made  to  remove  it  by  the  employment  of  the  douche  with  tepid  water. 
Nor  is  it  advantageous  to  instruct  the  patient,  as  many  physicians  seem  to  be 
doing,  to  introduce  powdered  n^niedies — more  particularly  boric  acid — into 
the  external  auditory  canal.  There  are  no  processes  of  decom|)osition  Ut 
combat,  and  the  different  powders  thus  prescribed  possess  no  power,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  to  give  tone  to  the  paretic  blood-vessels  of  the  middle  ear.  But 
even  if  these  i)owders  did  |X)ssess  sucrh  stimulating  |)owers,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  could  effect  any  g(K)d,  as  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  ever, 
when  introduced  in  this  manner,  reach  the  middle  ear. 

Second  Group. — The  main  indication  in  this  class  of  cases  is  to  remove 
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the  hypertrophied  tissues  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  and  to  restore  this 
r^ion  to  as  nearly  normal  a  condition  as  we  can.  How  this  is  best  to  be 
accomplished  is  a  question  which  doubtless  has  been  fully  answered  in  another 
part  of  this  work  (see  page  1203).  In  all  other  respects  the  treatment  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Third  €hroup. — These  cases  present  so  many  therapeutical  problems  for 
the  physician  to  solve  that  only  general  principles  can  be  laid  down  here  for 
his  guidance. 

The  removal  of  all  foid  protluets  should  be  his  first  care.  The  slender 
probe,  bent  at  a  suitable  angle  and  introduced  into  the  middle  ear  directly 
upward  toward  the  tegmen  tympani,  or  upward  and  backward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  antrum,  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  loosening  and  dis- 
lodging solid  matters  like  desquamated  epithelium  and  cheesy  pus.  Hydro- 
gen dioxid  may  then,  by  means  of  the  slender  glass  pipette,  be  injected  in 
the  same  directions,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  germicidal  properties,  but 
also  because  it  efiervesces  with  such  vigor  that  if  some  of  it  can  be  forced  up 
beyond  the  mass  loosened  by  the  probe  the  expanding  bubbles  will  often  drive 
it  down  within  reach  of  the  slender  angular  forceps.  By  the  aid  of  these 
two  procedures  one  may  gradually  rid  the  vault  of  the  tympanum,  and  some- 
times even  the  antrum,  of  all  the  obstructing  matters  which  interfere  with  the 
drainage,  and  so  perpetuate  the  processes  of  suppuration.  When  the  hydro- 
gen dioxid  almost  ceases  to  effervesce — ^as  it  often  does  on  the  occasion  of  the 
third  or  fourth  injection — it  may  be  assumed  that  the  middle  ear  has  been 
fairly  well  cleansea  of  its  foul  accumulations.  In  any  event  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  prolong  one  of  these  mining  and  seavengering  sittings  beyond  a 
period  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  Before  dismissing  the  patient  for  not 
longer  than  two  or  three  days  it  is  well  to  stow  away  in  the  newly  cleansed 
cavity  a  few  grains  of  iodoform,  aristol,  nosophen,  or  other  powder  of  a  char- 
acter discouraging  to  germ  life. 

Often,  after  three  or  four  sittings  such  as  I  have  just  described,  the  most 
careful  examination  will  fail  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  newly  formed  pus. 
The  powder  will  be  found  lying  dry  upon  the  parts,  and  we  may  dismiss  the 
patient  as  relieved,  if  not  cured.  In  a  goodly  number  of  instances  the  term 
"cure"  is  almost  warranted  in  speaking  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  plan 
of  treatment,  for  I  have  known  the  relief  thus  promptly  obtained  to  persist 
for  a  period  of  several  years.  In  other  cases  a  relapse  will  occur  in  the 
bourse  of  a  few  months,  and  the  same  brief  course  of  treatment  will  have  to 
be  repeated. 

It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the  results  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  can  be  obtained  only  after  the  removal  of  the  malleus  and  incus, 
together  with  some  still  existing  remnant  of  the  drum  membrane.  It  is , 
claimed  by  some  that  it  is  better  to  perform  this  operation  in  every  case  of 
this  kind,  as  by  means  of  it  a  really  permanent  cure  may  be  obtained  in  a 
larger  percentage  of  cases.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  published 
reports,  relapses  are  about  as  frequent  in  the  excision  cases  as  in  those  in 
which  the  ossicles  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  The  better  plan,  it  seems  to 
me,  IS  to  resort  to  excision  only  when  the  simple  cleansing  method  described 
above  fails  to  arrest  the  discharge. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  we  find  the  soft  parts  above  and  behind  the 
limits  of  the  drum  membrane  a  good  deal  inflamea.  In  the  presence  of  such 
a  periostitis,  and  presumably  osteitis,  one  must  be  very  cautious  about 
inaulging  in  prolonged  intratympanic  manipulations.  It  is  better  to  do  only 
a  very  little  of  this  sort  of  work  at  one  sitting,  and  the  patient  should  be 
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instructed  to  douche  the  affected  ear  once  or  twice  a  day  with  as  hot  water  as 
can  be  borne.  Then,  when  this  more  active  inflammation  has  been  subdued, 
we  may  proceed  with  the  regular  routine  as  already  described. 

The  second  guiding  principle  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  which  belong 
to  the  third  group  is  the  iiec<^ssity  of  cutting  or  tearing  away  ail  granulation- 
tissae  or  polypoid  growths  which  project  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane.  Such  imperfectly  formed  tissue  is  of  itself  a  source  of 
suppuration,  and  then,  besides,  it  often  interferes  by  its  mere  bulk  with  the 
drainage  of  parts  situated  more  deeply. 

The  various  mechanical  procedures  which  are  employed  for  the  removal 
of  polypoid  growths  are  discussed  in  another  article  of  this  work.  Caustics^ 
like  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate,  etc.,  are  of  very  little  use  except 
in  cases  where  the  mass  is  too  small  to  be  removed  by  mechanical  means. 

The  last  principle  to  which  I  ought  perhaps  to  call  attention  is  the  desira- 
hUUy  of  scraping  tlie  surface  of  an  area  of  bone  caries.  This  principle — at 
least  in  its  applicability  to  caries  of  the  middle  ear — is  so  far  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  those  of  cleanliness,  good  drainage,  and  removal  of  all  granula- 
tion-tissue, that  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  matter  will  suffice  in  the 
present  article.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  many  cases  in  which  effective 
scraping  can  be  carried  out ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  proper  cleansing  measures  followed  by  the  application 
of  a  suitable  antiseptic  powder  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  tne  desired 
cure.  These  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  show  plainly  that  the  scraping  of  a  carious 
spot  of  bone  in  the  middle  ear  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 

When  our  efforts  to  cure  a  case  belonging  to  this  third  group  fail,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  disease  is  not  confine<l  to  the  middle  ear,  but  has 
involved  other  parts  in  the  neigh borhoocl.  This  allied  subject  has  been  con- 
fided to  another  writer,  and  I  therefore  do  not  need  to  say  anything  further 
with  regard  to  it  in  this  place. 
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Pathological  research,  as  well  as  clinical  obsen^ation,  demonstrates  that 
inflammations  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  as  a  rule,  extend  more  or  less  to  the 
mastoid  process.  This  occurs  in  two  ways,  either  through  the  Kivinian  notch 
on  the  outside  of  the  adjacent  bone  {mastoiditis  supeijieialis\  or  through  the 
aditus  ad  antrum  into  the  interior  of  the  mastoid  {mastoiditis  profunda).  Both 
may  be  a^^e  or  chronic.  They  are  infective  diseases,  produced  by  the  various 
kinds  of  pyogenic  micro-organisms,  in  particular  the  staphylococcus  aureus 
ami  albus,  the  streptococcus,  and  the  pneumococcus,  which  find  their  way 
into  the  cavities  ot  the  middle  ear  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  superficial  mastoiditis,  also  called  mastoid  periostitis,  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  only  the  burrowing  of  muco-punilent  secretion  from  the 
tympanic  attic  and  neighboring  cavities — especially  the  pneumatic  cells  in 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  above,  behind,  and  before  the  outer 
ear-canal — on  and  l)eneath  the  jxjriosteum  on  the  outer  side  of  the  temporal 
bone.  This  variety  is  frequently  seen  in  children,  and  most  often  nms  an 
acute  course.  The  periosteal  and  cutaneous  swelling  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  ear  pushes  the  auricle  forward  and  outward.  If  the  purulent  exudation 
finds  an  outlet,  either  by  spontaneous  perforation  or  by  an  incision  of  the  skin, 
in  the  ear  canal  or  behind  the  ear,  there  is  often  a  rapid  and  permanent 
recovery. 

This  happy  termination  does  not  occur  so  frequently  in  the  other  variety, 
the  mastoiditis  profunda  or  interna,  also  called  mastoid  empyema,  which  of 
all  diseases  of  the  ear  is,  on  account  of  its  consecjuences,  the  most  dangerous. 
We  shall  describe  the  acute  and  the  chronic  forms  separately. 

ACUn:  MASTOIDITIS  INTERNA. 

Btlology. — The  causes  are  those  producing  acute  middle-ear  disease — 
viz.  acute  rhino-pharyngitisy  as  produced  by  various  kinds  of  exposure,  sea- 
liathing,  rapid  changes  of  tenii)erature,  and  diflFerent  general  diseases,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  influenza,  pneumonia,  typhoid,  etc.  Some  modes 
of  treatment  may  produce  mastoiditis — viz.  violent  inflation,  the  na*<al  douche, 
forcible  syringing,  ojieration  in  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx — e.  y.  for  adenoid 
vegetations,  especially  if  followed  by  douching. 

A  |>articular  disposition  for  the  propagation  of  the  inflammation  into  the 
mastoid  cavities  dejH»nds — 

{a)  On  the  anatomiciil  structure  (»f  the  mastoid  :  the  pneumatic  variety,  it 
appears,  l)eing  more  dis|K)sed  than  the  diploic  and  the  compact ;  and  when 
once  invadeil,  this  favors  more  than  the  two  other  varieties  the  extension  of 
the  suppuration  into  the  cells  remoter  from  the  antrum  and  to  the  adjacent 
structures. 

(6)  On  the  kind  of  the  imthogenic  microbe.     It  seems  that  the  pneumo- 
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coccus  and  streptococcus  are  more  prone  to  produce  the  severer  and  more 
extended  forms  of  disease  than  the  staphylococcus. 

(c)  On  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease — scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
influenza  being  the  worst.  Among  the  constitutional  dis{>osition.s  tubercu- 
losis and  diabetes  should  be  mentioned  as  favoring  the  development  of 
mastoiditis. 

Pathology. — In  suppuration  of  the  tympanum  and  attic  the  pus  may  by 
simple  gravity  or  chemotaxis  enter  into  the  antrum  and  a<ljacent  cells  without 
producing  an  active  suppuration  in  the  mastoid,  just  as  in  a  corneal  abscess  pus 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.     To  wake  up  an  active  in- 
flammation infective  microbes  or  their  toxins  must  enter  the  mastoid ;  ripe 
pus,  like  hypopyon,  is  inert.     Infective  purulent  matter  may  enter  from  the 
naso-pharynx  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanic  cavity  directly 
into  the  mastoid  even  without  causing  perforation  of  the  drum  membrane. 
In  the  mastoid  it  produces,  according  to  its  virulence,  a  vnfarrhal  inflamma- 
tion— congestion,  edematous  swelling,  sero-mucous  exudation— or  a  destruc-    — 
tive,  jmrufrnt  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  jwriosteum,  and   M 
the  bone.     In  the  first  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  presenting  many  ^^ 
folds  and  depressions  and  scant,  ropy  secretion ;  in  the  second  there  are  larger*^ 

and  smaller  cavities  filled  with  thin  or  creamy  pus  (abscesses),  usually  com , 

municating  with  one  another  by  narrow  passage-ways  (fistulte) ;  but  not  infre —  - 
quently  the  abscesses  in  the  course  of  the  disease  api)ear  in  different  parts  of"":* 
the  mastoid,  first  in  the  antrum,  then  either  in  the  basal  or  anical,  or  in  the^». 
anterior  or  posterior  colls.  In  many  cases  these  different  foci  tlevelop  succes —  « 
sively,  and  when  the  suppuration  is  exhausted  in  the  antrum,  it  ap{)ears  in  th^^ 
upper,  posterior,  and  anterior  recesses  or  in  the  tip.  In  very  severe  cases  th^^» 
suppuration  invades  with  great  rapidity  the  whole  interior  of  the  mastoid, 
destroys  the  mucous  membrane,  breaks  down  the  bony  partition  walls,  an  ~ 
converts  the  mastoid  into  one  large  cavity  filled  with  pus,  shreds  of  mucou 
membrane,  granulation-tissue,  and  decayed  bone.  The  knowledge  and  diag 
nosis  of  these  varieties  of  the  morbid  pro<*ess  are  of  great  importance,  dm 
they  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  disease  progresses. 

Varieties  of  the  Morbid  Process.— The  catarrhal  form  may  termi — 
nate  by  resolution — the  most  fre<[uent  case — or  may  only  be  a  preliminar\'' 
stage  of  the  suppurative  form.  The  latter  in  a  multitude  of  cases  ends  b\*' 
evaciuation  of  the  pus  into  the  tympanum  or  by  perforation  of  the  outer* 
table  of  the  mastoid,  most  coiuinonly  in  the  region  behind  the  ear — the  long- 
known  poM-aural  (fhsc^ss — or  it  may  perforate  the  inner  table,  giving  rise, 
a('(!ording  to  the  different  regions  it  occupies,  to  the  epidural  abscess  of  th© 
|K>steri<)r  or  nii<ldle  cranial  fossa,  or  to  the  cervical  abscesses,  all  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  discuss  later. 

S3rmptoms. — Pain  is  usual  an<l  occurs  (a)  spontaneounhj  in  all  degrees  ;  im 
some  cases,  particularly  in  tul)erculons  patients,  insignificant  an<l  not  at  all  iim 
proportion  with  the  gravity  and  extent  of  the  morbid  changes  ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  so  severe  that  the  patients  have  no  rest  day  and  night,  commonly  worse  at 
night.  The  pain  extends  over  tlie  head,  esiK»cially  in  the  parietal  rt»gion,  but 
also  in  the  occipital  and  frontal  regions,  and  not  infrequently  shoot  down 
the  neck  to  the  shoulder. 

(h)  Pain  on  prcuMurc  {tn\(\rrnvi^fi).  This  symptom  is  very  imiwrtant,  as 
it  demonstrates  not  only  the  presence  but  also  the  locjition  of  the  suppurative 
foci.  If  the  outer  bony  table  of  the  mastoid  is  thick  and  not  affi^ctcnl,  only 
firm  (deep)  pressure  u\i\y  elicit  the  pain  when  moderate  pn^ssure  and  j>er- 
cussion  have  failed. 
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As  a  localizing  symptom  the  tenderness  is  most  valuable.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  affection  pain  from  pressure  right  behind  the  upper  wall  of  the 
meatus  (the /o«8?£/a  madoidea  or  antrum  pit)  will  rarely  l)e  absent.  It  indi- 
cates suppuration  in  the  antrum.  Next  in  frequency  is  pain  over  the  tip, 
the  base,  the  posterior  and  anterior  borders  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Pever. — The  temperature  rising  from  99°  F.  to  102°  F.,  sometimes 
higher,  with  moderate  acceleration  of  pulse,  thirst,  general  malaise. 

ProfUse  discharfire  from  the  ear ;  creamy,  thin,  sanguinolent,  the  latter 
in  the  severer  cases ;  often  suddenly  lessening. 

Bedness  and  prominence  (bvlginy)  of  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  ear  c^nal.  This 
symptom  is  absent  when  the  inflammation  has  left  the  antrum  and  continues 
in  other  parts. 

Bedness  and  swelling  of  the  integument  of  the  mastoid  process, 
differing  greatly  in  degree,  in  some  cases  being  almost  absent  (see  page  741), 
in  others  excessively  developed,  so  that  the  knife  enters  1  to  2  cm.  before  it 
touches  the  bone. 

Course  and  Termination. — Spontaneous  recovery  in  many  instances 
occurs  in  one  or  several  weeks ;  but  the  cases  are  not  rare  where  it  takes 
months,  particularly  when  the  course  of  the  inflammation  is  not  continuous, 
but  intermittent. 

Perforation,  spontaneous  or  by  operation,  behind  the  ear  or  in  the  ear 
canal.  Even  in  these  cases  the  intermittent  character  is  frequently  manifest. 
It  means  that  the  suppuration  exhausts  itself  in  the  antrum  and  appears  in 
another  place  later  on.  Not  rarely  do  we  see  cases  in  which  the  oi>ening  of 
:he  antrum  is  followed  by  an  immediate  improvement,  but  this  does  not  lead 
x>  a  permanent  recovery ;  the  fever  returns,  the  painfulness  moves  to  another 
>Iace,  and  on  oi)ening  there  we  strike  another  abscess,  macroscopically  with- 
out any  communication  with  the  antrum.  This  is  particularly  exemplified 
>y  collections  of  pus  in  the  tip. 

Caries  in  greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  commonly  a  protracted  process, 
3ut  in  some  cases  of  unusual  severity  it  may  develop  over  a  large  area  in  a 
:ew  weeks. 

Transition  into  the  chronic  state  may  lull  us  into  false  security. 

Extension  into  the  Neigrliboringr  Parts. — This  and  the  preceding  con- 
jition  will  be  considered  presently. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  mastoid  empyema  is  go(Kl  if  the  proper  treat- 
ment (rest,  antiphlogosis,  operation)  is  not  neglected.  If,  however,  the  disease 
becomes  chronic,  it  is  dangerous  to  life  in  a  degree  we  shall  point  out  in 
treating  of  the  intracranial  complications  of  ear  disease.  Mastoid  disease 
proper  has  no  direct  influence  on  audition. 

CHBOmC  MASTOIDITIS  INTEBNA. 

We  distinguish  the  following  varieties : 

Condensing  Mastoiditis ;  Ebumation. — When  muco-pumlent  mas- 
toiditis runs  a  chronic  course  without  external  perforation,  or  with  recurrent 
otorrhea  and  outward  perforation,  as  we  notice  so  often  after  the  scarlatinal 
otitis,  the  mastoid  process  by  plastic  osteitis  is  gradually  converted  into  a  mass 
of  compact  bone,  jwrhaps  of  reduced  dimensions  (see  page  741 ).  Before  or  after 
the  condensation  of  the  bone  is  completed  or  comes  to  a  standstill,  many  patients 
complain  of  neuralgic  jMiin,  radiating  from  behind  the  ear  over  the  adjacent 
side  of  the  head  {imvdoid  ncnralgia)^  incapuitating  them  for  prolonged  men- 
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tal  labor  (aproseana).  Neither  by  palpation  nor  pressure  can  any  focus  of 
disease  be  detected,  and  the  otorrhea  has  stopped  for  months  or  years.  The 
distress  of  such  patients  is  so  great  that  they  willingly  consent  to  sui^gical 
treatment.  If  the  oi)eration  is  done,  the  supposed  deep-seated  focus  of  pus 
is  not  found,  even  if,  as  I  have  done,  the  chiselling  is  pushed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  laying  the  [healthy]  dura  mater  bare ;  yet  these 
patients,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  aurists,  lose  their  pain  and 
aprosexia.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
bone  to  obtain  this  welcome  effect. 

Empyema  of  the  Anterior  Mastoid  Cells,  with  Perfotation  into 
the  External  Meatus. — The  preliminary  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  sup- 

Curative  otitis  media  with  mastoid  involvement,  the  swelling  and  pressure-pain,  ,^^  ^ 
owever,  being  not  so  much  over  the  mastoid  as  on  the  jwsterior  wall  of  the^^^  ^ 

ear  canal.     The  swelling  is  diffuse  and  the  painfulness  rather  dull  when  com ^. 

pared  with  the  |)ointed  swelling  and  the  sharp  pain  of  the  furuncle.  Anysi^m^  ^y 
doubt  in  the  diagnosis  can  be  dispelled  by  a  large  and  deep  incision  down  tdbT^o 
the  bone  in  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus,  as  it  was^^Eisia 
done  in  a  successful  case  of  mine  reporte<l  in  a  paper  published  in  1893.*  I^  ZMf 
such  an  opening  does  not  give  permanent  relief,  the  diagnosis  should  be  verlff— ri- 
fled by  the  usual  opening  of  the  mastoid,  as  was  done  by  A.  Broca.* 

This  variety  is  apt  to  complicate  a  more  frequent  and  graver  extension  ot:  ^tiiP'M 
mastoid  suppuration — viz. : 

Empyema  of  the  Apex  of  the  Mastoid  with  Perforation  int^:: 
the  Digastric  Fossa,  the  so-called  Be^^old  Variety.— When  th 
purulent  tympano-mastoiditis  has  lasted  several  weeks  or  months  or  longei 
there  is  swelling  and  sharp  painfulness  over  the  tip  of  the  mastoid,  the  hea^*- 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  in  tlie  grave  cases  along  the  muscLfl 
down  the  neck  into  the  mediastinum  (terminating  fatally,  case  of  VoltoIini]|^ 
In  a  case  of  Guye's  *  pressure  on  tlie  neck  and  on  the  mastoid  brought  fortr 
pus  through  a  fistula  in  the  posterior  meatal  wall.    Guye  ojwned  the  swellini^ 
at  the  head  of  the  muscle  and  liberated  a  great  <leal  o^  ])us.     Water  inject 
into  the  abscess  cavity  escaped  through  a  fistula  in  the  ear  canal :  recover 
The  perforation  of  the  bone  shows  usually  only  a  small  opening  in  the  lowe 
medial  wall  of  the  tip.     When  the  mastoid  is  oj>ened  and  the  tip  laid  bar 
by  detachinti:  the  tendon  of  tlie  muscle,  pus  occasionally  will  ooze  through  th«     ^   ^^^ 
upper  end  of  the  detached  muscle  when  the  latter  is  held  l>etween  the  finger 
and  stroked  from  below  upward. 

In  sonu*  cases  the  pus  escaping  througli  a  perforation  at  the  medial  surfac 
of  the  tip  of  the  mastoid   into  the  dijj^astric  fossa  does  not  travel  down  thi 
neck  alont;   the  sterno-niastoid   nuiscle,  but  backward  toward   the  spinous 
processes  of  the  c'(?rvical  vert<'l)ne.     Of  this  variety  the  writer  has  seen  onlw^"    '^^ 
two  cases.     Tlie  pus  followe<l  a  deep  and  wide  fistulous  canal  from  the  mas- 
toid underneath  a  thick  Inyer  of  muscles,  which  were  laid  bare  by  a  lonji 
incision,  with  recovery.    A  <i:oo(l  case  is  publislied  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Swain  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  under  tlie  name  of  s|)lenius  abscess.* 

Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
results  of  a  chronic  destructive,  usually  suppurative,  inflammation  whicl 
breaks  down  the  bone  and  forms  smaller  or  larger  cavities  filled  with  chees\ 

'"Otitic  r»niin  I)isi«ase;  its  Varietii'S,  I)iaj;nosis,  and  Treatment,  illustrated  by  Ca^es  fron 
the  Writer's  I*nirtice,**  Arrhivfs  nj  Oodoqn,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  143-162. 

*See  A.  linM-a  t-t  LnU^t-Harhon  :  "  f.K^  Suppurations de  rA[M)physeMastoTde/'  Paris,  189>     -Sr- 
Observation  X  :  "  Mas(«»i<Htis  rwtrieted  to  tlie  Anterior  Oils,'  p.  irA. 

K\rch.  uj  Otnl.,  xxi.  p.  320.  *  Arch,  of  OuU.,  xxvi.,  No.  1,  1897. 
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masses— debris  of  mucous  membrane  and  bone  mixed  with  putrescent  or 
dried-up  products  of  secretion.  They  keep  up  a  steady  or  intermittent  offen- 
sive discharge. 

A  peculiar  formation  is  the  so-called  cholesteatoma  of  the  ear.     This 
formation  has  been  found  as  a  globular  mass  in  the  temporal  bone,  a  genuine 
tumor  independent  of  any  inflammation  of  the  ear ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  present  a  scaly  deposit  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  middle 
ear,  especially  those  of  the  mastoid,  and  is  always  connected  with  chronic 
otorrhea.     If  the  scaly  masses  form  only  thin  layers  lining  the  cavities,  they 
represent  the  initial  stage  of  cholesteatoma  which  Wendt  has  termed  desqua- 
fnative  otUtH,     The  theory  of  Bezold  and  Habermann  is  that  epidermis  pene- 
trates through  a  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  into  the  middle  ear, 
proliferates,  and  gradually  fills  and  expands  the  neighboring  cavities,  form- 
ing Hcaly  maHHt'H  of  a  pearly  color  in  concentric  layers  like  an  onion. 

Their  course  varies  in  three  directions  :  (1)  They  produce  purulent  infJam- 
mation,  destroy  the  structures  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  creating  on  the  one 
hand  large  sinuses  by  converting  mastoid,  tympanum,  and  meatus  into  one 
large  cavity  which  communicates  with  the  air  through  the  meatus  or  through 
B  permanent  opening  in  the  mastoid — spontaneous  recovery. 

(2)  They  lead  by  proliferation  of  bone-tissue  to  eburnation  of  the  mastoid 
— spontaneous  recovery. 

(3)  They  penetrate  the  cranial  cavity  and  cause  death  by  one  of  the 
otitic  complications. 

Another  consequence  of  caries  and  necrosis  is  the  separation  of  larger  or 
fxnnWeT  portions  of  bone  (sequestra).  Their  formation  in  the  mastoid  is  com- 
mon. They  are  eliminated  through  perforations  of  the  skin  (fistulse)  either 
spontaneously  or  artificially.  Exfoliation  of  larger  portions  of  the  meatal 
wall  and  the  petrous  bone,  including  the  whole  inner  ear,  have  been  observed, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  people  can  live  and  how  severe  and  fatal  conse- 
quences are  absent  in  so  many  cases  and  for  so  long  a  time. 

In  my  collection  there  is  a  specimen  of  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs. 
503,  504)  give  a  true  and  life-size  illustration. 

Fig.  603  presents  the  oui^  surface  of  the  left  temporal  bone  of  an  adult.  On  the  pos- 
terior part  the  mastoid  process  is  totally  corroded  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  {b)  up  to  the  base  of  the  process  (c).  In  the  center  a  strip  of  the  outer 
bone  table  (a)  is  preserved,  the  tip  (.r),  however,  and  the  whole  lower  (d)  and  medial 
(f)  surface  of  the  tij),  an  well  as  the  adjacent  bone  substance,  are  totally  corroded.  The 
tip  itself  has  a  large  hole  {x)  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  mastoid. 

Fig.  504  shows  the  internal  suriace  of  the  petrous  bone  evenly  and  deeply  corroded 
from  the  base  [f)  along  the  anterior  surface  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii  (g).  The  corroded 
part  extends  on  the  anterior  surface  to  the  medial  side  of  the  eminence  of  the  superior 
semicircular  canal  (A),  to  the  middle  of  the  sigmoid  groove  (i),  backward  almost  to  the 
meatus  audit,  int.  (n).  Laterally  the  sigmoid  groove  is  deei)ly  and  coarsely  corroded 
(it),  and  fistulous  passages  lead  through  the  decayed  bone  into  the  digastric  fossa  (Fig. 
504).  The  tegmen  tympani  (/)  et  mastoidei  im)  is  corroded  in  its  full  extent.  On 
the  whole  the  mastoid  process  is  totally  decayed  and  the  petrous  bone  in  its  entire 
lateral  half. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  people  can  live  when  the  caries  has  produced  such 
ravages.  A  greater  wonder  it  is  that  we  can  operate  on  such  people  in  such 
a  state,  preserve  their  lives,  and  stamj)  out  the  destructive  disease.  In  a  child 
I  operated  on  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  whole  mastoid  was  destroyed, 
the  place  was  occupied  by  crumbling  pieces  of  bone  and  exuberant  larda- 
ceous  granulations.  I  removed  the  whole  decaying  mass  of  morbid  over- 
growth. The  dura  lay  extensively  bare.  The  operation  seemed  to  be  an 
ante-mortem  autopsy,  yet  the  child  recovered.  Ten  months  ago  I  removed 
carious  and  necrosed  l>one  from  the  mastoid  and  petrous  bone  of  a  child,  which 

48 
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INTRAORAHIAL  COMPUCATIONS  OP  PUEULElfT  OTITIS  MEDIA, 

Etiology. ^The  intracranial  *?omplieiitii»ns  of  car  disease  arc  almost 
xcliisivdy  prtMliR-eil  by  t\m  pru]>agatiim  of  purulent  inHamniiition  i»f  the 
ifferent  parts  of  tlie  middh*  ear. 

Occurniwe, — Tliey  are  met  with  in  only  a  sujall  [»erpeHta^e  uf  oar  diseases, 
lit  are  most  dangerous.  Aoeonlin^  U>  Hiirkner/  who  found  104  deaths  in 
3,W7  ear  cases*,  as  well  as  aeeonlirjg  to  Kandall,^  who  found  1 5  in  5(KX*,  three- 
?nths  of  one  per  i-ent.  of  all  thi'  ear  patients  die  from  otitic  intnieranial  dis- 
a.sc'.  Sehwartze  ^  toinid  in  the  Prussian  army  *3n  deaths  in  84*2rj  dis<»ases 
f  tlie   middle  and  inner  ear — /,  c,  (135   per  vvnt. 

The  death-rate  fnmi  purulent  ear  disease,  eiunjmre*!  witii  tlie  death-rate 
"Ofii  all  diseases  treated  in  a  large  general  liospital^  has  been  aseertaine<l  by 
r.  Pitt,*  wlitt  found  anuing  tH)(H}  suecessive  autopsies  in  Guy's  liospital 
[jondon)  cUu'ing  the  years  1801J--1HHH,  57  deaths  iroui  [>uru lent  ear  disease, 
hieh    is   1    out  of  158,  or  ve^ry  nearly   |  of  1    |»er  rent. 

Prof,  ff,  (iruher^  exnuiiueil  the  post^motii'iH  reeords  of  the  Vienna  Gen* 
m\  Hospital  and  fntrntl  2*1'2  deaths  from  fititie  intraenmial  disease  among 
n;(>7.*t  antojisies — i  f\  0»o8  ptT  eent. 

Propagation. — In  the  givat  majority  of  the  ejiscs  ear  disease  extends 
ito  the  brain  through  ilestnu^tive  iutlammation  **(  the  bone  (Fig.  505 1,  by 
liieb  infeetive  material  enters  tire  r-ranial  eavily,  afcmnulates  between  bone 
nd  dura,  and  (niuiiej^  [Kieliymeningitis,  leptomeningitis,  sinns  thrtimbosis,  cere- 


.  .lil&.—Carf es  o  f  t  he  ty rn  pAii  ii-  ny*t  t  T h e  1 1 f«^  n - 
let  were  sealed  hy  ihe  thickened  dnrn  anrl  thti 
rmJQ  was  not  here  involved.  r>eiirh  by  hasal  iiit'ti- 
l^ti«  from  infet'tkm  through  iDU^rnul  W^atiis, 


Fm.  fjOR— Outer  n?i|w.*<t  of  Uii?  sauic  sjteciujBn, 
slifiwinjt  lass  of  \hv  Iwir-k  wuiU  of  the  cm  in  I  mid 
opuiii^  into  the  fufUl  and  jMimiLlrculur  caimls 
nfKive  the  empty  oval  window. 


iral  and  cerebellar  abscess.  The  infeetive  material  may,  tiiongh  rarely^  he 
onveyed  into  the  skidl  by  offslux^ts  of  the  duni  mater,  the  a(|ueduets  (Fig. 
lOG)*  and  the  canals  through  wliieb  blocHl- vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves 
«ss  frf»m  the  tym|ianie  into  tlie  enxuial  eavity. 

The  infeetive  material  consists  of  the  different  sj)eeies  of  pyogenic  micro- 

*  ArrhJ.  OhrtnL,  jcx.  p.  8L  *  Tranx,  Am.  iJttJ.  Sot.,  v,  p.  101. 

»  ArchJ.  Ohrtnh.,  xxl  p,  22L  *  Brit  MetL  Jonm.,  J81K),  vol  I  pp.  043,  771,  827 

*  ArcL  o/  OioL,  xxv.  p.  ^01,  18*M>. 
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organisms  —  staphylococcus  pyogenes,  streptococcus,  pncumococcus,  and 
others,  the  same  that  cause  the  primary  ear  disease — and  their  products, 
the  toxins. 

Causes. — Generally  only  the  severer  forms  of  otitis  media  are  complica- 
ted with  brdin  disease,  such  forms  as  are  caused  either  by  certain  acute  general 
diseases — scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  influenza,  measles,  variola,  and  typooid — 
or  by  some  chronic,  debilitating,  constitutional  affections — tuberculosis,  dia- 
betes, syphilis.     Sometimes  grave  cases  of  purulent  otitis,  terminating  fatallj^ — 
by  brain  complications,  are  caused  by  accidental  atmospheric,  chemical,  ancB 

mechanical  influences ;  for  instance,  blizzards,  sea-bathing,  foreign  bodies  ' 

the  ear,  rough  and  unclean  metliods  in  removing  foreign  bodies  and  disease^^^^ 
deposits  from  the  ear,  forcible  syringing  in  acute  suppuration,  all  devices  anc  ,_if^ 

remedies  tending  to  pen  up  secretions,  such  as  tampons  and  coagulating  p<iw —  —. 

,  ders,  morbid  formations  in  the  middle  ear  and  auditory  canal — e,  g.  polypi.^p^ 
sequestra,  exostoses,  cutaneous  membranes,  cystic  and  other  tumors. 

Acute  purulent  otitis  leads  vwre  rarely  to  intracranial  complications  thav^  ^4^  -^i 
chronic ;  yet  by  no  means  so  exceptionally  as  was  formerly  believed. 

Passageways  of  Infection. — The  channel  of  invasion  of  the  skuP    ^  H 
cavity  most  frequently  passes  through  the  medial  and  superior  walls  of  thv — "x—ae 
mastoid  into  the  posterior  cranial  fossa ;  next  in  freouency  it  passes  throug^^^^^h 
the  tef/inai  tt/vipajii  into  the  middle  cranial  fossa,  then  through  the  ntedim^^  ^.^bU 
wall  of  the  drum  by  way  of  the  labyrinth  and  the  internal-ear  canal,  c^mi^^Dr 
directly  through  the  ix)stori()r  wall  of  the  petrous  l)one  into  the  posterii  ■      B—ir 
cranial  fossa;  rarely  tlirougli  the  lower  and  anterior  walls  upward  along  tl  -^P^^^e 
fossa  for  the  bulb  of  the  jugular  vein  or  the  carotid  canal.     ExceptionalK^  ^  J' 
the  infective  material  travels  through  the  tym|>anic  ostium  of  the  Eustaehia^^HB-  1 
tube  or  the  semicanal  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  forward  and  inwar^"*^-'. 
forms  a  retropharyngeal  abscess,  and  penetrates  through  one  of  tlie  crevic  wm         ^ 
at  the  base  of  the  skull  into  the  cranial  cavity,  as  in  a  case  of  Troltsch '  aiv^  ^r"! 
another  of  the  present  writer.^ 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MENINGES. 

Meningitis  in  general  may  result  from  a  constitutional  infective  disease, 
such  as  tuberculosis  or  syphilis,  or  it  may  originate  in  a  neighboring  structure,  ^ 

from  a  wound  of  the  skull,  or,  what  concerns  us  here,  a  diseased — /.  e.  suppu- 
rating car.     We  may  distinguisli  pachyiiuMiingitis  from  leptomeningitis. 

Pacliymeniiiptis  may  be  external,  the  common  kind,  or  internal. 

Pachymeningitis  Externa ;  Epidural  or  Extradural  Abscess. 
— The  infection  may  be  carried 

(a)  Through  vascular  and  niem])ranous  canals  from  the  inflamed  tym|>aniG 
cavity  tliroiigh  hcaltliy  bone  into  the  cranial  cavity,  which  is  very  rare;  (h) 
through  a  Hue,  fistulous  canal,  not  always  macroscopically  discoverable,  thnnigh 
apparently  healthy  bone  ;  or,  the  most  frequent  condition  and  (c)  throujrh 
bom?  broken  down  by  (varies,  necrosis,  or  erosion  and  atrophy  from  cholt»- 
steatoma  and  tumors.  Jansen  *  describes  a  pe(!uliar  channel — namely,  through 
the  labyrinth  and  the  mjuedueiiiH  vestihidi  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
jK?trous  bone  with  formation  of  an  empyema  in   the  endolympiiatic  sac. 

As  j)achymcninjritis  externa  lends  to  tliromlK)phlebitis  and  abscess,  the 
reverse  course  mav  <»ccur ;  thro!nl>(>])lilcbitis  and  aWess  may  induce  |)achy- 
meningitis  and  leptomeningitis,  which  tlien  commonly  prove  fatal  in  a  short 
time. 

'  Arch.  f.  Ohrcuh.,  iv.  y..  121,  Fall  0.  »  Arch,  of  Otol.,  xxiv.  p.  125,  1895. 

■»  Btri.  klin.   Woch.,  1891,  No.  49. 
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Patholofiry* — When  we  expose  the  dura  in  cases  of  acute  purulent  otitis 
media  we  usually  find  it  either  normal  or  slightly  reddened  and  dull ;  in 
more  advanced  inflammation  it  is  vascular,  thickened,  and  beset  with  granu- 
lations. In  clironic  cases,  with  circumscribed  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  under- 
lying bone,  it  is  blackish  like  the  bone,  softened,  gangrenous,  and  perforated, 
bathed  in  serum.  In  purulent  destruction  of  the  bone  it  is  separated  from 
the  latter  by  pus  which  has  the  characteristics  of  the  pus  in  the  middle  ear, 
creamy  and  sweet  in  the  acute,  thin,  greenish,  and  offensive  in  the  chronic, 
cases.  In  a  very  chronic  course  the  dura  may  be  greatly  thickened  and 
fibrous  or  sarcomatous  looking.  ZaufaP  describes  a  case  in  which  the 
dura  was  1.5  cm,  thick ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  a  similar  case  w  here  chronic 
empyema  of  the  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  sinuses  showed  perforation  of  the 
optic  groove  at  the  sella  turcica  and  the  greatly  thickened  fleshy  dura  looked 
Ukc  a  flat  sarcoma,  but  gradually  thinned  down  and  was  attached  to  the 
healthy  neighboring  bone.  The  pus  between  dura  and  bone  does  not  collect 
in  a  circumscribed  cavity,  but  spreads  in  different  directions,  following  readily 
the  sigmoid  sulcus  into  the  jugular  foramen,  and  up  alon?  the  transverse 
sulcus  toward  the  toreidar  HerophUiy  also  at  the  bend  of  the  sinus  into  the 
middle  cranial  fossa. 

Epidural  abscess  may  be  recovered  from  by  a  spontaneous  opening  into 
the  ear  through  the  medial  wall  of  the  mastoid,  the  roof  of  the  tympanum, 
the  squama  temporalis,  or  through  the  occipital  bone  above  and  behind  the 
ear  canal.  The  writer  has  seen  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  occipital  bone 
4  or  5  cm.  behind  and  about  1  cm.  above  the  ear  canal  in  two  cases.  He 
opened  the  subperiosteal  abscess,  and  could  introduce  a  probe  through  the 
bone  fistula  into  the  posterior  cranial  fossa.  One  case  made  a  spontaneous 
recovery,*  and  has  been  under  observation  these  three  years ;  the  other  died 
from  sinus  thrombosis  and  leptomeningitis  fifteen  years  ago.  The  autopsy 
showed '  that  the  bone  fistula  was  about  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse 
sulcus.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  epidural  abscess  the  dura  per- 
forates and  the  patient  dies  from  consecutive  cerebral  abscess  or  purulent 
sinus  thrombosis  and  leptomeningitis.  All  these  grave  affections  may  occur 
together  in  one  case.* 

DiagnofidB. — In  most  cases  the  presence  of  an  epidural  abscess  is  ascer- 
tained only  during  the  operation,  when  the  broken-up  medial  wall  of  the 
mastoid  or  a  fistula  either  in  this  wall,  in  the  roof  of  the  drum  and  mastoid 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  skull  leads  into  the  collection  of  pus.  In  many 
cases  symptoms  of  meningeal  irritation  are  present — namely,  headache,  slight 
rise  of  temperature,  pressure-pain,  somnolence,  slowing  of  pulse,  vomiting, 
fttifiiiess  of  the  neck,  choked  optic  disk  ;  but  these  symptoms  are  too  indefinite 
to  make  a  diagnosis.  If  after  the  opening  of  a  subperiosteal  abscess  a  probe 
can  be  passed  through  a  bone  fistula  into  the  cranium,  we  may  be  assured  of 
the  presence  of  an  epidural  collection  of  pus.  In  a  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, doughy  swelling  and  tenderness  on  pressure  about  one  inch  behind  the 
ear  canal,  the  place  of  exit  of  the  mastoid  emissory  vein,  and  the  history  and 
other  symptoms  make  a  cranial  complication  probable,  and  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  epidural  abscess. 

Progrnosis. — If  we  know  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  of  a  spontaneous 
perforation,  epidural  abscess  is  always  fatal,  the  indication  of  operative  inter- 
ference is  imperative.  As  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain, 
the  operation  should  be  begun  in  an  exploratory  way,  and  desisted  from  or 

>  Praffer  Med  Woch,,  1893,  No.  50.  *  Arch,  of  Otol.,  xii.  p.  155,  1893. 

*Arch.  of  OtU.y  xii.  p.  44,  1883.  *  Arch,  of  Old,  vol.  xxi.  p.  239,  1892. 
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continued   and    terminated    acconling   to  the  conditions   revealed.     When 
operated  on,  almost  all  cases  recover. 

Pachjrmeningitis  interna  (Hubdural,  or  intradural  ahseeJtfi)  is  not  often 
met  with.     When  in  a  circumscribed  place  the  externally  inflamed  dura  is 
corroded,  softened,  and  perforated,  exudation  is  dejK)sitea  on  its  inner  side 
in  the  subdural  space.     If  during  this  process  the  arachnoid  and  pia  are 
agglutinated  to  the  dura,  pus  may  accumulate  in  this  place  and  form  a  sub- 
dural abscess,  with  softening  and  ulceration  of  the  adjawnt  brain-substance — 
circumscribed  encephalitis.     W.   Macewen,  in  his  classical  treatise  on  the 
"  Infec'tive  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,"  described  several  case«»» 
of  this  variety,  one  of  which  (Case  X.,  p.  75)  was  cured  by  an  operation.'    Tf^^, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  agglutination  does  not  occur,  the  infective  exudatioi^^^ 
spreads  in  the  sulnlural  space  and  leads  to 

Purulent    I/eptomeningitis. — The   pathogenic    substances    may  bg=*^ 
carried  into  the  arachnoid  space  in  various  ways — (a)  afl«r  perforation  of  th^^ 
dura,  as  we  have  seen,  or  (6)  without  perceptible  perforation.    Leptonieningiti»ss 
is  developed  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diseased  dura,  on  the  base  of* 
the  brain,  travelling  thence  to  the  convexity  of  the  same  side,  and  to  the  bas^ 
and  ox)nvexity  of  the  other.     In  rare  cases  the  convexity  only  shows  macro- 
scopic changes,  whereas  the  base  appears  healthy,  as  it  was  in  the  case  d(»- 
scribed  and  depicted  by  the  writer  in  the  Archives  of  Otology y  1895,  p.  125. 
The  pus  is  collected  in  the  furrows  between  the  convolutions  and  also  in  dis- 
seminate patches.     The  pia  is  hyperemic  and  edematous.     In  addition  to  the 
purulent  meningitis  we  frequently  find  the  tubercular  kind  ;  and  lately  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  Quincke,  Levi,  and  others  to  seroim  meningitis. 

Meningitis  purulenta  maybe  //^/wm/ or />r/r//«/ (circumscribed).  It  has 
been  found  oftener  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left  (Korner). 

Etiologry. — Meningitis  may  be  induced  as  well  by  acute  as  by  chronic 
purulent  otitis,  with  or  without  caries.  It  may  be  uncomplicated  or  accom- 
panied and  caused  by  sinus  thrombosis  and  cerebral  abscess.  Otitis  in  tuber- 
cular and  syphilitic  subjects  leads  more  readily  to  meningitis  than  otitis  in 
healtliy  subjects.  It  rarely  occurs  in  small  children,  whi(!h  is  remarkable. 
The  autlior  has  operated  on  children  between  one  and  four  years  old  where  the 
greatest  ravages — caries  and  necrosis — destroyed  the  mastoid  and  petrous  and 
laid  the  dura  bare  to  a  very  large  extent ;  yet  the  children  had  no  symptom 
of  leptomeningitis  and  recovered. 

Duration. — Otitic  meningitis  may  be  acute — in  exceptional  cases  fulmi- 
nating, setting  in  almost  suddenly  and  terminating  fatally  in  four  or  five 
hours  or  in  several  days — or  i-hrtmic,  with  mild  symptoms  and  intermissions 
at  first,  tlK'ii  <leveIo])ing  into  the  regular  course,  which  usually  lasts  one  week 
or  less,  more  nirely  two  or  three  weeks. 

Symptoms. — Ihrnhtrhv  is,  as  a  rule,  the  earliest  and  most  pn^n<)un(*e<l 
symptom.  At  first  it  is  parietal,  occipital,  or  frontal,  and  on  the  same  side, 
later  general. 

7>/sz///f'xv,  restlessness,  irritability,  auditory  and  visual  Iiy|KTesthesia,  men- 
tal weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  drowsiness  without  regular  sleep, 
nausea,  vomiting,  oj)tic  neuritis  (rare),  more  or  less  constant  accelerati<m  of 
puls(>  and  elevation  of  temj)erature,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  are  the 
chief  symptoms  of  the  regular  course.  Tliey  may  be  modified  by  ccmiplit^ition 
with  abscess  (temj)erature  high,  j)ulse  slow)  and  septic  sinus  thromlxKsis 
(raj)id  diurnal  chang<'r*  of  tem]HMiiture). 

Progrnosis. — I^irulent  meningitis  due  to  ear  disease,  like  that  due  toother 

'  Set'  a  j:f<MKl  case  l»y  Jaj*.  F.  McKcnnon,  Arch,  of  Otol.y  June,  1898. 
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causes,  terminates  fatally  iu  the  great  majority  of  cases.  How  numerous  in 
well-established  diagnosis  the  exceptions  are  must  l)e  left  to  future  observa- 
tions in  brain  surgery  to  decide.  The  cases  of  diffuae  purulent  meningitis 
thus  far  reported  as  cured  by  ojieration  do  not  stand  criticism  ;  whereas 
partml  meningitis,  epidural  and  subdural  abs(^ess,  and  the  serous  meningitis, 
which  shows  a  majority  of  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  meningitis,  have  undoubt- 
edly lieen  cured  by  operation,  and  some  have  recovered  spontaneously. 

SinttS  Xhrombc^is  and  Pyemia. — Patholoery,  Course,  and  Termina- 
tion.— The  destruction  of  mucous  membrane  and  bone-tissue  in  the  middle 
ear  and  mastoid  process  by  way  of  pachymeningitis,  epidural  abscess,  and 
phlebitis  frequently  induces  sinus  thrombosis.  If  the  thrombus  is  parietal 
and  uninfeckd  it  causes  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  patient's  health; 
if,  however,  it  becomes  contammated  with  pyogenic  matter  through  pervious- 
ness  of  the  vessel-wall  by  erosion,  softening,  and  p<»rforation,  the  thrombus 
becomes  septic,  decays,  and  causes  pyemia.  The  lateral  sinus  is  the  one  most 
exposed,  but  small  bone  veins  may  carrj"  the  infective  material  into  the 
8inus€»  from  different  parts  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  thrombus  may  be 
partial  or  total  (occlusive),  uninfected  or  septic,  single  or  multiple,  limited 
to  one  sinus,  or  extending  over  almost  all  sinuses  and  veins  of  both  cerebral 
and  cerebellar  hemispheres.  The  lateral  sinus  is  more  frequently  thrombosed 
tlian  any  other,  particularly  its  sigmoid  segment ;  then  the  inferior  and  supe- 
rior petrosals,  tne  cavernous  sinus,  the  bulb  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
internal  jugular. 

Non-infecied  thrombi  may  disappear  by  absorption,  or  may  by  a  kind  of 
"  organization  "  obliterate  the  vessel  and  do  no  harm.  Inferfed  thrainbi  may 
in  rare  cases,  by  destniction  of  the  sin  us- wall,  be  evacuated  through  a  fistula 
of  the  destroyed  bone,  without  causing  disastrous  consequences.  Not  quite 
so  rarely  they  are  carried  by  the  l)loo<l -current  into  distant  organs,  especially 
the  lungs,  and  produce?  larger  and  smaller  metastatic  abscesses  and  pyemia. 
Even  in  such  cases  recovery  by  and  even  without  surgical  interference  is 
possible.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  if  the  affected  sinus  is  not 
operated  on,  styptic  sinus  throml)osis  proves  fatal  by  metastatic  abscesses, 
pyemia,  cerebral  or  cerebellar  abscess,  and  purulent  meningitis. 

Sinus  thrombosis  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  more  fre- 
quent on  the  right  than  on  the  left  si(l(».  It  occurs  more  rarely  in  acute  tlian 
in  chronic  cases,  and  the  predisposition  to  it  is  greatest  in  the  second  and  thinl 
decades  of  life. 

Symptoms. — Arrange<l  according  to  their  frequency  and  importance  we 
note:  (1)  Headache, — It  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  situation  of  the 
thrombus,  usually  2  or  3  cm.  behind  the  upper  edge  of  the  external  ear 
canal,  over  the  knee  of  the  lateral  sinus  where  infective  otitic  thrombosis 
most  often  begins.  It  may,  however,  nidiate  over  the  parietal  region  of  the 
head  or  be  marked  in  the  occiput,  rarely  in  the  forehead  of  the  same  side. 
The  headache  may  be  most  intense,  depriving  the  patient  of  all  sleep  during 
twenty-four  hours. 

(2)  AreeleraHon  and  weahness  of  the  yuhe^  more  or  less  constant. 

(«3)  Rnpid  ehamges  of  temperature,  running  from  near  the  normal  up  to 
104^-106°  F.  in  several  hours,  and  falling  again  to  the  original  level  the 
same  day — the  characteristic  steep-peakefl  temperature  chart  of  pyemia.  See 
the  accompanying  chart  (Fig.  507),  taken  from  a  recent  publication  of  Fred. 
Whiting  of  New  York :  "  Three  Successfully  OiMTated  Cases  of  Pyemic 
Sinus  Thrombosis."* 

»  Arch,  of  Old.,  xxvii.  p.  26,  1898. 
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(4)  Rigors, — Quotidian  or  tertian  chills  lasting  half  an  hour  or  longer, 
followed  by  profuse  perspiration. 

(5)  Swelling  and  tenderness  over  and  behind  the  poderior  edge  of  the  mcw- 
toid  (sigmoid  sinus  thrombosis) ;  further  back,  half-way  between  the  ear  and_ 
the  occipital  protuberance  (transverse  sinus) ;  in  the  depth  and  around  thi^j 
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507.— Tjrpical  chart  of  pyemic  sinua-thrombosis  in  one  of  three  successftilly  operated 

(Whitiiig). 


orbit  with  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (cavernous  sinus) ;  below  the  tip  of  th^ 
mastoid  and  down  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles 
(bulb  and  internal  jugular  vein,  which  in  its  upper  portion  and  sometimes  in 
its  whole  extent  is  felt  as  a  hard  and  tender  conl. 

(6)  The  fonr/ue  is  dry  and  coated^  and  the  appetite  lost,  in  marked  cases  to 
the  refusal  of  all  food. 

(7)  Diarrhea  in  most  cases,  constipation  in  some. 

(S)  Comprehension  slow;  stu|)or  and  optic  neuritis  only  in  complication 
with  encoplialic  abscess  and  meningitis. 

The  diagrnosis  in  uncomplicated  infective  sinus  thrombosis  is  easy  ;  in 
complic4ited  cases  (abscess  and  meningitis)  the  marked  and  characteristic 
symptoms  (steep-peaked  temperature  curve  and  rigors)  of  pyemia  over- 
shadow those*  of  abscess  and  meningitis,  so  that  in  complicattnl  cases  it  is 
easier  to  recognize  the  presence  or  absence  of  thrombosis  than  that  of  abscess 
and  meningitis. 

The  prognosis  is  bad  if  the  <lisea.s(^  is  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course  ; 
only  a  few  well-established  cases  of  spontane<»us  recovery  are  on  record.  The 
pn>gnosis  is  much  better  since  the  advance  of  otology  and  surgery  has  led  to 
the  early  re(»ognition  and  the  operative  cure  of  this  disease.  The  mortality 
even  now  is  still  consideni])le,  and  the  records  of  well  described  cases  at  pres- 
ent at  our  disposal  do  not  suffice  reliably  to  express  the  percentage  of  mor- 
tality. The  prognosis  in  any  given  <*as<»,  short,  of  dcH:'p  coma,  is  not  absolutely 
hojM'less,  since  even  patients  with  the  severest  cephalic  symptoms  and  severe 
metastatic  pneumonia  have  re<*overed. 

Prof.  ().  Kiirner.  in  his  exhaustive  monoji^raph  :  "  The  Otitic  Affections  of  the  Brain, 
the  Mcninjres,  and  tht^  Venous  Sinuses/*  describes  two  additional  varieties  of  pyemia: 
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Oiteitic  Pyemia  with  Sinui  PMebitis  (Oiteo-pJilebitis  af  Ikt  Temporal  Bone).— 

This  disease  is  riire.  It  in  caustid  by  the  enLnitictMii  pus  trom  the  firiiPiiry  focus  hi  tlie 
£ar  or  the  temjHiral  bofie  inti>  the  genenil  eirculaticm  tJir^mgh  siiuill  vt'iijs.  The  synip- 
ttinis  are  like  Ihijse  of  pyeriiia  I'nim  Hinus  thrombosis.  It.s  exii^teiiee  iw  distinct  from  the 
latter  is  doubled »  hut  any  one  who  haH  ever  seen,  like  the  writer,  a  fuuil  ease  of  |iyemia 
from  osteo-niyeiitii*  of  the  thigh,  will  ask  with  Kiirner:  Why  should  such  a  diseiuse  not 
originate  in  an  acute  inliainnmliorj  of  the  niiistoid?  Rigors  are  riot  so  frequent  as  in 
RiiiUH  thrombosis;  metastaae^s  are  rare  ijj  the  hmgs,  but  occur  in  tkejointa,  muscles,  and 
the  sut>cutanieous  eounective'tissiie,  and  the  Ktrejttoeoeeus  has  been  found  in  them  as  the 
pathogenic  germ.  The  prognosis  is  better  than  that  of  sinus  phlebitis;  aiul  the  trejit- 
ment  shoultl  be  conducted  according  to  ^ejieral  t<urgicul  principles;  some  cases  in 
which  the  inlernal  jugular  was  ligated  have  ended  fatally  (Lane,  Dearj>ky,  Langen* 
huch). 

Septic  Afections  from  Suppuration  of  the  Ear  and  Temporal  Bone.— This 
variety  is  distinguished  by  a  very  rapid  course  (somctiuicH  in  a  few  days),  s^evere  cerebral 
jrymptoms,  especially  delirium,  high  eontinuous  fever,  septic  endocarditis  and  nephritis, 
hemorrhages  in  the  endocardium,  the  muscles,  the  retina,  etc*  Kiirner  describes  two 
ca«es  of  his  own  practice  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  ramdlv  increasing  edema  in  the 
region  of  the  diseased  bone  and  the  infected  cervical  glands,  while  the  sinuses  and 
emissary'  veins  were  entirely  intact.  In  a  case  under  FrankeFs  care,  which  ran  its 
fatal  course  under  the  jdctureof  a  dermato-myositis,  the  tissue-juice  and  the  muscIcB 
were  filled  with  streptococci  in  pure  culture.  Kiirjier  savs  that  this  supports*  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  septic  processes  spread  diieriy  througn  the  lymph -channels^  not  like 
the  pyemic  through  the  blot>d-vej*sels.  The  present  writer  cannot  supjiress  his  impres- 
sion that  the  above  observations  might  have  been  cases  of  primary  otitis  pumlenta 
com  plicated  with  erysipebt**- 

Brain-abscess  (Cerebral  and  Cerebellar). — Thin  R*vere  affk^tion  is 
m<lureil  in  the  ^reat  miijority  of  the  cliscs,  not  l>v  tlisease  of  the  iniicous 
meniUrane,  but  **liy  cJisease  of  the  luuie  wliieh  uhnost  ulwuys  extends  to  the 
(I lira  luuter.     In  \^  i*or  cent,  it  has  been  cause^l  by  acute,  in  91  per  cent,  by 


rrci.Ma-Ri^ 
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chronic  otltii^.  Tbo  dura  is  alrnost  always  unitwl  to  the  srnfaee  of  the  l>rain 
yt  a  \*<n\\t  whero  tlie  eerebnil  absf*es«i  18  iieare*st  to  the  disea?^e(l  bone.  The 
Imtin-substaiiee  wliieh  tflc|>artites  the  absex^f^s  cavity  frtmi  the  place  of  tinicm 
lietwoen  dum  und  lauic  is,  as  a  rule,  otdy  a  lew  ndlliuictcrs  bruad,  :iud  Ims 
ahnc»st  alwav^— in  84  fiat  of  iN)  cnsei-^^liecn   ftuind   dist^ascd  ■*   (Kornor). 

The  nb^cc*ss<*s  are  fmnid  in  the  iiei|ihbnrliood  itf  the  diseastHl   bone,  about 
66  jK»r  cent,  in  the  tcinp»ro-splienoidal  iobe^  over  the  tegmeii  tympani  et  mas- 
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brain  disease ;  and  the  terminal,  with  exhaustion  and  coma,  or  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  fatal  phenomena  from  perforation  into  the  ventricular  or 
arachnoid  cavities. 

According  to  v.  Bergmann  *  three  groups  of  symptoms  may  be  distin- 
guished— viz. : 

1.  General  Symptanus. — Weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  foul  tongue,  pale  or 
yellow  color  as  in  all  grave  diseases  ;  fever  moderate  or  absent. 

2.  Cerebral  and  pressure  sympiomsy  generally  more  pronounced  in  cerebel- 
lar than  in  cerebral  abscess. 

Headache  is  the  earliest,  most  conspicuous,  and  most  constant  symptom. 
It  is  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  abscess,  but  not  infrequently  in  other 
r^ions,  particularly  the  occiput  and  forehead  and  all  over  the  head. 

Tenderness  on  percussion  is  frequently  but  by  no  means  generally  present. 
Macewen^s  symptom,  that  one  ear  applied  to  the  vertex  of  the  patient  hears 
the  percussion-sound  stronger  from  the  diseased  than  from  the  nealthy  side, 
is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  unreliable.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  almost 
always  present,  but  not  characteristic.  Dizziness  and  disturbance  of  equilib- 
Hum  are  frequent. 

Disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  a  frequent  and  marked  symp- 
tom. Slow  comprehension,  apathy,  incoherence  of  ideas,  weakness  of  memory  ; 
at  night  frequently  great  mental  excitement,  crj'ing,  restlessness,  delirium, 
alternating  with  drowsiness,  optic  neuritis,  earlier  and  more  pronounced  on 
the  diseased  side ;  convulsions ;  elevation  of  temperature,  moderate,  usually 
with  evening  exacerbations ;  pulse  slow ;  respiration  regular. 

3.  Localizing  Symptoms. — Deafness  in  the  non-suppurating  ear  has  been 
observed  several  times,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  auditory  center 
of  the  right  ear  is  situated  in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  left  side,  and  vice  versd. 

Ward-deafness — mental  or  sensory  deafness — /.  e.  the  patient  hears  the  word 
but  does  not  understand  it.  Amnesic  aphasia,  agraphia,  anarythmia  are  rare, 
and  motor  aphasia  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  uncomplicated  brain-abscess. 
Word-blindness^  dyslexia  (Berlin),  letter-blindness,  and  *^word-'  without  "/e^- 
ter-^  blindness,^  conditions  in  wliich  with  normal  vision  the  patients  cannot 
understand  written  or  printed  language,  are  referred  to  the  visual  memory 
center  situated  in  the  angular  and  supraniarginal  gyri  on  the  left  side  of 
the  brain. 

Crossed  paresis,  crossed  clonic  and  tonic  spasms,  and  convulsions,  crossed 
facial  paresis  and  crossed  hemianesthesia,  all  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  internal 
capsule,  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Homonymous  hemianopsia  has  been  recorded  seven  times.  It  would  proba- 
bly have  been  found  oftener  had  it  regularly  been  sought  after.  In  a  case  of 
abscess  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  operated  on  by  the  author,  December 
11,  1893,  it  was  one  of  the  determining  symptoms.^  The  abscess  was  found 
at  the  first  exploratory  puncture  and  the  patient  is  now  perfectly  well,  but 
the  homonymous  hemianopsia  is  permanent.  This  symptom  is  produced 
by  a  destruction  of  the  optic  tract,  somewhere  along  the  optic  radiation  be- 
tween the  region  around  the  calcarine  fissure  and  the  optic  chiasm.  In  cere- 
bral abscess  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  optic  radiation  in  its  subcortical  passage 
through  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

Cerebellar  ataxia  and  vertigo  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  worm. 

*  Die  chirurgische  Behandlung  der  Hlnikvankheitaiy  2d  edition,  p.  40,  1889. 

'  See  a  case  re|x>rted  by  J.  Hinschelwood,  Lancet,  Feb.  12,  1898,  and  one  of  Optical  Apha- 
sia, a  symptom  of  spheno-temporal  abscess  cured  by  operation,  described  by  P.  Manassee,  Arch, 
</  Oto/.,  April,  1898.  ^  Arch,  of  OtoL,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  155,  1894. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SOUND-PERCEIVING  APPARATUS. 

By  henry  a.  ALDERTON,  M.  D., 

op  brooklyn.  n.  v. 


The  sfiiiml-poroeiving  appuratu^  consisrs  of  all  rhuse  portion?^  of  the 
>ustic  iierve-apimratiB  central  to  tlie  i>eripliernl  iifrve-eells  in  tde  kiby- 
rinth,  Imt  i.s  usual ly  eousidert'tl  tii  inclmle  all  of  the  labyriutliine  stnictures. 
About  10  |K*r  ot^iit.  of  all  aural  <*a,ses  .show  evideuces  of  patluilog-ieal  changes 
in  some  part  of  this  a|i]turatiis,  or  of  fnnctioual  disturhanres  of  the  sinie ; 
some  authors  (Biirkner,  Randall)  make  this  pereeiitiigu  rather  less.  Middle 
age  h  the  |>eriod  of  life  relatively  must  free  frotn  sueh  alterations. 

Morphology. — Complete  absence  of  the  hdn  niith  (Michel,  Schwartze) 
or  of  tiie  auditory  nerve  i Michel)  may  exist  eougenitally,  or  there  ruay  he  an 


Pig.  S10,—^ctii>n  of  normal  C<*rtrs  <>rpr»Ti:  .V.  baaUnr  mcmbmne:  Mt.  tectorial  mfmbrane :  jV,  fibers 
of  C'X'Uleal  nerve  ;  O^  usseous  spinal  In  mum;  P,  piUArmif  eurlt ;  D.  Deiltrs's  ltUs;  if.  biiirtJills. 

arrest  of  develojiment  iu  these  parts  prodneinf]^  eorrespondiug  deformities, 
Arrestecl  labyrintliiiie  de\*f4opmeut  nirely  ocTurs ;  but  when  it  do^s,  the 
eochlea  h  the  i>art  most  freijuently  atlt^:^ted  (H.  Myfjriud),  MaUbrmatiou  of 
the  osseous  laijyrimh  has  heretufbre  been  foniitl  most  frequently,  but  it  i« 
probably  true  t!iat  with  further  ot>servatiou^  the  oieuibranous  lal>yrinth 
(Figs.  510,  511 )  will  be  found  to  be  tlie  part  most  eonimonly  malfurnied  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  possihU*  for  the  arrest  in  development  to  be  eouHned  to  it 
(A.  Scheibe).  The  ma!f<irmations,  wlien  eongeuital,  are  usually  the  stmie  on 
bith  ddes  (Mtehel  and  Claudius),  an*  I  mayor  may  not  be  associated  with 
similar  ehanires  in  the  s(>uud-e<iuductiuL^  a[»paratus.  Slmuld  thest^  <lefeets  be 
slight  iu  ehanicter,  the  hearing  ability  may  l>e  very  little,  if  at  alb  imiKiired, 
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amyloid  bodies  in  and  about  the  nerve ;  hyperostosis  of  the  petrous  bone 
narrowing  the  labyrinthine  cavities ;  thickening  of  the  j^eriosteum ;  increased 
quantity  of  the  perilymph  and  endolymph  (Steinbriigge) ;  infiltration  with 
small  cells  and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  between  the  membranous 
and  osseous  labyrinth  (Moos) ;  a  similar  condition  affecting  the  membranous 
labyrinth  (Moos) ;  development  of  osseous  tissue  from  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  labyrinthine  periosteum ;  excessive  epithelial  growth  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  in  chronic  inflammation  (Politzer) ;  chronic 
endarteritis ;  depositions  of  o^mcretions  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  corpora 
amylacea  within  the  labyrinth.  In  the  exudative  form  of  inflammation  we 
have  intense  hyperemia  which  may  produce  a  serous  saturation  of  the  struct- 
ures of  the  labyrinth ;  an  infiltration  w  ith  small  lymphoid  cells  (Moos)  or 
round  cells  (Schwabach) ;  a  hemorrhagic  exudation,  as  from  a  pachymen- 
ingitis hsemorrhagica  (Moos) ;  a  purulent  inflammation,  due  either  to  the 
direct  propagation  of  pus  from  neighboring  structures,  or  by  way  of  the 
blood-vessels  or  by  the  lymph-spaces  (Politzer),  or  by  dehiscences  in  the 
bony  wall  between  the  superior  semicircular  canal  and  the  cerebral  cavity 
(J.  Dunn),  or  to  infection  by  the  immigration  of  micro-organisms  (Stein- 
brugge). 

These  inflammatory  processes  produce  various  alterations  of  the  ana- 
tomical elements  of  the  labyrinth :   the  effect  of  the  invasion  by  micro- 
organisms is  manifested  by  a  mycotic  fatty  degeneration  of  the  endothelium 
of  the  blood-vessels,  causing  coagulation  and  thrombosis  and  colloid  de- 
generation of  the  labyrinthine  tissues  (Moos) ;  injury  of  the  acoustic  nerve 
apparatus  by  hemorrhages  or  mycotic  degeneration — the  axis  cylinders  re- 
sisting longest  (Moos) ;  stasis  and  thrombosis  of  the  periosteal  blood-vessels 
(Steinbrugge) ;  rapid  destruction  of  the  connective-tissue  elements ;  destnic- 
tion  of  the  o&seous  tissue  through  entrance  of  the  micro-organisms  into  the 
periosteum,  the  bone-corpuscles,  and  the   blood-vessels  of   the   Haversian 
canals.     In  addition,  the  poisonous  products  of  metabolism,  the  toxalbumins, 
probably  play  an  important  part  (Moos).      The  micro-organisms  (strepto- 
coccus, staphylococcus  and  Fninkel's  diplococcus  of  pneumonia  (Schwabach) 
gain  entrance  to  the  labyrinth  through  the  aqueducts,  the  periosteal  blood- 
vessels and,  probably,  also  along  the  sheath  of  the  auditory  nerve,  as  does  the 
pus.     In  the  beginning,  the  perilymnhatic  cavity  is  almost  exclusively  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  which  later  extenas  to  the  endolymphatic  cavity  (Haber- 
raann).     The  micro-organisms  seem  to  collect  and  to  develop  their  greatest 
working  power  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  labyrinth  (Habermann). 
The  inferior  portions  of  the  cochlea  are,  therefore,  most  affected  (Politzer); 
Steinbrugge,  however,  thinks  the  proneness  to  location  in  this  region  is  rather 
doe  to  the  propagation  of  the  affection  from  the  cranial  cavity. 

As  a  result  of  the  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth,  the  nerve  fibers,  cells, 
and  ganglia  (see  Figs.  514,  519)  are  destroyed  or  atrophied  from  pressure, 
their  place  being  taken  by  newly  formed  connective  tissue,  or  left  vacant, 
thus  forming  a  system  of  lacunae  corresponding  in  arrangement  to  the  normal 
nerve  distribution  of  the  part  (Moos,  Scheibe,  Steinbrugge) ;  the  membranous 
labyrinth  may  be  totally  destroyed,  likewise  the  structures  of  the  labyrin- 
thine windows,  with  displacement  of  the  stapes  (Habermann) ;  coagulation 
necrosis  of  the  labyrinthine  ligaments  may  be  produced,  w^ith  consequent 
collapse  of  the  membranous  semicircular  canals  (Moos) ;  the  osseous  capsule 
may  be  more  or  less  destroyed.  If  the  <juantity  or  virulence  of  the  infection 
be  great,  there  may  be  absence  of  all  tendency  to  reactive  inflammation  and 
the  prodaction  of  new  formations  (Moos). 


Fig.  513.— Section  of  semicircular  canal  of  &  \u\v  4*^*1  fpun  ocrt^bro-spin'^l  meningitis  of  wren  w«l 
duration  (Habtirmann).  Caual  ijt  aUed  with  gmnulaiiun-iiaiiiie  {d)^  and  in  its  periphery  (c)  the  l»n«  {m 
eroded. 


Scheibe),  fibrous  {Gnulenigo),  or  o.ssedus  (Toynhee)  tissue ;  these  new  furm^Kzaiii- 
tions  at  times  gaitip:  so  fiir  as  to  [jmiluce  complete  oblitemtion  (Fig*  5^ZZJ4) 


FjG.  r»M.— S*?ctloii  tlimuKh  Uk'  euL'hUia  of  u  deaf-mute  (PolHiSer)  ;  *i,  intHci  inpsule:  ft»  c4iTlti^ 
coeblea  ^'tiUrely  i[\U4  with  n*_wly  formed  nKKecms  tissue ;  c  auditory  ncrw.  whose  htM*f5  continne  «>« 
short  dietaiiCL'  iut**  Ihe  mnvl)'  furiiicfl  oMotiius  nias«  :  d,  ve«tiblik<  narrowed  by  thchy|M^^p1ttJtie  pri>c«sa 
Btnall  atj^ular  ^pwee  lined  with  mundi^h  eptthclhi]  vA\h. 

of  the  lahyrintliiiiL"  cavities  (I*iilitziT),  of  tln^  foraminii  eribrosi-a,  nf  the  a«]i 
ilueti?  (8c!ieil»e),  and  of  the  *»viil  urn!  round  windows  (Tuvnl)ee).     Ossificufi 
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oeeds  from  the  remnants  tif  pcriosteuni  (Fig.  515)  and  fn)ni  the  newly 
Tied  entiTRvtive  anri   tibmus  tissiius. 

Acoustic  Nerve. — AmtuiLr  tlie  |»;ithologi(*al  zilt^rations  of  the  armistic 
ve  apparatus  we  will  tirst  take  up  cliariires  in  tlie  stem  of  the  auclitorv 
ve.  Hyperemia  and  ecchynmsis  Ni:*y  exist  (l\jlitzer} ;  deposition  of 
[M)ni  arnyhirea  or  concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime:  fatty  degeneration 


:.^i«-j%:. 


i^i^*j 


^^i:. 


^ic  515,— Sections  of  llio  semlr'ircuTftreannla  ofa  lK}y  dend  (if  liydriK'L'piialus  Irittfrnu*  (StelnbriijBge). 
panuls  an*  filled  with  connective  imid  osseoujj  tissue.  The  tusHilitutlou  is  moro  advanced  on  the  ngtiX 
t,  beginning  from  detftclied  iwriustt  iim. 

litzer) ;  gray  degt^neration  (Wernieke'J;  atropliy  ;  ]enk«?mie  small-celled 
Itration  (Alt);  juindent  in  til  I  ration  (Ilclhr);  embedding  of  the  nerve  in 
lingeal  exuclation  (SehwartJie).  Tnniors,  ]>rijiei[»ally  sarvoma,  tibrnma, 
Ri-falled  nenrnma,  may  invade  the  internal  auditory  c^anal  (Fig.  »^16), 
rting  pre^ssure  with  consecutive  atrophy  or  even  solution  of  eontinnity 
litjcer).     The  auditory  nerve  is  more  frer[uently  ttie  ^eat  of  morbid  growths 


6.— SplndleHceUed  sareoma  *iif  v\w  un<iitory  nerve  iPoUtEer):  C,  t^mpantc  cavity  with  maUeut 
i;  V,  vetllliiLle ;  f,  cochlea  ;  T,  tumor  *3l  Ihe  acuustle  nerve ;  iV,  its" extension  into  the  auditory 


n  any  other  cerebral  nerve  f\nrchow).  The  changes  most  likely  to  occur 
:he  region  of  the  aecaistie  nervt-  origin  in  the  nicHliilla  are  due  to  thickeu- 
and  purulrnt  inthunnnitinn  of  th<^  cpcndynia  of  thr  frnirth  ventricU^  and 
iening  of  {\\v  floor  (Knapp);  etfusioii  into  tin-  fourth  ventri<de,  either 
(Stuurt),  aqueous  (Jackson),  scro-purulent  (Armstrong  and  Clarke),  or 
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purulent  (AmesJ ;  tumors  in  or  about  the  fourth  ventricle-  Disease  of  the 
first  and  second  convolutions  of  the  left  temporal  lobe  also  interfere  with 
audition  (Wernicke),  the  cortical  center  for  hearing  probably  being  located  in 
this  region.  Of  course,  any  j)athological  condition  along  the  course  of  the 
cerebral  acoustic  nerve-fibers  also  induces  disturbances  of  function.  Increased 
intracranial  pressure  may  cause  secondarily  increased  labyrinthine  pressure 
with  depression  of  Reissner's  membrane  (Steinbruage)  and  bulging  outward 
of  the  membrane  of  the  round  ^vindow  (Moos).  Many  cases,  however  of 
increased  intracranial  pressure,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  show  no  such 
change  in  labyrinthine  pressure  nor  any  impairment  of  the  function  of  hear- 
ing (Pomeroy). 

Btiolog^. — Anemia  or  oligemia  of  the  labyrinth  has  been  noted  in  con- 
nection with  general  anemia  (Miot  and  Herck),  with  continued  fevers  (Roosa) 
with  gestation  and  parturition  (Pomeroy),  with  aneurism  of  the  basilar  and 
atheroma  of  the  internal  auditory  artery  (Miot  and  Herck),  with  changes  in 
the  middle  ear  exerting  pressure  upon  the  labyrinthine  structures  through  the 
round  and  oval  windows  (Pomeroy). 

Hyperemia  of  the  labyrinth  occurs  in  all  conditions  pniducing  congestion 
of  the  head  (Hartmann) ;  in  conditions  exerting  pressure  on  the  venous  chan- 
nels of  the  brain  and  consequent  obstruction  to  the  return  flow  of  blood  from 
the  ear  (Politzer),  on  the  vessels  of  the  internal  auditory  canal  (Politzer)  or 
exerting  pressure  on  the  large  veins  of  the  rieck  (Schwartze) ;  in  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  originating  in  the  heart,  lungs  (Schwartze),  or  kidneys*  in 
prolonged  exposure  to  sharp  sounds  (Roosa) ;  in  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diath- 
esis.    Any  hyperemia  of  the  labyrinth  occurring  in  connection  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  external  or  middle  ear  must  certainly  be  considered,  since  Eicb- 
ler's  recent  anatomical  confirmation  of  Sc»hwartze's  clinical  obser\*ations,  as 
the  result  of  a  reflex  action  through  the  sympathetic  upon  the  vaso-motor 
nervous  system  of  the  labyrinth,  rather  than  a  direct  influence  through  anasto- 
moses.    Eichler  found  that  the  vascular  supply  of  the  labyrinth  was  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  an<l  that  the  connection  iHJtween 
the  vessels  of  the  tympanum  and  those  of  the  labyrinth,  which  Politzer  main- 
tains, (loos  not  exist.     Schwartze  had  long  ago  held  that  even  in  the  very 
highest  degrees  of  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  it  is  only  exceptionally 
that  a  simultaneous  hyperemia  is  met  with  in  the  labyrinth.*    It  is  a  matter 
of  observation  that  in  chronic  middle-ear  suppunition  with  granulomata  and 
polypi  the  functional  tests  show  no  impairment  of  function  of  any  imiMjrtanc^ 
in  the  sound-percoiving  apparatus. 

HemorrhagreB  and  ecchyinoses  are  prone  to  happen  in  all  con<litions  i)n>- 
during  hyperemia  of  the  lal)yrintliine  structures  ;  in  the  infectious  diseas^-** 
causing  (changes   in   the   vascular   walls;   in   pacliynK'iiingitis  hfeniorrhaij i ^^ 
(Moos) ;  in  leukemia  (Steinl)rriggo') ;  in  typhoid  fever  (I^uvlay)  ;  in  nephrir  ^*^ 
gout,  and  rheumatism  ;  in  fracture  or  concussion  of  the  skull  ;  in  diahetu^"^^ 
sometimes  in  eml)oIism  of  the  arteria  auditiva  int<Tna  (Gruber). 

Atrophy  and  degreneration  of  the  acoustics  nerve  apparatus  mav  becauj==*'^ 
by  syphilis  ;  l>y  any  labyrinthine  inflammation  of  sufficient  gravitv  to  int^^ 
fcrc  with  nutrition  ;  by  cluuigcs  in  chronic  otitis  media  exerting*  longHH^^"^ 
tinned  pressure  on  the  labyrinth  and  thus  producing  anemia,  which, 
continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  will  result  in  nutritive  changes  of  the  natu-^ 
of  atrophy  (Pomeroy) — and  these  secondary  nerve  affectums  mav  renu--^ 
although  the  tympanic  disease  disiippears  ((iruber);  by  acute  hydrotvphaT'  - 

internus,  leading  U)  softeniuir  and  siirivelling  of  the  nuclei  of  the  auditi -^ 

nerve  (Politzer) ;  by  fcetal  ependymitis  (Meyer)  doing  the  same;  in  chfOC:-* 
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ephalus,  tumors  of  the  lirain  and  the  nerve  from  pressure  (Politzer) ; 
Sgenemtioii  and  atnij>hy  in  tiihes  dorsiil is  (Pierrot,  Wernicke,  Haber- 
l  ill  old  age  by  ealciireous  deposits  (Br>tteher)  and  corpora  amylaeea 
er) ;  l)y  liemorrhage  ;  by  nephritis  and  inHuenxa  (Gradenigo) ;  by  con- 
d  of  the  basilar  artery  (PoHtzer) ;  by  apjpleetie  and  inflamniatory  ]>roc- 
dvolving  tlie  11<M>r  of  the  fourth  ventriele  (Politzer);  l>y  professional 
lion  i>f  s^mntl  (ii(K>sa) ;  by  purulent  in  flam  mat  ion  t»f  the  ependynia 
er  J ;  by  purulent  inflammati(m  of  the  stem  cd'  the  auditory  nerve  from 
pr  condition  yf  tlic  meninges  {Politzer)  j  by  emlMili  and  embolic  soften- 
frig  the  acoustic  nerve  tracts  (]\>litzer).  Among  the  nerves  of  st^nse, 
iitory  18  the  most  **  impres'^innable*' — ^that  is,  its  function  is  n^ore  fre- 
f  impaired  by  general  diseases  and  by  ehcmieal  changes  in  tlie  Idood 
ctious  diseases  (Pt>!itzer).  Atiections  of  the  audit^iry  nerve  attack,  in 
jority  of  cases,  l)otli  organs  of  hearing.  It  is  probable  that  degeneniiive 
les  involving  one  auditory  nerve  will  in  time  pass  over  to  the  other. 
few  tliat  atniphy  of  the  auditc^ry  nerve  can  take  place  purely  from  inao- 
I  in  ankylosis  of  the  sta[>esj  has  not  yet  been  corroliorated  by  experience 
en;  in  tact,  the  results  of  jmst-^niortem  examinations  |>oint  the  other 
The  changes  whicli  fieeur  in  pres[>yeusis  and  otitis  media  sclerosa  seem 
lue  to  a  coincident  tro|)hic  disturbance  similar  to  that  in  the  midille 
ther  than  to  any  atrophy  from  disuse  (Aklerton).  CJentnil  atrophy 
b  almost  without  excejition  upon  cerebral  disease,  whilst  the  periph- 
niost  often  a  CAJUsefiuence  of  disorders  of  the  audit»>ry  organ  itself 
*r).  The  occurrence  of  tljc  tHsturbances  i^^  hearing  in  these  processes 
Is  less  upcm  the  extent  than  iiptjii  the  seat  of  the  pathologicid  accu- 
on  (Politzer), 

fperplastdc  inflammation  (labyrinthitis  hyperplastica)  may  occur  in 
is,  which  is  eiiusative  in  most  of  the  forms  of  this  affection  ;  in  the 
Iges  of  exudative  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  due  to  infectious  dis- 
tnd  the  inlkmimatory  process  may  advance  no  further  (Moos)  j  in  gout 
feumatism  ;  in  rachitis  j  in  typhoid  fever  and  leukemia  and  in  old  age. 


^d 


|17.— Si'rtton  uf  the  ba^al  ^m\  of  \hv.  cuiiiicu,  (roiu  a  tleaf  miiii  who  died  of  k'ukr'CythQmJa:  «. 
powth  on  the  mediftn  uaU  of  the  si  iilft  tympmiil ;  ft,  Icnkurythcmk  pluqiied*  in  the  gciilft  tympani ; 
k  ftplrftUji:  d,  connective  UesHue  and  ftsseous  growth  h\  i.\w  jirnla  veHtibuli;  e,  atri^phic  Kiinglion* 
M»eDOial'«  canal  (Folltier). 

Ipdative  inflammation  (lal)yrinthitiH  exudativa)  may  l>e  caused  by 
ftinn  in  the  internal  auflitory  meatus  t**  the  t»utflow  of  Ijlood  frojo  the 


\ 
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labyrinth  (PoHtzer) ;  by  typhoid  fever  (Barclay) ;  leukemia  (see  Fig.  51T^ 
(Politzer) ;  epidemic  cerebro-spinal,  hemorrhagic,  pachy-  and  simple  meniDgit5^'& 
(Heller,  Moos,  Politzer) ;  sypnilis,  tuberculosis,  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlatin^Bi, 
scarlatinal  diphtheria,  mumps,  variola  ;  by  an  extension  from  an  otitis  med  j5bi 
purulenta  of  long  standing  (Bezold).     This  form  of  inflammation  occurs  moz^^re 
frequently  in  children  than  in  adults,  because  of  the  more  frequent  occurrePM    ■ce 
in  children  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  etc.    Further,  the  anastomotic  connectioi 
between  the  middle  ear  and  the  labyrinth  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  tl 
labyrinth  and  the  cranial  cavity  ou  the  other,  are  more  numerous  in  childr 
than  in  adults;  and  further,  because  in  the  child's  ear  through  the  aqueduc 
there  is^  freer  communication  between  the  labyrinthine  fluid  and  the  cerebt 
spinal  cavity  than  in  the  adult  (Politzer). 

Symptomatology. — Functional  Reactions  in  Greneral. — Before 
ing  up  the  departures  from  the  normal  reactions  to  functional  tests  in 
of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus  it  is  necessary  to  devote  some  attention 
the  normal  decline  in  nearing  evidenced  in  advancing  age.  Zwaardemal==cer 
has  tabulated  the  average  responses  for  the  upper-tone  limit  at  the  difier^^sot 
periods  of  life  about  as  follows : 

(lalton's  whistle  (see  Fig.  472)  is  heard  under  10  years  at  the  mark   .    .    .    .1.22 
"  is  heard  from  20  to  30      "        *'         •        .    .  1.39 


40  to  50 
over  60 


.  2.23 
.  3.03 


A  presbycusis  (hearing  of  old  age)  may,  however,  be  considered  as  norr-^wal 


Fi(i.  f>lh.— Section  of  HosiMithars  canal  and  the  spiral  ganglion  (iionnal),  showing— a,  ganplion-cells  in 
Ko^entha^s  caiml ;  />,  iitTve-iibers  of  the  cochlear  branch  entering  into  the  ganglion  (Politzer). 

which  is  not  lowor  than  (iialton  4.8  (Zwaardomaker).  The  lower-tone  limit 
is  elevated  to  alxuit  the  same  extent  in  old  a^e  (X.  J.  Cuperus).  In  old  age 
the  H.-(\  (bone-eoiiduetiofi)  does  not  alone  experience  a  reduction,  but  sinks 
proportionately  with  the  lessening  of  the  hearing  distance,  the  A.-C.  (air- 
conduction),  etc.  (Bezold). 
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In  diseases  of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus^  the  upper-tone  limit,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  Galton  whistle,  w  lowered — i.  e.  the  highest  notes 
elicited  by  the  whistle  being  denoted  by  one  or  fractions  of  one,  and  the  lower 
notes  by  multiples  of  one  and  their  fractions ;  as  the  obturator  is  withdrawn 
the  note  deepens  or  lowers  at  the  same  time  that  the  indicator  or  graduated 


Fig.  519.  -  Section  through  Rosenthal's  ranal  of  a  boy  dead  of  acute  encephalitis,  who  became  sud- 
denly deaf  five  years  previously,  showing  marlced  atrophy  of  nerve-cells  and  nbers ;  a,  Rosenthal's  canal 
(Politier). 

scale  shows  higher  and  higher  numbers,  and,  therefore,  a  higher  number  on 
the  scale,  as  4.8,  indicates  a  much  lower  note  than  a  lower  number,  as  1.22. 
Uie  lower-tone  limit  by  A.-C.  (air-conduction),  as  obtained  by  a  clamped 
tuning-fork  vibrating  from  26  to  64  double  vibrations  in  the  second,  is  im- 
paired very  little  or  not  at  alL  The  absolvie  duration  of  B.-C.  (bone-con- 
auction),  Sch  wabach's  test,  is  shortened  or  abolished  fer  all  or  for  certain  tones. 
-4.-C.>5.-C'.  (air-conduction  is  better  than  bone-conduction),  6o^A  in  intensity 
and  in  duration  throughout  the  musical  scale,  Rinn^'s  test.  If  the  disease  is 
unilateral,  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  C,  placed  in  contact  unth  the  vertex y  mid- 
way between  the  ears,  should  be  heard  in  the  unaffected  ear,  Weber's  test ;  or 
in  the  better-hearing  ear  if  the  disease  is  bilateral.  This  test  is  not  so  reliable 
as  those  previously  described.  In  labyrinthine  disease  the  patierits  hear  the 
deeper  tones  of  speech  very  well,  while  the  higher  tones  are  no  longer  perceived 
(O.  Wolf).  It  is  well  in  testing  with  the  whisper  or  speech  to  remember  O. 
WolPs  division  of  the  voice-sounds  into — 

1.  The  deep,  like  R  and  V  ; 

2.  The  middle,  like  the  explosives  B,  K,  and  T ; 

3.  The  high  and  strong,  like  S,  Sh,  and  G  ;  and  the  high  and  weak, 

like  F,  L,  N,  and  H  (which  are  excluded  as  dependent  on 
other  tones — tone-borrowing). 

Wolf  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  consonants.  Bezold  employs 
the  names  of  numbers  as  test-words,  as  these  are  familiar  to  both  children 
and  adults.     Equal  intensity  of  sound  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  reserve 
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air  left  after  a  forced  inspiration  followed  by  a  normal  expiration  (J.  E. 
Sheppard).  To  test  the  hearing  for  speech  thoroughly,  it  is  quite  sufficient 
in  most  (jases,  after  testing  a  few  words,  to  note  the  distance  for  those  words 
perceived  with  the  greatest  difficulty  (Lucae). 

Disturbances  of  equilibrium  are  apt  to  be  observed  in  any  process  producing 
irritation  of  the  n^rve-endings  in  the  vestibide,  the  semicircular  canals,  or  in  the 
stem  and  origin  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  testing  for  disturbances  of  equilib- 
rium, it  is  well  first  to.determine  the  static  (the  body  at  rest)  equilibrium  and 
then  the  dynamic  (the  body  in  motion)  equilibrium.  The  author  tests  the 
fotmer  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Plate  12,  consisting  essentially  of 
a  movable  inclined  plane,  after  the  method  of  v.  Stein.  A  person  with  nor- 
mal powers  of  equilibrium  should  be  able  to  maintain  his  erect  position  until 
the  board  reaches  an  inclination  of  35°  to  40°  to  the  horizontal  when  facii^ 
toward  the  apex  of  the  angle — anterior  inclination.  Posterior  inclination,  with 
the  back  turned  toward  the  apex,  varies  from  20°  to  30° ;  lateral  inclination, 
with  the  side  toward  the  apex,  from  37°  to  38°.  In  patients  with  labyrinthine 
disease,  giving  rise  to  vertigo,  etc.,  the  angle  measures  20°  or  less  by  anterior 
inclination,  etc.,  and  this  is  much  decreased  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  The 
static  equilibrium  is  also  tested  with  the  eyes  open  and  shut,  with  the  legs 
close  together,  while  standing  on  the  toes,  and  while  standing  on  one  leg.  A 
healthy  person  can  stand  in  these  positions  for  some  time,  with  slight  balanc- 
ing, while  the  eyes  are  closed ;  but  a  person  with  imperfect  powers  of  equi- 
librium immediately  begins  to  show  disturbances  of  these  powers.  The 
dynamic  equilibrium  is  tested  by  walking  forwanl  and  backward  on  a  level, 
by  turning  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  body  to  the  right  or  left  with  1^ 
together,  and,  finally,  by  turning  about  on  one  leg  alone.  The  last  move- 
ment is  the  most  difficult,  but  a  healthy  person  can  go  through  these  various 
motions  with  little  if  any  trouble ;  whereas  aural  patients  with  disturbance 
of  the  powers  of  equilibrium  find  it  more  or  less  difficult  or  impossible,  and 
their  movements  are  attended  by  great  weariness. 

Given  these  reactions,  the  inference  is  well-founded  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  affection  of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus.  Still  other  tests  have 
been  devised  by  Bing,  Brenner,  Gradenigo,  Gelle,  and  others ;  but  the  above 
have  been  more  universally  tried,  are  sufficient  for  the  purj)oses  of  diagnosis, 
and  are  more  reliable. 

The  symptoms  of  affections  of  the  sound-perceiving  ap})aratus  are  more 
particularly  described  as  follows : 

Anemia. — There  is  usually  some  dulncss  of  hearing,  which  is  manifested 
either  as  a  slowness  of  perception  only,  or  as  a  real  impairment  of  the  hear- 
ing power.  The  impairment  in  the  hearing  ability  follows  along  the  line  of 
the  test-responses  as  given  above,  esjKJcially,  however,  being  noticeable  in  the 
curtailment  of  the  duration  of  B.-C.  Annoying  tinnitus  of  a  low  pitch  is 
commonly  present.  The  patient  may  be  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
vertigo,  and  usually  is  the  victim  of  general  anemia. 

Hyperemia. — There  is  very  little  if  any  impairment  of  the  hearing 
power,  and  there  may  be  present  hyperesthesia  of  the  nerve  to  certain  sounds. 
Often  there  is  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  distention  in  the  ears  or  in  the  head, 
with  (lulness  of  intellect  or  even  giddiness  or  vertigo  at  times.  With  this 
is  usually  associated  a  high-pitche<l  tinnitus.  The  functional  tests  show  a 
limited  involvement  of  \\w  sound-jx^rceiving  apparatus.  Paresthesia?  are 
likely  to  be  complained  of. 

Hemorrhagre  is  usually  immediately  followed  by  marked  vertigo,  aggra- 
vated on  closure  of  the  eyes,  with  possible  falling  or  unconsciousness  (the 
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latter  is  rather  rare)  unless  the  hemorrhage  is  confined  to  the  cochlea,  in 
which  case  vertigo  is  absent  (Gradenigo).  With  or  immediately  following 
this  occur  nausea  or  vomiting,  severe  tinnitus  (in  some  cases  preceding  the 
attack),  occasionally  profuse  perspiration,  and  impairment  of  the  hearing  up 
to  complete  deafness.  The  symptoms  thus  given  constitute  what  was 
formerly  generally  designated  as  M6ni^re's  disease,  and  is  the  only  condition 
to  which  that  name  should  be  given.  Amelioration  of  these  symptoms  takes 
place  in  a  short  time,  the  vertigo,  hardness  of  hearing,  and  tinnitus  continu- 
ing longest.  The  hardness  of  hearing  rarely  disappears  entirely,  and  the  tin- 
nitus is  likely  to  persist,  although  diminished  in  intensity.  There  is  always 
danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  functional  tests  give  varying 
responses  according  to  the  locality  and  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage,  but 
always  confirm  a  diagnosis  of  involvement  of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus. 

The  symptoms  of  embolism  and  thrombosis  are  presumably  similar  to 
those  of  hemorrhage,  and  serous  effusion  can  give  the  same  more  fleetingly 
(Gruber). 

LabyrinthitlB  Hyperplastica. — The  most  marked  form  of  this  inflamma- 
tion is  seen  in  connection  with  syphilis,  usually  as  a  late  manifestation  in  the 
acquired,  or  around  puberty  in  the  hereditary,  and  gives  rise  to  deafness, 
appearing  gradually  or  suddenly,  subject  to  periods  of  quiescence  and 
exacerbation ;  also  to  loud  aural  tinnitus.  Vertiginous  attacks  and  disturb- 
ances of  equilibrium  are  usually  slight  unless  the  exudative  form  of  inflam- 
mation is  induced.  It  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  very  violent  headache 
(Charazac),  often  nocturnal  (Pomeroy)  when  due  to  syphilis.  Both  ears  are 
usually  affected.  The  sudden  deafness  coming  on  with  serous  saturation  or 
lymphoid  infiltration  may  disappear  almost  completely ;  but  usually  the 
hyperplastic  formations  are  causiitive  of  a  certain  amount  of  permanent 
deafness.  The  functional  tests  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
in  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus. 

Labyrinthitis  exudativa  in  its  most  acute  form  comes  on  very  suddenly 
with  perhaps  a  rigor ;  with  fever,  nausea,  or  vomiting  very  commonly ;  with 
profound  deafness,  marked  derangement  of  co-ordination  ;  at  times,  stupor  or 
delirium  (although  usually  the  mind  is  clear) ;  intense  tinnitus  and  vertigo, 
and,  in  some  cases,  pain.  This  ver}^  acute  form  occurs  with  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  ( Voltolini  describe<l  this  form  of  inflammation  as  a  primary 
inflammation,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  is  an  affection  seconclary  to  a 
more  or  less  localized  meningitis),  with  the  acute  infectious  diseases  (measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.)  or  epidemic  parotitis,  etc.  Most  of  the  symp- 
toms abate  or  disappear  in  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  but  the  staggering  gait 
and  deafness  are  more  persistent — the  latter  rarely  improving  to  any  great 
extent.  Functionally,  the  upper-tone  limit  is  greatly  lowered ;  B.-C.  mark- 
edly reduced  throughout  or  destroyed  for  part  or  ail  of  the  musical  scale ; 
A.-C.>B.-C. ;  the  power  of  equilibrium  much  impaireil.  The  less  acute 
forms  of  exudative  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  give  rise  to  vertigo  (unless 
confined  to  the  cochlea),  to  sudden  loss  of  hearing  power,  intense  tinnitus, 
lowering  of  the  upper-tone  limit,  with  B.-C.  reduced  or  absent,  A. -C.> B.-C, 
and  to  aisturbances  of  equilibrium. 

In  affection  of  the  nerve-trunk  the  most  prominent  symptom  is  impair- 
ment of  hearing.  There  are  also  present  tinnitus,  vertigo,  staggering  gait, 
and  excessive  functional  exhaustibility  (Gradenigo).  Usually  unilateral,  it 
may  be  bilateral,  as  in  tabes  dorsalis.     Hardness  of  hearing  is  usually  most 

Eronounced  for  the  tuning-forks  of  middle  register  (Gradenigo),  perception  for 
igh  and  low  notes  being  fairly  well  preserved.     B.-C.  is  very  much  impaired. 
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Word-deafness  (sensory  apliasia)  furnishes  the  most  reliable  sign 
involvement  of  the  c/jrtwal  arext.  usually  of  the  left  first  temporal  eonvol^^wi* 
tion.  The  function  of  both  ears  is  usually  impaired ;  tinnitus  is  more  coa^^Hi- 
monly  absent ;  B.-C.  is  reduced  in  duration  (see  page  779). 

Concussion  of  the  head  may  provoke  symptoms  indicating  an  involve*  — e- 
ment  of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus  even  up  to  complete  deafness,  acrr^d 
this  latter  may  be  induceil  without  any  recognizable  changes  being  necessariC  Jv 
found  in  the  labyrinth  on  post-mortem  examination  (Grul)er).  The  syro^^^K 
toms  usually  present  are  diminution  of  hearing,  tinnitus,  vertigo,  heackcL^^e, 
unconsciousness,  \mn  occasionally,  occasionally  acoustic  hy])eresthesia  m^ur 
alteration  in  pitch  of  certain  tones,  etc.,  one  or  all.  These  symptoms  ha^.r'e 
been  explained  as  due  to  shock  to  the  acoustic  nerve  (Buck),  basilar  inflanrs^ 
mation  resulting  from  a  blow  (Buck),  or  hemorrhage  at  the  point  of  origx  x^ 
of  the  acoustic  nerve  (Moos). 

Fractures  of  the  petrous  bone,  involving  the  labyrinth,  are  accompanies/ 
by  hemorrhage  from  the  meatus,  or  if  the  tympanic  membrane  is  not  rupt- 
ured, the  blood  may  [)ass  through  the  tym|>anum  and  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  throat  (Buck);  serous-looking  discharge  in  considerable  quantity; 
very  pronounced  subjective  noises ;  disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  vertigi- 
nous symptoms  ;  facial  paralysis  in  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases  (Schmidt).  In 
both  concussion  and  fracture  the  functional  tests  of  involvement  of  the 
sound-perceiving  apparatus  are  present. 

Neurotic  disturbances  of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus,  which  may  be 
unassociated  with  pathological  anatomical  alterations,  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  are  described  below. 

Acoustic  neurasthenia  has  as  symptoms  impairment  of  hearing,  vary- 
ing from  mere  slowness  (acoustic  torpor  or  lassitude)  to  considerable  deafness, 
especially  marked  under  any  prolonged  strain  or  confusion  of  sound,  mental 
anxiety,  or  extreme  physical  fatigue  (Poli),  and  improving  rapidly  after  rest 
Tinnitus  may  or  may  not  be  present,  and  is  increased  by  fatigue ;  {larcsthesise 
are  common,  with  great  fluctuation  of  the  ability  to  hear  ;  the  upj^er-tone 
limit  is  not  apt  to  be  impaired  ;  but  the  duration  of  B.-C.  is  lowered 
throutrhout  the  musical  scale,  and  there  is  great  functional  exhaustibility  of 
the  acoustic  nerve.  Eitlicr  one  or  both  ears  may  l>e  involved,  though  usually 
both.  The  patients  are  generally  neurasthenic,  and  any  circumstance  which 
ajrirravates  this  condition  is  the  cause  of  marked  decrease  in  the  hearing 
((t(»11c).     This  condition  is  frequently  associated  with  that  following. 

Acoustic  hysteria  is  usually  associated  with  great  deafness,  which 
appears  suddenly  and  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  noticeable  in  neura.*^- 
thenia  ;  it  is  the  same  throughout  the  continuance  of  the  attack.  Vertigo  is 
never  present  (Rohrer),  and  tinnitus  is  not  freciuent ;  one  or  l>oth  ears  may  l)e 
affected  or  the  attack  may  pass  from  one  ear  to  the  other;  paresthesia?  or 
anesthesia  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the  tympanic  membrane  may  be 
present  ( Wiirdemann) ;  functional  tests  are  apt  to  be  contradictory,  the  most 
constant  l)eing  lowering  of  the  upper-tone  limit. 

Hyperacusis  is  an  overexcitahle  condition  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  some- 
times even  painful,  occurring  generally  periodically  in  connection  with  gn^at 
nervous  (jr  mental  excitement,  with  neundgiie,  or  after  partaking  of  stimu- 
lants (Pol  it/.er).  It  also  occurs  in  the  incipiency  of  inflammatory  aifections 
of  the  ear. 

Paracusis  consists  in  the  false  pfTception  of  the  pitch  of  a  sound.  Para- 
cuftis  Jon  is  the  inal)ility  to  tell  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  comes, 
and  depends  uj)on  the  difference  in  the  acuteness  of  j)erception  of  the  two 
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ears.  As  our  judgment  of  the  direction  of  sound  dej>ends  uj)on  binaural 
bearing,  in  unilateral  deafness  the  apparent  source  of  the  sound  will  be  pro- 
jected in  the  direction  of  the  normal-hearing  ear  (Politzer). 

Diplacusis  is  a  form  of  paracusis  in  which  a  single  tone  is  heard  double ; 
either  each  ear  perceives  the  tone  differently  and  it  seems  doubled  (D.  binau- 
ricularis — Knapj>),  or  a  double  i>erception  of  a  single  tone  is  got  by  one  ear 
(D.  monauricularis) :  the  two  tones  differ  from  each  other  in  time  (D. 
echoica)  or  in  interval  (D.  harmonic^a  or  disharmonica — H.  Daae). 

"  Nervous  tinnitus"  (  Politzer)  may  exist  as  a  pure  neurosis  without  diffi- 
culty of  hearing.  It  is  observed  as  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nerve  in 
convalescence  from  severe  febrile  affections ;  in  connection  with  sexual  ex- 
cesses, intemperance,  overfatigue  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  extreme  mental 
disturbance.    It  may  continue  indefinitely,  the  hearing  remaining  unimpaired. 

Hallucinations  of  hearingr  may  occur  nirely  in  ear-diseases  without  a 
ehange<l  condition  in  the  brain  (Politzer). 

Color-hearingr  is  a  term  employed  to  define  that  phenomenon  by  which 
certain  tones  always  excite  in  some  people  the  sensation  of  color. 

Deaf-mutism. — One  of  the  most  important  results  of  labyrinthitis  is  the 
production  of  deaf-mutism.  In  the  United  States  there  were  about  38.2  deaf- 
mutes  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  (v.  Troltsch),  but  this  proportion  is 
apparently  diminishing.  They  belong,  to  a  great  extent,  by  birth  to  those 
classes  of  society  whicli  are  least  favorably  situate<l  economically  as  well  as 
80ciallv  (H.  Mygind).  In  the  majority,  the  deaf-mutism  develops  before  the 
end  iA  the  thin!  year  (Robertson  \  but  may  develop  as  late  as  the  eighth  year 
(I^mcke).  The  pathological  seat  of  the  causative  process  is,  almost  without 
exception,  in  the  labyrinth  (H.  Mygind).  In  connection  with  the  labyrinth, 
the  middle  ear  is  surprisingly  often  found  to  be  affected,  only  exceptionally 
as  regards  lack  of  formation,  but  almost  regularly  by  violent  inflammation, 
generally  of  a  purulent  nature  (H.  Mygind).  Deaf-mutism  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  the  male  sex  (v.  Troltsch).  More  than  half  the  cases  are  due 
to  acc|uired  deafness  (H.  Mygind),  and  epidemic  diseases  are  probably  most 
often  the  cause  of  the  deafness  (H.  Mygind).  Bezold  is  probably  nearly 
right  in  his  statement  that  alnnit  43  jwr  cent,  are  totally  deaf,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  among  these  the  acquirecl  are  greater  in  number  than 
the  congenital  (Hartmann).  There  is  noticeably  a  very  frequent  occurrence 
of  partial  defects  in  the  musical  s«de,  in  which  sometimes  the  upper  and 
sometimes  the  lower  limit^^  of  tone  are  absent ;  sometimes  single  or  multiple 
gaj>s  or  islands  are  found  which  show  no  perception  at  all  (Bezold).  Only 
about  8.4  |>er  cent,  have  hearing  jwwer  sufficient  for  intercourse  with  other 
people  (Lemcke).  Disturbances  of  ecpiilibrium  (static  or  dynamic)  are  present 
in  50  j)er  cent.  (A.  Bruck),  and  those  showing  normal  equilibrium  are  also 
much  more  apt  to  have  normal  s|)eech  (L,  W.  Stern).  Heredity  exerts  a 
great  influence,  es|)ecially  in  those  families  in  which  there  are  many  cases  of 
hardness  of  hearing,  but  direct  transmission  is  absent,  as  Mygind  found  that 
not  a  single  child  of  deaf-mute  parents  was  itself  deaf  and  dumb.  Consan- 
guineous marriages  are  only  causative  when  joined  to  hereditary  and  other 
influences  (as  constitutional  disease) — (L.  Blau).  Deaf-mutism  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  those  families  in  which  many  children  have  lx»en  bom  in  rapid 
succession  (H.  Mygind).  Gillespie  has  drawn  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
goiter  in  deaf-mutism  ;  and  I^emcke,  of  affections  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  tract, 
especially  a<lenoid  vegetations.  The  bodily  growth  keeps  pace  with  that  of 
normal  persons,  but  there  is  defective  brain  development  (Lemcke);  as  a 
rule,  however,  they  are  endowed  with  organic,  mental,  and  normal  sensitive- 
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ness  but  little  inferior  to  the  normal  (Ottolenghi).  They  do  not  exhibit  a 
higher  mortality  than  normal  individuals  living  under  the  same  circumstances 
(H.  Mygind),  but  they  are  especially  prone  to  lung-diseases.  Nearly  half  of 
all  deaf-mutes  over  20  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  help  of" 
others  for  their  maintenance  (H.  Mygind).  Marriages  contracted  by  deaf- 
mutes  exhibit  a  very  small  degree  of  fertility  (H.  Mygind). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  has  been  almost  sufficiently  indicated  in  th^ 
symptomatology,  but  there  are  a  few  points  that  it  seems  well  to  emphasiase. 

In  any  case  of  hardness  of  hearing  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  i^ 
whether  the  lesion  is  located  in  the  sound-conducting  or  in  the  sound-per — 
ceiving  apparatus.  The  antagonistic  reactions  to  the  functional  tests  may  b^ 
tabulated  as  follows : 


Diseases  of  the  Sound-conducting  Apparatus. 

Upper- tone  limit  very  little,  if  any, 
lowered. 

Lower-tone  limit  by  A.-C.  elevated. 

Absolute  duration  of  perception  of 
B.-C.  increased  throughout  the  musical 
scale. 

B.-C.>  A.-O.  both  in  intensity  and  dura- 
tion in  the  lowest  part  of  the  musical 
scale,  and  ascending  with  the  gravity  of 
the  disease  (Rinn6). 

Weber's  test  heard  in  the  diseased  or 
the  harder  hearing  ear. 

Deeper  tones  of  speech  not  heard ;  higher 
tones  well  heard. 


Diseases  of  the  Sound-perceiving  Apparatum, 
Upper- tone  limit  noticeably  lowered. 

Lower-tone  limit  by  A.-C.  not  elevate<J. 

Absolute  duration  of  perception  of  B.-O. 
diminished  or  abolished  throughout  all  or 
in  parts  of  the  musical  scale. 

A.-C  >  B.-C.  both  in  intensity  and  dura- 
tion throughout  the  musical  scale (-fRinn^). 

Weber's  test  heard  in  the  normal-  or 
better-hearing  ear. 

Deeper  tones  of  speech  well  heard; 
higher  tones  not  heard. 


In  order  to  bring  these  differing  reactions  more  graphically  before  the 
eye,  the  author  has  arranged  them  below  in  the  schema  originally  devised  by 
himself,  first  giving  the  normal  reaction  in  the  healthy  ear  for  comparison — 
the  numerals  representing  the  duration  of  perception  in  seconds,  the  Rinn^ 
showing  whether  the  respective  forks  are  heard  louder  by  A.-C.  or  B.-C.  at 
the  initial  point. 

In  marked  disease  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  the  reaction  will  be 
approximately  as  below : 


A.-C. 

A.-C. 

25 
13 

A.-C. 

15 

7i 

A.-C. 

A.-C. 

A.-C. 

22 
14 

C'^ 

Rinn^. 

SchwabachjB-;^ 
Tuning-fork. 

B.-C.  B.-C. 

B.-C. 

B.-C. 

B.-C. '  Equal  = 

22 

12 

33 
13 

C" 

32 
13 

C"' 

0         8 
14       14 

8 
11 

13       15        13 
17    1    16         14 

1 

c-     c      a 

(ialton  ly*5 

c-  1    C 

a 

C"  1    C"  1    C*' 

Weber  = 

Galton 

'  2 

AVeber  in  the  af- 
fected ear. 

Ave 

rage  n< 

jrmal  e 

ar. 

Average  case 

of  otitis  media  punilenta  re- 
currens. 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper-tone  limit  is  slightly  impaired  in  the  scheme;  this  is  in 
pin^  with  the  author's  fi    **  *       .....  .  . 

Normal  and  Diseased  Ear/' 


keeping  with^the  author's  findings  as  described  in  the  article  *'  The  Upper  tone  Limit  in  the 
al  I    ^  ^' 
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In  disease  of  the  sound-perceiving  apparatus  the  following  reactions  will 
serve  as  a  type  : 


A.-C. 

A.-C. 

A.-C. 

A.-C. 

A.  C '  A.-C. 

12 
4 

.17 
6 

18 
7 

21 
6 

15 
4 

10 
2 

(T 

C 

C' 

C 

Qm 

C^ 

Gallon  2.7 

Weber  in  the  bet- 
ter-hearing ear. 

Rinn6. 


Schwabach  i  ^•;^; 
Tuning-fork. 


Average  case  of  otitis  interna. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  an  affection  of  both  the  sound-conducting  and 
sound-perceiving  apparatus,  both  upper-  and  lower-tone  limits  are  contracted, 
the  duration  of  B.-C.  is  impaired,  B.-C.  is  better  than  A.-C.  (— Rinn6)  for 
the  lower  forks,  while  A.-C.  is  better  than  B.-C.  (+Rinn6)  for  the  higher 
forks,  and  both  the  higher  and  deeper  tones  of  speech  are  imperfectly  heard. 
The  d^ree  in  which  one  or  the  other  apparatus  is  responsible  for  the  hard- 
ness of  hearing  is  indicated  by  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance  of  the  results 
of  the  functional  tests  to  the  reactions  given  by  the  one  or  the  other  type  of 
disease. 

In  the  matter  of  locating  the  lesion  in  any  particular  portion  of  the  sound- 
perceiving  apparatus  much  nas  yet  to  be  learned,  but  the  following  deductions 
seem  to  be  well  established  as  the  result  of  post-mortem  examinations  of  cases 
clinically  observed  before  death  :  word-deafness  points  to  involvement  of  the 
cortical  areas ;  lower-  and  upper-tone  limits  fairly  well  preserved  with  deaf- 
ness for  forks  of  middle  register  and  greatly  impaired  B.-C.  indicate  involve- 
ment of  the  nerve-stem  (Gradenigo) ;  disturbances  of  equilibrium  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  any  pathological  process  causing  irritation  of  the  terminal 
filaments  in  the  vestibule  or  ampullse,  of  the  nerve-fibers  in  the  auditory 
nerve-stem  (Kreidl),  or  of  the  central  origin  of  the  nerve  (Hillairet) ;  jmtho- 
logical  processes  involving  the  cochlea  alone  do  not  induce  vertigo  (Gradenigo) ; 
the  cochlea  is  the  only  part  specialized  for  the  perception  of  sound,  as  the 
retina  is  for  light,  and  its  total  destruction  is  followed  by  total  deafness ;  it  is 
prolmble  that  the  lower  notes  are  perceived  at  the  cupola,  and  the  higher 
notes  at  the  base. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  diagnosis  these  deductions  should  be  borne  in 
mind  while  studying  the  results  of  the  functional  testing,  remembering  always, 
however,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  disease  is  in  the 
labyrinth,  nerve-trunk,  or  central  course  (Politzer). 

In  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone,  the  escape  of  ccrebro-spinal  fluid  is  not 
essential  (Gruber),  and  no  certain  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  anatomical 
situation,  gravity,  or  the  subsequent  behavior  of  the  iracture  can  be  drawn 
from  the  external  ap|)earances  in  the  ear  and  from  the  functional  disturbances 
(Schmidt).  In  most  cases  both  the  internal  and  middle  ear  are  affected 
together  (Schmidt).  Fracture  may  occur  without  loss  of  hearing  (J.  E.  Shep- 
pard)  if  the  labyrinth  is  not  involved  in  the  fracture  line. 

The  diplacuses  are,  in  the  author's  experience,  usually  due  to  affections  of 
the  middle  ear,  as  in  a  case  recently  observed  of  diplacusis  echoiea  coming  on 
daring  the  acme  of  an  attack  of  otitis  media  subacuta. 

The  neuroses  are  recognized  by  their  symptoms  and  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tional condition  of  the  patient. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  above  few  remarks  in  connection  with  those  o^«\ 
symptomatology,  the  diagnosis,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  shouL^ 
not  offer  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  conscientious  observer. 

Prognosis* — The  prognosis  is  always  hopeful  in  those  cases  in  whic^Tj 
there  has  been  no  destruction  of  the  anatomical  elements,  as  in  anemia,  neura  s^ 
thenia,  etc. ;  always  unfavorable  in  those  cases  in  which  such  destruction  Yk^mji 
taken  place.     The  condition  remaining  after  a  trial  of  treatment  of  modersL^^ 
duration  is  apt  to  be  the  condition  that  will  remain  permanently,  except  in 
the  case  of  hemorrhage,  where  repeated  attacks  will  tend  to  further  impair- 
ment of  hearing. 

Amelioration  may  and  usually  does  take  place  in  the  other  symptoms, 
such  as  vertigo ;  but  the  hearing  improves  only  so  far  as  the  anatomical  ele- 
ments develop  recuperative  power,  and  when  that  power  is  exhausted,  im- 
provement ceases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  anemia  of  the  labyrinth  is  in  most  cases 
practically  that  of  the  treatment  of  general  anemia,  as  in  the  anemia  and 
oligemia  following  gestation  and  parturition.  In  the  local  anemia  due  to 
aneurysm  or  atheroma  very  little  can  be  done ;  when  due  to  pressure  brought 
on  by  changes  in  the  middle  ear,  operative  interference  to  relieve  that  pressure, 
if  possible,  should  be  undertaken. 

Hyperemia,  if  acute,  should  be  met  by  local  blood-letting,  purgation,  and 
rest  at  the  same  time  that  the  diet  is  liinited  and  stimulants  interdicted.  The 
causative  agency  should  always  be  searched  for  and  corrected  as  far  as  possi- 
ble on  general  lines.  Regulation  of  the  diet  and  bowels,  curtailment  or  denial 
of  stimulants,  and  correct  ordering  of  the  care  of  the  body  and  method  of 
life  are  always  indicated  and  procluce  the  best  results. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  labyrinth  should  be  treated,  until  the  acute  symp- 
toms subside  and  absorption  begins,  by  complete  bodily  rest,  local  blood- 
letting, purgation,  hot  foot-baths,  limitation  of  diet,  and  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  all  stimulants,  alcohol,  tobacco,  etc.  Later,  com|)arative  rest  and 
abstention  from  mental  or  physical  work,  with  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
bowels,  will  do  more  to  favor  absorption  than  the  administration  of  drugs. 
Should  this  method  of  treatment  be  found  impracticable,  or  conjointly  with 
it,  iodid  of  potassium  in  gradually  increasing  doses  has  given  the  best  results 
in  the  author's  hands.  Pilocarpin  has  been  strongly  advocatefl  by  some 
authors,  given  either  by  the  mouth  or  hypoderniaticidly,  beginning  with  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  daily  and  working  up  until  the  physio- 
logical effect  is  obtained,  when  the  patient  is  held  to  that  dosage  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time. 

In  the  hyperplastic  form  of  labyrinthitis,  regulation  of  diet  and  digestion, 
of  the  bowels,  and  denial  of  stimulants,  counter-irritation  over  the  mastoid, 
and  attempts  to  provoke  derivation  and,  most  important,  the  attempted 
removal  of  the  cause.  Resolution  may  be  encouraged  by  the  administration 
of  iodid  {)f  potassium  or  of  pilocarpin,  if  these  are  not  contra-indicated  by 
the  condition  causing  the  lesion  or  by  the  state  of  health  of  the  imtient. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  the  exudative  form  of  labyrinthitis  a^  much 
should  be  done  as  possible  to  decrease  the  intensity  of  the  attack  and  to 
limit  the  extension  of  the  process.  This  in  most  cases  amounts  to  very  little. 
Rest  in  bed  is  imp(»rative,  limitation  of  the  diet,  cardiac  sedatives,  diapho- 
retics, regulaticm  of  the  Ix^wels,  and  derivatives  not  contra-indicated  by  the 
general  ccmdition.  After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  resolution  is  to 
be  encouraged  by  the  continuance  of  rest,  light  but  nourishing  diet,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  excretory  organs,  and  the  administration  of  those  remedies 
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known  to  have  an  effect  on  the  pathological  deposits  and  new  formations, 
sach  as  the  iodid  of  potash,  mercurj'^,  pilocarpin,  etc. 

The  regeneration  of  the  affected  nerve-elements  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  administration  of  the  various  nerve-stimulants  and  nerve-foods,  such  as 
strychnia,  phosphorus,  etc. 

The  principal  treatment  for  concussion  and  fracture  is  rest  and  the  meet- 
ing of  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

The  treatment  of  acoustic  neurasthenia  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  general 
neurasthenic  condition.  The  general  health  should  be  improved  by  all  the 
means  at  our  command.  The  author  has  found  that  the  feeling  of  well-being 
produced  by  the  administration  of  gelsemium  is  a  very  important  aid  in 
inducing  the  patient  to  attempt  and  to  adhere  to  those  regulations  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  this  much  hope<l-for  improvement ;  it  should  be  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  the  fluid  extract.  Strychnia  has  produced  only  a 
temporary  improvement  in  the  author's  hands.  The  general  health  must  be 
improved  if  any  permanent  betterment  is  to  be  attained,  and  gelsemium  has 
the  power  of  stimulating  the  ambition  of  the  neurasthenic  to  the  extent  of 
accomplishing  the  tasks  necessarily  set  for  this  purpose. 

Hysteria  requires  the  administration  of  those  reme<lies — pharmaceutical, 
psychical,  and  physical — usually  recommended  for  use  in  the  general  con- 
dition. 

The  various  other  neuroses,  reflex  and  otherwise,  are  to  be  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  cause. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the 
sound-perceiving  apparatus  by  means  of  electricity,  phono-massage,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  imperfectly  tried  reme<lies  has  not  been  touched 
upon  by  the  writer.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  these  remedies  has  been  much  doubted  by  very  many 
competent  otologists  who  have  given  them  fair  trial,  and  that  certain  dis- 
advantages in  their  use  have  been  discovered  in  some  conditions.  Further 
attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  them  as  remedial  agencies. 

The  treatment  of  deaf-mutism  consists  in  the  removal  of  any  curable 
pathological  conditions  found  to  exist  in  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  and 
the  impnnement  of  what  hearing  power  still  remains  in  the  sound-perceiving 
apparatus.  Chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  is  especially  prevalent 
among  those  mute  from  acquired  deafness,  and  should  receive  competent 
attention  to  prevent  fatal  results.  Urbantschitsch  has  recommended  sys- 
tematic acoustic  instruction  by  the  pronunciation  of  vowels,  consonants, 
single  words,  and  sentences ;  the  instruction  to  be  given  for  a  short  time  two 
or  three  times  daily.  Politzer  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  may  be  the  means 
of  effecting  a  modulation  in  speech,  but  that  the  hearing  cannot  be  affected 
thereby,  because  it  has  generally  been  lost  through  processes  which  have  run 
their  course  and  have  left  behind  irreparable  anatomical  changes. 
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OPERATIONS  ON  THE  AX7BI0LE. 

Aoricular  appendages  are  composed  either  of  fat  or  cartilage  cove:ared 
with  skin  (Fig.  520).     Their  removal  for  cosmetic  effect  by  an  elliptmcal 
incision  is  usually  simple.     If  they  are    cartilaginous,  the  cartilage  ofTten 
extends  inward  quite  deeply,  but  the  removal  of  the  whole  is  unnece88a-"Hry ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  cartilage  just  below  the  level  of  the  surround,  mng 
surface  and  suture  the  skin. 

Coloboma  of  the  lobule  may  be  congenital  or  acquired,  the  la^fct«r 
usually  caused  by  heavy  ear-rings,  which  have  slowly  cut  their  way  ci^ut. 
The  operation  for  both  varieties  is  practically  the  same  (Fig.  521).  ^ZJut 
a  strip  of  skin  from  a  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  lobule  and  turn  it  down  ;  fwrom 
the  same  point,  a,  freshen  the  edges  as  far  as  6  by  removing  a  thin  sti-ip; 


Fig.  521.— Op<iratioD  for  coloboma  of  lobole. 


Fir;.  .'i2<^  — Polyotia  <»f  uurioiilar  ap- 
pi'n«lnK«'«.  (•on>istiim  of  the  iiipplf-lfke 
out'^Towths  in  front  of  the  oar  (v. 
Amnion  I. 


Fiu.  522.— sinellen's  damp  for  bloodluhS  operation 
on  the  lids  or  lobule. 


suture  the  lobule  at  r  and  (f  by  traiisfixinj;  sutures,  then  suture  a  to  h  l)y  fine 
sutuH's,  and  tin*  skin  at  any  gJipinjr  spots  also  by  fine  sutures.     The  results 
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in  the  acquired  fissures  are  almost  perfect ;  but  in  the  congenital  variety  are 
not  so  good,  as  the  edges  of  these  fissures  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  atrophied. 
Hemorrhage  during  the  operation  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  enclosing  the 
lobule  in  a  Snellen's  clamp  (Fig.  522). 

Fissures  of  the  auricle^  either  congenital  or  the  result  of  traumatism, 
may  be  corrected  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  lobule. 

Macrotiay  or  abnormally  large  auricle,  has  been  improved  by  Schwartze 
in  the  following  way  :  An  elliptical  piec^  of  the  cartilage  was  removed  from  the 
fossa  of  the  helix,  and  then  a  triangular  piece  from  the  helix  well  into  the 
concha ;  the  edges  were  then  united  by  deep  sutures. 

Projecting  Auricle. — To  tie  down  an  auricle  which  is  protruding  from 
the  head  make  two  concave  incisions  5  cm.  long  behind  the  ear,  one  on  the 
mastoid  1  cm.  backward,  and  one  on  the  auricle  1  cm.  forward,  with  the  con- 
cavities facing  each  other,  the  cuts  uniting  above  and  below  at  acute  angles. 
Dissect  off  this  skin,  loosen  the  remaining  skin  at  the  edges  for  0.5  cm., 
unite  the  edge  by  sutures,  press  firmly  into  position  by  iodoform  gauze,  and 
bandage  the  auricle  firmly  against  the  skull.^ 

Gnx)ving  or  excising  a  segment  of  the  cartilage  in  the  fossa  of  the  helix 
is  needful  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  previous  operation. 

Defects  of  the  auricle  can  rarely  be  benefited,  because  the  defect  is 
.usually  too  great  to  be  improved  by  plastic  surgery.  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  a  feirly  well-formed  auricle  is  simply  adherent  to  the  skull  and  can 
be  dissected  off ;  a  flap  of  skin  can  then  be  inserted  behind  and  a  consider- 
able gain  in  appearance  thus  obtained. 

Congenital  fistula,  a  remnant  of  tlie  fetal  first  branchial  cleft,  only 
requires  surgical  interference  when  the  secretion  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  a 
serious  inconvenience,  ^vhen  there  is  retention  and  the  formation  of  a  large 
cyst,  or  when  the  fistula  becomes  infected  and  suppurates.  In  such  cases  the 
only  effectual  course  is  to  dissect  out  the  entire  epithelial  lining  of  the  tract, 
which  usually  extends  quite  deeply,  one-half  inch  or  more.  In  two  cases 
which  I  operated  upon  the  removal  of  the  deepest  portion  of  the  fistula 
exposed  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

Wounds  of  the  auricle  usually  heal  wonderfully  well,  even  if  deep  in 
the  cartilage.  Wounds  at  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  if  granulating,  are  liable 
to  cause  stenosis  or  atresia,  which  must  be  guarded  against  by  packing,  cau- 
terization, removal  of  granulations,  or  by  grafting  of  skin. 

Fibroma  of  the  lobule,  ear-ring  tumor  or  keloid,  requires  complete 
removal  by  taking  out  a  triangular  piece  of  the  lobule ;  any  portion  of  the 
new  growth  left  will  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  tumor.  Pass  a  narrow-bladed 
knife  through  the  lobule  in  healthy  tissue  above  the  middle  of  the  tumor  and 
incise  through  the  base  of  the  lobule  in  healthy  tissue ;  do  the  same  on  the 
opposite  side  and  bring  the  parts  together  by  deep  sutures.  The  operation  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  for  coloboma,  except  in  the  care  necessary  to  excise 
all  of  the  growth ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  narrow  flap  of  healthy  skin 
and  insert  it  on  the  edge  of  the  lobule,  as  described  above  for  coloboma,  the 
disfiguring  notch  in  the  contour  of  tlie  lobule  will  be  avoided. 

Atheromatous,  dermoid,  and  serous  cysts  require  the  removal  of 
the  entire  cyst-wall  by  dissection. 

•  Angioma. — The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
growth  :  if  small  it  can  be  dissected  off  and  the  skin  sutured  over  the 
wound,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  by  the  thermocauter\^  or  by  electropuncture. 
Large  growths  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  auricle  may  require  am- 
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putation  of  the  portion  of  auricle  involved.  Occasionally  the  whole  auricle 
is  involved  in  a  mass  of  large  tortuous  blood-vessels  which  communicate 
freely  with  enlarged  and  irregular  arteries  arising  from  the  carotid.  In  these 
amputation  by  slow  dissection,  ligating  the  vessels  as  they  are  cut,  is  our  only 
resource ;  and  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  must  precede  the  ampu- 
tation. After  removal  of  the  auricle  the  deeper  tortuous  veins  can  be  ais- 
sected  out.  Then,  as  in  every  wound  involving  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  turn  a  flap  of  skin  into  the  meatus  to  prevent 
atresia  from  granulation-tissue. 

Bpithelial  Carcinoma. — Our  only  resource  is  early  extirpation  by  ex- 
cision ;  if  small,  excise  the  growth  with  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cartilage  ^ 
if  large,  amputation  of  the  entire  auricle  is  necessary,  and,  if  the  tissues 
within  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  are  involved,  the  entire  cartilaginous  meatus 
should  be  removed  with  the  auricle.  Any  infiltrated  glands  should  be  dis — 
sected  out.  If  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  is  involved,  a  plastic  operation 
should  supply  a  surface  of  skin,  at  least  on  one  side,  to  prevent  atresia. 

Some  cases  do  well,  and  I  have  followed  such  for  several  years  without 
there  being  any  recurrence ;  in  other  cases  there  is  a  rapid  return,  either  in  the 
cicatrix  or  in  the  meatus,  which  is  usually  fatal  in  a  few  months  from  involve- 
ment of  the  deeper  ear  and  brain  or  of  the  parotid  region.  A  recurrent 
growth,  small  and  isolated,  justifies  a  second  oj)eration  ;  but  a  rapid  recur- 
rence in  the  form  of  a  diffuse  infiltration,  usually  in  front  of  the  tragus,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  beyond  surgical  relief. 

OPERATIONS   ON   THE   MEATUS. 

Congenital  atresia  is  usually  associated  with  malformation  of  the 
auricle,  and  in  most  cases  also  with  malformation  of  the  middle  and  inner 
ears  from  imperfect  development.  This  internal  malformation  renders  sur- 
gical interference  inadvisable  except  in  the  rare,  simplest  forms  where  the 
closure  is  merely  by  a  thin  layer  r)f  skin  and  where  an  exploratory  puncture 
shows  there  is  no  fibrous  or  osseous  closure  further  in.  The  skin  can  then  l>e 
excised  by  a  circular  incision  as  near  the  periphery  as  possible,  or  quartered 
by  two  cross-cuts  and  the  triangular  flaps  excised  with  curved  scissors.  Bv 
either  method  great  difliculty  is  experienced  in  maintaining  the  oiKjning, 
which  can  only  be  done  l)v  keeping  a  tube,  riietallic  or  rubber,  in  the  jiassage 
until  the  skin  has  united  over  the  wound,  or  else  by  a  plastic  operation  insert- 
ing skin  from  the  concha  or  tragus.  Secondary  contraction  may  occur  unless 
combated  lon^  after  a|)parent  healing. 

Acquired  atresia  is  the  result  of  granulation-tissue  within  the  meatus, 
whi(rli,  uniting  across  the  passjige,  has  fused  into  a  connected  mass,  imder- 
gone  fibrous  organization,  an<l  been  covered  with  epidermis.  A  success- 
ful operation  here  depends  very  much  on  the  sjime  conditions  spoken  of 
under  congenital  atresia,  excej)t  that  there  is  no  question  of  malformation  of 
the  middle  and  inner  ears.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  occluding  membrane 
is  thin,  r^xy  to  -f^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  but  occasionally  the  entire  meatus 
is  converted  into  a  dense  fibrous  tissue.  If  the  membrane  is  thin,  the  sjmie 
operation  described  fin*  congenital  atresia  holds  good  ;  but  where  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  meatus  is  occluded  by  fibrous  tissue,  I  do  not  believe  anv 
operation  will  succeed  in  making  a  permanent  opening. 

Carcinoma  of  the  meatus  is  usually  of  the  epithelial  variety  and  an 
extension  of  the  same  disease  from  the  auricle.  If  it  involves  only  the  car- 
tilaginous meatus  it  can  be  removed  together  with  the  auricle  (see  Carcinoma 
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^f  the  auricle) ;  if  it  involves  the  osseous  meatus,  however,  an  operation  is, 
m  my  opinion,  unjustifiable,  as  it  cannot  be  successful  and  is  liable  to  set  up 
increased  activity  in  the  morbid  growth.  Varieties  of  carcinoma  of  the 
meatus  other  than  epithelial  are  extensions  of  the  disease  from  neighboring 
parts,  usually  from  the  parotid  gland. 

GranttlationSy  inflammatory  growths  of  granulation-tissue,  are  usually 
an  expression  of  some  other  trouble — deep-seated  inflammation  and  often 
caries ;  but  their  removal  is  demanded  to  give  exit  to  pus  or  to  get  at  the 
deeper  disease.  If  pedunculated  they  can  be  cut  off*  with  a  No.  30  or  33 
copper  wire  in  a  Wilde's  snare,  or  removed  by  evulsion  with  forceps  or 
curetted  away.  Cocain  in  10  per  cent,  solution  is  useful  both  for  local 
anesthesia  and  to  diminish  the  blee<ling.  After  the  removal  the  underlying 
disease  requires  its  appropriate  treatment ;  and  until  this  is  cured  the  possi- 
bility of  recurrence  is  not  excluded. 

JSxoetoses. — Their  removal  is  demanded  only  when  they  close  the 
meatus,  thus  producing  serious  impairment  of  hearing,  or  when  there  is  sup- 
puration of  the  deeper  structures  and  the  growth  prevents  the  evacuation  of 
pus. 

If  distinctly  pedunculated,  it  may  be  possible  to  separate  them  by  placing 
a  small  osteotome  against  the  i>edicle  and  fracturing  this  by  a  sharp  blow  from 
a  mallet,  then  removing  the  growth  with  forceps.  If  not  pedunculated,  the 
growth  can  be  best  reached  by  deflecting  the  auricle  and  cartilaginous  meatus 
forward.  This  is  done  by  beginning  at  the  extreme  upper  anterior  edge  of 
the  auricle  and  carrying  an  incision  ^  cm.  from  the  auricle  behind,  around, 
and  down  to  the  lower  wall  of  the  meatus  through  the  skin ;  then  dissecting 
off*  the  auricle  without  the  periosteum  until  the  meatus  is  reached,  when  the 
periosteum  is  incised  close  to  the  meatus  above  and  .behind  and  separate<l  to- 
gether with  the  cartilaginous  meatus  from  the  bone  until  the  exostosis  is 
reached.  This  can  then  be  thoroughly  exposed  by  drawing  the  separated 
auricle  and  meatus  forward  with  a  long  flat  hook.  The  growth  can  now  be 
removed  by  chisels  and  mallet  or  by  burrs  on  a  surgical  engine.  Strict 
asepsis  is,  of  course,  necessary.  After  removal  the  periosteiim  should  be 
carefully  replaced  together  with  the  cartilaginous  meatus,  the  auricle  stitched 
into  position,  a  light  packing  of  dry  iodoform  gauze  placed  in  the  meatus  to 
retain  the  periosteum  firmly  against  the  bone,  and  an  aseptic  dressing  applied 
over  the  whole  ear  and  mastoid.  The  frequency  of  dressings  must  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  ear  :  with  suppuration,  daily  dressings  are  necessary. 

Hyperostosis,  a  general  hyperplasia  of  the  bone,  is  particularly  liable 
to  occur  with  chronic  suppurations  of  the  tympanum  ;  and  if  the  hyi>erostosi8 
closes  the  meatus  an  operation  may  be  a  vital  indication  to  prevent  retention 
of  pus. 

In  such  cases  two  methods  are  applicable.  One  is  to  drill  through  the 
growth  in  the  meatus  with  a  surgical  engine  and  enlarge  the  opening  by 
burrs.  This  has  been  done  with  success  :  but  the  oi)ening  thus  obtained  is  a 
small  one  which,  becoming  covered  with  granulations,  is  kept  open  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and,  as  the  hyperplastic  process  in  the  bone  will  probably  continue,  a 
renewed  closure  is  likely  to  occur  even  when  the  seat  of  operation  has  healed 
well. 

The  other  method  is  to  do  a  full  tympano-mastoid  exenteration  (see  page 
796),  removing  all  the  hyperostosis  on  the  posterior  wall.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  making  a  large  meatus,  of  enabling  one  to  treat  the  underlying 
tympanic  disease,  if  there  is  one,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  is  much  more 
likely  to  put  a  stop  to  further  hyperplasia  of  the  bone. 
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Exostosis  Cartilaginese. — Still  a  third  form  of  osseous  growth        '^ 
occasionally  found  in  the  meatus,  apparently  congenital  and   probably  •—   de- 
veloped from  a  renmant  of  fetal  cartilage.     To  the  American  OtoIogi^Hr\ca\ 
Society  in  July,  1893  and   1894,  I  reported  four  cases  of  osseous  growi^^rsAV, 
three  on  the  mastoid  wall  of  the  meatus  and  one  apparently  arising  from  the 

tympanum ;  they  differed  from  ordinary  exostoses  in  being  covered  MSi^s^^th 
cartilage  and  in  lying  free  or  but  slightly  attached  to  the  cavities  of  the  i^=at  sun 
rounding  hone.  They  were  removed  by  exposing  them  by  displacement  zJI  of 
the  auricle  forward  and  then  extracting  them  with  forceps,  without  any  cz^  q^^ 
ting  of  the  bone.  A  full  description  and  discussion  of  them  can  be  founc"-^^  Jy- 
the  Tramcwtions,  1893  and  1894. 

Foreign  bodies  can,  in  most  c^ses,  be  removed  by  syringing,  and  r^  -t^j^ 
should  be  tried  in  all  cases  ;  instrumental  interference  is  unjustifiable  exi  — ^^ 
when  syringing  fails,  either  from  the  body  being  firmly  impacted  or  becon^.  Jtjg 
impacted  by  swelling  from  moisture.    In  these  exceptional  cases  the  ingenu#/i^ 
of  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  adapt  his  instrument  to  tie 
peculiarities  of  the  foreign  body  and  its  position  in  the  meatus.     In  childrer^^ 
and  nervow*^  adults  a  general  ane^theiic  is  often  required,  especially  if  ik<^ 
meatus  is  irritated  from  previous  injurious  manipulations.  ^ 

Angular  toothed  forceps  are  adapted  to  bits  of  wood,  grass,  or  similar 
objects.  The  wire  loop  of  a  snare  can  sometimes  be  passed  around  a  pebble, 
and  it  can  thus  be  gradually  rolled  out.  A  small  sharp  hook  is  very  useful 
for  peas  and  beans ;  a  blunt  hook  for  beads. 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  common  instruments;  but  in  a  difficult  case 
the  surgeon's  armamentarium  can  scarcely  be  too  large.  Occasionally  a  foreign 
body  is  so  firmly  impacted  in  the  deeper  meatus  or  tympanum  that  it  cannot 
be  displaced  by  any  instrument  through  the  meatus,  either  through  lack  of 
space  to  exert  sufficient  force,  or  through  the  body's  having  been  forced 
beyond  the  narrowest  part  of  the  meatus  and  then  having  swollen,  or  through 
its  having  been  impacted  within  the  tympanum.  In  such  cases  the  auricle 
and  cartilaginous  meatus  should  be  displaced,  as  already  descrilied  under 
exostoses  ;  free  access  is  thus  gained  to  both  osseous  meatus  and  tympanum, 
and  instruments  adapted  to  the  lx>dy  can  now  be  used  with  success.  By  this 
method  I  have  successfully  removed  impacted  glass,  a  tooth,  and  several  flat- 
tened bullets  from  the  tympanum,  and  swollen  vegetable  substances  from  the 
deeper  canal,  which  it  was  physically  impossible  to  have  got  out  through  the 
cartilaginous  meatus. 

OPERATIONS   ON   THE   TYMPANUM. 

Paracentesis. — (Jood  illumination  by  means  of  a  reflector  and  specu- 
lum is  necessiiry.  Asepsis  in  regard  to  meatus,  auricle,  hands,  and  instru- 
ments should  be  practised.  The  pain  of  the  operation  is  very  variable ;  if 
the  drum  meml)rane  is  bulging  extremely  from  the  pressure  of  secretion,  its 
sensitiveness  is  often  so  reduced  that  but  little  pain  is  felt ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  very  much  thickened  by  infiltration,  the  pain  is  often  severe.  The 
natural  sensitiveness  varies  also  in  different  parts,  being  least  in  the  lower 
half  of  th(»  niembrano  luul  greatest  in  the  posterior  superior  ouadrant  just 
behind  the  short  process.  The  operation  is  so  rapidly  performea  that  narco- 
sis is  often  unnecessary  ;  but  with  children,  with  the  timid,  or  where  the 
drum  membrane  is  much  infiltrated,  primary  etherization  is  desirable. 

The  object  to  be  attained  is  a  cut  through  the  drum  membrane,  in  length 
from  (me-(|uarter  to  one-half  of  its  diameter,  and  made  in  such  a  direction  that 
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both  the  radial  and  circnlar  fibers  of  tht*  iiienibriiiKi  jjmpria  shall  he  incised, 
thereby  insurin|^  a  tili^litly  gapioj^  wuunil  i'wmx  the  nirjtmctiini  of  both  sets 
of  filxTs,  fat'ilitatmtj  drainage.  The  ehier  ditticuhies  \d'  the  (operation  ore 
(1)  the  jndgiiijjr  of  the  (hstuiice,  as  only  monocular  viBiori  can  be  used,  and 
{2)  getting  the  hieision  king  enough,  allowance  not  being  made  for  tlie  iuoli- 
nation  of  the  menibrane.  The  tirst  I'an  be  uvereonie  by  ki-eping  the  point  of 
the  knife  in  slight  nitvtion  as  it  is  passerl  ddwn  the  nieatus,  when,  as  the  point 
touehes  the  inenil)rane»  its  motion  is  arrested  and  the  pnneture  is  immediately 
made  by  a  slight  thrust.  The  second  is  obviated  by  eontinuhig  to  pass  the 
knife  slightly  iinvanl  as  the  ent  is  made  downward.  Before  withdrawing  the 
knife  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  pressed  apart  to  prevent  their  a<Hier- 
ing  witti  the  slight  bleeding  whieli  ensni's* 

Altliough  various  instruments  with  and  without  guards  have  been  pro- 
posed^ nothing  in  my  opininn  is  so  simple  and  good  as  the  originnl  paraeente* 
Bit^-needle  of  Schwartzu,  a  small  lanee-shaped  knife,  tlie  shank  of  wlneh  is 
5  cm,  long,  bent  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees  and  inseitcnl  in  a  handle  10  em. 
long.  For  enlarging  an  existing  peHbration  or  an  insntlii^ient  jinnetnre  the 
blunt-poiiited,  sbghtly  eurved  dilatatiundiuife  of  Schwartze  cannot  be  im- 
provet!. 

The  point  of  election  for  the  operation  will  depend  upon  the  object  sought 
to  be  aeeomplished.  The  most  eommon  ohjeet  is  evsieuation  of  secretion,  and 
for  this,  if  the  di'uni  nicndninie  is  greatly  bulging,  the  cut  shonld  be  made 
tlirongh  the  most  prf>minent  pn^jeetion  ;  \\\  however,  there  is  no  very  eon- 
e^|neuous  l»nlging  it  shniiid  be  through  tlie  posterior  lower  ([uadmnt,  beginning 
a  little  al>ove  ihe  Tmdio,  midway  l>etwein  that  and  the  periphery,  and  con- 
tinued slightly  *>blic|uely  downwjiril  to  the  lower  peripliery  ;  this  secures  the 
most  thorough  evacuation  and  drainiige.  In  paracentesis  of  the  upper  poste- 
rior quadrant,  which  is  never  advi.sable  except  with  a  bulging  at  that  point, 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  ossi(*les,  especially  the  ariienlation  of  the  incus  and 
staj^>es,  requires  that  the  operation  be  drtne  with  great  caution  against  too  deep 
a  thrust  into  the  tympanum.  A  jniracentesis  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
membrane  is  never  advisid)le  except  where  there  is  a  distinct  1> ladder-like 
protrusion  of  the  membrane  at  that  situation,  which  is  extremely  rare  ;  an 
0[>ening  at  this  point  evacuates  very  insufficiently  the  secretion  rollccting  pos- 
terior to  the  t>pening.  When  the  drum  membrane  is  much  inliltrated  it  may 
l_>e  advisiible  in  except ioiud  eases  to  make  a  cross-cut,  thus  givij>g  a  triangular 
flap,  wluchj  being  pressed  back^  will  keep  the  oi)ening  patent  i\yv  a  longer 
time. 

The  tympanum  having  been  thas  openeth  if  the  secretion  is  thin  and  under  any  degree 

0  f  p  re-^sure ,  i  i  w  i  1 1  e  vn en  ate  i  ts  el  f  f  n*  el  y  ;  a  n  d  i  f  th  e  En  stai-  h  i  a  n  t  u  t)e  I)  e  open ,  Blight 
influtiou  by  Valsalrii'!*  ini'thod  will  cmnjdete  the  evaeuati^tii,  and  the  air  will  pass  out 
^vithout  raieH,  with  the  eh  iiraet  eristic  perioral  inn- whi6*tk\  If  the  secretion  is  thick  and 
adhi:*sive  or  if  the  F'ustachian  tube  is  closech  it  may  be  neecj^sary  to  u^e  the  catheter, 
through  which  injections  of  warm  sodinni-chlorid  solution  (i  of  I  per  cent,),  boric-acid 
iiolution  (5  per  cent.),  or  some  other  mild  and  wfirm  antij^eptic  solution  may  be  used. 
11 5^  own  practice  varies*  with  tlie  case.     In  otitis  media  acuta  with  a  thin  bloody  serum 

1  content  myself  with  followinp^  the  ()araceritesi,s  hy  simple  drainage  by  means  of 
R  wick  of  corrni*iive-sublimate  cotton,  without  inflatitm  of  any  kind  ;  with  a  simple  acut« 
^Ifumon  with(>ut  cong:e*«tion  and  witli  marked  retraction  uf  the  drum  membrane  due  to 
■closure  of  the  Elustachian  tube  (hydrops,  ex  vacuo),  I  Ui^e  innderatc  inflation — most 
coniroonly  hy  the  catheter,  heeaune  the  force  of  the  inflation  with  this  is  i*o  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  surgeon — ^although  with  ehildren  or  timid  persons  Politzer^a 
intJation  may  he  necessary.  In  rhronie  catarrhal  cases  where  the  secretion  is  thick, 
often  jelly-like  and  adliesive,  injeetions  hy  the  cal luster  are  frequently  neces.Hary  to 
*often  and  wash  out  tlie  masses,  and  aspiration  from  the  meatus  by  means  of  Siegle's 
upeculum  will  sotnetimes  Bssiet  the  evacuation  j  but  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  any 
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extreme  congestion  from  the  suction.  In  acute  suppurations  I  avoid  inflations  «t  first; 
and  if  the  secretion  is  too  abundant  and  thick  to  Lne  absorbed  by  a  short  wick,  use  hot 
syringing,  especially  if  there  is  much  pain. 

Although  {)aracente8is  is  most  frequently  used  for  evacuation  of  serum, 
mucus,  and  pus  from  the  tympanum  (and  in  all  of  these  conditions  is  indis- 
pensable, and  in  the  case  of  the  last  often  life-saving),  it  is  also  occasionally 
useful  for  enabling  us  to  get  into  the  tympanum  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  divid- 
ing synechifiB,  (2^  removing  intratympanic  polypi,  (3)  relieving  anomalies  in 
tension  of  the  drum  membrane. 

To  get  at  synechice  a  short  incision  should  be  made  as  near  their  attach- 
ment as  possible  and  the  adhesions  divided  by  passing  a  curved  or  right- 
angled  knife  through  the  opening.  For  intraiympanic  polypi  a  large  opening, 
often  with  an  extended  cross-cut,  is  necessary — its  situation  dependent  on 
the  seat  of  the  polypus.  Anomalies  in  tension  may  be  either  increased  or 
diminished  tension.  For  the  former,  incision  of  the  posterior  fold  as  pro- 
posed by  Lucae  requires  that  the  fold  should  be  pierced  close  to  the  periphery 
directly  behind  the  short  process  and  the  cut  continued  downward  through 
the  whole  fold ;  although  injury  of  the  chorda  tympani  may  result,  it  is  of 
absolutely  no  importance.  For  diminished  tension  numerous  small  incisions 
in  the  most  relaxed  portion  of  the  membrane  have  l)een  advised  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  tension  by  the  resulting  cicatrices.  Neither  of  these 
operations  for  tension  have,  however,  received  general  approval,  as  they  but 
imperfectly  relieve  a  single  one  of  several  pathological  conditions  which 
produce  the  deafness. 

Tenotomy  of  the  tensor  tymposii  muscle  for  the  relief  of  deafness 
and  subjective  noises  produced  by  sclerosis  or  adhesive  processes  in  the 
tympanum  is  of  slight,  if  any,  value.  In  my  own  hands  it  proved  so  worth- 
less that  I  gave  it  up  years  ago.  It  can  only  relieve  the  retracted  condition 
of  the  drum  membrane ;  while  we  now  know  that  the  important  patholc^cal 
changes  are  on  the  inner  wall,  especially  about  the  base  of  the  stapes,  and 
that  these  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  ojieration.  Almost  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  tenotomy  of  the  stapedius  muscle ;  in  a  few  exceptional  cases 
I  have  seen  a  certain  degree  of  relief  to  subjective  noises  and  vertigo  by 
this  operation,  where  the  stajiedius  was  greatly  thickened  by  cicatricial  tissue 
resulting  from  previous  suppurations  and  where  the  condition  could  be  diag- 
nosticated by  clirect  inspection  through  a  large  perforation  of  the  drum 
membrane. 

Tenotomy  of  the  tensor  is  performed  best  in  the  posterior  superior  quad- 
rant by  incising  the  membrane  parallel  with  the  manubrium,  just  behind  and 
a  little  below  the  short  process ;  the  tenotome  is  then  inserted  through  the 
o|)ening  toward  the  tympanic  roof  and  with  its  edge  forward  until  the  head 
of  the  malleus  is  felt ;  it  is  then  rotated  forward  until  it  engages  the  tendon 
of  the  muscle,  which  can  be  severed  with  a  slight  sa^\^ng  motion.  As  the 
tendon  is  cut  through  it  is  felt  to  yield,  and  the  manubrium  with  the  drum 
membrane  will  be  felt  and  seen  to  move  outward  more  freely  than  before. 
By  far  the  best  tenotome  is  Schwartze's. 

Tenotomy  of  the  stapedius  can  be  done  with  any  small  straight 
knife  or  with  a  paracentesis-neeflle  when  the  sta])es  lies  low  and  is  exposed 
through  a  large  perforation. 

Excision  of  Parts  or  the  Whole  of  the  Conducting  Mechanism. 
— These  operations  should  be  carefully  divided  into — 

(1)  Excisions  for  the  relief  of  deafness  otherwise  incurable. 
v2)  Excisions  for  existing  tynij)anic  suppurations. 
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Under  the  first  head  the  operations  are  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
removing  parts  of  the  conducting  apparatus  which  have  become  so  immovable 
by  disease  that  they  prevent  vibrations  from  reaching  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  diseases  producing  this  immobility  are  (a)  adhesive  inflammations 
(thickenings,  calcifications,  adhesions),  the  result  of  previous  tympanic  sup- 
purations and  catarrhs ;  (6)  the  obscure  pathological  process  known  as  sclerosis, 
the  imjportant  characteristics  of  which  are  changes  on  the  inner  (labyrinthine) 
wall  of  the  tympanum  and  about  the  niche  and  footnplate  of  the  stapes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  full  history  of  the  various  operations 
which  have  been  proposed;  they  can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
excision  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  malleus ;  of  the  incus ;  of  the  long 
process  of  the  incus  ;  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  malleus,  and  incus  ;  of  the 
stapes ;  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes. 

The  methods  of  operating  will  be  considered  later,  as  they  are  the  same 
whether  done  for  deafness  or  for  suppurations,  except  that  in  the  former, 
with  a  healthy  drum  membrane,  the  strictest  asepticism  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

In  regard  to  the  operations  for  deaihees,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  in 
neither  the  adhesive  nor  the  sclerotic  diseases  have  the  results  equalled  the 
expectations  of  their  originators  or  received  general  recognition  by  otologists. 
In  adhesive  inflammations  occasionally  fair  and  even  good  results  are  ob- 
tained (see  page  738) ;  but  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  as  yet,  and  the 
indications  for  or  against  the  operation  are  not  established.  In  sclerosis  any 
degree  of  success  is  so  rare  and  the  failures  so  many  that  for  my  own  part 
I  have  given  up  all  varieties  of  the  operation  for  this  disease. 

With  our  present  pathological  knowledge  only  two  of  the  operations  for 
deafness  are  worthy  of  consideration  : 

(1)  Excision  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  malleus,  and  incus,  leaving  the 
stapes  in  position. 

(2^  Excision  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes. 
Whicn  to  adopt  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  individual  case.  If 
the  rigidity  exists  in  the  malleus  and  incus  and,  after  their  removal,  the 
stapes  is  found  by  the  probe  to  be  freely  movable,  it  should  be  left  in  posi- 
tion ;  if,  however,  it  is  immovably  fixed  and  not  to  be  released  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  adhesions  of  the  crura  to  the  niche,  the  only  hope  of  success  is  in 
removal  of  this  bone  also. 

For  tympanic  suppurations,  removal  of  parts  of  the  conducting  mech- 
anism is  merely  fulfilling  the  well-recognized  surgical  laws  of  removing 
obstructions  to  the  thorough  evacuation  of  pus  so  as  to  get  surgical  cleanli- 
ness and  remove  diseased  bone  (microbic  foci)  which  keeps  up  the  infection. 
It  is  especially  indicated  where  the  suppuration  is  in  the  epi tympanum  or 
attic ;  for  the  head  of  the  malleus,  the  incus  and  stapes,  the  tensor  tympani 
and  stapedius  muscles,  the  ossicular  ligaments  and  many  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  are  crowded  into  or  below  this  narrow  space ;  and  a  suppuration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  covers  all  of  these  structures,  with  its 
resulting  swelling,  often  so  interferes  with  free  drainage  that  recovery  is 
absolutely  impossible  without  an  evisceration  of  the  cavity.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  retention  of  pus  is  very  apt  to  produce  caries  of  the  ossicles  or  of 
the  petrous  bone,  which  keeps  up  the  suppuration.  For  both  pus-retention 
and  ossicular  caries  the  operation  is  indicated  and  successful  in  a  larg^  pro- 
portion of  cases.  In  performing  it  the  whole  of  the  existing  drum  mem- 
brane, together  with  the  malleus  and  incus,  should  be  removed ;  for  any  of 
these  being  removed  the  others  became  useless  and  merely  act  as  obstructions 
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to  cleanliness ;  while  in  caries  of  the  ossicles,  pathological  statistics  show  tlxaJL 
both  ossicles  are  usually  diseased,  but  the  incus  more  extensively  than  %;^ 
malleus. 

The  different  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follows  :  (1)  Separation  of  -^jj, 
drumhead  by  incision  around  its  periphery  as  near  the  tympanic  ring^  '^ 
possible. 

(2)  Tenotomy  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  by  passing  a  Schwart:::.^^ 
tenotome  over  the  tendon  and  dividing  it,  as  already  descril^  on  page  "^9'^ 
After  severing  the  tendon  the  knife  should  be  passed  downward  along^  ^^ ' 
inner  edge  of  the  manubrium  in  order  to  separate  any  adhesions  whicl^    ^^ 
tying  that  bone  down. 


Fk;.  .1 


-Instruiiu'iits  for  inirutyini>"J»i<"  oiMratioii.s :  a,  a«ijustul»le  handle:  u.  angled  knives;  c,! 
wiK'h  incus-hookjj ;  d, 'dilatation-knives;  e,  syuechla-knives  ;  f,  Sexton's  forceps. 


(3)  Disarticulation  of  the  incudo-stapedial  joint  by  incising  it  by  short  ( 
with  II  small  sharp-pointed  knife  set  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  its  shanl 
the  incisions  \w\\\\i  made  in  the  plane  of  the  joint,  perpendicular  to  the 
of  the  stai)e.s.     If  the  stapes  i.-?  situated  low  in  the  tympanum,  the  joint 
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be  seen ;  if  high,  the  disarticulation  must  be  done  by  feeling.     A  free  move- 
ment of  the  long  process  of  the  incus  proves  the  success  of  the  disarticulation. 

(4)  Removal  of  the  hammer  by  seizing  it  in  strong  forceps  at  or  near  the 
$hort  process,  carrying  it  slightly  inward  to  bring  the  neck  out  from  its  inser- 
tion in  the  Rivinian  notch,  and  then  bringing  the  bone  downward  into  the 
neatus  and  withdrawing  it  together  with  the  drum  membrane.  Occasionally 
:he  incus  comes  away  with  the  hammer,  but  usually  it  remains ;  if  its  long 
process  is  visible,  it  can  be  seized  with  forceps  and  withdrawn ;  if  it  is  not 
seen,  it  must  be  brought  down  into  view  by  an  incus-hook,  as  described  below 
Tig.  523)  in  regard  to  carious  ossicles,  and  then  withdrawn. 

(5)  Separation  of  adhesions  about  the  crura  of  the  stapes,  if  any,  can  be 
accomplished  by  any  small  sharp-pointed  knife  or  by  a  paracentesis-needle. 

(6)  Removal  of  the  stapes,  if  that  be  desirable,  is  accomplished  by  insert- 
ing a  small,  blunt  steel  hook  between  the  crura  and  drawing  the  bone  out 
gently.  Unless  the  foot-plate  is  ankylosed  this  can  be  done  readily ;  but 
with  ankylosis  the  crura  fracture  and  removal  of  the  foot-plate  is  then  im- 
possible. 

The  whole  operation  can  be  done  under  cocain  with  scarcely  any  pain  if 
the  patient  is  steady ;  but  each  successive  portion  of  tissue  requires  to  be 
cocainized  by  a  pledget  of  cotton  on  an  applicator.  In  an  intact  drum  mem- 
brane the  first  puncture  must  necessarily  cause  pain,  but  from  that  puncture 
the  saturated  cotton-point  inserted  in  the  opening  will  thoroughly  anesthetize 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  tissue ;  the  cut  can  then  be  continued  that 
distance  and  then  another  application  of  cocain  made.  Solutions  of  5  per 
cent,  are  sufiBciently  strong.  Absolute  immobility  of  the  head  is  required, 
and  in  a  nervous  patient  general  anesthesia  is  necessary. 

In  the  operation  for  suppuration  certain  modifications  may  be  necessary. 
In  these  suppurativecases  there  is  often  much  granulation-tissue  which  bleeds 
freely,  masses  of  inspissated  pus  and  cholesteatomatous  material,  and  the 
ossicles  are  often  reduced  to  mere  fragments,  with  calcifications  fixing  them 
so  that  considerable  force  is  required  for  their  removal.  The  most  common 
spot  for  caries  in  the  ossicles  is  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  which  in 
60  cases  of  my  own  had  produced  a  natural  disarticulation  in  75  per  cent., 
thus  doing  away  with  the  operative  disarticulation.  With  mere  fragments  of 
:)ssicles  adherent  by  calcification,  the  Ludwig's  incus-hooks  are  often  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  removal  of  the  incus,  which  is  often  reduced  to  a  jjorticm  of  the 
body  only,  these  instruments  I  consider  indispensable  and  prefer  them  to  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen  (Fig.  523).  The  malleus  and  tympanic  membrane 
having  been  removed,  the  incus-hook  should  be  passed  into  the  anterior 
superior  portion  of  the  epitympannm,  with  its  concave  surface  backward  ;  it 
should  then  be  swept  backward  so  as  to  engage  the  body  of  the  incus  and 
bring  it  down  into  the  meatus,  whence  it  can  be  withdrawn  by  forceps.  With 
I  broad  and  deep  attic  several  sweeps  of  the  hook  may  be  necessary  in 
iifferent  portions  of  the  cavity  before  the  inc!is  is  dislcKlged,  and  in  sweej)- 
ing  along  the  medial  (labyrinthine)  wall  the  position  of  the  Fallopian  canal 
•should  be  borne  in  mind  and  but  slight  force  used  at  this  point ;  any  twitch- 
ing of  the  facial  nerve  is  a  signal  of  danger.  Occasionally  the  incus  is 
not  brought  into  view  by  the  backward  sweep,  but  can  be  found  by  reversing 
the  process  and  sweeping  from  behind  forward.  After  removing  the  incus, 
the  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  cholesteatomatous  masses,  inspis- 
sated pus,  and  granulations  by  the  Ludwig  hooks,  by  snan;  and  forceps. 
Bleeding  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  cocain,  and  before  beginning 
the  operation  I  always  inject  the  cavity  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution.     In  the 
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operation  for  suppuration  I  have  generally  found  etherization  necessary,  as 
the  tissues  are  inflamed.  The  after-treatment  consists  of  cleansing  with  the 
tympanic  syringe  and  the  use  of  antiseptics  applied  directly  to  the  tympanum: 
a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  for  granulations^  simple 
boric-acid  powder  for  a  slight  serous  discharge,  and  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
in  glycerin  (1  :25)  for  simple  suppuration. 

Polypi  and  gfrannlations  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  sar- 
comata or  epitheliomata.  Their  removal  is  required  because  they  keep  up  the 
inflammation  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  because,  if  lai^, 
they  cause  retention  of  pus.  Whatever  their  attachment,  whether  on  meatus, 
tympanic  membrane,  ossicles,  or  tym])anum,  they  must  be  got  rid  of  before 
the  inflammation  can  subside.  They  are  almost  without  exception  inflamma- 
tory granulation-tissue,  soft  or  firm  according  to  the  amount  of  iibrous  tissue 
which  they  contain  ;  occasionally  they  contain  cysts  and  exceptionally  assume 
a  teleangiectatic  character  from  excessive  development  of  blood-vessels.  They 
usually  are  pedunculated,  but  occasionally  are  broad-based ;  and  they  vary 
in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  one  inch  or  more  long.  They  are  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  underlying  tissue,  often  of  a  simple  suppuration,  often 
of  a  caries  of  the  bone. 

The  choice  of  methods  for  removing  them  must  depend  upon  their  siae, 
shape,  character,  and  attachment.  Small  .soft  granulations  can  be  destroyed 
by  caustics,  preferably  argentic  nitrate  fused  on  a  probe,  or  shrivelled  by 
alcohol ;  but  in  most  cases  immediate  removal  is  the  quickest,  surest^  and 
least  paiuful  method.  This  can  bo  accomplished  with  snares,  forceps,  or 
curettes. 

Small  pedunculated  granulations  can  be  seized  and  removed  by  evulsion 
with  appropriate  forceps  if  their  situation  admits  of  it ;  small  broad-based 
ones,  if  soft,  can  be  crushe<l  by  the  same  means ;  if  firm  and  their  attachment 
admits  of  it,  they  can  be  removed  with  a  small  curette.  In  either  variety 
where  evulsion  is  undesirable,  as  in  attachment  to  the  ossicles  or  drum  mem- 
brane, a  delicate  snare  will  cut  them  off.  Pedunculated  granulations  in  the 
epitympanum  or  aditus  can  often*  be  swept  down  and  removed  with  the 
Ludwig  incus-hook. 

Large  polypi  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  meatus  can  also  be  removed 
with  forceps  by  evulsion,  but  only  exceptionally  can  their  attachment  be 
made  out  with  such  certainty  as  to  justify  this  method  ;  in  almost  all  of  these 
cases  the  snare  is  the  only  appropriate  instrument. 

The  snare  can  be  used  either  as  an  evulsor  or  as  an  ^raseur,  accoixling  to 
whether  the  wire  is  drawn  against  a  cross-bar  at  the  end  of  the  instrument  or 
completely  into  the  tube  in  the  absence  of  a  cross-bar.  The  canula  of  the 
snare  should  be  small  and  delicate  for  small  granulations  attached  to  delicate 
parts ;  much  larger  and  heavier  for  large,  es|>ecially  for  fibrous  polypi.  The 
size  and  quality  of  the  wire  should  be  adapted  to  the  work  also ;  for  small 
growths  on  the  tym|>anic  menihnine  or  ossicles  I  prefer  a  soft,  malleable  cop- 
per wire,  even  as  small  as  No.  36  ;  for  large  growths  copper  wire,  No.  28  or 
30  ;  occasionally  for  large  fibrous  growths  steel  piano-wire.  No.  2,  is  neces- 
sary. The  malleable  copper  wire  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  base  of  the 
growth  better  than  a  stifler  material,  and  I  prefer  it  in  almost  all  cases.  The 
loop  of  wire,  being  made  a  little  larger  than  the  growth,  is  passed  around  it, 
bearing  in  mind  the  anatomical  peculiarities  at  its  attachment;  the  loop  is 
then  tightened  or  drawn  into  tiie  tube  and  the  tumor  removed.  Evulsion  is 
to  be  preferre<l  as  more  thorough  where  it  is  not  liable  to  tear  away  important 
parts;  where  it  is  liable  to  do  this  the  ^raseur  action  is  to  be  used.     With 
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large  polypi  it  is  often  difficult  to  pass  the  loop  completely  down  to  the  base. 
As  much  as  possible  is  removed  at  the  first  insertion  and  the;  remainder  by 
subsequent  insertions.  Except  with  very  nervous  persons  general  anesthesia 
is  unnecessary,  thorough  cocainizing  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  being  suffi- 
cient. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  destroying  all  remnants  of  the  growth 
and  getting  the  seat  of  it  healed.  If  caries  exists,  the  only  course  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  process,  for  without  this  the  growth  is  certain  to  recur,  and  the  object 
of  removing  the  polypus  is  to  enable  us  to  get  at  the  caries.  Without  caries 
the  remnants  should  be  disposed  of  by  cauterization  or  by  shrivelling ;  for 
the  former  I  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  argentic  nitrate*  fused  on  a 

Erobe,  applieil  superficially  in  case  of  a  small  remnant  of  a  soft  growth,  or 
ored  directly  into  the  growth  if  the  remnant  is  large  and  firm.  For  shrivel- 
ling, alcohol  (96  per  cent.)  and  glycerite  of  carbolic  acid  (1:25)  are  very 
useful,  applied  either  by  instillation,  by  injection  through  a  tympanic  syringe, 
or  by  painting. 

Mastoid  operations  are  required  for  two  pathological  conditions  :  (1) 
pus  in  the  pneumatic  cavities  of  the  mastoid,  the  retained  products  of  suppura- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cells  (empyema) ;  (2)  difJerent  varieties 
of  ostitis,  including  suppuration  of  the  diploe,  inflammation  of  the  cortical 
substance,  caries,  and  necrosis.  They  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  opening  of  the 
mastoid  antrum  (Schwartze's  o|)eration) ;  (6)  cleaning  out  the  whole  interior 
of  both  mastoid  and  brmpanum,  a  tympano-mastoid  exenteration  (Schwartze- 
Stacke  or  Schwartze-!^ulal  operation). 

The  antrum  operation  consists  in  opening  the  antrum  through  the 
external  mastoid  cortex,  and  in  so  doing  exposing  the  whole  interior  of 
the  mastoid  so  as  to  i*emove  all  diseased  tissue,  whether  osseous  or  soft. 
The  antrum  is  the  objective  point  to  be  reached,  for  it  is  the  only  constant 
cavity  within  the  mastoid ;  the  rest  of  the  bone  may  be,  instead  of  pneumatic, 
as  asually  described,  diploeic  or  sclerosed.  There  is  no  methoci  of  deter- 
mining beforehand  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  bone ;  a  large  promi- 
nent mastoid  is  more  likely  to  be  pneumatic  than  a  small,  depressed,  ill- 
developed  one  ;  the  bone  in  a  dolichocephalic  skull  is  more  likely  to  be  w^ell 
developed  and  pneumatic  than  in  a  brachycephalic  skull.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  foretell  whether  we  shall  find  empyema,  ostitis,  or  osteomyelitis  ; 
the  opening  of  the  bone  finally  settles  the  question.  Osteosclerosis  can  be 
excluded  in  acute  mastoiditis  resulting  from  acute  tympanic  suppurations, 
unless  the  mastoid  has  l>een  inflamed  from  some  previous  disease ;  it  is  un- 
likely in  a  ma.stoiditis  which  has  shown  symptoms  of  extension  outward  as 
subperiosteal  abscess  or  extension  downward  into  the  neck  ;  it  can  be  strongly 
suspected  in  chronic,  long-continued  tympanic  suppurations. 

Certain  irregularities  of  formation  may  be  found  in  any  mastoid,  ap- 
parently regardless  of  its  perfect  or  imperfect  development. 

(1)  The  roof  of  the  antrum,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull,  may  vaiy  as  much  as  2  cm.  up  or  down  ;  the  linea  temporalis 
marks  the  line  of  this  roof  fairly  well  externally,  and  measurements  on  large 
numbers  of  skulls  show  that  the  floor  of  the  middle  fos.sa  is  never  1  cm. 
below  the  linea  temporalis.  A  safe  rule,  then,  to  avoid  opening  the  middle 
fofisa  is  to  keep  1  cm.  below  the  linea  temporalis,  but  as  this  linea  is  some- 
times imperfectly  developed,  another  rule  is  to  make  the  upper  edge  of  our 
Ojpening  3  mm.  below  an  imaginary  line  drawn  horizontally  backward  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  meatus,  which  is  well  marked  by  the  ^ina  supra- 
mtaium. 
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(2)  The  outward  curving  of  the  sigmoid  groove  which  carries  the  latetsi 
sinus  varies  very  much  ;  it  may  project  even  to  the  external  cortex,  and  simd^ 
a  possibility  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  possible  wounding  of  ^i^ 
lateral  sinus  guarded  against  by  the  use  of  chisel  and  mallet  worked  slo^y 
and  carefully,  and  by  the  omission  of  all  boring  instruments,  like  treplimvQft 
or  drill. 

(3)  The  extent  of  cancellated  structure  varies ;  it  sometimes  eztend^^  &r 
backward  and  far  inward ;  and  as  in  osteomyelitis  especially,  the  remova^^  of 
nearly  all  cancellated  structure  is  desirable,  the  possibility  of  this  pecolii^L^rity 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  floor  of  the  antrum,  roughly  stated,  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  ^tall 
of  the  meatus,  and  the  cavity  itself  is  from  j[^  to  ^  inch  back  of  the  sup^^  rior 
posterior  edge  of  the  tympanic  ring. 

Method  of  Openingr  the  Antrum. — Expose  the  mastoid  by  an  inci  ^ioo 
through  the  periosteum  1  cm.  behind  the  attachment  of  the  auricle,  b^inr^ii^ 
1  cm.  above  the  linea  temporalis  and  extending  the  cut  down  nearly  to      ^e 
tip  of  the  process.     Separate  the  periosteum  forward  so  as  to  expose     the 
suprameatal  spine,  and  backward  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  masto/cL 
From  the  spine  draw  an  imaginary  horizontal  line  backward  (Fig.  524),  and 
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524.--Operation  for  opuiiing  the  antrum:  rxternal  wound  stretched  by  Allj)Ort's  retractor,  and  bon« 
opened  behind  suprameatal  spine. 


be^in  the  upper  edge  of  the  opening  3  mm.  below  this  line  and  about  1  cm. 
back  from  the  posterior  e^lgc  of  the  meatus,  removing  the  cortex  by  thin 
chips  with  a  gouge  and  mallet.  The  seat  of  election  is  usually  marked  by  a 
flat  and  slightly  depressed  surface.  The  cortex  of  the  bone  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  a  thin  shell  to  1  cm. ;  remove  it  by  thin  chips  overa  surfaw  7  to  10 
mm.  in  diameter,  taking  care  to  work  parallel  with  the  meatus,  or,  if  any- 
thing, a  little  more  forward  and  upward.    As  soon  as  the  cortex  is  cut  througn, 
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examine  with  a  probe  ;  tlien*  may  he  hin^e  pneiwmtie  ravitirH^  in  whirli  ea^e 
feel  for  Imidniarks,  upward  fur  the  roof  of  the  mastdici  to  define  the  HcMir  of 
the  middle  f<i.s,sa,  huekward  and  inward  to  detiiie  the  pof^teritu*  fossa.  Now 
break  down  ail  the  partition-walls  betw^een  the  cell:^  with  a  curette  till  the 
antrum  is  reaehed  xit  a  depth  of  not  over  1-^  mnv.  {\^  ineh)  from  the  outer 
anterior  edge  of  tlie  surfaee  opening ;  elear  fjut  the  invtdved  interior  of  the 
nmstoid  with  curettes,  removing  the  walls  of  the  eel  Is,  granuliitions,  jms, 
and  detritusj  doiielie  gently  with  eornjsive  sublimate  (1  rotKJOf,  paek  with 
iod4>form  ganze,  and  bandage. 

In  otlier  cases  on  opening  the  cortex  the  interior  is  found  to  be  pttrihj  or 
whoUij  diploeiic ;  more  cnrefn!  work  is  then  necessary,  and  the  diploi'  shonld 
Vie  removed  straight  inward,  parallel  witli  the  meatus,  tfj  the  deptli  of  (i  to  9 
mm.  (J  to  ^  ineli),  and  then  it  is  neeesstiry  to  w<>rk  slightly  forward,  inward, 
and  upward  to  reach  the  antrum;  hut  never  go  beyond  15  mm,  (|^  inch) 
from  the  external  surface  at  the  seat  of  election  for  tear  ot'  wounding  the 
facial  nerve  or  jiosterior  semicircular  winal.  Having  *ij>ened  the  antrum,  the 
whole  diploe  of  tlie  mastoid  should  he  removed  with  curettes,  then  cleanse, 
paek^  and  dress. 
L  In  still  other  cases  no  pneumatic  or  diploetic  structure  is  found;  the 
rAfeejK-r  the  o|>ening  is  carried  the  harder  tlie  hone  becomes — oHieomleroma, 
These  are  by  iar  the  most  difficult  operations;  one  gets  no  guide  from  the 
pnilie  as  in  the  otlier  varieties  of  bone,  and  tire  greatest  care  is  necessary  to 
kei'p  the  projier  di recti im  of  the  opening.  The  hone  should  be  remt»ved  in 
small  chips^  the  openitig  carried  straight  in,  jmndlel  to  the  meatus,  to  the 
depth  of  5  to  8  mm,  (i  to  f  inch),  and  then  continued  upw^ard  and  slightly  for- 
ward not  deeper  than  15  mm.  (^  inch)  from  the  external  surface.  Often 
after  going  through  scleroscHl  bone  for  7  to  14  nun.  {\  to  \  inch)  diploe  is  raet; 
this  should  be  removed  by  enrette^s  as  thoroughly  as  possilde  ;  then  cleanse 
and  j)ack. 

It  is  the  exception  t-d  find  the  [mthological  condition  as  clearly  defined  as 
is  here  given;  carina  is  very  apt  to  complicate;  and  if  during  the  operation 
e:irious  bone  is  found,  it  should  l)e  tiiorougfdy  rcuMived,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  wounding  the  dum  matern,  the  facial  nerve,  and  tlie  lal>yrinth.  Not 
infrequently  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  next  the  cerehrum  is  carious,  also  the 
inner  mistcrior  wall  next  the  latei*al  sinus  and  cerebellum  ;  these  carious 
sj>ots  should  l>e  removed  by  a  curette,  the  duni  being  piislie<l  l)aek  from  the 
l)one.  Narrow  gauze  strips  can  he  carried  into  any  crevice  to  stay  the  bleed- 
ing, and  cleanse  for  thorougli  iuspeetiim.  At  any  stage  of  any  <^peration  the 
R-nHJval  of  a  small  chip  of  Ixmc  may  ex]iose  a  gray  shining  nienihranc,  whicli 
!  15  a  signal  of  danger;  it  may  be  cholesteatoma,  jiyogenic  menilirane,  or  dura, 
and  must  Ik*  examined  rarefully  before  iTroeetHling.  Extensive  caries  may 
refpiire  enlargement  uf  the  wliole  original  opt  ning. 

The  onlv  cases  which  arc  except  it  ins  to  the  alio  ve  general  rules  of  oper- 
ating are  those  in  wliicli  tliere  has  been  nrintfiiou  of  the  intc^riial  suppunition 
throu(/h  a  rariotftf  JiMula  of  the  corf  ex — rmtward  through  the  external  cortex, 
forward  through  the  anterior  cortex,  or  downward  into  the  neck  through  the 
nmstiud  flcH>r.  With  exfrmmi  onfinrn!^  incise  the  periosteum  as  in  the  regular 
o|M'nition,  expHse  the  fistula  auil  follow  this  in,  clearing  away  all  softened 
lwjn*%and  within  the  mastoid  be  guided  by  the  existing  conditions  as  described 
above*  With  cxfnmon  formrrff,  after  the  first  int^ision  expose  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  osseous  meatus  l>y  jmshing  the  periosteum  forwaril,  and  the  fistula 
ran  be  seen  and  folhnved.  With  rxtenmm  doirmrard^  fistula^  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  base  iA"  the  mastoid  ;  this  can  he  done  by  deflecting  the  [loriosteum 
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from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  mastoid  tip  and  then  passing  a  bent  probe 
or  director  beneath  the  periosteum  along  the  di^stric  fossa  which  constitutes 
the  base  of  the  mastoid.  Having  thus  found  the  fistula,  remove  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tip,  exposing  the  interior  of  the  bone  together  with  the  fistula, 
and  cleanse  as  in  the  other  varieties. 

These  fistulse  are  always  to  be  suspected  and  carefully  looked  for  when  the 
external  tissues  are  edematous  and  swollen ;  they  are  almost  certain  to  exist 
whenever  any  pus  is  found  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone ;  with  ex- 
tension outward  the  edema  begins  on  the  external  surface ;  with  extension 
forward,  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus ;  with  extension  downward, 
beneath  the  mastoid  in  the  neck,  early  assuming  the  characteristics  of  a 
cellulitis,  which  may  form  an  abscess  anywhere  in  the  neck  beneath  the 
deep  fa.scia  and  burrow  extensively,  even  into  the  pleura.  Next  to  the  exten- 
sions to  the  brain  these  inflammations  in  the  neck  are  the  most  serious  codi- 
plications  of  mastoiditis,  sometimes  requiring  deep  dissections  of  the  neck, 
even  to  the  vertebrae,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  pus. 

With  extensions  toward  the  brain  upward,  inward,  and  backward,  the 
tympano-mastoid  exenteration  is  usually  necessary. 

The  t3rmpano-]na8toid  exenteration  is  well  described  by  the  name ; 
it  is  an  evisceration  of  the  interior  of  the  bone  by  making  the  mastoid, 
antrum,  tympanum,  epitympanum,  and  meatus  one  large  cavity  with  perfectly 
smooth  and  healthy  walls,  by  removing  the  external  cortex  of  the  mastoid,  its 
entire  cancellated  structure,  the  posterior  osseous  meatus-wall,  the  tympanic 
membrane,  the  malleus  and  incus,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  epitympanum.  It 
is  indicated  for  simple  caries  of  the  bone  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  ordi- 
nary antrum  operation — t.  <?.,  caries  of  the  tympanum,  epitympanum,  aditus 
and  extensive  caries  of  the  mastoid,  and  also  for  cholesteatoma  of  the  mas> 
toid  and  tympanum.  The  variations  in  formation  of  the  bone,  the  low-lyin^ 
roof,  the  outward  curvature  of  the  lateral  sinus,  the  extensive  cancelkted 
structure,  are  of  as  much  importance  to  the  surgeon  in  this  as  in  the  antrum 
operation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  measurements  given  in  speaking  of 
the  antrum  operation.  In  addition,  in  this  operation  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  facial  nerve  is  much  increased  ;  and  the  course  of  the  Fallopian  canal 
and  its  relations  to  the  floor  of  the  aditus  and  to  the  posterior  osseous  meatus 
should  be  continually  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  external  semi- 
circular canal. 

There  are  two  methods  of  getting  at  the  antrum  and  aditus :  one  advo- 
cate<l  by  Schwartze,  Zaufal,  and  their  followers,  who  open  from  behind  for- 
ward ,  the  other  advocated  by  Stacke,  who  opens  from  in  front  backward. 
The  former  extirpate  the  posterior  superior  membranous  lining  of  the  osseous 
meatus ;  the  latter  saves  it  to  make  a  flap  for  covering  the  exposed  bone. 

The  former  operation  is  divided  into  seven  steps : 

(1)  Ex[K)sure  of  the  operative  field  ; 

(2)  Extirpation  of  the  posterior  and  superior  lining  of  the  osseous 
meatus ; 

(3)  Exposure  of  the  antrum  by  chiselling  away  the  mastoid  and  pos- 
terior osseous  meatus ; 

(4)  Removal  of  the  pars  epitympanica  ; 

(5)  Exenteration  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  ; 

(6)  Stitching  and  bandaging  ; 

(7)  After-treatment. 

For  the  first  step  inc^isc  over  the  middle  of  the  mastoid  from  2  cm.  above 
the  linea  temporalis  to  2  cm.  below  the  tip,  and  from  the  upper  end  of  this 
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cut  niakea  horizuiital  iii*"i.>i«»ii  furwanl  for 3 to 4  vm.  ainl  backward  alsu  for  3 to 4 
cm     F Tf nil  1 1  ies4^  vxW s  o x \My>i'  t Le  en ti re  juastoid  1  j y  ma k i n lc  ;i  sk i ii-| >eri<)!stoal  flap 

^fiirwaiil  In  the  Jneatu^  ainl  the  saroe  laekvvanl  Secondly,  !separate  tlie  ear* 
tilasj^inuiis  IVttm  the  osst»oiis  meatus  on  its  postcnur  and  superior  eircuiiilereiiee, 
then  incise  the  skin  ut  the  upper  auteriur  wall  nf  the  osseous  meatus  troni  the 

Itym  panic  ring  outward  ;  )  rural  lei  with  and  opposite  tliis  make  a  similar  incision 
along  the  piKSterior  luwer  wall  c*f  the  meatus;  separate  Irom  the  h(*ue  all  uf 
the  .>kiu  iuehale<l   between  theM'  incisions  on  tlie  ujvptr  wall   iVom  witlniut 

■inward  and  remuve  it  with  seisstirs,  thus  th(uoug!ily  <'X posing  the  ujijRr  and 
posterior  walls  of  the  nu-atus.  Tlunlly,  enter  the  antrum  as  already  de- 
scribed  in  the  antrnm  operation,  an<l  tlieii  remove  the  weflge  between  this 
opeiung  and  the  tympanum  by  ehi^els,  or  else  chisel  away  the  hone  at  m\v(^ 
from  the  antrum  surface  (|>laee  of  eleetitm  for  the  antrum  npeuing)  forward 

,  into  the  osseous  meatus,  without  tirst  entering  the  antrum,  guiug  deej)er  and 
deeper  until  mastitRh  antrum,  a<litus,  tymjuinum,  ami  meatus  are  iniited  l)y  a 
deep  groove  in  the  bone  (Fig.  525),  Cheek  all  bleed mg,  aud  tlie  tympanic 
Eiemhranc  or  its  remnants  are  now  visible.     Fuiirthly,  separ.ite  any  portions  of 
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Ftc-  525  — Tymr»an«>  maatun!  eienterntion  ^i5r>fl  part^  not  show  in.    The  wall  of  Iht  sigmoid  sulcus  if 
I  fr«n  in  \h*y  bftck  ul  tlu'  nmLsCoid  opening,  &Qd  the  ritlgi;  of  Uie  bone  protei'lini<  the  fnciul  is  preserved 
'  b^t^veen  thl*  «nd  th«  meatii^i.     If  the  mai»toicl  \%  cUst'ii^vd,  its  uhyle  extiTunl  lortcx  should  be  removed 
to  the  vtrj  lip. 


the  drum  monibrane  which  exist  at  the  tympanie  ring  and  remove  them  to- 
gether with  the  malleus  by  foreejvs  ;  disartieulate  the  incus  from  the  stapes  and 
remove  it  by  foreeps  (see  Operation  for  Canons  Ossicles^  page  7111);  i(  is 
usually  buried  m  swollen  mucons  meml)rane  and  granulations.  Now  push  the 
mneons  memljrane  of  the  epityinpaiium  inward  and  remove  the  whole  tloor  of 
that  cavity  by  gouge  and  mallet  and  curette  till  tlie  rv>of  of  the  epitynrpanum 
ixisses  without  any  ridge  into  the  upper  Avail  of  the  meatus?  (Fig  526). 
Fifthly,  clean  out  all  the  cavities,  removing  all  eaneeUatwl  strneture,  all 
prt»iinnenres  and  ridges,  making  ev(*ry  part  smoc»tli,  heginning  with  tlie  mas- 
toid, then  re&|>eetively  antrum,  epitympannm,  rouf  of  tyin])anum  and  its 
walls.      Examine  every  p^jrtiou  of  the  remaining  walls  iK)r  caries  with  a 
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Flo.  52ti— .seciion  of  tympanum  and  canal, 
showing  by  dotted  line  at  (d)  the  wedge  of  bone 
removed  to  open  the  attic. 


right-angled  probe,  especially  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum  and  \\8 
lower  inner  corner  next  the  lateral  sinus ;  and,  if  anything  suspicioixs  \a 
found,  remove  it,  even  if  it  exposes  tlie  dura.     Wipe  dry  with  pledgetis  of 

gauze,  taking  care  to  remove  all     Wts 
of  bone.     Finally,  split  the  carti  lag- 
inous  meatus  from   near  the  coKiMcha 
throughout  its  length  along  its    ;pos' 
terior  wall,  thus  making  two  trian^u- 
lar  flaps  (Fig.  526).     Sixthly,  stitch 
the  horizontal  wounds  and  2  to  S  cm* 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  perpendicuJ^' 
wound,  laying  the  skin-periosteal  fl^^  P 
carefully  against  the  bone ;  stitch  ^t^^\ 
corners  of  the  meatus-flaps  above  an  ^^ 
below  into  the  skin  so  as  to  stretc^^^ 
them  up  and  down,  and  then  pack  th^^^ 
tympanum  and  antrum  with  iodoform   ^ 
gauze  from  the  meatus,  and  similarly 
Bll  the  mastoid  from  the  wound ;  add 
an    aseptic    dressing    and    bandage. 
Seventhly,  the  after-treatment  requires  the  most  careful  personal  attention  of 
the  surgeon.     The  healing  must  take  place,  not  by  the  cavities  filling  with 
granulations,  but  by  granulation  of  the  entire  surface  merely,  which  must 
then  become  covered  by  a  firm,  dry  epidermis.     The  two  chief  points  are  to 
keep  the  wound  aseptic  and  to  keep  down  redundant  granulation-tissue,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  the  whole  cavity  packed  firmly  with  iodoform 
or  sterile  gauze,  every  little  crevice  receiving  attention.     If  granulations  be- 
come prominent,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  snare,  by  argentic  nitrate,  or 
by  the  galvano-cautery. 

The  details  of  Stackers  operation  are  as  follows :  *  Make  a  curved  incision 
at  the  insertion  of  the  auricle  or  close  to  it  from  the  temporal  region  to  1  cm. 
below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  only. 
Dissect  oif  the  soft  parts  above  the  linea  temporalis  outside  of  the  temporal 
fascia  and  draw  them  downward.  From  the  Imea  temporalis  downward  ex- 
tend the  first  cut  through  the  periosteum  and  along  the  lineay  make  a  cn>ss- 
cut  forward  through  the  periosteum,  thus  making  a  triangular  flap  of  jwrios- 
teum,  which  is  then  raised  by  a  raspatory  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  osseous 
meatus ;  then  with  a  narrow  elevator  raise  the  membranous  meatus  from  the 
bone  deeply  into  the  osseous  meatus  till  the  whole  posterior  and  up})er  osseous 
meatus  is  visible  by  drawing  the  parts  forward.  The  whole  mastoid  should 
then  be  ex[K)se(l  by  pushing  its  periosteum  backward,  if  necessary  making  a 
cross-cut.  If  a  fistula  or  discolored  cortex  exists,  follow  this  into  the  antrum  ; 
then  remove  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus  and  epitympanum. 

If  no  fistula  exists,  with  a  small  curved  scalpel  cut  the  posterior  and 
upper  membranous  meatus  as  near  the  tympanic  ring  as  possible,  and  draw 
this,  together  with  the  loostMied  auricle,  forwanl  by  a  blunt  hook.  After 
checking  bleeding,  the  membrana  tympani  is  visible ;  and  the  whole  mem- 
branous meatus  is  retained  to  cover  the  bone. 

The  next  stage  is  the  exenteration  of  the  tympanum  by  removing  the 
drum  membrane  or  its  remnants,  together  with  the  malleus.  Then  place  a 
gouge,  bent  slightly  backward  (Fig.  527),  some  millimeters  above  the  free 
edge  of  the  epitympanum  and  separate  the  bone  by  short  light  blows  with  a 

*  Die  operative  Freikgung  der  Mittelohrrdume,  Tubingen,  1897. 
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loallet,  measuring  thf  (k-ptli  ut"  tlir  i-pitynipanum  vvitii  n  heiU  prol>e,  and 
Soiitiniie  runupviiig  iIk'  Ikjju^  till  Xhv  rnfif  of  ilic  i'jHlyiiipajumi  is  siiUMitli  and 
sontiiiU(Hit^  Willi  lilt'   ii[»iH.'r  wall  ui"  tla-  meatus,     Tiu'  iiR'Us  is  uow  seen  and 

Next  ptii^s  a  pn^be  altmg  the  tegrnen  tynn>ani  into  the  mUtuH  ami  with  a 
Ituall  guuge,  bent  Lack  ward,  remove  iho  post«Tiur. 'superior  meatus- wall  into  the 


Fro  SGr^—^ftdtc's  gouge  fnr  rt'iiitiving  Oteroiiii]  wall 

fiditus  until  the  pn>l>e  freely  enters  theantrnni  and  a  gcKnl  urientatiun  of  every 

rrt  is  ul)tained,  Iiisteatl  of  tlie  prohe,  Staeke  uses  a  protector,  as  lie  t*idfs 
Tlie  external  cortex  and  lateral  portion  of  the  i)oslerior  nientus-wnll  is 
liow  removed  in  large  pieces  by  the  ehisrl,  the  position  and  size  of  the  antrum 
being  known,  and  tlie  antriini  x^iangcd  IVoni  a  fistidous  eavity  int^i  a  itaiTow 
trough,  whieh  passes  smoothly  iiiio  the  Ujiper  an<l  lower  ineatus-walls  without 
corners  or  ^iuuses.  Medial  wards  the  so-ealted  sj>ur  between  the  antrum  and 
tympanum  must  be  smot^tlied,  the  now  visible  facial  promineni'e  forming  the 
lower  limit,  whieh  it  is  in»|)ossible  to  toucli  without  emlangeriug  tfie  facial 
nerve.  From  the  hciglit  of  this  protninence  tlie  spur  must  l»e  sloped  ot!'  till 
it  entirely  disappears   laterally  in   the   lower  meatus- wall.     Here  a  minute 


Fic.  &2S.— Auricle  and  cam  Urinous  canal  turnetl  fnrw'flrtl  for  Siatke  Schwartie  nj>eraUoti— the  dotled 
lineal  A  fthowiiigtht  bom*  rcrn»»vt'd.  ainl  ut  l\  S.  thf  Uai>s  lu  Iw  trftns|>lftnled  into  the  gapiVulpius) 
The  wnt«r  makes  but  one  flap  without  ciitiing  at  P;  as  dt>  mmx  o|rt.-rators. 

'artery  of  the  bone  is  often  encountered  ;  and  bleeeling  from  it  can  Ije  best 
checked  bv  rubbing  its  orifice  with  a  Idunt  instrurnent.  All  pathological 
products  can  nt>w  be  reniov{'<l  under  ins|>L*etion,  working  carefully  in  the 
tvnipanum  lo  avoid  the  stape-.  The  hypotympanum,  as  it  is  ealletl  by 
Kretsehmann,  tmly  remains,  and,  except  with  caries  of  the  tympanic  floor, 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  it ;  the  danger  to  the  facial  nerve  is  very  great 
here.      With    cholesteatoma,    after    removing    everything   macroscopically 
pathological,  Stacke  grinds  down  the  bone  with  burrs  on  an  electromotot 
engine  to  remove  any  pathological  masses  in  the  Haversian  canals.     LastiV) 
if  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  toward   the  tip  are  involved,  they  should  V^ 
cleaned  out. 

Finally,  the  last  stage  of  the  operation  is  to  make  a  flap  from  the  me*"*^' 
branous  meatus  to  cover  the  bone  as  far  as  |)ossible.     This  is  done  by  maki  "^^6 
a  horizontal  cut  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  meatus  and  along  the  midr  ^^^ 
of  its  upper  wall  from  close  to  the  concha  to  its  inner  end ;  ])erpendk;uX-  ^ 
to  this,  close  to  the  concha,  make  a  second  cut  downward  and  backward  so        ^ 
to  make  a  rectangular  flap  (Fig.  528).    Now  tampon  tympanum,  epitympQiiu^^*^' 
and  aditus  with  small  pieces  of  gauze,  and  then  through  the  meatus  tanip^^^^ 
this  rectangular  flap  to  cover  the  bone  between  the  meatus-wall  and  the  flo— — ^^ 
of  the  antrum.     The  upper  part  of  the  wound  is  sutured  into  position  ar  -*^^ 
an  aseptic  dressing  applied. 

The  final  result  by  either  method  of  .()j)erating  is  the  same ;  the  mastoid  -i^i 
antrum,  aditus,  tympanum,  epitynipanum,  and  meatus  are  turned  into  or:^»nc 
large,  continuous  cavity  with  smooth  walls  which  must  l>ecome  covered  wi^v^  Jth 
a  dry,  firm  epidermLs.     This  epidermis  can  only  grow  from  other  epiderm  ^    !»» 
which  must  extend  inward  from  the  external  edges  or  he  transplanted  inr  ^nto 
the  cavity.     This  transplantation  can  be  by  Thiersch  grafts  after  the  bot^  '^•ne 
has  become  covered  with  small,  firm  granulations,  and  also  by  turning  in-  .^nxito 
the  cavity  a  flap  of  skin  taken  from  the  outside ;  tlie  latter  implies  a  j)crm;  ^^.^na- 
nent  opening  behind  the  auricle.     There  is  necessarily  a  large  surface  r»*        of 
exposed  bone  from  the  operation,  and  the  more  this  can  be  covered  at  tf  zM'   the 
time  the  quicker  the  healing  an(l  the  less  the  risk  of  caries ;  and  the  roo*-^  •ore 
epidermis  there  is  in  the  cavity  the  more  rapidly  \n\\  epidermization  of  tF  :^     the 
whole  take  place.     Various  methods  of  covering  the  bone  and  obtaining  eu-'jaepi- 
dermis  have  been  proposed.     One  is  in  the  first  exposure  of  the  mastoid      -td  to 
cut  down  to  the  tip  in  front,  then  around  the  tip  and  upward  at  the  posteriM  — ^rior 
edge  of  the  mastoid,  then  dissect  up  the  skin  alone  and  turn  it  upward  ^"       fi^r 
one  flap ;  next  di.ssect  up  the  entire  periosteum  of  the  mastoid  from  abo^r:3»-ore 
and  turn  it  down  for  a  second  flap,  so  that  after  completion  of  the  operatic  m:     ion 
these  flaps  can  be  tamponed  over  the  lx)nc.     Another  is  to  turn  in  a  fl.  K^Bp 
of  skin  taken  from  the  neck ;  while  still  another  is  to  dis.sect  up  the  sk  ■*   ^7/? 
behind  the  mastoid,  to  take  from  this  place  as  large  a  flap  of  periosteum  as 

is  desirable  to  turn  in,  and  then  replace  the  skin  against  the  bone,  where        it 
soon  adheres.     I  have  practised  the  first  two  methods  with  sati.sfaction.     T  ^e 
last  I  have  never  used ;  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  supplying  any  of  t/re 
desired  epidermis. 

Although  the  operation  for  cholesteatoma  is  the  same  as  for  caries,  tlie 
surface  affected  by  the  growth  requires  s[)ecial  treatment ;  not  only  the  whole 
investing  membrane,  if  any,  should  be  thoroughly  curetted  away,  but  the 
surface  of  the  underlying  bone  should  be  as  thoroughly  curetted  as  its  jx)si- 
tion  admits  to  remove  any  growth  in  the  Haversian  canals.  Zaufal  advocates 
cauterizing  it  with  a  Paquelin  cautery ;  Stacke  uses  an  electromotor  engine 
instead  of  the  curette. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  cavity  is  tediou.s,  lasting  from  three  to  six 
months ;  the  tani|>oning  must  be  kept  up  till  epidermization  has  covei'ed  the 
greater  |)art  of  the  cavity  ;  it  cannot  be  omitted  till  at  least  one  of  any  two 
opposing  surfaces  are  skin-covered.  When,  however,  epidermization  is  wdl 
Advanced,  the  omission  of  the  tamix>ns  and  exi>osure  to  the  air  will  hasten 
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the  care.  Aristol  and  dermatol  in  powder  are  important  aids  to  epidermiza- 
tion  and  to  protect  the  young  epidermis  from  maceration. 

The  tympano-mastoid  exenteration,  whatever  method  of  performing  it 
experience  may  finally  determine  to  be  best,  seems  to  me  destined  to  take  an 
important  position  not  only  in  the  surgery  of  chronic  otorrheas,  but  also  in 
the  surgery  of  the  otitic  brain-diseases. 

The  otitic  brain-diseases  are : 

(1)  Pachymeningitis  externa  purulenta,  with  extradural  abscess; 

(2)  Leptomeningitis  purulenta,  or  arachnitis  ; 

(3)  Phlebitis  and  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  and  of  the  jugular; 

(4)  Abscess  of  the  brain,  or  encephalitis. 

The  brain-disease  is  due  to  infection  of  the  brain  from  the  infected  ear, 
the  infectious  material  reaching  the  brain  through  disease  of  the  bone  next 
the  dura,  through  the  natural  communications  which  lead  from  the  car  to  the 
inside  of  the  cranium,  or  through  some  of  the  tissue-connections,  blood-ves- 
seLs,  or  connective-tissue  fibrils,  which  pass  into  and  through  the  bone  from 
both  tymi)anum  and  dura.  If  the  extension  takes  place  through  the  roof 
of  the  tem|>oral,  the  brain-disease  is  in  the  cerebrum  )  if  through  the  inner 
wall,  the  brain-disease  is  in  the  cerebellum. 

The  following  table  of  otitic  diseases  from  Kbrner  *  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  surgery  of  these  diseases : 


Bone  diseased  to 
dura. 


Sin  UK  diseases  . 
Bniin-nVncesses . 
Meniiigitides.    . 


Bone  diseased,  but 
not  to  dura 


Bone  healthy. 


8t)  =  79  per  cent. 


3=  7.7  |»er  cent.    4  =  10  per  cent 
1=  2  5   "       2-  5   " 
4-13.3   "       '^     "'^   " 


o 
9  =  30 


S  -   7.3  per  cent.    I  15  -  13.7  per  cent. 


The  tympano-mastoid  exenteration,  with  modification  for  circumstances, 
in  many  cases  is  the  best  openition  for  these  intracranial  diseases ;  for  as  the 
ear  is  the  original  pus-focus,  still  active  and  still  infecting,  it  should  be  the 
first  point  to  attack.     This  is  the  only  operation  which  exposes  at  once  the 
cintire  roof  of  the  antrum,  aditus,  and  tympanum,  and  also  the  inner  wall  of 
the    mastoid,  thus  allowing  a  thorough    exploration  of   most  of   the  spots 
A,vhence  transmission  of  infection  to  the  brain  occurs.     It  also  allows  the 
most  perfect  drainage  by  evacuating  the  pus  at  its  most  (Ie|>endent  position. 
Ill   many  cases,  moreover,  while  we  may  feel  confident  of  the  existence  of 
intnicranial  disease,  we  are  unable  to  define  its  nature  exactly  ;  in  other  cases, 
^V'hile  reasonably  certain  of  our  diagnosis  of  the  brain-trouble,  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  its  exact  location ;  again,  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  cases 
"khe  surgeon  first  sees  the  patient  when  the  brain-disease  is  so  active  that  time 
is  more  important  than  an  accurate  diagnosis.    In  all  of  these  classes  of  cases 
a,  thorough  exposure  of  the  interior  of  the  bone  is  the  primary  step  for  diag- 
nosis, localization,  and  treatment ;  in  this  sense  the  operation  on  the  bone  is 
often  exploratory.     If  any  justification  of  this  course  is  necessary,  it  is  seen 
in  the  fact,  shown  in  the  table  above,  that  in  79  per  cent,  of  all  otitic  brain- 
diseases  the  bone  is  diseased  directly  upon  the  dura,  and  the  operation  on  the 
bone  means  following  the  disease  inward.     I  would  emphasize  this  necessity 
of  operating  early  in  intracranial  disease  without  waiting  for  an  accurate 
diagnosis;  for  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  full  complex  of  symptoms 

*  DU  OtUiaehe  Erknmkungen  des  HirnSj  der  HimhduU  und  der  BluUeiter^  Frankfort,  1894. 
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necessary  for  a  i>erfect  localized  diagnosis  only  appears  a  few  hours  before 
death. 

Having  performed  the  tympano-raastoid  exenteration  in  a  case  showing 
brain-symptoms,  disease  of  the  bone  next  the  brain  should  be  sought  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  superior  and  interior  walls  of  the  cavity. 
The  diseased  bone  may  be  only  a  point  not  larger  than  the  end  of  a  probe; 
if  found,  it  should  be  removed  with  curettes,  and  the  opening  enlarged  by 
curettes  or  rongeurs. 

With  pachymeningitis  externa  (extradural  abscess),  pus  is  immediately 
evacuated  and  the  dura  cleansed.  If  the  disease  is  in  tlie  middle  fossa  the 
only  complications  are  arachnitis  and  brain-abscess ;  a  fistula  through  the 
dura  renders  one  or  the  other  probable,  and  such  a  fistula  should  then  be 
sought ;  if  not  found,  the  opening  in  the  bone  should  be  enlarged  so  far 
as  the  anatomical  situation  will  allow,  thorough  drainage  established  by 
wicks  of  sterile  gauze,  and  the  wound  dressed  often  enough  to  keep  it  free 
from  collections  of  pus,  usually  daily.  The  dura  becomes  covered  with 
granulations  which  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  bone,  and  finally  is  covered 
by  epidermization  of  the  cavity. 

Sinus-thrombosis. — If,  however,  the  pachymeningitis  is  in  the  cere- 
bellar fossa,  besides  the  ***'*'  /•  1  •.•  11  •  1  111...  ^f 
the  lateral  sinus  should 

can  usually  be  recognized  ^j  -v,^«..^  ...x.  ^^.^  v,*  ^  v...v....^^o,  *,».«  .**  v«^  -^. 
doubt  the  sinus  can  be  explored  by  aspiration,  when  we  get  purulent  serum    "^;. 
the  thrombus  is  broken  down  at  the  point  of  puncture,  no  fluid  of  any  kind      ^ 
the  thrombus  is  firm,  and  venous  blood  if  there  is  no  thrombus.     If  thror^^^^l 
bosis  exists,  the  sinus  should  be  exposed  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  curve  6^5 
removing  the  bone  with  curettes,  rongeurs,  or  an  engine,  laid  open  freel  ^^\ 
and  the  thrombus  withdrawn  both  from  behind  and  from  below  so  far  as       ^\^ 
is  broken  down,  and  the  vein  cleansed.     Hemorrhage  from  removal  of  tl^  ^^ 
thrombus  has  never  been   reported,  I  believe ;  should   it  occur,  it  can  1 
checked  by  a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze.     Before  opening  the  sinus,  hov^^  ^^I 
ever,  the  internal  jugular  had  better  be  ligated  to  prevent  displacement  c^  ^ 
thrombi  and  general  infection  ;  but  the  dangers  of  a  prolonged    operatic^  ^^? 
or  infiltration  of  the  neck  from  a  gravitation-abscess  through  the  base  c^      ^' 
the  mastoid,  or  from  periphlebitis,  may  render  this  ligation  inadvisable  •  ^^ 

impossible. 

The  following  table  from  Korner  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  ligation : 


tBl 


be 


Operations  on  (he  Lateral  Sinus: 

I  Cured  I 


Died. 


With  ligation  of  jii^tilar  .    . 
Without  ligation  of  ju^iilar 


26=  63.4  percent. 
16  =  42     per  cent. 
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15  =  36.6  per  cent. 

0»>     ^Q  -v^-    ,wv-»* 


22  =  58     percent 
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38 


per  cent.     I     37 


per  cent. 


Ligation  l)efore  evacuation  of  sinus. 
Li^tion  after              "                 '• 
Ligation  without         "                 " 
Ligation  between  beginning  and  end 
of  evacuation 


Cured. 

19  =:  68  per  cent. 
6  =r  60  per  cent. 
1  =  50  per  cent. 

0 


Died. 


9  =  32  per  cent. 
4  =  40  per  cent. 
1  =  50  per  cent 


|_^Otl 

28 

10 
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Cause  of  Death  of  Above  37  Cases : 

Pyemia  with  lune-absceflses 12 

Pyemia  without  lung-abeceflBes 5 

Leptomeningitis 11 

Leptomeningitis  and  pyemia 3 

Brain-abscess 2 

Shock 1 

Not  determined 3 

37 

If  a  fistula  through  the  dura  is  found,  arachnitis  or  brain-abscess  is  prob- 
able ;  to  distinguish  which  is  present  is  often  impossible.  If  the  former,  the 
case  is  hopeless ;  if  the  latter,  there  is  a  possibility  of  cure.  If  the  fistula  is 
toward  the  cerebrum,  the  dura  should  be  exposed  over  an  extendeil  surface, 
if  possible,  as  large  as  3  cm,  in  diameter,  by  cutting  away,  if  necessary,  the 
linea  temporalis ;  if  toward  the  cerebellum,  by  cutting  away  the  posterior 
portion  ot  the  mastoid.  The  dura  should  then  be  opened  by  a  crucial  in- 
cision, and  if  the  abscess  has  reached  the  surface,  as  is  often  the  case,  pus  is 
immediately  evacuated  and  the  abscess  can  be  freely  opened.  If  only  a  small 
fistula  is  seen  in  the  brain-tissue,  or  if  no  fistula  is  seen,  the  brain  must  be 
explored  with  a  director.  How  deep  this  exploration  can  be  carried  without 
injuring  specially  important  parts  is  of  great  consequence.  These  special 
parts  are  the  anterior,  inferior,  and  posterior  horns,  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
and  the  inner  capsule  ;  these  can  be  avoided  by  confining  the  exploration  to  2^ 
cm.  (1  inch)  *  perpendicularly  inward  from  the  surface  of  the  dura  and  4  cm. 
(1^  inches)  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  surface ;  fmm  the  base  of  the 
brain  upward  the  exploration  can  be  carried  to  any  distance,  provided  it  is 
kept  outside  of  2^  cm.  from  the  lateral  surface.* 

Exploration  having  proved  the  presence  of  an  abscess,  the  exploratory 

Juncture  should  he  enlarged  by  tearing,  the  abscess  thoroughly  evacuated, 
rained  by  gauze  wicks,  and  subsequent  drainage  provided  for  in  the  dressing. 
In  case  of  doubtful  diagnosis  or  localization,  this  plan  of  following  the 
disease  inward  by  a  tympano-mastoid  exenteration  or  some  modification  of  it 
is  oflen  best  in  my  opinion  ;  but  it  has  its  distinct  limitations  due  (1)  to  the 
condition  of  the  bone,  (2)  to  the  abscess  lying  beyond  reach  from  the  ear. 
Under  the  first  we  may  have  such  a  bony  sclerosis  or  such  a  low  roof  and 
projecting  Fallopian  prominence  or  such  an  outwanl  and  forward  cur\^ature 
of  the  sigmoid  groove  as  to  forbid  an  opening  sufficiently  large  for  the  brain- 
operation.  Under  the  second  are  the  very  exceptional  abscesses  in  the  frontal 
r>r  occipital  lobes,  abscesses  in  the  upper  convolution  of  the  temporal  lobe, 
and  some  abscesses  of  the  cerebellum. 

If  the  condition  of  the  bone  forbids  the  opening  through  the  ear,  bearing 
in  mind  the  statistics  which  show  that  the  chances  are  80  in  ICK)  the  brain- 
disease  is  directly  connected  with  the  bone,  any  exploration  should  be  close 
to  the  bone.  To  get  at  the  mastoid  and  tympanic  roof  the  skull  may  be 
opene<l  at  a  point  ^  cm.  horizontally  backward  from  a  point  2  cm.  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  osseous  meatus,  the  dura  opened  and  explorations  made  as 
already  described.  To  get  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  the  posterior 
portion  of  that  bone  can  be  removed  till  the  dura  is  fully  exposed  for  at  least 
2  cm.  behind  the  lateral  sinus;  explorations  can  then  be  niaae  in  the  cerebel- 
lum in  any  direction  to  the  depth  of  3.5  cm.  inside  the  lateral  sinus.  Another 
method  of  exposing  the  cerebellum,  where  the  mastoid  is  so  heavy  or  sclerosed 
as  to  make  the  above  operation  inadvisable,  is  to  strike  a  basal  line  from  the 
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inferior  osseous  edge  of  the  orbit  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  to  opei 
the  skull  on  this  line  5  to  7  cm.  back  from  the  edge  of  the  osseous  meatus 
just  below  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Abscesses  beyond  reach  from  the  ear  can  only  be  diagnosticated  by  a  com 
plete  complex  ot  localizing  symptoms ;  where  such  a  diagnosis  can  be  mad* 
the  skull  must  be  opened  over  the  seat  of  this  abscess.  To  reach  the  uppc 
or  first  temporal  convolution,  enter  the  skull  2  cm.  back  from  a  point  3  t 
3.5  cm.  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  osseous  meatus;  to  get  at  frontal  or  occi 
pital  abscesses,  open  over  their  seat  as  determined  by  previous  localizing  symj 
toms ;  for  them  no  rules  can  be  given. 

I  would  here  utter  a  caution  about  the  dangers  of  the  trephine,  at  leaf 
on  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone,  which  varies  very  much  in  thickness  i 
different  parts,  and  the  trephine  may  easily  enter  the  brain  at  one  part  of  i1 
circumference  some  time  before  it  has  penetrated  the  bone  in  another  par 
In  my  opinion  the  only  proper  instruments  are  chisel  and  mallet,  round  bun 
for  thinning  the  inner  cortex,  and  rongeurs  to  enlarge  the  first  opening  mad* 

Hesitation  should  always  be  felt  in  regard  to  opening  the  dura ;  it  i 
justified  only  by  the  existence  of  a  fistula  in  it  or  by  urgent  symptoms  point 
ing  to  the  encephalon,  exclusive  of  arachnitis.  Explorations  can  be  carrie 
to  the  dura  with  very  little  risk ;  it  is  a  fibrous  membrane  not  easily  infected 
but  its  incision  exposes  the  arachnoid  and  pia,  which  are  extremely  sensitiv 
to  infection,  and  prolapse  of  the  brain  is  very  apt  to  follow  withdrawal  of  th 
support  afforded  by  the  dura. 

Where  the  ear  cavities  are  not  opened  primarily,  they  must  receive  atten 
tion  after  the  brain-operation,  or  at  a  subsequent  operation  it  should  never  b 
forgotten  that  they  are  the  original  cause  of  the  brain-disease. 
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By  ha RHISOX  ALLEX,  M,  JK  LL.D.,  and  ARTHUR  A.  BLItiS,  A.  M,,  >L  D,, 


EMBRYOLOGY  OF  THE  NOSE,  PHARYNX,  LARYNX, 
AND  TRACHEA. 

By  Dr.  Akthltr  Ames  Bliss. 

The  Nose, — Tlie  development  of  the  nus4>  begins  abuut  tire  fourtli  week 
>f  fetal  life. 

On  either  side  of  the  fore-hrain  the  e^nblafit  beeomes  tlnt'kede^b  ami  in 
ihe  center  of  the  offadonf  fnrrt  tlius  funned  a  depression  a|>[»ears,  the  o(/<fr- 
ory  (iepn'^Mifni ,  This  assumesi  a  pyriforni  shajie,  the  larger  oj>eniug  external, 
;he  smaller  extending  backward  as  a  grtKjve  toward  tlie  bneeal  invaginati(ni, 
►vbere,  very  early,  a]i]>ear  the  rtnliineTit??  nf  Jaeiibsim^.s  organ. 

The  rndinu'iitary  bu.se  of  the  nnse»  the  fronto^tutnitl  ^jroiv^w,  apjiears  in 
:he  median  line  at  tlie  hjwer  niargin  of  the  fnre-brain  (Fig,  o29).  A  depres- 
jjon  exists  in  the  center  of  this  prrK-ess,  and  on  either  side  of  the  depression 
ire  the  mfMnf  nnfiftl  prmwme^,  their  hases  being  nnited  ti>  tlie  fronto-nusal 
>roeess,  while  their  fi^e  margins  terminate  in  tubercles — ^the  f/iohular  />ro- 

w.     These  eventually  approtich  laie  another  nntil  they  nnite  in  the  meiiian 


"Fto*  ft29.— fli*ftd  of  liumdn  embryo,  show- 


tQ^  above  the  oral  Ciivlty  tbe  frontu-nasul  and 


inr^inl  HAJiftl  |)Tw esses  (1 


Fig.  fj30.— Head  of  an  embryo,  showing 
the  devehrpment  of  tb«  latemL  niuai  pro- 


ine  and  form  the  intermaxillar)'  process  anxl  middle  portion  of  the  upper 
ip.     A  depressed  surface  is  left  between  them,  and  from  this  is  formed  the 
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Pig.  531.— Head  of  embryo,  partly  sec- 
tioned to  show  the  beginning  palatal 
processes  growing  inward  (His). 


lower  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  During  this  development  the  globular  ^iro* 
cesses  extend  backward,  also  bordering  the  space  which  will  become  eventaally 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  530).  This  backward  extension  constitutes  the 
nasal  laminae,  by  the  development  of  which  the  nasal  septum  is  completed. 
Two  processes,  the  lateral  nasal  processes^  with  bases  attached  to  the  fbne- 
brain  on  either  side,  external  to  the  fronto-nasal  process,  grow  forward  around 
the  olfactory  depressions,  unite  in  the  median  line,  and  form  the  alse  nas^- 

In  their  development  they  meet  the  maxiUa^ 
processes,  also  growing  forward  to  the  medi^^ 
line,  and  between  the  maxillary  processes  a^-^^ 
the  lateral  nasal  processes  is  found  a  groove  c^^^^,^ 
either  side  of  the  head,  extending  from  the  e^^^t 
to  the  nose — the  lacrj'mal  groove.   The  inaxi>^ 
lary  processes  as  they  approach   one  anothe^'^^^^^^f 
come  in  contact  and  unite  with  the  free  ends  of^"^ 
the  globular  processes,  a  junction  which,  to^^^^ 
gether  with  the  internmxillary  process,  forin^^  ^® 
the  lip  and  upper  jaw,  thus  making  the  division^^^J 
between  the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  passage^^^ 
and  the  buccal  cavity  (Fig.  531).    Posterior  to^^^ 
this   now   closed   anterior   part,  the  olfiustory^^^ 
depressions   still   open   into   the   mouth ;  but  ^^^^ 
from  the  outer  sides  of  these  depressions  pro-     — 
ceases  are  thrown  out  (Fig.  531)  which  develop    -^ 
into  the  turbinal  bodies,  while  gradually  the       '^ 
developing  palatine  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla,  outgrowths  from  the       ^ 
embryonic  maxillary  processes,  approach  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  septum, 
and  unite  with  it  and  with  one  another  to  form 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  floor  of  the  nose.     The 
nares  and  buccal  cavity  are  thus  separated  from 
one  another  (Fig.  532),  except  in  the  extreme  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  nasal  passages,  where,  in    the 
naso-pharynx,  is  found  the  free  opening  from  the 
nares  to  the  oro-pharynx. 

The    Mouth,    Pharynx,    I/orynx,    and 
Trachea. — In    the   process   of  evolution    of  the 
embryo  from  the  blastoderm  the  three  embryonic 
layers  gradually  enfold  three  distinct  cavities,  called 
the  fore-gut,  the   hind-gut,  and,  between  them,  a 
space  which  long  remains  in  free  communication 
with  the  yolk-sjick.     The  cephalic  portion  of  the 
embryo  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  around  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fore-gut.     Below,  the  latter  is  bounded 
by  the  heart.     A  thin  epithelial  membrane  sepa- 
rates the  fore-gut  from  the  involution  of  the  epiblast  which  forms  the  buccal 
cavity,    or   stomodiemn.     This  deepens,  projecting   upward   into   the   angle 
between  the  fore-  and  mid-brains,  where  the  pituitary  body  is  formed  ;  the 
epithelial  septum  between  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  fore-gut  disappears ;  and 
the  process  of  development  already  described  in  treating  of  the  growth  of 
the  nose  c()m[)letes  the  formation  of  the  face  and  mouth.     The  anterior  part 
of  the  fore-gut,  the  area  of  the  [)harynx,  enlarges,  and  the  hyjx)blastic  layer 
throws  out  four  [)rojections  on  either  si<le  in  order  from  above  downward. 
Opposite  these  outgrowths  the  e[)iblastic  layer  projects  inward,  and  four  clefts 


mbrvo. 

showing  the  completed  union 
of  the  constituents  of  the  nose 
and  lip  (His  and  Quain). 


Fio.  533.— Posterior  aapimH  of 
tbt  vJacerttl  arches  as  (w?en  from 
tbe  iiiteriurof  the  jjliiirytix  (IllsJ. 


extends  to  tlii'  ciitruiirt^  of  tiu.^  birviix. 

<  )f  tlio  visceral  clefts  the  first,  csillctl  the  liyo- 
mandibtilar  cleft,  is  an  important  eletneiit  in  the 
formation  of  the  Eustaehiiin  tube  .inil  middle  ear. 

The  median  Inise  of  the  brancliial  rudiments  ^raihially  separates  from  the 
«?sophagiis,  serving  as  a  partitioii-wull  between  tlie  latter  and  the  larj^nx 
and   trachea. 


^ANATOMY    OF    THE   NASOPHAEYNX.    PHARYNX,    LARYNX,   AND 
■  TEAGHEA. 

The  Pharynx, — Tlie  pharynx  is  the  common  entrance  to  the  respiratory 
and  dip.^stivo  tr.icts.  For  purpos<\s  id'  deseription  and,  also,  clinically,  it 
may  be  *livided  into  three  distinct  areas^tlie  nasu-  or  rhino-pharynx,  the 
oro-pliarynx,  and  the  laryn^^o-pharynx  (Fi^.  5-3B). 

The  rhino -pharynx  lies  immediately  jMisterior  to  the  nasal  ehanibern  or 
pjsterinr  nares.  It  is  sliGfhtly  fjnadri lateral  in  shape,  its  transverse  diameter 
measnrini^  about  one  and  three-eij^fiths  inches,  wliile  its  antero-jMtsteritir  and 
vertical  diameters  are  abont  three-*jnarters  of  an  incii. 

In  fri»nt  it  is  boun*leil  by  the  two  uval  ojKenings  of  the  posterior  nares, 
with  the  rear  marg-in  t»f  the  vomer  in  the  median  line  (see  Figs.  535  and 
562).  This  mari^in  is  thin  below,  Init  widens  into  two  lateral  «irms  or  wings 
above,  where  the  vomer  is  attached  to  tlie  bt»dy  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  naso-|>harviix  or  vatdt  is  formed  by  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipitiil  bone  and  a  pnrtion  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  (see 
Fig.  434).  On  either  si*le  it  is  Hanked  by  the  ptjaryngeal  ojvenings  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes  (see  Figs.  451,  562).  Its  flo<ir  is  formed  by  the  soft  jmlate 
and  by  the  opening  into  the  oro- pharynx. 

The  mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  present  prominent  prtjjections  on 
either  side  of  the  nasfi-pharynx,  formed  mainly  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
tnl»e.  The  orifice  of  each  tube  lies  abotit  on  a  plane  witii  the  pvsterior 
margin  of  the  vomer.  Its  exact  jxisition  varies  in  different  subjects.  A 
well-defined  ridge  of  cartilage  roofs  the  tube  and  forms  its  posterior  lip. 
The  riilge  is  less  prominent  in  front  than  above  and  behind  the  Eustachian 
opening.  It  is  nrit  seen  below  the  uritice.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasopharynx  forms  a  distinct  ff>hi  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  posterior 
lip  of  the  tul>e  and  passes  llieiKre  to  the  pharynx.  Lnschka  terms  this  fold 
the  piirtt  nafpinf/n-pharifHf/efL  A  similar  fold,  less  marked  however,  extends 
from  the  anteri^u-  lip  of  the  tube  to  the  soft  ])alate,  termed  by  Lnschka  the 
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plica  MfifpimfO'pffittfma.  A  cre8cent-shaj>ecl  deprt^ssion  is  seen  immediately 
behind  the  pastori<>r  lip  of  the  Eustat-hian  opening— the /o,*«a  of  Mfutenmixller, 
It  is  of  ennsideralile  clinical  importance,  as  it  is  a  valoabk*  ^uicle  in  the 
intriKluetiun  uf  a  catheter  into  the  Eustachian  o[jening*  The  Eu^tticliiaii 
openings,  closed  dniing  a  state  of  rest,  arc  opened  by  the  r*oiitraetion8  of  the 
tensor  and  levator  paluti  muscles.     The  teiisr^r  inu?5cle,  termed  also  the  ifpheno- 


Tin.  rj34,— Sugltliil  Sit'L'Ofiii  of  thtr  ht«d  mi»l  iitrk.  showfiiji  thp  tipper  fl!r-t»a«sajrc?.  tiepinin 
nostril  (1|,  [m^lunhiih'  Oio  sufH'Hor  (.V),  middle  ttV).  and  Inft-rior  i7>  iiasiil  meat iiii  lie ru-ath  tht-  ruTf 
ttirbinals,  the  s|th*?Ti(>])1  sinus  lK>,  tht?  EnstiiPhiaTi  OiIj*  0<h,  tJic  rbinu*|iharynx  and  I^iM-nmuL 

tmehca  \s  nnt  eibmwn  below  Oie  ravity  uf  thf  larynx  (2>s>  with  Its  ventricle  \:^y>  horfjered  hy  the  vocai 
ford  below  mid  the  ventricular  hmni  liijuve.    The  reluliun  t*(  the  eidglottii*  i^mh'  lo  the  larynac   b«_dov 
It  and  the  hyokl  iwrne  (31)  In  front  is  Mell  shown;  but  the  tonuue  oti  rtaliy  hUs  the  mouth  normally 
and  lies  in  contact  with  the  Mifl  and  hard  fialate  iU),  the  uvnla  (21)  reacbiog  to  the  epigljjttts,  as  th^  -• 
mouth  is  not  ijro]K;rly  a  part  */f  tiie  ajr-pai>u>ages  (Leidy). 

S(tlpmgo-staphiflhuWy  or  dilator  mnscle,  ariR's  fr<*ni   tlxe   scaphoid   fcssa   ancSi^^^ 
ham  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plsite  of  the  sphenoid  hone,  and  from  the  front"     ^ 
of  the  entire  cartilaginous  portion  of  the   Eustachian  tube.     Its  tibers   pa 
downward,  winding  around  the  hamular  pmcess  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  ao«t- 
are  inserted  in  the  soft  palate.     Its  contraction  dilates  the  tube  l>y  drawin; 
the  anterior  margin  of  its  cartilage  and  the  ini'Tnln'anous  front  wall  downwanf^ 
and  ftirwarti  (see  Fig.  450),    The  h^rfor  puhtti  imiscle  arises  fnan  the  jic^trou,^^^ 
jK>rtit»n  of  the  temporal  bone  and  frrmi  the  eartilaginoTis  part  of  the  Enstachiair'^ 
tube.     Its  fibers  are  inserted  by  a  br<»ad  temhm  into  the  im^dian  line  of  the  &4>tlir" 
palate  (Fig.  535).     Its  fiuiction  is  to  lift  the  Icnver  wall  iA'  the  Eustachian  tube^  ^^ 
which  tends  to  separate  the  lateral  walls  anti  open   the  tube.     The  pahto^ 
phftrptfpm  murti'le,  described  later,  is  also  imrtially  attached  to  the  cartil'*   — 
inons  part  of  the  Eustaeljiun  tube.     It  acts  as  an  aid  to  the  levator  pa 
muscle. 


Fro.  SSfi— Pharynx  ffnm  WhlmJ,  jihiwin?  lis  muffles  The  levator  pttliitl  tl\U  s«*eii  to  nriae  tieneath 
the  EmUchlftii  tube  (H).  to  be  liiaerted  iiitu  the  vt'ltim.  &^  is  the  leoiMjr  f2j  iiftur  honkfnif  Arouiitl  Ihe  ham- 
UluK  at  tt.  The  paluiojfhisaiit  Clutinl  the  f)ahiM>  fiharyrii;t'ii8  (4)  firirira  the  «iitt-rl<tr  iind  T>t»BteTioF  pUlaiu 
inclosing  the  tnnsiU  ('»>,  nnd  the  azyg*w  <fij  [wisHfi*  dawn  upuri  the  nvyln  (7),  The  infcrh>r  il*K  inirMle  (10), 
%nd  Biipt»rior  ilh  cnnstrictors  i»f  the  ivkarvnx  iire  Hhcmn  rt^nrtiftlly.  and  the  f^ostttrior  iiares.the  oral  cavity 
trmally  Hlled  bjr  ihe  tongue),  and  the  Itirynx  <l.ij  i  Hrnwiiei. 


€ 


lent,  "  Passavant^s  cuahicm/*  and  li^^lps  to  eli^st"  the  ojM^ning  from  the  nasi>- 
to   the  oro-phuryiix,  us  striiifjs  ]>iif*k**r  up  iiikI  rlnst*  thr  iiiiiuth  of  a  purse. 
Its  exit^tenoe  ufien  iuturfVnjs  with  tlie  escape  ol's*'endi<*usfl(>\v!ivvar<i  from 
the  Da,s<»-pharviix,  and  thus  eniises  tlieir  n^teutiun  arid  erust-iV»rmatioo  at  thii* 
point.     This  ridtre  is  eauseil  by  the  prnniitien(*e  of  the  coutraetiiig  iip]ver 
fibers  of  the  superior  eoiistrietor  uiusele  of  tlie  |>fiarynx  as  they  pass  down- 
ward and  baekward  ah>ug  the  free  su(>erior  margin  of  the  muscle  from   it« 
wide  attachment  ;dj<»ve  to  the   median   liue  fd'  tlie   pharyngeal   aponeurosis, 
Tlie  lymphoid  structure  in  the  nasn-|ihiirynx  is  ui'  great  rliuical  iuipor- 
tanee.     Tliis  tissue  is  a  part  of  **  the   lymphoid   ring 'Nif  the  pharynx.     It 
is  kxrateil  in  the  center  of  the    superior  and  postiyrior  walla  of  the  naso- 
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pharynx,  and  spreads  laterally  on  either  side  to  the  recesses  al>ove  the  lips 
of  the  Eustachian  openings  and  even  into  the  fossae  of  Rosenmuller.  Nor- 
mally, it  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  should  not  cause 
occlusion  of  the  naso- pharyngeal  space  or  pressure  upon  the  Eustachian 
opening.  In  structure  it  is  a  collection  of  lymph-follicles,  or  adenoid  tissue, 
held  together  in  a  loose  fibrous  network  of  connective  tissue  and  covered 
with  mucous  membrane  having  columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  In  rather  rare 
instances  an  opening  is  observed  leading  to  a  closed  sac  in  the  center  of  the 
mass,  termed  the  bursa  pharyngea.  Its  very  existence  as  a  normal  structure 
has  been  questioned  by  many  writers.  When  present  it  is  doubtless  an 
abnormal  phase  of  development  (sec  page  949). 

The  blood-supply  of  the  naso-pharynx  comes  through  the  ascending 
pharyngeal  artery,  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid ;  through  the  ascending 
palatine,  a  branch  of  the  facial ;  and  through  the  spheno-palatine,  a  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  (see  Fig.  549). 

The  veins  pass  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  nerve-sfiipply  comes  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  (second  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve)  and  from  the  pneumogastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

The  Oro-pharynx  ajid  Lanm^ro-pharynx. — The  oro-pharynx  may  be 
said  to  extend  downward  from  the  projection  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  caused  by  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  first  cervical 
vertebra.  An  imaginary  line  from  this  point  to  the  base  of  the  uvula  serves 
as  a  dividing-line  l)etween  the  navso-  ana  oro-pharynx  (Fig.  534).  We  shall 
refer  to  the  oro-  and  laryngo-pharynx  as  the  pharynx  proper.  It  is  quadri- 
lateral in  shape,  its  antero-posterior  diameter  being  much  more  narrow  than 
its  transverse.  Its  anterior  wall  extends  from  the  base  of  the  uvula  and 
the  free  margin  of  the  soft  palate  downward  across  the  oral  cavity  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  greater  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Its  posterior 
wall  extends  from  the  tuberosity  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  first  cer\'ical 
vertebra  to  the  orifice  of  the  esophagus.  Its  lateral  walls  are  in  relation 
with  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  cranial  nerves. 

In  general  structure  the  pharynx  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac  consist- 
ing of  three  layers,  an  inner  mucous  membrane,  a  middle  fibrous  layer, 
and  an  outer  layer  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  thin,  and  in  the  naso-  and  oro- 
phar}'nx  adheres  closely  to  the  fibrous  layer  beneath  it.  Like  the  mucous 
covering  of  the  alimentary  tract  in  general  its  epithelial  layer  consists  of 
scjuamous  cells.  As  the  pharyngeal  vault  is  approached  the  epithelium 
changes  more  and  more  to  the  type  found  in  the  respiratory  tract,  and,  in 
the  i)urely  respiratory  tract  of  the  naso-pharynx,  it  becomes  columnar  and 
ciliated.  Two  varieties  of  glands  are  found  in  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane. One,  the  ordinary  muciparous  gland,  exists  in  greatest  number  in  the 
(»ro-pharynx  and  upon  the  soft  {)alate.  The  glands  of  the  second  variety  lie 
deeper  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  belong  to  the  lymphoid  type.  These 
ductless  follicles  are  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the  muc»ous  membrane, 
but  exist  in  greatest  number  along  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  pharyngeal  wall, 
lying  closely  behind  the  so-called  {H)sterior  faucial  pillars. 

The  fibrous  layer  of  the  pharynx,  or  j)haryngeal  aponeurosis,  external  to 
the  nuicous  membrane  is,  in  the  ui)per  pharyngeal  region,  very  dense  in 
structure ;  but  in  the  laryngo-j)harynx  it  becomes  thinner,  until  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  traced  at  the  entrance  of  the  esophagus.  In  the  naso-pharynx  it 
adheres  closely  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  (Fig.  536). 
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The  miwcukir  conf  of  the  pimri/n.r,  iti^  thinl  and  deepest  layer,  cM)nsists  of 
three  flat  constrictor  muHcIes,  so  arranged  as  to  fonir  a  slieath  annind  the 
posrerior  and  lateral   walls. 

The  miprrior  ronsfrkior  muHcle  arises  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  margin 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  and  from  itn  hatnular  proces?^,  from  the  portirm 
of  tlie  palate-hrmt*  adjaeent  and  fmni  the  retleeted  tendftn  c»i"  the  tensirr  palati 
mni^ele,  fi"om  the  pterygn-maxillary  lii^anient,  from  the  alveolar  pnK-ess  of 
the  superior  maxilla  above  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge, 


BhinihphanfnM. 


Ortf  phariftii. 


>  La  ryn  fio-pha  rynx* 


Fig.  536,— Lateral  view  of  the  pbttryiix.  larynx,  ami  csopbaKUs^  shtivviTiig  the  8Uf>enor  flU,  tiii(141e  (10), 
tnd  Inferior  il*>  constriolors.  nmin^  from  the  pkrypi-maxiniirv  liKarat'iit  14},  the  hyoid  bftne  i>iK  and  the 
llirynx  <7).  reajiec lively,  to  pnsa  bm^k  to  Oie  omterinr  nipht^.  'llie  (irmiijreiueiit  of  the  fit>eri  (leiirly  *ug' 
It^ts  the  artfon  of  the  su|»eriiir  coDstrfetor  m  t^islnj?  otT  tht-  rhJnu-plmryiix  Txi-fore  dLgiutlilon  througn 
acttim  (if  the  hnvor  cons  Irk' tuts. 


and  from  I  he  sides  of  t  lie  tonti^iie,  where  a  few  fihers  of  t!ie  sn  peri  or  eonstrietor 
are  in  eonneetion  witlt  the  ijeiHo-hyf)|i:]os,sus  muself.  From  this  very  widely- 
(listrihnted  attaehment  the  tihers  of  the  main  hnily  fif  the  mnsrle  eiirve  hack- 
ward  to  he  attached  to  the  raphe  in  tlie  metlian  line  of  the  phuryngea!  apo- 
neurosis. The  superiiir  tibers  curve  haekwnrd  and  iij>ward,  Idendin^  with  the 
fibmns  apinenrosis  wliirh  covers  the  pharynfreal  vault,  and  is  attached  to  tlie 
pharyngeal  spine  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  iirojceting  ledge  caused  by  the 
free  iipix^r  margin  of  this  muscle,  already  mentioned,  assists  in  closing  the 
naso-  fnuii  the  oro-pharyux,  antl  is  of  clinical  importMuee  in  some  eases  of 
atrophic  rhinitis.  The  sn]>erior  constrictt*r  is  f|uadri lateral  in  form,  and  its 
fil)erB  are  thinner  than  are  those  of  the  m iridic  and  inferior  constrictor?*.  Its 
inferior  fillers  are  partially  overlajipeil  l>y  the  upper  fibei's  of  the  mitldle 
constrictor. 
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The  middle  constrictor^  arising  from  the  greater  and  lesser  horns  of  th^ 
hyoid  bone  and  from  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  is  a  fan-shaped  muscle^  ii 
fibers  passing  up,  back,  and  down  to  the  median  raph4. 

The  inferior  constrictor^  the  largest  of  the  three,  arises  from  the  thjrroii 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  its  attachment  to  the  thyroid  being  at  the  inferio 
cornua  and  along  the  oblique  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  alse  and  on  the  surfaoi 
immediately  behind  these  lines,  almost  as  far  as  the  posterior  borders.  Froi 
the  cricoid  cartilage  it  arises  in  the  interval  between  the  crioo-thyroid  muscl< 
in  front  and  the  facet  for  the  crico-thyroid  articulation  behind.  The  fibei-n^a^ 
pass  backward  and  slightly  upward,  and  are  attached  to  the  raph^  in  th^^Kne 
median  line  of  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  the  ascending  fibers  overlapping  .^g 
the  lower  fibers  of  the  middle  constrict^)r,  while  the  lower  fibers  blend  witt   ^^ 


\ 


the  circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  esophagus.     Beneath  the  constrictor  mt 

cles  are  found  the  longua  colli  and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  muscles,  with  th    .^e 

cervical  vertebrae  beyond. 

The  three  constrictor  muscles  are  the  chief  elements  in  the  formation  oflitf 
the  muscular  layer  of  the  pharynx.     Certain  other  muscles,  however,  con 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  this  muscular  coat,  and  are  classified  among  th^^^ 
muscles  of  the  pharynx.     These  are  the  stylo^haryngeus,  the  palato-glossu^^i 
the  palatO'pharyngeuSy  and  the  stylo-hyoid. 

The  stylo-pharyngeus  (see  Figs.  535,  536)  is  a  long,  narrow,  muscular  band 
round  and  cord-like  above,  where  it  arises  from  the  inner  side  and  base  of 
the  styloid  process,  but  flattened  and  widened  as  it  descends  by  the  side  of  thi 
pharynx,  passing  between  the  superior  and  middle  constrictors.  Most  of  it 
fibers  terminate  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharyngeal  wall,  some 
merging  with  fibers  of  the  constrictor  muscles.  Other  fibers  descend  farthei 
and  are  inserted  into  the  thyroid  cartilage  on  its  ix)sterior  border. 

The  palato-pharyngeus  muscle  (see  Figs.  534,  535)  is  a  broad  thin  band. 
widening  as  it  descends,  apparently  from  the  base  of  the  uvula,  and  \ 
down  and  back,  to  be  lost  in  the  lateral  pharyngeal  walls.    It  forms  with  the 
covering  mucosa  the  "  [>osterior  pillar  of  the  fauces."   Its  superior  origin  is  bj^"^ 
two  fasciculi  in  the  soft  palate,  joining  their  fellows  of  the  opposite  side  ii^a^ 
the  median  line.     It  is  inserted  with  the  stylo-pharyngeus  into  the  posterior^^ 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.     A  few  of  its  fibers  spreiid  along  the  sides  of 
the  pharynx  and  cross  the  latter  to  join,  in  the  median  line,  those   from  th^^ 
opposite  side. 

The  pcifato-glossus  mvscle  (see  Figs.  534,  535)  forms  the  so-called  "  anterioc" 
pillar  of  the  fauces."     It  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band,  narrower  and  thinner^ 
than  the  palato-j)haryngeus  muscle,  or  **  posterior  pillar."     Its  upper  attach — 
ment  is  the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate.     It  passes  in  front  of  th^ 
tonsil  downward,  forward,  and  outward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and- 
back  of  the  tongue. 

Blood-supply  of  the  Pharynx. — Arteries, — The  ascending  pharyngeal. 
arteries,  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  supply  the  constrictor  muscles  and 
the  mucous  membrane.  They  may  l)e  of  abnormal  size,  not  rarely  so  larg^ 
as  to  cause  a  distinct  j)uls{ition  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  pharynx,  just 
behind  the  jxjsterior  faucial   pillars. 

The  Vidian  and  descending  palatine  arteries,  branches  from  the  internal 
inaxillar}'  artery,  also  supply  the  pharynjreal  tissues,  as  do  branches  from  the 
facial,  the  tonsillar,  and  ascending  j)alatine  arteries. 

Veins. — A  thick  network  of  veins  is  found  in  the  fibrous  layer  of  the 
phar>'nx,  forniinjr  the  j)haryngeal  plexus  in  the  p)sterior  and  lateral  walls. 
Fn)m  these  the  l)lood  is  led  by  the  pharynjj^eal  vein  into  the  internal  jugular. 
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Lymphatics, — The  lymph-vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  pharyngeal 
plexus  and  veins  and  enter  the  chain  of  lymphatic  glands  along  the  sheath  of 
the  carotid,  terminating  on  the  right  side  in  the  right  ductus  lymphaticus ;  on 
the  left  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

Nerves, — The  sensory  nerves  of  the  pharynx  come  from  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal.  The  motor  nerves  are  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumo- 
gastric.     These,  with  the  sympathetic,  unite  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

Lymphoid  Structure  of  the  Pharynx, — Reference  has  been  made  already  to 
the  ductless  follicles  in  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  and  to  their  special 
seats  of  location  on  the  lateral  and  postero-lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

At  certain  points  in  the  pharynx  are  found  conglomerate  masses  of  lym- 
phoid tissue,  forming  a  continuous  "lymphoid  ring"  around  the  entrance  to 
the  alimentary  and  respiratory  tracts. 

The  upper  segment  of  this  ring  is  formed  by  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the 
naso-pharynx,  or  "  pharyngeal  tonsil,"  already  descril:>ed ;  the  lateral  segments 
are  formed  by  the  "faucial  tonsils,"  and  the  lower  segment  by  the  lymphoid 
tissue  found  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  "  the  lingual  tonsil."  The  faucial 
tonsils  are  small  oval  or  almond-shaped  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  placed 
within  the  somewhat  triangular  space  between  the  palato-pharyngeal  and  the 
palato-glossal  muscles.  In  the  normal  condition  they  are  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  vertical  length  by  one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Even 
within  normal  limits,  however,  there  is  great  variation  in  size.  The  free  sur- 
face of  each  faucial  tonsil  is  marked  by  numerous  round  or  slit-like  openings, 
arranged  in  two  or  more  parallel  columns,  or  more  irregularly,  which  lead 
down  into  invaginations  of  the  surface  called  crypts.  This  peculiar  structure 
is  claimed  by  Retterer  to  be  the  result  of  an  ingrowing  of  the  epiblastic  mem- 
brane into  the  hypoblast.  The  epithelial  elements  are  thus  force<l  into  a 
lymphoid  mass,  and  the  latter  grows  around  the  invaginations  or  into  their 
walls,  breaking  up  their  outline  into  small,  lateral  pockets.  The  diverticula, 
as  Harrison  Allen  terms  the  lymph-follicles,  are  thus  in  the  faucial  tonsils 
arranged  in  groups  which  occasionally  sink  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
mass,  thus  forming  the  crypts. 

The  lingual  tonsil  occupies  the  base  of  the  tongue,  being  placed  between 
this  and  the  epiglottis.  It  is  a  smooth,  soft,  even  mass  of  lymph-follicles, 
the  diverticula  of  which,  as  Allen  states,  are  single  and  not  in  groups. 

The  covering  of  both  the  faucial  and  lingual  tonsils  consists  of  the 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  In  many  instances,  however,  this  is  under- 
laid by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  which  more  or  less  fully  encapsulate  the 
lymi)hoid  masses. 

The  faucial  tonsil  is  in  rather  close  relation  with  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal carotid  arteries,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
These  structures,  however,  pass  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pharyngo- 
maxillary  interspace,  while  the  faucial  tonsil  occupies  the  anterior  part  of  this 
space :  thus  they  are  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  cutting  instruments 
which  are  used  with  skill  and  care  in  operations  upon  the  tonsils. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  faucial  tonsil  comes  from  the  facial  artery  by 
the  tonsillar  and  ascending  palatine ;  from  the  lingual  artery  by  the  dorsalis 
lingiise ;  from  the  external  carotid  by  the  ascending  pharyngeal ;  and  from 
the  internal  maxillary  by  the  descending  palatine  branch.  The  most  impor- 
tant artery  is  the  tonsillar,  springing  from  the  facial  artery.  It  is  a  small 
vessel  in  children,  but  in  adults  is  of  more  important  size.  It  is  not  apt  to 
be  wounded  during  cutting  operations  upon  the  tonsils,  unless  such  procedures 
involve  the  base  of  these  masses. 
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The  veins  center  into  a  plexus,  named  the  tonsillar  plexus.     The  nerve 
are  from  the  fifth  nerve  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  I/arynx. — The  larynx  forms  the  entrance  to  the  respiratory  tmr       j 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  organ  for  the  formation  of  the  voice.     It=ms 
function  of  voice-production  depends  largely  upon  the  vocal  cords,  and  th  ^   ji 
general  structure  of  the  larynx   is  designed  to  protect  these  and  to  giv — =;^Pre 
attachment  to  the  muscles  controlling  tiieir  movements. 

The  Cartilages. — The  framework  of  the  larynx  (Fig.  637)  consists  o  ^m^^z^^ 
the  thyroid,  the  cricoid,  and  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  composed  of  tric^^uc 
cartilage ;  and  of  the  two  corniculse  laryngis  (cartilages  of  Santorini),  the  tw^-^^—vo 
cuneiform  cartilages  (cartilages  of  Wrisberg),  and  the  epiglottis,  all  fibrr 
cartilaginous  in  structure.     Above  the  larynx,  and  at  the  base  of  the  tongu^ 
which  is  attached  to  it,  lies  the  hyoid  bone  (Figs.  537,  538).     The  hyoi 
bone  (from  the  Greek  w-shaped),  besides  its  important  relation  to  the  tongin- 
and  its  function  in  serving  to  stretch  the  pharynx  in  its  lateral  diamete 
serves  also  to  give  a  point  of  fixation  above  to  the  larynx.     It  consists  of 
central  body  with  two  greater  and  two  lesser  cornua.     The  body  is  quae 
rilateral  in  form,  convex  on  its  anterior  surface,  concave  posteriorly.     It  suj: 
ports  the  two  lesser  cornua  which  project  upward  and  backward  from  il 
superior  and  lateral  margins.     From  these  lateral  margins  beneath  the  le 
cornua  extend  backward  the  greater  cornua,  completing  the  half-circle.  Fror 
the  hyoid  bone  muscles  and  ligaments  pass  to  the  epiglottis  and  to  the  thyroii 
cartilages,  uniting  it  with  these  structures. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  (Fig.  537)  (from  the  Greek,  a  shield)  consists  oi 
two  curved  quadrilateral  plates,  converging  anteriorly  to  meet  in  the  mediar 
line,  and  forming  a  projecting  angle  somewhat  like  the  prow  of  a  ship.  This 
angle  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  neck  (see  Fig.  534),  especially  in  the  aduh 
male  (the  "  Adam's  apple "),  standing  boldly  outward  beneath  the  integu- 
ment, from  which  occasionally  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa.  The  upper  mar —  — "^  ^' 
gin  of  each  side,  or  a/a,  of  the  thyroid  curves  downward  at  this  )K)int  of^  '^^  a 
junction,  forming  the  thyroid  notch,  resembling  the  spout  of  a  pitcher ;  anrf  i*  •" 
backward  each  descends  slightly  to  rise  abruptly  at  the  posterior  limit  into  a  -^  * 
long  pnx^ess,  j)ointing  upward,  called  the  superior  cornu  (Fig.  538).  The  ^^^\ 
prominent  anterior  angle  of  the  thyroid  is  slightly  concave  below  the  thyroid  \-^ 

notch.     The  lower  l)(>r(ler  of  each  ala  curves  backward  and  generally  down-  "^T 

ward  and  forms  the  lesser  cornu.     The  posterior,  free  borders  of  the  thyroid,  ^ 

which  are  rounded  and  thick,  thus  terminate,  above  in  the  greater,  below  in  ^ 

the  lesser,  cornua.  An  oblique  ridge  j)asses  downward  and  forward  across  the 
outer  surface  of  each  ala  of  the  thyroid,  starting  from  a  tubercle  near  the  base 
of  the  superior  cornu,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  sterno-thyroid  and  thyn>- 
hyoid  nuisclcs.  Hack  of  this  ridge,  and  including  the  surface  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  each  ala,  is  the  long  narrow  area  of  attachment  of  the  inferior 
constrictor  nuis(?le  of  the  pharynx,  while  to  the  center  of  the  [wsterior  margin 
is  attached  the  stylo-j)haryngeus  muscle. 

The  inner  surfiuH*  of  each  ala  is  concave,  and  covered  in  the  upper  and 
posterior  portions  with  mucous  membrane.  In  the  receding  angle  anteriorly, 
where  tlu;  two  ahe  unite  immediately  below  the  thyroid  notch,  the  thyro- 
epiglottic ligtmient  forms  the  attachment  of  the  epiglottis,  and  just  l>elow  this, 
on  either  si<le,  are  the  anterior  j)oints  of  attiichment  for  the  ventricular  bands, 
or  false  voeal  cords  (Fig.  539).  The  true  vocal  conls,  together  with  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  have  their  anterior  points  of  attachment  immedi- 
ately beneath  thes<»  in  the  lower  third  of  this  rec^eding  angle.  The  lower 
margins   of  the    thyroid    cartilag(»,    in    their   anterior   and   lateral    aspectSi 
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give   attiu'hment  to  the  crieo-tliymid    memliraiie   and    to    the  crieo-thyroid 
muscle. 

The  cricfjkl  eariUage  (from  the  Greek,  a  ring)  lies  immetliately  below  the 


; 


FiQ,  511".— Larynjr,  Bbowitij,'  i\w  thyroid  and  erl- 
Wiid  eftftllftpes.  with  the  trachea  t>t^|tiw  and  the 
fayold  bone  Jlbuve,  with  the  curmeL-liuK  lut-^in- 
brani-e  (Leidy). 


Fig.  538,— l,Httml  vkw  of  larynx  in  its  rela- 
Uoa  to  Ihe  hyoid  boue  mid  trHuheti, 


thyroid  (Fig:??.  537»  538,  540).     It^  anterior  half  is  small,  narn*w,  rnnndeil, 
and  convex  in  shape.     Its  superior    margin  nm^  as  it   extends  backward, 


gSS^.^InnerMpectoriarytix  frum  Fi»i.  .>I0.— I^irjiix  din^eciiMi  tu  show  the  Tnn»c1os:  the 

tiehlad.sbowfinr  insertions  orepiiiflnttiiii,  frlm-thyToid  i*})  im^ertt^d  on  thf  inner  ftsfifit  of  the  ainto 

true  iind  fulse  cords,  and  of  the  Intrin-  the  arth!'ulniiun  <:i) ;  the  |w>»terlrjf  «'Tie<viir3-teii«dd  no>  iii- 

»ic  museles.  serted  at  the  bas^e  nf  the  arvteiioid  \M  ;  behind  the  iHteral 

crlco-arytenoid  (Hi;  the  thyr^varyteimkl  ^I2^J^lst  Iteinw 
the  positkm  of  thv  vocal  tMird;  the  thyro-epSifttjltie  i.Ui) 
mnd  ftryteno-eptj^hjUic  n4>  flt>er»  between  the  lamina  of 
the  aryepiKloltle  fold :  and  the  arytenoid  (l-'i)  between  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  iLeidy). 

using  the  cnrtilage  to  hnjatlen  toward  its  [xisterior  portion,  which  i.s  almost 
[irice  as  broad»  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  h  the  anterior;  while  it  is  at  the 

S2 
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Bamc  time  greatly  increased  in  thickness.     On  the  outer  lateral  surfiu^  of  diis 
posterior  "  seal "  portion  of  the  ring  are  facets,  one  on  either  side,  for  articu* 
lation  with  the  lesser  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.     On  its  upper  sarfac=e 
in  this  posterior  half  are  two  facets,  their  long   diameters  transverse,  r«T 
articulation  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages.     In  the  median  line  of  the  bro^ad 
posterior  border  of  the  cricoid  is  a  vertical  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  t'^ae 
esophagus,  with  broad  points  of  attachment  on  either  side  for  the  posterE-  or 
crico-arytenoid  muscles.     The  outer  surface  of  the  cricoid  anteriorly  gi 
attachment  to  the  crico-thyroid  ligament  and  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle 
to  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle. 

The  cricoid  forms  the  back  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  its  lower  portion, 
is  the  base  upon  which  the  other  cartilages  of  the  larynx  rest. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  (o,  a  pitcher)  (Fig.  539)  are  two  pyramidal 
lages  which  articulate  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  thick  posterior  porti< 
of  the  cricoid.  They  might  be  called  the  cartilages  of  the  vocal  cords, 
the  vocal  cords,  together  with  all  the  muscles  controlling  their  movemet 
(with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid),  are  attached  to  the  arytenof 
They  present  three  surfaces,  a  base,  and  an  apex  for  study.  The  inner  surfi 
of  each  cartilage,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  is  smooth,  flat,  somewl 
triangular  in  shape,  for  apposition  to  the  corresponding  side  of  its  feilc 
The  anterior  surface  is  convex  and  gives  attachment  to  the  ventricular  ' 
and  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle.  The  posterior  surface  is  concave  and 
angular  in  shape  and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  arytenoid  muscle, 
base  is  concave  for  articulation  with  the  corresponding  convex  facet  on 
cricoid,  and  is  marked  by  two  projections  or  processes  terminating  its  exte: 
nal  and  anterior  angles.  The  longer  of  these  is  the  anterior,  called  the 
process,  as  to  it  the  vocal  conl  is  attached.  The  rounded  external  process 
named  the  muscular  process,  and  upon  it  are  inserted  the  posterior  and 
lateral  crico-arytenoici  muscles.  The  apices  of  the  arytenoids  are  pointed  an- 
curve  backward  and  inward.  Each  apex  is  crowned  by  a  small  nodule  o 
cartilage,  serving  to  lengthen  it  slightly,  called  the  comicula  larynffis, 
cartilage  of  Santorini.  To  these  nodules  are  attached  the  aryteno-epidol 
tidean  folds,  in  which,  close  to  the  outer  side  of  each  cartilage,  are  embedd 
the  two  small  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  the  cuneiform  cartilages.  They  are 
moid  in  character  and  vary  greatly  in  size  in  diflTerent  individuals.  Two 
of  sesamoid  cartilages  are  also  found  occasionally,  the  posterior  and  an 
rior  sesamoid  cartilages.  When  present,  the  posterior  sesamoids  lie  betweer^ 
the  apices  of  the  arytenoids  and  the  cartilages  of  Santorini ;  the  anterior  ar^ 
found  in  the  extreme  anterior  end  of  the  vocal  cords,  being  attached  to  the 
receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  epifjhtiifi  (sec  Figs.  538  and  539),  named  from  its  position  above  the 
glottis,  is  the  cover  of  the  larynx.  It  is  an  oblong,  leaf-shaped  plate  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  its  upj)er  border  rounded,  its  lower  somewhat  pointed  and  attached 
by  a  long  thyro-ej)i^lottic  ligament  to  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage immediately  l)elow  the  thyroid  notch.  The  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  anterior  surface  toward  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  reflected  to  the  sides  and 
base  of  the  cartilage  in  two  folds,  the  (/losso-epiglottic  ligaments.  The  anterior 
surface  curves  forward  slightly  toward  the  tongue,  but  the  position  varies 
greatly  in  dillorent  subjects.  The  posterior  surface,  transversely  concave  but 
vertically  rather  convex,  faces  somewhat  downward  over  the  larj'ngeal 
entrance  and  is  covered  with  nuicous  membrane,  which  at  its  base  is  thickened 
by  the  presence  of  adenoid  tissue  into  a  snxM^th,  slightly  prominent  elevation 
termed  the  vnahion  of  the  epiglottic.     Its  free  margin  is  rounded,  or,  especially 
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in  children,  is  narrowed  into  a  curve,  with  the  concavity  downward,  rendering, 
when  in  this  form,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  somewhat  difficult,  as 
the  epielottis  is  apt  then  to  be  more  depressed  than  when  this  upper  margin 
is  broad  and  flattened.  The  epiglottis  is  also  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter  by  a  ligamentous  or  elastic 
band,  the  hyo-epiglottic  ligament.  The  arj'^teno-epiglottic  folds  are  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis.  Numerous  pits,  or  depressions,  are  found  in 
the  body  of  the  cartilage  of  the  epiglottis,  in  which  lie  small  mucous  glands. 
The  epiglottis  being  freely  movable  varies  in  position  during  respiration  and 
deglutition.  During  respiration  it  maintains  a  somewhat  vertical  direction, 
its  free  margin  being  curved  toward  the  base  of  the  tongue.  In  the  act  of 
deglutition,  however,  as  the  larynx  rises,  the  epiglottis  is  carried  upward 
against  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  its  free  margin  is  greatly  depressed,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  cover  to  the  entrance  of  the  larynx. 

Lifiraments  of  the  Larynx. — The  thyroid  cartilage  is  bound  to  the  hyoid 
bone  bv  three  ligaments,  the  two  lateral  thxp^o-hyoid  ligamentSy  narrow, 
rounded  bands  of  fibro-elastic  tissue,  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
superior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  extending  upward  to  the  greater 
comua  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  also,  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane^  a  broad,  fibro- 
elastic  membrane,  attached  below  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  above  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  and  vessels  pass  through  the  median  line  of  this  membrane. 

The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  are  bound  together  by  three  ligaments, 
the  cricothyroid  membrane  and  two  capsular  ligaments  (see  Fig.  537).  The 
crico-thyroid  membrane,  triangular  in  shape,  passes  from  the  superior  margin 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  the  median  line  and  from  both  sides  anteriorly,  and 
is  inserted  in  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Thick  in  the  center,  it  becomes  thinner  on  either  side,  and  these  lateral  portions 
are  Joined  at  their  insertion  with  the  insertion  of  the  true  vocal  cords.  In  the 
median  line  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  lies  directly  beneath  the  skin,  and  thus 
offers  a  ready  means  for  effecting  an  artificial  opening  into  the  larynx.  At  this 
point  the  membrane  is  crossecl  by  an  anastomosis  of  the  two  small  crico- 
thyroid arteries.  It  is  covered  on  its  inner  surface  with  mucous  membrane. 
The  lateral  portions  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  are  covered  by  the  crico- 
thyroid muscle  and  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 

The  capsular  ligaments  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  bind 
the  inferior  or  short  processes  of  the  thyroid  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  their 
points  of  articulation. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  held  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by  loose  capsular 
ligaments,  also  posteriorly  by  the  small  posterior  crico-arytenotd  ligaments. 

The  epiglottis  is  bound  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  two  ligamentous  bands 
which  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  cartilage,  near  its  apex,  the  hyo^iglottic 
ligaments,  and  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament  already 
described. 

The  median  glosso-epigloUic  folds  of  mucous  membrane  unite  the  epiglottis 
to  the  l)ase  of  the  tongue. 

Interior  of  the  Larynx  (Fig.  541). — The  general  shape  of  the  laryngeal 
opening  is  triangular  with  the  base  posterior.  Looking  from  above  into  the 
larynx  the  free  margin  of  the  epiglottis  is  first  seen,  a  curving  surface  which 
varies  in  the  degree  of  its  curvature  in  different  subjects.  Beneath,  and  pos- 
terior to  the  inner  face  of  the  epiglottis,  appear  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  the  small  cartilages  of  Santorini  at  the  apex  of  each,  the  smooth 
roundra  swelling  on  the  outer  side  of  both  arytenoias,  paler  than  the  red  of 
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the  general  mucous  covering,  showing  the  location  of  the  cartilages  of  Wri^^ 
berg.     These  are  seen  to  lie  each  in  the  body  of  a  broad  prominent  foIc5A, 
which  passes  in  a  half-circle  framing  the  sides  of  the  laryngeal  opening,  oc^^e 
on  each  side,  from  the  arytenoid  cartilages  upward  to  the  side  of  the  ep       mv 
glottis.     These   are   the  aryteno-epiglottic   folds.     Below  the  level  of  ti — z»c 
apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  two  bands,  covered,  like  the  tissue  alreadKiziy 
named,  with  mucous  membrane,  pass  from  the  arytenoids  forward  to  th:^Whe 
receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  terminating  there  beneath  the  attacH^  ali- 
ment of  the  epiglottis.     These  are  the  ventricular  bands,  or  false  vocal  cor&EzrsJIi. 
They  are  also  named  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments. 

Beneath  these  ventricular  bands,  and  appearing  to  edge  their  free  bordei^^r, 
although  in  reality  below  them,  are  seen  two  white  bands  which  pass  fo^^vr- 

ward  from  the  anterior  angles,  or  vocal  processes,  of  the  arytenoid  cartilag*^ es 

to  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    These  are  the  true  vocal  cordm^^' 
Between  the  free  margins  of  the  vocal  corfls  is  an  open  space  of  triangul 
shape  with  the  base  posterior,  which  varies  in  width  as  the  cords  approach 
recede  from  each  other.     This  is  the  glottis,  or  rima  glotiidisy  ana  throuj^ 
this  space  can  be  seen  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea  ridged  by  its  riuj 
perhaps  down  to  the  bifurcation  into  the  bronchi.    Between  the  arytenoids, 
about  the  level  of  the  vocal  cords,  is  a  point  of  considerable  clinical  impoi 
tance,  the  space  between  the  arytenoids,  or  the  interarytenoid  space. 

A  free  space  exists  between  the  ventricular  bands  and  the  vocal  cordi 
This  space  is  found  to  follow  the  under  surface  of  the  ventricular  bandi 
extending  laterally  and  upward  between  the  ventricular  bands  and  the  alae  or^ 
the  thyroid  cartilage  on  either  side,  and  to  terminate  anteriorly  in  a  blin 
pouch.    The  space  is  called  the  ventricle  of  the  lar}'nx,  and  the  pouch  nami 


Fio.  541.— The  laryngoscopic  irauge  in  deep  inspiration  and  in  phonation. 

the  sacculus  laryngis  (Fig.  f542).  This  entire  area  is  lined  with  mucous 
membrane  richly  supplied  with  mucous  glands. 

The  chink  of  the  glottis  varies  in  extent  according  to  age  and  sex.  In 
the  adult  male  its  length  is  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  In  the  female  it 
is  smaller.  When  fully  dilated  this  triangular-shaped  ojwning  at  its  l)ase 
posteriorly  is  about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  width.  At  the  posterior  attach- 
ment of  the  vocal  cords  will  be  seen  usually  a  slight  indentation  of  a  whiter 
color  than  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  cords.  This  jwint  is  the  extremity 
of*  the  vocal  j)roccss  of  the  arytenoids.  It  is  of  some  clinical  interest,  as 
these  j)oints  hav(»  at  times  been  mistaken  for  ulcerations  or  cicatrices  on  this 
portion  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  free  margins  of  the  vocal  cords  mark  the  most  narrow  portion  of  the 
larynx.  Below  these  the  subglottic  space  widens,  assuming  the  general  form 
of  the  circhi  formed  by  the  cricoid  cartilage,  at  first  somewhat  oval  in  the 
latenil  diameter,  soon  changing  to  circular  as  the  trachea  is  approached.  Thus 
a  section  of  the  entire  larynx  would   roughly  resemble  an  hour-glass  form^ 
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widening  above  anil  bi4iJ\v,  with  a  con  Btr  let  ion  in  tlie  center  at  the  location 
of  the  vocal  cords  (see  Fig.  548). 

Muscles  of  the  Larynx.— Tlie  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  the  posterior 
crifo-arvtcnnids,  the  lateral  erico-arytennidHi,  tlie  iiitemrylenoid  or  arytenoid, 
which  act  lis  the  ahducting  and  athhictin^  mrisch's  of  the  vw^l  cords;  the 
thyro-arytenoitJs  and  crico- thyroid,  wIiobi'  fn nction  it  is  to  reo^ulate  the  tension 
of  the  voad  cordst ;  the  thyro-cpiglottic,  arytenoepiglottic,  superior  and  infe- 
rior, supplying  some  power  of  movement  ti>  the  epigU)tti!*;  the  thyro-hyoid 
and  8terno-hyoi(lj  which  serve  as  muscles  of  fixation  for  the  larynx. 

The  pOHterior  rrh'ft-arjftrnofi!  arises  trnm  tlie  piisterior  surface  «»f  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  on  either  side  of  the  nu  tlian  line  (Fig.  oo9).     Its  fibers  pass 
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Fie.  542.— Interior  of  Urynx,  slifiwing  on  tin?  rfght  tbe  fmrts  in  me*llan  »rctkm.  nnd  on  the  left  a  dlB- 
teclion  of  this  hulf,  with  ih«  muscles  ami  mrtllngeg  exp4i6t-d  lAnenJ. 


upward  and  outward  and  are  attache<l  to  the  muscular  process  of  tlie  aryte- 
noid cartilage  (Fig.  540,  5).  Witli  point  of  fixation  ou  the  cricoid,  this  mu?^ 
cle,  by  eontractiug,  mtates  the  arytenoid  cartilage  outwanl  bv  <lmwing  its 
must^uhir  process  Imckward.  The  twf>  vocal  processes  of  the  arvtenoi*! 
cartilages  are  tims  drawn  away  from  the  median  line  outward,  and  tlie  vociil 
cords  are  separated  (see  Fig.  665. 

The  hfh'nd  rnco-ari/tenoid  muscles  (see  Fig.  o40)  arise,  one  on  either  side, 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  fibers 
of  each  mnstde  pass  upward  and  hackwanl  and  arc  inscrte<l  in  the  muscular 
processes  of  the  arytenoid  cartihiges  at  a  pniut  just  anterior  to  the  insertion 
of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid   muscles.     The  action  of  the  lateral  crieo- 
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arytenoid  muscles,  being  fixed  at  their  cricoid  attachments,  is  to  adduct  the 
vocal  cords  by  drawing  forward  the  muscular  processes  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  thus  approximating  the  vocal  processes  of  these  cartilages  (Fig* 
665. 

The  arytenoid  muscle  is  a  single,  square-shaped  muscle  with  two  ael 
of  fibers,  the  transverse  and  oblique.  The  transverse  fibers,  which  a 
the  deeper,  are  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  and  outer  margin  of  oi 
arytenoid  muscle  and  pass  transversely  across  to  be  inserted  into  the  corre- 
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spending  part  of  the  other  arytenoid  cartilage   (see   Fig.  540,  15).      Tbe^^^e 
more  superficial  oblique  fibers  consist  of  two  thin  muscular  slips  which 
from  the  base  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  apex  of  the  other.     In  some 
instances  fibers  from  the  oblique  bands  pass  around  the  outer  sides  of  the  two 
cartilages  and  blend  with  the  fibers  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  or  the  arytec 
epiglottic  muscles.     The  action  of  the  arytenoid  muscle  is  to  bring  the  has 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  together,  thus  completing  the  closure  of  the  chink 
of  the  glottis.     Contraction  of  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids  alone  leaves  a^ 
small  triangular  opening  between  the  cords  at  the  interarytenoid  space.    Thi^= 
opening  is  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  arytenoid  muscle  (Figs,  540  an^l 
541).     The  thyro-arytenoid   musc^les  lie  ])arallel  to  and  slightly  below  th^s 
vocal  cords  along  either  side  of  the  larynx  (Fig.  540).     The  muscles  arise^ 
one  from  either  side  of  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  the  outerr- 
side  of  the  insertions  of  the  vocal  cords.     Passing  outward  ana  backward  th^ 
fibers  are  inserted  into  the  bases  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  carti — 
lages  and  into  the  external  surfaces  of  the  vocal  processes  (see  Fig.  542)* 
Each  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  portions,  inter- 
nal and  external.     The  internal  portion  follows  the  vocal  cord  closely,  some 
of  its  fibers,  indeed,  appearing  to  pass  into  the  stnicture  of  the  cord.     The 
external  portion  passes  backward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  sacculus  laryngis, 
and  has  a  broad  attachment  to  the  external  surface  and  outer  side  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.     With    point  of  fixation  at  the  receding  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  thyro-ar}^tenoid  muscles  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
forward.     The  vocal  cords  are   thus  shortened  and  relaxed.     The  internal 
portion  of  this  muscle,  however,  has  an  apparently  contradictory  action,  for,  by 
its  attachment  to  the  vocal  cords,  its  contractions  aj)proximate  the  free  mar- 
gins of  the  cords  and  regulate  their  tension.     This  function  is  of  importance 
in  the  production  of  the  high  notes  in  the  singing  voice.     The  external  jwr- 
tion  oi  the  muscle,  besides  its  action  in  shortening  the  cords,  has  also  the 
power  of  compressing  the  sjicculus  laryngis.     A  superior  thyro-arytenoid  mus- 
cle is  sonictimes  described  (Santorini,  Luschka,  Schrotter),  which   is  viewed 
by  some  authorities  as  a  distinct  muscle.     Its  origin  is  from  the  receding 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  immediately  above  the  origin  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoid nniscle.     It  is  attached  to  the  muscular  process  of  the  arj-tenoid 
cartilage,  some  fibers  passing  downward    to  the  cricoid  cartilage  or  to  the 
crico-thyroid   membrane.     It  is  cjuite  probable  that  these  muscular  fibers, 
instead   of  forming  a  distinct   muscle,  constitute  a  series  of  oblique  filers 
which  are,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  complex  thyro-arytenoid  muscle. 

The  crico-thyroid  muscle  arises  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of 
the  cricoid  cartilages  (see  Fig.  540,  9).  The  fibers  divide  into  two  bundles, 
the  more*  anterior  j)ass  directly  upward  and  slightly  backward  and  are 
inserte<l  into  the  inner  portion  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  more  posterior  fibers  ]>ass  upward  and  backward  and  are  attachwl  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage  at  the  l)ase  of  the  inferior  cornu.  The  action  of  this  mus- 
cle is  to  n»n<ler  the  voeal  cords  tense  by  increasing  their  length,  either  by 
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drawing  the  thyroid  cartilage  downward  toward  the  cricoid,  thus  stretching 
the  vo^  cords  and  increasing  their  tension,  or,  with  the  thyroid  cartilage 
as  the  fixed  point,  to  draw  the  cricoid  cartilage  upward  and  backward,  which 
movement,  it  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  oi  this  method,  will  elongate  and 
increase  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  still  in  dispute,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided. 

Blood-supply  of  the  Larynx. — The  arterial  supply  of  the  larynx  comes 
by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

The  superior  thyroid  is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid.  It  divides 
before  entering  the  larynx  into  two  branches,  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the 
inferior  laryngeal,  the  latter  called  also  the  crico-thyroid  artery. 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery y  one  of  the  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis,  sup- 

Elies  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx 
y  means  of  its  laryngeal  branch,  or  posterior  laryngeal  artery. 

Veins, — The  laryngeal  veins  correspond  in  their  courses  to  those  of  the 
arteries.  They  unite  into  three  veins,  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
thyroid  veins,  which  in  turn  enter  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics, — The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  larynx  collect  from  a  thick 
network  of  vessels  in  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  into  two  trunks,  one 
above  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx  and  one  l>elow  the  cricoid  cartilage.  These 
trunks  empty  into  the  deep  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

Nerves  of  the  Larynx. — The  larynx  derives  its  nerve-supply  from  the 
pneumogastric  nerve.  The  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  this  nerve  is  the 
^neral  nerve  of  sensation  for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  is 
the  motor  nerve  for  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  and  for  the  arytenoid  muscle, 
"the  latter  being  supplied  also  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  general  motor  nerve  of  the  larynx. 
The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  arises  in  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric. It  passes  downward  along  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  to  the  supe- 
rior margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Here  it  divides  into  an  external  and  an 
internal  branch.  The  external  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  passes 
downward  beneath  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  to  supply  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle.  The  internal  branch  pierces  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  supplies 
all  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  with  sensory  filaments.  It  sends  filaments  to  the  arytenoid  mus- 
cle, and  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  sometimes  named  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerve,  is  also  a  branch  of  the  pneumogastric.  On  the  right  side  of  the  body 
this  nerve  leaves  the  pneumogastric  at  about  the  level  and  in  front  of  the  right 
subclavian  artery.  Passing  around  this  artery  from  before  backward  it 
ascends  to  the  side  of  the  trachea,  posterior  to  the  common  carotid  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries.  In  winding  about  the  subclavian  artery  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  on  the  right  side  comes  in  very  near  relation  to  the  apex  of  the 
right  lung. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  body  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  leaves  the 
pneumogastric  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  passes  around  the  aortic 
arch  from  before  backward  at  the  side  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  passes 
upward  to  the  side  of  the  trachea.  Both  right  and  left  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves  pass  upward  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  esophagus. 
They  pass  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  constrictor  muscles  of  the 
pharynx,  gaining  entrance  to  the  larynx  just  posterior  to  the  articulation 
between  the  inferior  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  cricoid. cartilage. 
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They  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  vnth  motor  filamentSy  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  There  is  anastomosis  between  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  and  superior  laryngeal  nerves. 

The  relations  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve — on  the  right  side  with  the 
apex  of  the  lung  and  with  the  subclavian  artery ;  on  the  left  side  with  the 
arch  of  the  aorta — are  of  great  clinical  importance,  as  paralyses  of  the  larp- 
geal  muscles  may  result  from  pressure  against  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
by  aneurysm  of  the  vessels  named,  at  the  point  of  passage  of  the  nerve  around 
them,  or,  on  the  right  side,  by  irritation  from  the  inflammatory  conditions  ii^ 
the  apex  of  the  right  lung.     The  motor  fibers  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.     Russell  of  L^on- 
don  ^  has  investigated  the  nerve-supply  of  the  abducting  and  adducting  naii&- 
cles  of  the  larynx  and  feels  warranted  in  "  the  conclusion  that  the  musoles 
closing  and  opening  the  glottis  are  respectively  supplied  by  different  bundles 
of  nerve-fibers,  preserving  an  independent  course  from  center  to  |)eriphc5Ty, 
the  abductors  being  situated  on  the  tracheal  side  and  the  adductors  on     "the 
external  side  of  the  nerve."     This  theory  still  requires  more  general  obset-'^a- 
tion,  as  does  also  that  of  Onodi,  quoted  by  Bosworth,  that  the  laryngeal  nr»«s- 
cles  receive  a  supply  of  motor  fibers  from  the  spinal  cord,  by  way  of  the  spi  ^^ 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system,  extending  as  low  as  the  lower  cervical  »»^ 
first  dorsal  spinal  ganglia,  the  course  of  the  fibers  being  direct  from  the  spi  na» 
cord  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion ;  then  through  the  communicating  brar»<5^ 
between  this  ganglion  and  the  last  cervical  ganglion  ;  and  from  this  lae*^^"* 
directly  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve!     The  advantage  of  having  a  dou  1:>*^* 
motor  nerve-supply  for  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  is  quite  obvious. 

The   Mucous    Membrane    of   the    Larynx. — The    laryngeal   mucc^*^*^ 
membrane    is  continuous  with   the   lining  membrane   of  the  pharynx  a  -*^ 
trachea.     Its  epithelial  covering  is  generally  of  the  squamous  variety.     O^*^  ^^ 
the  lower  or  ]x>sterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  it  is  columnar  and  ciliat^^^"*^^ 
This  is  also  true  of  the  mucous  membrane  extending  belo>v  the  ventricu^ 
bands,  which  is  continuous  with  and  corresjjonds  to  that  of  the  trachea,    T^ 
vocal  cords,  however,  are  covered  with  squamous  epithelium.     The  mucoid 
membrane   is   rather   loosely  attached  to   the   submucosa  over  the  anterF 
surface  of  the  epiglottis,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arytenoids,  on  t 
aryteno-epiglottic   folds,   and    in    the    ventricle   of    the   larynx.     This   fa 
accounts  for  the  rapid  development  of  edema  of  these  parts  in  very  seve 
inflammatory  pnK'csses. 

The  larynx  contains  an  abundant  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  especial /y"*"^^ 
at  the  border  of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  arvteno-epiglottic  folds,  the  arj'te- 
noids,  the  interarytenoid  s|>ace,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx. 

The  Trachea. — The  trachea  extends  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  cri- 
coid eartilajre  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  a  distance  in  the  adult  of  about  four 
and  one-half  inches.  It  is  a  cylindrical  tube  flattened  posteriorly  where  it 
lies  in  contact  with  the  esophajrus.  It  is  a  membranous  tube  partially  sur- 
rounded l>v  incom|)lete  rings  of  cartila^'.  It  extends  from  the  fifth  cervical 
to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  bronchi.  Its  trans- 
verse diani(»t(T  varies  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  Internally 
it  is  lined  with  muc()iis  membrane  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium 
and  richly  supplied  with  lyniphoiil  tissue  and  mucous  glands. 

The  tnichca  is  surrounded  and  partly  covere<l  by  important  structures. 
The  common  carotid  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  lie  on  either  side  of  it, 
together  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.     Crossing  it  on  a  level  with  the 
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second  and  third  tracheal  rings  lies  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  a 
sheath  formed  by  two  layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  lobes  of  the 
thyroid  gland  lie  on  either  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  from  the  isthmus 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Below  the  isthmus  and  immediately  over  the 
trachea  is  a  network  of  veins,  the  intrathyroid  plexus. 

On  either  side  of  the  trachea,  in  the  sujierficial  fascia  of  the  neck,  lie  the 
two  anterior  jugular  veins,  at  about  two-rtfths  of  an  inch  from  the  median 
line.  These  veins  communicate  by  a  transverse  trunk  which  crosses  in  front 
of  the  trachea  immediately  above  the  sternum.  Of  the  arteries,  the  crico- 
thyroid must  be  recalled  crossing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  An  anom- 
alous vessel,  the  nrteria  ihyroidea  imay  is  found  in  rather  rare  instances  run- 
ning up  the  front  of  the  trachea  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  innominate 
artery,  crossing  the  trachea  at  the  level  of  the  episternal  notch,  sometimes 
crosses  higher  up  within  the  field  of  a  low  operation  for  tracheotomy.  In 
very  rare  instances  l)oth  common  carotids  spring  from  the  innominate  artery. 
In  such  cases  the  left  common  carotid  crosses  in  front  of  the  trachea  to  reach 
the  left  side  of  the  neck.  In  all  oiKjrations  for  tracheotomy  the  relation 
of  the  trachea  to  these  important  structures  lying  about  it,  and  this  possible 
anomalies,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


THE  OLINIOAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NASAL  CHAMBERS.^ 

By  Harrison  Allen,  M.  D. 

Correct  impressions  of  the  localities  in  which  morbid  processes  occur  in 
the  nasal  chambers,  as  well  as  the  means  resorted  to  for  their  relief,  demand, 
to  a  degree  perhaps  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  economy,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  component  paits. 

The  peripheral  olfactory  apparatus  must  be  conceived  as  a  special  mem- 
brane '•overing  the  nasal  aspects  of  the  lateral  masses  (Figs.  54»3,  545),  these 
uniting  with  the  cribriform  plate  and  the  i)erpendicular  plate  to  form  the 
ethmoid  bone.  Each  lateral  mass  is  comparable  to  the  eyeball  or  to  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  that 
It  is  devised  to  protect  an  organ  of  special  sense.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  act  of  smelling  is  efficient  demand  the  act  of  breathing  to  be  also 
efficient :  hence,  each  lateral  mass  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  bones  which  is 
in  free  communication  with  the  outer  air.  The  bones  are  named  as  follows: 
the  vomer,  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  nasal  bones,  the  superior 
maxillae,  the  palatal,  the  inferior  turbinated,  and  the  lacrymal  bones. 

The  ethmoid  bone,  the  vomer,  and  the  sphenoid  bone  belong  to  the 
brain  case,  since  they  are  developed  with  those  structures  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  nasal  bones  and  the  incisorial 
intermaxillary  portions  of  the  superior  maxillse  are  developed  in  pairs  from 
the  fronto-nasal  process  of  the  embryo.  The  remaining  parts  also  arise  in 
pairs,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  skull,  and  (excepting  tlie  lacrymal)  extend 
inward  to  join  the  median  structures.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ethmoid  and  inferior  turbinated  bones,  have  relations  distinct  from 
those  pertaining  to  the  nasal  chamber.  The  communication  of  the  nasal 
chamber  with  the  ethmoid  cells,  the  frontal,  the  maxillary,  and  the  sphenoid 

^  Through  the  untimely  death  of  the  author,  this  section  failed  to  receive  hb  final  revision 
and  personal  choice  of  illustrations  [Ed.]. 
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Fig.  513.— Back  and  side 
view  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
showing  in  B  the  lateral 
masses  on  either  side  of  the 
vertical  septal  plate  (2),  with 
which  they  are  united  by  the 
cribriform  plate  (3)  at  the 
base  of  the  crista  (1).  Be- 
tween the  nasal  meatus  and 
the  orbital  plate  (4)  are  the 
cells,  the  closure  of  many 
completed  by  the  ftt)ntal  and 
otherbones  articulatingwith 
the  ethmoid  and  projecting 
downward  are  the  superior 
(6)  and  middle  (7)  turbinates 
and  the  uncinate  process  (5) 
(Allen). 


sinuses  add  greatly  to  the  intricacy  of  the  region.     The  os  planum  is  ofteu 
perforated  at  more  than  one  point  in  advanced  disease  of  the  ethmoid  cells, 
as  is  the  floor  of  the  orbit  in  disease  of  the  maxillary  sinuses.     While  hoik\ 
of  these  systems  are  accessory  to  the  nasal  chambe 
(Fig.  548),  their  clinical  relations  therewith  are  ii 
portant. 

The  nasal  chamber  is  conveniently  divided  in*^o 
three  parts  by  planes,  the  initial  lines  of  which  a: 
started  at  the  transverse  sutures  of  the  floor. 

The  anterior  part  lies  in  front  of  the  maxillo-pi 
maxillary  suture :  the  vertical  transverse  section  d 
fining  it  will  answer  to  the  interior  (vestibule)  of  tlr" 
external  nose  (nearly). 

The   middle   part   lies   between  the  maxillo-pn^ 
maxillary  suture  and  the  maxillo-palatal  suture :  tha 
plane  defining  it,  beginning  in  front  at  the  ductus  <r^ 
namniy  will  embrace  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoL 
bone  (nearly). 

The  third  part  lies  back  of  the  maxillo-palal 
suture  and  includes  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palai 
bone  with  the  end  of  the  middle  turbinal :  the  plan 
defining  it  is  shaqjly  limited  by  the  anterior  border 
of  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palatal  bone.     The  thi 
part  is  continuous  with  the  internal  pterygoid  plai 
m  the  meso-pterygoid  fossa. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  inferior  turbinat 
bone  has  no  morphological  value  and  is  ignored  in  th 
definitions  of  the  planes. 

The  variations  in  the  nasal  chamber  are  numerous-^ 
and  it  is  not  assumed  here  that  the  regions  above  named  are  uniform.     Thev' 
are  available,  however,  since  they  are  based  on  function  and  are  true  in  tho 
great  majority  of  examples  of  crania.     Among  the  exceptions  to  some  state- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  following :  the  floor  of  the  nose  in  advance  of 
the  maxillo-premaxillary  .suture  is  sometimes  so  shortened  as  to  yield  a  plane 
which  would  not  contain  all  or  nearly  all  the  interior  of  the  external  noj^. 
The  middle  turbinated  bone  sometime  s  projects  forward  beyond  the  line  of 
the  (JuctuH  wl  luwvm  into  the  anterior  third. 

The  anterior  third  is  in  reality  a  canal  of  entrance  to  the  olfactory  sur- 
faces, and  the  posterior  third  is  in  a  less  exact  sense  a  canal-like  passage  of 
exit.  The  part  last  named  is  the  same  at  different  periods  of  life  and  in  all 
animals  ;  while  that  of  the  anterior  passage  is  exceedingly  variable,  l>oth  in 
ages  of  the  individual  and  in  groups  of  animals. 

Each  nasiil  chamber  is  bounded  by  the  roof,  the  floor,  the  outer,  and  the 
inner,  or  septal,  walls. 

The  Roof. — The  roof  of  the  nasid  chamber  is  confined  to  the  under- 
surfaces  (»f  the  nasal  bones  in  advance  of  the  frontal,  a  small,  unimjwrtant, 
and  variable  surface  of  the  bone  last  named  ;  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  ;  and,  at  the  extreme  posterior  part,  a  |>ortion  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  The  cribriform  plate  is  an  exceedingly  vulnerable  part  of 
the  roof.  Many  examples  an*  on  rcH'ord  of  wounds  penetrating  it ;  and  its 
position  at  the  top  of  the  cleft,  between  the  septum  and  the  middle  turbinated 
bone,  as  the  parts  are  seen  when  ins|H^ct(»d  by  the  anterior  rhinoscopy,  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  all  intranasid  i)ro(»e<lures. 


THE  FLOOR. 


Floor.^ — I'he  Huor  c»f  tlie  nasal  chamber  on  rither  side  of  the  inris*)r 
levated  in  proportion  as  the  crest  itself  is  develojied  (Fig.  546)  ;  wlieii 


— MetftI  cast  of  the  iippt  r  air  [•tt'^'^ttgeit  and  «  -howing  the  niaxintiry  sinus  on  lh«i 

netrical  fnuntiil  £inuM-$«  a)  >  .m.  u  iili  th«t  delicHL  i  u  Lum  and  tlic  antcrii  *t  (.'thim  ild  ciflla, 


is  ahsent,  or  of  nuRlemte  proport'ujn,  ttie  floor  of  tixe  vf/stihiile  m  on 
level  an  that  of  the  huriziKital  jilate  of  th(*  niaxilhi.  On  the  wliole, 
pose*  I  to  incline  downwiird  slijrliUy  from  Ik*!  ore  hack  ward.  An 
iLor  "break'-  in  the  inelination  is  sonietinies  demonstrated  at  the 


TmfiaTerie  Heetion  of  the  nasal  ehamliers,  showing  raarkcfl  a»ynimftr>\  the  bulbons  left 
Iniited  boiii'  apjiureiitly  detteeliiig  Iht^  septum  to  tht*  riglU  and  narnnvinff  tht'  mitxilhirv 
ZuekerkuiKli). 

ire  the  iiieisorial  portion  c^f  ttie  Himr  ends  and  the  niaxilhiry  |M>rtion 
ig.  54*5).  It  is  of  imj>ortanee  to  deteet  the  ehange  of  level,  for  seere- 
r  accumulate  in  the  angle  and  hy  undergoing  decomposition  resist 
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to  the  cribriform  plate  should  lead  the  practitioner  to  conduct  all  local  treat- 
ment with  due  care.  It  is  quite  true  that  small  ethmoid  bones  are  sometimes 
examples  of  arrest  of  development  from  fundamental  causes,  and  probably  in 
some  d^ree  correlated  with  defects  in  the  normal  rate  of  evolution  of  the 
brain.  For  we  must  not  overlook  the  harmony  known  to  exist  between  the 
size  of  the  olfactory  surfaces,  at  least  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  functions 
they  subserve  in  extending  the  distribution  of  the  special  nerves  over  a 
peripheral  organ. 

The  middle  turbinate  is  composed  of  a  straight  or  globose  anterior  part 
and  a  deeply  concave  posterior  part,  the  concavity  being  directed  outward. 
The  concave  part  (conch)  can  be  explored  from  in  front  and  subjected  to 
treatment,  for  it  is  often  the  seat  of  retained  secretion  and  granulation-tissue. 
The  median  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  less  coarsely  marked  than 
is  the  inferior  turbinate,  although  it  may  be  provided  anteriorly  with  numbers 
of  small  spicules.  In  the  infant  the  anterior  end  is  always  thin,  ccmipressed, 
and  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  plate,  although  the  free  lower  end  is  de- 
flected either  inward  or  outward,  more  commonly  in  the  direction  first  named. 
In  all  ages  the  bone  inclines  downward  and  backward  to  a  degree  greater 
than  is  seen  in  the  inferior  turbinate  (see  Fig.  546). 

The  Inferior  Turbinated  Bone. — The  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  attached 
to  the  maxilla  and  palate-bone  so  as  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  these 
structures.  It  extends  the  length  of  the  nasal  chamber — ^the  extreme  front 
border  just  back  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  being  in  some  examples  free. 
The  bone  is  marked  by  numerous  coarse  depressions,  grooves,  and  rugosities. 
It  is  concave  on  its  outer  surface  and  convex  or  straight  on  its  inner.  Seen 
In  the  living  subject  the  anterior  end  presents  a  rounded,  almost  cherry- 
shai^ed  mass,  often  with  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  the  position  of  the  inferior 
meatus,  although  this  region  can  be  carefully  outlined  by  the  aid  of  the  probe ; 
the  inner  (median)  surface  of  this  part  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is,  as 
wl  rule,  sharply  convex  and,  indeed,  is  the  most  rounded  of  any  part  of  the 
surface.  Not  infrequently  it  or  its  covering  forms  in  diseased  states  septal 
apposition,  if  not  actually  false  union  or  synechia.  In  my  opinion  the  dis- 
turbing^ factor  in  the  formation  of  this  union  is  not  septal  but  turbinal,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  turbinal  is  of  greater  use  than  the  disturbance  of  the 
septum.  Directly  back  of  the  iK)int  of  septal  apposition  the  convexity  of 
the  bone  in  great  part  disappears.  The  inferior  turbinate  is  often  of  consider- 
able height — a  variation  never  seen  in  like  degree  in  cabinet  crania.  In 
cleft  palate  the  free  inferior  border  tends  to  grow  down  to  a  dee])er  plane 
than  is  normal. 

The  Middle  Meatus  and  the  Uncinate  Process. — Above  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  lies  the  middle  meatus,  sharply  defined  both  from  in  front 
and  behind.  The  most  conspicuous  structure  seen  in  the  skull  in  this  region 
is  the  uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Usually  this  process  lies  pamllel 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  mass,  but  it  often  projects  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  these  cells,  from  which  in  the  living  subject  it  is  often  difficult 
to  separate  it.  The  process  may  be  mistaken  for  the  middle  turbinate.  In 
text-books  the  usual  account  of  the  process  is  to  state  that  it  narrows  the 
opening  from  the  maxillary  sinus  into  the  middle  meatus.  This  it  certainly 
does;  but  its  more  imix)rtant  clinical  connection  is  to  the  cells  with  which 
indeed  it  is  in  true  morphological  relation.  In  some  instances  the  process 
is  deeply  concave  on-  its  anterior  surface,  and  its  median  border  is  turned 
sharply  forward.  When  the  lat(»ral  masses  are  moderately  develoj)ed  the 
process  makes  no  impression  upon  the  eye  in  the  living  subject,  and  is  imj>er- 


Fig.  Ml.—HtnitanUil  set'iioti 
fjAKtiltig  above  the  cribriform 
pbiU'H  aiul  i^bowiii^'  Ihe  etbmoifl, 
filabcTiotd.  mnH  frtrnttil  RiiiiUHi^» 
with  ibeir  €|Li«nii)£(tt  luwwrd  the 
nuri'tt  (ZuckiTkatiQ]). 


nisiy  iHnuiuilL*  tluit  ttje  tiUJargocI  cells  lie 
belli  ml  it.     It  is  tlie  roktiou  exi.stin^  l)t'lwecn 
iHK'innte  process  iijid  tlie  anterior  etljmtiidai  c 
and    the   as(*eiKling    (jroeess  of 
makes  this  part  of  tlie  nusjil  chamber  of  11x1^: 
tanre  in  studying  the  rektiims   existing   hetwe^^^ 
hierynial  and  nasal  iliseasc.     Directly  within     ^^^^ 
mid<lle  meatus  is  sotnetlmos  seen  the  ojK'ning  into 
the  maxillary  sin ns,  and  within  tlie  inferior  luex^-tus 
tliat  of  the  lachrymal  ranah 

The  Inner,  or  Septal  Vlalh — The  word  "^^P* 

turn*'  implies  that   the  two  ehamliers   are  l>€^''i^? 

studied  tiigethcr  and  that  the  septum  is  a  partil i  <*"• 

In  this  es^ay  the  se))tnni  is  nssnmetl  in  the  uiaiK^'^^*' 

yield  the  inner  wall  of  each  elianiber  (Fig.  5-^^)* 

The  septum   is  eonij>ose<l  of  a   bony  and  a  csl  ^^^' 

laginons  part.     The  anterior  third  (about)  of     ^^' 

hony  septum  is  notched  ;  the  up|H?r  border  of    ^^'^ 

notch  is  defined  by  the  pcrpendicuhir  phite  of 

if  the    vol 


r-M4 

the  triangu  ^^ 
ace*»rding   to  t^-^ 


ur^^j 


ethmoid  Ixme,  the*  lower  l>«>nier 
and  in</isor  erest  of  the  maxilhi.  The  notch  is  ocey|»ied  by 
earlilage,    whicli    a|)pears    to  be    unfortunately   named 

studies  of  Freeman,  it  is  of  a  quadrilatend  tigure.  The  lK>ny  inner  w.^-^ 
of  tlie  nasal  chamber  is  comjK^setl  of  the  per{>cudicular  plate  of  the  ethmc^  ^ 
b(me,  ttie  vomer  in  front  of  its  ahe,  the  ineisor  crest,  the  iinterior  na=^^^ 
spinCj  and  that  much  of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  superior  maxilla  whie^ 
ascends  to  form  a  crest.  The  incisor  ci-est,  the  spine,  and  the  [iroop^^s^ 
last  named  differ  from  the  jierpendicular  plate  and  the  vomer  in  \ye\fig 
composed  of  symmetrical  parts,  and,  in  common  with  all  such  struclu 
present  variations  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  right  and  left  col 
stituents  unite.  This  statement  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  incisor  e 
and  the  nasal  s|nne,  which  present  innumeralde  variations-=no  two  specim 
being  alike.  The  nasiil  spine  is  develofied  liefore  the  crest,  and  is  n<it  simply 
the  anteriur  end  of  this  elevation,  as  is  usually  stated.  The  crest  is  always 
riidi mental  in  young  subjects,  ami,  indccfl,  is  often  absent,  although  the  spine 
may  be  prominent.  AlthtKigh  divide<l  iiit<*  right  and  let\  jxjrts  in  adults,  not 
infrequently  the  crest  remains  in  its  juvenile  condition  throughout  life.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  well  develojKnl  and  has  a  disposition  not  to  extend  baekw 
beyon<l  the  incisive  fonimen.  The  vomer,  passing  forward  as  a  sin 
straight  plate  deeply  gnMtved  for  the  aceonunodation  (jf  the  triangular  «*a 
lagCj  will  have  its  relation  to  the  crest  undisturbed  so  lung  as  the  structure  1; 
named  is  of  moderate  development ;  but  if  it  he  more  than  usually  high 
union  is  not  harmonious.  Hence  arises  the  thickening  of  the  septum  ut  t 
place  and  the  disposititm  to  deflect  ion  either  to  the  right  or  left — in  most  ea.^ 
the  latter.  The  height  of  the  incis4ir  cn'st  is  often  -*o  great  as  to  cause  t 
septum  t**  lie  unyiehling  in  the  region  answering  to  th<^  height  of  the  inferii 
turbinated  l>one.  If  a  high  crest  is  alsu  citrricd  well  to  the  outer  wall  of  tl 
nose  it  creates  an  excee<lingly  narrow  passiige  within  the  vx^stibule* 
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The  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  may  project  forward  beyond  th^ 
maxillse  and  downward  ro  far  as  greatly  to  narrow  the  size  of  the  septal  notciti. 
It  may  constitute,  when  malplaced,  an  important  factor  in  nasal  obstruction. 
The  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded  when  the  plate  is  so  disposed. 

Sharply  defined  projections  from  the  septum  are  called  "  spurs."  As  a 
rule,  they  are  ledges  of  varying  degrees  of  development.  The  most  common 
of  the  "  spurs  "  is  on  the  upper  vomerine  border,  either  where  it  forms  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  triangular  notch,  or  where  it  is  joined  by  the  per- 

Eendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.     But  a  spur  is  often  found  high  up  and 
ack  on  the  septum,  and  may  occupy  in  great  part  the  middle  meatus. 


Fio.  548.— Scheme  of  upper  air-passages  based  upon  metal  corrosion  casts. 

Assrmmetry  of  the  nasal  chambers  is  generally  acquired  and  is  often  the 
result  of  injury.  Errors  in  growth  and  development  may  arise,  however,  in 
the  nasal  chambers  as  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  Asymmetries  of  the  group 
last  named  are  in  great  measure  products  of  civilization.  Ethnological  cabi- 
nets farnish  material  for  study  less  valuable  than  that  obtained  from  the  dis- 
secting room  or  observed  in  our  patients.  Inflammatory  or  other  obstructive 
conditions,  even  when  temporary  in  character,  may  cause  narrowing  of  the 
passages.  Whatever  may  be  the  etiology  of  these  confessedly  obscure  varia- 
tions, the  fact  remains  that  one  chamber,  commonly  the  left,  is  the  smaller, 
and  that  the  septum  inclines  away  more  or  less  from  the  median  line.  A 
summary  of  the  above  statement  is  here  given  :  Deviation  of  the  septum  from 
a  straight  line  is  associated  with  a  high  incisor  crest ;  and  when  this  is  well 
established,  the  vomer  tending  to  grow  forward  when  there  is  no  space  in 
front  to  permit  it  so  to  do,  it  is  deflected  from  the  straight  line ;  or  if  it 
enters  into  the  compass  of  the  triangular  notch,  it  is  itself  abruptly  turned 
to  the  left. 

Far  back  in  the  nasal  chamber,  at  a  place  answering  to  the  union  betwew 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  vomer,  an  irregular  ridge  can 
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otten  be  felt  in  making  digital  examinations.     The  ridge  is  more  common  o 
the  left  than  on  tlie  right  side,  and  is  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness.     Oft( 
it  can  l)e  pressed  away  by  the  finger ;  hut  more  commonly  it  will  not  vieL^i^ 
unless  sawed  or  drilled. 

The  degree  of  consistence  of  the  septum  and  turbinated  bones  is  subjo^— si^cl 
to  variation.  The  former  may  be  thin  and  porous  or  thick  and  ebumated.  Iw^^Sio 
sign  is  accepted  by  which  the  state  of  the  bone  can  be  determined  by  inspo  j.^ee- 
tion.  Large  bones  ]>rojecting  well  into  the  chambers  may  yield  to  sligf^^pht 
interference,  while  small  bones  may  be  exceedingly  resistant.  The  applics^z^^. 
tion  of  these  facts  to  practice  are  of  importance.  A  thin,  yielding  septu  ^conm 
may  be  the  cause  of  failure  in  attempting  to  arrest  hemorrhage  by  pluggit^  mng 
the  chambers.  A  marked  deviation  can  sometimes  be  corrected  by  the  ^i^g^^^eer 
to  almost  the  degree  desired ;  while  if  the  parts  be  thick  and  firm  nothiK  mug 
will  yield  until  they  are  attacked  vigorously  by  the  aid  of  instruments. 

The  Nasal  Apertures. — The  ajiertures  of  each  nasal  chamber  are  t^^^  ,^-0 
in  number,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior.     The  anterior  is  the  nostril  ar  ^^nd 
the  posterior  is  the  choana.     The  nasal  chamber  is  examined  by  rcflecti^^^ted 
light  thrown  through  the  nostril,  or  by  a  mirror  carried  into  the  naso-phar}'r-:^Knx, 
which  reflects  the  view  as  seen  at  the  choanae.     When  the  skull  is  examini^     ed, 
the  anterior  nasal  aperture  takes  the  place  of  both  the  nostrils ;  and  the  ni^id- 
region  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  of  the  uaso-pharynx.     If  it  is  accepte<l  t^ET  hat 
the  nostril  is  an  aperture,  the  term  cannot  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  ^'  na^^inisal 
chamber,"  as  is  sometimes  done  by  clinical  writers.     The  term  "  naris '       ^  is 
discarded. 

The  anterior  nasal  apeiiure  is  defined  by  the  maxilla  and  the  nasal  boi les, 

and  is  exceedingly  variable  when  a  series  of  all  races  of  men  is  examin^^ed. 
But  in  clinical  studies — excluding  those  conducted  on  the  negro — the  open         ing 
is  pyriform,  with  the  base  of  the  figure  downwanl,  and  presents  two  tren    _    ch- 
ant asynmietrical  borders  which  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
nose.     The  entire  figure  has  been  compared  to  the  heart  on  the  j)laying  c — Birxl. 
Weleker  hap])ily  likens  it  to  the  figure  of  the  European  elm  {Uhnus  m        *>«- 
taniuf),  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  border  of  one  of  the  chambers  (<»onmK>        »»!>' 
the  left)  is  l)elow  the  level  of  the  other.     The  conjoined  incisor  crests  of         t^  b^ 
maxilhe  often  ai>])ear  at  the  aperture.    The  per|)endi<uilar  plate  of  the  ethn^    «:»iu 
bone,  infrequently  here  seen,  may  even  project  beyond  its  plane,  thu.^-  ^" 
reality  converting  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  into  two  apertures. 

The  rhoatia,  or  poderior  nasal  aperture^  is  bounded  inferiorly  by  "^  '^^ 
j)osterior  margin  of  the  palatal  bone.  The  lateral  margin  answers  to  ^  '^^ 
anterior  border  of  the  internal   pterygoid  plate.     It  would  be  difficult  ^*^ 

define  the  u|)p('r  margin  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  group  of  mii».  m^tc 
bone-spicules  which  receive  no  name  in  anatomy,  so  far  as  I  am  aw^^  ^^^ 
which,  nevertheless,  are  exceedingly  useful  in  defining  the  plane  of  e-^-*  ^" 
choana.  The  inner  margin  is  the  septum,  but  this  is  not  a  reliable  guidtr-*"  ^^^ 
the  bas<'  of  the  choana,  since  the  ]H)sterior  margin  of  the  vomer  often  lies  \^'^^*} 
forward  on  the  crest  between  the  palate-bones.  I  have  called  this  phase  ^ 
the  nasal  septum  *' reccnlent,"  to  distinguish  it  from  that  form  where  the  bp^^-*** 
comes  sharply  up  to  the  base  of  the  posterior  nasal  spine.  In  subjects  t  '  ^^^ 
exhibit  the  recedent  form,  the  vomer  will  allow  the  posterior  ends  of  "^  **^ 
inferior  turbi rials  to  apj)roach,  although  they  do  not  touch — the  mucous  m^r  ^^' 
brane  over  both  bones  remaining  normal.  Care  should  l)e  taken  in  such  cr^^^^^" 
ditions  not  to  confound  theses  masses  with  hy]>ertrophy  of  the  posterior  e  *^^ 
Oi  the  turbinal  bodies.  , 

The  region  of  the  choana?,  after  all   is  said,  is  not  of  importance. 
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iractice  the  choanse  in  reality  include  the  meso-pterygoid  fossa ,  or,  ac  I  have 
ventured  to  call  it,  the  posterula,  or  back  porch  to  the  nasal  chamber.  This 
s  a  single  region  into  which  the  choanae  debouch.  It  contains  the  alee  of  the 
'omer  and  all  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plates.  The 
inger  introduced  into  the  naso-pharynx  is  received  into  the  posterula,  and 
he  pterygoid  surfaces  are  clearly  defined  at  the  sides.  In  rare  instances 
bese  may  be  thickened,  retaining  the  infantile  form,  and  may  aid  other  con- 
litions  in  tending  to  reduce  beyond  normal  limits  the  posterior  apertures  of 
he  chambers. 

The  Nasal  Mucous  Membrane  and  its  Blood-vessels. — The 
iuc4)us  membrane  lining  the  nasal  chambers  is  of  three  kinds :  first,  the 
Ifactory  membrane,  which  is  limited  (nearly)  to  the  ethmoid  bone  on  the 
iner  aspect  of  each  lateral  mass  and  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  peq)en- 
icular  plate ;  second,  the  highly  vascular  and  partially  erectile  structures 
urbinal  bodies)  covering  the  inferior  turbinated  bones ;  third,  the  generalized 
lembranes  which  line  the  other  bones  and  the  walls  of  the  accessory  sinuses. 
*  The  property  of  cocain  in  constricting  small  blood-vessels  is  used  with 
Jvantage  in  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  nasal  chambers  in  the  living 
ibject.  The  contrast  in  the  shapes  of  the  inferior  turbinal  body  before  and 
Fter  an  application  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  is  such  as  to  give  the 
bserver  an  accurate  impression  of  the  extent  of  the  erectile  mucous  mem- 
rane  covering  it.  The  cushion  surfaces  of  the  bodies  with  contour  convex 
efore  the  cocain  is  applied  disappear,  and  in  their  places  are  noted  a  mem- 
rane  bound  down  to  the  bone,  to  whose  irregularity  it  conforms.  We  speak 
f  a  turbinated  bone  and  a  turbinal  body — the  latter  phrase  to  express  the 

Ant.  andpoift.  ethmoidal  arteries 


Zuekerkandl't 
vein 


NasO'palatitie  art. 


Sphenopalatine 


Flc.  549.— Vessels  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose,  showing  direct  cerebral  communication  through 
Zuckerkandl's  vein  (Zamlko). 

act  that  the  body  is  an  erectile  membrane  which  has  a  shape  in  a  measure 
listinct  from  the  skeletal  surfaces  with  which  it  is  closely  incorporated. 

As  a  rule,  incisions  into  the  turbinal  body  are  followed  by  moderate 
)Ieediiig,  which  ceases  spontaneously.  Occasionally  wounds  over  the  middle 
nrbinal  bleed  more  freely,  which  in  order  to  stanch  require  interference  by 
)re88ure  or  use  of  astringents.  The  mucous  membrane  on  the  outer  wall 
ukI  in  the  sinuses  is  uniformly  indisposed  to  bleed  so  as  to  demand  interfer- 
es 
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ence.  It  is  far  different  with  the  septum.  Here  the  cartilaginous  portio"  .^^ 
where  it  joins  the  incisor  crest,  is  exceptionally  vascular.  A  caruucul=::=-  ^^^^ 
swelling  is  often  found  at  this  point,  which  should  be  carefully  avoided  ^ 

making  incisions  for  minor  surgical  procedures.  A  second  point  from  '"^"^  ^.^^1, 
hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur  is  over  the  triangular  cartilage  itself.     This  • 

never  from  an  incision,  hut  is  commonly  from  abrasions,  and  is  therefore  tzizzz.  ^e 
region  from  which  blood  often  springs  in  non-surgical  epistaxis.  The  scEEEir^^j^^ 
of  hemorrhage  is  found  at  a  point  just  beyond  the  tip  of  the  triangu^^^^  ^^ 
notch.     Hemorrhage  occurring  from  wounds  reaching  the  submucous  tissfcrL__  :^es 

is  far  different  from  the  foregoing.     Two  distinct  locations  are  here  notec^^l^ 

namely,  the  septum  along  the  line  of  the  vomer  at  any  part,  which  answ  ^_^^ 
to  the  positions  of  the  deep  septal  blood-vessels ;  and  the  posterior  third  ^^f 

the  outer  wall,  where  it  receives  the  arteries  and  veins  which  ]>ass  throizi^^^i, 
the  spheno-palatine  foramen  (Fig.  549). 

The  bones  of  the  nasal  chamber  are  remarkable  for  being  in  whole  or  /n 

part  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  are  supplied  largely  with  its  bl(^- -«<:»</. 
vessels.     The  muco-periosteum  is  a  valuable  term  in  dcs(Tibing  such  a  m^^E:?'ln- 

brane,  for  it  fixes  the  mind  upon  the  analogy  between    such  a    membr ane 

and  the  periosteum.  If  the  comparison  between  the  two  membranes  is  ^^^re- 
cise,  then  the  study  of  the  nasal  chambers  as  part  of  the  great  skeletal  gr*- — oup 
of  bones,  being  as  exact  in  pathology  as  in  anatomy,  relegates  many  of  tbe 

morbid  conditions  of  the  chamber  to  phases  of  periosteitis  and  osteitis^^s. 

The  Nerves. — The  nerves  that  must  be  recalled  in  surgical  treatii  ^■nent 
of  the  nasal  chamber  are  unimportant.  The  operations  on  the  nasal  sepr^  ^«tum 
will  sometimes  cause  numbness  of  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  to  be  c^-^^n^tn- 
plained  of  for  a  few  days  after  operation. 

Asymmetry  and  Narrowing  of  the  Nasal  Chambers. — It  ^a* 

been  stated  on  page  831  that  the  nasal  chambers  are  often  asymmetrical -the 

asymmetry  being  caused  by  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum,  usually  to  the      ^^3  left 
side,  and  that  such  deviation  is  acquired  either  as  a  direct  result  of  trauj 
tism  or  of  disease.     The  chambers,  however,  may  be  unequal  in  size, 
when  the  septum  remains  straight.     Such  a  relation  is  due  to  fundame 
causes,  and  will  be  found,  like  all  these  conditions,  to  correlate  with  o-* 
peculiarities  in  the  economy.     An  important  element  in  prognosis  is  hen 
be  considered,  for  a  congeni tally  narrowed  or  occluded  chamber  can  neve^ 
made  entirely  efficient.     Sometimes  the  posterior  portion  only  of  the  ehan 
exhibits   asymmetry.     This  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  development  of 
sphenoid  bone,  the  body  of  which  does  not  normally  expand  ;  thus  the  pt 
goid  processes  are  kept  too  close  together,  the  [)alatal  bones,  as  well,  rer 
in  an  infjiiitilc  conclition,  and  in  time  the  choanie  are  even  inadequate  for 
accommodation  of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  turbinals.     If  an  operation 
j)roposed   for  deviation  of  the  septum  or  other  causes  of  obstruction  in 
anterior  portion  of  a  chamber  of  a  subject  where  the  posterior  |K)rtion  renm  ^ms 
undeveloped,  a  statement  of  the  results  to  i)e  expecte<l  should  l)e  guan^^^ed, 
since    the  narrowing  at    the  choaiue  and    posterula  may  in  itself  maiiwlfcain 
obstnicti()n.      In  these  cases  the*  choana*  are  always  small  and  oval  ;  the  intei'- 
nal  pterygind  processes  are  convex,  and  the  turbinals  are  thick  and  pre?^-*^*^l 
together  against    the  se|)tnm.     Cases  have    been  observed  characterized    \^y 
retention  of  all  these  parts  in  an  embryonic  condition,  with  resultant  atresia* 
Even  when  the  choanal  plane  is  normal,  narrowing  may  occur  at  the  posteri^'^'' 
third  ot'  the  chamber;  thus  converting  each  j)osterior  portion  into  a  passJi^^> 
which  might   be  c(>mpare<l  to  a  funnel  laid  on  its  side  and  with    its    neC^^ 
directed  forward. 
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The  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  larynx  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  for  it  is  only  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  functions  in  health  that  we  are  able  correctly  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  pathological  conditions.  At  times,  indeed,  when  insurmountable 
difficulties  prevent  thorough  physical  examination,  we  must  fall  back  upon 
our  knowledge  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  parts,  such  as  breathings 
swallowing,  phonation,  etc.,  to  obtain  a  correct  diagnosis. 

NOSE. 

The  old  idea  of  the  nose  as  simply  an  organ  of  olfaction  has  given  place 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  whole  economy,  not 
only  by  its  vital  functions  of  warming,  moistening,  and  filtering  the  inspired 
air,  but  also  by  its  acting  as  a  protective  organ  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
harmful  substances  in  inhalation. 

Ptmctions  of  the  Nose. — Respiration. — (1)  PaSvSage-way  for  air  in 
breathing ;  (2)  warming,  moistening,  and  filtering  the  inspired  air. 

Olfaction. — (1)  Perception  of  odors  in  inspiration ;  (2)  perception  of 
flavors  in  expiration. 

Phonation. — (1)  Resonance;  (2)  production  of  overtones. 

Protection. — (1)  By  sensation;  (2)  by  olfaction. 

Ventilation. — {1)  Of  the  ears;  (2)  of  the  accessory  sinuses. 

Respiration.— (1)  We  notice  from  the  dryness  of  the  throat  in  mouth- 
breathing  that  this  is  not  the  jiassage-way  intended  by  nature  for  the  air  in 
inspiration,  and  we  realize  that  normal  respiration  should  take  place  through 
the  nose,  and  that  mouth-breathing  is  a  pathological  condition  giving  rise  to 
many  injurious  results. 

Paulsen  has  proved  that  the  air  in  respiration  takes  a  very  different 
coarse  from  that  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

Instead  of  flo^ving  back  along  the  inferior  meatus,  the  air  passes  directly 
upward  from  the  nostril  to  the  superior  meatus,  whence  it  falls  by  a  gentle 
curve  toward  the  choana.*  This  shows  the  old  arbitrary  division  of  the  nose 
into  a  lower  respiratory  and  an  upper  olfactory  portion  to  be,  physiologically 
at  least,  incorrect.  It  seems  curious  that  the  inferior  meatus  should  thus  be 
avoided  by  the  inspiratory  currents,  for  the  inferior  turbinals  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  vascular  tissue.  It  must  be  rememl)ered,  however,  that 
nowhere  in  the  nose  is  the  air  at  rest,  and  as  the  air  in  the  inferior  meatus  is 

'  One  can  readily  be  convinced  that  the  stated  course  of  the  air  is  the  true  one  by  examin- 
ing the  no6e  of  a  person  yiho  has  inhaled  finely  divided  magnesium.  The  i)owder  will  be 
found  adhering  t^>  the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  turbiual  and  as  far  up  the  olfactory  cleft  as 
one  can  see.  while  the  inferior  meatus  and  turbinal  remain  almost  entirely  free  (Fig.  551). 
Hence  the  common  appearance  of  dost  and  crusts  <:n  the  anterior  ends  of  the  middle  turbinals. 
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and  moisture  under  all  the  var3'ing  changes  of  temperature  and  humidity  to 
which  animal  life  is  subjected.  Thus  we  notice  that  when  the  temperature  is 
cold,  the  turbinals  swell  and  the  passages  become  more  closed.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  vascular  tissue  has  become  filled,  and  that  a  large  amount  of 
warm  blood  is  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  impeded  current  of  inspired 
air,  raising  its  temperature  to  a  higher  degree.  While  the  swelling  of  the 
turbinals  is  frequently  accompanied  by  increased  secretion,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case,  for  we  may  have  the  one  independent  of  the  other.  Were  it 
otherwise,  in  cold  weather  we  should  normally  have  excessive  secretion,  a 
condition,  however,  which,  although  frequently  met  with,  is  due  to  abnormal 
sensitiveness  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  to  contact  with  cold  air.  We 
know  that  at  32°  F.  air,  to  be  saturated,  requires  but  2.1  gr.  of  water  to  the 
cubic  foot.  Thus  the  tissues  of  the  nose  would  be  called  upon  for  very  little 
moisture  in  cold  weather  did  they  not,  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
spired air,  also  raise  its  saturation  point,  which  goes  to  illustrate  the  nice 
balance  which  must  normally  exist.  According  to  Aschenbrandt  and  Kayser, 
the  inspired  air  receives  from  20°  to  40°  of  heat,^  and  becomes  saturate!,  or 
nearly  so,^  in  its  passage  through  the  nose.  This  renders  it  suitable  for  the 
interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  lungs,  a  simple  action  of 
osmosis  w^hich  takes  place  most  perfectly  when  with  warm  fluid  on  one  side 
of  a  membrane  there  is  warm,  moist  air  on  the  other. 

To  supply  the  large  amount  of  water  necessary  to  moisten  the  inspired 
air,  Bosworth  has  calculated  that  about  a  pint  should  be  secreted  by  the  nose, 
and  this  is  obtained  from  the  sinus-tissue  of  the  turbinals,  together  with  the 
tears  and  the  secretion  of  the  muciparous  glands. 

The  function  of  the  nose  in  filtering  the  inspired  air  is  practically  per- 
fect, for  Tyndall  has  demonstrated  that  the  expired  air  is  free  from  germs. 
This  takes  place,  first  by  action  of  the  vibrissse,  the  hairs  of  the  vestibules, 
which  hinder  the  entrance  of  large  particles,  and  next  by  the  adherence  of 
smaller  particles  to  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  intricate  passages  of  the  nose 
and  naso-pharynx.  When  in  large  amount,  or  when  the  nose  is  too  roomy, 
or  pathological  conditions  interfere  with  this  normal  filtering  process,  parti- 
cles may  reach  the  lower  respiratory  tract.  While  the  mucus  is  an  important 
agent  in  arresting  the  dust,  the  cilise  are  in  no  less  degree  active  in  cleansing 
the  surfaces.  The  ciliary  wave  in  the  nose  is  toward  the  naso-pharynx,  that 
in  the  naso-pharynx  toward  the  mouth,  while  that  in  the  lower  respiratory 
tract  is  upward,  so  that  foreign  particles  are  carried  to^vard  the  mouth  and 
thus  removed,  either  by  expectoration,  or,  more  physiologically,  by  swallowing. 
The  activity  of  the  ciliffi  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  mucus 
with  which  the  membranes  are  covered  ;  for  in  certain  states,  Avhen  there  is 
much  viscidity,  it  is  known  that  their  action  is  much  hindered.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  stufl&ness,  so  great  at  times  that  patients  with  fossae  so 
open  that  one  is  able  to  see  the  vault  through  both  sides,  complain  that  the 
nose  is  obstructed.  We  see,  therefore,  the  vital  functions  exercised  by  the 
intranasal  mucous  membrane ;  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  physiological 
functions  should  teach  us  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  cauterization  or  destruc- 

*  To  determine  the  ainount  of  heat  thus  imparted  to  the  inspire<l  air,  Bloch  has  formulated 
the  following  rule :  The  amount  of  heat  is  eqtJal  to  five-ninths  the  difference  between  the  body- 


temperature  and  that  of  the  external  air.    Taking,  for  example,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at 

dy  at  98.5°  F.,  we  have  five-ninths  of  98.5° -32^, 
■eqnently  the  temperature  fias  been  raised  from  32**  to  nearly  69°  F.  in  its  short  passage  through 


32**  F.  and  that  of  the  bodv  at  98.5°  F.,  we  have  five-ninths  of  98.5° -32^  or  about  37°.     Con- 


the  no«e. 

'  Bloch  is  probably  correct  in  the  experiment  showing  that  the  inspired  air  is  only  two- 
thirds  satorated,  for  we  notice  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  malhiDg  completely  saturated  air. 
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tion  of  this  tissue,  and  to  remove  instead  septal  overgrowths  or  to  correct 
deformities  of  the  septum  which  interfere  with  respiration. 

01£a.ction. — (1)  As  a  function  for  yielding  pleasure  and  for  serving  as  i^ 
means  of  information  and  protection,  olfaction  has  been  held  in  far  too  lo'^^ 
estimation.    In  man  this  sense  receives  very  little  attention,  partly  becauseo:^^, 
the  protected  position  which  the  organ  of  smell  occupies,  thus  greatly  dimin^^^ 
ishing  its  liability  to  injury,  and  the  consequent  infrequency  of  disordei<l^^^ 
of  olfaction,  but  more  especially  because  of  the  almost  universal  lack  oi^-^*^^ 
development  and  training.     It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  evolution,  ^    ^^^ 
devolution  of  this  sense  has  taken  place,  and  that  in  primitive  man  it  was  ^^^^  ^\ 
much  more  highly  developed.     Indeed,  in  certain  cases  we  find  the  sense  so       ^^vv 
acute  that  its  possibilities  seem  almost  incredible.*     The  increase  in  size  and        ^^^    t 
number  of  the  turbinals  would  seem  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  *^0^  , 

sense  of  olfaction,  as  furnishing  greater  extent  of  surface  for  distribution  of  \^^ 

olfactory  nerves.     While  the  presence  of  a  fourth  or  even  a  fifth  turbinal  o'*^' 

is  probably  due  to  a  persistence  of  the  sagittal  furrows  found  in  the  embryo,  pC^^? 

the  fact  that  a  fourth  turbinal  is  present  in  certain  negro  tribes  in  whom  ^i  J 

olfaction  is  very  acute  seems  to  point  toward  the  lessening  of  the  function  in  jo*^ 

civilized  man  as  due  to  lack  of  development  of  the  organ  of  olfaction.'     Not  ^-^^ 

only  has  there  been  an  apparent  degeneration  of  the  sense,  but  directly  bear-  ^ci 

ing  upon  this,  also  a  decrease  in  size  of  the  olfactory  lobes  and  the  fields  of  c^ 

distribution  of  the  nerves.^    Thus  while  most  writers  claim  that  the  terminal  c^g 

filaments  are  distributed  to  the  middle  as  well  as  the  superior  turbinal  and  ^^^ 

the  region  of  the  septum  opi)osite,  Schultze\s  investigations,  confirmed  by  von  ^ 

Brunn^^<  careful  measurements,  have  proved  that  the  olfactory  epithelium  does  ' 

not  reach  the  lower  edge  of  the  supeiior  turbinal  by  7^  mm.,  and  that  the 
whole  olfactory  surface,  divided  nearly  equally  between  the  turbinal  and  the  ^ 

septum,  has  an  extent  of  but  257  sq.  mm.,  although  this  is  increased  slightly  f' 

by  scattered  islands  of  olfactory  cells.     The  olfactorj'  organ,  then,  is  placed  *^ 

in  the  remotest  region  of  the  nose ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  by  an  apprecia-  "' 

tion  of  the  direction  of  the  air-currents  in  respiration  that  we  are  able  to  ^ 

understand  how  it  can  be  acted  upon  at  all  by  odoriferous  particles. 

In  order   that  we  may  detect  odors,  certain    conditions  are  essential.  -I 

The  j)erceptive  structures  must  be  normal,  nasjil  resjiiration  must  be  un- 
hindered, and  the  surface  must  l)c  moist/  The  external  nose  and  the 
power  of  sniffing^  are  also  necessary  in  order  that  the  current  of  air  may  be 
properly  directed  into  the  sui)erior  meatus.  Then  again,  that  the  odor  of 
substances  may  be  perceived,  they  must  be  either  in  a  gaseous  state  or  in  a 
state  of  fine  subdivision  and  capable  of  absorption.  Whether  the  odoriferous 
substances  cause  olfaction  by  their  specific  weight,  by  their  power  to  absorb 
heat  (Tyndall)  by  their  chemical  properties,  or  by  their  specific  action  on  the 

*  The  sense  of  smell  is  far  more  a(MUe  in  the  lower  rart\s  of  ninn  than  in  the  higher,  to 
whatever  extent  in  the  latter  it  may  have  been  develo|>e(i  Thus  Arabs  are  said  to  smell  tire 
thirty  miles  away  (Chapman,  p.  7()-l). 

^  hisherand  TenzoM  have  found  that  in  man  ijTr^nViyn^  "^P-  of  sulphur-alcohol  (over  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  nnisk)  to  one  liter  of  air  was  the  utmost  limit  in  which  odor  could  be 
detected.  The  ability,  however,  with  which  animals  are  able  to  follow  a  trail  shows  that  their 
s<*nse  of  olfaetion  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  man  ((iaule:  Ileymanns  Handbur.h  Her 
iMryutjttlotjit'  nml  Jihin't/ot/{t\  vol.  iii.  p.  llM>i. 

'  The  olfactory  bulb-  and  nerves  are  l>est  developed  in  animals  in  which  the  sense  of  smell 
is  most  acute.     The  olfactory  rejzion  is  most  develo|>ed  in  the  doK  i  Chapman,  p.  7G4). 

*  Whether  moisture  i^  necessary  because  it  protects  the  epithelium,  or  whether  it  hn?  a 
more  s|K»<'i fie  action  in  tniu^imittin^  the  sensation,  we  do  not  know;  but  olfaction  is  markedlv 
hindereil  if  membrMU«'>  are  dry,  althouj^h  not  interfered  with  even  if  secretion  is  excessive. 

*  Anosmia  may  be  dur  to  facial  pandysis,  the  power  of  sniffing  bein^  lost.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  loss  of  the  external  no>e,  beiuK  re.^tored  when  the  nose  is  r^'placed  by  0|)erfiLtion. 
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figment  cells  *  of  the  olfactory  region,  can  probably  never  be  stated  definitely, 
t  is  a  matter  of  speculation  and  theorizing  at  present,  and  many  ideas  as  to 
its  mode  of  action  have  been  advanced.  It  seems  probable  that  the  theory 
that  olfaction  depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  (Haycraft)  and  molec- 
ular weight  of  the  substance  will  finally  be  generally  accepted. 

(2)  The  greater  part  of  the  sensation  that  we  designate  as  taste  is,  in  reality, 
olfaction  ^ — that  is,  olfaction  during  expiration.  The  term  taste  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  limited  to  perception  of  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  and  salt,  the  only 
sensations  detected  by  the  nerves  of  gustation  ;  but  so  narrow  an  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  adhered  to  as  yet.  One  can  readily  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement  by  holding  the  nose  while  drinking  or  eating,  for  thus  the 
currents  of  air  are  unable  to  pass  through  the  nose,  and  all  flavors  and  odors 
are  un|)erceived.  Also  in  cases  of  imperforate  choanje,  although  the  organs 
of  olfaction  are  normal  and  the  nasal  fossae  otherwise  free,  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  are  both  in  abeyance  because  of  the  absence  of  both  inspiratory  and 
expiratory  currents  through  the  nose.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  everyone 
that  severe  coryza  will  likewise  rob  a  person  not  only  of  smell,  but  in  a  great 
part  also  of  taste.  The  great  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  course  of  the  air  in  expiration,  as  it  passes  higher  in  the  nose  and  thus 
more  powerfully  affects  the  olfactory  region. 

Phonation. — (1)  Resonance  being  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  sound, 
the  voice  gains  its  strength  and  character  by  the  reverberation  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  nasal  passages  and  accessory  sinuses.  The  hard  palate  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sounding-board  and  as  a  decide<i  factor  in  transmitting  the 
vibrations  to  the  chambers  above.  We  can,  then,  understand  the  reason  why 
growths  that  obstruct  the  nasal  cavities  destroy  the  character  of  the  voice,  not 
only  by  prevent] ug  the  jmssage  of  air  through  the  nostrils,  but  by  interfering 
with  vibration.  While  the  accessory  sinuses  have  been  variously  stated  to  be 
intended  to  lighten  the  skull,  to  act  as  sources  of  warm  air  and  as  reservoirs  for 
mucus  to  moisten  the  nose,  and  for  use  in  olfaction,  these  functions  are  of  little 
or  no  weight  in  comparison  with  the  important  part  they  j)lay  as  resonating 
chambers.  Even  the  frontal  sinuses  seem  to  have  influence  in  this  direction  ; 
for  the  native  Australian  negroes,  who  have  no  frontal  cavities,  have  voices 
singularly  lacking  in  resonance,  a  peculiarity  said  to  be  due  to  this  malforma- 
tion. The  explanation  of  the  musical  voice  of  the  African  negro,  so  con- 
trasted with  the  unsympathetic  tones  of  the  American  Iiidian,  seems  to  lie  in 
the  greater  size  of  the  antra  in  the  former  race. 

(2)  The  nose  and  naso-pharynx  are  also  necessary,  as  Helmholtz  has  shown, 
for  the  production  of  overtones,  which  give  character  and  increased  richness 
and  volume  to  the  voice. 

Protection. — (1)  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  nose  in  removing  from  the  inspired  air  foreign  particles  which  woulil 
otherwise  penetrate  to  the  delicate  pulmonary  alveola.  But  the  nose  serves 
also  by  its  sensitiveness  to  touch  to  prevent  injurious  substances  from  gaining 
admittance,  or  by  calling  forth  reflex  action,  such  as  sneezing,  to  cause  their 

^  Darwin  states  that  animals  with  darker  pi<;nicnt  in  tliis  region  have  more  acute  sense  of 
smell.  The  dark-complexioned  races  are  also  known  to  liave  the  olfactory  sense  more  highly 
developed.  Hutchinson  reports  the  case  of  a  negro  who  turned  white  and  subsequently  lost  the 
sexMe  of  smell.  <3gle  reports  that  white  herbivorous  animals  are  more  apt  to  be  poisoned  by 
eatiDfif  poisonous  plants  than  those  with  darker  pi{;nient  (Bosworth). 

'  Ogle  reports  two  |)ersons  both  of  whom  by  :i  blow  on  the  head  lost  the  sense  of  olfaction, 
jret  the  true  sense  of  taste  was  preserved.  No  ditterence  could  be  detected  by  them  between 
boiled  onions  and  apples  or  port  and  Kurjjnndy  wines ;  of  the  wines,  the  first  seemed  like  sweet- 
ened water  and  the  other  like  dilute  vinej^ar  (Zwaardemaker ;  Die  Physioloyie  (hs  Geruch'A,  p.  *.)). 
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expulsion.     For  these  purposes  we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  both  Bympa- 

thetic  and  sensory  nerves  distributed  to  the  interior  of  the  nose.     The  tri-  " 

geniinus  is  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  nose,  and  transmits  the  impres-  — ' 

sions  received  through  both  its  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  branches.  -« 

Thus  the  entrance  of  irritating  substances  first  gives  rise  to  a  cessation  of  t 

breathing,  followed  by  a  forcible  expiration  to  remove  the  offending  material.  .  I 

This  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  free  flow  of  mucus  due  to  the  irritation  of  T 

the  trigeminus  and  sympathetic,  the  former  exciting  an  abundance  of  clear,  ^-: 
non-viscid  secretion,  and  the  latter  a  scanty,  l>ut  very  viscid,  flow. 

(2)  The  importance  of  olfaction  in  protecting  the  organism  against  injuri-  — 
ous  air  and  food   is  seldom  appreciated,  although  its  function  in  enabling 
certain  animals,  such  as  the  carnivora,  to  track  their  prey  and  procure  food, 
and   others,  such  as   the   deer  or  rabbit,  ill-protected   by  nature  for  self- 
preservation,  to  avoid  danger,  is  universally  recognized. 

Ventilation. — (1)  The  part  played  by  the  nose  in  the  function  of  ven-  — j 

tilating  the  middle  ears  can  best  be  understood  by  observing  the  interference  ^ 

which  takes  place  when  nasal  respiration  is  obstructed.     We  know  from  the  -^g 

Toynbee  experiment — that  of  swallowing  while  the  nostrils  are  closed — that  zf-jE 

tlie  air  within  the  tympani  is  rarefied  and  the  membranes  become  retracted.  .fi: 

Grave  consequences  frequently  arise  from  the  persistence  of  the  malposition  rm^ 

of  the  tympanic  membranes  thus  taking  place  in  cases  of  hypertrophied  tur-  — i 

binals,  deformities  of  the  nasal  septum,  etc.,  which  obstruct  the  free  passage  ^^7 

of  the  air  through  the  nose,  and  therefore  interfere  with  ventilation  through  ^^ 
the  Eustachian  tubes. 

(2)  A   somewhat   similar  action    takes   place    in  the  accessory  sinuses,  «-^ 

although  the  effects  cannot  be   directly  observed  and  do  not  usually  give  ^" 

rise  to  such  serious  results.     According  to  the  experiment  of  Braune  and  " 

Clausen,  while  the  pressure  in  the  nose  in  breathing  is  equal  to  from  7  to  o 

10  mm.  of  water,  in  the  act  of  sniffing  the  vacuum  formed  in  the  superior  **^ 

maxillary  sinus  is  equal  to  a  negative  pressure  of  780  mm.  of  water.     This  «^i 

explains  Randalls  observation,  that   by  sniffing  one  may  readily  produce  ^^ 

hemorrhage  from  the  lining  membrane  of  these  cavities,  especially  when  they  ^ 
are  acutely  congest e<l. 

NASOPHARYNX. 

The  naso-|)harynx  )>ossossos  no  special  sense,  but  the  location  here  of  the  - 

pharyngeal  tonsil  and  numerous  muciparous  glands,  whose  functions  are  those 
of  protecting  and  lubricating  the  throat,  makes  it  of  great  importance.  It 
serves  also  as  a  resonating  chamber  of  great  value  for  the  voice,  and  contains 
muscles  by  whose  action  the  tympanic  cavities  are  ventilated. 

While  th(^  pharyngeal  tonsil  per  se  is  too  often  considered  an  abnormal 
growth,  and  its  function  as  a  germinating  center  for  leukocytes  is  overlooked, 
its  enlargement  interferes  so  markedly  with  the  vital  processes  of  free  nasal 
breathing  and  normal  ventilation  of  the  ears  that  its  physiological  functions 
should  not  wci^Mi  against  such  im|)ortant  considerations  when  damage  is 
threatened  by  its  presence.  It  has  been  said  that  the  function  of  the  pharyn- 
geal tonsil  as  a  source  of  lubricating  secretion  for  the  pharynx  is  of  no  im- 
portance, judging  from  the  atrophic  processes  which  affect  it  in  adult  life. 
Granting  that  this  ])athologieal  condition  is  widespread,  so  that  the  most 
fiimiliar  picture  is  that  of  absence  or  of  great  reduction  in  size,  it  is  never- 
theless my  experience  that  only  those  throats  can  be  looked  upon  as  normnl  \  !^> 
in  which  all  the  tonsils,  although  small,  arc  present  and  in  good  condition. 
So,  also,  in  the  nose,  the  sclerotic  condition  of  the  turbinals  in  late  adult  life. 
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termed  senile  atrophy,  is  looked  upon  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  age 
because  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  in  apparent  forgetfulness  of  nor- 
mal though  rare  cases,  where  the  turbinals  are  as  large  and  smooth  as  in  youth. 

Sensation  in  the  naso-pharynx  is  supplied  not  only  by  the  trigeminus  and 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  but  also  by  the  superior  laryngeal.  From  this  fact 
arise  many  erroneous  impressions  in  patients,  who  refer  to  the  region  of  the 
larynx  sensations  arising  in  the  naso-pharynx.^ 

The  ventilation  of  the  ears  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  palatal 
muscles.  While  the  velum  hangs  relaxed,  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes  are  nearly  vertical  slits ;  but  in  the  act  of  swallowing  they  open  and 
l>ecome  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  allowing  the  free  entrance  of  air. 
During  "  empty ''  swallowing  this  is  even  more  pronounced,  for  the  soft 
palate  then  ascends  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  in  this  manner  the  regular 
physiological  ventilation  is  constantly  provided  for. 

MOIXTH. 

Among  the  many  functions  of  the  mouth,  want  of  space  will  permit  only 
a  brief  reference  to  certain  ones  bearing  directly  upon  our  subject.  Besides 
those  concerned  in  deglutition,  the  mouth  has  a  most  important  influence  on 
articulation,  the  consonants  and  many  of  the  vowels  being  formed  by  the 
movement  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  It  also  acts  as  a  speaking-trumpet  to 
throw  the  concentrated  and  amplified  sounds  in  definite  directions.  By 
means  of  the  special  sense  supplied  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  lingual 
nerves  we  are  able  to  distinguish  only  the  sensjitions  of  salt,  sour,  bitter,  and 
sweet.  These  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  centers  of  taste  in  the  brain 
through  the  fibers  of  the  chorda  tympani  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
tongue,  and  through  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  from  the  posterior  third. 

While  the  nerves  of  special  sense  of  the  nose  and  mouth  contribute  much 
to  our  pleasure  in  eating  and  stimulate  the  powers  of  salivary  secretion  and 
digestion,  our  enjoyment  is  due  also  to  the  consistency  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  food  which  act  upon  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility.  The  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  lingual  are  also  nerves  of  general  sensation,  and  like  the 
trigeminus  in  the  nose  act  as  guards  against  injurious  substances.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  sensation  of  taste  depends  upon  the  "solubility  and  concentration 
of  the  substance  and  upon  the  degree  of  force  with  which  it  is  rubbed  in,  as 

in  tasting."  

THROAT. 

Limiting  the  term  throat  to  the  oro-pharynx,  we  find  its  physiology  of 
much  importance,  for  here  are  located  anatomical  structures  connected  with 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx,  making  their  functions  interdependent,  so  that 
the  physiology  of  the  pharynx  is  really  that  of  the  related  parts. 

Among  the  many  physiological  functions  which  find  their  expression  here 
are  the  voluntarj'  ones  o^  articulation  and  sucking.  Deglutition  and  retching 
are  for  the  most  jmrt  involuntary  and  occur  reflexly.  The  pharynx  has  im- 
portant influence  in  articulation,  especially  in  modulation  of  the  voice,  as  in 
singing.  In  sucking,  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  downward  and  out- 
ward, and  thus  creates  a  vacuum,  breathing  in  the  meanwhile  being  carried 
on  through  the  nose,  between  the  acts  of  sucking  and  swallowing.  The  vital 
importance  of  maintaining  free  nasal  respiration  during  infancy  should  be 
too  well  recognized  to  need  further  comment. 

^One  must  be  on  his  guard  against  following  implicitly  the  assertions  of  the  patient  as  to 
the  seat  of  sensation.  Many  a  foreign  body  in  the  tonsil  has  been  bought  for  in  vain  in  the 
larynx  through  following  blindly  the  patient's  opinion  of  its  supposed  location. 
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SOFT  PALATE  AND  UVULA. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  elevation  of  the  soft  palate  in  deglutition.  As  its 
elevation  prevents  the  escape  of  food  into  the  naso-pharynx  in  swallowing,  so 
its  elevation  prevents,  ana  its  relaxation  permits,  the  passage  of  waves  of 
sound  through  the  nose,. and  thus  its  action  is  of  great  importance  in  speak- 
ing. Particularly  is  this  action  of  importance  in  singing,  for  the  naso-pharynx 
and  nose  are  especially  concerned  in  the  production  of  overtones,  which  give 
fulness  and  character  to  the  voice. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  physiological  functions  of  the 
uvula.  While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  it  assists  in  more  securely  stop- 
ping the  entrance  to  the  naso-pharynx  when  the  soft  palate  is  elevated,  I 
regard  its  most  important  function  as  that  of  acting  on  the  edge  of  the  velum 
like  a  weight  on  a  drop-curtain.  In  all  the  shades  of  tone  the  uvula  is  of 
great  influence  in  causing  the  edge  of  the  velum  to  fall  more  quickly,  over- 
coming the  tendency  for  its  moist  surface  to  adhere  to  that  of  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  The  rapidity  of  the  actions  of  the  soft  palate  in  singing 
or  speaking  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  until  one  has  observed  its  movement 
directly,  as  in  patients  after  the  removal  of  the  superior  maxilla.  That  this 
function  exists  and  is  of  practical  importance  can  be  readily  recognized  from 
the  change  in  voice  produced  by  too  long  or  too  heavy  an  uvula. 

LAB7NX. 

The  two  important  physiological  functions  of  the  larynx  are  those  of  pro- 
tection of  the  delicate  structures  below  and  of  voice-formation.  In  addition, 
it  has  the  function  of  regulating  the  amount  of  air  in  breathing,  which  is 
done  reflexly,  the  glottis  widening  with  each  inspiration. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  to  the  whole  economy  is  the  function 
of  protection.  The  contact  of  anything  irritating  with  the  sensitive  structures 
guarding  the  lar\'nx  immediately  causes  them  to  contract,  thus  preventing  its 
entrance  ;  or,  if  it  has  gained  admission,  the  sudden  escape  of  air  through  the 
glottis  tends  to  carry  with  it  the  offending  substance,  and  the  action  is  accom- 
panied by  a  harsh  sound  (cough),  due  to  the  rough  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
cords.  It  is  not  only  solid  particles  which  thus  call  into  action  the  protective 
function  of  the  larynx,  but  also  certain  gases,  such  as  ammonia  and  chlorin, 
called  irrespirable  gases;  and  even  strong  wind,  whether  warm  or  cold,  act 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

The  larynx  produces  sound  by  throwing  the  column  of  expiratory  and 
inspiratory  air  into  vibration  as  it  passes  over  the  approximated  edges  of  the 
vood  cords.  This  would  give  rise  to  sound  of  very  limited  nature,  but  it  is 
80  modified  by  the  force  of  the  current  (volume),  by  the  size  of  the  opening 
(pitch),  and  by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  cavities  (quality),  that  the 
voice  may  become  the  most  perfect  of  musical  instruments.  The  action  of 
the  larynx  is  not  like  that  of  a  pipe  in  the  production  of  tone,  for  in  order  to 
give  the  low  note.  Do  (64  vibrations),  it  would  have  to  be  some  8  feet  long ; 
neither  is  its  action  like  that  of  a  stringed  instrument,  for  it  would  necessitate 
a  cord  many  feet  in  length  to  produce  this  low  note.^  Its  action  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  hautboy,  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  pipe  with  a  vibrating  reed.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  made 
nae  of  after  laryngectomy  by  employing  a  reed  in  the  artificial  larynx  to 
enable  the  patient  to  talk. 

*  Chapm.'in,  p.  84(», 
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cold.  The  theory  of  Rosenthal  in  that  the  cold  acting  ujion  the  mirface  of 
liie  Invdy  exeites  the  arterioles  to  coiitnietioo^  by  wliieh  the  blood  is  driven 
from  tlie  t^urface  to  tlie  iiitennd  orj^ans  iucl tiding  the  mneou.s  membranes,  and 
there  ac^ts  as  an  irritiint^  exciting  an  inHainination.  Tliis  theory  i^  bused  ujrjii 
the  faulty  assnniption  that  a  jiiirt  is  itiHumtHl  because  it  receives  more  bl»MK], 
whereas  it  retdly  receives  more  bhMxl  because  it  is  intlaniecJ. 

The  theiiry  of  Scitz  is  that  intlanirjiatiuiis  resnltiiig  from  eatehing  euld 
are  the  result  t>f  removing  lieat  to  an  undue  extent  iVuni  the  external  snrtare 
of  the  boily,  tliis  sndtleu  removal  oansing  some  fnuetional  disturl>ance  of  the 
b«Hly  by  which  a  morl>id  pnnx'ss  is  set  np.  Neither  t^f  tliese  theories  explain 
satisfaetonly  tlie  j>henomena  that  take  place,  Bosworth  ^  is  more  nearly 
correct  when  he  states  that  tlie  action  t>f  cold  njion  the  hiAy  is  probably  upon  ] 
itho^e  nutritive  chantrt'?^  which  are  constantly  tj^oing  on  within  the  botly,  and' 
by  which  animal  heat  is  prndnced.  Any  iuterfercucc  with  this  beat  produc- 
tion results  in  a  morbid  pmcess  which,  in  a  mucous  mcmliraue,  shows  itself  in 
[the  form  of  an  intlauuimtion. 

I  A  inueli  more  [mteut  factor  in  the  production  of  catarrhal  inflanmiations 
than  simple  exposure  to  a  low  temperature  is  the  decree  of  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  atm*>sphere.  Prol>ably  the  most  fre«juent  cause  of  this  fijrm' 
of  inflammation  to-day  is  the  influenza,  an  intectious  disease  which  appears 
in  epidemic  form,  rapidly  spreading  from  place  to  |ilaee»  It  is  of  niicj'obic  , 
origin,  antl  baeteriol^jgists  liave  sncctM:'<lcd  in  isolatiutr  the  specific  gerni  which  J 
causes  it.  The  Ineal  eondittons  of  tliis  affection  ilitfer  in  no  wise  tVimi  a 
simple  catarrhal  inHauimalion,  except  in  tlie  degree  of  the  inHammatory 
process. 

Aside  from  tlie  ef!Vets  of  the  changes  of  t4'mj>eratnre,  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  vajjors  and  finely  divided  mechanical  irritants  is  an  important  tijctor 
in  the  production  of  these  conditions.  Such  irritants  are  particularly  notice- 
able in  our  large  manufactin^ing  cities,  where  the  atmosphere  is  ht^avily  laden 
with  smoke  and  gases  produced  by  the  large  factories,  as  well  as  with  paiii- 
clcii  of  dust  which  come  from  the  pulverizing  of  asjihalt  in  our  nioderu  pave- 
ments. These  snl>stanccs  iMiiig  eunstantly  inbale<l  prodnee  nuire  or  less  irri- 
tation, whicfi  eventnaliy  results  in  a  low  fiami  of  inflamnuition.  A  nmre 
limited  number  of  cases  arise  fr<MU  some  systemic  or  organic  influence  or 
from  some  ftinetional  disturbance;  and  a  few  cases  may  depend  upon  some 
,fetructural  defects  in  t!u'  ptirts  themselves.  Prominent  among  the  pre<lispos-, 
ing  causes  fmra  within  the  organism  are  gastro-in test i rial  disturbances  arising' 
from  ernjrs  indict  or  over-indulgence  f»f  the  appetite.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  occnrrenec  that  a  defective  digestive  process  and  imperft^t  assimila- 
[tion  exert  their  harmful  etfeets  in  the  production  of  reflected  irritation  in  the 
i  upper  air-passages.  This  frefjUeney  is  noticed  in  children  under  the  third 
ami  fourth  year,  in  wliom  attacks  of  indigestion  s*)  rt*adily  occur,  and  who 
I  show  a  great  degree  of  reflex  sensitiveness.  Asi<le  from  the  so*ea!led  reflex 
I  (listnrlKinces,  tlie  g;istro-intestinal  disorders  are  fretpiently  the  direct  s<iurce 
of  inflammation  of  tlie  n])}M'r  respiratory  tnxct.  Chronic  pliaryngitis,  one  <>f 
the  most  nniversallv  ibstriluited  diseases  i>f  tills  region,  has  probably  for  its 
most  conimtm  origin  disturl>ances  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  T.  li.  French,^  who 
ha8  recently  matle  a  Xi^-y  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  this  subject, 
states  that  in  all  cases  of  chnuiic  pharyngitis  there  is  some  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  In  eonjnuction  with  Dr.  V.  S.  Fisher  lie  examined  tli«^  tlmmts  of 
23  patients  whose  st(»uiach-coiitents  had  Ix^en  examined  after  a  test-meal,  and  • 
in  all  of  these  patients  there  was  found  some  fivrm  of  stomach  disonler  asao- 

^DiMOMM  fif  the  AW  muf  Nim^-phartjnr,  p.  58.  *  N.  K  Mtd.  Jottrn.,  Sept.  12,  1896. 
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ciated  with  a  pharyngeal  catarrh.      It  is  not  only  the  pharynx  and  naso- 
pharynx, but  also  the  nose  and  larynx  that  may  be  aflTected  by  such  oondi-  — 
tions.     Ariza,  cited  by  Moreau  Brown,^   mentions  three  forms  of  laryngetl  -^ 
disturbances  that  result  from  gastric  affections  : 

(1)  Laryngeal  hyperesthesia,  where  the  patients  complain  of  a  burning  -g 
sensation  and  pain  in  the  larynx,  but  where  the  fauces  and  larynx  are  per-  -^ 
fectly  normal. 

(2)  A  condition  in  which  the  vocal  cords  and  surrounding  parts  are  both 
hypercmic  and  painful,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
gastric  disorder. 

(3)  A  reflex  paralysis  dependent  upon  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 
Then  there  are  apt  to  be  acute  attacks  frequently  occurring  in  the  neuras- 
thenic, and  accompanied  by  more  than  ordinarily  profuse  serous  discharge. 

Aside  from  the  dyscrasia,  such  as  syphilitic  and  tubercular  diatheses, 
which  render  the  mucous  membrane  peculiarly  liable  to  take  on  inflammatory 
action,  there  are  other  constitutional  affections  which  play  a  very  important  _ 

r6le  in  the  production  of  diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  such  as  gout  ^^ 

and  rheumatism.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  throat  in  which  the  pain 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  disturbance  observed  ;  and  it  is 
in  such  cases  that  gout  or  rheumatism  will  in  the  majority  of  instances  be 
found  to  be  the  exciting  cause.  While  my  own  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  association  of  certain  forms  of  tonsillitis  and  rheumatism  is 
something  more  than  accidental,  I  consider  the  question  to  be  still  unsettled.  .M. 

'  If  the  researches  of  Henry  L.  Wagner^  and  others  who  claim  to  have  found         JE:»d 
the  same  microbe  in  tonsillitis  and  in  the  blood  in  rheumatism  are  confirmed,  ^-B, 

it  will  go  a  long  way  in  clearing  up  this  much-mooted  relationship  of  tonsil-  — 1- 
litis  to  rheumatism.  There  are  certain  forms  of  rhinitis,  especially  the  ^ae 
hyperesthetic  variety,  either  associated  with  asthma  or  not,  which  are  fre-  — ^ 
quently  observed  in  overfed  and  plethoric  subjects,  and  which  have  for  their  "»  ir 
causation  a  surcharging  of  the  system  with  uric  acid. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  pharynx,         «^<^i 

larynx,  and  trachea  may  be  mentioned  the  pernicious  habit  of  moutn-breath-        — m3- 

ing  resulting  from  some  morbid  condition  within  the  nose,  or  to  hypertrophy        "^f  7 

of  the  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  naso-pharynx.     The  cold,  unfil-  "" 

[  tered,  and  unmoistened  air  passing  over  the  pharynx  into  the  lar)-nx  and 

\  trachea  afl'ords  a  great  disposition  to  catarrhal  inflammations  of  these  organs. 

The  strong  influence  of  many  modes  and  habits  of  life  in  the  production 
of  these  affections  is  obvious,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  sedentary 
life  in  a  close  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  the  custom  of  overheating  the  houses 
so  fre<{uently  ol)serve(l  in  this  country,  thereby  rendering  the  subject  sensi- 
tive to  the  changes  in  the  weather. 

Numerous  micro-organisms  find  an  excellent  culture-soil  in  the  oro- 
pharynge»il  tnict,  some  of  which  are  harmless,  while  others  are  pathogenic  in 
character  and  are  the  source  of  the  infectious  and  contagious  affections,  such 
as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  and  phlegmonous  inflammations 
that  are  met  with  in  this  region.  Lennox  Browne*  further  subdivides  these 
micro-organisms  into  a  third  group,  which  are  innocuous  so  long  as  the  sub- 
ject enjoys  perf(»ct  health,  but  so  soon  as  this  is  depressed  or  there  is  any 
abnision  of  the  miieous  membrane  systemic  infection  takes  place,  with  some- 
times serious  results.  In  this  later  group  may  be  classed  the  leptothrix 
buccalis,  the  pneumococcus,  and  the  diploeoccus,  all  of  which  are  frequently 

»  .V.   )'.  Mi,f.  ./num.,  Aiitr.  29,  1S<m;.  »  Trnnf.  Amer,  Laryn.  AssoCj  1894. 
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found  in  the  healthy  mouth  and  throat.     To  these  may  be  added  the  staphy- 
lococcus albus  and  aureus  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes. 

The  nose,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  offer  such  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
growth  of  these  micro-organisms  as  does  the  oro-pharynx,  for  according  to  the 
researches  of  St.  Clair  Thomson*  and  Hewlett,  who  have  recently  investigated 
this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  occurrence  of  micro-organisms  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  is  so  infrequent  that  their  presence  must  be  regarded 
as  quite  exceptional.  This  is  borne  out  by  our  clinical  experience,  for  infec- 
tious diseases  of  the  nose  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  any  other  part  of  thel 
upper  respiratory  tract.  Paget^  has  confirmed  the  above  results,  and  finds  the 
nasal  cavities  in  the  normal  state  free  from  microbes  except  at  the  anterior 
part  and  vestibule.  He  concludes  that  the  asepsis  of  the  nasal  cavities  is  due  \ 
to  the  structure  of  the  c^inal,  to  the  ciliated  epithelium,  and  to  the  germicidal 
quality  of  the  mucus,  w'hich  he  finds  is  absolute  for  the  anthrax  bacillus,  very 
marked  for  the  Klebs-Lbfller  bacillus,  and  less  so  for  the  staphylococcus  and 
strept^>coccus  organisms.  This  explains  why  operations  in  this  region  show  a 
certain  degree  of  immunity  from  infection. 

Pathologry- — While  the  pathology  of  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammations  is 
comparatively  simple,  there  are  certain  conditions  which  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  hypertrophy  of  the 
lymphoid  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinal 
bodies,  and  deformities  of  the  septum,  resulting  either  from  ecchondroses, 
exostoses,  or  deflections.  In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  pathology  of 
inflammati(ms  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
pathology  of  inflammations  in  general.  They  may  be  said  to  result  either 
from  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  or  from  an  irritant  of  which  cold  is  the 
most  common  example.  The  impression  produced  by  cold  upon  the  vaso-con- 
strictor  nerves  stimulates  them  to  contract  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  diminution  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  periphery  and  a 
reflex  to  the  internal  organs  including  the  mucous  membranes.  If  these 
organs  are  in  a  state  of  health  no  harm  will  result.  In  those  cases,  however, 
where  there  is  a  deviation  from  the  normal  and  the  internal  resistance  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  the  capillaries  dilate  at  the  weakest  . 
point  from  overpressure.  This  is  the  condition  of  hyperemia  or  the  first 
stage  of  inflammation.  If  now  the  cause  is  removed  and  the  paralyzing 
effisct  on  the  vessels  overcome,  the  hyperemia  may  subside  and  recovery  occur. 
If,  however,  the  cause  should  continue  to  oj)erate,  or  the  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  blood-vessels  cannot  be  overcome,  the  case  passes  on  to  the  second  and 
thinl  stages  of  inflammation.  The  increased  rapidity  of  the  circulation, 
which  is  the  first  effect  of  the  dilatation,  is  soon  followed  by  a  slowing  of  the 
blood-current ;  the  leucocytes  begin  to  seek  the  periphery  of  the  stream,  which 
adds  to  its  stagnation  ;  while  the  pressure  from  behind  continuing,  a  transu- 
dation of  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
takes  place,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane.  This  exudate 
varies  in  quality,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  from  a  thin 
serous  to  a  thick  mucous  discharge — this  constituting  the  second  stage  of 
inflammation.  If  the  inflammatory  action  increases  and  the  leucocytes  form 
a  part  of  the  exudate,  we  have  the  third,  or  suppurative,  stiige. 

In  acute  inflammations  the  quantity  of  mucus  is  largely  increased  over 
that  of  the  normal  flow ;  but  in  the  chronic  processes  the  apparent  increase   | 
may  be,  as  Bf^sworth^  suggests,  a  diminution,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  normal 

*  Medico-chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxviii.  '^  Journal  of  Laryngology^  Nov.,  1896. 
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be  mentioned  the  constant  inhaling  of  irritating  vapors,  which  causes  a 
chronic  congestion  and  swelline  of  the  parts.  Bosworth/  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  that  these  cases  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  dei>endent  u])on 
septal  deformity,  either  as  a  deflection  or  projecting  spurs,  tracing  the  origin 
of  these  etiological  factors  back  to  infancy,  when  the  child  received  a  blow 
on  the  nose  sufficient  to  produce  the  deformity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  septal 
deformities,  either  in  the  shape  of  deflections  or  projecting  spurs,  are  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinals, 
although  they  are  not  always  present.  Wherever  these  stenoses  are  situated,  | 
the  atmospheric  pressure  behind  the  obstruction  has  become  diminished,  and. 
in  consequence  a  chronic  congestion  is  produced.*  This,  of  course,  means  an 
increasea  nutrition  of  the  body  with  a  resulting  hypertrophy,  in  which  there 
is  an  increase  of  all  the  tissues  which  go  to  make  up  these  bodies,  viz.,  the 
epithelial  and  fibro-elastic  layer,  and  the  submucous  tissue  containing  the 
racemose  glands  and  venous  sinuses.  The  degree  of  hypertrophy  varies,  in 
some  cases  being  very  slight,  not  causing  sufficient  obstruction  to  the  respira- 
tion to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient;  while  in  other  instances 
the  increase  in  size  is  sufficient  to  block  up  the  nasal  chambers  and  occa- 
sionally to  project  backward,  presenting  tumefied  masses  in  the  naso-pharyn- 
geal  space. 

Septal  deformities  may  be  either  deflections  or  in  the  form  of  ecchondroses 
or  exostoses.  They  may  originate  either  as  a  result  of  traumatism  or  from ) 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Traumatism  in  early  youth  or 
in&ncy  plays  no  doubt  a  most  important  part  in  the  production  of  these  de- 
formities, but  I  believe  it  is  by  no  means  the  frequent  cause  that  is  so  gen- 
erally assumed.  It  may  happen  that  these  injuries  in  infancy  ^re  readily 
overlooked  or  forgotten ;  but  when  they  do  not  occur  until  later  in  life,  an  \ 
injury  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  bending  of  the  septum  is  not  apt  to  * 
pass  entirely  out  of  the  memory.  These  conditions  have  their  b^inning  in 
the  infancy  or  early  life  of  the  subject.  When  such  a  person  is  exposed  to 
cold  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  sets  in,  with 
a  resulting  nasal  stenosis.  This,  of  course,  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
hypertrophic  rhinitis  by  producing  a  rarefaction  of  the  air  posterior  to  the 
stenosis,  with  a  resulting  hyperemia  which  eventually  becomes  chronic.  The 
consequence  is  an  increased  nutrition  of  the  parts  with,  in  the  case  of  the 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum,  a  production  of  cartilage-cells  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  production  of  cells  continues  as  long  as  the 
irritation  lasts,  and  there  is  a  distinct  projection  from  the  septum  into  the 
nasal  chamber  known  as  an  ecchondrosis.  The  same  process  holds  true  for 
the  vomer,  when  the  projecting  process  or  tumor  is  composed  of  bone,  and  is 
known  as  an  exostosis.  They  may  exist  either  alone  or  the  one  may  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  other,  and  they  generally  have  their  starting  at  the  sutural 
junction  between  the  triangular  cartilage  and  the  vomer.  Occasionally  we 
nnd  them  without  any  deflection  of  the  septum,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  some  decided  bending  to  the  side  corresponding  to  the  ecchondrosis 
or  the  exostosis.  Syphilis  is  also,  in  my  experience,  a  common  cause  in  the 
production  of  these  conditions. 

The  deformities  resulting  from  deflection  of  the  septum  are  not  so  readily 
explained.  It  is  occasionally  congenital,  and  in  many  cases  it  results  from 
traumatism,  but  this  is  not  so  common  an  etiological  factor  as  to  explain  this 
very  frequently  occurring  deformity.     Inflammations  explain  the  process  of 

»  Op.  cil.,  p.  125. 
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bending  in  a  few  cases  by  the  weakening  of  the  septum,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  being  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  at  some  period  of  the 
process  causes  it  to  bend  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance.     In  most 
instances  it  is  tlie  result  of  a  physiological  process — the  septum  being  fixed 
between  two  unyielding  planes,  bends  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  order  t^ 
make  room  for  its  increased  growth.  . 

Adenoid  Hypertrophy.— Situated  in  the  naso-pharynx,  pharynx-wa^  %[, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  there  is  a  certain  ring  of  tissue,  similar  in  strac"'''^^^^ 
ure  but  differing  from  the  neighl)oring  tissues  of  the  upper  respiratory  tracj^^ -^ 
which  plays  a  very  important  j^art  in  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  tht^     • 
region.     While  all  the  lymphoid  tissue  forming  this  ring  has  a  striking  simi  "^^^^.-^ 
larity  in  structure,  there  is  a  decided  difference  as  regards  its  life-historjJCZ^- 
when  diseased,  in  that  the  tissue  in  the  naso-pharynx  shows  a  tendency  Xfs::^^^^ 
atrophy  at  puberty,  w^hile  that  in  the  fauces  and  lingual  region  may  continue^^  *jj^ 
into  adult  life ;  indeed,  the  lymphoid  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  rarely"^^.*y 
diseased  until  after  puberty.     This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  next^^^^ 
and  probably  the  most  important  form  of  obstructive  disturbance  met  with  in  ^tk  n 
the  upper  respiratory  tract,  and  that  is  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  ^^-Me 
in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.     This  affection  has  been  variously  described  as  t:^  ^R 

enlargement  of  the  third  tonsil  and  adenoid  vegetations.     It  has  been  recog ^- 

nized  for  many  years,  but  it  was  left  to  the  late  Prof.  Wilhelm  Meyer*  to-^z^ro 
point  out  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  and  its  clinical  importance.  It  i&^s  m& 
essentially  a  disease  of  childhood,  occurring  occasionally  at  the  earliest  prriodrr^  Wn 
of  life.  While  it  shows  a  tendency  to  disappear  at  puberty,  it  is  frequently^^  Jy 
observed  in  adults.  Although  this  affection  cannot  properly  be  said  to  he^m^zy^ 
due  to  heredity,  it  is  nevertheless  observed  as  occurring  very  frequently  iixrv  in 
families  w^th  the  so-called  lymphatic  temperament.  Several  members  of  th^^Mziie 
same  family  may  be  afflicted  in  the  same  manner,  all  showing  a  tendency  tc^:*  to 
hypertrophy  also  of  the  faucial  and  the  lingual  tonsils. 

Climate  has  a  very  decided  influence  in  the  production  of  this  condition  jczaron, 
it  being  much  more  frequently  observed  in  cold,  damp  countries  than  in  thos^-^^z^se 
where  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  dry. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  of  this  tissue  \tM.  is 

frequent  and  neglected  attacks  of  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  nose  ano«~«:iDd 
naso-pharynx.  The  lymphoid  tissue  Ix'coming  once  inflamed,  shows  a  ieu-  MrM'^^Bn- 
dency  to  continue  and  become  chronic  through  the  same  agencies  that  produc*<i>  «^ce 
hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinal  bodies,  with  which  it  is  very  frequentlj^  1^  *  ^'j 
associated.  Among  the  other  exciting  ciuises  may  be  mentioned!  diphtheria i^*^™ 
and  the  exanthemata. 

The  stenosis  resulting  from  an  acute  catarrhal  rhinitis,  or  from  that  du^-g-^J"^ 
to  one  of  the  previously  mentioned  obstructive  nasal  disorders,  may  be  suflS-f^f^" 
cient  to  excite  a  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  jx)st-nasal  lymphoid  tissue  bj^^^J 
rjiref\ing  the  air  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space.     This  congestion  resultin^j ^^5" 
from  lessening  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  this  region  causes  an  increase<  j^-"*^^' 
nutrition   of  the    tissue  with  a  consetjuent    hypertrophy  of  its  constituenr   ^  "'^^ 
elements. 

In  the  faucial  lymphoid  tissue  there  are  several  distinct  pathologi—  ^' 
cal  conditions  recognized,  viz.,  the  acute  inflammations,  which  may  involve 
only  the  mucous  covering  of  the  gland  or  extend  into  the  follicles,  giving  rise 
to  the  croupous  or  follicular  variety  ;  or  the  whole  gland  may  be  involved 
and,  going  on  to  the  suppurative  stage,  result  in  abscess  of  the  tonsil  or  peri- 
tonsillar tissue.      In  the  chronic  form  we  recognize  the  hypertrophic  vanety^ 

*  Ilospitah  Tidend€f  Coj)enhagen,  Nov.,  1868. 
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and.,  according  to  the  classification  of  Bosworth,  the  hyperplastic,  which  is  in 
reality  an  advanced  stage  of  the  hypertrophic  form. 

The  croupous  variety  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  follicles  that  go  to 
make  up  the  gland,  infectious  in  character,  and  manifested  by  a  thick  deposit 
making  its  appearance  at  the  mouths  of  the  crypts,  and  occasionally  spreading 
out  as  a  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  gland.  This  exudate  is  soft  and 
easily  wiped  away  from  the  tonsil,  when  it  can  be  seen  exuding  from  the 
mouths  of  the  follicles.  In  the  hypertrophic  variety  of  tonsillitis  there  is  an 
increase  in  all  the  tissues  that  constitute  this  gland.  The  follicles  occasionally 
become  overdistended  with  secretion,  giving  rise  to  a  constant  fetid  discharge 
from  the  gland.  In  the  hyperplastic  variety  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
connective-tissue  elements,  with  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  lymphoid  tissue 
proper.     In  these  cases  the  gland  becomes  hard  and  fibrous  in  character. 

The  lingual  tonsil  situat^  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  liable  to  be  affected 
by  any  of  the  pathological  conditions  mentioned!  as  affecting  the  other 
lymphoid  glands  ;  but  it  is  much  more  rarely  affected.  It  is  essentially  a 
(fisease  of  adult  life,  and  may  have  for  its  origin  any  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  associated  with  some  form  of  gastric  dis- 
turbance. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY. 

Many  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  naso-pharyngo-laryngeal  tract  have 
symptoms  which  are  common  to  one  or  more  of  them,  and  in  a  general  way 
they  may  be  either  subjective  or  objective — the  former  relating  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  functions  of  the  organs  affected,  while  the  latter  are  such  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  observer  only. 

Obstruction  to  nasal  respiration,  resulting  in  mouth-breathing,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  among  nasal  disturbances,  as  pre- 
viously set  forth. 

Occasionally  the  patient  will  be  found  to  insist  that  he  has  perfect  nasal 
respiration,  especially  when  the  intranasal  obstruction  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  very  decided  impression  on  him,  but  careful  questioning  will  generally 
elicit  the  further  information  that  he  awakens  in  the  morning  with  the  mouth 
open  and  dry,  and  that  there  is  snoring  during  sleep.  This  symptom  is 
probably  more  frequently  noticed  in  children  who  are  also  very  restless 
during  sleep,  frequently  awakening  and  calling  for  water  to  moisten  their 
parched  throats.  When  the  mouth-breathing  has  existed  for  some  time  most 
decided  changes  are  noticed,  not  only  in  the  soft  parts,  but  also  in  the  bony 
frame- work  of  the  mouth  and  chest,  which  are  more  severe  the  younger  the 
individual..  The  features  are  relaxed  and  assume  a  well-recognized  indolent 
and  stupid  expression. 

Disturbances  of  speech,  such  as  stuttering  and  imperfect  articulation,  are 
also  freouently  observed. 

Headache  is  a  common  symptom  noticed  in  many  forms  of  intranasal  dis- 
turbances, especially  when  resulting  from  the  pressure  on  the  soft  parts  of 
bony  or  cartilaginous  projections  from  the  septum,  from  pressure  due  to 
swelling  of  the  middle  turbinals,  and  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
accessory  sinuses. 

Loss  of  memory  and  lack  of  mental  application  to  the  extent  of  being 
unable  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  any  one  subject  are  symptoms  fre- 
quently observed  in  these  nasal  and  post-nasal  disturbances.  It  is  especially 
noticeable  in  children  suffering  from  hypertrophy  of  the  post-nasal  lymphoia 
tissue.     These  little  subjects  frequently  get  the  reputation  unjustly  of  being 
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stupid,  when  their  mental  inactivity  is  entirely  due  to  some  form  of  VL&i^ 
obstructi(»n.  This  is  the  condition  described  by  Guye  of  Amsterdain  ^ 
aprosexia. 

Nocturnal  enuresis  is  a  symptom   so  frequently  associated  with  rz^ijasav 
obstruction  in  children,  especially  that  resulting  from  lymphoid  hvpertroj^M»Mi 
that  its  concurrence  can  scarcely  be  called  accidental.     Groubech/  cite<^=L  \jy 
Schech,  out  of  192  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  j)ost-nasal  lymphoid  ti^^ssue, 
found  enuresis  24  times.    Twelve  of  these  cases  were  cured  after  operas —  tion. 

The  Palate  and  Teeth. — A  brief  reference  in  this  place  may  be  ii^Bruade 
in  connection  with  mouth-breathing  to  the  changes  in  the  arch  of  the  BL^hard 
palate,  which  in  the  very  young  becomes  altered,  assuming  an  acute  bo^ 
V-shajie.  This  deformity  results  from  a  combined  pressure  of  the  bu 
muscles  exerted  on  both  sides  and  a  column  of  air  constantly  striking 
hard  palate.  Korner  distinguishes  between  the  alterations  of  the  upper 
of  children  who  have  suffered  from  nasal  stenosis  before  the  shedding  of" 
deciduous  teeth,  and  those  which  result  from  nasal  stenosis  during  the  Qham^n^ 
of  teeth.  In  the  first  instance  there  occurs  generally  the  cupola-sha/>^^ 
elevation  of  the  palate ;  the  alveolar  border  which  naturally  forms  a  sei/^  *' 
circle  assumes  the  form  of  an  ellipse;  but  there  is  no  change  in  the  P^'^^c^^^e 
of  the  teeth.  If  the  nasal  stenosis  exists  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  i\^^^^\ 
teeth,  then  the  lateral  alveolar  borders  are  approximated  while  the  anterio^ 
border  is  pushed  forward,  and  the  high  arch  of  the  palate  increases  until  ifl 
encroaches  upon  the  cavities  above.  The  teeth  in  these  cases  assume  a  very' 
irregular  shape. 

Diseases  of  the  ear  frequently  accompany  nasal  and  post-nasal  disorders, 
and  vary  from  a  simple  occlusion  of  the  Eustacliian  tube,  resulting  from  an 
acute  rhinitis,  to  a  severe  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  with  all  its  danger- 
ous sequelflB.  Children  suffbring  from  hypertrophy  of  the  post^nasal  lym- 
phoid tissue  frequently  exhibit  various  degrees  of  deafness,  varying  according 
to  the  size  of  the  growth  from  a  slight  diminution  of  the  hearing  to  almost 
complete  deafness. 

Ia>SS  of  smelly  varying  from  a  slight  impairment  to  a  complete  loss 
of  the  function,  known  as  anosmia,  may  a<x;ompany  almost  any  form  of 
intranasiil  disturbance  involving  the  upj>er  part  of  the  nose ;  but  it  is  most 
frequently  associated  with  development  of  polypi  and  other  inflammatory  con- 
ditions of  the  ethmoid  bone.  In  many  cases  where  there  is  a  loss  of  smell 
there  will  also  be  observeil  some  disturbance  in  the  function  of  taste.  While 
the  taste  may  not  be  absolutc?ly  lost,  it  will  often  be  found  very  much  dimin- 
ished for  the  perception  of  flavors. 

Voice. — The  influence  of  nasal  diseases  is  frequently  observed  on  the 
voice,  the  obstructive  affections  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  modifying  its 
tone  and  rendering  articulate  speech  thick  or  muffled  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand. These  defects  are  occasionally  observed  in  paretic  conditions  of  the 
soft  palate  which  so  often  accompany  disorders  of  the  nose  and  naso-phar}'nx, 
giving  the  voice  a  nasal  character,  so  that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish 
it  irom  that  due  to  nasal  stenosis.  The  pronunciation  of  certain  consonants 
under  these  conditions  is  considenibly  modified ;  for  example,  d  sounds  like 
?/,  and  h  is  similar  to  >/*,  while  the  sound  of  g  is  very  difficult  to  make.  It 
frecjuently  becomes  a  nice  jK)int  to  decide  whether  the  cause  of  these  S|)eeeh- 
defeets  lies  within  the  nose,  naso-pharvnx,  or  is  of  central  origin. 

In  laryngeal  affections  the  voice  may  be  natural  in  s])eaking  and  altered 
only  in  singing,  breaking  in  the  passage  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  regis- 

*  Sltzun(j)*berirhte  (U'h  Aerztlichen  Vereinf^  Munich. 
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ters.  It  may  be  hoarse  or  uncertain,  being  natural  at  times  and  husky  at 
others,  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent  as  in  aphonia.  The  respiration  may  be 
seriously  embarrassed  both  in  nasal  and  laryngeal  affections.  In  the  former 
it  may  be  obstructed  by  either  acute  swelling  or  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinal 
bodies,  hypertrophy  of  the  post-nasal  lymphoid  tissue,  deformities  of  the 
septum,  or  by  new  formations  within  the  nasal  cavities,  such  as  polypi. 

Respiraaon, — In  laryngeal  affections  the  respiration  may  be  more  or 
less  embarrassed,  hurried,  or  retarded,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. It  is  often  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise  which  may  be  either  stridul- 
ous  or  stertorous  in  character — the  former  generally  accompanying  inspira- 
tion, when  it  indicates  some  laryngeal  obstruction  resulting  from  new  forma- 
tions or  foreign  bodies,  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  false  membranous 
deposits,  or  paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords;  while 
stertorous  breathing  more  frequently  accompanies  expiration  and  is  iissociated 
with  general  paralytic  conditions. 

Cotlg^h  is  a  common  symptom  of  diseases  of  the  larynx,  varying  in 
character  according  to  the  location  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation  from 
a  simple  hacking  cough  or  clearing  of  the  throat  to  one  that  is  hoarse,  bark- 
ing, or  metallic  in  sound.  It  may  occur  in  paroxysms  and  is  frequently 
suffocative.  Cough  is  also  a  not  infre<iucnt  symptom  of  diseases  of  the  nose 
and  naso-pharynx,  when  it  is  said  to  be  reflex  in  character,  and  due  to  some 
pressure  on  the  sensitive  nerve  filaments  in  these  regions  or  to  an  undue 
irritability  of  certain  sensitive  areas,  as  in  the  auditory  canal,  which  when 
irritated  give  rise  to  an  annoying  form  of  paroxysmal  cough. 

Deg^lutition  in  diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  may  be  either 
difficult,  a  condition  known  as  dysphagia ;  painful,  odonphagia ;  or  at  times 
impossible,  aphagia. 

While  dysphagia  is  not  a  symptom  very  common  to  nasal  affections,  it 
nevertheless  occurs  occasionally  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  decided 
enfeeblement  of  the  soft  palate  resulting  from  nasal  and  post-nasal  inflamma- 
tions. It  is  much  more  frequently  observed  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  are  involved,  especially  where  there  is  obstruction  in  the 
fauces,  pharynx,  or  esophagus,  or  where  there  is  any  ulceration  or  destruction 
of  the  velum,  either  with  or  without  an  enfeeblement  of  the  nervo-muscular 
control  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  It  frequently  happens  in 
such  cases  that  the  f(K)d  passes  into  the  nares.  Occasionally  also,  when  the 
epiglottis  is  either  ulcerated  or  destroyed  through  the  action  of  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis,  the  food  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  larynx  until  the  parts 
so  adapt  themselves  as  to  enable  it  to  follow  the  natural  channel  into  the 
esophagus. 

Odonphagia  is  associated  with  nearly  all  the  acute  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  pharynx,  particularly  tonsillar  inflammations,  and  also  with  many  of 
the  chronic  conditions  of  the  larynx,  such  as  tubercular  laryngitis,  especially 
when  the  epiglottis  is  involved  ;  or  when  this  organ  is  the  seat  of  malignant 
disease. 

Aphagia  is  generally  present  when  the  larynx  or  the  pharyngo-laryngeal 
tract  are  the  seat  of  malignant  disease,  and  results  either  from  the  act  of 
swallowing  being  so  painful  that  the  |>atient  refuses  to  swallow,  or  the 
obstruction  is  so  marked  that  it  cannot  be  overcome. 

Under  the  heading  of  objective  symptoms  or  those  revealed  to  tlie  physi- 
cian by  the  various  metho<ls  of  examination,  may  be  mentioned  a  change  in* 
the  color,  form,  position,  and  secretion  of  the  parts  studied. 

The  color  may  ha  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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disease^   being  increased  in  all  affections  of  an  inflammatory  natoie,  the 
intensity  varying  in  degree  according  to  whether  the  parts  are  the  seat  of 
an  acute^  subacute^  or  chronic  inflammation.     It  is  frequently  diminished  id 
those  eases  where  there  is  general  anemia  or  a  marked  depression  of  tb^ 
heart's  action. 

It  may  be  altered  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  such  general  con(V^' 
tions  as  jaundice,  when  the  membrane  assumes  a  decidedly  yellow  hue,  <^^^ 
from  tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages,  when  the  membrane  frequently  presen^^^ 
a  grayish  appearance.  ^---^*c 

The  fonn  may  be  changed  by  an  increase  of  tissue,  as  in  the  hypertrophi  ^ 
form  of  inflammation  so  often  noticed  in  the  nasal  and  naso-pharyngeal  cavitie^^*^^^' 
or  by  a  decrease  of  tissue,  such  as  is  observed  in  atrophic  rhinitis.     In  th^'  ^^ 
larynx  the  lining  membrane  may  be  the  seat  of  a  serous,  purulent,  tubercularj^"**     \ 
syphilitic,  or  malignant  inflltration,  suflBcient  at  times  to  encroach  upon  ancfe^  ^^ 
diminish  the  c^lilxir  of  the  glottis  to  a  marked  degree.     The  size  and  shape  of  '^^^^ 
the  glottis  may  be  changed  by  the  several  positions  assumed  by  the  vocal  1-^*=^ 
cords  in  the  various  paralyses  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx.     The  ^^^^ 
position  of  the  nose  may  be  altered  by  any  morbid  growth  springing  from  .^ngngm 
within  the  nasal  cavity,  but  otherwise  it  is  rarely  changed.     The  larynx,  ^^jkjc, 

however,  is  very  frequently  displaced  from  its  normal  position  by  such  extra ^«sah 

laryngeal  affections  as  bronchocele,  cancer,  or  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck ;  ^  :3K  ; 
while  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  resulting  from  syphilitic  ulceration  mix^do 
in  many  instances  disturbs  the  normal  relation  of  the  parts  within  the^^xrfae 
cavity. 


METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION   AND   DIAGNOSIS   IN 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 


By  JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.  D., 

OF  BOSTON,    MASS. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  it  is  always  of  importance  to  look  critically  at  the  face  and  neck  of 
the  patient  and  also  to  try  to  get  as  much  preliminary  information  as  possible 
by  external  palpation.  This  often  furnishes  valuable  clues  and  hints  which 
are  quite  likely  to  be  overlooked  if  they  are  left  until  after  the  internal 
examination.  Look  at  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  see  if  there  is 
any  prominence  or  tenderness  on  either  side ;  look  at  the  conjunctivae ;  feel 
if  the  nasal  bones  with  reference  to  depression  or  abnormalities  of  any  kind. 
The  degree  of  mobility  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  and  the  presence  of 
leviations  and  large  perforations  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers  on  the  outside. 

The  alcB  nasi  should  also  be  tested  as  to  their  strength  or  flaccidity.  The 
rblds  and  creases  about  the  nose  are  often  indications  of  muscular  action 
^hich  has  for  its  object  the  opening  of  the  nostril  by  drawing  the  ala  away 
from  the  obstructing  septum.  Notice  whether  the  mouth  is  habitually 
closed,  i4ie  shape  of  its  aperture,  the  dryness  of  the  lips,  whether  the  teeth 
yr  jaws  overlap.  Always  feel  for  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck  both  in  front 
>f  and  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  neck  should  be  thoroughly 
relaxed,  otherwise  the  glands  are  not  easily  reached. 

Inform  yourself  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ears,  especially  as  regards  the  ex- 
istence of  suppuration.  The  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages 
are  to  be  examined  and  any  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  noted.  Move 
the  larynx  from  side  to  side  to  test  its  mobiKty  and  the  amount  of  creaking 
on  the  prevertebral  structures  and  also  to  see  if  there  is  any  tenderness. 
The  finger  placed  lightly  on  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  detects  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  crico-thyroid  space  when  the  pitch  of  an  emitted  note  is  raised. 

According  to  Gerhardt,*  very  important  deductions  can  be  drawn  as  to 

Earalysis  of  the  larynx  by  external  palpation  alone ;  but  it  is  not  my  purpose 
ere  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  external  exam- 
ination as  a  matter  of  routine  practice  before  beginning  internal  exam- 
ination. 

As  regards  the  latter,  the  nose  should  always  be  examined  first,  then  the 
mouth  and  post-nasal  space,  and  lastly  the  larynx. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NARES. 

For  illuminating  the  nose  and  throat  we  have  at  our  disposal  diffused 
daylieht,  sunlight,  candle,  oil-lamp,  gas,  the  Welsbach  burner,  electric  light, 
oxyharogen  light,  and  perhaps  acetylene  gas.  Ordinary  daylight  is  not 
strong  enough  for  the  nose   or  post-nasal  space,  and  is  too  uncertain  and 

Archiv/ur  Laryngol,^  vol.  iL  p.  281. 
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variable.  Sunlight  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out  in  their  natural  oolon 
the  various  structures  examined,  but  it  also  has  many  drawbacks.  Its 
change  of  position,  intervening  clouds,  and  various  obstructions  on  the  earth 
render  it  very  unreliable.  With  the  concave  head-mirror  the  rays  arc 
easily  brought  to  a  focus,  and  a  burn  may  result  unless  we  are  carefuV 
to  keep  the  illuminated  area  beyond  the  focal  distance.  In  order  to  chaa^ 
the  direction  of  the  rays  and  make  them  more  horizontal  and  thus  bett^"^ 
adapted  for  reflection  by  the  head-mirror  it  is  well  to  have  them  cau^^^ 
by  a  plane  mirror  at  the  window,  which  will  reflect  them  at  any  ^^^^ 
quired  angle  to  the  head-mirror.  The  power  of  the  sun's  rays  is  so  gr^^^ . 
that,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks,  it  certainly  illuminates  and  brings  o-  ^^^ 
most  vividly  the  various  tissues  under  examination. 

The  electric  light  is  used  either  as  a  small  lamp  attached  to  the  head  m^    ^ 
as  a  lamp  fasten^  to  the  w^all  or  table,  and  the  i-ays  are  reflected  by  th^^  ^^ 
head-mirror.     The  head-lamps  have  always  seeemed  to  me  to  be  heavy  an^:^^^ 
cumbersome  and  to  have  no  special  advantage.     In  the  other  form  of  lam  ^^^^op 
the  light  is  often  not  bright  enough  and  the  film  casts  a  disturbing  shado^i^^^^*^« 

I  have  seen  the  oxyhydrogen  light  is  some  European  clinics,  but  it  is  bulk>^^  ^^Ji 
expensive,  and  not  easily  managed.  It  is  used  as  a  direct  illuminant  an-  Mcr^d 
not  reflected  by  a  head-mirror,  and  we  shall  see  particularly  as  we  examina^izK:  ne 
the  nose,  that  it  is  very  essential  to  focus  the  light  quickly  at  varying  depths  j^riis, 
and  that  in  so  small  a  space  the  axis  of  vision  and  of  illumination  should  lx=M  be 
the  same  and  a  head-mirror  is  indispensable. 


,^ 


Fic;.  5;V2.- Folding  lamp  for  laryngoscopy,  ophthalmoscopy,  and  other  uses. 

An  oil-lamp  with  a  bright  flame,  such  as  the  Rochester  burne^^  or  even 
the  ordinary  student's  lamp,  is  to  be  reconimendoil  where  there  is  no  gas,  the* 
princi|)al  ohjoction  being  the  heat;  but  for  everyday  work  nothing  has 
proved  itself  so  well  suited  for  our  purpose  as  gas  with  the  Argand  burner. 
Gas  has  also  an  advantage  over  the  electric  light  in  that  with  it  we  can  w-arm 
our  mirnjrs  and  instruments,  fuse  medicines  upon  probes,  etc.  The  Welsl)ach 
burner  ^ives  a  very  brilliant  light,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  so  fragile, 
especially  when  used  with  adjustable  fixtures.  The  light  from  acetylene  gas 
is  very  powerful,  and  (»l>jects  illuminated  by  it  look  more  as  they  do  by  day- 
light than  when  (ndinary  gas  is  used,  but  it  is  hardly  yet  available. 

()ne<)f'  the  best  fixtures  for  gas  is  the  adjustable  arm-bracket  attached 
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irmly  to  the  wall.  This  can  be  raised  or  lowered  and  moved  in  any  direc- 
ion.  Where  the  light  is  to  be  on  a  table  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  a 
Qovable  gas-lamp  with  an  adjustable  arm  is  excellent.  A  very  good  little 
K)rtable  lamp^  very  compact,  easily  carrie<l,  and  well  adapted  for  use  at  the 
»edside  is  the  one  figured  (Fig.  552). 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a  (wrk  chimney  with  a  bull's-eye  condenser  to 
oncentrato  the  light  and  make  it  more  iK)werful,  and  I  have  found  the 
Mackenzie  condenser  very  satisfactory  (see  i  ig.  553).     The  room  need  not  be 


Fi.j.  553.— Shade  and  condenser. 

ark,  but  no  strong  light  should  shine  on  the  patient's  face.  He  should  sit 
I  a  wooden  chair  with  a  fairly  straight  high  back  without  arms.  For 
peration,  a  head-rest  can  be  attached  to  the  back,  against  which  the  head 
in  be  pressed.  Women  sometimes  like  to  have  a  small  cushion  behind  the 
loulders  or  back  of  the  head,  especially  if  the  examination  is  at  all  pro- 
>nged.  The  clothing  about  the  neck  should  l>e  loose,  and  there  should 
Iways  be  a  handkerchief  in  the  hand  and  nothing  else.  The  use  of  instru- 
lents  is  so  likely  to  cause  a  flow  of  mucus,  sneezing,  gagging,  etc.,  that  a 
andkerchief  may  be  needed  suddenly  at  any  moment.  The  hands  should 
e  in  the  lap,  and  the  arm  should  not  rest  on  the  table,  l)ecause  this  foro438 
p  one  shoulder  and  makes  the  examination  harder.  The  ])osition  should 
e  an  easy,  natural  one  and  without  any  tendency  to  rigidity  of  the  neck. 

The  light  should  be  on  the  right  of  the  patient,  on  a  level  and  about  on 

line  with  his  mouth,  and  far  enough  away  from  the  heiid  so  that  the  heat 

J  not  annoying — about  nine   inches — anci   when  not  actually  in   use  had 

etter  be  turned  down.     On  the  left  hand,  at  a  convenient  lieight,  should 

e  some  form  of  spittoon.     The  doctor  sits  directly  opposite  the  patient  on 

light,  but  firm  stool,  with  his  knees  outside  those  of  the  patient. 

I  have  already  spoken  briefly  of  what  we  should  l(M)k  for  externally, 
fotice  the  size  and  shape  of  the  nostrils,  see  if  the  fleshy  se])tum  is  directly 
nder  the  cartilaginous  septum,  or  if  the  latter  projects  anteriorly  inU)  one 
r  the  other  nostril.  Ijook  for  dilated  capillaries  where  the  s<»f)tum  prc»HHeH 
gainst  the  skin,  for  cracks,  fissures,  skin  eniptions.  Try  the  strength  of 
he  als  and  see  if  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  collapse  or  fall  in  and 
Jock  the  nose  by  a  valve-like  action. 

In  testing  the  patency  of  the  nostrils  place  the  finger  nndvr  the  ofKaiing 
D  such  a  way  as  not  to  displace  the  jmrts.  The  sound  made  by  the  ex|)e]]e(l 
ir  shows  more  or  less  accurately  the  amount  of  obstruction  in  the  nose. 
f  an  oily  liquid  is  blown  into  one  nostril  by  a  vaw*Iine  atomizer  it  should 
ome  out  of  the  other  in  nearly  equal  volumr*  if  lK>th  noHtrils  and  the  (Kist- 
laaal  space  are  free,  but  obstructions  in  or  iK-liind  the  noH<»  diminish  the  amount 
f  the  escaping  vajKjr  in  propf>rtion  to  the  degree  of  obstniction.     If  a  piee^ 
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of  finely  frayed-out  absorbent  cotton  is  held  lightly  in  front  of  each  nostril 
the  amount  of  motion  imparted  to  the  cotton  by  the  air  as  it  oomes  oat  of 
the  nose  will  show  to  a  certain  extent  the  perviousness  of  the  nose.  This 
method  is  often  of  use  to  demonstrate  that,  for  instance^  in  the  case  of  ft 
child  asleep  with  mouth  wide  open,  most  of  the  air  goes  through  the  nos^ 
and  very  little  through  the  mouth.  Hold  the  cotton  in  front  of  the  moiv^ 
and  then  near  the  nostrils,  and  the  movement  of  the  cotton  may  be  mucr^ 
less  by  the  air  from  the  mouth  than  from  the  nose,  even  when  the  post-nat^^ 
space  is  much  blocked  and  the  mouth  is  wide  open.  This  is  a  very  forcIL^^^ 
way  of  sliowing  to  parents  that  the  mouth  is  not  doing  the  work  of  t^^^^ 
nose. 

A  graphic  idea  of  the  perviousness  of  the  nostrils  can  be  obtained  \:    "*^ 
holding  a  cold  glass  mirror  horizontally  under  the  nostrils  on  a  level  with  \t^-  '"^ 
upper  lip  and  noting  the  size  and  shape  of  the  moisture  which  condenses  o^::^^^^ 
the  glass  on  exhaling  through  the  nose.     The  length  of  time  that  it  requirt^'  -*^ 
for  the  moisture  to  disappear  is  also  a  factor  in  determining  the  d^ree  o:^^^^^^* 
obstruction,  the  vapor  from  the  narrow  side  disappearing  first.  ^ 

The  sense  of  smell  is  tested  in  a  general  way  by  holding  to  the  nostril  ^^^  ! 
various  volatile  substances  of  different  strengths  as  regards  their  odor  an-  m:^^  ^^ 
noting  how  they  are  perceived  by  the  patient.  For  more  accurate  measur^^^  ^^ 
ment,  an  instrument  deviseil  by  Zwaardemaker  and  called  an  olfactomete^^^*^'J 
can  be  used.     This  consists  of  a  glass  tube  C  (see  Fig.  554),  whose  bent  en»^=*^°" 
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Fio.  554.— Zwaardemaker'8  olfactometer. 


fits  into  the  nostril.     This  slides  in  a  cylinder  T,  which  is  made  of  the 
odorous  substance  or  is  impregnated  with  it.     When  the  tube  C  is  pushed  tcr^^  -^ 
the  end  of  the  tube  jT,  the  inspired  air  contains  no  vapor,  but  the  more  th^^f 
tube  C  is  drawn  out  of  the  tube  T,  the  more  the  inspired  air  will  be  exposefc^ 
to  the  inner  side  of  T,  which  is  odorous.     The  distance  to  which  C  has  to  ha:^ 
drawn  out  before  the  odor  is  j)erceived,  and  which  is  indicated  by  the  scal^^^ 
marked  on  the  ^lass,  gives  the  measure  of  the  acuteness  of  smell.     Tubei=-J 
impregnated  with  different  volatile  substances  arc  used,  and  the  temperature^" 
of  the  air  should  be  i)orne  in  mind,  as  the  warmer  the  air  the  more  volatile 
the  substance.     The  perception  of  an  irritation  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem — 
brane  by  vapors,  sueli  as  ammonia,  or  j)owders,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  sense  of  smell. 

For  illuminating  the  interior  of  the  nose  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  concave 
mirror  to  concentrate  the  li^ht  and  project  it  in  any  required  direction.     Th^ 
early  mirrors  were  larger  than  many  of  those  now  in  use,  but  possessed  no 
advantages   from   their  size.     One   with  a   diameter  of  3|^  inches   is  large 
enough,  and  the  lighter  it  is  the  better.     Thin  glass  and  an  aluminum  back 
dimiuisli  the  weight.     A  large  open  eye-hole  gives  a  much  bettter  view  than 
a  small  one.     The  head-band  should  be  firm  l>ut  not  elastic.     The  Schrotter 
band  with  the  two  knobs  to  rest  on  the  nose  causes  an  unpleasant  feeling  of 
weight  and  ])ressiire,  and   to  my  mind  is  much  inferior  to  the  simpler  ones 
which  have  a  padded  ])iece  to  rest  on  the  forehead  over  the  eye.     One  that 
gives  a  firm  support,  is  light,  and  can  be  fold(»d  together  and  over  the  mirror, 
making  it  safely  portable,  is  to  be  preferred.     An  open  wire  baud  to  go  over 
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tiiii  vertex  antl  Uikt^  f^u import  timler  the  o(*ri]iut  \^  tlioiight  by  some  to  cause 
Ivi^s  heat  and  iutigiie  than  the  soHd  Ijaiidj^,  11  je  i>erfonitetl  liard-rLil>ber  hand^ 
8hHpt*tl  to  the  Itead,  made  by  Piau  of  Jierlin,  lia.s  the  advantage  of  being 
■clean,  and  the  weiixht  of  the  mirror  is  distrihntinl  over  the  wliule  ci renin fer- 
cnce  of  the  head.  The  ordiiiarv  hand  ai^nirbs  the  per^^piration  antl  in  warm 
weather  (*aii  l>ert»me  fold  and  irritate  the  skin. 

The  mirror  is  nsnally  wuru  over  the  ri^Iit  evej  although  srmie  prefer  it 
over  the  left,  claiming  t!mt  it  thus  pniteets  the  examiners  eyeja  better  from 
tlie  glare  of  the  lamp.  It  can  he  attached  to  a  roti  fastened  to  the  lamp,  and 
its  weight  IS  then  entirely  renitived  from  the  liead  (see  Fig,  553)*  This  is  not 
ft  good  arrangement  for  examining  the  inise,  Inrause  it  is  necessary  to  mu%'e 
the  patient's  head  U[>  anil  down  and  in  various  directions,  and  the  opening  of 
the  nose  is  so  small  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  liead  throws  the  light  away 
from  the  nose  and  tiie  position  i^{  the  mirn>r  lias  to  t)e  ehaugcil  constantly  by 
the  hand.  For  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  and  also  fur  the  larynx,  when  the 
latter  is  easy  to  see,  it  is  more  useful,  l>eeause  slight  nnn'ements  of  the 
patient's   head  do  not  remove  the   light  from   tlie  throat. 

The  nasal  s]H'cnlamost  emnmonly  used  are  those  of  the  bivalve,  duck-bill, 
and  the  open  wire  type,  with  their  various  modifieatif>ns,  T'he  rrpen  wire 
specula  have  eertaiii  disatlvantages;   they  do  not  hold  the  hairs  out  of  the 
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fw.  S5&.— Hdrtiniiiin'B  bivalre  eiw^uUira  as  held  for  thp  study  of  tJiP  inferkir  turbiniil  and  Tntjitus  (in  * 

ettf-t  of  the  o(3i.-iit;il  imsul  c;huiiilHjr|. 

m^ay,  they  have  alnifist  ww  reflecting  surfaces,  ami  they  cut  into  the  nose, 
iune  of  them,  Boswortlvs,  for  exam|>le  (one  of  the  best),  are  self-retaining 
in  certain  cases,  and  lire  useful  as  relraet«>rs  in  operating  in  the  front  of  the 
liot»i%  but  are  not  so  well  adapteil  for  examining  the  middle  and  jwsterior 
jarts^ 

The  duck-bill   specula,  of  which  Duplay^s  is  one  of  tlie  most  generally 
ised,  are  light  have  good  reflecting  snrfacf»s,  thus  lighting  up  well  the  deeper 
>rtion8  of  the  nostrils,  hold  the  ahe  and   the  hairs  well  out  of  the  way,  and 
lo  not  cut  into  the  inisi\    They  d<»  nt>t  allow  the  passage  of  large  instruments 
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through  them,  and  in  some  eases  are  not  well  adapted  for  ot>e rations,  but  fcr 
exaTninatioiiB  they  are  exeelletit. 

Of  bivalve  speeula  there  are  many  varietiei?^.  I  have  always  considi'i^i 
that  Hartinaiin's  (Fi^.  555)  answered  its  purpose  very  well,  A  fimi  *i\im 
expansion  of  the  nasil  oritiee  e^m  l>e  made  with  it,  and  it  has  go<id  reHwUng 
surfaecs  and  allow!-?  the  passage  and  maoipiilatiou  of  good-sized  instruments 
The  blades  are  sometimes  made  t«o  thiek. 

As  a  simple  retractor  of  tlie  ala  a  bent  hairpin  ran  be  used  and  can  V* 
held  in  ])laee  by  a  tape  fastene<l  to  it  and  then  tied  around  the  head.    A  tia^ 
probe  is  indispensable  for  exphiring  the  eiivities  and  estimating  the  deni^^^. 
and  mohility  of  the  various  straetures.     It   should   he  louj^  enough  to  ret*^ 
the  ]>osterior  pharyngeal  wall  easily  through  the  nose  and  fairly  stiff.     I  h^»— ^. 
u.se<l  witli  siitisiaetion  one  like  Fig*  5o<j,      It  is  live  inehes  long  fn>m  the     ^"^^ 


Fill.  5.*t6.— Nwsal  |«rol»,-  iii:«irlr«l  Into  ^Lmiliiiiiiir  hlatuK  rnid  Infiinflfbijliim  of  a  ca--.t  of  tji, 
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to  where  it  benils  downward  at  the  liandh 
and  used  very  gently. 

In  order  to  get  better  aeei's.s  to  tlie  interior  of  the  nose  its  tip  should 
lifted  np  by  tlie  (inger  so  as  to  get  a  vie\\  nver  the*  anterif>r  projeetion  of 
Hoor  of  the   nose.     The   speenhmi   is   introtlucTd   elosed,   <me   bla<le   re^lr 
agaijist  the  septum  and  t!ie  other  ligninst  the  ala,  and  gradually  o|ML-netL 
anterior  septum   should  l)e  h)oked  at   while  the  speeubrm   is  l)eing  put 
otherwi^  the  blade  may  eov(*r  small  cracks,  ve^iijels,  or  ulcers,     Htudei 
often  overlook  small  perforations  fVtr   this  very  rea.son.     The  tliin  mueii 
membrane  of  the  sej>tnni  ean  t>e  made  to  Ideed  very  easily  by  pressure  of  t 
end  of  the  speculum*  a  thing  to  l>e  carefully  avoided,  ^M 

When  the  imtient's  head  is  stniiglit  (see  Fig.  .5.15)  the  most  pnimine-^^^B 
ohjtH't  on  the  outer  wall  t>f  the  nostril  is  the  red  rounded  end  of  the  inferi  m^^'*^ 
turhinal  body,  nnderneath  which  is  the  inferior  meatus.  Tlie  opening  of  tF^^^  . 
tear-passage  into  this  meatus  is  not  seen,  being  eonceakHl  by  the  turbine  ^  *  * 
Weshiadd  be  able  to  fnllow  this  body  along  to  near  its  middle  and  S4>metira^'^*^ 
even  to  its  pf»sterior  end,  and  may  even  see  a  portion  nt' the  pnsterior  phary  ^^^Z^ 
geal  Willi.     By  getting  the  patient  to  say  7^  we  not  inlrei|uently  t^ee  the 
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piikte  lifted,  and  if  the  tiirbinal  ih  very  .small,  we  may  see  the  Eustaehiau 
eri]iiii*ri(*e  ;  and  the  aet  t>f  swallowinLT  slmw?*  the  niuntli  of  tlie  tulie  bruuglit 
nearer  the  metlian  line  ami  more  into  view* 

The  tiirl>inal  is  subjeet  to  great  viirititions  in  sixe  from  viLs<>-motf)r  inflii- 
enees,  as  well  as  from  hy[>ertrophy  and  atrophy  of  it:s  ti issues.  Sometimes  it  is 
si<i  large  i\t'  to  till  tlie  whole  ajiterior  part  of  the  nostril,  and  a  mere  toneliing 
with  tlie  ]irobe  may  eaiise  it  to  tlimiuisfi  jjereeptibly.  Spray int^  also  may 
have  the  same  elleet.  We  must  distinguish  between  a  true  ami  an  apfKirent 
hypertr4>|>hy.  The  former  is  quite  tirni  to  the  protie  and  dt»es  not  diminish 
appreinalily  in  size  niider  the  inflnenee  of  eueaiii.  The  tnrbinal  may  also  Ije 
very  small,  in  wlntdi  ease  the  inferior  meatus  is  usually  large  and  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall  may  be  plainly  seeji.  It  is  important  to  determine  whether 
this  smallness  is  natural  or  due  to  an  atrophy.  If  normalj  the  meni- 
bnine  over  it  will  lu^ve  the  normal  eolor  an*l  moisture,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nose  will  be  fouuil  in  good  erimlition.  If  atropine,  the  membrane  will  be  a 
dull,  Insterless  re<l,  perhaps  rather  <lry,  and  there  may  be  crusts  or 
mueo-pnrulent  secret  ions  over  it  or  in  the  rest  of  the  nose.  The  posterior  end 
of  the  tnrbinal  is  liable  to  great  swelling,  wiiieh  ean  be  determinetl  by 
the  probe  tVoni  the  front,  or  often  better  by  posterior  rhinoscopy,  as  we 
^ball    see. 

The  head  shord*!  now  be  tijipeil  farther  liaek,  which  brings  into  view  the 
mithlle  meatus,  the  usual  seat  of  polypi  and  the  [)laee  where  the  openings  of 
the  antrum,  frontal  sinus^  and  ethmoid  txdls  are  found.  Above  this  is  the 
middle  tnrbinal  body,  wbieh  begins  fartlier  haek  than  the  inferior,  is  less 
rounded  in  shape,  and  with  its  mueous  membrane  more  closely  adherent  to 
the  bone.  It  is  nf»t  seen  tn  such  an  extent  as  the  interior,  as  a  genem!  rule, 
and  great  hypertrophy  of  the  latter  or  deviations  of  the  septum  may  conceal 
it  altogether.  If  the  head  is  tipped  still  farther  back,  we  can  see  the  rm>f  of 
the  nose  and  the  oliaetory  fissure;  Init  the  superior  turbinal  is  not  visible. 
The  up[>er  regions  of  the  nose  are  narrt)w  and  sensitive^  and  the  probe  should 
be  csirefully  used.  As  the  olfaett^ry  nvrve  Is  distributed  on  the  upper  part 
Df  the  septum  and  over  the  su|)erior  and  middle  turbinates  we  should  notice 
whether  there  are  any  obstrur^tions  which  would  prevent  the  air  frinn  having 
free  access  to  the.'^e  im]Hirtant  regions  and  als4>  whetlier  the  mend>mne  in 
which  the  nerve  is  distributed  is  normal  or  atrophic  or  covered  with  crusts 
or  abnormal  secretions. 

Foreign  bodies  are  usually  in  the  inferior  meatus  and  caitst*  a  purident  i>r 
even  l)hM>dy  discharge.  A  unilateral  diseharge,  os|>ecially  in  a  chibl^  should 
always  awaken  a  suspicion  of  a  foreign  body,  and  with  the  probe  we  are  able 
to  feel  and  locate  it,  Neerc»sis  may  also  cause  a  bloody,  purulent  discharge 
■with  the  characteristic  tKlor,  and  should  be  carefidly  hunted  for  w^ith  the 
probe,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  |wirticularly. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  nostril  is  the  st^jitum,  made  up  of  the  anterior  or 
cartilaginous  septum,  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethuniid  and  the  vomer. 
It  is  very  uncommon  to  trnd  the  septum  straight,  dividing  the  nose  into  two 
eqtial  nostrils.  The  cartilage  is  very  frapiently  bent  so  as  to  encroach  ui>ou 
one  nostril,  or  it  may  have  a  sigmoid  deviation  whieli  occludes  l>i>t!i  nares. 
Thickenings  in  the  shape  of  ridges  and  spurs  are  common.  These  may  press 
against  the  turbinals  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  or  even  imiM)s- 
Slble  to  see  far  into  tlie  nf>se. 

To  determine  the  thickness  *»f  the  septum  we  can  intniduee  the  little 
finger  into  each  nostril  and  estimate  the  amfmut  of  intervening  cartilage ;  or 
we  can   make  use  of  the  septometer,  such  as  Setler's,  wimse  scale  gives  an 
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accurate  measure  of  tlie  thickness  of  the  structures  between  the  ends  of  tbe 

blades.  -'^j  f 

If  the  light  is  thrown  into  one  nostril,  especially  if  it  is  sunlight,  the 
color  of  the  sei)tuni  when  viewed  through  the  other  nostril  is  much  lighter 
where  the  septum  is  thin  than  in  its  thickened  portions.  A  probe  bent  at 
the  end  when  slid  along  a  ridge  or  spur  will  show  when  the  posterior  edge 
has  been  reached. 

The  anterior  vulnerable  septal  cartilage  is  the  usual  seat  of  epistai^is,  and 
here  we  should  look  for  dilated  vessels,  ulcers,  and  perforations. 

The  normal  secretion  of  the  nose  is  clear  mucus,  more  copious  in  oo!V^ 
weather  than  in  summer.     The  character  and  seat  of  the  secretions  of  tb^ 
nose  should  be  carefully  noted  before  they  arc  removed  by  spray,  swab,  ^x 
forceps.     Occasionally   we  meet  a  case  where  there  is  a  very  profuse  a^^ 
annoying  flow  of  clear  mucus  which  hinders  our  examination.     A  small  (1( 
of  atropin  about  four  hours  before  the  visit  serves  to  check  this.     Our 
resource  for  obtaining  a  better  view  of  the  interior  of  the  nose  is  cocai^"^^ 
This  causes  the  turbinals  to  diminish  in  size ;  the  amount  of  blood  in  th^^^'^^. 
mucous  membrane  is  lessened.     This  is  of  special  value  in  hypertrophic  con^^^  \^^ 
ditions  where,  without  it,  we  could  see  only  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  ^^-^  * 
turbinal.     The  nose  should  be  carefully  dried  with  cotton  and  a  small  quan^^]^  . 
tity  of  a  weak  solution,  say  4  per  cent.,  placed  against  the  tissues  which  it  i^^  ^ 
desired  to  diminish  in  size.     This  is  much  wiser  than  spraying  the  solutioBC^*^^^^ 
indiscriminately  into  the  nose.     When  the  anterior  obstruction  is  diminished^  m-^^i 
another  application  can  be  made  farther  in.     The  nose  should  be  first  exam —  mJ^- 
ined  as  thoroughly  as  possible  without  the  cocain  ;  for  this,  while  rendering^^  ^^? 
the  deeper  structures  visible,  blanches  the  tissues  and  so  changes  their  aspect*"==^=*^^ 
that  we  might  be  entirely  misled  unless  we  knew  the  condition  before  th€^^  ^^ 
cocain  was  applied. 

Yet,  even  with  the  help  of  cocain,  we  shall  find  some  nostrils  so  narrow^^^ar 
and  tortuous  and  the  external  orifice  so  small  and  even  pointing  downwardE^s^^ 
that  we  can  get  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  intenor. 

ACCESSOBT  CAVITIES. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  accessory  cavities  have  begun  to  attract  th< 
attention  they  deserve.  The  antrum,  frontal  sinus,  and  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells  open  into  the  middle  meatus  (sec  Fig.  556);  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus  open  into  the  sujierior  meatus.  If  a  discharge  of 
pus  is  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  chamber,  when  not  due  to  necrosis 
or  a  foreign  body,  it  probably  comes  from  one  of  these  cavities.  In  early  life 
they  are  very  ini])erfectly  developed  ;  but  in  later  life,  especially  since  the 
epidemics  of  influenza,  their  diseases  are  seen  to  be  not  uncommon. 

The  largest  and  most  frequently  affected  cavity  is  the  maxillary  antnim, 
which  has  its  outlet  at  the  top  and  emj)ties  into  the  middle  meatus  by  an 
ojKjning  which  is  usually  concealed  by  the  middle  turbinal,  under  which  pus 
from  the  antrum  makes  its  a|)j)earan(e.  If  this  pus  is  thoroughly  removed 
and  the  head  bent  forward  and  downward,  with  the  side  of  the  face  corre- 
sponding to  the  susjx'cted  antrum  upi)ermost,  pus  will  thus  more  readily  run 
out  of  the  natunil  o[)ening  and  can  be  seen  under  the  middle  turbinal  when 
the  patient  again  sits  u[)right. 

Tmnsilluniination  often  gives  a  certain  amount  of  information  as  to 
whether  the  j)us  is  IcK'ated  in  the  antrum,  and  should  always  be  tried  before 
making  an  explonit4)ry  ])uncture.     I'uless  the  room  can  be  made  absolutely 
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*lark,  it  is  well  to  us*'  a  piece  of  lilaek  clr*tli,  sueh  as  photographers  utse  in 
focussing,  or  n  black  ral>f>er  sheet  which  can  cover  the  lieads  of  examiner 
and  fiatietit,  and  when  tii^htly  held  niiileT  the  chin  stmts  out  effectually  cvtiry 
niy  of  liirht.  A  small  elcdric  lit;ht  (Ilervn^'s  is  |ijood,  l*nt  tliin'e  urc  a  num- 
ber of  others)  is  placed  in  the  mouth  above  the  tontine  and  the  li[>s  are  tiglitly 
closed.  All  tooth-plates  shrnild  he  reniovetL  When  the  electric  li^ht  is 
turned  on,  the  healthy  antrum  should  allow  the  light  to  pass  through  it 
and  show  a  cresccntic  briglit  area  under  the  eye,  and  sometimes  the  pnpil 
h  liglited  up  (see  Plate  14).  The  patient  shonl<l  also  have  the  snbjf^etive 
sc*ns;itioii  of  lii^ht  h\  t!ie  eye  with  \\iv  eyes  elos4:'<L  In  case  the  antrum  is 
tilletl  with  pus  or  any  opiUjUc  snbstauet%  this  area  and  sensation  of  lltJ^ht  are 
entirely  wanting.  This  method  is  often  of  great  value  as  eorrohorative  evi- 
dence ;  hut  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  ]ilaeed  on  it,  beeaiise  tliere  are 
cases  in  which  the  face  fails  to  be  lighted  iif)  when  the  antrum  is  empty,  evan 
when  the  hony  walls  are  not  abuornially  tliick.  Bat  I  think  we  may  safely 
my  that  wficre  there  is  a  discliarge  of  juts  under  the  middle  tnrljinal  and  that 
side  of  the  Hiee  remains  absolutely  dark  without  sensation  of  light  in  the  eye, 
while  the  other  side  is  brightly  illuminated  with  sensjitioTj  of  light,  the 
chances  are  very  greatly  in  favor  of  our  having  to  deal  with  empyema  of  the 
antnim  (see  page  970), 

To  make  sui*e  tliat  the  antrum  is  the  part  atfeeteil  we  can  wasli  it  out  in 
various  ways.  A  IkjIIow  cannula,  sueli  as  HartmnnnV,  eiin  he  passed  along 
under  the  nii<ldle  turbinal  till  it  comes  to  the  neigh  bur  lujod  of  tlie  natural 


7l8>&97.^ — H«Jek*9  strsfght  '  iri-ji::  I   inscrtiHl  fnr  ptinctn  re  of  i  he  antrum- wall  in  liitf;  luferinr  TDe&tus  (In 
A  c&8t  of  the  nasal  chiiiiiber^  dbtieclt^d  la  sIkhv  Lhi'<  la('hr>'iiml  thivi.  the  iiifuoflib^ilunir  etc.). 

Opening  and  then  turned  outwanl,  ami  it  can  sometimes  be  felt  to  enter  the 
<ipening.  A  syringe  attached  to  the  cannula  may  be  used  to  suck  the  pus 
out,  «»r  w*arm  water  may  be  forced  in,  and  the  stringy  flocculent  pus  w^hich 
apjH?ars  shows  its  antral  origin. 

In  case  the  opening  is  not  found,  it  is  possible  to  perforate  the  outer  wall 
of  the  midrlle  meatus  with  a  trocar  and  wash  out  thntngh  this  artificial 
opening,  the  pus  escaping  through  tlie  natunil  tipcuing  ar  one  or  more 
accessory  oj>enings  which  may  exist,  ( 'are  should  Ije  taken  not  to  puncture 
too  deep  for  fear  of  entering  the  <irhit.  (_V>caiu  shouhl  lie  used  for  these 
manipulations,  both  to  jiroduce  anesthesia  and  also  to  causc^  a  shrinking  of 
the  tissues  and  ijain  room.     It  may  l>e  necessary  to  remove  the  anterior  end 
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of  the  middle  turbinate  to  gain  greater  freedom  for  the  cannula.     Pieces  oC 
polvpi  and  granulations,  if  present,  should  also  be  removed. 

I  have  preferred  to  make  the  exploratory  puncture  in  the  outer  wall  cA 
the  inferior  meatus,  about  the  middle  third,  where  the  bone  is  usually  thi  ^s^* 
For  this  the  curved  trocar,  such  as  Krause's  or  Myles's  can  be  used,  ortl^^^^ 
straight  hollow  needle  of  Hajek  (see  Fig.  557).     This  is  passed  along  und- 
the  inferior  turbinate  to  the  i)roper  spot,  and  is  then  pointed  outward  ar 
pushed  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum,  when  the  washing  out  follows,  t 
above  described.     If  a  tooth  has  recently  been  extracted,  the  alveolar  sock^^  -f 
may  be  so  thin  that  a  cannula  can  be  passed  easily  through  it  into  tl^'^^^^ 
antrum.     The  alveolar  process  can  be  perforated  through  the  socket  of  th^r^*^^ 
bicuspids  or  molars  or  between  the  roots  of  the  teeth.     These  latter  placess-"^^^ 
as  well  as  the  canine  fossa,  are  generally  chosen  in  carrying  out  treatmeiM^*^'^^^ 
rather  than  for  simple  diagnostic  purpose. 

In  case  we  find  that  the  pus  in  the  middle  meatus  does  not  come  fron^"*'^^^ 
the  antrum,  we  should  look  to  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  anterior  ethmoida^^-Ba* 
cells.  The  former  is  reached  through  the  infundibulum  by  a  small  hollo^^;^"^^^^ 
sound  or  cannula  (see  Fig.  556).  This  is  often  difficult,  and  it  may  h^^:9  h© 
necessary  to  remove  the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinate.  If  pus  i:i  ^ 
brought  away  on  the  sound  when  it  enters  the  infundibulum,  or  if  washin^^^*  -^ 
out  the  cavity  through  the  cannula  shows  pus,  the  frontal  sinus  is  presumabljir^i^^v 
the  seat  of  disease,  as  it  may  be  when  the  antrum  is  filled  by  its  discharge.  - 

We  can  also  make  use  of  transillumination  by  covering  the  electric  lam|^  Mr^np 
with  a  thick  piece  of  rubber  open  at  the  end  so  as  to  throw  the  light  in  on^  «i»«ne 
direction  only.     The  rubber  is  placed  against  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  not  toc^^'^'^^''^ 
near  the  thick  orbital  ridge  (see  Plate  14),  and  pressed  upward,  inward,  ancE:^  ^^" 
backward.     The  healthy  sinus  may  thus  be  lighted  up  and  show  an  illumin — ^^' 
ation  over  quite  an  area.     In  case  one  side  is  light  and  the  other  not,  it  wiir  9^  U 
give  us  an  intimation  that  the  dark  sinus  may  contain  pus.     But  the  frontaK-^^^ 
sinus  is  so  irregular  in  contour  and  size  that  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stres^^si-® 
on  this  mode  of  examination. 

The  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  are  entered  by  passing  the  probe  upwar 
between  the  middle  turbinal  and  tlje  outer  wall  into  the  hiatus  semilunaris^ 
(see  Fig.  556).     The  opening  is  near  that  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  end  of 
the  probe  should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle. 

The  oi)ening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  can  sometimes  be  seen  when  the 
turbinals  are  very  much  atrophied.  The  anterior  wall  is  usually  about  seven 
centimeters  from  the  anterior  nasiil  spine.  A  prol>e  passed  along  the  anterior 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  nose  upward  and  backward  l)etween  the  septum  and 
the  middle  turbinal,  crossing  the  latter  a  little  posterior  to  its  center,  should 
reach  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  (see  Fig.  555). 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

The  lips,  cheeks,  teeth,  |)alate,  tongue,  and  floor  of  the  mouth  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  ulcers,  cicatrices,  fissures,  swellings,  ranula,  tongue- 
tie,  etc. 

For  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  and  post-nasal  sj>ace  a  tongue-depressor  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  jmssibie  to  get  something  of  a  l<M)k  at  the  fauces  by  pressing 
down  the  tongue  with  a  spoon,  [)en(!il,  pa[)er-cutter,  the  patient's  finger,  or 
even  without  any  instrument,  the  patient  saying  ^^AhP^  during  a  deep 
inspiration,  but  no  tliorough  examination  can  l)e  thus  made.  .  The  depressor 
of  Turck  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  has  the  advantage  of  resting  at  the  comer 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

of  the  mouth  and  is  easily  held  by  the  piitient  whon  the  examiner  desires  to 
DBe  \hA\i   hands  in   exaniinint^  c>r  cjjienitintr. 

The  narrow -I  jladed  tlcpi-essiir  *>f  Fninkrl  is  much  used  and  hohls  dmvn 
the  eenter  of  the  tongue  well  and  takes  u|»  but  little  nxim  in  the  mouth* 
But  I  have  found  tlie  side^  of  the  tonj^ue  likely  to  be  raisal  on  either  side 
of  the   instrument,  shutting  off  the  sides  of  tlui  throat  and  the  Imse  of  the 


Fio.  658.— Tht'  author's  tongQe-dcpressor. 


onsils  from  view.  It  has  mvi  i?eemed  to  me  to  take  a  sufficiently  strong 
loUl  on  eiioug-h  of  the  tongue  to  keep  it  steady  and  out  of  the  way,  I  pre- 
fer a  broader,  thin  blade  with  a  fenestrum,  somtnvhat  eoncave  from  side  to 
ide  and  als4>  from  front  U\  back.  Abimt  an  ineh  in  width  at  its  widest  [xirt 
jiJ  from  M-ll\  iuehes  in  length  gives  a  blade  which  keeps  the  sides  as  well 
B   the  eenter  of  the  tongue  out  of  the  way  (Fig.  558). 

In  open  wire  depressors  the  t4mgue  is  very  a|>t  to  protrude  l>etween  the 
rires  and  ol>struet  tlie  view  ;  and  folding  depressors,  atthough  jK>rtah!e  and 
lonvenieut,  are  nut  always  stiff  enough. 

The  pro|)er  use  of  the  t<JiigueHlepress4)r  is  of*  great  importance  and  is  the 
cey  to  a  correet  examination  of  the  thnnit  and  pist-nasal  spaee.  The  patient 
^ould  l>e  told  to  open  the  moutli,  but  not  too  wide,  and  to  keep  the  tongue 
ii:^ide  the  mouthy  its  tip  against  the 
ower  front  teeth.  He  sliould  then  sity 
*  Ah  I''  in  a  natural  voiee  without  eon- 
Tactiug  tlie  throat.  Wlien  ti*^  has  said 
Jiij*  seven^l  times  the  tiuigue-depressor 
B  taken  in  the  hand  and  earrieil  over 
the  tongue  till  the  en<l  of  the  blade  is 
we\]  over  the  d<irsuni  where  the  tongue 
t)egiDB  to  enrve  downwanl,  and  while 
•^  Ah  !'^  is  being  spoken  the  iustriiment 
downwartl  and  pulls  forward  the 
of  the  tougne.  If  the  handle  18 
eld  between  the  thiuub  and  ftirelinger^ 
the  middh'  finger  plaeed  niidcr  the  eh  in 
icts  as  a  frilrnnn  and  thethinl  and  little 
ngers  |>nl]  the  hauflle  njrward  anil  eon- 

uently  help  to  ilepress  the  tongue  still 

With  the  tongue,  chin»  and  depressor  thus  firmly  held,  the  patient's 
can  be  niovefl  up  or  down  or  sideways,  and  is  well  untler  the  nmtrol  of 
the  examiner  I  Fig,  5olH^ 

There  are,  however,  many  eas4^s  where  this  is  a  very  <liffieult  nndertak- 

E^,  A  short,  thiek,  niuseuhir  tongue  requires  e(uisitlerul>le  fbree  to  make 
lie  down  ;  a  strong  but  steady  pressure  shoiihi  be  used.  Some  patients 
ve  sueh  irritable  throats  that  tfiey  gag  even  befL>re  the  tongne-<lepressor 

I 


Fig.  559.— TongUfHiio|>reg§or  in  [xcsallion  for  ex - 
ftijihiiiij^  the  flaucL'^*  with  f^ni^er  under  the 
chtn. 
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touches  the  tongue.     Great  patience  is  needed  and  many  trials.     It  18  some- 
times well  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  j)atient's  attention  from  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  by  getting  him  to  siiy  "^lA.'"  several  times  in  a  loud  tone 
wliile  you  try  the  depressor.     Immediately  after  a  meal  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  gagging  than  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  empty,  and  the  visit 
should  be  timed  accordingly.     \^  there  is  secretion  on  the  posterior  pliaryn- 
geal  wall,  it  should  be  removed,  because  it  tends  to  cause  gagging  when  the 
tongue  is  held.     The  nose  and  post-nasal  space  should  be  freed  from  secre- 
tions, as  free  nasal  respiration  makes  it  easier  to  have  the  tongue  held.    The 
gagging  of  the  alcoholic  may  be  almost  impossible  to  overcome,  and  in  sacb 
cases  it  is  well  to  try  a  few  doses  of  bromid.      Pieces  of  ice  held  in  tb^ 
mouth  diminish  the  irritability. 

In  case  we  find  our  patient  still  unable  to  allow  a  satisfactory  view  of  ^\ 
throat  we  can  generally  succeed  by  painting  the  posterior  pharyngeal  \%'^ 
with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain.     The  unpleasant  sensation  of  sufTo^^* 
tion  and  of  a  foreign  body  impossible  to  dislodge  soon  disappears,  and  ^^^ 
patient  should  be  told  of  this.     A  fairly  stiff  probe  is  of  great  use  in  exa  ^^\ 
ining  the  tonsils.     If  passed  between  the  anterior  pillar  and  the  tonsil,*--^, 
shows  the  presen(;e  or  absence  of  adhesions.     It  should  be  passed  into  t—- ^  . 
crypts  to  determine  whether  they  contain  cheesy  secretions  or  tonsilliths. 
dull  >vire  curette  is  valuable  for  searching  under  the  anterior  pillar  and  !^ 

any  deep  depressions  in  or  about  the  tonsil.     The  probe  can  also  pull  tt     ^. 
tonsil  from  its  bed  and  render  it  more  visible  and  bring  out  more  clearly  tl    ^.,^ 
size  of  its  attachment  to  the  side  of  the  throat.     During  gagging  the  tons^  ^5=^"- 
are  everted,  approach  the  median  line,  and  ap])ear  much  larger  than  th^  ^^^1 
really  are,  consequently  they  should  *  be  examined  while  at  rest  and  in  the*^^  *^^^. 
natural  position.     If  one  forefinger  is  placed  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ar^  -•^ 
the  other  in  the  mouth  against  the  tonsil  or  soft  palate,  we  c^n  determine  ttf  ^W"^ 
density  of  the  tonsil,  whether  it  contains  a  hard  concretion  or  a  cyst,  and  al«  ^  ^^ 
the  presence  of  fluctuation. 

POST-NASAL  SPACE. 

For  the  post-nasal  space  we  make  use  of  the  rhinoscopic  mirror,  wliic:^  ^  *  ^ 
should  have  a  size  corresponding  to  the  distance  between  the  soft  palate  air  ^  -^"" 
the  pharyiix-wnll  and  also  between  the  uvula  and  the  tonsil.     The  comma-^  ^^^^" 
size  is  about  lialf-an-inch  in  diameter,  but  for  children,  especially  where  tl  I  ^inne 
t<»nsils  are  lar«re,  one-half  the  size  is  large  enough.     In  some  cases  whe«:  "^^^^^^ 
there  is  plenty  of  room  and   the  parts  not  sensitive,  we  are  able  to  use         "^^  * 
larvngoscopir  inirrcjr.     The  usual  angle  of  the  mirror  to  the  shank  is  aboi^^--*^J: 
10")^,  but  mirrors  arc  also  made  with  a  joint  by  means  of  w^hich  any  desire* :^*^ 
angle  can  I  )e  (jbtained.     The  head   should   beheld  a  little  forward.     XiicJ^^^:^ 
warming  the  mirror,  to  avoid  condensation  of  moisture,  it  should  be  held  lilo-I  ^  ^\ 
a  pencil,  the  reflecting  surface  upward  and  passed  ])arallel  to  the  surface  o  ^  ^      ?i 
the  tongue  until  the  uvula  is  reached.     It  should  then  l)e  turned  diagonally  I      '^  U 
and  passed  between  the  uvula  and  the  tonsil,  usually  to  the  right  of  the  uvuH^  ^^^'ng 
and  then  behind  and  below  the  H)ft  palate,  with  the  reflecting  surfa(^(»  facia^^  ^*tV^ 
upward  and  forward.     The  ])atient  should  be  (lir(K^te<l  to  breathe  through  th^^  ^ 
nose  and  try  t()  say  **  m  '*  with  a  strong  nasjd  tcnie.  j 

The  view  (jbtained  is  of  a  part  only  of  the  post-nasal  space  at  a  time,  aih^^-^J? 
the  mirr<)r  has  t()  be  tunH^l  in  order  \i)  see  the  different  parts  in  successioi^^'* ^     * 
It  is  very  important  to  have  the  l)ase  of  the  tontrue  well  ]>ulled  fom*ajnd  80  f"*     ^^  - 
to  have  plenty  of  n»om  for  this  manijudation  of  the  mirror.     The  landv 
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for  which  we  look  is  tlie  Vwuk  of  tlio  vomer,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  gray 
color,  hroader  at  the  top  tlmii  lower  ilowu,  Tlie  middle  turhiiiul  is  ^eirerally 
more  prominent  than  the  irderior,  wliose  h>wer  half  antl  the  inferior  meatus 
are  often  not  visilde.  These  structures  are  ligliter  eohjred,  more  gray,  than 
their  anterior  ends.  High  np  we  may  see  on  one  or  hutli  sides  tlie  small 
iiuperior  tnrhinals  wliicli  are  not  visible  through  the  anteritjr  nares.  The 
mirnir  has  to  he  tunieil  eonsiderabiy  toward  the  sides  in  order  to  t^ee  tlie 
Eustaeliian  proniinenees  with  their  yelhiwislj,  erater-like  Ripenings,  over  the 
edge  of  which  a  small  I'ed  vessel  is  often  seen.     Behind  the  prominences  are 


Fig,  5fil.-Th*?  smnc  ii^rmitii  apjwirontly  ftir 
leas  dejjoiiilent^  us  seeo  by  posttjriur  rhinus- 

the  fossre  of  Rosen mfdler,  i>erhaps  irregular  at  the  Ijottoni,  or  there  may  be 
bands  t)f  adhesion  streteliioii  aeross  to  the  prominences.  The  pharyngeal 
vault  shonld  lie  dome-shaped  :md  is  often  irregular.  In  the  center  we  may 
find  a  cleft,  tlie  median  recess,  whose  depth  can  be  told  l)y  jiassing  into  it 
behind  tfje  patate  a  suitaiily  curved  prube,  wliieh  can  also  give  information  as 
.the  density  and  extent  uf  anv  thickened  tissues  at  the  vault.     The  mirror 


Ttoi 


y     y    \. 

F!6.  662.— Post-rhUiosL'uivk*  view  of  ihfe  septTini,  rhuanre,  EustJichiftii  tiil^-iuuiiths,  soft  palaU^,  and 
pliarynJt-vimlt  (ai^er  Heyrimiuii, 


lie  sometimes  gives  an  inade<juate  idea  of  tlie  anutunt  of  hypertrfjphy  at 
the  vault,  as  will   l>e  readily   seen   by  looking  at   Figs.   5* SO  and   ^fjl. 

We  will  suppose  that  tfrere  is  a  growtli  whieh  reaches  down  to  the  lower 
Imrder  of  the  inferior  turbinal,  Wfieu  looked  at  through  tlic  anterior  nares 
wt*  see.  the  growth  hanging  dt^wn  as  far  as  the  inferior  meatus,  represented  by 

dottc^l  line.     The  rlii nootropic  mirror^  however,  s^'cms  to  indicate  that  its 
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lower  margin  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  superior  meatus,  and  is  consequently  of 
much  less  extent  than  it  really  is.  In  such  a  case  it  is  well  to  hold  the 
mirror  more  horizontal  and  look  at  tte  posterior  end  of  the  growth,  if  that  is 
possible,  when  we  may  find  that  it  hangs  down  farther  than  we  had  first 
supposed.  But  a  much  better  way  is  to  make  use  of  digital  exploration,  as 
we  often  have  to  do  when  no  post-nasal  examination  is  possible.  The 
examiner  stands  at  the  side  of  the  sitting  patient  with  his  arm  around  the 
patient's  head,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child  it  is  well  to  press  the  cheek  in 
between  the  teeth,  which  serves  to  keep  the  mouth  open  and  also  prevents 
the  biting  of  the  examiner's  finger.  A  metal  finger  is  often  used  as  protec- 
tion against  the  shan)  lower  teeth,  or  a  mouth-gag  may  be  employed. 

The  forefinger  of  the  doctor's  hand,  the  palmar  side  up,  is  then  passeA 
along  the  side  of  the  mouth  to  the  tonsillar  region  and  then  behind  the  soft 
palate,  being  very  careful  not  to  carry  the  uvula  or  palate  with  it.   The  ellK>^ 
IS  well  depressed  and  carried  in  front  of  the  patient  and  the  finger  feels  f'^^ 
the  septum,  turbinates.  Eustachian  eminences,  the  vault,  and  can  thus  e^*^' 
mate  very  accurately  the  amount  and  character  of  any  obstructions,  whetl^  ^\ 
central,  near  the  choanse,  how  much  of  each  posterior  naris  is  covered,  aJi*^^ 
whether  the  growths  are  on  the  posterior  wall.     The  examination  should      _yf 
short  but  thorough,  and  may  be  unsatisfactory  unless  the  child  is  firmly  he^^. 
It  should  follo>«  and  not  precede  other  methods  of  examination,  because  t^^"^ 
child  has  usually  had  all  the  examination  he  will  submit  to  when  the  fing-TSS^^ 
has  once  been  behind  the  palate. 

Still  another  way  of  seeing  the  post-nasal  space  is  advocated  by  Katze^^  ^^l. 
stein  of  Berlin,*  who  calls  it  autoscopie.     The  patient  lies  on  his  back  wiS"        a 
the  head  hanging  down  as  far  as  possible.     The  mouth  is  then  opened  air"*^  -^ 
the  tongue  drawn  forward,  as  in  laryngoscopy.     A  palate-retractor,  resen^r"^  ^' 
bling  an  eyelid-retractor,  is  then  placed  behind  the  uvula,  and  by  slowf  ^'^^^ 
and  gradually  increasing  the  force  used  the  palate  is  drawn  so  far  forwai^  '^^iT 
and  downward  that  we  are  able  to  see  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  tH  :^"^ 
vault,  the  Eustachian  eminences  and  openings,  the  plica  salpingo-palatinti^"^  ^*' 
the  plica  salpingo-pharyngea,  and  the  fossa  of  Rosenmiiller.     The  septunr^  ^^?j 
turbinates,  and   choana?  are  not  visible.       Post-nasal  tumors  and  adenoS^^^^^^ 
hypertrophy  can  be  seen  and  operated  on  in  this  way  without  a  mirror,  an^^  -^" 
the  catheter  can  be  placed  directly  in  the  Eustachian  tube  without  having  Wr  y 

pass  it  through  the  nose.   -Strong  illumination  is  necessary  hei'e,  as  in  a -^3t    ^" 
examinations  of  the  post-nasal  space. 

The  obstacles  to  rhinoscopic  examination  are  many.     The  tonsils  may  htr»    "^ 
a^}  large  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  even  the  smallest  mirror.     A  vei^    ^J7 
broad  uvula  may  interfere,  in  which  case  we  can  hold  it  to  one  side  or  \\9^    '^^ 
it  by   a   palate-retractor.       The  distance   between   the  soft   palate  and  th  ^c^^ 

[>harynx  may  be  so  small  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  mirror.     By  usin^  s-     ^ 
ittle  cocain  on  the  back  of  the  ])alate  we  may  be  able  to  pull  it  forward  b^^^' 
the  palate-hook  and  g:iin  space  enough  for  a  small  glass. 

Where  the  fauces  are  of  sufficient  size  the  attempt  to  pass  the  mirro^^* 
behind   the   palate  often  causers  the   latter  to  be  drawn   back    against   th^^ 
pharynx-wnll,  even  when  the  mirror  has  not  touched  the  tongue,  uvula,  or^ 
pharynx.     The  mere  presence  of  the  mirror,   whether  by  interfering  witli^ 
the  passiip'  nf  the  air  or  by  actinjr  on  the  mind,  is  enough  to  excite  move-' 
ments  <»f  the  |)alate.     A  very  small  mirror  may  l)e  tolerated  when  a  large* 
one  is  \mt.      1  have  sometimes  succeeded  by  passing  the  tongue-depressor  on 
the  side  of  the  tongue  instead  of  in  the  center  and  pushing  the  tongue  over 

»  Arch.  f.  iMryntjoL,  Band  v.  p.  283. 
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to  the  other  side.  Thus  room  enough  is  gained  near  the  tonsil  for  a  small 
glass,  and  the  patient  does  not  have  so  much  the  feeling  that  the  tongue  is 
being  held  down.  '^^ 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  need  and  value  of  a  weak  solution  of 
c»caiD  in  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  also  well  to  paint  a  little  on  the  back  of  the 
palate. 

A  good  many  self-retaining  palate-retractors  have  been  devised  to  hold 
refractory  palates  out  of  the  way,  and  that  of  White  is  probably  as  good  as 
any.  One  end  goes  behind  the  soft  palate  and  the  anterior  branches  are 
placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lip,  one  on  either  side  of  the  nose.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  cases  that  needed  them  generally  did  not  tolerate  them ; 
and  when  they  were  well  borne  that  they  were  not  necessary.  The  palate 
may  be  held  forward  by  tapes  or  rubber-bands  passed  through  the  nose, 
drawn  down  behind  the  palate  and  out  of  the  mouth,  and  tied  over  the  upper 
lip.     This  method  is  more  commonly  used  in  operating  than  in  examining. 

LARYNX. 

The  lingual  tonsil  and  the  glosso-epiglottic  fossa  are  not  well  seen  by 
using  the  tongue-depressor,  although  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  pull  the 
tongue  suflSciently  away  from  the  epiglottis  to  get  a  view  of  part  of  the 
r^on.  But  we  succeed  so  much  better  with  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  that 
this  examination  is  generally  combined  with  that  of  the  larynx.  The  fore- 
finger passed  all  around  the  base  of  the  tongue  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
unount  of  tissue  present,  its  character,  whether  inflammation  or  suppuration 
ire  present,  and  can  often  detect  foreign  bodies  which  find  here  a  convenient 
!od«ng  place. 

For  looking  at  the  larynx  the  usual  method  is  to  have  the  patient's  head 
leld  well  back  and  the  extended  tongue  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
inger  of  the  examiner.  This  lifts  the  whole  larynx.  Care  must  be  taken 
lot  to  pull  tiie  tongue  too  hard,  especially  when  it  is  sore  or  the  teeth  sharp 
ind  rough.  For  a  mirror  we  use  a  glass  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  althougn 
if  the  fauces  are  small  or  the  tonsils  large,  and  usually  in  children,  we  have 
to  choose  a  smaller  size.  On  the  other  hand,  in  adults  we  can  sometimes  use 
ane  ranch  larger,  and  with  one  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  I  have  obtained  a 
very  satisfactory  view.  The  shank  should  be  quite  stiff,  and  T  have  been 
surprised  to  find  so  many  slender  and  flexible  ones  in  the  market.  Those 
sold  in  students'  sets  are  often  too  flimsy  for  actual  use.  A  stiff,  firm  handle, 
shank,  and  mirror  are  much  more  easily  borne  by  the  patient.  The  mirror 
figured  (Fig.  563)  is  one  that  I  have  found  excellent. 

The  glass  should  be  warmed  over  the  lamp  and  the  metal  back  teste<l 
against  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  insure  its  not  being  too  hot.  The  handle  is 
then  taken  between  the  extended  fingers  and  thumb.  The  mirror  is  intro- 
duced with  the  glass  side  down,  above  and  parallel  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  but  without  touching  the  latter.  The  patient  is  directed  to  say 
"AA/"  and  as  he  does  so  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  lowered  and  the  soft 
palate  is  raised.  The  mirror  is  placed  under  the  uvula,  which  it  carries 
backward  and  upward,  and  the  glass  is  pointed  downward  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°.  This  is  the  position  for  looking  into  the  larynx  ;  but  it  is  well 
before  this  to  look  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  For  this  purpose  we  hold  the 
mirror  nearly  horizontal  and  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palat(».  We 
can  thus  look  directly  down  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  or  if  we  carry  the 
mirror  back  to  the  uvula  we  must  slant  it  farther  forward  than  as  if  to  look 
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into  the  larynx.  We  should  note  the  region  of  the  circumvallate  papillse 
and  the  glosso-epiglottic  fossa,  which  should  normally  be  free  and  rather 
smooth.  If  hyj>ertrophy  of  tiie  lingual  tonsil  is  present,  we  see  red,  rounded, 
raised  masses  filling  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  space  or  even  crowding  upon 
the  epiglottis,  or  we  may  find  it  acutely  swollen,  with  yellow  or  white  spots 
on  the  surface,  or  false  membrane  or  ulceration.  A  smooth  atrophy  in  this 
region  is  thought  by  some  to  be  characteristic  of  syphilis. 

Coursing  over  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  adults  we  may  see  large,  dilated, 
or  varicose  vessels,  looking  not  unlike  rivers  in  the  atlas. 

After  having  examined  the  region  anterior  to  the  epiglottis,  we  place  our 
mirror  to  look  into  the  larynx,  as  s|K)ken  of  above.     The  epiglottis  is  now 


Fio.  563.— Schematic  virvv  of  tongue-base,  epiglottis,  arytenoids,  and  ary-eplglottic  folds,  ventricular 
bands  and  vocal  cords,  with  the  laryngoscopic  reflection.  A  polyp  shows  below  the  left  cord  (after 
Schrotter). 

the  great  obstacle  and  the  patient  should  be  told  to  say  "  Ah .'"  or  what  is 
still  better,  to  take  a  number  of  deep  breaths  and  say"cA.'"  during  the 
inspiration.  This  serves  to  lift  the  epiglottis.  If  not  successful  at  first,  we 
arc  generally  rewarded  after  a  number  of  trials  by  seeing  it  gradually  lift. 
We  may  at  need  spray  a  little  cocain  into  the  larynx  or  paint  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  epif^flottis  and  hook  it  forward  with  a  bent  prol)e,  the  patient 
holding  the  tongue. 

The  epiglottis  varies  greatly  in  shape  and  position.  It  is  usually  of  a 
reddish-yellow  color,  and  its  free  edge  is  thin.  It  may  be  erect  or  pendulous, 
hanging  completely  over  the  larynx,  or  in  any  position  between  these 
extremes.  In  children  it  is  generally  bent  more  backward  than  in  adults. 
It  may  be  rounded,  incurv(Ml  in  the  center  of  its  free  edge,  omega-shaped, 
its  edge  turned  over,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  not  symmetrical,  and  may  not  be 
in  the  nuKliaii  line.  The  mucous  membrane  is  much  more  closely  adherent 
to  the  ])osteri()r  surface  than  to  the  anterior,  so  that  swellings,  edema,  or 
cysts  are  more  often  found  on  th(»  latter.  Low  down  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face we  see  the  ])r(»je(^tion  called  the  cu.^^hioii  (see  Fig.  541),  which  is  at  times 
quite  marked.      Extending  downward   from    either  side  of  the  epiglottis 
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^towanl  the  me<lian  line  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  we  see  what  arc 
<C!aIIe4l  the  ary*epiglottio  folds,  whirli  are  narrow  near  the  epiglottis  and 
l^eeonie  witler  as  they  deseerid.  Tlie  tvvf>  roundetl  projtretioiis  <ni  either  side 
of  the  ine*lian  line  are  the  small  r-artilaj^es  of  Santtirini  am!  \\  risbrrg^  and 
l»eIow  iheni  are  the  arytenoid  eartilagcs,  whose  i'onn  is  nut  detinilely  sri-n* 
Tliese  struetures  are  eo%-ered  with  a  reddish  niernbraiie  in  lieidth.  Between 
the  arytenoids  is  the  interarytenoid  space,  where  hypertro|>hies  of  varions 
Jvinds  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  vueal  cords  are  the  pi-arly- white  hands  whi<vli  stretch  aeross  from 
their  anterior  com  miss  a  re  itt  tUv  inner  au^j^le  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  tiie 
voea!  proees.'^s  of  the  arytenoids  postrriorly.  In  resjiirathin  the  |Misleri(»r 
ends  se|)aratej  lea%inju^  a  V-shai>ed  aperture,  i)Ut  iu  phonation  they  lie  parallel 
to  and  nearly  or  qnite  in  eontact  with  each  other.  Just  ahove  the  eonls  i^  a 
flark  space,  the  iipening  of  the  ventriele,  more  phiitdy  seen  when  the  larynx 
is  thin  and  relaxed.  Just  ahove  and  outside  the  mouths  of  ventricles  are 
the  ventricular  hands  or  lalse  cords,   whir*h  are  of  a  reil  color. 

Below  the  true  cords  we  see  a  little  of  ilie  inner  i-^klQ  of  the  cricoid  earti- 
lag:e,  and  farther  down  a  nnudw-r  of  tninsverse  white  han<ls,  the  rings  of  the 
trachea,  and  eonst^cj neatly  the  anterior  wall  ;  and  oceasionally  we  can  eveu 


Fio.  561»^L«Tynx  op<^nefl  from  tln^  fniTit  and  partiaUy  dissiMttrJ  nn  the  left  ithowhitr  the  anatomical 
relttUons  uf  the  tonls,  rj',  \  eutriph^s,  d,  c<>riiiciila?  a,  and  epiglottis  (S<?h  rotter). 

see  ttie  bifurcjition  of  the  tmchea  and  the  opening  of  the  hronchh  Outside 
of  the  ary-epighittie  told s  are  the  pyriform  sinuses;  and  the  cornua  of  the 
thyroid  curtilage  may  stinietimes  he  seen  as  wfiitish  elevations  in  their 
fl<jor. 

In  the  mirror  these  laryngeal  structures  Ifiok  as  if  spread  ont  in  ruie 
plane;  hut  study  of  the  exsected  larynx  (Fig.  o*;4)  shtjws  very  forcibly  whiit 
should  l>e  borne  in  mind  while  using  the  niirrcir — that  they  are  on  verv 
different  fdaues,  and  that  from  the  top  of  the  middle  ijf  the  ary-epiglottie  fold 
down  to  tiie  to|>  of  the  vrnal  i^^u-d  is  ahout  an  iucli.  It  is  of  great  service 
to  study  a  mmlel  or  a  larynx  removed  from  the  body  as  a  preliminary  to 
u^incT  the  mirror. 
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The  objects  looked  at  in  the  mirror  are  seen  as  if  inverted ;  that  is,  th^s 
anterior  commissure  of  the  cords  is  at  the  top  of  the  mirror  and  apparentl^M' 
points  backward,  whereas  the  arytenoids  are  on  the  lower  side  of  the  mirro  -^^ 
and  seem  to  be  anterior.     The  figure  (Fig.  o63)  will  illustrate  my  meaning — '^^ 
In  using  the  probe  to  touch  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx  it  is  necessary  t<-     m  » 
bear  this  inversion  in  mind,  and  it  is  well  to  practise  on  a  model.     It  h  i 

seemed  to  me  that  students  have  more  difficulty  in  passing  the  probe  back — 

ward  against  the   anterior   face  of  the  interarytenoid    space   than   forwar  ^ 

toward  the  anterior  commissure  when  trying  on  the  exsected  larynx. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  good  view  of  the 
larynx.     A  short,  thick  tongue,  perhaps  even  tongue-tied,  may  be  almost  im- 
possible to  hold  with  the  fingers  or  may  fill  up  so  much  of  the  mouth  as  toe 
leave  very  little  room  for  the  mirror  and  the  light.     We  may  then  find 
better  to  use  the  tongue-depressor  and  draw  the  tongue  forward  with  it  so 
to  make  room  at  its  base  for  the  mirror.     If  the  throat  is  very  irritabl 
we  can  spray  cocain  into  the  larynx  or  paint  the  pharynx  or  use  pieces  of 
ice. 

In  children  tiie  epiglottis  is  often  bent  over  the  larynx  in  respiration,  and— 
the  glottis  is  difficult  to  see.  To  overcome  this  the  long,  curved  tongue — 
depressor  of  Mount  Bleyer  can  be  used,  which  goes  behind  the  tip  of  the  epi- 
glottis, lifts  it  and  also  the  whole  larynx  to  some  extent,  or  the  tongue- 
depressor  of  Escat  may  be  tried.  Its  branched  ends  are  placed  behind  the- 
sides  of  the  epiglottis  in  the  pyriform  fossa,  and  so  pull  forward  and  upward 
the  epiglottis  as  to  open  up  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  and  a  view  can  be 
obtained  with  the  mirror.     A  mouth-gag  may  be  necessary. 

In  the  ordinary  examination  with  the  head  thrown  well  back  the  face  of 
the  mirror  is  so  turned  as  to  show  the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea.  If  the 
head  is  bent  well  forward  while  the  patient  is  standing  and  the  examiner, 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  patient,  holds  the  mirror  well  up  against  the  uvula, 
a  very  different  view  is  obtained.  Instead  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  we  see  the  posterior  wall,  sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  bifurca- 
tion. This  is  the  method  of  Killian,  and  is  valuable  for  looking  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  larynx,  the  posterior  ends  of  the  cords  and  underneath 
their  surface.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  carry  out,  as  the  position  of  the 
examiner  is  not  a  comfortable  one.  The  saliva  runs  out  of  the  mouth  into 
the  doctor's  hand  and  up  his  sleeve,  so  that  it  is  well  to  have  the  patient 
expectorate  before  we  use  the  mirror.  The  light  does  not  come  in  a  suitable 
direction,  and  the  head-mirror  is  usually  beyond  its  fociil  distance  from  the 
throat-mirror.  If  the  examiner  wears  glasses  they  may  also  be  an  obstacle 
from  the  unusual  position  of  the  head.  But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties 
the  view  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  often  very 
striking  and  gives  information  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
method. 

The  larynx  can  also  be  viewed  by  transillumination  in  a  dark  room.  The 
electric  lamp,  such  as  is  used  for  the  frontal  sinus,  is  placed  against  the  front 
of  the  neck  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  tongue  is  held 
and  tli(»  mirror  passed  as  in  ordinary  examinations,  only  no  light  is  thrown 
in  through  the  mouth.  The  larynx  is  seen  in  the  mirror  to  be  illuminated 
by  a  lioht  which  tniverses  the  tissues  of  the  neck  and  gives  a  yellowish-red 
look  to  the  parts  (juite  different  from  the  usual  examination.  It  w*as  hoped 
that  this  method  would  be  of  great  service  in  determining  abnormal  densities 
of  the  different  tissues  tni versed  by  the  rays  of  light,  but  it  is  not  much  used 
for  that  purpose  at  present. 
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Pig.  1.— Larynx  of  a  rbskl  in  tyiuot  hn^mthinfi,  nearly  covf?red  by  tlic  i*pi glottis* 

FlO,  2.— 'TUi!  same  diiHiiK  plmuiHtioii,  wilb  the  epiglotti^i  raiafcl  and  the  ^mrd;*  in  iippMiBitiuti. 

Fio*  3, — Adult  htryiix  j*nd  trat'lH-H-  to  the  hiriiiviLtion  lu  dcfji  iiispinitiuii,  sliLiwing  tliu  back 
"HrftU  by  Kiltixm''«i  methiKL  with  thu'  idiiii  low  tiinl  the  liwid  imdiiRMl  forwurd. 

TUh  4. — U.Hiial  view  ol'  the  iii>niiiil  liirynx  and  front  wall  of  the  triichea  to  the  bifurc4ltioQ 
Ifrom  Krieg's  A  this,  with  slight  Tiir»dilinitioiJ). 
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Under  this  name  Kirfitein  ha.s  reverted  to  the  oldest  method  of  exam' 
inin^  the  lurvnx.  No  th rout- mirror  is  used,  ^>ut  tlie  base  of  the  tongue 
aod  the  epiglottis  nre  ilmwii  very  mueli  forward  by  u.  .^iieeially-ermstrueted 
tf>n)j:iie-flejiressor,  ami  the  examhier  looks  directly  down  into  the  throat  il!u- 
miniUed  by  tiu  electric  lamp  or  by  light  reflected  from  a  head-mirror  and  sees 
the  posterior  part  of  the  taryiix,  tlie  arytenoids,  perhaps  the  posterior  half 
of  the  cords,  and  the  posterior  [lart  of  the  trachea,  The  patient  shoidd  have 
a  vichiing  tonj^xne  and  neck  to  give  good  residts.  He  should  be  seated,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ixjdy  thrown  forward  and  the  head  tiltetl  slightly  ij>ack- 
ward.  The  physician  stands  in  front,  and  phices  the  depressor  as  tar  back 
as  possible  on  tlie  tongue  witli  firm  pressure  downward  and  forward  on  its 
ro^it,  wiiereby  a  deep  groove  is  formed,  alltnviiig  the  rays  of  bght  to  fall  in 
line  witli  the  laryngo-traelieal  axis. 
I  Accopdini?  to  Kir4tein,  in  about  one-fourth  of  all  adults  the  whole  larvnx 

b 


Fic5.  565,— Kirstein's  larjmgoflotjpt;  with  tlectrk  li^ht  at-  Fin.  566.— roaltiomjf  tietk  end 

tAchmeiu  and  intercJiiftQgfttbltj  dtipffiiaor  (TburmT).  lnjiiddurliiK  examinMtloaivlth  the 

elcctrfe  autbscope  iThorner), 

and  tracliea  e:in  be  thus  conveniently  exami net],  except  that  the  extreme  apex 
of  the  anterior  commissure  can  l>e  seen  in  but  one-tenth  of  all  cases.  About 
one-half  of  all  people  can  be  fairly  well  examined,  so  that  the  posterior  region 
of  the  larynx,  including  some  times  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion  of  the 
trachea,  is  exposed  to  view.  This  methrxl,  he  claims,  is  applicable  to  children 
under  anesthesia,  and  st>metimes  without  anesthesia.  This  needs  eorrobora* 
t ion.  anil  the  methiKl  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  ordinary  examination  with 
the  mirror,  winch  gives  us  in  moat  cases  all  m^eded  information. 


THE  RONTGEK  RAYS, 

The  A'-ray  has  served  to  hwate  foreign   bodies  in   the  air-pngsages  and 
e^phagus.     The  nose  and  ujtper  thrf>at  are  so  aecessible  by  our  present  means 
*  illumination  that  it  is  not  of  the  same  help  to  the  laryngologist  as  to  the 
rm nil  surgeon. 
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General  Therapeusis. — Treatment  in  the  diseases  of  the  upper  ainr  Smt- 
passages  n)ay  be  divided  into  general  and  local,  the  former  of  which  may  firses-m  ^rst 
be  considered.  And  it  may  be  premised  that  these  regions  are  not  to  be  oon^-m^uon- 
sidered  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  as  a  part  of  it,  and  noo  mrmnot 
only  influencing  it  but  being  influenced  by  it — the  corollary  of  which  is  thsms^MrMhat 
they  are  not  always  to  l>e  subjected  to  local  treatment  alone,  but  that  tha:  J^tho 
general  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  body  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Fo«:>''^or 
it  will  frequently  be  found  that  general  treatment  is  far  more  efficacious  ii  i  in 

the  removal  of  some  of  the  manifestations  of  disease  in  the  upper  air-pa«-«:K«s^ 
sages  than  local  treatment,  which  is  so  often,  in  these  days  of  enthusiastic  S'^^tic 
specialism,  given  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  only,  place  in  the  thoughts  M:M^\i^ 
of  some  so-called  laryngologists.  An  early  recx)gnition  of  these  condition  •nK^^ons 
may  often  save  the  patient  from  much  discomfort  and  expense,  and  t\iM:M:^  the 
physician  from  no  little  anxiety  and  apprehension.  For  many  local  manii  Mr»-»ni- 
festations  of  general  disease  are  only  aggravated  by  local  treatment — e,  jr.,  ai.iEB  «  an 
acute  gouty  pharyngitis,  late  syphilitic  tumefactions  of  the  tonsils,  the  firg^r:^  £Brst 
swelling  of  late  syphilis  in  the  nose,  the  laryngeal  papillomata  which  preeedl:^-^^^ 
malignant  disease,  and  so  on. 

Aside  from  the  exanthemata  (including  typhoid  fever)  with  their  char»  .^s  ^i^ar- 
acteristic  throat   manifestations,  which  will  doubtless  be  discussed  in  theff-^^^heir 
proper  articles,  there  are  some  common,  every-<lay  conditions  which  cau^  mM  m:x\\^ 
much  discomfort  and  no  little  alarm.     One  of  the  most  common  of  these  f      ^^^se  is 
rheumatism,  where  there  is  very  little  to  be  seen.     The  faucial  and  pharyra' ^'^^'^■ryn' 
geal  mucosa  shows  but  slight  redness,  often  in  small  areas,  variable  in  the'-fZ^M^^l^^^^ 
locations,  more  or  less  early  in  the  day.     The  history,  not  only  of  the  indivic>i  ^^^  ivio- 
ual,  but  of  the  family  near  and  remote,  assists  in  the  diagnosis.     The  lithem  m'M'x  ^^> ^m^^ 
diathesis  perhaps  shows  frequent  manifestations  not  only  in  him,  but  in  varioip  *->  ifj^^}^^^ 
members  of  his  family,  even  in  several  generations.     In  such  a  throat  it        ■'^  ^     ^*/" 
not  rational  to  su])pose  that  the  local  exhibition  of  the  usual  sprays  or  pifti^f       P^^ 
ments    will    produce    more    than  a  very  transient   amelioration,  and    ma^^cscr^   nia) 
especially  the  latter,  produce  only  discomfort  ;  this,  however,  may  yet  ser\'e  r:>^^*'^'^f 
purpose  by  making  the  throat  seem  so  much  worse  that  when  the  irritati(r>i^-^^^*V^ 
subsides  the  ])atient  considers  himself  better.     It  is  here  that  general  remedi^ i  t^"^  •^'^ 
directed  to  the  diathesis  are  to  be  employed.     The  correction  of  ailments  <r>     ^£r:^ts  Oi 
the  prima  rm,  such  as  gjistro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  regulation  of  the  bowels  1'^^'^*'^^^ 
the  exhibition  of  the  lithic  solvents,  such  as  tlie  various  salts  of  potash  anr*-^     '  ^^ 
lithia,  the  sjilicvlates  and  salicylic  acid  (always,  however,  using  these  la:.^^'^  .^  ^ 
either  not  at  all  or  with  great  caution  when*  there  is  a  tendency  to  deafnet^i^^^J^* 
from  mi<hlle-ear  or  labyrinthine  lesions),  ])iperazin,etc. ;  the  r^ilation  of  dii^^*^^ 
especially  as  to  the  ingestion  of  focnls  containing  uric  acid,  and  the  xanthr^^  ^As7 
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group,  notably  red  meats  and  tea  and  coffee  according  to  Haig  /  urging  the 
importance  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  pure  water  (the  English  rule  being 
3  to  5  pints  daily) — these  among  other  measures  may  be  mentioned.  The 
solvent  action  of  some  of  the  alkaline  tablets,  dissolved  slowly  in  the  raoutli 
\ud  followed  by  a  copious  draught  of  water,  is  often  of  local  service,  notably 
those  prepared  from  the  Ems  Springs  by  evaporation,  and  known  as  the  Ems 
[lastilles. 

It  is  notable  that  in  his  discussion  of  general  therapy  for  disease  of  the 
upper  air-passages.  Dr.  Phillip  Schech  devotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  the  men- 
tion and  recommendation  of  mineral  waters.^ 

A  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  lithemic  diathesis,  and  a  very  distressing 
one,  is  the  dry  mouth  and  throat  rarely  complained  of  by  the  aged.  The 
salivary  and  mucous  secretions  are  nearly  if  not  quite  absent ;  the  tongue  is 
dry  and  parched  and  at  times  painfully  cracked ;  deglutition  is  almost 
impossible.  The  urine  will  show  almost  no  color,  very  light  specific  gravity, 
ana  very  small  amounts  of  uric  acid  and  especially  of  urea.  Here  some  of 
the  measures  above  noted,  assisted  at  the  onset  and  ])erhaps  longer  by  minute 
doses  of  pilocarpin  muriate  or  nitrate,  will  produc^j  wonderfully  satisfactory 
results,  while  the  whole  gamut  of  local  applications  may  be  tried  in  vain. 

Another  form,  perhaps,  of  lithemic  diathesis,  or  at  any  rate  of  mal- 
assimilation,  is  the  thick  throat  associated  with  obesity.  The  faucial  apjxiar- 
anoes  here  are  those  of  a  very  narrow  space  behind  the  velum,  the  surface  of 
which  is  thrown  into  rugae  by  gagging  and  phonation,  thus  almost  entirely 
closing  the  passage.  This  thickening  can  most  probably  not  be  gotten  rid  of 
by  local  applications  without  danger  of  producing  too  great  reaction,  and 
later  even  cicatrices,  which  may  leave  the  throat  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before.  Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  general  condition  ;  to  the  diges- 
tion, both  gastric  and  intestinal ;  to  the  action  of  the  liver  and  the  kidneys. 
And  it  is  possible  that  we  may  hope  from  the  study  of  glandular  therapy  to 
find  that  some  of  these  cases  are  due  to  a  greater  or  less  (legree  of  Basedow's 
disease,  as  was  well  shown  in  the  report  of  a  case  of"  myxedema  of  the  throat  '^ 
by  Dr.  Farlow,  in  the  last  "Transactions  of  the  American  Laryngological 
Association." 

In  the  writer's  experience  some  cases  of  subnuicous  thickening  of  the 
throat  have  apparently  Ixjen  much  benefitted  by  the  exhibition  of  thyroid 
extract.  Of  course,  in  cases  of  thickened  hyjwrtrophic  pharj'ngitis  a  local 
cause  may  be  found  in  improper  nasal  respiration,  which,  as  will  be  referred 
to  in  its  proper  place,  can  be  corrected. 

Closely  allied  with  these  rheumatic  diatheses  is  the  gouty  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  recognize  its  acute  or  chronic  manifestations.  In  its 
acute  form  we  find  a  crimson-red,  thick,  shiny  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  and  fauces,  where  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  extremely  acute 
pain,  much  aggravateil  by  swallowing,  w^hich  seems  much  more  than  the 
manifestations  call  for.  It  would  Ikj  hoi)eless  to  use  sprays  except  for  slight 
and  transient  benefit,  and  the  usual  pigments  would  only  produce  extreme 
discomfort  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  It  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
such  a  patient  that  he  has  perhaps  had  some  gout  before  in  other  and  more 
osoal  locations,  and  that  he  has  remedies  which  he  is  accustomed  to  use ;  and 
these  will  doubtless  produce  a  much  more  satisfactory  cure  of  his  throat  than 
other  means.  And  so  also  in  the  chronic  gouty  throat  or  in  the  throat  con- 
valescing from  the  acute  stage,  which  has  lost  its  shiny  reddened  appearance 

*  Uric  Add  in  the  Cnumtinn  of  Disea^y  A.  Haig,  1896. 

«  Die  KrankheUen  des  Kehlkopfes  vnd  der  Lv/trmt,  1«>7.  -^^^  ka  ^id  61. 
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and  has  become  flabby  and  pale  with  a  muco-purulent,  viscid,  sticky  secre- 
tion, remedies  directed  to  the  diathesis  are  mucn  more  efficacious  than  those 
for  local  application,  except  so  far  as  they  are  beneficial  as  cleansing  agent& 
In  all  these  conditions  allied  to  the  lithemic  diathesis  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  diet;  and  here  a  general  physician  who  has  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  digestion,  or  the  throat 
specialist  who  adds  this  also  to  his  specialty,  will  have  greater  success  than  he 
who  simply  treats  locally. 

Tliere  is  another  condition  described  as  neuralgia  of  the  throat  where  there 
is  a  great  complaint  of  painful  sensations  both  at  rest  and  upon  movement, 
especially  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  the  pain  is  of  a  sharp 
and  lancinating  quality ;  here  local  applications  are  absolutely  contra- 
indicated,  since  they  generally  produce  an  aggravation  of  the  discomfort.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  patient  is  anemic  or  neurasthenic  and  that  general 
treatment  is  much  more  serviceable  than  local.  Here,  however,  it  may  be 
said  as  applying  to  this  condition,  as  well  as  to  those  which  have  been  before 
mentioned,  that  where  the  symptoms  are  especially  referred  to  any  one  part, 
the  patient  feels  much  better  to  be  doing  something ;  and  while  not  much  is 
to  be  expected  from  local  treatment  per  8e,  some  simple  gargle  may  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  placebo. 

Another  painful  condition  of  the  throat  is  to  be  found  in  hardworked 
individuals,  especially  professional  men.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  over- 
worked physicians,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  even  lawyers  have  a  painful 
condition  of  the  throat  come  on  at  the  end  of  the  day  :  this  is  simply  a  con- 
dition of  muscular  and  nervous  fatigue,  in  which  local  applications  are  of 
little  benefit,  but  where  rest,  and  tonics  like  nux  vomica,  are  very  efficacious. 
It  is  not  infrequent  to  have  an  overworked  physician  drop  into  the  office  late 
in  the  day  complaining  of  just  this  fatigue  of  the  throat,  and  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  we  can  assure  him  that  there  is  no  alarming  malady  threat- 
ening. Public  speakers  doubtless  have  this  trouble  much  aggravated  by  an 
improper  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  so-called  "ministers'  sore-throat"  is  often 
but  the  result  of  the  American  method  of  talking  back  in  the  throat  with 
indisitinet  articulation — swallowing  of  the  words,  as  the  Germans  call  it. 
Correction  of  bad  habits,  with  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  will  here  give  the  best  results.  Some  of  the  lozenges  may  be  of 
assistance  to  reduce  hyperemia  or  to  induce  moisture  when  there  is  a  sense  of 
dryness,  but  they  are  merely  palliative ;  the  underlying  cause  must  be  sought 
out  and  abolished. 

In  this  place  may  be  mentioned  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  pharj'ngeal 
mucosa  characterized  by  thickening,  pale  pinkish  color,  sluggish  scanty  secre- 
tion, and  obstinacy  under  treatment,  which,  on  the  exhibition  of  ioclids  and 
perhaps  mercurials,  will  seem  to  be  due  to  a  latent  taint  of  specific  disease, 
although  the  history  is  doubtful  or  absolutely  negative  and  there  are  no  other 
lesions  to  he  discovered  in  ordinary  examination.  This  is  not  very  common, 
but  shouM  always  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  treat- 
ment does  not  always  have  to  be  used  as  a  laM  resort.  The  pathology  of  this 
condition  lias  probably  not  been  tlirou<rhly  workwl  up ;  but  it  may  be  said  in 
general,  ju<l^in^  from  clinical  observation,  to  be  a  submucous  infiltration  with 
more  or  less  involvement  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  structures  which  have 
a  rath(T  pale  and  asthenic  appearance.  These  may  easily  break  down  in  a 
superficial  loss  of  substance  with  a  grayish  base ;  not  the  usual  appearance 
of  a  mucous  patch,  but  more  nearly  that  of  a  superficial  abrasion  from  rough 
treatment,  a  scraping  off  of  the  surface,  as  it  were.     It  may  not  be  true  that 
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these  appearances  art*  always  tlue  to  speeifie  disease  ;  but  it  has  happened  to 
the  writer  to  liave  then^  clear  up  so  kindly  under  the  iodid  uf  potash  or 
syrup  of  hydriiKlic  aeid^  perhajhs  assisted  by  biniodid  !>f'  mercury,  and  after- 
ward to  find  an  ohseiire  Jiistory  of  infeetiun,  that  it  tints  not  ^^eeni  to  be  a 
condition  of  great  rarity.  Of  course,  where  tliere  are  the  characteristic 
lesions  of  secondary  or  later  stages,  the  ordinary  remedies,  botli  general  and 
!<>t*al,  will  be  exhibited  without  question, 

'J'here  is  one  father  condition  which  seems  to  claim  a  place  here,  and  tlmt 
is  an  affection  of  the  thrrmt  where  there  is  an  even  blush  diffused  over  the 
fauces  and  pharynx  and  even  the  mouth,  of  more  or  less  intense  redness ; 
sometimes  the  tongue  will  be  tiery  rcd»  with  none  of  the  usual  coating,  an 
appearance  which  is  shared  by  the  interior  of  the  moutli  and  throat  to  a  less 
degree.  Arsenical  poisoning  must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  es}>ecially  if  it  is 
found  that  the  patient  is  better  away  fmn)  his  ordinary  dwelling,  as  in  vaca- 
tion time,  or  that  he  has  tlie  usually  ravenous  appetite,  with  perhaps  the 
malaise  of  this  condition.  Perhaps  he  is  give  it  to  the  deleterious  habit  of 
putting  things  into  tlie  mouth,  as  in  one  ease  which  eame  under  the  writer's 
observatitm,  where  in  reading  a  book  the  patient  tore  off  the  corner  of  each 
page  after  finishing  it  and  put  it  into  his  mouth.  Witli  this  tliroat  it  is  well 
to  institute  the  usual  investigation  to  lind  out  the  s<jurce  of  the  poison, 
including  the  examination  of  the  urine,  to  see  if  it  is  present  in  the  system,  or 
to  clear  np  at  least  that  possibility.  General  treatment  only  can  here  be 
indicated. 

The  various  forms  of  panilysis  come  under  this  general  head,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  paresis  of  the  palate  in  greater  or  less  degree  in 
fiost-^Jiphthcritic  (>aralys!s,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  tal>es  dorsalis ;  the  laryn- 
geiil  crises  in  later  stages  of  this  last  distressing  disease ;  or  vagus  paralysis 
on  one  side  in  aneurysm  of  the  arch,  or  of  the  innominate,  rvr  from  pressure 
of  mediastinal  glands,  etc. 

There  are  doubtless  t>ther  states  of  the  system  which  have  their  manifes- 
tations prominently  in  the  throat,  but  ttiose  mentioned  are  the  most  prom- 
inent which  have  come  under  the  writer's  observation.  Figures  are  not  at 
hand  and  ])robaldy  liave  not  been  cnllccted  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
pi  rt  ion  of  such  cases  ;  hut  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  \ev\  large  percentage 
flre  much  better  treated  by  general  measures  than  by  local  treatment  ah  me, 
and  it  is  als<i  obvious  that  general  treatment  is  only  assisted  by  the  local  in 
their  management. 

Before  leaving  the  general  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  wtH  in  this  place 
to  note  certain  hygienic  measures  which  may  offer  suggestions  in  preventive 
therapeutics  or  preventive  medicine,  in  which  such  vast  strides  have  been 
made  toward  the  comtbrt  of  fmmanity  in  our  mo<lern  times.  An  ounce  of 
prophyhixis  may  he  worth  a  pound  of  surgical  or  pharmaceutical  interfer- 
eaee. 

In  general,  it  may  be  asserted  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  proj>er  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper 
air-passages  than  the  avoidance  of  colds  \  for  to  colds  may  be  attributerl  the 
beginning  of  most  of  the  common  inflamtuatory  states  of  these  membranes. 
Their  initial  eongestions  are  due  principally  to  three  causes  r  1,  a  sluggish 
skin  ;  2,  a  state  of  the  blood  best  called  lithemia  in  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  and  3,  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  micro-organisms  and 
thist. 

1.  If  the  skin  ia  active — /.  f.,  if,  after  being  chilled,  it  will  again  take  up  \ 
its  quantum  of  blood  on  returning  to  warm  surroundings — the  internal  con-  I 
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gestion^  called  cold,  will  not  remain.     To  keep  the  skin  active  is  one  of  th 
problems  in  the  prophylaxis  of  catarrh.     This  raises  the  question  of  clothi' 
bathing,  ventilation,  and  heating. 

The  clothing  should   be  adapted  to  the  weather;  and  in  a  changeabl«-^  ^^ 

climate  like  that  of   New  England  and   the  Atlantic    coast,  also  of  th-     .^^ 
Southern  .shore  of  the  Great  Lakes,  should  be  of  such  material  that  sudden  -=sm^ 
chills  may  be  avoided.     The  layer  next  the  skin  should  be  such  that  it  wiKT   ^  VA 
conduct  the  perspiration,  both  sensible  and  insensible,  into  the  next  layer, 
,that  the  skin  may  not  be  in  a  damp  envelope.     To  this  end  cotton  should 
avoided  because  it  does  not  hold  the  body-heat  if  dry,  and  when  wet  wi 
perspiration  allows  rapid  evaporation  and  so  chilling  of  the  surface.     Wo 
is  almost  universally  recommended  because  it  retains  heat :  it  is,  bowevei 
irritating  to  sensitive  skins,  and,  having  the  property  of  absorbing  moistui 
slowly,  also  gives  it  off  slowly.     Hence  the  skin  is  damp  before  the  moistui 
is  absorbed  and  enclosed  in  a  damp  envelope  afterward,  which  may  kec 
up  evaporation  and  abstraction  of  body-heat  for  a  long  time,  until  the  gai 
ment  has  become  dry  again.     This  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  laborii 
man  who  is  constantly  manufacturing  heat ;  but  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
who  have  long  periods  of  rest  between  those  of  exercise.     The  materii 
however,  whieli  seems  theoretically  to  answer  the  purpose  best  is  a  new  o] 
now  bidding  for  public  favor,  viz.,  a  linen  mesh.     This  is  smooth,  unirrit 
ting  and  absorbent ;  it  carries  the  moisture  from  the  skin,  and  quickly  dri^^"         ^' 
ing,  maintains  a  layer  of  warm  air  next  the  surface  of  the  body.     It  remaii      ■      ^^ 
to  be  seen  whether  its  advantages  will  enable  it  to  win  recognition  againi 
the  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  wool. 

In  general   it  may  be  said  that  clothing  for  the  house  should  not 
too  heavy,  but  that  sufficient  addition   should  be  made  on  going  out  i 
wintry  weather.     The  fashion  of  wearing  furs,  except  in  the  most  rigoroi 
weather,  is  doubtless  conducive  to  dampness  of  the  skin  and   should  1 
avoided.     Woollen  outer  garments  are  much  more  to  be  recommended  thai 
the  heavy  impervious  pelts  through  which  there  can  be  no  ventilation  ;.lifc 
the  rubber  boot,  the  latter  t^nd  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  bath  of  perspiration 
which  is  destructive  of  itS" activity  and  allows  the  rapid  loss  of  heat  on  thei 
removal. 

Bathiiif/,  both  for  its  stimulating  and  cleansing  purposes,  is  rightly  o<m- 
sidered  not  only  a  ])ro])liy lactic  but  a  therapeutic  measure  of  great  .servic^^ 
in  the  treatment  of  c^itirrh  of  the  u])pcr  air- passages.     Rosenberg '  recom — 
mends  daily  cool  baths,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  who  take  the  cooE 
morning  dip  are  less  troubled  with  crolds ;  doubtless  because  the  vaso-niotor^ 
system  is  toned  up  to  better  control  of  the  vascular  supply  of  the  nose.  ^  j 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  except  to  caution  that  the  skin  should  ^L. 

never  be  left  in  a  slightly  moist  state  after  a  bath.     Hence,  the  cold  or  hot 
bath  is  much  better  tlian   the  tepid  one  which   is  not  stimulating  enough  to  ^^^ 

])roduce  a   reaction.     As  a  therapeutic  measure  the  very  hot  bath  (103^  to  '^ 

108°  V,)y  used  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of  a  cold,  followed  by  a  cokl 
dash  {i)0^  to  S()°  F.),  and  this  followed  by  vigorous  friction  till  the  skin  i» 
perfectly  dry  and  of  a  pink  color,  is  one  of  the  best  means  which  can  be 
suggested  to  break  up  a  cold.  The  hot  soak  should  be  continued  fifteen  ta 
twenty  minutes  ;  the  cooling  off  from  two  to  ten  minutes;  and  after  the  dry- 
ing of  the  skin  the  bed-clothing  should  not  be  heavier  than  usual. 

In   this  connection   may  be   mentioned   that   hi/peridrosis  pedis  with  its 
accompanying  cold  feet  is  a  prolific^  cause  of  catarrh,  not  only  of  the  hyper- 

'  I>i*'  Krnukhtiirn  ihn  Mumlh'6hl€y  den  Jtdcheinf^  unfl  <irs  KehlkopfeSy  Berlin,  1893,  p.  84. 
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fcrophic,  but  of  the  atrophic  variety — as  mentioned  by  Kretschmann,  quoted 
by  Jaeobson.*  This  author  recommends  very  stimulating  treatment  for  the 
feet,  and  states  that  cure  may  be  brought  about  even  in  atrophic  rhinitis 
"^'ithout  local  treatment. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  keeping  the  feet  warm  and  dry  is  obvious.  , 
Foot-wear  in  cases  of  catarrh  should  be  as  carefully  attended  to  as  possible : 
in  the  damp  winter  and  spring  weather  the  ordinary  leather  sole,  especially 
of  ladies'  shoes,  is  probably  never  thick  enough  to  keep  dampness  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  should  always  be  supplemented  by  rubber. 

Shampooing  the  head  is  also  sometimes  a  cause  of  obstinate  inflammatory 
conditions,  most  often,  perhaps,  because  of  insufficient  drying,  which  allows 
of  chilling  of  the  surface  by  evaporation  and  hence  congesting  of  the  interior. 
This  may  take  place  even  in  some  cases  where  drying  is  properly  done.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  long  hair  of  our  lady  patients  can  be  dried  so  as 
not  to  work  evil  in  some  catarrhal  cases.  At  all  events,  the  evil  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  practice  always  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

Ventilation. — This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  especially  as  regards 
that  of  the  chamber  at  night  in  the  winter  season.  The  popular  craze  for 
fresh  air  during  sleep  is  often  carried  too  far.  To  live  in  a  room  arti- 
ficially heated  to  70°  to  80°  F.  during  the  day,  and  then  to  retire  with  the 
windows  open,  so  as  to  be  practically  out  of  doors  with  uncovered  head  when 
the  body-resistance  is  reduced  in  sleep,  would  seem  to  be  wliolly  irrational. 
The  sunless,  chill  night-air,  blowing  in  steady  draughts  or  only  in  gentle 
gusts  u[K)n  the  unprotected  head,  must  do  much  injury  in  catarrhal  (ases, 
and  should  be  strenuously  avoided.  The  ni^ht-caps  of  our  grandparents, 
relegated  to  the  past  with  their  unheated  clianibers  situated  remote  from  the 
warm  living-rooms,  would  still  be  useful  articles  of  night-clothing  for  those 
who  must  sleep  with  open  windows. 

Heating. — In  our  northern  climates  this  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion from  the  throat  sj)ecialist.  The  physiological  functions  of  the  nose  in 
respect  of  the  supplying  of  moisture  to  the  inspired  air  sliould  point  out  to 
us  the  cause  of  much  of  the  engorgement  and  hypertrophy  of  the  interior 
of  the  nose  and  throat  which  manifest  themselve^'in  winter  colds.  The  air 
below  the  freezing-point  is  deprived  of  mucli  of  its  moisture :  brought  into 
our  houses  and  raised  to  70°  or  80°  F.,  or  drawn  in  as  breath  and  raised  to 
98°  F.,  it  must  take  up  its  quota  of  moisture.  Hence,  a  more  or  less  in-\ 
creased  function  of  the  mucous  coverings  of  the  turbinals — and  in  mouth- 
breathers,  of  the  throat — which  results  in  an  obstructive  engorgement  or  in 
chronic  inflammatory  thickening.  These  evils  may  l)e  avoided  by  proper 
saturation  of  the  indoor  atmosphere  with  moisture — much  more  important 
when  the  heating  is  by  steam  or  hot  water.  It  is  obvious  then  that  cauteri-  ■ 
zation  of  such  engorged  noses  may  be  productive  of  evil,  and  painting  of 
such  hyperemic  throats  with  astringents  only  a  source  of  discomfort  and  not 
of  cure;  and  that  both  may  be  more  rationally  treated  by  projx^r  attention 
to  indoor  atmospheric  conditions.  Here  the  hygrometer  c(3mes  to  be  a  much 
more  important  instrument  of  observation  than  the  thermometer.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  houses  are  much  more  comfortably  heated  when  this  instru-) 
ment  registers  65°  to  80°  than  when  below  50°  F. 

2.  State  of  the  Blood. — It  often  happens  that  patients  complain  of 
colds  which  they  say  come  on  without  cause — /.  e,^  without  known  exposure 
or  carelessness  in  dress,  etc.  This  may  often  be  due  to  a  lithemic  condition, 
as  lately  pointed  out  by  Dr.  L.  Duncan  Buckley.     A  cold  may  thus  be,  as 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Ohrenheilkundr,  1893,  p.  435. 
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it  were,  a  uric-acid  explosion.     On  investigation  it  may  be  found  to  folia 
the  ingestion  of  a  heavy  meal,  or  of  a  quantity  of  malt  liquors,  or  of  tea  o- 
coffee — which  Haig  ^  has  shown  to  contain  large  quantities  of  the  xanthi^^ 
group — or  to  neglect  of  proper  exercise  or  bathing. 

Buckley's  method  of  cure  has  been  found   in  certain  cases  to  be  ver^^  ■ 
efficacious,  and  is  as  follows  :  Twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  givei 
every  one-quarter  hour  for  four  doses ;  if  there  is  not  sufficient  relief  afte 
waiting  two  hours,  the  same  series  is  repeated.     The  five-grain  soda-mii 
tablets  are  a  convenient  means  of  administration. 

3.  Atmospheric  Micro-organiflmfl  and  Dust. — Probably  the  presence  ofc 
colds  in  a  large  part  of  the  community  at  any  one  time,  so  as  to  seem  lik» 
an  epidemic,  is  due  to  this  cause.     The  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  inflaei 
of  hay-fever,  of  diphtheria,  or  tonsillitis  is  often  accompanied  by  great  fi 
quency  of  colds,  or  at  least  of  irritable  states  of  the  upper  mucous  mem 
branes.     At  other  times,  when  the  graver  forms  are  not  so  pronounced  as 
show  evidence  of  the  above-named  diseases,  colds  may  be  the  lesser  ezpi 
sion  of  their  influence. 

The  mechanically  and  chemically  irritant  effects  of  atmospheric  dust  ai 
a  prolific  cause  of  inflamed  mucous  membranes.     Hence  during  the  wind;^ 
months  in  our  cities  it  is  oft«n  almost  universal  to  see  cases  of  inflamec£ — -■•-==»( 
noses  and  throats  due  solely  to  surface  irritation.      Certain  classes  of  tb 
community  also  are  frequent  sufferers  from  this  state  of  the  mucous  linii 
of  their  upper  air-passages — among  which  may  be  mentioned  gentlemen  wh( 
assume  personal  care  of  their  furnaces,  teachers  who  make  much  use  of  the 
blackboard,  workers  in  dusty  shops,  and  tinsmiths  and  plumbers  who  inhale 
the  acid  fumes  inseparable  from  soldering.     For  these  people  some  of  the 
various  nasal  respirators  are  of  service  to  clear  the  inhaled  air  (or  even  a 
small  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  each  nostril), 
and  bland  or  protective  sprays  may  be  frequently  used  with  advantage  to 
clause  the  irritated  surface.     Schech  and  others  recommend  that  suTOrers 
from  bacteria-laden  or  dust-laden  atmospheres  in  larynx  or  nose  be  removed 
from  the  city  into  the  cleaner  air  of  the  country  or  the  woods. 

Mouth-breathingr. — This  is  a  habit  which  should  be  interdicted  in  idU^ 
from  the  very  earliest  moment  of  life ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  physician 
to  impress  upon  the  young  (or  old)  mother  that  nasal  respiration  must  be 
insisted  upon  at  the  outset  with  every  infant.  The  parts  are  so  small  that  if 
the  nose  is  deprived  of  its  proper  air-currents,  the  engorgement  of  the  parts 
soon  closes  it.  The  accoucheur  attends  to  the  funis,  the  bowels,  and  even  the 
eyes  of  the  infant,  but  habitui\lly  omits  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
nasal  respiration.  It  is  not  irapmbable  that  this  *may  be  one  factor  in  the 
early  occurrence  of  obstructive  nasal  engorgement  which  results  in  adenoid 
vegetations. 

Diet. — This  must  usually  be  left  to  the  family  physician ;  but  at  times 
even  the  throat  specialist  may  find  it  convenient  to  interfere.  When  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  lithemic  state  and  its  congeners,  as  mentioned  above,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  [)r()scribe  sweets  and  starches  in  some  cases,  or  nitro- 
genous foods  in  others :  highly  spiced  foods  may  keep  up  a  congestion  of  the 
fauces  an<l  pharynx.  Alcoholic  beverages  probably  act  in  two  ways,  as  local 
irritants  and  as  vaso-motor  dilators.  To  avoid  the  first  effect,  the  stronger 
licjuors  shonhl  he  dihited  ;  to  obviate  the  second,  excessive  use  should  be  pro- 
hibite<l.  In  the  writer's  ex|>erience  the  most  uniformly  reddened  and 
thickene<l  mucous  membranes  of  all  visible  parts  of  the  upper  air-tract  above 
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the  bifurctition  of  the  trachea  was  in  a  man  who  complained  not  of  pain  but 
only  of  some  discomfort,  who  confessed  to  habitually  having  taken  about 
fifty  drinks  of  whiskey  'per  diem  for  several  years ;  miscellaneous  libations  of 
the  vinous  and  malt  liquors  were  not  counted. 

Tobacco  undoubtedly  exercises  more  or  less  of  an  irritating  effect  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  when,  as  Rosenberg '  even  finds  it  well  to  sav, 
the  smoke  is  blown  through  the  nose.  The  inhalation  of  cigarettes  probably 
is  the  worst  form  of  the  use  of  tobacco ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
irritating  effect  of  tobaccos.  Those  which  contain  saltjieter  in  appreciable 
amounts,  whether  natural  to  the  leaf  or  introduced  in  the  curing,  should  be 
avoided  by  patients  whose  throats  are  irritable,  or  by  those  whose  tongues  or 
lips  show  a  tendency  to  leukoplakia.  The  presence  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  is 
easily  seen  when  the  fire  causes  a  flashing  as  it  progresses  down  the  leaf  and 
leaves  minute  white  dots  of  the  hydrated  carbonate  of  potash  on  the  ash. 
This  drug  is  probably  introduced  to  carry  the  fire  in  moist  tobaccos — such  as 
plug  and  cigarettes,  as  well  as  in  some  cigars  designed  to  be  used  "  green,"  and 
18  chosen  because  it  has  no  objectionable  flavor,  but  only  adds  a  pungency  to 
the  smoke.  But  in  the  decomposition  by  combustion,  nitric  acid  is  given  off 
to  be  added  to  the  smoke,  which  can  but  be  irritating  to  the  mucous  surfaces 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Best. — Schech  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  rest  in  inflammatory 
and  ulcerative  conditions,  especially  when,  in  the  vocation  of  the  patient,  use 
of  the  voice  is  necessary.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  send  the  patient  away 
to  a  quiet  place  or  resort,  according  to  the  severity  of  his  condition. 

IJse  of  the  voice  should  be  interdicted  in  inflammatory  states  of  phar}'nx 
and  fauces,  and  especially  of  the  larynx  ;  and  in  the  former  the  use  of  some 
drug,  as  belladonna  or  atropia,  to  diminish  the  secretion  and  so  diminish 
the  necessity  of  swallowing,  may  be  of  service.  In  cases  of  singers'  nodes 
(pachydermia  tuberosa),  both  acute  and  chronic,  absolute  rest  of  the  voice  is 
the  most  efficient  method  of  treatment,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  also  with 
any  other  mode.  Per  contra,  in  paralytic  affections,  especially  those  depend- 
ing on  the  hysteric  or  neurotic  state,  diphtheritic  paralysis,  etc.,  exercise 
should  be  employed  rather  than  rest — according  to  the  same  author.' 

After  this  somewhat  lengthy  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  useful  consideration 
of  the  general  therapeutics  and  hygiene  of  the  subject,  we  come  to  that  of  the 
local  manipulative  treatment,  which  too  often  assumes  a  greater  importance 
than  it  really  deserves.  And  at  the  outset  it  is  well  to  lay  down  a  principle 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  with  strict  attention  to  the 
physiologicid  function  of  the  parts — that  their  efficiency  should  be  by  no 
means  impaired,  but  facilitated. 

I/Ocal  Treatment. — In  local  treatment  there  are  employed  various 
means  and  procedures,  as  follows : 

Gargrles. — It  is  a  universal  custom  to  prescribe  gargles  for  almost  every 
affection  of  the  throat,  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  laryngeal  and  naso-pharyn- 
geal  affections  they  are,  as  a  rule,  wholly  useless  unless  a  method  is  employed 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  for  its  proper  performance.  It  is 
possible  by  half  swallowins:  the  fluid  to  reach  the  top  of  the  larj^nx,  and  by 
suddenly  throwing  the  head  forward  in  its  ejection  to  wash  the  naso-pharynx, 
as  elucidated  by  Swain  and  others ;  but  in  the  most  common  use  of  the  gar- 
gle it  probably  does  not  reach  back  of  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
"Made-up"  gargles  have  deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute,  and,  although 
tannin  and  some  other  astringents  are  sometimes  used  in  acute  congestions, 

^  IjOc.  cit. 
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they  are   of  doubtful  value.     Astringent  and   stimulating  remedies  mim ^ 

necessarily  be  irritating,  and,  tlierefore,  in  painful  and  inflammatory  gtaf    —pa 
are  apt  to  aggravate  rather  than  cure. 

Gargles  are  of  more  vahie,  probably,  because  of  their  temperature  than  ^^     oS 
their  composition.    The  most  useful  gargle  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  hot  wnX/^^-z^sth 
to  which  may  be  added  simple  substances  sucli  as  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  boriiM  ■    nX, 
or  even  salt,  which  have  cleansing  and  stimulating  or  soothing  properties  aK:  ^flEaB^ 
are  easy  of  access.     In  the  inflammatory  states  the  extremes  of  heat  and  o(m:z^^3o\4 
are  of  greatest  value,  and  in  such  aflTections  as  acute  inflammation  of  t  z^      the 
fauces  or  tonsils,  probably  extreme  heat  as  a  gargle,  or  better,  as  advocated  M      Jl  by 
Smith  of  Cleveland,  pressed  upon  the  inflamed  area  in  the  form  of  a  larrxL-^Barge 
tampon  soaked  in  liot  water,  has  much  antiphlogistic  power.     The  universir'K  er^ 
use  of  clilorate  of  potash  as  a  gargle  is  probably  of  most  value  as  a  placeb»^=ff  -bo. 

Sprays. — The  forcible  and  voluminous  spray  recommended  by  Mackens^^Kr^H^nzie 
is  doubtless  of  great  value  as  a  cleansing  agent  and  should  be  u.sed  warm      Moma.  in 
the  nose  :  tlie  solution  should  be  of  the  strength   of  two-thirds  of  one  pc^      per 
cent,  of  alkali  (as  DobelFs  or  Seller's  solution)  to  give  a  bland,  unirritatic  ML-i^ting- 
wash  for  the  nasal  mucous  membranes.     It  should  be  a  rule  that  uo  iiquiS  .BLJuids 
which  cause  smarting  should  be  used  in  the  nose ;  and  tliat  liquids  should       -K  be 
used  principally  when  there  is  secretion  to  be  washed  away.     The  nose         -«  is 
made  for  air  and  not  for  water ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  evil  is  pr^  •«t>- 
duced  by  the  routine  employment  of  sprays  and  washes  on  the  Schneideris. -^k:  ian 
membrane.  In  inflammatory  states  soothing  sprays  may  be  used,  such  as  thccr^^^^se 
exhibited  in  an  oily  menstruum ;  but  even  these  are  suspected  of  doing  e 
after  long-continued  use,  sinc^  they  tend  to  cause  a  feeling  of  dryness  ai 
discomfort,  probably  affecting  the  secreting  power  of  the  mucous  membiui 
unfavorably.     In  sluggish  states  of  the  secretion,  or  in  atrophic  states,  stimi 
lating  sprays  may  be  employed,  such  as  those  containing  iodin   or  alooh 
in  various  proportions.     Kectified  spirit  is  used  by  Miller  of  Edinburgh  xi 
cases  of  polypi,  and  by  Creswell  Baber  in  hypertrophic  rhinitis  (McBride) 

Cold  sprays  should  not  be  used,  lest  by  producing  a  hyperemia  they  ma/ 
produce  a  chronic  engorgement.  The  spray-apparatus  most  highly  to  be 
recommended  is  that  which  has  a  nasal  tip  in  the  shape  of  an  acorn  or  cone, 
which  should  be  introduced  only  into  the  orifice  of  the  naris,  pointing  back- 
ward parallel  with  the  septum,  the  fluid  being  propelled  by  a  force  of  not 
more  than  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  pressure,  lest  the  mucosa  of  the  turbinates 
and  septum  be  abraded.  The  straight-pointed  tips  often  sold  for  nasal  use 
are  to  be  avoided,  except  in  the  hand  of  the  physician,  since  the  tender  mucous 
surface  of  the  septum  anteriorly  near  the  columna  may  be  so  wounded  by 
contact  that  an  eroding  ulcer  may  be  started  and  kept  up.  It  is  not  infrequent 
to  see  an  area  a  centimeter  in  diameter,  with  a  crust  more  or  less  bloody, 
under  which  is  an  ulcer  of  the  septum  which  will  produce  a  perfora- 
tion if  allowed  to  continue.  This  may  also  be  brought  about  by  improper 
use  of  the  handkerchief  or  finger-nail,  as  well  as  by  the  end  of  the  spray- 
tube  ;  lience,  the  acorn-  or  rone-shaped  tip  is  the  one  which  should  be  used  by 
the  patient  himsc»lf  in  his  own  nostril,  the  shaft  being  held  parallel  to  the 
median  line. 

An  atomizer  which  forces  considerable  fluid  should  be  selected,  since  the 
use  of  the  finest  sprays  is  usually  most  inefficacious  and  tedious.  Sprays 
may  be  used  with  jrreater  force  in  the  fauces ;  but  the  tumed-up  tip  for  tfie 
naso-pharynx  is  of  doubtful  value,  since  its  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat  may  often  produce  irritation.     Sprays  used  in  the  larynx 

*  Diitense^  of  Throat j  NoAf,  and  Enr^  1892. 
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for  cleansing  or  soothing  purposes  are  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  the 

physician,  and  if  used  during  phonation  probably  can  be  made  to  reach  all 

supraglottic  parts  of  the  larynx ;  and  with  a  forcible  stream,  perhaps  under 

pressure  of  twenty  pounds  or  more,  with  a  spray-tube  ciipable  of  delivering 

a  large  volume,  the  interior  of  the  trachea  can  sometimes  be  cleansed,  during 

<leep  inspiration,  of  the  inspissated  secretion  of  a  dry  inflammation  of  its 

membrane.     In  the  larynx  at  first  but  a  small  amount  of  the  fluid  should  be 

sprayed  in  quickly,  lest  the  patient  be  embarrassed  by  unpleasant  spasm  and 

<3ough.     Vapors  formed  by  very  fine  comminution  of  fluids  are  of  doubtful 

Aralue  in  the  upper  air-passages,  since  only  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of 

the   medicament  can  come  into  contact  with   the  membranes,  especially  if 

cx>ated  with  secretion ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  mild  applications 

oan   be  of  much  service,  since  it  is  the  function  of  mucous  membranes  to 

-throw  ofi*  all  foreign  substances.     Thus,  in  all  these  uses  of  sprays  it  is  well 

"to  bear  in  mind  that  the  solution  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  ac»com- 

plish  its  object  before  the  mucous  secretion  c^n  wash  it  away,  except  where 

<2leansing  only  is  desired,  when  this  eliminating  property  of  the  membrane  is 

more  or  less  in  abeyance. 

The  use  of  the  nascent  chlorid-of-ammonium  \^\\ov  caused  by  the  union 
of  the  fumes  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  water  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  devised  by  Vereker,  Lewin,  or  Kerr  is  doubtless  of  considerable 
value:  the  way  in  which  it  acts  is  probably  not  yet  determined,  but  the 
membranes  assume  a  more  normal  condition  after  being  well  bathed  with  its 
white  dense  cloud. 

Douches. — Douches  are  of  great  value  when  properly  used,  but  are 
liable  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  introduction  of  a  solid  stream  of 
water  by  whatever  means  is  antagonized  perhaps  overmuch  by  aurists,  because 
of  the  liability  to  force  the  fluid  into  the  middle  ear.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  ^intelligent  patients  may  be  able,  under  explicit  directions  and 
by  experience,  to  so  use  the  douche  that  it  may  be  of  greatest  value,  especially 
in  cases  of  atrophic  rhinitis  or  other  less  offensive  purulent  conditions.  The 
very  hot  douche  may  be  of  use  in  its  poultice  action  to  reduce  inflammations 
in  the  nose  which  cause  such  inflammatory  states  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  as 
recommended  by  Bosworth  ;  but  the  rule  should  be  laid  down  that  the 
douche  should  always  be  introduced  through  the  narrower  nostril  and  that 
the  act  of  swallowing  should  not  be  performed  during  the  passage  of  the 
stream ;  and  after  its  use  that  the  fluid  should  be  hawked  away  from  the 
naso-pharynx  before  blowing  the  nose ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  Politzer 
air-douche  should  not  be  used  until  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed.     It  is 

Srobable,  however,  that  after  the  membranes  have  been  soaked  by  the  use  of  the 
ouche,  the  patient  may  be  more  susceptible  to  cold  in  going  out  into  the  open 
air  in  tlie  colder  weather.  The  solutions  to  be  used  in  the  douche  are  usually 
those,  such  as  Dobell's  and  Seller's,  which  have  alkaline  and  antiseptic 
properties.  They  should  be  of  such  strength  as  not  to  produce  smarting  or 
tingling  of  the  membranes  and  should  be  at  the  body  temperature  or  higher ; 
about  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  is  the  proper  strength.  The  small  elevation 
of  the  reservoir  is  important;  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  should  not  be  over 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  orifice  of  the  nose.  The  patient  should  also  be 
cautioned  never  to  use  the  douche  carelessly  or  in  haste ;  for  one  lapse  might 
destroy  the  middle  ear  for  life. 

The  external  application  of  cold  and  heat  is  often  serviceable  in  inflam- 
matory states  of  the  nose  or  of  the  throat.  After  injury  an  extreme  cellulitis 
may  be  kept  under  by  cold  compresses  on  the  nose.     Acute  tonsillitis  may 
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be  aborted  by  holding  an  ice-bag  behind  and  under  the  angle  of  the  ja? 
Acute  laryngitis,  even  to  the  extent  of  inflammatory  edema,  may  also 
aborted  or  kept  under  by  the  ice-bag  or  by  Leiter's  coil  (cold)  around  th 
front  of  tlie  neck.  The  application  of  heat  to  the  tonsils  and  throat,  in  th 
form  of  the  poultice  or  coil,  is  often  very  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  requir 
no  comment. 

Powders. — The  use  of  these  agents  in  the  nose  is  not  physiological, 
cause  of  its  function  to  get  rid  of  foreign  bodies  by  sneezing,  nypersecretioc 
and  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelia.     Hence,  the  general  use  of  snuff 
because  they  "  clear  the  head  "  is  calculated  to  entail  congestion  and  hypei 
nutrition,  especially  in  the  common  form  of  catarrh  of  which  patients  con 
plain,  which  is  generally  that  of  a  slight  hypertrophy  or  engorgement ;  the 
should  be  forbidden,  since  they  tend  to  increase  the  evil.     Bland  antisept: 
powders,  however,  can  often  be  used  to  advantage  after  operations  or  in 
where  there  is  superficial  loss  of  substance  in   the  nose,  or  even  where  onF 
the  cilia  seem  to  be  absent.     Such  substances  as  iodoform,  dermatol, 
and  their  congeners,  which  have  become  so  numerous  of  late,  may  be  of  vali 
in  these  cases,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  starch  or  bismuth  or  even  compouc 
stearate  of  zinc.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  as  in  the  ear,  i 
insoluble  powder  sometimes  hinders  the  proliferation  of  the  mucous  met 
brane  to  cover  a  defect.     In  these  cases,  therefore,  insoluble  powders  shou 
not  be  used  ;  but  they  should  be  of  such  material  that  by  the  heat  ai 
moisture  of  the  nose  they  will  be  melted  into  an  oil  or  syrup. 

The  use  of  powders  in  the  larynx  probably  does  not  in  most  cases  coi 
pensate  for  the  discomfort  which  they  cause ;  but  the  antiseptic  powders  aKZ'  :^dd 
those  having  a  specific  action,  such  as  iodoform  and  its  congeners,  are  valuab  -^r^^le 
in  ulcerative  conditions  of  this  organ. 

The  best  powder-blower  for  the  nose  is  one  manufactured  by  the  Davi 
son  Co.,  known  as  Xo.  192. 

Pigrments. — The  name  of  these  substances  is  legion — and  is  continual 
being  added  to — but  the  one  substance  which  has  lasted  through  mai 
periods  of  antagonism,  and  which  is  now  probably  the  most  universally  us< 
especially  in  Germany,  is  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  various  strengtlu  -s^ 
this  has  a  slightly  astringent,  strongly  antiseptic,  and  somewhat  stimulati^c^^^^^"^? 
action.  It  (^an  be  applied — except  in  the  nose — to  all  the  parts  of  the  upf^w^HHEH^^r 
mucous  membranes.  It  is  best  applied  to  the  naso-pharynx  and  larj^nx  i^  ^" 
strength  from  2  to  8  per  cent. ;  and  may  be  used  even  to  12  per  cent,  in  tl;^  ^'^^ 
larynx  and  on  tlie  tonsils.  It  is  best,  of  course,  to  begin  with  mild  solutia/7£==^  ^^^ 
and  work  up.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  some-- 
tinios  pnMliices  ceruleanism  ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  at  least  one  case  where 
a  d(»op-brown  |)i^mentation  of  the  membranes  and  a  dull  coloration  of  the 
skin  was  attril>ut(*(l  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  throat ;  fortunately 
these  casivs  arc  of  extreme  rarity. 

Where  an  astringent  efieet  is  sought  for,  as  in  pharyngitis,  solutions  of 
tannin,  GO  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  glycerin  ;  of  the  subsulphate  of  iron,  40  grs.  to 
the  oz.  of  water ;  of  sulphate  of  zine,  10  to  30  grs.  to  the  oz.  of  n-ater  (also 
used  as  a  spray),  may  !>e  mentioned  among  others  as  of  considerable  value. 
It  is  probal)le  that  th(»  use*  of  astrintrents  in  the  nose,  such  as  tannin  or  iron, 
even  in  tlicir  str(>ng  sohitions,  are  productive  of  more  discomfort  to  the 
pati(»nt  than  of  benefit  to  his  condition  ;  much  better  results  may  \ye  obtaine<l 
l)v  the  use  of  caustics. 

As  stiuiulating  pigments  may  be  mentioned  tincture  of  iodin  from  10  to 
oO  per  <'ent.   in  glycerin,  which   may  be  of  value  in  various  states  of  the 
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pharynx  characterized  by  sluggish  secretion.  Some  have  recommended  a 
saturated  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether  in  such  conditions.  The  pigment 
selected  should  be  applied  by  a  brush ;  various  kinds  are  recommended^  but 
probably  the  most  efhcacious  is  that  made  by  twisting  a  pledget  of  cotton  on 
the  roughened  end  of  a  metallic  applicator.  In  all  manufactured  brushes 
there  is  the  element  of  uncleanliness,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  part  containing 
the  hair  is  apt  to  injure  the  membrane  Avith  which  it  comes  in  contact.  In 
Grermany  a  form  of  forceps,  such  as  BaginskJ(^s,  is  frequently  used  to  hold  the 
saturated  pledget  of  cotton ;  but  they  are  unwieldy  and  have  no  advantages 
over  the  cotton  firmly  wound  upon  a  roughened  stilet.  One  of  the  great  dis- 
advantages of  the  brush  is  that  the  hairs,  one  or  all,  may  be  left  in  the  throat 
of  the  patient.    This  can  never  occur  with  a  cotton  applicator  properly  made. 

Tampons. — In  atrophic  rhinitis  the  Gottstein  tampon,  either  dry  or  sat- 
urated with  a  stimulating  solution,  has  been  very  much  advocated.  It  pro- 
duces its  effect  by  extreme  irritation,  which  brings  on  a  hyperemia  and,  there- 
fore, greater  nourishment  of  the  parts.  The  principle  is  doubtless  correct. 
The  small  pledget  of  cotton  or  tampon  soaked  with  a  4  to  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  cocain  (to  which  has  been  added  4  or  5  grs.  of  resorcin  to  the  oz. — 
which  not  only  preserves  the  fluid  but  seems  to  prevent  constitutional  effects) 
and  accurately  applied  to  the  atrophied  turbinals  is  also  of  great  value  in 
these  states.  The  first  effect  of  the  cocain  is  to  exsanguinate  the  parts ;  the 
second  is  to  paralyze  the  vessels  and  so  to  induce  a  passive  hyperemia  which 
lasts  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  increases  the  nourishment  of  the  parts 
without  the  disagreeable  effect  of  the  Gottstein  tampon. 

Cocain. — To  this  drug  the  rhinologist  is  indebted  for  the  opening  of  his 
whole  field ;  but  on  account  of  its  secondary  action  and  its  constitutional 
effects  its  use  should  be  restricted  to  diagnostic  purposes.  It  should  not  be 
prescribed  for  the  patient's  personal  use,  and  may  be  said  to  have  no  thera- 

Eeutic  value  except  in  cases  of  atrophic  rhinitis,  as  mentioned  above.  When^ 
owever,  in  the  later  stages  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
larynx,  deglutition  becomes  excruciatingly  painful,  it  may  be  used  to  enable 
the  patient  to  eat  with  more  comfort  and  so  keep  up  his  nourishment.  The 
formation  of  the  cocain  habit,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
drug-habits,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  although  fortunately  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  common  among  patients. 

In  the  first  congestion  of  a  cold  it  may  be  of  use  to  establish  nasal  respi- 
ration; but  if  the  result  is  not  permanent  after  one  or  two  trials  its  use 
should  not  be  continued.  It  is  without  doubt  true  that  the  continued  use  of 
cocain  produces  a  state  of  engorgement  and  hypertrophy  which  is  most 
intractable.  The  great  advantage  of  cocain  in  producing  anemia  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  nasal  structures — as  well  as  anesthesia — does  not  seem  to  be  shared 
by  the  new  drug  .lately  brought  to  notice,  eucain.  The  fact  that  the  latter 
produces  engorgement  and  hyj)ereniia  will  probably  prevent  its  coming  into 
general  use  in  the  nose.  Menthol  has  a  mildly  anesthetic  action — e,  </.,  in  5 
to  10  per  cent,  solutions  in  oily  menstrua,  and  may  be  useful  in  some  cases 
of  painful  deglutition,  but  cannot  take  the  place  of  cocain. 

Lozengres  and  Troches. — Certain  substances  are  with  advantage  put  into 
this  form  :  the  drug  makes  a  solution  or  mixture  with  the  saliva  and  accom- 
plishes the  object  desired.  For  stimulating  purposes,  when  the  throat  feels 
rough  and  uncomfortable,  the  various  combinations  of  chlorid  of  ammonium 
are  very  useful ;  among  these  may  be  commended  those  made  after  the  formula 
of  the  London  Throat  Hospital  Pharmacojieia,  with  black-currant  paste; 
and  those  compounded  with  cubebs  and  licorice  or  with  guaiacum,  made  by 
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various  pharmaceutical  chemists,  may  be  mentioned.     Antisepsis  is  by  this  ^rr-ja 
method  often  carried  out  most  eflSciently  in  cases  of  foul  mouth  or  laeunai — ^  j 
tonsillitis,  or  even  in  mild  cases  of  streptococcus  or  diphtheritic  throats  by^;;^-^v 
use  of  tablets  of  the  bichlorid  of  mercury  yuVir  ^  yiir  8^*>  ^  made  by*,^-  ^v 
Fraser,  Wyeth,  and  others.     Tablets  of  these  strengths  are  not  disagreeables^  ^^\e 
to  the  taste,  and  should  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth  every  one  to  four  hours^  t., "ji^, 
thus  converting  the  saliva  into  an  antiseptic  solution  of  more  or  less  strength.  MM:M^\' 
In  acute  tonsillitis  may  be  recf)mmended  here  the  small  tablet,  made  ^y^^zM  by 
Fraser  and  others,  called  **  tonsillitis  tablets,'*  containing  aconite  and  bella-jLs#.ki- 
donna  to  influence  the  circulation,  and  the  red  iodid  of  mercury  as  an  anti-i  :#- anti- 
septic;  probably  this  iodid  of  mercury  is  more  powerfully  antiseptic  thaix  jsffian 
the  bichlorid,  and  ^\^  gr.  in  each  tablet  is  not  too  much  to  be  given  ever^-x^^^ry 
two  to  four  hours.     In  mild  inflammatory  conditions  where  there  is  considers -^^Mer- 
able  annoying  irritation  of  the  fauces,  the  tablets  of  "red  gum"  or  othe ^^ ^^'che^ 
astringent  drugs  may  be  used  with  advantage.     After  the  irritation  produce^-^^^:>  iced 
by  smoking,  chlorid  of  ammonium  and  red  gum  have  l)een  often  given  t**        m  to 
advantage. 

The  almost  universal  remedy  in  this  form  is  chlorate  of  potash,  whiclrf  ^:>£ich, 
given  in  all  states  of  the  throat,  is  almost  as  often  given  erroneouslv.  ThiiM^nhis 
drug  is  supposed  to  be  taken  into  the  circulation  and  eliminated  by  tiiM^dl-  the 
salivary  glands  and  mucous  glands  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx ;  it  therefor':rorVore 
increases  the  activity  of  the  blood-supply  of  these  regions,  and  hence  should X^SLPOuld 
not  be  given  in  acute  inflammatory  states.  In  cases,  however,  of  dry  pharynn  ^^-ryn- 
gitis,  where  there  is  more  or  less  lack  of  vSecretion — the  chronic  inflammator-Mcz^dtoiy 
thickening  producing  an  engorgement  and,  therefore,  sluggish  action — i\kw  miM  :^  this 
drug  generally  finds  its  rational  thenn)eutic  use. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  some  drugs  seem  to  have  a  specific  aetiocr^M^Jtioo 
on  the  membranes  of  the  upper  air-passages :  for  example,  the  iodids  irM  m       in- 
creiise  their  circulation  and  glandular  action;  belladonna  diminishes  the-^»^rfte/r 
secretion,  and  may  be  used  when,  as  in  an  early  coryza,  it  is  desirable  to  fitco^:^  ^top 
the  mu(M)Us  flow.      Quinin,  arsenic,  nux    vomica,  and  other  tonics  are  cxr^        of 
value  in  those  cases  of  engorgement  of  tlie  nasal  mucous  membranes  whe:  -s:»  •ero 
the  vaso-inotor    system  seems  to  liave  lost    its  tone.      Iodids  seem  also  ^  to 

increase  the  secTetion  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  so  that  they  may  be  givc^^-^'e^n 
where  an  expectonint  effect  is  desirable. 

Massage  is  recommended,  notably  by  some*  German  authors.     In  atroph  ^r  '^  ^^ 
rhinitis  a  stroking  or  vibratory   massage   has    been    recommended   (by   ^^^^^^^' 
Bnium)  and   mucli  claimed  for  it ;  but  Rosenberg  '  considers  it  of  doubtfi^ 
value,  altlioii<^h    some   good  effects    have    been  observed.     A    probe-tipper 
applicator  is  wound  witli  cotton  which  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  tinctni 
of  iodin   in  <rly<rrin,  I    |)art  to  4  or  8,  or  in  an  ointment  containing  iodin 
and  applieel  to  tlu^  in<'rnl)rane  in  this  manner.     The  object  here  is  an  increase- 
blo(Kl-supj)ly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tampon.     Laker  recommends  a  similii 
procedure  in  dry  laryngitis.      In  paralvsis,  muscle- weakness,  and  neuralgic' 
massage  is  recommended  by  M.  S<*hmidt  and  others. 

Electricity  is  doubtless  of  greater  value  in  these  conditions,  either  us 
as  the  faradic,  induced  vibnitorv  current,  or  as  the  interrupted  constant  gal-    — 
vanic  current.      Klectrituty  may  be  used,  by  means  of  the  double  electrode  of 
V.  Zienissen,  on  the  muscles  of  the  velum  palati,  fauces,  or  in  the  lar\'nx ;  or 
more  coinfortal)Iy  by  the  ordinary  single  electnKle,  the  katho<]e  (jf)  being 
plac^l  on  the  area  to  be  treated,  and  tlie  anode  (P)  by  a  sponge  electrode  at 
the  outside  of  the  throat  or  back  of  the  neck.     In  diphtheritic  paralysis,  in  i 
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the  weak  muscular  action  of  the  late  persisting  puerile  voice,  in  the  fatigued 
larynx  of  singers,  especially  after  a  cold,  these  procedures  are  of  great  value, 
:he  strength  of  the  current  being  regulated  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient, 
faradization  of  the  whole  larynx  may  also  be  accomplished  by  pressing  a 
^mall  electrode  deep  at  each  side  of  the  larynx,  or  by  placing  the  negative 
K)le  in  front  of  it  and  the  positive  pole  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  This  pro- 
cedure is  of  much  service  in  atonic  states  characterized  by  weak  voice,  caused 
>y  cold,  overuse,  or  vocal  strain,  and  similar  conditions. 

The  combination  of  massage  and  electricity  to  the  outside  of  the  larynx 
s  often  very  useful.  This  is  accomplished  by  clamping  the  negative  pole 
X)  the  right  hand  or  wrist  of  the  operator,  so  that  the  current  will  flow 
through  the  fingei^s,  and  placing  the  positive  pole  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
is  before  mentioned. 

Caustics. — In  the  use  of  these  destructive  agents  the  greatest  caution  is 
ba  be  advocated,  since  they  are  to  be  used  principally  in  the  nose  and  larynx. 
It  is  very  easy  to  remove  by  their  means  redundant  tissue ;  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  remove  just  enough  and  still  preserve  the  functions  of  the  parts.  It 
should  be  the  rule  to  do  a  little  less  than  enough  rather  than  a  little  more, 
since  it  is  easy  to  burn  more,  but  not  to  restore  that  which  has  been  too 
eealously  destroyed. 

In  the  nose  first  was  used  glacial  acetic  and  fuming  nitric  acids,  but  being 
liquid,  their  action  was  difficult  to  control  and  they  have  deservedly  been 
reflated  to  the  past.  Next  comes  chromic  acid,  which  could  be  fused  on  a 
metallic  applicator  and  drawn  in  lines  along  the  turbinal  bodies.  Its  dis- 
agreeable odor,  its  active  deliquescence  and  too  powerful  action,  causing  a  deep 
wound  and  a  troublesotaie  slough  and  slow  healing,  have  been  disadvantages 
which  have  led  to  its  disuse.  It  is,  however,  the  best  agent  to  close  the  little 
bleeding  vessels  in  the  septal  ulcers  before  mentioned,  which  are  the  frequent 
cause  of  epistaxis. 

The  best  acids  for  caustic  action  are  without  doubt  the  monochloracetic  and 
the  trichlonicetic  acids.  These  act  practically  in  the  same  way  to  produce 
condensation  (Bosworth)  of  the  tissues  subjacent  to  the  area  of  their  applica- 
tion, the  former  having  a  little  more  powerful  effect  than  the  latter.  These 
acids  come  in  crystals  and  can  be  readily  fused  on  the  applicator  ;  or,  being 
slowly  deliquescent,  the  thick  liquid  can  be  taken  up  on  a  probe  very  finely 
wound  with  cotton  (the  excess  being  shaken  off),  and  this  will  have  almost 
the  same  caustic  value  as  the  former  method  and  is  easier  of  preparation. 
These  acids  have  the  great  advantage  that  the  slough  becomes  hygroscopic 
and  remains  on  the  site  of  the  applicsition  as  a  protective  covering,  like  a 
piece  of  wet  chamois  skin,  leaving  a  smooth  surface  on  removal.  After  the 
effect  of  the  cocain  has  subsided,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  pain  ;  but  it  is  not 
lasting,  and  is  far  less  than  after  the  use  of  chromic  and  glacial  acetic  acids. 

The  most  efficient  and  most  accurately  controllable  agent  in  this  class  is 
the  galvano-cautery ;  and  now  it  is  the  most  reliable,  since  the  rheostat  has 
been  perfected  and  the  Edison  street  current  can  be  brought  to  our  hand, 
enabling  us  to  discard  the  ever  troublesome  and  expensive  battery. 

This  powerful  agent  should  not  be  used  on  turbinals  presenting  a  tran- 
sient engorgement  from  atmospheric  irritation  or  vaso-motor  relaxation,  but 
only  upon  those  showing  true  hypertrophy  :  the  distinction  is  made  manifest 
by  cocain.  If  the  whole  turbinal  shrinks  down  to  a  minimum,  it  is  not 
hypertrophy ;  but  if  some  remains,  especially  if  it  is  pale,  flabby,  and  less 
easily  compressible,  then  it  is  a  true  hypertrophy  and  will  permit  the  use  of 
these  agents.     The  galvano-cautery  tip  can  be  used  in  two  ways  in  these 
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morbid  processes  and  products  in  the  crypts.  Unless  the  electric  point  is 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  these  crypts  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  treated, 
some  of  the  maieries  morbi  is  left  after  the  adhesive  inflammation  has  sealed 
the  outer  part  of  the  lumen  (there  is  the  same  objection  to  the  ordinary 
amputation  with  the  guillotine) ;  and  if  it  is  carried  to  the  bottom  it  comes 
too  near  the  capsule  and  the  large  vessels  lying  just  to  the  outside.  Enuclea- 
tion or  discission  (as  first  advocated  by  Hoffman  and  elucidated  by  the 
writer,  ^o«<on  Mediccd  and  Surgical  Joumalf  Oct  12  and  19,  1893)  seems 
much  more  rational.  Moreover,  the  galvano-caustic  method  of  reduction 
requires  several  sittings,  and  thus  keeps  the  throats  of  most  patients  in  a 
state  of  painful  inflammation  longer  than  does  discission,  which  may  need 
but  one  or  two  sittings. 

The  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  or  of  other  caustics  is  fortunately  not 
often  required  in  the  larynx,  but  may  be  indicated  in  some  cases  of  tumefac- 
tions. For  example,  lactic  acid  (40  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.)  has  been  very 
highly  praised  in  tubercular  nodules  and  ulcers ;  and  nitrate  of  silver,  fused 
on  Shrotter's  concealed  applicator,  in  papillomata  or  pachydermia  among 
others.  But  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  for  singers'  nodes  (pachydermia 
tuberosa)  as  advocated  is,  in  most  cases,  entirely  uncalled  for,  since  absolute 
rest  will  cause  their  disappearance  in  a  very  few  weeks,  with  much  less 
danger  to  the  delicate  edges  of  the  vocal  cords. 

PBOGNOSIS. 

The  question  is  often  asked  of  the  specialist,  "Can  my  catarrh  be 
cured?"  or  "Can  it  be  cured  permanently?"  The  first  of  these  ques- 
tions can  generally  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  except  in  some  very 
bad  cases  of  atrophic  nasal  catarrh  or  of  destructive  specific  ozena;  and  the 
second  also  in  the  affirmative,  as  truly  as  in  any  other  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  Recurrences  are  to  be  expected  or  to  be  guarded 
against  in  most  ills  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir,  except  perhaps  death  or 
those  which  can  be  permanently  shut  out  by  surgical  measures,  such  as  enu- 
cleation of  an  eye,  or  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  removal  of  the  appendix 
vermiformis :  then  why  not  a  recurrence  of  catarrhal  conditions  to  be 
brought  on  by  the  ^me  means  as  previous  attacks?  But  it  is  altogether^ 
probable  that  if  all  contacts  are  abolished  in  the  nose  by  removal  of  extrane- 
ous growths  and  by  reduction  of  abnormal  swellings  of  normal  structures 
without  destroyine:  the  functions  of  the  parts,  so  as  to  establish  the  habit  of 
noee-breathing ;  if  purulent  cavities  are  drained  and  allowed  to  heal,  whether 
of  the  accessory  sinuses  or  other  sources  of  pus  emptying  into  the  nose;  if 
caries  or  necrosis  of  hard  or  soft  parts  can  be  stopped  and  their  products 
removed  so  as  to  be  no  longer  the  source  of  irritation  as  foreign  bodies ;  if 
bad  habits  are  corrected  and  the  daily  life  brought  into  rational  physiological 
channels ;  if  troublesome  or  deleterious  dyscrasia  and  diatheses  can  be  elim- 
inated or  held  in  abeyance — then  probably  the  symptoms  of  catarrh  can  be 
abolished.  So  that  in  most  cases  the  patient  may  be  promised  that  he  can 
be  cured  or.  If  not  cured,  made  so  much  better  that  he  will  consider  himself 
cured,  till  by  his  own  carelessness  or  misfortune  causes  operate  to  induce  a 
new  manifestation  of  his  trouble. 

These  same  questions  are  almost  always  asked  by  anxious  parents  when 
hyperplasia  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  has  been  discovered  in  their  children. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  an  affirmative  answer  can  always  be  given,  pro- 
vided the  nares  are  unobstructed  and  the  habit  of  nasal  respiration  is  imme- 
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diately  established.     No  statistics  are  at  hand ;  but  it  is  probably  true  tl — <^ 
habit  and  hypertrophic  nasal  obstruction  are  the  great  factors  operative         ^ 
cases  of  recurrence.     Per  contra^  given   an  obstructed   nose  and  aden^^JA^ 
vegetations,  it  is  often  safe  to  give  the  prognosis  that  the  latter  may  iihiiM      i^^T 
disappear  or  cease  from  troubling,  provided  they  are  not  too  old  and  hard,  ,.^.  .,  ^^ 
the  former  is  restored  to  normal  caliber  and  mouth-breathing  stopped.     T  '^^Ito 
desirable  result  has  been  attained  in  the  practice  of  the  writer  more  tkril-zhan 
once ;   and  the  cases  of  recurrence  which  have  formerly  come  under  his 

observation  were  in  children  Avith  obstructed  noses  or  whose  parents  did  ■:         not 
insist  on  nasal  respiration. 

In  closing  this  article,  a  word  as  to  the  danger  of  too  much  or  too  radif  flical 
surgical  interference  in  the  upper  air-passages  deserves  a  place.  Destructr*:^^tion 
(  of  tissue  in  the  nose  should  be  limited  to  the  hard  parts  as  much  as  possibdi^  S-.ible. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  remove  the  lower  turbinals  except  for  necroa^zz^-osis, 
■  although  much  of  their  covering  may  be  redundant.  The  posterior  ends  nrH=K  may 
be  amputated,  the  middle  and  anterior  ends  may  be  prodded  and  scoK^ij^ored 
with   the     cautery   and    any    excrescences    removed,   but   not    enough  m    to 

shrivel  them  into  cicatricial  masses  without  function.  The  whri'^hole 
body  even  may  be  bent  downward  and  outward  on  its  attachment  \M1  like 
a  hinge,  but  it  is  protested  that  it  should  not  be  destroyed  nor  remox'-;^  ^ved. 
Atrophic  rhinitis,  dry,  crusty,  malodorous  catarrh,  pharyngitis  sicca,  ^  and 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  surfaces  lower  down  threaten  the  victim  of  sw^^  such 
mistaken  zeal,  if  not  immediately,  surely  in  the  near  future.  The  midE:^  Jddie 
turbinal  is  functionally  less  important  and  may  even  be  removed  with  less 

danger  of  future  evil  when  it  suffers  edematous  mucous  degeneration  •  (so- 

called)  or  caries,  or  becomes  cystic  and  enlarged,  causing  painful  disturbaa^^^-ance 
of  the  fifth  nerve  by  pressure.     'Twere  better  to  reduce  its  size  by  the  v^^^^^-ari^ 
ous  means  suggested,  but  even  then    its  ability  to  keep  its  surface  cM.   -leoD 
should  not  be  impaired. 

It  is  significant,  as  Chapell  and  others  have  shown,  that  even  by  ordinc=3aiy 
operations  in  the  nose  in  cortain   individuals  reflex  neurosis  may  be  set  up, 

prodiicinti^  exa^rge rated  nervous  symptoms  especially  as  to  the  nose  it^^self, 
inability  to  apply  the  mind,  and  even  melancholic  depression.  Perhap^^  in 
no  branch  of  surgery,  then,  is  there  more  need  of  caution  than  in  this  reg^i^on. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  naso-pharynx  shc^  LWd 
not  be  removed  with  the   pharyngeal   tonsil,  nor  the  pillars  of  the  fai_r^<=5^ 
with  the  faucial  tonsil,  nor  in  the  larynx  should  the  delicate  edges  of       "^  "^ 
vocal  cords  be  injured,  nor  other  part  wounded  so  that  cicatricial  bands  r^^"^  f^ 
impair  its  slnipe  or  movements.     In  fine,  in  all  this  region  of  the  upper  ^:^     \^ 
passages,  the  operator  should  have  ever  in  mind  the  inflexible  rule  thaCr-  I* 

he  cannot   roach  the  perfection  of  his  ideals,  he  certainly  must  make     '^^-  "^ 
patient  no  worse  in  any  particular. 
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ACUTE  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NOSE 

By  WILLIAM   E.  CASSELBERRY,  M.  D., 

OF  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


Acute  Rhinitis. — Acute  rhinitis,  or  coryza,  colloquially  termed  "cold 
in  the  head/*  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  sub- 
mucous tissues  of  the  nasal  cavities,  the  naso-pharynx  being  usually  likewise 
involved,  at  least  to  some  degree.  It  not  infrequently  affects  the  ears,  via 
the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  is  prone  to  extend  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
bronchioles.  This  sequence  may  on  occasion  be  reversed,  the  rhinitis  follow- 
ing an  initial  inflammation  in  the  lower  respiratory  tract ;  or  the  whole  sur- 
face may  become  inflamed  at  one  time.  Also,  the  maxillary,  frontal,  and 
sphenoid  sinuses  and  the  ethmoid  cells,  being  cavities  immediately  contigu- 
ous to  the  nasal  chambers  proper,  can  rarely  wholly  escape ;  and  at  times 
one  or  more  of  them  may  present,  as  a  complication,  an  acute  sinusitis  far 
more  grave  than  the  original  rhinitis. 

Etiology. — While  local  inflammation  is  the  salient  feature  of  an  acute 
"cold  in  the  head,"  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  fundamental  disorder  of 
the  nerve-centers  leading  to  vaso-motor  paresis  is  associated  therewith. 
Reasoning  from  analogy  and  from  pathology  and  clinical  history,  one  must 
regard  acute  suppurative  rhinitis  as  an  infection  by  pathogenic  micro-organ- 
isms, although  germs  specific  to  this  particular  form  of  suppuration  have  not 
as  yet  bi^n  identified.  However,  certain  local  and  constitutional  conditions 
seem  to  favor  infection,  and  the  latter  ensues  finally  under  the  influence  of 
vascular  disturbAuce  which  has  been  excited  by  some  sort  of  exposure. 

1.  Chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  obstructive  deformities  of  the  septum, 
and  adenoid  vegetations  probably,  by  maintaining  local  congestion  and  steno- 
sis, favor  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  rhinitis. 

2.  Extreme  bodily  fatigue  or  nervous  exhaustion,  the  physical  lassitude 
engendered  by  excesses,  and  the  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  dyscrasice  render 
the  individual  more  vulnerable  upon  exposure.  The  habit  of  hot  bathing, 
especially  previous  to  going  out  in  cold  weather,  is  a  prolific  underlying 
source  of  rhinitis.  These,  as  well  as  the  custom  by  many  of  wearing  too 
heavy  apparel  and  living  in  overheated  apartments,  seem  to  exert  a  softening 
influence  upon  the  bodily  surface,  lessening  its  resistance  to  draughts  and 
climatic  inequalities. 

3.  In  the  presence  of  such  local  or  constitutional  predisposing  conditions, 
acute  rhinitis  follows  certain  exposures  with  such  regularity  and  precision 
that  one  must  infer  a  causal  relationship  to  exist  between  chilling  of  the  body 
and  rhinitis.  A  draught  between  the  shoulders,  permitting  the  fi^et  or  other 
parts  of  the  body  to  become  cold  and  damp,  exposure  to  bleak  winds,  as  in 
driving  in  an  open  vehicle,  or  too  rapid  checking  of  the  perspiration,  causes 
through  the  intervention  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  i^stem  a  sudden  turges- 
cence  of  the  nasal  vessels,  especially  of  the  to**^ '       '        "^     In  the  majority 
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bodies  swollen.  At  times,  however,  especially  at  the  second  stage — that  of 
profuse  serous  discharge — the  turbinal  bodies  of  now  one  and  then  the  other 
side  may  appear  collapsed.  At  the  third  stage  quantities  of  muco-puruleut 
secretion  will  be  observed.    Posteriorly  the  conditions  and  aspects  are  similar. 

Diagnosis. — From  erysipelas,  acute  rhinitis  is  distinguished  by  the 
gravity  of  the  former  affection  and  the  erysipelatous  hue  which  will  gradually 
extend  over  the  lip  and  nose  externally.  The  nasal  irritation  from  a  foreign 
body  is  unilateral;  that  of  measles  is  indistinguishable  from  simple  acute 
rhinitis  until  the  cutaneous  eruption  appears ;  that  of  iodism  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  cutaneous  papules  and  will  promptly  cease  on  withdrawal  of  the 
drug.  Hay-fever  occurs  in  August  and  September ;  the  patient  will  perhaps 
have  a  history  of  previous  attacks,  and  in  any  event  the  sneezing,  burning, 
post-nasal  and  lachrymal  irritation  endure  without  diminution  or  change  for 
a  period  much  in  excess  of  simple  acute  rhinitis. 

Progrnosis. — Simple  acute  rhinitis,  uncomplicated  by  serious  implication 
of  the  collateral  sinuses  or  of  the  ear,  will  spontaneously  terminate  in  recovery 
in  from  five  to  fourteen  days.  Nevertheless  treatment  should  not  be  neglected, 
for  it  will  certainly  lessen  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  disease  and  tend 
to  prevent  complications  or  a  transition  into  chronic  nasal  catarrh. 

Treatment. — Sufferers  should  receive  the  benefit  both  of  immediate  treat- 
ment and  of  wise  prophylaxis.  At  the  time  of  an  attack  many  remedies  m-e 
of  real  service ;  but  a  multiplicity  of  recommendations  is  confusing  and  tends 
to  lessen  confidence  in  any  one  line  of  treatment.  I  will  therefore  describe 
simply  my  own  methods  of  dealing  with  these  cases.  " 

If  it  is  sought  to  abort  the  disorder,  a  single  average-sized  dose  of 
Dover's  powder  or  of  morphin  or  codein  is  given  at  bedtime,  also  a  laxative 
if  needed.  The  morphin  may  be  combined  with  atropin  to  advantage,  as  in 
the  customary  hypodermic  tablet — e,  7.,  morphin  sulphate,  gr.  ^,  and  atro- 
pin sulphate,  gr.  yl^.  The  patient  is  especially  well  covered  in  bed,  outside 
air  is  excluded,  and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  maintained  during  the 
night  at  60°  to  70°  F.  This  will  usually  result  in  a  slight  excess  of  secre- 
tion from  the  skin,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  produce  profuse  perspiration.  If 
a  decided  sudorific  effect  be  desired,  a  sort  of  "  Turkish  bath  may  be  extem- 
porized previous  to  retiring  by  seating  the  patient,  enveloped  in  a  blanket, 
upon  a  chair  beneath  which  a  small  lamp  is  caused  to  burn.  In  the  morning 
on  rising  three  ounces  of  Rubinat  saline  water  should  be  taken,  provided  a 
laxative  has  not  been  administered  the  night  before.  If  convenient,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  ladies,  confinement  to  the  house  for  a  day  or  two  will  insure  a 
prompt  recovery. 

Quinin  has  acquired  notoriety  among  laymen  as  an  abortifacient  agent ; 
but  it  is  unreliable,  and  seems  even  at  times  to  aggravate  the  condition. 
Cocain,  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  only  exceptionally  succeeds  in  actually  aborting 
the  disease,  although  it  affords  temporary  relief;  and  one  is  also  disappointed 
in  the  alleged  effects  of  antipyrin  similarly  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

During  the  course  of  the  affection  I  have  most  frequently  prescribed  pre- 
|Kired  "rhinitis-tablets"  (Dr.  Lincoln's  formula,  one-half  strength),  one  every 
two  hours,  which  are  composed  as  follows : 

^.     Ext.  belladonnae  fld.,  gr.  \    .008  ; 

Camphone,  gr.  \    .016; 

Quininse  sulph.,  gr.  \    .016. — M. 

although  other  remedies — e.  g,,  aconite,  potassium  bromid,  strychnin,  or 
codein — may   be    indicated    at   particular    stages ;    aconite    and    potassium 
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bromid  early  when  there  is  fever,  and  strychnin  later  to  stimulate  the  pa^^er 
tic   vaso-motor    system.      Codein   or   morphin   conjoined   with   atropin       V^ 
small  doses  is  serviceable  when  there  is  a  harassing  cough  ;  and  even  for   "ttb^ 
rhinitis  itself  during  the  first  few  days  it  would  be  an  excellent  remedy  i^H  \l 
were  not  for  well-known  objections  to  its  continuous  or  general  use. 

Local  treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  following  mixti:3njLre8 
render  satisfactory  service  by  atomization : 


^. 


Spray  No.  1. 
Menthol,                                     gr.j 

,065; 

Ol.  eucalypti,                               TTliij 
Ol.  gaultheriae,                            TTliij 
Sodii  bicarbonatis,                      gr.  xv 

.2; 
.2; 

1.; 

Sodii  boratis,                               gr.  xv 

1.; 

Glycerini,                                  ^  siij 
Aquae,                           q.  s.  ad.,  5] 

12.; 
32.— M. 

Sig. — Dilute,  adding  one  teaspoonful  of  medicine  to  one  ounce  of  we 
water  for  use  as  a  spray. 


xrtn 


^. 


Spray 

No.  2. 

/ 

Menthol, 

gr-j 

.065; 

Ol.  pini  pumilionis, 
Ol.  gaultheriae. 

TTl  v 

.35; 

miij 

.2; 

Ol.  eucalypti, 

muj 

.2; 

"  Benzoinol," 

Sss 

15.; 

"Oilvaselin,"^ 

q.s. 

ad., 

<n 

32.-M. 

Sig. — Use  with  a  double-bulb  (Davidson)  atomizer,  either  alone  or  follow- 
ing the  use  of  Spray  No.  1. 


In  office 


cent 
turn 


practice  it  is  quite  customary  to  spray  first  with  a  i  per 
solution  of  cocain,  followed  in  five  minutes  by  Spray  No.  1,  and  this  in 
by  the  emollient  Spray  No.  2. 

At  home  either  Spray  No.  1  or  Spray  No.  2  or  both  may  be  used  every 
three  hours  or  according  to  convenience. 

To  Spray  No.  1  can  be  added  a  minute  quantity  of  cocain  hydiochlorate 
equal  to  \  per  cent,  when  diluted ;  but  then  care  must  be  observe!  not  to  use 
the  spray  with  greater  frequency  than  every  two  or  three  hours,  as  the  too 
frequent  use  of  even  diluted  solutions  of  cocain  in  the  nose  results  in  a  re- 
actionary turgescence  of  the  conchae  and,  in  susceptible  individuals,  in  sys- 
temic disorder  of  the  nervous  system  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action. 
In  fact,  one  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  prescribing  or  placing  cocain  in 
the  hands  of  patients ;  for  the  sensations  engendere<l  by  its  nasal  use,  together 
with  the  'cerebral  stimulation  by  absorption  through  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  so  enticing  as  to  tempt  the  patient  not  only  to  too  frequent  and 
profuse  use  of  the  substance  for  the  time  being,  but  also  to  the  formation  of 
a  chronic  cocain  habit. 

For  young  children,  who  are  often  terrified  by  spraying,  may  be  substi- 
tuted a  small  syringe  or  an  onlinary  medicine-dropper  used  as  a  syringe,  with 
which  to  project  gently  either  of  these  spray  solutions  through  the  nostrils. 
All  solutions  for  nasal  use  should  be  somewhat  warm. 

Of  the  many  vapor  inhalations  I  would  mention  camphorated  steam  as  a 
domestic  remedy  of  power.     It  is  conveniently  used  by  placing  a  pint  of 

*  By  **  oil  vuKclin  "  is  meant  the  yellow  opalescent  oil  free  from  kerosene  odor. 
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steaming  hot  water  in  a  glass  fruit-jar  and  adding  two  drachms  of  spirit  of 
camphor :  a  funnel,  preferably  of  glass,  is  then  inverted  to  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  jar,  and  the  rising  steam  is  inhaled  through  the  nostrils  as  it  escapes 
from  the  small  end  of  the  funnel.  So  used,  especially  during  the  evening  for 
a  half  hour,  it  conduces  to  a  comfortable  night^s  rest  and  facilitates  recovery. 
The  inhalation  of  steam  through  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water  is  another 
domestic  expedient.  The  vapor  from  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  carbolic  acid,  and  cologne,  inhaled  from  cotton 
stuffed  into  a  paper  cornucopia,  conduces  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer,  as  do 
pocket-inhalers  which  contain  menthol  or  its  combinations. 

When  intumescence  of  the  turbinal  bodies  continues  to  be  annoying 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  actual  acute  inflammation,  immediate  relief  will 
be  aflTorded  by  two  skilfully-made  electro-cauterizations  after  the  manner 
much  in  vogue  for  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis. 

Prophylaxis. — Those  who  are  exposed  to  climatic  inequalities,  and  who 
would  at  the  same  time  escape  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  rhinitis,  should 
seek  in  their  mode  of  life  to  conserve  and  increase  a  natural  resistance.  To 
this  end,  no  hygienic  detail  is  of  greater  imjx)rtance  than  the  habit  of  cold 
bathing  immediately  on  rising  in  the  morning.  The  bath  may  be  of  the 
plunge,  shower,  or  wet-towel  variety,  with  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  56°  F.,  taken  in  a  reasonably  warm  room  and  followed  by  friction  with  a 
linen  crash  towel,  and  this  by  brief  calisthenic  exercises.  Patients  who  have 
a  fancied  repugnance  to  cold  water  are  directed  to  commence  by  simply  rub- 
bing the  whole  surface  of  the  body  quickly  with  a  wet  crash  towel.  The 
cold  bath  invigorates  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  accustoms  the  cutaneous 
surface  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  generally  augments  the  bodily  tone. 
This  "  hardening  process,"  to  get  the  best  effect,  should  be  supplemented  by 
regular  and  persistent  open-air  exercise  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  When 
properly  clad  even  delicate  patients  may  safely  be  discouraged  from  omit- 
ting their  outings  simply  because  it  rains,  snows,  or  blows.  To  remain 
indoors  because  of  trifling  inclemency  in  the  weather  means  at  certain 
seasons  an  uninterrupted  confinement  to  hot  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  for 
days  at  a  time,  with  all  the  softening  effects  that  such  a  mode  of  life 
invokes. 

As  to  clothing,  it  is  a  golden  rule  to  keep  comfortable,  avoiding  an  excess 
of  raiment  even  more  assiduously  than  a  deficiency ;  and  changing  even  to 
the  underwear  as  frequently  as  require<l  by  variations  of  temperature.  For 
instance,  on  a  sultry  late  November  day  it  is  certainly  less  hazardous  to 
rechange  to  lighter  wear  than  to  endure  the  general  relaxation  incidental  to 
being  overclaa.  Even  in  winter,  extra-thick  underwear  is  undesirable  for 
those  who  live  chiefly  indoors,  a' light  grade  of  good  woollen  material,  supple- 
mented by  varying  grades  of  outer  clothing  and  overcoats,  being  best.  For 
spring  and  fall  a  still  lighter  article  either  of  good  merino  or  wool,  and  for 
midsummer  balbriggan  or  even  gauze,  is  suitable  for  the  ordinarily  robust 
individual.  Chest^protectors  are  abominations,  and  neck-mufflers  are  per- 
missible only  on  extreme  exposure.  Ordinarily  leather  will  not  keep  out 
moisture ;  and  wet  or  even  damp  feet  in  cold  weather,  endured  for  hours 
without  opportunity  to  change,  is  a  prolific  cause  of  "  colds."  A  protective 
overshoe,  as  low  as  will  answer  the  purpose  and  removed  on  passing  indoors, 
is  therefore  a  necessity. 

Living  apartments  and  offices  should  not  be  heated  beyond  70°  to  72°  F., 
and  means  should  be  provided  for  reasonable  ventilation  and  for  imparting  to 
hot  air  a  d^ree  of  humidity ;  however,  when  the  other  conditions  alx>ve 
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y  also  in  the  nose  the  presence  of  a  few  such  baeilli  d<:>es  not  render 
;  certain  ttiat  tliey  eor^stitiite  the  respjnsihle  caiiMe  of  the  nienibranoiis  rhin- 
itisj.  In  this  eoimeetionj  Dr.  \V.  H.  (Jross,'  of  tlie  Cliikhx^rrs  Hosjntal  of 
Boston,  pre.sents  vahiahle  eurruhonitive  rvitkiice.  \\'eekly  euUnrc  exatnina- 
tions  were  inatk^  from  tlie  normal  thnntts  and  noses  of  WW  elnldren,  tlie 
Kh4j<-LotHer  haeilhis  Ijehig  fonjid  in  H  per  eent.  of  tlie  t^is+'s.  Of  this 
nnniber  iIil*  nose  was  the  habitat  in  (>')  per  eent*  and  tlie  threat  in  35  i>er 
cent.     In  none  of  these  did  clinical  diphtheria  develop. 

However,  sinee  in  E(hniind  Mever's  tliirteeii  eases  all  tluj  Klebs-LofHur 
barilli  were  found  to  be  viriderit,  it  is  irnp<»ssil*h.^  to  escape  the  eoneltision 
that  tliese  cases  at  least  were  of  diphtheritic  origio,  and  that  there  are  eoti- 
ditions  not  }'et  detinitely  known,  pertaining  to  the  ivsistanee  of  the  individnal 
or  to  the  degree  of  vinilenee  and  mnnl>er  of  the  micro-organisms,  which 
determine  a  wide  variation  from  the  iisnal  (*hnical  pietnri!  of  nasid  diphtheria. 
Until  these  emMlitions  are  better  understood  s\iv\\  casi'S  will  he  found  classed 
under  tlie  desijTuatiua  *' nieuihrantuis  I'hiuitis;''  allliiuii^h  it  is  expcete<l  that 
in  the  imniediatc  I'nture  tiie  ^^cuend  term  '*  diphtlieria  **  will  liave  apjvropri- 
atcd   niost  of  them  for  its  t>wii. 

Etiology. — From  an  etioh^gic  point  of  view  one  niav  the  re  tore  divide  so- 
calh'd  niembrantuis  rhinitis  into  two  types :  diphtheritic  and  ntvn-dipbtheritie. 
Corroborative  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  diphtheritic  type  of  mein- 
bninous  rhinitis  with  true  diphtheria  is  oeeasionally  obtainable  in  a  definite 
history  of  exposure  to  infeetiim  while  in  attendance  upon  diphtheria  patients. 

Case  Z— Miaa —^ — - — ,  a  trained  mime,  apf>lied  tV>r  treatment  at  8t,  Luke'^  Honnitah 
oomplaiDing  of  ob.Htraetion  of  the  left  no^trib  wli it'll  «hc  Jiad  at  tirst  attributeu  U\  a 
"cold.**  The  iuflaunnatiim  had  eommeiiced  while  iihe  wslh  aurwing  a  diphtheria  patient, 
Hnd  she  had  been  under  the  treatment  of  her  |tatieat'»  physician  for  about  eight  day». 
During  that  time  the  psia^age  wan  oa/hided  by  a  white  membranoar*  exudate,  piecei^  nf 
which  were  detached  by  tbrrepy  and  subjected  ti>  bacleriobigieal  examination,  aisoloBing^ 
Klebs-Ltifflcr  baeilli.  On  piTsoaal  examination  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day  the  venti* 
bule  of  the  none  and  the  up]»er  tin  were  JVnind  tumetied  and  incrnwtedby  an  excoriating 
dii^charge,  while  the  septa (n  mm  nntcrior  jmrt  nt  the  inferior  turbinal  body  were  still 
covefL^il  by  a  thin  whitish  exudate.  On  iiecount  of  the  swelling  it  waw  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  exact  extent  of  tlie  t'xndate;  but  none  wa?^  vi foible  by  posterior  rhinosc«*jdc 
examination.  A  culture  tnken  at  this  time  again  disclose*!  Klebs-Luffler  baeilli  niingied 
with  cocci.  The  right  no.'^tril,  while  somewhat  iaflaTued,  presented  no  exudate.  The 
patient  had  mit  complaiue<i  id*  any  constituttoniil  symptoms  whatever,  but  appeared 
wr)rii-*JUt  and  anemic:  ^he  hini  continued  her  nnrwing  duties  to  ihe  end  and  letl  the 
hospital  the  same  day  to  rest  at  her  own  home. 

Out-  IL — r>r.  8 .  a  young  jihysiejEia,  was  interne  at  the  Cldldren^H  Free  Ho<s- 

pit&l  of  Detroit  during  an  eiudemic  of  diphtheria.  A  few  days  after  the  eewsation  of 
this  continuous  ex|>osure  he  noticed  an  intlammati^m  in  ihe  left  nostril,  which  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  total  occlusion  by  swelling  and  a  white  exudate,  with  an  excori- 
ating di.^c  ha  rge.  He  stattnl  that  this  t^xudate  had  been  so  plentiful  that  i^hreds  could 
readily  be  detached.  He  was  examinetl  about  the  seventh  day,  at  which  time  the  mem- 
brane consisted  of  a  mere  film  c*»vering  an  cxc<>riated  surface  which  embraced  the  ve.sli- 
bule,  the  cartilaginous  t^ef^tum,  and  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  external  nai^al  wall,  extend- 
ing backward  not  exceeding  three  centimeters.  A  culture  was  taken  and  examined  by 
Dr.  Uebrmau,  of  the  Chicago  Health  I>e[»artment,  in  conjunction  with  his  assistant  and 
t  he  \  >at  i  e  n  t  k  i  m  sel  f,  \v  h  o  r  e  po  rtet!  t  h  e  ]i  re^se  n  ce  1 1  f  K I  ebs- 1 ^offl  er  bacilli.  Th  e  re  we  re  n  o 
conMitutionaL  wmptoms,  and  Ciaivalescence  ivaj^  complete  in  three  weeks. 

I  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  liahility  to  the  disgemination  of  iliphtlieria  lurks  in 
the  diphtheritic  type  of  nienihranous  rhinitis ;  it  donldless  e.senpes  niedieal 
observation  and  treatment  many  times,  Ijeitiijj  regardeil  hy  tlie  parents  of  the 

.affected  children  simply  as  a  *'cold/'  while  in  reality,  from  etiologic  and 
pathologic  standpoints,  it  is  veritable  diphtheria^  differinja^  only   in  degree 

^  Unitrrsity  Mtdkai  Mii(/fi2ine^  Oct.,  ISifG ;  Medicine,  Nuv.^  189*1. 
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rather  than  in  kind.     Nevertheless,  one  is  not  justified  in  assuming  all  (^      ^ 
of  membranous  rhinitis  to  be  diphtheritic,  for  in  many  tlie  most  careful  sea_      .tcV 
has  disclosed  only  cocci.    The  crucial  test  lies  in  the  microscopic  examinat_^^\otv 
of  a  culture,  which  should  be  deemed  imperative  in  everj^  case. 

Pathologry.— The  structure  of  the  i)seudo-membrane  is  similar  to  t-T^-  tVit 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  diphtheria.  Microscopically,  it  is  comj)osed  J[  ( 
proliferated  epithelial  cells  in  a  fibrinous  network. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  arc  much  the  same  for  both  types  of  "^  \ 
disease,  and  are  ushered  in  by  dryness  and  fulness  of  the  nostrils  witli  p^  p 
sistent  tickling;  later  there  is  a  free  discharge,  watery  at  first,  but  l>ecomK-:M- ^^nj 
thick  and  tenacious.  By  the  third  day  an  exudate  will  have  forme<l,  wh-  m:  4hi< 
if  torn  away  by  forceps,  leaves  bleeding  points  and  soon  re-forms.  The  fibr  -^r  ^^i 
ous  deposit  may  occur  in  one  or  both  nostrils  and  may  embrace  any  or  ^rm  •r  i 
parts  of  the  passages,  extending  a  variable  distance  backward.  It  rar  jrsare 
embraces  the  throat,  although  it  may  do  so ;  or  rather  in  these  instance^:^  — es 
seems  to  originate  in  conjunction  with  acute  infectious  pseudo-membrai  :w^  -ainoi 
inflammation  of  the  faucial  and  post-nasal  tonsils.  Much  discomfort  en  ^  ^§„^ 
from  the  total  occlusion  of  one  or  both  nostrils  and  from  the  excoriation  «■)  an( 
tumefaction  of  the  anterior  nares,  the  external  nose  and  upper  lip  being— -^f^^^ 
times  so  red  and  swollen  as  to  suggest  erysii)elas.     In  fact,  it  is  likely  -  f/^^^ 

the  micro-organism  of  erysipelas  may  be  one  of  those  capil)le  of  producer  icW 
membranous  rhinitis.     These*  conditions  are  well  exemplified  in 

C(ii<€  III. — Dr.  1) Iiad  been  exposed  by  attendance  upon  a  case  of  scarlet  /ever 

with  membranous  deposit  in  the  j)harynx.     He  was  taken  ill  with  the  charnctt  rktic 

symptoms  of  acute  infectious  pseudo-membranous  tonsillitis.  Within  the  right  n  mtril 
was  observed  a  distinct  exudate  covering  tiie  vestibule,  cartilaginous  septum,  in  -iMerior 
turbinal  body,  and  other  parts  as  far  as  one  could  see.  It  differed  from  tlie  ideal  <^djph- 
theritic  deposit,  being  thinner  and  semi-translucent,  and  had  more  the  asj)ect  of  ep-^i(he- 
lial  debris;  but  was  evidently  not  merely  such.  The  nose  externally  was  swoileHTB  and 
of  a  decidedly  erysipelatous  hue,  the  redness  being  confined,  however,  and  not  ex:  emend- 
ing above  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Diagnosis. — This  will  depend  upcm  attention  to  the  sidient  fea't'iires 
already  described  ;  if  seen  late,  after  the  characteristic  api>earances  have  is«^ 
side<l,  it  mijrht  he  mistaken  for  simple  rhinitis  which  had  led  to  excoriiit^on 
of  the  vestibule  or  for  secondarv  syphilis.      Erysijwlas  should  be  kei)t  in  iwi  i  ■^" 

Progrnosis. — The  disease  has  endured  usually  for  about  three  weeks  -      '^^^ 
has  this  j)eriod  varied  in  eonsecjucnee  of  treatment,  although  the  comfort: 
the  patient  is  eonserv(»d  l)v  rcniedinl  measures. 

Treatment. — For  the  diplitheriti<*  tyj)e  of  membranous  rhinitis  antit:*^*' 
should  l)e  injected,  j)rovi(le(l  the  condition  assumes  a  dejrree  of  gravity.        ^^ 
would  expect  tliis  to  anieliorate  the  condition  and  shorten  tlie  duration  of 
disease. 

For  the  non-dip]ith(Titic  type  the  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron  \Mi^ 
nnlly   best  meets  the  indications.      LcK'ally  a  variety  of  medicaments    I 
been    used  ;    often,   liowcvcr,   with  disappointing    results.      C(K*ain    in   !2  ^ 
cent,  to  4  per  cent,  solution  fails  to  exert  its  customary  degree  of  n^tract:* 
but  wisely  empl(^ye(l,  especially  by  means  of  cotton  tampons,  it  attbrds  r<^ 
and  is  serviceable  preceding  the  apjilication  of  other  remedies.      In  my    * 
cases,   following  the  cocain    I    have   applied    satisfactorily   by   tampons 
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For  its  destructive  effects  upon  the  iiientbrane  a  weak  solution  of  one 
of  the  iron  prcpiiration??  has  hi*en  coiiiniendf<l.  Lr*fBer's  solution,  appropri- 
ately diluted  tor  nasal  use,  might  be  sul>stituted.  It  is  eomjKised  as  fuUows: 
Menthol,  10  gm. ;  toluene,  q.  s.  ad.,  36  c.e. ;  ereoliUj  2  ca\  ;  iron  ehlorid 
solution,  4  CO. ;  alcohol,  tp  s.  ad.,  100  cc*.  Medicaments  whieb  smart  and 
irritate  the  nostrils  ttir  any  lengtli  of  time  hu<l  I  letter  be  avoided  or  their 
streUfrth  rechieed.  lArr  his  own  use  an  alkaline  and  antiseptic  spray  con- 
duces to  the  comfort  of  the  paiiejit — v.  g.: 

I^.     Menthol, 

<)l.  eucalypti, 
(>h  ganltlii  ria?, 
So<lii  bicarhiniatis, 
8odii  ho  rat  is, 
Glycerin  i, 

Aqtue,  q,  s.  ad,,  f  siv 

Sig, — To  l>e  dihited  by  adding;  one  to  three  teaspoon fuls  of  metlicine  to 
an  ounce  of  water  for  a  spray. 

Abscess  of  tlie  Nasal  Septtim. — The  condition  which  for  the  sake  of 
siniplir-ity  in  nomenclature  is  {lesit^^uatefl  "  abscess  of  the  septum  **  only  occa- 
sional ly  presents  the  typieid  characteristics  of  acute  circumscribed  suppunw 
tif^n.  When  caused  by  traumatism,  the  first  sta*i:e  may  be  an  effusion  of 
blmwrl  beneath  the  mnco-periehondrium  of  the  cartila^inttus  septum*  which  i^ 
termed  "  hematoma  of  the  septum/'  In  time  the  l>liK)d  degenerates,  perhaps 
becomes  infected   by  pyojjenic  micro-organisujs,  and  chanj^es  to  a  brownish- 
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-  Abscess  of  the  septum,  protnidlns  bilAteraUj'. 

yellow  fluid,  whicli  when  evacuated  ap}>ears  neither  like  blood  nor  typical 
pus.  In  this  state  it  has  f>cen  called  '*  cold  abscess."  A^^ain^  when  it  orij^-i- 
natcs  without  traumatism  and  runs  an  acute  course,  with  pain,  fever,  and 
obstructive  swcllin^r,  terminating  in  ideal  suppuration,  it  has  been  spoken  of 
as  ** acute  pcrich<mdritis.-*  Junisz^  has  dcscrihe<l  a  fm-m  in  wbit*h  tlie  eon- 
taineiJ  Huid  is  at  first  serous,  termed  serous  perichmidritis.  Some  sort  of 
abscess  is  the  culminating  stage  of  all  these  conditions  (see  page  HIT). 
*  JourJial  nf  Luryngotogi/^  etc.,  Nov.»  181^6,  p,  266. 
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Although  it  might  be  possible  for  the  bony  portions  to  be  affected,         ^^ 
usual  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  septum,  and  it  ma)^  ^f^ 
either  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

Btiolofiry. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  believed  to  be  traumatism — e  -^^  t.  g. 
blows  or  falls  upon  the  nose;  yet  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  estabK- ^i:3lish 
this  relationship.  Slight  contusions,  readily  forgotten,  can  determine  a  her:»  ^^3itiaa^ 
toma  of  the  septum.  This  may  run  an  insidious  course,  endure  for  days^^^=*8  0|» 
weeks,  and  undergo  spontaneous  absorption,  having  been  little  noticed  ;  I  bj^f 

in  other  instances  the  blood  changes  to  sanguinolent  pus  and  the  cartils  "^  "* 


itself  disintegrates,  the  abscess-contents  being  retained  by  the  bulging  mu.K.-aUc^ 
perichondrium.     Pyogenic  micro-organisms  could  excite  suppuration  in  thjiK=3^ 
and  also  in  so-called  idiopathic  cases  by  gaining  an  entrance  through  -        the 
excoriations  which  are  frequent  on  these  surfaces.     The  disease  may  ocm^s^^ut 
also  during  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  or  small-pox  ;  and  Schech  *  c^^vfe 
attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  facial  erysipelas  proceeds  from  ab^-rai--^ 
sions  upon  the  septum,  and  infers  that  abscess  of  the  septum  can  be  caused  ^^"^^ 
infection  by  the  streptococcus  erysipelatus.     In  many  cases  still  it  is  qu//^^^ 
impossible  to  assign  any  definite  cause.     This  was  true  in  the  following  case,    "^^ 
which  is  a  typical  example  of  the  variety  termed  cold  abscess  : 

Owe  /. — Master  G ,  aged  sixteen  years,  while  away  from  home  at  school,  began 

to  suffer  from  nasal  obstruction,  which  he  attributed  to  an  acute  exacerbation  of  his  cas- 
tomary  '^  catarrh."  No  history  of  traumatism  could  be  elicited,  the  disease  having 
seemingly  commenced  as  a  cold  and  continued  several  weeks  before  it  received  serious 
consideration.  But  nasal  obstruction  and  swelling  within  and  without  the  nose  gradu- 
ally grew  so  serious  that  he  was  sent  home,  where  he  was  confined  to  bed,  supposed  to 
be  suffering  from  asthma.  On  examination  the  diagnosis  was  at  once  apparent,  for  from 
each  side  of  the  septum  bulged  a  fluctuating  tumor  which  completely  blocked  both  nos- 
trils. The  enveloping  mucosa  was  unbroken,  somewhat  inflamed,  and  the  nose  generally 
reddened  and  edematous.  A  brownish-yellow  liquid  was  withdrawn  by  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  free  incision  toward  the  base  of  one  side  and  gentle 
curetting  of  the  cavity.  The  central  portion  of  cartilage  had  liquefied ;  but  it  redevel- 
oped from  the  muco-perichondrium  and  perfect  recovery  ensued. 

Symptoms. — In  case  of  the  transition  of  a  hematoma  into  an  abscess,  the 
disease  may  manifest  itself  either  quite  insidiously  or  the  suppurative  change 
may  ensue  quickly  and  be  associated  with  sneezing,  general  nasal  irritation, 
and  slight  fever.  In  either  event  the  salient  sym])tom  ultimately  complained 
of  will  be  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration,  together  with  the  discomforts  of 
mouth-breathing. 

When  the  abscess  arises  in  the  form  and  in  consequence  of  acute  peri- 
chondritis, it  is  ushered  in  during  a  few  days  by  symptoms  indicating  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation — c,  g,  chill,  pronounced  fever,  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  whole  organ.  Spontaneous  rupture  is  more  apt  to  occur  quickly  in  this 
than  in  the  former  type,  although  it  may  be  much  delayed  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  leaving  again  nasal  obstruction  as  the  salient 
symptom. 

Caxe  IF.  exemplifies  the  latter  type.     Mr. ,  aged  twenty-six  years,  thought  he 

had  contracted  a  severe  "  cold  in  the  head,''  the  condition  commencing  with  chilly  sen- 
Hations,  followed  by  headache,  fever,  local  sensitiveness,  and  redness  extending  to  the 
brid^re  of  the  nose.  These  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  but  were  replaced  by  nasal 
obstruction  and  what  he  now  supposed  was  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  The  examination  was 
not  made  till  the  third  week,  when  a  fluctuating  tumor  was  observed  to  bulge  from  each 
side  of  the  se}»tinn.  Typical  pus  was  evacuated  by  an  incision  and  the  cavity  curetted. 
The  destroyed  central  part  of  the  cartilage  ultimately  redeveloped  without  deformity. 
He  positively  denied  the  leant  probability  of  traumatism  as  a  cause. 

*  Die  Krankheiten  drr  Mundhohle^  des  Rachens  und  der  Nase,  5  Aufl.,  1896,  S.  298. 
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DiagrnoBis. — By  simple  inspection  with  the  head  tilted  backward  the 
semicircular  tumor  may  be  seen  bulging  from  one  or  both  sides  of  the  septum 
(Fig.  569).  Palpation  by  a  probe  will  cause  deep  pitting  or  even  fluctuation, 
and  aspiration  by  a  hypodermic  needle  will  provide  a  sample  of  the  contents. 
It  may  thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  polypus,  for  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly mistaken  by  novices,  which  occurs  but  rarely  in  this  situation ;  and 
also  from  syphilitic  gumma,  which  commonly  develops  at  just  this  spot.  I 
have  seen  one  case  of  gumma,  in  which  the  central  part  had  liquefied  before 
the  occurrence  of  superficial  ulceration,  in  which  tne  diagnosis  would  have 
been  impossible  had  not  other  syphilitic  signs  been  present. 

Progrnosis. — If  recognized  reasonably  early  and  the  abscess  evacuated, 
the  prognosis  is  very  good.  Notwithstanding  complete  liquefaction  of  the 
cartilage  itself,  if  the  muco-perichondrium  be  preserved  another  cartilaginous 
septum  will  develop,  and  this  usually  without  deformity.  However,  if  the 
disease  be  unrecognized  or  if  the  inflammatory  action  extend  to  the  antero- 
superior  border  of  the  septum,  the  line  of  junction  of  the  septum  with  the 
lateral  cartilages  and  nasal  bones,  softening  and  depression  of  these,  which 
constitute  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  will  result.  Apart  from  this  "  saddle- 
back'^  deformity  or  in  conjunction  with  it,  perforation  of  the  septum  can 
also  ensue. 

Treatment. — When  the  initial  stage  is  a  hematoma,  cold  applications 
would  be  suitable.  In  any  event,  as  soon  as  pus  is  present  a  rather  free 
incision  should  be  made  low  down  on  one  side  and  the  contents  expressed. 
This  should  be  reopened  daily  with  a  probe  until  the  cavity  has  been  effaced. 
It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  curette,  wash  out,  or  pack  the  cavity  with 
gauze,  although  one  or  all  of  these  may  seem  desirable  at  times. 

Abscess  and  Furuncle  of  the  Nasal  Wing.— Furunculosis  of  the 
wing  of  the  nose  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  results  commonly  from  infec- 
tion or  irritation  in  or  about  the  hair-follicles,  as  from  pulling  out  hairs. 
The  boil  is  usually  quite  small,  scarcely  more  than  a  "  pimple,"  but  is  accom- 
panied by  an  amount  of  tenderness,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  nasal  ap- 
pendage quite  disproportionate  to  its  size.  It  points  inside  the  wing  of  the 
nose  in  a  position  difficult  of  observation  even  with  a  nasal  speculum,  but  it 
can  be  exposed  to  view  in  a  small  rhinoscopic  mirror  held  just  within  the 
vestibule.  It  should  be  punctured  as  soon  as  suppuration  is  evident,  as  this 
will  abbreviate  materially  the  incidentil  discomfort. 

Grenuine  abscess  occurs,  but  much  more  rarely,  in  the  same  situation,  and 
may  be  ascribed  to  similar  causes.  I  have  observed  but  few  cases ;  in  one  of 
them,  however,  the  abscess  had  attained  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut,  with  large 
swelling  and  total  occlusion  of  the  nostril.  Laudable  pus  was  evacuated  by 
an  incision  made  from  within. 

L.  Wroblewski  *  mentions  having  seen  and  operated  upon  several  cases  of 
abscess  of  the  wing  of  the  nose  occasioned  by  the  bacillus  anthrax  benignus. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Nose. — Too  little  "attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  so-called  idiopathic  facial  er}'sipelas  quite  commonly  originates 
within  the  nose. 

Etiolosry. — The  cause  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  an  infection  by  the  strepto- 
coccus erysipelatus,  a  micro-organism  sj>ecific  to  erysipelas,  which  gains 
entrance  through  fissures  and  excoriations  which  frequently  affect  the  anterior 
nares  and  the  cartilaginous  septum  as  well  as  more  rarely  the  deeper  surfaces 
of  the  nasal  fossae.  Otherwise  trifling  intranasal  operations  may  furnish  the 
responsible  gap,  and  it  is  even  possible,  although  not  proven,  that  infection 

*  Arehivfur  Laryngologie  und  Rhinologic^  ii  [or  Zweiter],  Band,  1895,  S.  297. 
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may  occur  through  an  unbroken  surface.     Certain  persons  are  predisposec^ ^ 
infection  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

Symptoms. — The  affection  commences  like  an  acute  rhinitis  of  unu^^os^ 

severity.     The  temperature  runs  high,  there  is  total  occlusion  of  the  nost ^rWs, 

a  profuse  excoriating  muco-purulent  secretion,  swelling  with  erj'sipela*"^  loua 
redness  of  the  nasal  appendage,  and  later  an  extension  of  the  erysipelar^^«tou8 
dermatitis  to  a  variable  distance  over  the  face.     In  like  manner  it  may 
tend  posteriorly  to  the  naso-pharynx  and  pharynx  or  involve  the  coUat 
sinuses  of  the  nose — a  combination  which  may  present  the  gravest  asp 
On  ins])ection  the  nasal  mucosa  appears  of  a  dusky-red  color,  or  it  ma^^ 
covered  by  a  thin  milky  exudate. 

Treatment. — By  way  of  prophylaxis,  especially  with  those  who  ha^oHH^'e  a 

history  of  previous  attacks,  excoriations  and  fissures  should  receive  adeq' nate 

attention  to  secure  prompt  healing  ;  all  operative  measures  not  strictly  m        ces- 
sary  should  be  avoided  and  others  made  with  thorough  antiseptic  precauti    -^qs. 

During  the  attack,  for  internal  administration,  the  classical  remedy  for 
erysipelas,  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron  in  doses  of  ten  minims  and  upw^-:«ird, 
has  not  been  successfully  superseded.  Locally,  for  intranasal  use,  sp^anajys 
Nos.  1  and  2,  formulae  for  which  are  given  in  the  section  on  acute  rhiis  itis, 
serve  a  useful  purpose  ;  and  as  a  topical  application  for  the  excoriated  anterior 
nares  and  inflamed  skin  surfaces,  the  resorcin  mixture  detailed  in  the  8eet:i^3n 
on  membranous  rhinitis  can  be  commended. 

Bpistaxis — Nose-bleed. — Epistaxis  {epi  daxo,  to  flow  drop  by  drczi^p) 
is  a  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  and  varies  in  degree  from  a  trifling  inoc^^n- 
venience  to  an  occurrence  which  involves  grave  danger  to  life. 

Btiologry,  Patholofiryi  and  Varieties. — 1.  Idiopathic. — Even  when    i3*-p- 
parently  spontaneous,  a  slight  traumatism  as  in  picking  the  nose  or  usirB^^T  a 
handkerchief  roughly  may  be  the  exciting  cause.     The  bleeding  point  cai:m       be 
anywhere  in  the  nasal  fossae ;  but  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  by  actual  coiiKr"*^ 
it  is  found  just  within  the  nostril  on  the  cartilaginous  septum.     This  struct: "^^^ 
is  richly  supplied  with  blood  by  the  anterior  arter}'  of  the  septum,  a  brai""^*^" 
of  the  su])erior  maxillary,  and  in  co|)ious  hemorrhages  it  may  be  the  artery"        ^^ 
the  septum  itself  or  some  of  its  twigs  which  have  been  opened.     The  ver^^^r^^-^^^ 
are  poorly  protected  by  a  thin  nuicosa,  and  the  spot  is  much  subject  to  erosi    -^^j 
ulceration,  and  incrustation.     "With  vessels  thus  ready  to  break  at  any    x    -^^o* 
ment,  a  variety  of  local  and  constitutional  conditions  serve  to  excite  blee<l  i-       ^?* 

It  is  a  well-known  symptom  of  typhoid,  malarial,  and  pneumonic  fev^^"^^; 
It  is  liable  to  ensue  u])on  violent  exercise  or  to  accompany  "  rush  of  blcK*^ 
the  head,"  from  whatever  cause,  especially  in  plethoric  individuals  an^if 
persons  aff*ected  with  passive  conjrestion  of  the  venous  system  from  or 
disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  kidneys,  and  during  pregnancy.  It  foll<^" 
large  doses  of  quinin.  It  is  of  course  a  symptom  in  ulcerative  syphil 
disease,  in  angioma  or  "  bleeding  polypus  of  the  septum,"  in  sarcoma,  cu'^^  -^^' 
noma,  and  other  nasal  neoplasms.  In  elderly  persons,  if  recurrent  and  \%'i'  -^!  j 
out  other  eause,  it  indicates  an  ominous  degeneration  of  the  vessels.  Thi.'^^  ^i»  l 
have  ol)served  in  the  ease  of  an  a<red  gentleman  who  had  bled  profusely  ^  c^\ 
spite  of  remedies  and  through  the  packings  for  three  days,  when  carcf^^^. " 
examination  by  reflected  light  and  with  rapid  swabbing  discloscnl  a  spurtiir*-  ^*"& 
artery  of  \\w  septum,  which  was  instantly  sealed  by  electro-cauterization.  , 

Mrariofis  fy>/.v/f/.r/x  is  a  substitution  of  nasjil  hemorrhage  for  the  naturg^""^ '^j 
menstrual  flow,  and  occurs  at  times  of  acute  suppression  of  the  menstrua^:^^ 
function  or  of  its  ditticult  establishment  about  the  age  of  puberty  and  during ^^^ 
*  Chiari  and  Haumgarten,  cited  by  Bosworth  :  Disease.^  of  the  None  and  Throat,  vol.  L  p.  312.  -^'^^* 
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the  menopause.  Doubtless  in  these  cases,  also,  there  is  a  weakness  or  erosion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  septum,  which  are  unable  to  withstand  the  hyperemia  of 
the  head  which  results  during  perversion  of  menstruation.  The  menstrual 
raolimen,  including  the  congestive  headache,  is  relieved  by  the  vicarious 
epistaxis,  which  within  reasonable  limits  may  be  regarded  as  beneficial  rather 
than  detrimental.  In  one  case  cited  by  Frankel,^  however,  the  recurrent 
nasal  flow  was  so  profuse  that  a  fatal  termination  ensued. 

2.  Traumatic. — Hemorrhage  following  fractures  and  other  intranasal  ac- 
cidents, while  profuse  for  a  short  time,  commonly  ceases  spontaneously.  If 
persistent  in  spite  of  packing,  it  indicates  an  injury  to  neighboring  parts. 
Serious  bleeding  has  occasionally  resulted  from  otherwise  trifling  intranasal 
operations — e.g.  removal  of  spurs  from  the  septum,  cauterization  of  the 
coDchae,  etc.,  so  that  means  to  cope  with  this  contingency  should  be  provided 
and  operations  possibly  declined  on  |)ersons  from  whom  a  bleeding  history  is 
elicited. 

Symptoms. — Only  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  those  subject  to  habitual 
epistaxis  require  special  mention.  Patients  complain  of  vertigo,  tinnitus, 
temporal  throbbing,  a  sense  of  cerebral  pressure  and  headache,  while  the 
cheeks  are  flushed  and  the  conjunctivae  injected.  They  are  gratified  at  the 
bleeding  for  the  relief  which  it  brings. 

DiagrnoBiB.— In  the  absence  of  actual  hemorrhage  only  a  careful  search 
and  palpation  with  a  probe,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  bleeding,  will  disclose  the 
responsible  vessels. 

Treatment. — Most  attacks  cease  spontaneously  inside  of  half  an  hour. 
Simple  expedients  are :  the  superficial  plugging  of  the  nostril  with  cotton, 
pressure  oi  the  nasal  wing  against  the  septum,  the  insertion  of  a  finger  into 
the  bleeding  nostril,  ice  applie<l  to  the  side  of  the  nose  and  held  in  the  mouth, 
the  application  of  ice  in  small  pieces  within  the  novstrils,  ice  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  along  the  spine  for  its  reflex  action,  the  injection  of  hot  water, 
120°  F.,  or  spraying  of  hot  vaselin  into  the  nose,^  damming  of  the  blood 
into  the  general  venous  system  by  constriction  of  the  extremities  near  the 
trunk  by  straps  or  handkerchiefs,  and  the  administration  internally  of  a 
mixture  of  gallic  acid,  antipyrin,  and  fluid  extract  of  ergot. 

Spraying  the  nostril  by  strong  astringent  solutions  of  tannic  acid,  iron,  or 
alum  is  seldom  effective  and  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced, although  the  insufflation  of  powdered  matico  is  generally  commended. 
A  better  and  really  effective  spray  is  composed  of  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
oocain  in  "2  per  cent,  solution  of  antipyrin,  materials  which  act  as  powerful 
ve8sel-constri(;tors.  After  spraying,  a  pledget  of  cotton  soaked  in  ])eroxid 
of  hydrogen  may  be  introduced  well  into  the  nostril,  the  pressure  from  the 
liberate<l  gas  in  all  directions  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  clot. 

Really  serious  cases  are  prone  to  resist  all  of  these  measures,  and  then  one 
must  either  locate  the  bleeding  vessel  by  rapid  swabbing  and  (cauterize  it  by 
electricity,  chromic  acid,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  named  in  the  order  of  desirabil- 
ity, or,  in  case  the  hemorrhage  is  too  profuse  to  |>ermit  of  this  procedure,  or  if 
for  other  reasons  it  cannot  be  accomplished,  one  should  pack  the  nasal  fossa 
from  front  to  back  with  10  per  cent,  moist  iodoform  gauze.  This  is  best 
done  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  i>lan  first  proposed  by  Dr.  E.  Fletcher 
Ingals.'  Two  strips  of  double-thickness  gauze,  each  two  feet  in  length  and  a 
full  inch  in  width,  are  prepared,  and  near  the  distal  end  of  each  (the  end  first 

*  Zienumen^s  Cyclopediay  vol.  iv.  p.  152. 
'Frank  M.  Rumbold  :   The  Laryngoscone,  1896. 

•  E.  Fletcher  Ingals :  Diseases  of  the  Cheat,  Throat,  and  Sa-^al  Cavities,  p.  560. 
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to  be  inserted)  a  strong  thread  is  tied.  The  first  strip  is  passed  througt^  \\i^ 
inferior  meatus  to  the  naso-pharynx,  fold  after  fold  being  pushed  in  unti  ^  the 
lower  channel  is  full.  The  second  strip  is  passed  in  like  manner  well  int-^^  the 
middle  meatus,  and  traction  is  then  made  on  the  threads  in  order  firmly  to  ^ek 
the  gauze  at  the  rear  end,  the  surplus  of  gauze  in  front  is  cut  off  an^d  tjg 
threads  anchored  to  a  padded  stick  across  tlie  nostril.  In  narrow  nostrils 
there  may  be  room  to  manipulate  but  one  strip  of  gauze,  and  this  will  then 
suffice.  The  point  is  that  the  gauze  shall  be  placed  as  far  backward  dts  the 
naso-pharynx  and  not  merely  stuck  in  front. 

Plugging  the  posterior  nares  is  a  common  resort  for  obstinate  epistaxi^i 
but  it  is  liable  to  provoke  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  mastoiaitis,  a  ^^ 
brain  complications.     I  have  seen  a  patient\s  life  placed  in  jeopardy  thereb^^^;^^ 
and  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  posterior  plugging  should  be  avoid^^^'J 
whenever  possible.     A  substitute  is  found  in  the  above-described  method  o      ^^ 
packing  the  nose  from  in  front,  which  will  suffice  for  all  cases  of  strictl^^ 
nasal  hemorrhage.  ^^ 

When,  however,  the  bleeding  is  from  the  naso-pharynx  itself,  as  from  th^^  ^ 
removal  of  "  adenoids ''  or  tumors  or  from  operations  on  the  posterior  enda^^ 
of  the  turbinated  bodies,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plug  posteriorly. 

A  wad  of  iodoform  gauze,  adapted  in  size  either  to  fit  well  into  the  ^^T 
choana  or  to  fill  in  part  the  naso-pharynx,  according  to  the  location  of  the    '^^ 
bleeding  point,  is  tied  across  the  middle  by  strong  double  silk  thread.    A  soft     "*^ 
catheter  is  passed  through  the  nose,  and  to  its  end,  picked  from  the  phar}'nx      ^ 
by  forceps,  one  double  thread  is  tied,  and  the  plug,  assisted  by  a  finger  around        ' 
the  velum,  is  thus  drawn  into  the  naso-pharynx.     These  threads  are  best      — 
anchored  to  a  small  padded  stick  across  the  anterior  nares.     The  other  string 
ends,  or  one  of  them,  is  maintained  through  the  mouth  as  **  a  leader "  by 
which  to  detach  the  plug.     The  posterior  packing  should  not  remain  longer 
than  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  without  removal.     A  still  less  septic 
>lug  and  one  perfectly  soft  and  globular  can  be  prepared,  as  suggested  to  me 
>y  I)r.  Ethan  A.  Gray,  by  making  it  double,  as  it  were,  one  layer  inside  the 
other,  the  strings  being  secured  around  the  inner  kernel  and  both  layers  being 
covered  by  thin  rubber  cloth.    Thus  I  have  saved  the  life  of  one  patient  who 
required  packing  for  a  period  of  five  weeks. 

Note. — Other  acute  diseases  of  the   nose,  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  nasal  — 

diphtheria,  acute  sinusitis  of  the  maxilhiry,  frontal,  ethmoid,  or  sphenoid  cavities,  ard  — ^ 

traumatism  will  be  considered  in  the  respective  chapters  devoted  to  these  coDditions  -^* 
as  a  whole. 
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CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NOSE 

By  morris  J.  ASCH,  M.  D., 

OF  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


Chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis  is  a  condition  of  the  nasal  passages  char- 
acterized by  hypertrophy  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  covering  the  turbinal 
bodies^  by  enlargement  of  the  bodies  themselves,  and  by  outgrowths  from 
the  septum  or  floor  of  the  nose,  which  may  result  from  local  or  constitutional 
causes. 

Btiology. — Chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis  may  follow  repeated  attacks 
of  acute  rhinitis,  whether  they  result  from  exposure,  unhygienic  surround- 
ings, or  from  unhealthy  occupations.  Printers  and  workers  in  chemicals  or 
in  trades  where  dust  abounds  are  particularly  liable  to  the  affection,  as  the 
particles  thus  inhaled  aggravate,  if  they  do  not  cause,  it ;  while,  in  addition, 
there  is  the  class  of  workmen  exposed  to  both  climatic  changes  and  dust — 
such  as  dock-laborers  and  workers  in  saw-mills — who  are  frequent  sufferers 
from  the  disease. 

The  condition  is  not  of  rapid  development,  but  comes  on  gradually,  atten- 
tion being  called  to  it  by  the  resulting  inconvenience.     Some  are  peculiarly 
liable  by  reason  of  temperament,  especially  neurotic  individuals.     Constitu- 
tional causes  are  gout  and  defective  nutrition.     Lithemic  patients  are  prone 
to  this  affection  along  with  other  diseases  of  the  throat  and   nose  met  with  in 
^outy  subjects.     Broken-down  constitutions,  whether  resulting  from  syphilis, 
or  from  defective  nutrition  following  acute  disease,  or  any  depressing  cause — 
«uch  as  insufficient  nourishment  and  poor  surroundings — are  easy  victims  of 
chronic  rhinitis.    Leukemia,  malaria,  and  scrofula  are  all  factors  in  its  causa- 
tion, but  although  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis  occurs  mainly  in  those  of 
poor  constitution,  yet  in  persons  otherwise   healthy  an  acute  catarrh  may, 
under  external  influences,  become  chronic  and  give  rise  to  the  pathological 
changes  peculiar  to  this  disease.     It  has  been  observed  as  the  result  of  grip, 
and  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  after  medication  with  iodin  and  mercury. 
Irritation  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passage,  deviation,  spurs,  or  by 
the  "narrow  nose"  of  Storck,  may  produce  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  or 
by  causing  a  passive  hyperemia  aggravate  it  when  resulting  from  any  consti- 
tutional cause. 

Pathology. — The  prominent  condition  in  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis 
is  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinal  bodies  and  of  the  mucous  membnine  covering 
them.  This  membrane  is  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  especially 
veins.  It  is  elastic,  and  therefore  erectile,  and  forms  with  the  submucous 
layer  true  corpora  cavernosa,  which  fill  or  collapse  according  as  they  are  sup- 
plied with  or  emptied  of  blood.  When  the  walls  of  the  venous  canals  become 
thickened  through  hypertrophy  and  lose  their  elasticity,  the  enlargement  be- 
comes permanent.     Wingrave^  says  that  the  condition  is  not  a  mere  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  structure,  but  consists  of  a  true  degeneration  and  infiltration  of 
the  walls  of  these  vascular  spaces ;  the  walls  gradually  losing  their  power  of 
active  recoil,  the  vessels  become  more  and  more  distended  and  a  permanea^ 
enlargement,  which  is  in  fact  a  varix,  ensues. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  turbinal  borders  are  greatly  enlarge^ 
and  the  mucous  covering  soft  and  sodden,  yielding  without  elasticity  to  tl^^ 
pressure  of  a  probe.     There  is  a  decided  cellular  infiltration  of  the  epitheliu  ^^ 
and  subepithelial  tissue,  especially  about  the  glands  and  vessels. 

The  epithelial  cells  are  increased  in  number,  the  upper  layers  becomii^^^^ 
flattened  or  cuboidal,  while  the  ciliated  cells  are  preserved  only  to  a  sligfc^^^^^ 
extent.     The  venous  channels  are  distended  in  the  deeper  portions.     After .  ^^^ 
time  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  more  marked  and  ther^"'^^^^ 
is  a  change  from  diffuse  infiltration  to  a  circumscribed  thickening.     The  ap— ^^^^ 
pearance  of  the  parts  now  indicates  a  fibrous  change,  and  the  surface  of  th^  ^^^ 
turbinals  may  become  irregular  from  want  of  uniformity  in  the  swelling. 

The  inferior  turbinal  is  the  part  usually  enlarged,  especially  in  its  posterioi^  ^^' 
extremity.  The  anterior  extremity  is  also  frequently  affected,  while  it  is  very^s^^TT 
rare  to  find  enlargement  only  of  the  middle  portions.  These  circumscribed^^ ^ 
infiltrations  sometimes  appear  as  true  growths  of  varying  color — sometime^2>^S8 

purple,  indicating  great  vascularity — sometimes  whitish  because  of  prt^pon .^^• 

derating  connective  tissue  and  thickening  of  the  epithelium. 

The  surface  is  frequently  smooth,  as  in  ordinary  nasal  mucous  membrane;^  ^; 
at  other  times  papillary  hyperplasia  is  so  strongly  developed  as  to  give  risetcci^^^o 
a  mulberry-like  appearance.  Not  infrequently  myxomatous  changes  occur,  »  r, 
especially  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinals,  while  papillarjj^— 7 
degeneration  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  posterior  hypertrophies^^^^s. 
Later  on  we  find  cartilaginous  and  bony  outgrowth  from  the  septum  aoc^  miA 
floor  of  the  nose,  which  by  obstruction  to  respiration  and  by  pressure  acs^i^xjt 
injuriously. 

Posteriorly  the  ends  of  the  inferior  turbinals,  when  enlarged,  are  usually  -M"Ij 
dark  red,  although  sometimes  white  in  color,  with  a  surface  var)'ing  in  apci^gp- 
pearance,  sometimes  smooth  and  rounded,  but  often  rough,  irregular,  aD».^c^d 
mulberry-like,  and  occjisioually  they  protrude  into  the  naso-pharynx  so  as  I— ^  to 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  middle  turbinalT  ^miIs 
are  also  the  scat  of  these  hypcrtroplnos,  as  is  also  the  floor  of  the  nose  an  ^c^^i^ 
the  sides  of  the  septum.    The  pharyngeal  tonsil  will  often  be  found  enlargec -:^-<V 

Later  in  the  disease  all  these  morbid  conditions  become  more  markec^    ^  ^^* 
The  hypertn)])lii('(l  tissue  becomes  more  dense  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  tuB'   -^  Tf* 
binal  enlargeinonts  we  have  ecchond roses  from  the  septum  and   exostos^»-^^5— ^® 
from  the  anterior  nasal  spine  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  micMle   turbinals  show  a   hard,  resisting  surface,  filling  the  who  ^ci'-    ^^ 
meatus,  tijriitly  pressed  against  the  septum  ;  although  frequently  the  muco^  .^^^us 

membrane  covering  them  becomes  the  seat  of  a  myxomatous  degeneratio^^i >"» 

giving  rise  to  masses  which,  from  their  soft  and  gelatinous  appearance,  mc^    »-     ^X 
be  mistaken  for  |M)lypi. 

On  the  posterior  portion  of  the  septum  there  are  thick  cushion-like  sweE^  -*""^  "' 
ings  of  the  same  color  as  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  and  from  t'  ^  '-  "^ 
floor  of  the  nose  and  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbine^^^^^^'* 
appear  firtn  elastics  hypertrophies,  usually  light  in  color,  either  smcx)th  ^'' 

papillated,  although   when  their  surface  is  rough  they  are  frequently  ot  ^ 

darker  hue.     When  the  hypertrophies  appear  on  the  septum  they  are  oft ^^^n 

symmetrical  in  both  nostrils.     The  vault  of  the  pharynx  and  the  larj-nx  ^^^  -*^ 
usually  involved  in  the  last  stage  of  the  atVection. 
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Sjrmptoms. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  synii)toms  are  those  i 
of  ordinary  catarrh.  The  secretion  in  most  cases  is  thick  and  scanty,  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  mucin.  It  is  muco-purulent,  and  on  account  of 
its  toughness  dries  most  readily  and  ap]>ears  as  odorless  yellow  and  yellow- 
ish-green crusts  on  the  walls  of  the  na^sal  cavity  and  at  its  entrance.  In  rare 
eases  the  secretion  is  free,  thin,  and  serous,  as  in  acute  catarrh. 

The  principal  symptom,  however,  and  the  one  most  complained  of,  is  that  ^ 
of  more  or  less  nasal  obstruction,  the  degree  varying  with  the  size  of  the  swell-  ; 
ing  and  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  secretion.  Accompanying  this  is 
the  discomfort  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  naso-pharynx, 
where  it  either  dries  and  is  hawked  out  with  difficulty,  or  is  expectorated  or 
swallowed.  There  is  fulness  of  the  head,  especially  in  the  frontal  region 
and  over  the  eyes,  frequently  followed  by  severe  migraine  ;  in  addition  there 
is  a  sense  of  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  which  is  almost  continuous. 
The  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  throat  is  abundant  in  the  mornings,  and  fre- 
quently the  patient  vomits  in  the  effort  to  be  rid  of  it. 

A  common  fact  noticed  is  the  filling  of  the  hypertrophied  turbinal  with  ) 
blood  by  gravitation.     It  frequently  happens  that  w4ien  a  patient  lies  on  the 
side  the  corresponding  hypertrophied  part  will  be  distended,  while  bending 
the  head  forward  will  cause  occlusion  of  both  sides  ;  a  reversal  of  position 
will  favor  the  return  of  the  blood  and  the  restoration  of  function  of  the  part.  / 

Mouth-breathing,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  disease,  and  a  nasal  twang  to  the  voice  is  a  common  accompaniment.  \ 
The  sense  of  smell  is  affected,  and  frequently  complete  anosmia  results,  in 
which  case  the  sense  of  taste  is  also  impaired.  As  a  result  of  the  attempt  to 
clear  the  nose  of  adherent  secretion,  small  hemorrhages  occur ;  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  handkerchief  often  gives  rise  to  painful  eczemas  at  the 
nasal  orifices. 

When  the  middle  turbinals  are  involved,  frequent  and   severe  frontal  j 
headaches  occur,  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 
Pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  and  bronchitis  are  also  present  as  the  result  of  the  / 
nasal  lesion.     Most  common,  however,  as  the  result  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
nasal  passage  we  find  affections  of  the  ear.     Chronic  catarrh  of  the  middle  ; 
«ar  and  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  frequent  sequelae,  while  tinnitus  and 
vertigo  also  occur. 

The  eyes  also  suffer  as  a  result  of  hypertrophic  catarrh.  Conjunctivitis 
is  not  uncommon.  In  asthenopia  with  headache,  where  correction  of  refrac- 
tion has  not  cured,  the  cause  has  often  been  found  to  be  in  an  enlarged  mid- 
dle turbinal  body,  the  removal  of  which  relieved  all  the  symi)toms. 

Among  other  symptoms  due  to  hypertrophic  rhinitis  are  reflex  neuroses  ; 
not  very  common,  it  is  true,  but  still  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  our  examining 
the  nasal  cavities  for  their  probable  cause.  Hay  fever  is  often  relieved  by 
the  removal  of  hypertrophied  tissue  on  the  inferior  or  middle  turbinated 
bodies.  Schech  speaks  of  a  nervous  catarrh  of  similar  origin  where  a  thin, 
clear,  and  extremely  profuse  secretion  makes  its  appearance  suddenly  and  at 
intervals,  associated  with  diminution  or  loss  of  smell,  obstruction  of  the  nose, 
and  violent  sneezing.  These  attacks  last  several  hours,  and  are  most  frequent 
at  the  menstrual  periods.  Vaso-motor  disturbances  are  not  uncommon. 
Reddening  and  swelling  of  the  face  and  conjunctiva  often  appear  on  the 
slightest  irritation,  and  disap])ear  as  suddenly,  leaving  no  trace. 

Asthma  is  the  most  common  of  the  reflex  disturbances  in  hypertrophic 
rhinitis.  It  usually  comes  on  during  sleep,  and  may  be,  as  suggested  by 
Schech,  the  direct  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  vagus — the  result  of  dis- 
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eased  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Too  much  stress,  he  thinks,  has  been  laid 
on  the  part  the  spongy  tissue  plays  in  the  origin  of  nocturnal  asthma,  tboogh 
it  certainly  is  a  factor  in  its  production. 

Other  reflex  symptoms  that  have  been  observed  are  aphonia,  laryngeal 
(    spasm,  and  supra-orbital  and  facial  neuralgias.     Spasmodic  cou^h  is  not  infre- 
quently found  to  be  the  result  of  intranasal  pressure,  and  I  have  often  re-  I  ^!^ijy- 
lieved  a  cough  of  long  standing  by  removal  of  the  hypertrophied  torbinal  ■--.-- 
body. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  asthma  and  hay  fever,  when  they  can  be 
t  referred  to  the  nose,  depend  upon  the  hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbinate » 
while  neuralgias  and  headaches  were  as  invariably  the  result  of  pressure  oi 
the  middle  turbinal  on  the  septum.  Epileptic  attacks  and  vertigo  may  t^ 
also  included  among  the  affections  induced  by  this  disease.  It  will  be  see^' 
then,  that  the  results  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  intranasal  regions  ixx^^ 
produce  complications  far  beyond  the  local  trouble  in  sight ;  and  bearing  th  "^^ 
in  mind,  the  ophthalmic  or  aural  surgeon  of  to-day  can  scarcely  be  said  C^^^ 
have  made  a  thorough  examination  of  a  patient  when  the  nasal  cavities  hav^""  '^ 
not  been  included.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  presence  of  spurs,  hypertr^^^^^^ 
phies,  and  deviations  play  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  production  oi^^ 
catarrhal  troubles  both  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Affection  of  the  la^rymal  duct^^^ 
keratitis,  purulent  dacryocystitis,  and  impaired  vision,  together  with  all  th^  ^'^ 
distressing  symptoms  that  belong  to  mouth-breathing,  as  anxiety  at  night^^  -*^» 
disturbed  sleep,  dryness  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  with  sometime=^^*^ 
resulting  inflammation,  disordered  digestion,  and  mental  dulness,  all  thini  W^^ 
may  follow  the  condition  of  the  nostrils. 

Externally  we  may  have  eczema  of  the  nostrils,  the  result  of  irritatioi*r^*ni 
sycosis  from  the  constant  maceration  of  the  upper  lip,  pustules,  rrj-niprhi — r  ■^*'i 
and  redness  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  from  engorgement,  the  swollen  spong^T^Sgy 
tissue  preventing  a  return  of  the  blood. 

When  we  examine  a  patient  we  find  appearances  varying  with  the  stag^^^-^ 
of  the  disease.     In  its  first  stage  the  nostril  is  more  or  less  occluded  antc*^^-*^^ 
riorly  by  an  enlarged  inferior  turbinal  body,  which  is  either  red  or  normal  iri      ^^ 
color.     The  enlargement  is  spongy  and  elastic,  and,  although  usually  oocoK-riE>ec^' 
pying  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinal,  it  may  also  be  foum  m^k  «L»i^^ 
to  involve  the  middle,  causing  it  to  [)ress  against  the  septum.     Hypertroph  c^^^^^^ 
of  the  inferior  turbinal  can  be  temporarily  reduced  by  pressure  with  a  flat^f^      ^^. 
probe,  the  enlaro^ed  sinuses  emptying,  but  immediately  filling  again.     Thi  m'*  *^AI^^ 
rapid  resum])ti<)ii  of  shape  tends  to  distinguish  the  hypertrophic  from  tlnf^  . 

chronic  form  of  rhinitis  where  pressure  by  a  probe  simply  displaces  a  certai.i-^^**^*^ 
amount  of  infiltniticm.  ^       .., 

Cocain  in  from  2  to  5  pci   cent,  solution  has  the  same  effect  in  nipidl  f  t>'^ff\^ 
contracting  the  sj)()ngy  tissue,  but  does  not  entirely  dissipate  its  tumefactiorm^^i  J'trjtio 
Those  swellings  that  disappear  entirely  under  cocain  belong  to  simple  chronS  c«<^>"^'^" 
rhinitis,  and  not  to  the  hypertrophic  variety.  , 

Diagnosis. — There  should  be  no  diflieulty  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  thf  rf  :•'  "  V^ 
affection.  Th(»  only  disease  with  which  it  might  be  confused  is  nasal  polypus  c^^I^^P"' 
but  the  use  of  tin;  sound  and  of  cocain  shoidd  easily  differentiate  the  ivr^^^  , 

conditions.  An  imj)ortant  jK)int  when  making  the  diagnosis  is  to  ascertain .d^^  ^tam 
whether  the  hy])ertrophy  is  primary  or  due  to  a  constitutional  cause,  such  c^  ^^"^n  as 
syphilis,  as  this  has  an  important  bearing  (m  the  prognosis  and  treatment.  — 

The  progfliosis  is  good  if  there  are  no  complications. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  treatment  should  \f  ^ 

mild,  attention  j)aid  to  hygienic*  surroundings,  the  nasal  passage  protect^^"^  "'^^^Z 
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from  vitiatL'd  atfnot?pliere,  and  in  some  cases  removal  to  another  eliiiiate 
recomniciidefL  Excess  of  aov  kind  nuist  he  prohibited,  and  any  constitu- 
tioniil  vice  whicli  niight  he  a  iartor  in  priiduuing  the  disease  is  ti>  l>e  s*juglit 
for  and  eradicated,  if  jHi^sihlc. 

It  is  astonishing  hou'  luucii  good  can  be  done  in  tlie  lirst  stiige  of  tht'  dis- 
ease simply  by  attention  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  health.  The  loail  triuitinent 
must  be  unirritating.  At  tirst  only  the  simplest  remedies  should  be  useil,  by 
means  of  the  spray  or  irrigation,  by  the  nasal  douche,  the  nasal  i!ouelie-cnp, 
and  insiittiation  of  appnipnate  sulutions  tlu^ingh  tlie  anterior  nasal  passage 
into  the  pharynx.  The  spray,  many  formulie  for  wliieh  are  in  constant  use, 
should  be  applied,  if  the  applieation  l>e  made  by  the  patient  himself,  by 
means  of  the  hand-ball  atomizer  sueh  as  is  usually  8old  in  tlie  sho|>s,  pmvidefl 
witli  a  blunt  nozzle  to  prevent  injury  to  tlie  nostril.  When  the  spmy  is  used 
by  the  physician  in  his  otlice,  emnpressed  air  is  usually  tlie  miptivc  [lower, 
contained  in  a  cylinder  tilled  by  means  of  a  hand-jaoojy,  although  the  pump- 
ing may  Ije  done  by  nicims  of  water-power  or  an  elect rit-  motor.' 

While  I  am  aeeustomed  to  use  tlie  spray  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
rhinitis,  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  curative  measure^  except  in  very  slight 
and  recent  eases,  when  the  clearing  away  of  scerction  gives  tlie  affected  mucous 
memljrane  an  opportunity  to  regain  its  normal  eundition.  I  do  find  the 
jopiy  very  us4vfuh  however,  when  tlie  pressure  is  rain'il  to  forty  pounds,  to 
ntash  away  crusts  fnau  the  })osteriur  nares  and  esjiecially  fr^>m  the  vault  of 
the  pharynx — m  much  m  that  I  have  never  liad  occtision  to  use  a  posterior 
hlUbsal  syringe  for  the  purpose*  In  atrophic  crises  of  long  standing,  where  the 
■Miretitm  is  very  adherent,  I  have  sometimes  made  use  of  dry  cotton,  w^mpped 
on  an  applicator  bent  at  a  right  angle,  to  remove  it,  but  usually  tlie  force  of 
the  spray  is  sutficicnt.  If  the  force  of  the  spray  is  increased  gnvdually  there 
is  no  discomtVirt,  nor  is  any  injury  inflieted  either  in  the  nipstrds  or  the 
Kustachiau  tube.  A  very  slight  stain  of  blood  may  follow  the  application, 
but   there  is  no  epistaxis  nor  any  consequence  to  alarm  the  patient. 

The  sf^lntioa  used  in  the  atomizer  varies  rather  with  the  fancy  of  the 
Operator  tlian  with  tlie  exigency  of  the  casCj  for  any  detergent  alkaline  fluid 
toay  be  used.  Normal  salt  solution,  boric  acid  gr.  x  to  %}  arp,  DobelFs  solu- 
tion with  the  addition  (>f  listerin,  or  a  comhination  with  thvmol-menthol 
lin<l  euciilyptol  as  in  Stijler's  talilets,  are  all  in  freipient  use.  Sajous  reconi- 
tiiends  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  l>orax,  itfl  gr,  viij  ;  ext.  fluid,  pini 
canadensis,  Ttl  xv  ;  glycerin,  Hij  ;  atpue  ad,  .liv.  Alum  1  or  2  grains  to  atj. 
gj  is  used  ;  but  in  common  with  the  salts  of  zine  and  lead  is  said  to  produce 
anosmia. 

Of  more  imptirtance  than  s(>rays  in  their  curative  pn»perties  are  appHca- 
lions  made  lociilly  to  the  affected  membrane.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  probably 
the  most  efficient  of  all  tlie  sinijile  applicjitions ;  it  can  be  applies!  in  strengths 
of  two  to  ten  grains  to  the  fiunee,  but  should  never  exceed  this.  It  must  l>e 
used  with  regularity,  as  an  occasi<jnal  appli<jiition  of  it  is  of  no  advantage. 

'  In  my  clmic  fit  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Iniirmary,  where  sera  J*"  are  largely  use*!  hh 
clcMiwre  in  all  eases  of  na«al  (H«eiiRe»  every  table  at  which  fi  snrgipon  is  seated  is  suppiietl  with 
»  rubber  tube  which  cfninectH  witli  an  atomizer  by  meaii?<  af  a  bayonetjoint.  The  ctmipressed 
air  is  forced  intti  a  lar^e  cylintter  in  the  basement  of  the  institiaion  by  means  of  iin  air-coni* 
pressing  en^sitie  driven  by  stf^ain,  which  is  in  <*oij3tjint  art  ion  dnrtnM:  the  i^rvice  of  the  clinic. 
A  SRfety-viifve  on  the  cylinder,  u?iiially  sict  at  forty  pounds^j  prevenln  the  pre*«nre  ever  rii^ing 
beyond  this  point.  The  cylinder  connects  by  means  of  iin  iron  tube  with  the  clinic-room,  where 
it  is  disJtrihiitci!]  toeaeh  of  the  tables  iit  which  pntients  arc  treat*?*!  fn  coni*equence  of  the  dia 
tnnce  traveri^eti  hy  the  tuhes  some  <jf  the  prexsore  is  lost  before  reaching  the  ojtfraior,  so  thiil 
the  spray  is  usimlly  maile  :it  a  |m*s?;nr^  of  about  thirty  poundi^,  which  is  the  wtren^b  I  find 
most  c<5tivenient,  but  which  can  fie  still  further  m<Miified  by  the  cut-oft  regubting  the  sipray. 
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Storck  objects  to  its  use  in  consequence  of  the  stains  it  sometimes  produces 
on  the  exterior  of  the  nose,  and  of  the  disagreeable  sensation  resulting.  It 
should  never  be  used  as  a  spray,  but  applied  carefully  with  a  piece  of  Imt 
wound  on  the  extremity  of  a  line  nasal  applicator  there  should  be  no  external 
mark,  and  any  disagreeable  sensation  resulting  can  easily  be  relieved  by  the 
snuffing  up  of  a  little  salt  water.  There  is  a  possibility  that  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief used  just  after  the  application  may  be  stained.  This  can  be  guarded 
against  by  giving  the  patient  a  Japanese  paper  handkerchief  to  use  for  a  little 
time  after  the  treatment.  lodin  and  glycerin  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula  :  lodini,  gr.  vj  ;  iodidi  potassii.,  gr.  xij  ;  glycerihsB,  aquse,  ei«|j,  is 
an  application  of  great  value. 

Krieg  recommends  soziodal  of  soda  and  menthol  in  lanolin  and  vaselin: 
Sodii  soziodal,  menthol,  c/rTgr.  xv  ;  lanolin,  ,lss;  vaselin,  sj,  to  be  used  as  an 
ointment.  Resorcin  in  10  per  cent,  solution  has  been  recommended  as  an 
efficient  application,  and  a  host  of  other  astringent  and  alterative  substances 
which  too  often  fail  to  accomplish  the  good  result  promised.  Powders  are 
used  by  some  writers,  insufflated  into  the  nostril,  but  they  more  frequently 
clog  the  passages  and  produce  irritation  than  bring  relief.  They  are  to  be 
used,  if  at  all,  when  the  discharge  is  profuse.  Camphor,  tannin,  bismuth, 
iodoform,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  borax,  all  have  been  used  in  this  way, 
either  snuffed  up  into  the  nose  or  blown  in  by  an  insufflator.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  more  harm  than  good  is  produced  by  this  method  of  nasal 
medication,  except  when  there  hapj)ens  to  be  an  ulcerated  surface,  which  is 
not  likely  to  occur  in  the  affection  we  are  discussing. 

Occasionally  in  hypertroj)hic  rhinitis,  when  it  happens  that  the  obstruction 
is  located  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  turbinal,  and  is  soft,  the 
patient  suffers  great  inconvenience  at  night  from  his  inability  to  breathe 
through  the  nostrils.     In  such  cases  I  have  found  that  great  relief  can  be 
given  by  the  introduction  of  a  vulcanized  rubber  nasal  tube,  such  as  I  use 
after  the  operation  for  deviated  septum,  which  should  be  just  large  enon^ 
to  remain  in  the  nostril  when  inserted.     This  gives  rise  to  no  irritation,  and 
enables  the  patient  to  sleep  in  comfort.     It  is  not  intended  to  bring  about^ 
cure  of  the   hypertrophy  by  pressure,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a  palliat^'^'^ 
during  tlie  temporary  nocturnal  swelling  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  tl^^* 
disease. 

When  we  find  the  hypertrophic  process  to  be  so  far  advanced  t^^*^ 
ordinary  treatment  is  of  no  avail,  we  must  have  recourse  to  measiB-  ^ 
ealeulated  to  eure  by  removing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  redundant  ^1*^* 
sue,  nnd  by  means  of  the  resulting  cicatrix  insure  its  permanent  reductL  *^' 
To  do  this  we  use  caustics,  acids,  the  galvano-cauterv,  the  snare,  either  ^fci  ^^^ 
the  cold  wire  or  galvano-eaustic  loop,  and,  in  case  of  posterior  enlargem^^*^ 
curettes  or  ring-knives.  The  caustic  acids  are  used  only  when  the  hy^  * 
troj)hy  is  anterior  and  is  soft.  Those  in  most  general  use  are  the  chro  '" 
and  nionochloracetic  acids.  When  the  use  of  an  acid  has  been  dwidtnl  ^ 
the  nostril  is  well  washed  out  with  a  modified  Dobell's  solution,  drii^d  v"  ^'^ 
al»sorl)ent  cotton,  and  if  the  patient  is  sensitive  it  is  anesthetized  with  a  li  i^dIij 
tion  of  eocain  varying  from  2  to  8  ])er  cent,  in  strength,  according  to  ^' 
susceptibility.  It  frequently  hapj>ens  that  the  weaker  solution  is  quite  ^^"' 
ficieiit  to  (leaden  sensation,  and  it  is  certainly  .safer  to  use  it  in  cases  wW'^CTe 
otily  a  brief  time  will  be  taken  up  in  any  openitive  pr<K»eeding,  in  vie>^^  of 
tiie  toxic  effects  not  infre(|uently  ol)serve<l  after  its  intranasjd  us^.*. 

The  eocain  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  pledp:et  of  absorl)ent  cotton, 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  affected  turbinal  for  al>out  five  tniih 
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utes ;  it  is  then  removed  and  the  part  dried.  The  chromic  acid  is  applied 
hy  means  of  a  fine  probe  wrapped  with  cotton-wool,  which  is  moistened  and 
dipped  in  the  acid,  so  as  to  permit  but  a  small  quantity  to  adhere.  This 
is  pressed  firmly  against  the  tiirbinal  for  a  few  seconds,  taking  care  not  to 
affect  too  large  a  surface.  The  acid  remaining  is  neutralized  by  an  alkaline 
solution.  After  a  little  while  ciciitrizjition  with  contraction  follows,  but  the 
process  must  be  repeated  several  times  before  any  appreciable  improvement 
is  noticed.  An  interval  of  a  week  at  least  should  intervene  before  an  ai)pli- 
cation  of  the  acid  is  repeated. 

The  acetic  acid  is  to  be  used  with  the  same  precaution  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  chromic  acid,  except  that  an  aluminum  applicator  with  a 
pocket  to  hold  the  dry  acid  is  used.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  anterior  hyper- 
trophy, when  the  fibrous  change  has  become  marked,  the  more  powerful 
agency  of  the  gjilvano-cautery  must  be  invoked.  The  various  forms  of  bat- 
teries and  the  methods  of  heating  the  cautery-knife  having  been  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  only  remains  to  describe  the  technique  of  its  application.  The 
nostril  having  been  anesthetized  with  cocain,  the  margins  of  tlie  nostril  are 
protected  by  a  speculum — Duplay's  or  a  large  aural  sjwculum  answering  the 
purpose  very  well — otherwise  they  are  likely  to  be  burned.  The  electrode 
should  not  be  large,  a  small  knife  answering  every  purpose.  It  should  be 
heated  to  a  cherry  re<l,  and  a  linear  incision  of  the  required  length  made 
through  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  very  important  that  tlie  knife  should 
be  heated  to  the  proper  temperature ;  a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  the  cherry 
red  will  give  rise  to  severe  pain,  while  with  a  white  heat  profuse  hemorrhage 
may  ensue.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  burn  the  septum,  otherwise  the 
resulting  inflammation  may  cause  synechiae  to  form.  After  the  cjiuterization 
the  parts  are  to  be  sprayed  with  DobelFs  solution  or  with  liquid  vaselin, 
repeated  daily  for  a  week,  at  which  time  another  cauterization  may  be  per- 
formed. Several  applications  of  the  galvano-cautery  are  usually  required  to 
produce  any  appre<»iable  result. 

The  resulting  inflammation  is  slight,  and  usually  there  are  no  uncomfort- 
able sequences  if  the  application  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously  made ; 
yet  there  are  cases  on  record  where  serious  results  have  followed  either  a  too 
extended  and  deep  cauterization  or  when  it  had  been  made  too  freely  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  turbinal ;  for  it  must  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that 
this  procedure  can  only  be  safely  applied  to  the  anterior  hy|)ertrophies.    Storck  * 

Erotests  strongly  ajrainst  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  galvano-cautery,  while 
elieving  it  to  be  the  best  means  of  a])pli cation.  He  complains  that  it  is  used 
too  frequently,  and  especially  by  inexjKirienced  men  who  do  not  know  when 
and  how  galvano-cautery  is  to  be  done,  who  burn  away  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  all  directions,  from  which  eventual  recovery  never  occurs.  On  the 
contrary,  there  results  a  still  worse  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
becoming  adherent  to  the  opposite  side,  causes  synechire  and  often  complete 
occlusion.  Where  a  patient  has  only  had  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  he  now  has 
an  occlusion  of  his  nose  that  makes  his  life  unhappy.  No  application  of  the 
galvano-cautery  should  be  made  except  to  parts  clearly  in  the  field  of  vision. 
He  is  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  abuse  of  this  method  of  treatment  that 
he  declares  that  if  it  were  jmssible  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  remedy  by  ])olice 
regulation,  he  would  be  the  first  who  would  vote  for  it. 

If  the  galvano-cautery  is  ever  applied  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
inferior  turbinal  body,  it  should  only  l>e  by  means  of  a  guarded  electrode  in 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  opt^rator;  and  even  then  there  is  danger  of 

'  Diseases  of  Nose,  Throaty  and  Larynx,  Vienna,  1895. 
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inflammation  of  the  Eustachian  tube  with  resulting  purulent  otitis.  Ery- 
sipelas, conjunctivitis,  meningitis,  and  septicemia  are  complications  that  have 
followed  too  bold  a  use  of  the  galvano-cautery. 

Electrolysis  has  been  recommended  by  some  authors ;  but  the  uncertain^l 
of  its  results  and  the  slowness  of  the  method  have  prevented  its  being  us^^ 
extensively. 

When  the  hypertrophied  tissues  are  too  extensive  to  be  removed  by  caustic^^^ 
or  when  they  are  soft  and  pendulous  or  circumscribed,  we  resort  to  surgica^^ 
means  for  their  removal — forceps,  the  ring-knife,  or  the  snare  being  ubc^'  "^^ 

In  this  country  the  ring-knife  is  rarely  employed,  although  in  Englan^^^^ 
Wingrave  and  in  Germany  Storck  approve  its  use.  Wingrave,  in  a  concr  ^■^' 
munication  made  to  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Bristol  in  1894,  rc-^  '^ 
ports  over  200  cases  of  turbinal  varix  treated  in  this  way,  and  as  the  resuC  ^^ 
recommends  the  use  of  the  ring-knife  of  Garmalt  Jones. 

In  hypertrophies  of  the  middle  turbinal  body  it  not  infrequently  hapKT^p- 
pens  that  the  part  cannot  be  satisfactorily  encircled  by  the  wire-loop;  ii  -^in 
such  cases  strong  forceps,  such  as  are  figured  elsewhere,  are  used  to  remov  ^^■^'c 
the  superfluous  tissue  and  relieve  the  obstruction.     But  by  far  the  most  sat:^'-*^- 
isfactory  method  for  the  removal  of  intranasal  growth  is  the  cold  wire  snaiL.^*  "S'C) 
used  in  the  instrument  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Jarvis,  or  one  of  its  man^-^^^y 
modifications.     This  method  is  preferable  for  several  reasons.     It  is  easily  M!  ily 
applied  and  can  be  used  in  the  narrow  passages  of  the  nose,  which  would  h^^rM  be 
impassable  to  anything   larger   than  the  wire;    the  inflammatory  reaction ^n^on 
which  follows  its  use  is  less  intense  and  less  lasting  than  that  following  th-MT^ihe 
cautery  ;  there  is  less  danger  of  infection,  and  if  proper  care  be  taken  ther-Tr  ^re 
is  less  danger  of  hemorrhage ;  but  in  order  to  insure  this  it  is  necessary  thafl^M~nat 
the  section  be  made  slowly,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  hm^Mrm:  ing 
occupied  in  the  removal  of  a  large  hypertrophy.     If  this  precaution  is  noc^  «niot 
taken  serious  hemorrhage  may  result,  especially  when  cocain  has  been  usc»  gz^^g^sed 
as  a  local  anesthetic,  for  this  not  only  prevents  sensation,  but  masks  the  bleedC-^  -i^id- 
ing  by  the  temporary  contraction  it  produces.     While  it  may  l)e  said  tha^  ^zMhat 
cocain  should  be  used  in  all  cases,  still  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  renderin:M~v  ring 
the  operation   much  more  difficult  in   those  cases  where  the  enlargement  m       -:Jt  is 
principally  of   the  soft   tissue,  especially  in  the  posterior  portion  of  X\mM^  '^   the 
inferior  turbinals,  for  it  so  contracts  the  tissues  that  it  is  almost  impossible  t^     -^  to 
encircle  them  in  the  loop. 

I  am  in  the  habit  in  operating  by  this  method  of  using  the  Jarvis  snarwr-a- .^k  are, 
with  a  modification  in  the  manner  of  fastening  the  wire.     In  place  of  tlrf:^'      the 
pins  around  which  the  wire  is  wound,  in  onlcr  to  hold  it,  on  the  original  instriL»  *» -*ru- 
ment,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  movable  cannula  a  steel  clamp  with  its  inne^  cm  ^ner 
surface  finely  grooved,  and  which  is  governed  by  a  screw.     The  ends  of  tir  I  ^    the 
loop  of  wire  pass  between  the  surfaces  of  the  damp  and  are  retained  in  pos:.i^^=^*>^^' 
tion  by  a  screw  working  on  a  male  sctow  passing  through  the  lower  clam^  .^mra^mp- 
Tliis  arrangement  has  the  great  advantage  that  a  small  loop  can  l)e  passe-^^z^^**^  ^ 
into  the  narrowed  nostril  and  enlarged  at  the  will  of  the  operator.     Whe  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^ 

the  l(H)p  has  Ixhmi   sufficiently  enlarged — and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  t:* ^ 

make  it  larger  than  the  turbinal  in  order  to  permit  of  its  encircling  the  procr:^^  ^ 

jecting  extremity — it  is  drawn  upon  until  it  is  felt  that  it  has  the  hypei"^'  ^^^'^T- 
trophy  in  its  grasp.     The  clamp  is  then  tightened  and  the  loop  graduall^^^ 
drawn  in   by  the  screw  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  advantages  of  fastening  the  wire  by  means  of  the  clamp  over  pins  o: 
any  metli<Ml  tliat  ^\y.i'^  the  ends  of  the  wire  is,  that  if  by  any  chance  the  can 
nula  should  have  been  screwed  down  to  its  fullest  extent  without  cuttic 
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through  the  growth,  by  simply  loosening  the  clamp  the  cannula  can  l)e  run 
along  the  wire  to  its  original  position,  and,  the  clamp  being  refestened,  the 
tightening  of  the  loop  is  begun  anew.  This  maneuver  is  very  useful  and 
has  served  me  more  than  once  in  diflGcult  cases.  When  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  inferior  turbinal  is  to  be  removed,  cocain  may  be  used  if  the 
patient  is  unwilling  to  bear  the  slight  amount  of  suffering  entailed  by  the 
0|)eration,  although  it  renders  the  operation  more  difficult.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  loop  must  be  tightened  very  gradually,  or  profuse  and  even 
serious  hemorrhage  may  occur. 

When  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  turbinal  is  to  he  removed  the  opera- 
tion becomes  much  more  difficult.  The  location  of  the  swelling  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  grasp  and  the  prolonged  manipulation  is  harder  to  bear.  It 
is  not  possible  to  give  any  detailed  instruction  as  to  the  method  of  operating. 
Ekich  operator,  as  a  rule,  has  a  method  of  his  own,  being  governed  by  his  own 
peculiar  facility.  Some,  by  a  special  knack  of  giving  direction  to  the  wire, 
ire  able  to  easily  encircle  the  mass.  Others  put  the  loop  which  has  been 
massed  through  the  nostril  in  place  by  means  of  a  finger  introduced  into  the 
laso-pharynx,  while  others  guide  it  into  position  by  means  of  the  rhinoscopic 
nirror.  Whatever  method  is  used,  two  objects  must  be  carefully  looked  out 
or — viz.,  prevention  of  hemorrhage  and  avoidance  of  infection.  To  insure 
his  it  is  necessary,  after  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  the  cautious 
[lanner  advised  above,  to  use  antiseptics.  Aristol  or  dermatol  blown  into 
he  nostril  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  A  pledget  of  corrosive-sublimate 
;auze  is  then  inserted  and  removed  in  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  need 
lot  be  replaced ;  but  the  wound  must  be  sprayed  with  a  modified  DobelPs 
olution,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  Dobell's  with  the  addition  of  ten  grains 
ach  of  thymol,  eucalyptol,  and  menthol  to  the  pint,  and  afterward  insufflated 
vith  the  antiseptic  j>owder  every  day  until  cicatrization  is  complete. 

When  the  operation  has  been  performed  too  quickly  and  hemorrhage  fol- 
OW8,  cold  or  astringents  should  be  applied,  or  the  no.^ie  may  be  sprayed  with 
)eroxid  of  hydrogen  or  a  solution  of  antipyrin.  If  these  means  fail  to  stay 
lie  bleeding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plug  the  nostril.  This  I  do  in  the  fol- 
owing  manner :  I  take  a  wad  of  antiseptic  cotton  the  size  of  a  two-drachm 
/ial  or  larger,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nostril,  and  tie  a  silk  ligature  to 
ts  center ;  this  is  forced  into  the  nostril  so  as  to  close  its  posterior  opening, 
leaving  the  end  of  the  ligature  projecting  beyond  the  nostril.  On  top  of 
this,  antiseptic  cotton  is  packed  until  the  nostril  is  filled  and  the  hemorrhage 
checked.  The  end  of  the  ligature  is  then  cut  to  the  proper  length  and  fast- 
ened to  the  cheek  alongside  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  with  a  bit  of  adhesive 
plaster.  If  this  fails  to  prove  effective,  the  packing  must  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  in  the  same  manner.  This  method  has  always  stood  me  in  good 
stead,  and  I  have  never  had  to  use  any  other  means  to  restrain  bleeding,  even 
when  very  alarming.  The  packing  must  be  left  in  place  forty-eight  hours. 
If  removed  before  that  time  the  bleeding  is  likely  to  recur,  and  occasionally 
even  then,  in  which  case  it  must  be  replaced  as  before.  If,  however,  there 
should  be  no  return  of  bleeding,  the  nostril  should  be  cleansed  with  a  very 
gentle  spray,  an  antiseptic  powder  insufflated,  and  the  case  treated  as  where 
diere  has  been  no  complication. 

When  instead  of  the  cold  wire  the  galvanic  loop  is  used,  the  same  pre- 
caotion  as  to  slow  section  and  antiseptics  after  the  operation  must  be  observed. 
If  the  wire  is  heated  to  a  white  heat  and  the  section  made  rapidly,  hemorrhage 
will  inevitably  ensue.  It  sometimes  happens  in  a  narrow  nose  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  turbinal  removed  by  the  snare  is  too  large  to  pass  the  external 
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orifice ;  in  such  cases  it  falls  backward  into  the  pharynx  and  is  expectorated 
through  the  mouth,  or,  as  occasionally  occurs,  is  swallowed  by  the  astonished 
patient. 

In  addition  to  hypertrophy  of  the  extremities  of  the  inferior  turbinal, 

other  enlargements  demand  treatment :  myxomatous  degeneration  of  the  mu-       J. 

cous  membrane  of  the  middle  turbinal,  hypertrophies  of  the  floor  of  the  nose,  ,.3 

and  thickening  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  septum.  Each  one  of  these  ^^^ 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  hypertrophy  and  its  location.  _  ^^ 
The  polypoid  thickening  of  the  middle  turbinal  is  best  removed  by  snare,  ^^^^ 
although  in  careful  hands  the  contact  of  the  galvano-cauterj'  will  accomplish  mtM^^ 
2L  good  result.  For  hypertrophy  of  the  floor  of  the  nose  when  cartilaginous  ^^  ^^g 
or  osseous  the  electro-trephine  is  best  suited  ;  when  soft  the  galvano-cautery^^---jy 
must  be  used.  The  swellings  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  septum  are^^-^^i^ 
more  difficult  to  manage.  They  should  only  be  subjected  to  surgical  inter — ^-^^  f. 
ference  when  they  add  to  the  obstruction  of  the  posterior  nasal  passage,  ^^^-^e. 
They  are  usually  soft,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  rhinoscope  can  b^^^iiibe 
touched  with  the  galvano-cautery.  There  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  sam^  mr:m% 
risk  in  its  use  here  as  when  applied  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferio«^^z^or 
turbinal,  for  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  less  likely  to  be  injurecz^-^^d 
and  there  are  no  important  structures  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When  th^  ^nBie 
nasal  passage  permits,  a  small  electro-trephine  may  be  introduced  and  th^  ^-^he 
projection  shaved  away  :  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  this  can  be  done  satisfac-'^i^-^c- 
torily. 

Before  using  surgical  measures  of  any  kind,  however,  it  is  well  to  give  5  ^3t  a 
trial  to  loctil  applications  of  the  iodin  and  iodid  of  potash  solution,  which  \w  m  in 
some  comparatively  recent  cases  will  cause  the  hypertrophy  to  disappear. 

Some  writers  divide  the  treatment  of  chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis  accordti^'TBrd- 
ing  to  the  early  or  late  stage  of  the  disease,  but  in  whatever  stage  the  disease  J^sase 
comes  under  treatment,  the  rule  is  always  to  use  the  mildest  method  that  wiC  i  ^i^iU 
accomplish  the  desired  result.     Only  when  local  applications  fail  to  reduc:^  ^^•'wce 
the  enlarged  structure  should  recourse  be  had  to  surgical  measures,  and  ther-^^^-Jhen 
only  that  surgical  method  should  be  employed  that  will  do  least  harm  to  th^^C  :^^    ^^ 
surroundintjc  healthy  tissue.     Cases  have  far  too  frequently  occurred  wher* '^:>  M~ncte 
the  discomfort  of  tlie  patient  resulting  from   too  nulical   an   operation   haRtc4      V\a- 
brought  al)(>nt  annoyance  exceeding  that  of  the  original  disease. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  proper  hygienic  measures.  The  same  rules  arr  ^=5  ^^^ 
f  to  be  observed  as  in  patients  suffering  from  simple  chronic  rhinitis.  Exe« -^  ^^ --'^' 
/  cise  in  the  open  air,  bathing  and  friction  of  tlie  skin  are  particularly  to  U  f  o:^^ 
insisted  upon.  The  whole  body  should  be  vigorously  rubbed  ever}'  morninr^  r  rxrrt 
on  rising  with  a  horse-liair  irlove  or  a  dry  coarse  towel  and  then  exposed  tt"  F>-^^^ 
the  air  for  some  minutes.  Cold  plunge-baths  are  not  to  be  advised,  but  tlrf:^'  :^t^ 
patients,  if  not  too  susceptil)le,  may  use  cold  sponging. 

Local  hygienic  measures  consist  in  removing  the  patient  from  an  irritatinrw  i  :t  f»^ 
or  dust-laden  atmosphere,  or  in  eases  where  a  person's  trade  or  professiooi-^-^'^^ 
makes  this  impossible,  a  respirator  may  be  worn  or  the  irritating  air  be  pr^rr^l'  ^^ 
vented  from  entering  the  nostril  l)y  a  thin  wad  of  Angora  wool  inserted  ju:  s J  C-  *^ 
within  tlie  vestil)nle,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen.* 

The  constitutional  measures  to  be  employed  deiwnd  on  the  condition  pr^"*^^      P^ 
ducing  the  disease.     When  the  gouty  diatliesis  is  prominent,  suitable  mea* -^^"^^  ^^// 
must  be  taken   to  antagom'ze  it.     So  with  syphilis,  malaria,  anemia,  neurarsr:*^  */^^^ 
thenia,  ete.     No  specific  medication   is  indicate<l,  only  such  remedies  shou\r»  ^^//yJT' 
be  administered  as  are  called  for  by  the  condition  of  each  patient. 

*  I)is€(ise,'i  0/  the  Throat  and  Xose. 
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DEVIATION  OF  THE  NASAL  SEPTUM. 

Deviation  of  the  nasal  septum  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
*hronic  disease  of  the  nose,  carrying  with  it  maladies  of  the  accessory  sinuses, 
roubles  of  audition,  and  various  nervous  affections  classed  as  reflex,  such  as 
Lsthma,  chorea,  and  headaches.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  simple 
hickenings  of  the  raucous  membrane  over  the  vomer  and  cartilaginous  sep- 
um  which  frequently  cause  stenosis ;  but  consists  in  a  decided  bending  of 
he  triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose  to  either  side,  nearly  always  accompanied 
)y  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  vomer  and  invariably  by  a 
'edundant  amount  of  material  in  the  cartilage  itself,  which  may  be  so  great  in 
ome  cases  as  entirely  to  occlude  the  nostril,  and  by  interfering  with  proper 
Irainage  and  respiration  cause  the  varied  inconveniences  which  call  attention 
3  the  raalformatiim.  The  character  of  the  deformity  varies  in  different 
ases.     There  are  live  varieties  of  deviation  to  be  observed.     There  may  be — 

First,  Simple  deviation  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  to  either  side  where 
lere  is  a  simple  rounded  convexity  on  one  side  and  concavity  on  the  other, 
dth  little  or  no  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Second.  Deviation  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  in  the  same  manner,  accom- 
anied  by  corresponding  deviation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vomer. 

I%ird.  Sigmoid  deviation  where  the  cartilage  is  bent  in  an  "S"  shape, 
'ith  a  convexity  at  its  superior  and  inferior  portion  in  one  nostril,  and  con- 
ex  at  the  middle  portion  in  the  other,  making  a  sharp  longitudinal  ridge 
inning  posteriorly. 

Fourth.  The  deviation  may  be  angular. 

Fifth.  It  may  be  vertical,  in  which  case  the  cartilaginous  septum  is  alone 
ivolved.     In  nearly  all  cases,  though  not  invariably,  the  deviation  is  toward  ) 
18  left.     Sex  seems  to  have  some  influence,  as  more  cases  are  observed  in 
lales  than  in  females. 

Btiology. — There  are  several  causes  of  deviation  of  the  septum.  Dela- 
an  *  divides  them  into  predisposing  and  exciting ;  he  considers  diathesis  and  \ 
Eicial  characteristics  as  the  most  important  of  the  predisposing  causes,  and 
elieves  that  persons  suffering  from  the  strumous,  syphilitic,  tubercular,  or 
achitic  diatheses  are  most  liable.  This  view  of  its  diathetic  origin  is  hardly 
orne  out  in  the  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  where  the 
lajority  of  them  seemed  to  be  free  from  any  constitutional  taint.  As  regards  ^ 
he  influence  of  race,  deviated  septa  are  much  more  common  among  the  civil- 
Bed  than  the  savage  races.  This  is  attributed  to  the  greater  admixture  of 
jrpes  occurring  in  civilizecl  countries  as  the  result  of  immigration,  while  the 
arer  occurrence  of  deviation  among  the  less  civilized  races  is  due  to  the 
mrity  of  the  nice.  Races  with  aquiline  noses  are  more  apt  to  have  deviated 
epta,  except  the  American  Indians,  who  are  singularly  free  from  the  deformity.    , 

Exciting  causes  may  be  imperfect  or  unecpial  development  of  the  plate  of  ) 
he  vomer,  the  result  of  malnutrition  or  inflammation. 

Obstruction  of  the  anterior  part  of  one  naris  is  considered  by  Collier^  to 
ye  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  deformity  by  producing  rarefaction  pos- 
eriorly,  the  resulting  pressure  causing  deviation  on  that  side. 

Deflections  of  the  septum  are  usually  observed  in  adults  or  adolescents, \ 
mi  cases  have  been  observed  in  my  clinic  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear ) 
[nfirmary  whose  age  did  not  exceed  four  years.  Traumatism  is  an  occasional' 
cause  of  deflection,  but  the  cases  due  to  this  cause,  unaccompanied  by  fracture 

*  Drans.  Anier.  Laryng.  yl,«wi.,  1887. 

'  Joum.  of  Ijnryng.  and  Rhinoloffy^  vol.  v.  p.  91. 
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of  the  nasal  bones,  are  so  rare  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  import — 
ant  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  deformity.     A  very  important  cause  is  th^^ 
defective  development  of  the  bony  septum.     The  vomer  consists  in  its  earl]fc  "■; 
stages  of  two  laminae  enclosing  a  plate  of  cartilage  which  forms  the  carti —    ,- 
laginous  septum  ;  these  laminse  do  not  coalesce  until  after  puberty,  conse — ^s- 
quently  unequal  development  of  one  of  these  laminse  would  push  the  otheK""^=T 
out  of  line  and  cause  a  corresponding  deviation.     This  unequal  developmen   .^^t 
in  different  directions  gives  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  deviation  observed. 

Local  malnutrition  is,  according  to  Ingals,^  an  important  factor  in  th^  ^iie 
production  of  deflection.  Jarvis  regartis  the  high-arched  palate  as  a  cause  ofc-^f 
deflection,  the  septum  being  crowded  upward  by  the  hard  palate  until  it  yield  .tiwis 
to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it,  the  cause  of  the  palatal  deformity  bein|^^n)g 
explained  on  the  theory  of  atmospheric  pressure,  occlusion  of  the  nasal  pas^^  m%- 
sages  creating  in  them  through  inspiration  a  partial  vacuum,  disturbing  th  .■-■he 
equilibrium  of  pressure  upon  the  upper  and  lower  aspects  of  the  roof  of  th.s'Sie 
mouth.     This  inequality  of  atmospheric  pressure,  exerted  during  infancy  an^  «rz»d 


early  growth  of  the  child,  gives  rise  to  the  permanent  deformity  of  the  har*— :■:  rd 
palate,  thus  interfering  with  the  normal  development  of  the  septum,  in  tur— tk:  rn 
further  disturbed  by  the  disturbance  of  respiration. 

The  bony  ridges  found  along  the  line  of  suture  of  the  septum  with  i 
superior   maxillary  bone   are   due   probably  to  primary  injury,  aggravat 
afterward  by  hy pern utrit ion.     They  can    scarcely  be  classed  as  deviationt 
though  considered  so  by  many  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  subject. 

Roe,^  in  a  paper  on  the  etiologj'  of  deviations  of  the  nasal  septum,  oonm^^  m- 
siders  that  heredity  plays  an  important  i)art  as  a  predisposing  cause,  not  onlCT  «~»ly 
by  the  dyscrasias  which  may  be  transmitted,  but  also  by  the  blending  of  dit  m  dif- 
ferent races,  bringing  about  an  infinite  variation  in  the  conformation  of  tlrWzMhe 
osseous  and  cartilaginous  structures ;  and  that  trauma,  nasal  obstruction,  anK~:x  -and 
unequal  growth  of  the  component  parts  of  the  vomer  are  the  most  frequeia:  -^Esent 
exciting  causes. 

Symptoms* — Attention  is  usually  called  to  the  existence  of  the  deformillr  m:  hy    ■ 
by  the  functional  troubles  which  give  rise  in  many  cases  to  serious  incoi^  ^dd- 
venience.     Obstructed  respiration  is  the  most  noticeable  annoyance,  thereti^^  ^by 
causing  mouth-breathing  with  its  accompanying  inconveniences,  nasal  voi^-  ^ce 
and  post-nasal  catarrh.     Mackenzie  ^  reports  a  case  where  the  most  trouble  -K^lt?- 
some  symptom  was  epistaxis  caused  by  erosion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  noaw^  mG\ 
but  the  grcAt  majority  of  patients  who  have  come  under  my  observation  ha^^^  .'we 
complained  of  the  impelled  respiration  caused  by  the  obstructed  nostril,  aiL  ^^"  '■^ 
have  sought  relief  on  this  account  only. 

Severe  headaclies  are  often  ciuised  by  a  deviated  septum,  when  a  deviatid^a^^^" 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  septum  presses  on  the  middle  turbinal  IkkI^  -^^■^y* 
while  asthma  and^ffections  of  tlie  larynx  are  not  infrequent  results.  A  vei^  '^^'  ^^ 
common  symptom  is  the  nasal  voice  which  is  nearly  always  present  in  welK^  "^^ 
marked  cases.  Cases  have  been  seen  hy  me  where  chronic  headache  and  asthnr^  '^- 
were  present  and  were  n^lieved  on  r(\*itoration  of  the  respiratory  function  c  ^  ""^^ 
the  occluded  side.  When  tliere  is  considerable  deviation  the  nose  is  oftc^  '  "^^ 
twisted  to  one  side,  but  frequently  there  is  only  a  slight  twist  of  the  tip. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  affection  is  very  easy  and  c^n  be  mac^^      "^^ 
even  on  a  very  superficial  ol)servation.     Examining  the  nostrils  anteriorr  "  ^ 

there  is  found  a  bulging  of  the  wirtilaginous  septum  into  one  side,  eith»^     "*     ^'^ 
entirely  or  partially  occluding  it.     On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  correspond 

*  7V<jnx.  Amrr.  Lnnjnq.  yiwn.,  18S2.  '  Tram.  Amer.  Laryng.  Asm^^  1896. 

*  Piyeiite.t  nf  Thrnnt  and  SoAe^  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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ing  enlargement  of  the  nasal  cavity,  frequently  filled  by  a  hypertrophied 
interior  turbinal  body.  This  is  so  frequent  a  condition  as  almost  to  be  con- 
stant. The  septum  itself  is  rarely  increased  in  thickness  when  there  is  devia- 
tion ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  septum  is  thickened  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  obstruction,  and  unless  attention  has  been  called  to  the  condition  an 
error  in  diagnosis  might  easily  be  made.  Inexperienced  observers  have  mis- 
taken a  deviated  septum  for  a  myxoma,  which  snould  easily  be  recognized  by 
its  mobility,  softness,  and  pale  color.  Whatever  the  form  of  the  deviation, 
the  symptoms  are  the  same ;  they  do  not  differ  whether  it  be  sigmoid,  vertical, 
or  a  simple  curved  bending.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  by  ante- 
rior rhinoscopy  whether  the  cartilaginous  deviation  is  continuous  with  the 
bony  septum  ;  but  if  the  case  permits  it,  posterior  rhinoscopy  will  reveal  its 
existence,  if  present. 

Practically,  the  coexistent  deformity  of  the  bony  septum  is  of  no  import- 
ance, as  the  correction  of  the  deformity  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  will 
almost  invariably  restore  the  function  of  the  nose  and  permit   respiration. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  deviation  of  the  septum  is  necessarily  surgi- 
cal ;  all  palliative  methods  are  useless,  and  simply  waste  the  time  of  the  sur- 
geon and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  invalid.  Pressure,  digital  and  instru- 
mental, the  use  of  metallic  sounds,  or  of  laminaria  for  gradual  dilatation,  are 
methods  which  have  all  been  tried  and  relinquished — the  irritation  caused  by 
them  more  than  equalling  the  discomfort  produced  by  the  original  trouble, 
while  the  results  are  negative. 

Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  correction  of  the  deformity ; 
they  vary  largely  in  method  and  principle,  and  most  of  them,  because  com- 
plicated in  their  technique,  have  given  way  to  simpler  processes. 

Dieffenbach,  as  early  as  1845,  excised  the  projecting  portion  of  the  deflected 
cartilage  with  a  knife.  Huyler  dissected  up  the  mucous  membrane  from  the 
prominent  portion  of  the  septum  and  removed  the  redundant  cartilage  with 
scissors.  Adams,  in  1875,  proposed  to  correct  the  deformity  by  means  of  the 
forceps  which  are  known  by  his  name.  He  fractured  the  septum  with  them, 
retaining  it  in  its  proper  place  afterward  by  means  of  ivory  plugs  or  steel 
plates  adjusted  by  screws. 

Ingals  proposed  an  oblique  incision  through  the  convexity  of  the  sep- 
tum, then,  having  detached  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  cartilage,  ne 
excised  a  V-shaped  piece,  bringing  the  parts  together  by  suture  and  holding 
them  in  place  by  tampons. 

Glasgow,  in  1881,  presented  to  the  American  Laryngological  Association 
the  method  of  Steele,  which  consists  in  making  a  stellate  incision  over  the 
deviation,  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  cartilage ;  the  septum  is  then 
crowded  back  and  an  ivory  plug  inserted,  which  is  worn  until  the  cure  is 
complete. 

Jarvis,  in  1882,  proposed  the  removal  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
cartilage  by  means  of  the  needle  and  snare.  He  pierces  the  base  of  the  pro- 
jection with  a  transfixion-needle  until  the  point  appears,  a  wire  loop  of  a 
snare  is  passed  over  the  projecting  point,  and  the  engaged  portion  is  severed. 

Roberts  of  Philadelphia  uses  pins  to  hold  the  septum  in  place  after 
having  corrected  the  deformity.  He  makes  an  incision  through  the  septum 
along  the  line  of  convexity ;  then  pushes  a  long  steel  pin  through  the  septal 
cartilage  of  the  normal  nostril  a  short  distance  above  and  in  front  of  the 
incision.  Pressing  the  end  of  the  nose  and  septum  into  proper  position,  he 
brings  the  head  of  the  pin  close  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  septum,  causing 
the  part  lying  in  the  obstructed  nostril  to  lie  across  the  incision  and  adapt 
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itself  lengthwisfe  along  the  surface  of  the  septum  beyond.     The  pin  is  th( 
pushed  in  to  the  head  and  its  point  deeply  embedded  in  the  soft  tissues  of  th. 
septum  and  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  obstructed  nostril. 

Koe,  in  1891,  devised  a  fenestrnted  forceps  for  rectifying  the  deformity  b*"^  ^^ 
pressure  after  having  partially  incised  the  cartilage  by  means  of  a  modifier   -lA 
Steele's  forceps  with  which  he  cuts  through  the  cartilage  and  mucous  mem  ^r-i\« 
brane  of  one  side  only,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  other  side  intactir  r^it 
As  the  incision  must  be  made  over  the  convex  portion  of  the  deviation,  ii       it 
necessarily  follows  that  in  aggravated  cases  it  will  not  be  |K)ssible  to  intro^zi^^-o- 
duce  the  instrument  in  order  to  mak^  the  incision. 

Watson  of  Philadelphia  proposed  a  bevelled  incision  along  the  crest  q^'^zzmA 
the  deviation  through  the  cartilage,  but  not  through  the  mucous  membran  MTKr.ne 
of  the  opposite  side ;  the  upper  portion  is  then  pressed  over  toward  the  othe^^  Mier 
side  until  it  hooks  itself  onto  the  lower  and  is  thus  held  in  place.  The  pro«ZD»^-:TO- 
jecting  base  that  is  left  can  then,  or  after  healing,  be  removeil  by  the  saw. 

The  method  that  I  prefer  and  with  which  1  have  had  the  most  satisfactor;;-'^' ory 
results  is  one  presented  by  me  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  LaryngoIogicai^B^^iMal 
Association  in  1890.  It  has  been  performed  by  myself  and  colleagues  ver^pa^^ry 
many  times  and  has  been  uniformly  successful.  The  principle  is  the  same  a^s  as 
that  of  other  operations — viz.,  the  destroying  of  the  resiliency  of  the  septuircMTK-im, 
but  the  technique  of  the  operation  differs,  and  in  that  lies  the  secret  of  it^  m:     its 

f success.  The  operation  has  been  slightly  modified  by  me  since  I  proposed  \%'  i  it, 
but  in  its  important  features  it  remains  the  same.  It  consists  in  making :  ^t^y  a 
crucial  incision  through  the  cartilaginous  septum,  breaking  down  by  thM^^:Sthe 
finger  or  forceps  the  bases  of  the  segment  thus  formed,  and  the  insertion  of  ;  "^  a 
hollow  splint.  The  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  the  operation  commend  it,  iocj^^or 
it  can  be  completed  in  a  very  few  minutes,  even  in  complicated  cases.  ThmrM^^he 
instruments  I  employ  in  the  operation  are : 

First.  A  pair  of  strong  cartilage-scissors,  one  blade  blunt  and  narrow  foKH^  or 
introduction  into  the  obstructed  nostril,  the  other,  the  cutting  blade,  of  a 


Fig.  570.— Straight  scissorp. 


curved  wedge-shape  (Fig.  570),  the  shanks  of  both  blades  being  curved  out- 
ward so  as  to  admit  of  closing  without  interfering  with  the  column  ;  the  han- 


Angular  scissors. 


dies  bein^  of  stool  and  curved  like  those  of  a  dental  forceps.  I  sometimes  use 
a  scissors  with  blades  bent  at  a  ri^ht  angle  wnth  which  to  make  the  horizontal 
cut,  but  it  is  fiot  indispensable  (Fig.  571). 
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nfi,  A  eiirvtHl  elevator  far  hronkiiig  up  any  tulliesioiis  that  may  exist 
etween  the  septum  and  tnrbiriiil  IkhIv. 

Third,  An   Adams-8    forceps   of   oue   with    stout  parallel    blades,  as  in 
Fig,  572, 


Fig.  572.— Ciiuipressing  furrt'p». 

Fourth,  A  hollow  vulcniiile  splint  of  oval  ft >rjo  and  of  a  size  aeeordinfjj  to 
the  nature  of  the  ease.  I  foroM^rly  nsed  a  triangular  tin  splint,  eut  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  eartilatre  and  held  in  plare  hy  a  tampoo  ^f  antisi-ptie  |»;anzej  but  the 
tliseooifort  experifviieeil  iVnin  the  parked  Ji<>stril  inul  the  dauber  <;f  sepsis  led 
me  to  devisL-  the  holluw  splint  (Fig.  57iJi),  wfiieh  is  thuronghly  et!eetivr  and  by 
pennittinfr  the  passiiiro  ui'  air  is  loore  satistlietory  to  the  patient,  This  splint 
is  a  tube  of  hard  mi)lM>r  of  a  proper  nhape  to  enter  the  nostril  and  hold  the 


Mayer's  hoUow  splint 

replaec^  septnm  in  its  new  pr>sftion.  Tiie  spliut  as  originally  devised  by  me 
wasronnded  on  its  external  surfare— vvitli  (x*rforatious^\vhieh  serve  to  retain 
it  in  plaee(Fig.  57-^ ).  Or,  Eniil  Mayer  id*  New  York  niodihed  it  by  making  it 
inoivoval  iu  itsealilM-r  and  runsuipiently  tiatteron  the  sides  (Fig.  574)  and  also 
larger.  The  splint  slijw  u]>  under  the  tip  of  tin-  nose  and  is  easily  retaiueil  in 
its  jxisition.  There  liave  been  other  uioditieations  jn*opi>sed,  but  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  one  or  the  other  *)f  these  two,  as  the  shape  or  size  of  the  nos- 
tril may  indieate.     Bf>th  splints  are  made  in  various  sizes. 

Tlie  mode  rd'  jtorforndntr  the  operation  is  as  folhiws: 

Before  etheri/Jng,  the  nostrils  are  sprayed  out  with  an  antiseptie  solntion, 
I  am  aiMni^^tonied  to  nse  DobelTs  snhitton  with  the  addition  of  a  i\'\v  tlroyjs  of 
thynitd  and  enealyptol.  The  patient  then  liaving  Ix'eu  etherized  and  tlie  head 
drawn  over  tlie  edge  of  tlie  ope  rat  iug-t  able  s<i  as  to  jverniit  the  l^lood  to  How 
into  tlie  naso-pharyux,  the  ste<d  elevatcjr  is  introdueetl  into  the  obstructeil  nos- 
tril and  any  adhesions  whieh  may  4'xist  between  the  septum  and  the  turlnnal 
body  are  broken  up.  When  a  deviatJun  is  the  result  of  traumatism  or  e(»ni- 
plicated  by  it,  these  adhesions  are  sometimes  l)oiiy  and  require  a  good  deal 
of  force  to  divide  them  ;  in  such  eases  I  Hud  a  eouvex  gonge  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. The  blunt  end  of  tlie  scisHirs  is  then  lutroflueed  iut<i  the  obstnieted 
nostril  and  the  cutting  blade  into  the  other  end.  An  ineisiou  is  made  in 
a  horizontal  direction  acrons  the  greatest  i-oiivexity  of  the  deviation.  The 
scissors  are  tlien  removed  and  reiutrochieed  and  a  vertical  incision  made  at 
right  angles  to  and  across  the  center  (d*  tfie  btn-izontal  one,  forming  a  erncial 
incision  as  near  as  possible  over  the  mnst  [»rom incut  p(>rtion  of  the  deviation. 
The  Soger  is  then  introtkieed  into  the  rdtHtnided  nostril,  and  with  it  the  seg- 
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ments  made  by  the  incision  are  pushed  into  the  opposite  one  until  they  are 
broken  at  their  base  and  the  resiliency  of  the  septum  destroyed. 

On  this  point  depends  the  success  of  the  operation,  for  unless  the  fracture 
of  these  segments  is  assured,  the  resiliency  of  the  cartilage  will  not  be  over- 
come and  the  operation  will  fail.     The  septum  is  then  straightened  with  for- 
ceps, and  the  hemorrhage,  which  in  many  cases  is  quite  brisk,  is  checked  by  a 
spray  of  ice-cold  Dobell's  solution.     A  hollow  splint  of  a  size  and  shaf^ 
suited  to  the  case  is  then   introduced  into  the  affected  nostril,  a  smaller  o'^^ 
into  the  other,  and  the  operation  is  completed.     The  splint   in  the  patc?^^ 
nostril  is  introduced  merely  to  assist  in  preventing  bleeding,  and  is  reraov  ^ 
in  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  one  in  the  contracted  nostril  suffices  to  hold  tz  T^* 
septum  in  position.  This  splint  is  removed  on  the  second  day  after  the  ope«r^' 
tion,  cleansed  thoroughly  and  replaced,  after  which  it  is  taken  out,  clean^-L-    ^ 
and  replaced  every  day  for  at  least  five  weeks,  by  which  time  the  healing    —  o^ 
the  septum  in  its  modified  position  should  be  complete.    After  the  fourth  d     -^^5 
it  will  be  easy  for  the  patient  himself  to  remove  and  replace  the  splint,  i^^^re- 
porting  to  the  surgeon  once  or  twice  a  week  for  observation  until  there  is  -        ^^ 
further  use  for  its  application. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  cartilage  projects  in^r^*^^? 
the  nostril.     Nearly  always  this  projection  is  absorbed  if  lefl  to  time,  but        ^  ^^ 
can  easily  be  removed  by  the  electro-trephine  or  the  galvano-cautery.  Pt=f^    ^[' 
foration  following  the  operation  is  so  rare  as  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pro  ^^^^ 
able  sequence.     The  few  eases  which  I  have  seen  where  it  occurred  were  dp  K-^"^ 
to  cachexia  and  to  unskilful  performance  of  the  operation.     It  will  not  su^^-^^^*" 
fice,  however,  to  make  the  incision,  insert  the  splint,  and  let  the  wound  taM-  .^^ke 
care  of  itself  in  order  to  get  a  successful  result.     The  patient  must  be  m.'i-i^^^^° 
every  day  for  the  first  week,  and  at  least  twice  a  week  after  that  until  cuveS"^'^^^ 

The  operation  .is  equally  effective,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  thS-^^"^® 
deviation  ;  whether  simple  convexity,  sigmoid,  or  vertical,  the  same  procedu^  *  '^ 
will  apply  to  all,  merely  taking  care  that  the  incision  be  made  with  referenc^^  ^^ 
to  the  shape  of  the  deformity. 

Other  operations  for  the  deformity  consist  of  the  removal  of  the  promineu— *^  ^ 
portion  of  the  convexity  by  saws,  chisels,  or  burrs  operated  by  the  electmc    ^^^^^ 
motor;  but  these  methods  are  only  available  where  there  is  much  thickening  ^""^ 
of  the  septum  and  when  the  permeability  of  the  nostril  can  be  attained  with 
out  the  risk  of  perforation.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  thickening  of  th« 
septum  is  so  ^reat  as  to  permit  of  this  being  done,  but  this  condition  is  rare* 

Thoroughly  unsurgical  is  the  method  of  Blandin,  in  which,  by  means  of 
a  punch,  a  circular  piece  is  removed  from  the  most  prominent  jwirt  of  the 
deviation — a  procedure  which  does  not  cure  the  deformity,  but  simply  allow«= 
the  Jiir  to  pass  out  from  the  unol)structed  nostril  into  the  occluded  one,  while 
it  substitutes  one  deformity  for  another,  and  there  ensues  a  permanent  ulcera- 
tion with  its  attendant  hemorrhage  and  crusts. 

Cauteries  and  electrolysis  have  been  used  to  remedy  deviations  of  the^ 
septum,  but  as  in  the  c^ise  of  the  sjiw  these  methods  can  only  avail  where  th^ 
thickened  septum  is  the  ciuise  of  the  ol)struction. 

Stoker  and  Hubert  advise  the  use  of  laminaria  bougies  and  of  tampons^ 
but  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  all  such  measures  barely  palliate.  They" 
cause  irritation  and  pnxluce  conditions  as  unfavorable  as  the  disease  they  are 
employed  to  cure. 

A  hmjr  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  unwise  to  treat  deviations  of  the 
septum  otherwise  tlinn  radically.  In  no  other  way  can  the  discomfort  pro- 
duoe<l  by  it  be  alleviated  and  the  respinitory  functions  of  the  nose  restored. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

General  Considerations. — A  proper  understanding  of  the  relations  of 
the  various  tonsils  to  each  other  is  obtained  by  regarding  them  all  as  seg- 
ments of  the  so-called  tonsillar  ring — that  is,  the  circular  continuity  of  lym- 
{>hoid  tissue,  starting  in  the  naso-pharynx  and  extending  on  each  side  to  the 
ips  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  thence  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate, 
to  the  space  between  the  faucial  pillars  (forming  in  the  latter  region  the 
faucial  tonsils),  and  finally  uniting  in  the  so-called  fourth  or  lingual  tonsil  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  faucial  tonsils  are  limited  above  by  the  approximation  of  the  faucial 
pillars,  but  extend  a  variable  distance  below.  They  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  pharyngo-maxillary  "  interspace  ^ — that  is,  a  space 
between  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrae — lying  almost  directly  back  from  the  pnaryngo-pala- 
tine  arch.  This  *'  interspace  "  is  tilled  with  connective  tissue.  Behind  it  are 
both  carotid  arteries,  the  internal,  1^  cm.,  and  the  external  2  cm.  distant  from 
its  lateral  periphery.  In  healthy  throats  at  rest  the  tonsils  do  not  protrude 
beyond  the  level  of  the  pillars. 

Structure. — A  tonsil,  says  Harrison  Allen,  is  an  association  of  divertic- 
ula developed  from  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucosa,  in  the  walls  of  which 
are  grouped  muciparous  glands  and  lymph-follicles.  The  various  tonsillar 
deposits  vary  only  in  the  arrangement  of  these  diverticula.  In  the  lingual 
tonsil  they  are  single  ;  but  in  the  pharyngeal  and  faucial,  compound.  In  the 
latter  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  render  especially  noticeable  the  depres- 
sions—crypts or  lacunae  (not  follicles) — upon  the  surface.  Soft  in  infancy,  they 
become  harder  as  age  advances,  partly  from  the  growth  of  connective  tissue 
and  partly  from  a  cortical  hardening  due  to  the  constant  impact  of  food. 
They  begin  to  atrophy  at  middle  life.  Their  more  detailed  anatomy  and 
their  physiology  are  elsewhere  discussed.  It  may  only  be  said  here  that  a 
rarefaction  of  the  epithelium  is  constantly  going  on  at  the  surface  even  in 
health,  and  still  more  in  disease  ;  so  that  at  times  and  in  places  this  epithelial 
layer  is  only  one  or  two  cells  thick.  Hodenpyl  has  shown  that  the  intact 
epithelium  practically  prevents  any  absorption  whatever,  but  that  its  removal 
affords  free  access  of  infectious  material  to  the  lymph-channels  :  yet  this  claim 
must  be  modified  in  view  of  Goodale's  recent  experiments.*     Various  micro- 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Laryng.  JSoc.,  1898. 
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organisms  may  effect  a  breach  through  this  thinned  epithelial  layer.     Henoe  I     '-^\' 

the  frequency  with  which  the  tonsils  serve  as  the  channel  of  entrance  of 
various  disease-poisons  to  the  system. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pathological  processes  affect  all 
the  tonsils  alike,  and  that  variations  in  local  symptoms  are  mainly  due  to 
locality. 

Acute  Tonsillar  Inflammations. 

This  group  includes  the  acute  catarrhal,  lacunar  (wrongly  called  follic??- 
ular),  croupous,  parenchymatous,  and  suppurative  varieties.     The  eatarrh^sV 
form  rarely  occurs  apart  from  an  acute  catarrhal  pharj'ngitis,  under  whic=i 
heading  it  will  be  considered.     The  suppurative  form,  or  quinsy,  is  really        ^ 
peri-  rather  than  an  intratonsillar  affection. 

Acute  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  often  associated  with  the  parenchymatoi^BS 

variety,  into  which  it  frequently  runs.     It  consists  of  an  inflammation  chieLJ ly 

manifested  by  a  filling  of  the  crypts  with  whitish  plugs  of  inflammatoi^Kzry 
exudation,  together  with  a  general  congestion  of  surrounding  parts,  associat^^*^ 
with  a  constitutional  febrile  reaction. 

Causes. — Perhaps  the  most  frequently  assigned  cause  is  exposure  to  col  ^^Bd. 
But  at  the  outset  it  must  be  premised  that  in  the  light  of  our  present  viet^      ws 
on  i)athology  exposure  to  cold  has  very  little  significance  as  a  causative  filct^-:^■lo^ 
in  this  class  of  diseases  :  it  probably  acts  but  indirectly  and  means  only  li      ■  ir 
sened  resistance   to  morbific  action.     All   sorts  of  micro-organisms  are  oo  ■     ►p- 
stantly  present  in  the  throat,  the  harmful  influence  of  which  is  nullified  by-'^P^'  a 
sound  condition  of  the  organism.    Exposure  to  cold,  by  temporarily  loweriK.   Sng 
the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues,  allows  the  pathogenic  germs  to  exert  th^  .^leir 
effect. 

A  disordered  gastro-intestinal  canal  is  found  in  many  instances,  partic^:-^  icu- 
larly  in  patients  subject  to  the  so-called  bilious  attacks.     Causative  fectc^^t^^^^ 
are  also  found  in  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  diatheses.     In  regard  to  rheunc:]*:^  o^' 
tism,  its  frequency  as  a  cause  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  been  grea^^-^^^^^X 
exaggerated.     His  records  of  586  cases  of  various  forms  of  tonsillitis  aL-flBS    ^^ 
pharyngitis  show  154  presenting  evidences  of  rheumatic  tendency,  or  2C^^22o.^ 
per  cent. ;  while  432,  or  73.8  per  cent.,  presented  no  such  evidences.     Thc^.^:^  »^*^ 
figures  differ  from  those  of  Haig  Brown,  out  of  whose  119  cases  64,  or  54  p^      ^  P^- 
cent.,  had  some  rheumatic  tendency.     Fowler  believes  that  80  per  cent.  •        -^^  ^ 
all  cases  of  rheumatism  have  had  previous  sore  throats;  but  the  line  of  arg^^"* -^^' 
ment  followed   by  him  does  not  seem  convincing  with  reference  to  the  poii <^^>^^J?^* . 
at  issue.     Hope  denies  that  the  tonsils  are  a  selective  area  for  the  rheumar.^^*~*^*  * 
poison  which,  he  sjiys,  attacks  sero-fibrous  rather  than  muco-fibrous  structure-'*'  ^^  '^^\ 
such   as  the  tonsils   really  are.     He  even   regards  it  as  rare  to  meet  wii '^^"     ^**. 
examples  of  recurring  angina  in  those    who  carry  recent  or  unmistakaU-^a^^*^ 
evidences  of  a  rlienmatic  attack.  — r»^ 

Chronic  enlar^nients  of  the   tonsils   naturally  invite  recurring  inflai-^'*"^'"' 
mations.     Suppressed  menstruation   seems    to   be   a    factor    in    some    cas^^-^^Kii*^^:^^ 
Entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  sudden  changes  in  atmospheric  conditions,  auo^    ^Biid 
ex|M)sure  to  odors  from  defective  drainage  are  also  causative  factors.     TB  T^"^ 

latter   may  be    regjirded  as  a  type  of  a  wide  range  of  septic   influence  ^^^'<3fiS' 
Hospital  attendants  frequently  suffer  from  this  affection. 

Friinkel  and  Lennox  Browne  find  intranasjd  operations  to  l)e  a  irexfi*- ^-^ieat 
excitant  of  this  form  of  tonsillitis.     It  s<'ems  to  follow  the  use  of  the  galvar  -^ma(h 
cautery  rather  than  that  of  cutting  instruments.     The  reason  assigned  is  t^i^A/ 
for  a  time  after  the  cauterization  the  filtering  function  of  the  nares  is  hel<fi^//r 
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.beyance,  •  and  that  some  of  the  bacteria  found  in  the  nose  are  stimulated 
nto  an  abnormal  virulence. 

Pathologry. — Either  one  or  l>oth  organs  may  be  affected.  They  are  swol- 
en  and  reddened,  while  the  surrounding  tissues  become  more  or  less  edemat- 
»us.  This  edema  is  frequently  marked  in  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  the  latter 
►ften  being  deviated  to  one  side.  The  mouths  of  the  lacunae  are  filled  with 
irhitish  plugs  composed  of  dead  epithelium,  leukocytes,  and  various  micro- 
rganisms.  Sometimes  more  or  less  thick  tenacious  mucus  is  so  evenly 
pread  over  the  walls  of  the  lacunae  as  to  suggest  a  false  membrane,  but  it  can 
•e  easily  brushed  off,  leaving  no  bleeding  surface,  and  it  does  not  contain 
brin. 

As  to  bacteriological  findings,  both  staphylococci  and  streptococci  are 
resent.  Frankel  believes  the  latter  to  be  the  pathogenetic  cause.  Meyer 
jund  in  53  cases,  14  with  staphylococci  (generally  staphylococcus  aureus),  24 
rith  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  15  with  streptococci,  in  pure  culture.  A 
iplococcus  resembling  (and  perhaps  identical  with)  that  of  pneumonia  has 
Iso  been  met  with.  The  varying  proportion  of  these  two  micro-organisms 
iiises  no  appreciable  variation  in  the  clinical  features  of  the  disease.  Meyer's 
^searches  show  that  the  secretion  from  non-inflamed  tonsils  ordinarily  con- 
lins  a  coccus  very  analogous  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  a  small  growth 
fiten  arranged  in  pairs,  staphylococci,  and  leptothrix  growths. 

Acute  Parenchymatous  Tonsillitis. — Very  frequently  the  fore- 
oing  condition  is  present  without  any  marked  enlargement  of  the  tonsil ;  but 
ften  the  organ  becomes  greatly  increased  in  size  from  the  exudation  of 
iflammatory  products  into  its  substance,  so  that  we  have  a  combination  of 
le  lacunar  and  parenchymatous  forms ;  or,  again,  the  organ  may  be  greatly 
i¥ollen  while  the  mouths  of  the  crypts  are  clear. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  both  forms  are  essentially  the  same. 
'he  local  manifestations  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  general.  The 
itter  assume  the  type  of  an  acute  infectious  disease.  There  is  more  or  less 
billiness,  followed  by  fever  of  rapid  rise  (104°  F.),  with  corresponding 
hanges  in  pulse  and  respiration,  headache,  constipation,  thirst,  anorexia, 
eneral  malaise,  and  bodily  pains,  with  an  amount  of  prostration  out  of  all 
roportion  to  the  apparent  severity  of  the  local  lesion.  The  worst  cases 
bow  clammy  sweats,  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  even  delirium.  The  local 
lanifestations  begin  with  pricking  or  tingling  sensations  referable  to  the 
liroat,  soon  changing  to  a  continuous  pain.  It  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
cult,  especially  in  the  parenchymatous  variety,  to  open  the  mouth ;  the 
lands  of  the  neck  become  swollen  and  painful,  the  pain  radiating  to  the 
ars.  Partial  bluntness  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  is  not  uncommon.  A 
ense  of  suffocation  (occasionally  a  real  danger  thereof)  results  from  the 
landular  swelling.  The  throat  is  constantly  filled  with  a  thick,  tenacious 
lucus,  attempts  at  swallowing  which  (or  also  talking)  greatly  increase  the 
atient's  distress.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  the  breath  offensive.  Degluti- 
ion  is  often  agonizingly  painful,  and  fluids  sometimes  regurgitate  through 
be  nose.  Persistence  of  the  fever  sometimes  brings  out  a  rash  of  an  ery- 
hematous  type. 

Differential  Diekgnosis. — Scarlatinal  throats  sometimes  present  lacunar 
nflamniation,  but  here  the  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  with  vomiting ;  and 
be  appearance  of  the  rash  within  twenty-four  hours  settles  the  question, 
Llso,  the  faucial  congestion  is  generally  much  more  extensive,  wnile  the 
ctual  swelling  of  the  parts  is  much  less.  The  appearanoe  of  the  tongue 
Iso  helps  as. 
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In  primary  specific  sore  throat  the  lesion  generally  appears  in  symmetri- 
cal areas  on  both  sides.  The  congestion  is  of  a  duller  red  hue ;  pain  is 
slight  and  fever  generally  absent.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  from  the  simple 
catarrhal  than  the  lacunar  form  of  tonsillitis  that  this  condition  has  to  be 
separated. 

From  diphtheria  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy.     We  now  recognize 
bacteriologically  a  lacunar  diphtheria — that  is,  a  true  diphtheria  with  the 
exudate  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  lacunae.     To  the  eye  and  in  its  clini<»^ 
features  it  resembles  precisely  the  lacunar  form  of  acute  tonsillitis.    The 
culture-medium  alone  will  enable  us  to  decide.     Many  instances  of  reported 
contagion  in  lacunar  tonsillitis  have  doubtless  been  truly  diphtheritic.       1^ 
may  he  said  that  in  diphtheria  the  exudate  occurs  in  large  patches,  is  gen^t- 
ally  of  a  grayish  hue,  and  of  a  more  ragged  appearance.     A  bleeding  smar- 
face  after  removal  is  no  proof  of  true  diphtheria,  but  only  of  a  croupci^Mi& 
inflammation — that  is,  exudation  with  degeneration  of  tissue.     Moreo^r'  <t, 
here  the  constitutional  symptoms  come  on  more  slowly  and  the  temperat^L-are 
rarely  rises  so  high  ;  indeed,  may  be  even  subnormal. 

Course. — The  disease  lasts  from  one  to  fourteen  days,  averaging  foui^  or 
five.  It  may  leave  the  tonsils  chronically  enlarged,  or  before  subsiding  go 
on  to  a  quinsy.  A  few  cases  have  resulted  fatally,  but  the  prognosis  is  rei^gga- 
larly  good. 

Treatment. — If  cases  are  seen  at  the  very  outset,  the  disease  can  soi — =3ie-  ' 

times  be  aborted  by  painting  the  tonsils  with  strong  solutions  of  oocain,  v^^    ith  I 

pure  guaiacol,  or  with  silver  nitrate  (1 5  per  cent,  solution).     A  mercu^Hrial  ' 

purge  followed  by  a  saline  should  be  administered,  and  small  and  freqa  -ent 
doses  of  aconite,  belladonna,  or  opium  should  be  given.  The  writer  ^Jias 
used  with  success  the  familiar  "tonsillitis  tablet"  composed  of — 

^.  Tr.  aconit.,  IH  ^ ; 

Tr.  bryonife,  Ht  iV  5 

Tr.  belladonnse,  ITt  ^ ; 

Red  iodid  of  mercury,  gr.  y^. — M. 

Of  these,  one  may  be  taken  hourly  for  three  hours,  and  one  every  W^^  ^® 
hours  thereafter.    At  the  outset,  cold  compresses  may  be  applied  to  the  net^'^^^; 
while  if  the  ease  goes  on  to  full  development,  hot  applications  will  att^  ^^^^^ 
greater  relief.     Fre(juent  gargling  with  a  hot  solution  of  bicarl>onate  of  s^*^'^*^^^ 
in  water  will  remove  the  clogging  mucus.  i 

Most  cases,  however,  are  well   advanced  when  they  come  under  niedr  Ks^^^y 
care,  and  of  remedies  proposed  in   this  and  later  stages  there   is   no  e-^^^^  ^^\ 
Guaiac  given  in   the  form  of  lozenges  or  dram   doses   of  the   ammonia-^^^  ^^  .. 
tincture  has    long  enjoyed   a  reputation    in    curing   this  condition;   hxxW ^-^ *^^ , 
is  uncertain  in  effect  and  very  disagreeal)le  in  taste.     For  some   years  ^ 

writer   has  had   the  best  results  with   salol,  given  in  hourly  doses  of  ^  "^ 

grains  in  niueilaginous  suspension   (not  tal)lets)  flavored  with  some  ^^**^^'^^*^^ 
tial  oil.     lie  has  found  that  in  a  series  of  81  consecutive  cases,  watcF -^r^^-^^"^ 
with  reference  to  this  fact,  the  pain  was  relieved  on  an  average  in  fift:^^"^^^'' 
hours.     Allowing  for  sleep,  not  more  than  ninety  grains  are  taken  in  ^"^ 

twenty-four  hours,  and  this  daily  dosage    is  perfectly  safe  unless  there^^^**  ^ 
definite  ki<lney-troul)le.     In  a  few  cases  of  the  above  series  the  urine  assur^^*-'^^ 

a  darkish  color.     Sali<Mn  has  been  credited  (if  continued  for  a  week  or  ii: :3onp 

after  the  subsidence  of  the  active  symptoms)  with  the  power  of  preven^K^^i^gr 
subsecjuent  |KTsisting  hyjwrtrophy.     Other  drugs  of  value  are  sodium 
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cylate,  antipyrin,  and  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron.  The  latter  sometimes 
troves  surprisingly  efficacious  after  one  has  used  in  vain  some  of  the  newer 
;nd  much-praised  remedies.  The  self-limited  nature  of  the  affection  must  be 
H)me  in  mind  when  estimating  the  value  of  any  remedy.  Scarifications, 
ncisions,  or  punctures  are  not  recommended  in  this  form  of  tonsillitis.  Occa- 
ionally  relief  follows  the  digging  out  of  the  crypts  with  a  small  sharp  scoop. 

It  is  well  to  isolate  every  case  of  sore  throat,  although  the  direct  con- 
agious  nature  of  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Acute  Croupous  Tonsillitis. — By  the  term  *'  croupous  "  is  here  meant 
;n  exudative  inflammation  leading  to  the  degeneration  or  death  of  tissue. 
The  change  may  involve  the  epithelial  covering  only,  or  may  extend  through 
he  entire  mucosa  with  swelling  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  exuded 
luid,  rich  in  fibri no-plastic  material,  coagulates  on  the  surface  of  the  mucosa, 
brming  the  false  membrane. 

Causes. — This  variety  frequently  occurs  as  a  complication  of  the  exan- 
hemata  and  various  infectious  diseases.  It  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  later 
taees  of  renal  trouble  and  of  the  wasting  maladies.  In  one  sense  it  may  be 
aid  that  the  special  form  due  to  the  I^offler  bacillus  is  the  lesion  of  diph- 
heria,  but  that  is  not  what  is  meant  by  the  title  above  used.  It  may  also 
Kjcur  as  a  primary  affection  from  almost  any  of  the  causes  mentioned  under 
be  lacunar  form. 

Pathologry. — We  find  here  the  typical  false  membrane  from  the  coagula- 
ion  of  the  exuded  liquor  sangiiinvt,  rich  in  fibrino-plastic  material,  and  from  the 
{migration  of  leukocytes.  Fibrin  is  thereby  forrae<l  on  the  mucosa  entangling 
he  leukocytes,  now  appearing  as  pus-cells  in  its  meshes.  Subsequent  coagu- 
ation-necrosis  leaves  either  superficial  erosions  or  ulcers  of  varying  depth. 
?acteriologically  the  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus  are  the  most  common 
excitant  organisms.  Some  claasifications  would  include  the  pseudo-bacillus 
if  Loffler.  It  is  not  yet  proven  that  a  simple  streptococcous  sore  throat  is 
lecessarily  contagious  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Symptoms. — These  are  in  a  general  way  the  same  as  those  of  lacunar 
onsillitis,  although  generally  of  a  greater  severity.  The  tonsil  may  be  but 
ittle  swollen  and  the  exudate  limited  to  its  convexity.  The  swelling  of  the 
jervical  glands  is  generally  noticeable,  as  is  also  the  prostration. 

Diasrnosis. — The  disease  most  nearly  resembling  simple  croupous  tonsil- 
itis  13  diphtheria.  Here,  again,  it  is  asserted  with  much  emphasis  that  cul- 
ure-tests  alone  can  decide  in  doubtful  cases.  The  local  appearance  may,  in 
he  light  of  each  practitioner's  experience,  incline  him  to  this  or  that  view, 
mt  bacteriology  alone  can  settle  the  question.  The  disease  generally  runs 
rom  six  to  eight  days,  often  leaving  the  patient  very  weak  and  anemic.  Re- 
jovery  is  the  regular  rule. 

Treatment. — The  measures  outlined  for  the  treatment  of  the  lacunar 
brm  may  be  tried ;  but  in  the  majority  of  eases  it  is  better  to  rely  on  a  eon- 
titutional  tonic-treatment  and  keep  the  mouth  a*?  thoroughly  disinfected  as 
K)S8ible.  A  1  :  3000  bichlorid  mouth-wash  is  as  efficient  as  any,  and  when  the 
aembrane  begins  to  come  away,  hydrogen  dioxid  solutions  (equal  j>arts 
rashly  mixed  with  lime-water)  may  be  employed. 

Acute  Circumtonsillar  Inflammation. — It  has  been  customary  to 
peak  of  this  disease  as  a  suppurative  tonsillitis  or  quinsy.  The  former  is 
bjectionable  in  that  it  implies  that  the  tissue  of  the  tonsil  proper  suppurates, 
irhile  the  truth  is  that  this  change  takes  place  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
Q  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  tonsil,  especially  in  front  of  and 
bove  it. 
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Causes. — These  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  varieties  of  inflammation 
previously  described.  Any  case  beginning  as  lacunar  or  parenchymatous 
may  go  on  to  suppuration.  The  latter  may  follow  a  specific  affection  of  the 
organ,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  J.  H.  Bryan. 

Pathologry. — We  have  here  a  pure  phlegmon  of  the  circumtonsillar 
cellular  tissue.  The  tonsil  may  be  pushed  inward  from  the  pressure  of  the 
inflammatory  products  and  appear  enlarged  where  it  really  is  not  Occa- 
sionally the  suppurative  process  actually  invades  the  tonsillar  substance. 
The  abscess  is  more  apt  to  point  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  pillar  or 
just  above  it;  less  frequently  lower  down  in  the  posterior  pillar.  Occasion- 
ally the  pus  burrows  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  tonsillar  crypts, 
through  which  it  may  be  seen  oozing  to  the  surfece. 

Symptoms. — These  are  of  much  the  same  character  as  before  given, 
and  are  generally  of  a  severe  type.  If  the  suppuration  is  secondary  to 
one  of  the  other  forms,  the  pus-formation  may  engraft  upon  the  preceding 
symptoms  a  distinct  additional  rigor,  with  high  fever  and  profuse  sweating. 
The  swelling  in  the  fauces  becomes  extreme.  The  whole  side  of  the  pharynx 
becomes  enlarged,  tense,  and  brawny.  The  soft  palate  is  pushed  forward 
and  a  tumor  may  be  felt  in  the  neck.  It  is  often  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  open  the  mouth  at  all,  even  to  admit  a  tongue-depressor.  Swallowing 
is  also  often  impossible.  The  uvula  becomes  edematous  and  obstructs  free 
respiration.  If  left  to  itself  and  only  one  tonsil  is  attacked,  the  disease 
generally  runs  its  course  in  a  week,  by  which  time  the  abscess  will  have 
burst.  Recovery  is  prompt.  The  involvement  of  the  other  tonsil  means 
another  period  of  misery.  A  serious,  though  fortunately  a  rare,  complication 
is  edema  of  the  glottis.  Tlie  bursting  of  the  abscess  during  sleep  may  cause 
some  of  the  pus  to  be  swallowed  and  the  patient  may  awake  choking.  No 
fatal  cases  from  this  cause  alone  are  personally  known  to  the  writer,  but  one 
or  two  are  on  record. 

Treatment. — This  is  at  the  outset  the  same  as  for  the  lacunar  and  paren- 
cliyniatous  forms.  If  pus-formation  is  apparently  brewing,  hot  sponges  to 
the  nock  and  the  vapor  from  liops  in  boiling  water  are  grateful  to  the 
patient.  Alkaline  washes  lielp  to  keep  the  mouth  clear  from  thick  mucus. 
Early  incision  is  advocated.  It  is  |>erniissible  as  soon  as  there  is  any  ful- 
ness about  or  protrusion  of  the  faucial  j)illar,  and  should  be  followed  up  by 
flushing  the  mouth  out  with  hot  water.  Where  we  susp(»ct  pus  the  blade  of 
the  scalpel  should  be  passed  in  at  least  half  an  inch,  held  horizontally,  and 
the  direction  of  the  incision  shonhl  be  from  without  inward  toward  the 
median  line.  Deep-seated  pus  is  in  this  way  frequently  evacuated  where 
mon*  superficial  pmieture  would  be  useless.  In  other  words,  our  aim  is  the 
general  one  to  ^vi  rid  of  the  pus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  we  treat  the 
abseess  on  general  surgical  principles.  Internal  remedies  are  useless  after 
pus  has  once  formed.  The  syringing  of  the  pus-cavity  with  a  long  eurvwl 
tube  attached  to  a  syringe  full  of  antiseptic  solution  has  in  some  cases 
apparently  hastened  convalesec^nee. 

The  I/ingual  Tonsil. — The  fourth,  or  lingual,  tonsil  is  situated  l>c- 
tween  the  cinMimvallate  papilhe  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 
It  resembles  the  faucial  Ixxlies  in  structure,  except  in  that  the  arrangement 
(»f  the  diverticula  of  its  epithelial  layer  is  single,  while  in  the  faucial  bodies 
it  is  eonipound.  (\)neerning  physiology  and  pathology,  the  same  genend 
remarks  ap|)ly  to  l)oth  regions. 

Simplicity  of  classification  is  furtluTcd  by  saying  that  we  may  have  here 
the  simple  catarrhal,  the  lacunar  and  j)arenchymatous,  and  the  circumton- 
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sillar  varieties,  as  previously  outlined.  The  list  of  causes  and  the  nature 
of  the  lesions  are  identically  the  same.  Ruault  states  that  poisoned  saliva 
from  dental  caries  has  a  special  effect  on  the  lingual  tonsil. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  already  described  under  the  faucial 
tonsillar  inflammations.  The  local  symptoms  vary  somewhat  from  the 
faucial  type,  and  this  variation  is  due  to  the  different  area  affected.  Thus, 
the  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat  is  especially  prominent. 
Cough  is  frequently  referred  to  the  larynx,  while  the  pain  is  especially 
referred  to  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

In  the  lacunar  type  of  the  disease  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  apt  to 
be  more  severe  than  m  the  corresponding  inflammation  of  the  faucial  bodies. 
The  epiglottis  may  become  swollen  and  even  the  structures  around  the  glottic 
opening,  thus  causing  dyspnea,  which  is  at  times  alarming  and  sometimes 
demands  operative  relief.  The  initial  pain  is  frequently  referred  to  the  liyoid 
region. 

The  circumtonsillar  or  suppurative  form  (lingual  quinsy)  is  less  common 
than  in  the  fauces,  owing  to  tne  scanty  amount  of  connective  tissue  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue.     The  special  point  of  importance  is  the  recognition  of  the 

Erecise  malady  with  which  we  have  to  do.  The  mirror  and  the  finger  should 
oth  be  used  as  aids  to  diagnosis.  Incision  of  a  fluctuating  area  is  preferably 
made  with  the  galvano-cantery.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  these  cases 
are  sometimes  imhered  in  by  an  attack  of  edema  of  the  glottis.  Spontaneous 
evacuation  of  the  abscess  during  sleep,  especiaUy  if  it  discharges  posteriorly, 
introduces  an  element  of  great  danger.  Cases  of  chronic  abscess  and  of  reten- 
tion-cysts in  this  region  are  on  record. 

The  various  forms  are  often  overlooked  because  the  physician  contents 
himself  with  simply  using  the  tongue-depressor,  a  procedure  which  does  not 
bring  the  area  of  the  lingual  tonsil  into  view.  The  laryngeal  mirror  will 
reveal  the  lacunse  choked  up  with  inflammatory  plugs  and  show  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsil  as  a  whole,  either  as  a  median  single  mass  or  as  bilateral 
masses  separated  by  a  furrow.  Palpation  with  the  finger  will  reveal  the 
existence  of  fluctuation  when  pus  has  formed. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of  lingual  tonsillitis  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  faucial  affections.  As  local 
applications  we  may  use  tannin  and  morphin,  glycerite  of  boro-glycerin, 
weak  cocain  solutions,  and  menthol  in  olive  oil  or  albolene  (gr.  xv-5j). 
During  the  acute  stages  the  vapor  of  boiling  water  poured  on  hops  is  grate- 
fully borne,  and  ox)nvalescence  may  be  hastened  by  swal)bing  with  diluted 
perchlorid  of  iron  (one  part  to  eight  or  ten  of  water).  The  worst  cases  of  this 
variety  may  suggest  Lud wig's  angina. 

Acute  Ulcerative  Tonsillitis.— Under  this  heading  Moure  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  a  sub-variety  of  lacunar  tonsillitis  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  large  ulcers  which  closely  resemble  syphilitic  lesions.  The 
tonsils  present,  more  frequently  on  their  mesial  aspects,  grayish  patches 
covered  with  a  cheesy  <?oating  of  some  thickness,  but  easily  removed  and 
leaving  a  mammillated  surface.  The  borders  of  the  ulcer  are  clean  cut  but  not 
particularly  swollen.    The  remainder  of  the  organ  may  or  may  not  be  enlarged. 

These  ulcers  may  be  single  or  multiple,  without  any  tendency  to  coalesce. 
They  may  follow  one  another  on  the  same  tonsil,  so  that  the  organ  may  at  one 
time  exhibit  different  stages  of  the  lesion.  The  process  seems  to  start  as  an 
acute  inflammation  in  the  crypts.  The  gross  appearance  is  compared  by 
Moure  to  that  of  a  cauterized  tonsil  from  which  the  slough  is  about  to  sepa- 
rate (Fig.  575). 
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No  speKiial  cause  far  this  sub- variety  has  as  yet  been  proven.  The  dis- 
ease seems  to  attack  Uy  prefereiu'L*  young  adults^  and  in  be  more  prevalent  k 
the  spring  and  fall. 

SymptomB.- — These  corres[)<iiid  to  an  vxtreniely  mild  form  of  the  ordinary 
laeonar  disea.se.     Tlie  eervieal  glands  are  rari?h'  atfeef liL 

Treatment, — The  uleers  sliuuld  be  thoronghly  ek-anscMil  with  zine-t4ilorid 
solution  (1  :30)  containing  a  little  eocain,  and  then  a  braniid  gargle  in  glvoe- 
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Via,  575.— Acute  ulcerative  ton^lllHUi  (Moure). 


rin  and  water  shonld  f(dh>w.     All  pharyngeal  irritants  shonld  be  avoi 
Initial  curetting  of  the  affec*ted  area  has  been  dojic  with  j^neeei^s* 

The  writer  has  seen  bnt  one  ease  wlii<4i  he  Avould  phu-e  under  tliis  h 
ing.  In  this  insitanee  the  left  tonsil  of  an  Itiiliaii,  al>out  thirty-iive  years  c^-  ^"'~' 
presented  a  erateriform  ulcer  eorrespon<ling  to  the  descrii>tion  above  gi\'^^  ^^^  ^ 
Doubtless  certain  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  regtinled  as  nleemting  gi— *  "^?  m 
mata.  The  gunniia,  however,  is  generally  near  the  peri|)herv  of  the  tot«^*  *^'J  ' 
80  that  the  neighboring  parts  are  rajndty  invafled.  ^bireover,  tlie  edB— ^^?*! 
of  the  sprH"iH<'  nhj<*r  are  generally  surrtnmded  by  an  angry  red  zone  wh*^  *hJfB 
is  wantintr  in  the  lacunar  uleeration. 


I 


Ohronic  Tonsillar  Inflammations. 

M<jdern  patholugical  views  enable  ns  to  distinguish  the  same  varieties?  ^^Bof 
chronic  as  of  aente  tonsiUar  inflammations.  Tlie  rhronie  catarrhal  fonrj^^^"^  *^ 
really  one  element  of  a  chronic  [pharyngitis,  under  which  heatling  it  is  refer^^"^"*"'^ 
to.     The  exist€^nce  of  a  chronic  criaipnus  form  is  a  matter  of  sonic  doubt.  . 

special  variety  attended  with  an  exudate  due  to  the  bacillus  coli  commus:     ^'^^1 
is  refern  d  to  later  in  tluV  article. 

Chronic  Lactinar   Tonsillitis,— Pathology. — ^In  this  eondilion  t^ 
tonsils  are  lint  little  if  at  all  enhirged,  Imt  the  cryjvts  become  fdle«i  from  tir 
to  time  with  cheesy  nni-sses.     Tins  seems  to  result   fnnn  the  narrowing 
liridging  over  of  the  crypt-orifices,  either  by  inflammatory  pnw'c^scs  or  b^*" 
mjrt  of  villous   ingrowth   (Sokrdowski)  of  the   rpithclinm   intxj   the  lacuna 
Retention  of  rryptn^ju tents  leads  t*i  dihitation,  irritation,  and  tnflamnintio 
The  phigs  thus  retained  are  eomjwsed  of  epithelial  debris,  leukocytefi,  fat 
grannies,  cholesterin,  and  varicnts  mycotic  elements.     They  frequently  en^  • 
a  very  offensive  othm 

Symptoms.— The   symptoms   of  the   condition   are   faucial   irritabilil 
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tickling,  burning,  feeling  as  of  foreign  body),  with  pain  radiating  toward  the 
ars,  and  increased  on  swallowing.  The  breath  is  fetid  and  the  tongue  fre- 
[uently  coated.  Singing  and  smoking  aggravate  the  symptoms.  The  expul- 
ion  of  the  plugs  is  followed  by  relief.  The  patients  are  frequently  very 
Quch  worried  about  themselves. 

Inspection  does  not  always  reveal  the  condition.  The  probe  must  be  used 
nd  the  crypts  explored.  According  to  Gumpert,  two  sites  must  be  closely 
crutinized :  (1)  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tonsil,  between  the  pillars — the 
o-called  epitonsillar  fossa ;  and  (2)  the  middle  of  the  tonsil,  directly  behind 
he  anterior  pillar.  The  condition  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  the  faucial 
lysesthesia  is  referred  to  dilated  lingual  veins,  enlarged  pliaryngeal  follicles, 
lysteria,  etc.     Meanwhile,  the  patient  gets  no  better. 

Treatment. — The  crypts  should  all  be  cleared  out  by  some  spud-like 
Qstrument  or  scoop  and  then  slit  up  thoroughly.  The  bared  areas  should 
hen  be  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  strong  solution  of  iodin  and  potassic  iodid, 
f  each  5J8s  to  water  ,^.     This  generally  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

Chronic  Tonsillitis  Due  to  the  Bacillus  Coli  Communis. — Recent 
'*rench  writers  have  insisted  that  there  exists  a  form  of  chronic  tonsillitis 
ue  to  the  bacillus  coli  communis,  and  with  a  definite  clinical  course.  Its 
haracteristics  are : 

1.  Its  chronic  course,  beginning,  it  is  true,  with  a  brief  stage  of  acute 
iflammation. 

2.  Its  extreme  persistence,  since  none  of  the  therapeutic  measures  habit- 
ally  directed  against  anginas  are  able  to  modify  it.  In  one  case  only  ex- 
ision  of  the  tonsil  sufficed  to  remove  it. 

3.  The  slight  intensity  of  the  local  subjective  symptoms,  no  pain  in  the 
iroat,  no  dryness  or  hypersecretion  ;  at  times  a  slight  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ig  when  the  exudate  becomes  confluent. 

4.  A  notable  deterioration  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  condition, 
od  generally  manifested  in  digestive  disorders.  These  features  are  clearly 
f  tonsillar  origin,  as  they  lessen  afler  the  clearing  out  of  the  crypts,  but 
3tum  upon  the  reappearance  of  the  exudate. 

5.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  tonsillar  exudate — viz.,  a  dull- 
^hite  color,  semisoft  consistence,  punctiform  masses  emerging  from  the 
rypts,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  encroaching  upon  the  intercryptic  surface,  the 
luoosa  covering  which  presents  only  a  slight  redness.  Occasionally  the 
lasses  coalesce,  suggesting  a  pseudo-membrane,  slightly  adherent  but  re- 
lovable  without  leaving  a  bleeding-surface,  resistant,  and  not  disintegrating 
^hen  placed  in  water. 

6.  The  integrity  of  the  jwritonsillar  and  pharyngeal  regions. 

7.  The  absence  of  glandular  enlargements. 

Bacteriological ly,  the  exudate  shows  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacterium  coli 
dmmune,  not  only  on  the  surface  but  in  sections  of  the  tonsillar  tissue. 
'he  micro-organism  differs  from  that  isolated  from  the  intestine  in  certain 
linor  culture-reactions. 

The  authors,  moreover,  declare  that  this  germ  is  frequently  found  in 
ealthy  human  mouths,  and  express  the  belief  that  this  form  of  tonsillitis  is 
pequently  overlooked.  The  most  c()niin(»n  conditiim  with  which  it  might  be 
onfounded  is  the  onlinary  leptothrix  mycosis.  But  in  the  latter  the  exudate 
J  generally  hard  and  horny,  is  removed  with  difficulty,  and  under  the  micro- 
cope  reveals  its  characteristic  mycelial  threads  and  spores. 

Chronic  Parenchymatous  Tonsillitis. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
ommon  affections  with  which  we  have  to  do.     It  may  occur  as  the  result 
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of  preceding  acute  attacks ;  or  it  may  be  seen  so  early  5n   life  that  it  kl 
impussiljle  to  say  jiit*t  when  it  began.     It  i^  regularly  fount!  in  stminoiis 
ohildren   arid   in   those  living  under  bad   hygienic    surroundings.     It  nijiy, 
lioweverj  occur  in  grown  people  without  any  dyscrasia  and   in  thoee  ami-, 
fortiibly  lumst^d  and  fed. 

Pathology. — The  entire  tonsil  is  enlargetl  (one  or  both)  and  of  varviug 
'  oonsiHteney^  In  the  child  or  in  very  recent  cases  in  the  young  adult  it  f 
more  or  less  pulpy,  while  iu  the  older  eitses  it  is  distinctly  hard,  Uoder] 
the  niicroseoiw  it  is  si*en  that  the  lyniplioid  elements  have  undergone  »  true 
hyperplasia  ancl  that  more  or  less  cotuieetive  tissue  has  develojKHi,  This 
nuiy  be  seen  even  by  the  uaketl  eye  as  irregular  tiiibeeuhe  running  though 
tlie  mass,  and  by  their  eiintraetde  tendency  hardening  the  latter  (Fig.  576). 

Not  infrequently  we  find  that  the  anterior  jiillar  of  the  fauces  app«in;a5 
a  broad  ami  thick  tibrous  band^  which  completely  envelops  tlie  anterior  linlf 
of  the  tonsil;  and  by  a  process,  ajipareutly  of  etnitraetion,  has  pressed  and 
rotated  the  latter  baekwardj  so  tliat  whatever  remains  of  its  free  snrfaee  pre- 
sents tuward  the  posterior  wall  i>f  tlje  plmrynx.  Adhesi*m  t<i  the  posttirior 
faueial  |>illar  may  also  occur. 

This  connective-tissue  develupnient  bears  on  the  question  of  jxissible 
hemt^rrhage  after  tonsillotomy.  It  leads  to  a  canaHzation  of  the  blooci- 
vessels,  so  that  after  section  their  mouths  are  held  ojten  and  they  cannot 
retract  within  tlieir  sheaths.  The  organ  may  feel  soft  at  tlie  surface  but  lie 
quite  hard  at  tbt^  j>lane  of  the  section.  Its  geiiend  state  constantly  invi 
fi'esh  inflammatory  attacks.     The  crypts  become  clogged  up,  and  the  ' 


Flu.  Jlik-  nypi;ilrupL>  uf  Lhc  fam  i<tl  Luii^il  (Selfert  Anfl  Kfthn). 

products  accnmn biting   bcbind    these  plugs    lead   to   renewed    inflamnmtid 
Heuioval  nf  a  layer  of   surfac^e-tissne  ef»r responding  to  the  depth  of   tin 
crypts  will  often  give  surjirising  relief  tu  the  constant  series  of  outbri*£ 
altliongh,  of  course,  sucii  a   plan  of  treatment   is  to  be  condemned  as 
being  sntlitacntly  thorougli. 
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Symptoms. — Enlarged  tonsils  are  in  a  sense  foreign  bodies  and  give  ) 
rise  to  symptoms  accordingly.  All  functions  of  the  surrounding  parts  are 
more  or  less  hindered.  An  enlarged  pharyngeal  tonsil  (so-called  "  adenoid 
v^etations  ")  may  coexist  with  enlargcKl  faueial  tonsils ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  two  areas  of  diseased  tissue  a  given  symptom  is 
to  be  referred.  The  voice  is  thick,  the  patient  speaking  as  if  the  mouth  was 
partially  full,  and  some  of  the  normal  nasal  resonance  of  phonation  is  lack- 
ing. Breathing  is  somewhat  interfered  with,  although  in  adults  true  dyspnea 
is  rare.  In  children,  however,  the  oro-pharynx  seems  to  be  encroached  ! 
upon,  so  that  a  slow  carbonic-acid  accumulation  in  the  system  takes  place.  ' 
Snoring  and  mouth-breathing  may  occur.  The  need  of  oxygen  finally  be- 
comes so  great  that  the  child,  if  asleep,  will  wake  up  suddenly,  presenting 
the  familiar  "night-terrors."  The  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  liearing  are 
more  or  less  blunted,  and  there  may  be  actual  aural  inflammation.  The 
enlarged  tonsils,  moreover,  interfere  mechanically  with  the  actions  of  the 
delicate  muscles  which  govern  the  functions  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

Children  with  enlar^d  tonsils  are  apt  to  suflPer  from  defects  of  chest-  ■\ 
development  and   general  physique.      They  will    sometimes  improve  with 
marvellous  rapidity  after  the  pharynx  is  cleared  out.    Doubtless  many  chest- 
deformities  referred  to  enlarged  tonsils  should  be  referred  along  with  the  ^ 
latter  to  some  underlying  diathesis.     The  breath  is  offensive,  the  stomach   i 
frequently  disturbed,  and  the  bowels  disordered.     The  inspired  air  passing 
over  the  diseased  crypts  containing  cheesy  plugs  of  decayed  epithelia,  fer- 
menting mucus,  and  particles  of  food,  the  child  is  constantly  inhaling  a  viti- 
ated atmosphere.     Nocturnal  enuresis  is  sometimes  present. 

Diagrnosis. — Even  a  casual  inspection  of  the  fauces  will  reveal  the 
enlarged  masses,  which  the  act  of  gagging  throws  out  still  more  prominently 
into  view. 

Treatment. — The  condition  offers   no  hope  of  improvement  if  left  to    ! 
itself.     It  is  true  that  the  tonsils  will  atrophy  in  later  years,  but  by  this   ' 
time  irreparable  damage  may  have  been  done  in  various  directions.     If  the 
tonsils  are  large  enough  to  cause  any  of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  they  should 
be  removed.     The  only  question   is  as  to  preference  of  methods  in   such 
removal. 

In  children  tonsillotomy  with  some  approved  instrument  is  preferable 
(for  operation,  see  page  1205),  and  it  is  the  writer's  experience  that  a  more 
satisfactory  removal  can  be  ace()mplishe<l  without  anesthesia  than  with  it. 

Where  the  tonsils  are  large  but  flat  and  non-projecting  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  engage  any 'considerable  portion  of  them  within  the  ring 
of  the  guillotine.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  employ  ignipuncture 
(see  below)  or  the  method  of  Ruault — **  trait6ment  par  morcellement."  He 
has  devised  a  tonsil  punch-forceps,  by  which  pieces  of  the  tonsillar  substance 
may  be  bitten  off.  This  instrument  will  engage  in  the  tonsillar  tissue  if  the 
surface  of  the  latter  is  at  all  uneven.  If  it  is  smooth,  the  crypts  should  first 
be  scraped  out,  adhesions  to  the  faueial  pillars  broken  down  with  a  palate- 
hook,  and  the  tonsillar  surface  incised  with  a  small  blade  set  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  axis  of  its  shaft.  In  this  way  bits  of  tissue  are  presented  to  the 
punch-forceps  for  removal.  After  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  raw  surface  should 
be  vigorously  rubbed  with  a  cotton-carrier  dipped  in  a  solution  of  iodin  1 
part,  potassium  icnlid  1  part,  water  8  parts.  A  smart  stinging  sensation 
ensues,  which  passes  off  in  twenty  minutes.  Secondary  retraction  of  the 
stump  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  reduction  in  size. 

In  older  patients  the  use  of  the  guillotine  is  somewhat  hazardous,  owing 
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to  the  liability  to  hemorrhage.  We  may  use  here  either  the  cold-wire  or 
galvano-cautery  snare — the  latter  being  the  one  more  frequently  employed. 
The  cold  snare  can  be  used  with  a  stiff  wire  which  can  be  accurately  adjusted. 
It  can  be  tightened  slowly  and  hemorrhage  thereby  avoided.  It  is  extremely 
painful,  and  owing  to  the  time  its  use  requires,  the  latter  necessitates  in 
children  a  general  anesthetic.  In  adults  the  cold  snare  can  be  used  under 
cocain. 

The  hot  snare  (galvano-cautery  loop)  has  the  advantage  of  being  practi^ — 
cally  a  bloodless  operation.  The  wire  should  be  of  irido-platinum,  which  L^ 
much  stiffer  than  pure  platinum  wire,  while  retaining  also  all  of  the  latter^  g 
advantages.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  adjust  the  loop  and  hold  it  in  positioi^  --n 
until  the  current  can  be  turned  on,  unless  the  tonsillar  mass  to  be  removed  ^^^==i8 
of  considerable  size.  It  is  therefore  often  of  service  to  make  on  the  posteric::::::^^ 
asj)ect  of  the  tonsil  a  groove  either  with  a  bent  electrode  or  with  the  co^^^. 
cavity  of  the  loop  itself.  In  this  way  the  latter  will  hold  and  not  slip  o~^  ^ff 
when  it  is  tightened.  The  current  should  be  turned  on  and  off  altemateli^Br 
the  snare  being  tightened  in  the  meantime,  the  latter  j)art  of  the  cautery-6t=^=o- 
tion  being  slowly  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  tonsil.     A  thick  slough 
eventually  come  away,  causing  a  still   further  shrinkage  of  the  tonsil, 
has  been  said  that  entire  removal  of  the  latter  leaves  an  annoying  drj'n 
of  the  mouth,  but  this  has  not  been  the  personal  experience  of  the  wril 

Where  the  shape  or  disposition  of  the  tonsillar  structures  is  such  as  to  nee 
sitate  removal  by  piecemeal  or  gradually,  we  have  in  addition  to  the  meth 
of  Ruault  that  of  ignipuncture.     This  can  be  made  practically  painless 
injecting  one  or  two  drops  of  a  5  per  cent,  cocain  solution  under  those  an — eas 
selected    for  operation.      The  cauterj^-tip  should   be  inserted  deeply  int^iz)  a 
crypt,  the  current  then  turned  on,  ana  the  tip  be  made  to  bum  its  ^s^-ay 
diagonally  outward.     Eight  or  ten  such  punctures  can  be  made  at  each  sitti  mg. 
The  throat  is  quite  sore  for  a  day  or  two,  and  it  is  better  to  attack  only  ^n/7e 
tonsil  at  a  time.     Ice-water  gargles  and  antiseptic  mouth-washes  can  be  \Mf^ 
ad  Interim.     There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  rapidity  of  shrinkage  after 
such  treatment — some  tonsils  rapidly  melting  away,  as  it  were,  while  others 
require  repeated  stances.     Care  siionld  be  taken  to  avoid  burning  the  fauciaA 
pillars,  for  the  minute  cicatrices  thus  formed  are  apt  to  become  neuralgic  fo(^^ 
on  every  slight  cold  in  the  throat. 

Of  course,  neither  the  cautery -snare  nor  -tip  should  be  used  without  ft — ^ 
rheostat.  It  must  be  remembered  that  contact  with  moist  tissues  quickly  ^ 
abstracts  heat  from  the  wire,  and  allowance  must  be  made  accordingly. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  I/ing^al  Tonsil. — For  all  practical 
purposes  only  the  parenchymatous  variety  need  be  mention(^l.  One  case 
(perhaps  others)  has  been  recorded  of  chronic  encysted  abscess  in  this 
situation. 

The  affection  has  Ikhmi  eoninionly  n^^rded  as  more  frequent  in  women 
about  middle  life  and  with  a  history  of  previous  menstrual  disorders  than  in 
men.  Out  of  17,o<)<)  easels  of  throat-trouble,  Lennox  Browne  found  varicose 
v<*ins  at  the  base  of  the  ton^n<'  assoeiate(l  with  hypertro])hy  of  the  lingual 
tonsil  in  1S()0,  or  lO.O  {M'r  cent.  A^nin,  in  1547  cases,  4.*iS,  or  28.3  jkt  cent. 
Of  this  latter  ^roup,  however,  only  31  per  cent,  were  in  women,  while  69 
per  cent,  were  in  men.     Of  his  private  cases,  99  per  cent,  were  voioe-users. 

In  any  event  t\u)  alfc^ction  is  one  Ix'lon^in^  to  the  period  of  middle  life, 
and  this  is  a  point  worthy  of  note,  because  at  this  age  atrophy  of  all  the  tonsil- 
lar structures  is  generally  present.    Hickman  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  child 
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dying  of  asphyxia  a  few  hours  after  birth,  .supposedly  from  a  cotigejiital 
glottic  tumor,  but  the  iiiitopsy  rcn-eiiltHl  iiii  eoorinniis  hy|iertrophy  of  the 
normal  tisjsue  on  the  posterior  part  cd'  the  tongue. 

Other  eaui^es  are  those  in  geneml  of  the  various  ft>rms  of  chronic  tonsillar 
juflamomtitJii^  inehidiiig  especially  all  ibrms  of  irritant  in^sta. 

Pathology. — ^The  enlarged  lymplioid  mass  may  be  bituated  in  the  middle 
line,  or  there  may  be  a  mass  on  each  si<li*  with  a  deep  furrow  between.  The 
growths  often  pn»ject  sutfieiently  to  infringe  upon  the  edges  iif  the  epiglottis 
and  even  to  compress  the  latter  (the  so-called  '*  iucurc!eration  of  the  epi- 
glottis").    Minutely  examined,  we   find  nodular  elevations  which  exhibit  a 
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Fic,  577,— Hypt^rttDphy  of  the  iltii^uHl  toTiBil  t^etfert  and  Kfthn). 

well-marked  umbilicjition.  This  latter  is  a  central  erypt  due  to  a  depression 
of  the  stratified  ejiitlieliuni.  Such  f*rypts  are  Nimetimcs  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  In  minor  ea^ses  the  enlargement  may  consist  almost  entirely  of 
an  epithelial  hyperplasia,  which  is  hard  and  wart-like  rather  tlian  soft  like 
the  typii-al  lymphoid  overgrowtli  (Fig.  577).  The  lymjfhatic  channels  from 
this  region  pass  directly  backwanb  and  after  coursing  thningh  the  dee]>  lin- 
gual glands  join  the  deep  cervical  glands  in  the  neighborlnMid  of  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  com  mi  in  carotid  artery. 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptom  is  pharyngeal  dysesthesia,  mani- 
fest€?d  in  a  greiit  varict}'  id'  ways.  There  may  be  every  intervening  grade 
between  a  slight  tickling  and  a  sliarp  stinging  pain.  At  other  times  there  is 
a  sensation  as  if  the  throat  was  gmsped  fnan  the  outside  and  forcibly  com- 
pressed, or  there  may  be  the  sensation  as  of  a  foreign  body  stuck  in  the 
tisgues,  with  a  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throjit. 

Manitold  varieties  of  reflex  or  direct  neuroses  are  often  present.  The 
purity  and  vigor  of  the  singing  v*iice  became  im[)aired ;  ese»phageal  spasm  is 
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frequently  evoked,  and  the  condition  of  the  lingual  tonsil  should  never  be 
overlooked  in  searching  for  the  cause  oi  globus  hystericus.  Asthmatic  attacks 
are  not  uncommon.  The  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  neurotic^  and 
women  especially  are  apt  to  fear  that  these  pharyngeal  disturbances  are  the 
forerunners  of  cancer. 

Treatment. — The  condition  is  not  a  serious  one,  and  the  annoyance  it 
causes  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  pathological  importance.  But 
patients  have  a  just  grievance  and  have  a  right  to  demand  relief.  This  does 
not  come  without  interference.  Outside  of  the  cessation  of  any  vicious  prac- 
tice in  eating,  drinking,  voice-use,  etc.,  the  end  to  be  sought  is  the  reduction 
in  size  of  the  offending  mass. 

If  necessary,  a  previous  application  of  cocain  should  be  made  before  any 
manipulative  measures  are  attempted.  If  the  masses  are  large  enough  to 
engage  in  the  ring  of  the  tonsillotome  (especially  the  Mackenzie  instrument, 
curved  to  correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  tongue),  the  latter  may  be  used  to 
remove  them.  We  may  also  use  the  cold-wire  snare  in  a  curved  cannula, 
employing  transfixion-needles  to  insure  engagement  of  the  snare  in  the  tissue. 
The  ordinary  curved  uvulotomy  scissors  will  answer  in  some  c^ses,  or  we 
have  also  at  our  disposal  the  hot  snare. 

When  the  growth  is  diffused,  some  sort  of  caustic  must  be  employed. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  useless  because  its  action  is  too  superficial.  Chlorid-of- 
zinc  solutions,  caustic  pyrozone,  and  chromic  acid  are  at  our  disposal. 
Perhaps  the  cauterizing  agent  most  frequently  employed  is  the  galvano- 
cautery  tip  at  a  dull-red  heat,  five  or  six  punctures  being  made  at  each  sitting. 
Caustics  should  not  be  recklessly  used  in  this  situation,  for  the  formation  of 
too  much  cicatricial  tissue  at  this  point  may  eventually  aggravate  the  very 
condition  we  hope  to  relieve.  More  important  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  too  much  irritation  might  start  a  neoplastic  formation  liable  to  assume  a 
malignant  character. 

Hemorrhage  after  any  cutting  operation  here  is  usually  slight.  Swelling 
is  for  a  time  very  painful.  Ice-pellets  should  be  freely  used.  All  hot  drinks, 
spices,  condiments,  and  coars(»  foods  should  be  avoided  for  a  day  or  two. 

In  tlie  use  of  caustics  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the 
epiglottis,  which  is  apt  to  react  severely  to  very  slight  trauma. 

Lingual  Varix. 

Apart  from  the  enlargement  of  the  lingual  tonsil,  the  veins  in  this  situa- 
tion may  become  tortuous  and  dilated,  assuming  a  varicose  condition.  To 
this  have  been  given  the  names  of  lingual  varix,  hemorrhoids  of  the  tongue, 
etc.  As  to  the  loc^al  physical  condition,  it  is  practically  identical  with  that  in 
rectal  hemorrhoids. 

Causes. — The  affection  is  rare  before  the  twentieth  year,  and  far  more 
common  about  middle  life.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  ])atients  with 
torj)id  liver  and  those  who  suffer  from  chronic  dyspepsia  associated  with 
constipation  and  piles.  It  may  be  present  in  almost  any  chronic  visceral 
affection  obstru(»ting  free  venous  return,  and  occasionally  seems  to  \ye  one  of 
the  local  manifestiitions  of  a  general  tendency  to  vaso-motor  neuroses. 

Pathology. — The  veins  are  entangled  and  appear  as  a  network  of  dark- 
red  or  reddish-blue  streaks  or  bands,  with  hen»  and  there  Iocs]  dilatations: 
or  there  may  be  actual  ncxlosities,  small  ampulla?  in  which  the  blood-current 
stagnates. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  simple  enlai^ge- 
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ment,  with  the  important  addition  that  from  time  to  time  small  hemorrhages 
may  occur.  These,  while  rare,  generally  give  great  alarm  to  the  })atient,  as 
he  is  apt  to  regard  them  as  the  forerunner  of  lung-trouble. 

Treatment. — The  digestive  apparatus  and  bowels  should  be  regulated 
and  any  dietetic  errors  corrected.  The  vessels  are  best  obliterated  by  the 
galvano-cautery  tip  at  a  dull-red  heat  and  under  the  general  precautions 
already  noted. 

Chronic  Encysted  Tonsillar  Abscbss. 

Among  the  causes  of  tonsillar  enlargement  may  be  mentioned  the  occur- 
rence of  chronic  encysted  abscess.  This  condition  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Peyrissac,  who  has  analyzed  ten  cases.  Some  presented  a  hard  condition 
of  the  organ,  suggesting  a  fibroma.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  similar  in 
their  mode  of  origin  to  the  ordinary  cold  abscess,  although  they  have  no 
tubercular  element.  Bacteriologically,  they  have  no  characteristics  other  than 
those  of  abscesses  in  general,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  a 
special  diathesis. 

An  intermittent  purulent  discharge  may  suggest  the  nature  and  under- 
lying cause  of  the  tonsillar  enlargement.  The  contents  of  the  abscess-cavity 
may  be  grumous  or  syrupy  in  consistency.  The  pus-cells  show  marked  fatty 
ana  granular  degeneration,  and  are  rich  in  cholesterin-crystals.  The  lining 
wall  is  apparently  of  a  low  grade  of  connective  tissue,  organized  from  the 
surrounding  tonsillar  parenchyma. 

The  treatment  is  not  attended  with  any  particular  difficulty. 

Polypoid  Hypertrophy  op  the  Tonsil. 

Apart  from  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsil  as  a  whole,  we  may  have  a  local- 
ized enlargement  giving  rise  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  same  symptoms  as 
general  hypertrophy  and  remediable  by  the  same  measures,  especially  the 
snare.  In  these  adjunct  masses  there  is  generally  an  excessive  development 
of  connective  tissue,  resembling  at  times  an  actual  sclerosis. 

Such  growths  arise  from  one  of  three  possible  sources  : 

1.  They  may  be  accessory-tonsils. 

2.  There  may  be  an  elongation  at  the  site  of  implantation  of  one  or 
several  lobules  of  a  multilobular  and  hypertrophied  tonsil. 

3.  The  entire  tonsil  may  become  peduuculate<l. 

Calculi  op  the  Tonsil. 

Not  infrequently  small  stone-like  bodies,  tonsilloliths,  as  they  are  called, 
are  found  in  the  tonsil  or  are  discharged  from  its  surface.  They  vary  in 
size  from  a  pin's-head  to  a  pea,  and  a  few  very  large  ones  have  been  reported. 
Their  composition,  as  determined  by  Ijangier,  is:  calcium  phosphate,  50; 
calcium  carbonate,  12.5;  mucus,  12.5;  water,  25  percent.  The  constant 
occurrence  therein  of  cholesterin  is  a  disputed  point.  It  certainly  has  been 
found  in  some  instances,  as  have  also  magnesium  salts.  The  starting-point 
of  formation  may  be  a  minute  foreign  body ;  but  is  generally  a  mass  of 
retained  secretion  in  the  crypts.  Various  micro-organisms  have  been  found 
embedded  in  these  calculi. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  foreign  body,  sometimes  causing  tonsillar 
enlargement.  Palpation  and  the  exploring-needle  will  render  the  diagnosis 
certain. 
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Treatment  consists  in  incising  the  tissue  over  the  calculus,  scooping  the 
latter  out  and  cauterizing  its  bed. 

FoBBiGN  Bodies  in  the  Tonsil. 

These  are  generally  either  chicken-  or  fish-bones,  pins,  hairs,  or  bristles 
from  a  tooth-brush.  Occasionally  the  entire  foreign  body  becomes  embedded 
in  the  tissue,  but  generally  a  portion  projects  and  can  be  seen  or  felt.  In 
case  inspection  reveals  nothing  we  must  always  palpate.  Removal  by 
forceps  is  generally  easy  enough. 

That  large  class  of  cases  must  not  be  forgotten  in  which  the  body  has 
been  swallowed  but  has  left  a  slight  lesion,  causing  much  pharj^ngeal  d\s^ 
comfort.     This  dysesthesia  can  be  relieved  by  a  mild  cocain-spray.    E>*«^ 
then  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  patients  of  the  groundlessness  of  their  fe*-^ 


Xerostomia  (Dry  Mouth). 

This  condition  was  first  described  in  1868  by  J.  Hutchinson  who  ^^^ 
it  the  name  it  bears.  Since  that  time  some  twentj'-five  cases  have  t^^ee^ 
recorded.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  all  has  been  a  persistent  ^ 
extreme  dryness  of  the  buccal  mucosa.  The  drj'ness  may  begin  in  the  ^^^y^ 
and  nose,  extending  thence  to  the  pharynx  and  trachea.  The  teeth  ^^ 
apt  to  crumble.     All  the  cases  thus  far  reported  have  been  in  wome^KT^. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.     It  shows  no  constant  lesion.  In 

one  or  two  instances  the  parotid  glands  have  been  enlarged,  but  the  d  ^K^cfe 
have  remained  pervious.  Many  of  the  cases  have  presented  coincident  '^ro- 
phic  changes  in  (»thor  parts  of  the  body,  suggesting  the  central  origin  of  ^Ae 
affection. 

All  local  or  constitutional  remedies  have  thus  far  proven  useless.     P//c^ — 
carpin  and  potassium  io<lid  seem  to  exert  no  effect  on  the  condition. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EPIGLOTTIS. 

It  is  unusual  for  the  epiglottis  to  be  the  seat  of  primary  inflammatory 
affections.  It  is  generally  secondarily  inv(»lved,  as  in  lupus,  tuberculosis, 
and  syphilis,  in  which  it  presents  the  lesions  characteristic  of  these  respective 
affections.  It  shares,  so  far  as  its  nuicous  covering  is  concerned,  in  the 
various  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  ])harynx  and  larynx.  In  enlargement 
of  the  lingual  tonsil  the  latter  sometimes  compresses  the  e<lges  of  the  epi- 
glottis, giving  rise  to  the  so-called  "  incarceration "  of  the  latter.  The 
epiglottis  itself  frecpiently  resjmnds  to  this  irritation  by  growing  larger,  but 
this  in(Teas(^  in  size  will  disappear  when   the  tonsil  is  properly  removed. 

Tluj  organ  in  health  may  be  curved,  angular,  ])endu]ous,  or  folded.  Its 
edges  may  be  smooth,  serrated,  or  crenated.  The  under  surface  is  always 
of  a  re^lder  hue  than  the  upper. 

Concerning  its  function,  we  are  still  in  considerable  ignorance.  It 
undoul)t(Klly  <loes  help  to  protect  the  larynx  from  the  entrance  of  food;  but 
we  know,  both  from  animal  ex|K»rimentation  and  fnmi  the  results  of  disease, 
that  absence  of  the  organ  is  not  incompatible  with  easy  deglutition.  It  has 
also  been  reganled  as  a  *^  sounding-board/'  reflecting  the  vocal  sound-wave 
to  the  pharynx,  where  it  is  in  part  articulated.  If  it  is  destroyed,  the  voice 
is  less  distinct,  and  if  its  edges  are  irregular  and  jagged,  the  voice  may  be 
rough  and  harsh. 


^ 
^ 
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The  specific  afteetions  iif  tlie  epiglottis  are  elsewhere  eonsklerefL  We 
have  ht^re  tu  treat  of  simple  enlMrgeiiieiit. 

Enlargement  of  the  Epiglottis. — This  is  a  pure  h\ iK'r<hnin!rosiB^ 
with  more  *>r  les?;  thii-kenintr  <if  the  imieosji  covering  it. 

Tlie  causes  luv  the  siiiiie  in  general  a,s  those  whit^li  leail  to  the  production 
of  chronic  ph:irviigeal  eat«irrlis. 

Symptoms. — It  is  dtlfieult  to  separate  the  symptoms  of  an  enlarged 
epigh)ttis  from  those  whielj  may  be  referred  to  an  enhirged  lingtiul  tonsil  or  a 
varieose  cH)n(lition  of  the  lingnal  veins.  We  find  here  the  Siime  iiharyDgeal 
dvsesthesia,  (>ain  in  v^aryiiig  (h'gree,  irritative  cougli,  empty  swallowing,  serisji- 
tion  as  of  a  foreign  liody^  votnil  imjKiirment,  and  gastrin*  irritahility.  During 
acute  exacerhations  of  catarrhal  states  pain fnl  swallowing  is  perhaps  the  most 
distil  H)i  ng  fen  tu  re. 

Riee  lias  deserihed  a  form  of  epighittie  intliuoniation  canse<l  by  a  natural 
size  of  the  organ  suthcient  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  siirronnding  parts. 
The  organ  is  abnormally  hard  tlironghout*  In  such  «ksc*H  the  least  exciting 
canse,  as  talking,  singing,  eating,  going  out  int<i  the  cimiI  air,  change  of  body 
piisture,  etc.,  may  cause  an  attack  of  coughing,  or  at  least  render  the  voice 
temporarily  irn'oniju'tcnt  tor  any   vocal  elfbrt. 

Treatment. — This  ifi  in  a  general  way  that  of  the  catarrhal  condition 
always  found  in  these  ejuses,  inehiding,  of  course,  the  removal  of  all  sources 
of  irritation.  8ncli  measures,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  often  reduce  an 
eulargcfl  epiglottis  to  its  niirmal  size.  Astringent  applications  alone  are  of  but 
little  value,  Cocain  and  oily  sprays  are  but  palliative,  and  their  emitirmed 
nse  is  objeetionable.  TIk*  <*niphiyment  td'  the  g:ilvano-cautery  generally  pro- 
vokes severe  infiauunatt»ry  react  ion.  Rice  ad  vistas  trimming  off  abuut  one- 
eighth  of  an  ineli  from  the  margins  of  the  t^artilage  where  tliey  impinge  upon 
the  pliaryngeal  walls,  using  Wvt  this  purpose  long-lian<lled  curved  scissors. 
Reaction  is  but  moderate  and  lietuurrhage  is  not  ex*!essive.  He  specially 
ciiutions  against  the  reiufival  rtf  more  than  a  narrow  riblmn  of  tissue,  i'rice 
Brown  has  used  the  galvaiiii-t^auterv  tn  orje  case  where  the  epiglottis  was  long 
and  narn^w,  but  with  its  tip  turnetJ  up  into  a  horizontal  position.  No  evil 
results   ff»lh>w^etl. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UVULA. 

The  anatomy  f)f  the  uvula  is  elsewhere  desiTiU^L  (Vmcerning  its  phyi4- 
iology  we  are  still  un(^ertain,  ibr  the  varimis  functions  assignisl  to  it  do  not 
seem  to  snffi'r  by  its  romovaL 

Malformations-^ We  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  statistics  of  C. 
Berens,  wdio  found  in  ♦10(K)  throats,  84  aises  of  abnormality  in  shajie — ^viz. : 
hypertrophy,  11;  pendnlous,  2;  fish -tailed  sha]K%  ^^9;  attached  to  other 
parts,  2;  ileeply  deft,  14;  worm-like  shR-<ls,  8  ;  completely  separate,  2 ; 
siiperjunnerary,  4  ;  als<:»  aljscnt,  2. 

Acnte  Uvnlitis.— rhis  ig  genendly  seen  in  connection  with  acute 
pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis,  but  may  cK-enr  indejK'iidently.  It  may  arise  from 
tranma  (including  excessive  vocal  eflRjrt),  septic  al>sorption,  and  occasionally 
after  ignijainctiire  of  the  tonsils.  The  nvula  becomes  swxillen  and  iHlematous. 
It  may  even  bleed,  and  one  or  two  cjist^s  have  been  reportcfl  in  which  there 
was  a  hemorrliage  into  the  snbstance  of  the  uvula  itself. 

Symptoms.^These  are  (1)  genend,  in  the  form  of  a  slight  febrile  reac- 
tion ;  ami  (2)  hx'al,  ns  dysphngin,  pain,  a  feeling  that  the  throat  is  filled  up, 
rarely  dyspnea*  There  is  generally  slight  dry  eough^  thick  voice,  and 
general  pharyngeal  discomfort. 
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Treatment. — The  uvula  should  be  punctured  freely  with  a  finely  pointed 
bistoury,  especially  when  the  edema  is  marked.  Demulcent  washes,  hot 
alkaline  gargles,  etc.,  may  then  be  used,  followed  later  by  an  astringent 
preparation,  as: 

i;*.  Tr.  kino, 

Tr.  catechu  co., 

Glycerit.,  acidi  tannic!,  da  5j. — M. 

S. — Teaspoonful  in  one-half  glass  cold  water  for  gargle. 

Chronic  Uvulitis. — This  is  generally  secondary  to  chronic  catarrhal 
conditions  of  surrounding  parts  and  cured  by  the  treatment  of  the  latter.  It 
is  an  essential  part  also  of  elongated  uvula,  to  be  next  considered. 

Snlargfed  Uvula. — This  condition  is  present  in  varying  degree  in 
nearly  all  patients  who  are  subject  to  frequent  sore  throats  of  any  kind,  and 
especially  in  those  who  indulge  in  forced  and  unregulated  vocal  effort. 

Pathologry. — The  enlargement  may  be  a  general  thickening  or  merely 
an  elongation.  The  latter  may  be  merely  a  prolapse  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane upon  the  muscular  substance,  or  may  be  a  true  hypertrophy  of  the 
entire  organ  with  downward  extension,  so  that  the  tip  rests  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue.     There  is  always  more  or  less  paresis  of  the  soft  palate. 

Symptoms. — The  amount  of  disturbance  produced  by  this  condition 
varies  greatly  in  different  patients.  Some  with  very  long  uvulae  make  no 
complaint  whatever.  Generally  there  is  more  or  less  tickling,  coughing, 
retching,  and  even  vomiting.  These  may  be  excited  by  the  sudden  change 
from  one  temperature  to  another,  by  diffused  cold  to  the  skin  (as  in  bath- 
ing), or  when  fatigued.  In  the  worse  cases  there  may  be  nocturnal  glottic 
spasm,  the  uvula  being  most  relaxed  during  sleep.  The  constant  coughing 
sometimes  causes  rupture  of  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  lower  phar}*ngeal 
mucosa,  and  the  j)atients  bring  up  an  occasional  tinge  of  blood  in  the  gelatin- 
ous pellets  they  expel.  All  these  synij)t()ms  sometimes  lead  the  sufferer  to 
believe  that  he  has  serious  lung-disease,  but  a  removal  of  the  offending  tissue 
quickly  reassures  him.  To  vocalists  an  enlarged  uvula  is  a  serious  menace. 
The  voice  becomes  easily  fiitigued,  loses  its  range,  strength,  and  clearness,  and 
frequently  becomes  tremulous. 

In  examining  those  cases  the  parts  must  be  relaxed  and  nasal  respiration 
maintained,  else  the  soft  palate  will  be  drawn  up  and  a  wrong  perspective 
of  the  parts  be  j) resented. 

Treatment. — In  tlK)se  ciises  where  the  mucosa  is  merely  edematous  and 
prolapsed  on  the  muscle,  sim])le  astringent  troches  and  mouth-washes  may 
suffice.  If,  however,  their  use  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  does  not 
effect  the  requisite  shortening  of  the  orgiui,  or  if  there  is  a  true  hypertrophy 
with  elongation  of  the  muscle,  a  portion  of  the  latter  should  be  removed. 
{Vov  i;vuh)tomy,  see  page  1208.) 

The  normal  organ  avenigcs  in  the  adult  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  when  th(»  mouth  is  closed  should  hang  free  in  the  fauces  with- 
out touching  the  tongue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  frecjuent  hawking 
caused  by  enlarged  uvula  tends  mechanically  to  aggravate  still  further  the 
condition. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

The  pharj'ux  is  a  fibro-muscular  funnel-shaped  tube,  extending  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  to  a  point  about  opposite 
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to  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  and  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  below. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tube  is  expanded  into  a  dome,  imperfect  in  front,  and 
likened  to  a  "carriage-hood  with  the  front  window  half-way  down."  At 
its  sides  are  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 

Above,  it  communicates  anteriorly  with  the  posterior  nares,  laterally  with 
the  Eustachian  tubes,  in  the  middle  with  the  mouth,  and  below  with  the 
larynx  and  esophagus.  It  has  a  strong  fibrous  investment,  with  a  series  of 
muscular  constrictors  and  a  mucous  lining  continuous  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  cavities. 

The  epithelial  lining  is  of  the  columnar  ciliated  variety  in  the  dome  and 
as  low  down  as  the  floor  of  the  nose ;  below  it  assumes  the  squamous  type. 
It  has  a  rich  glandular  supply,  the  acinous  variety  being  generally  distrib- 
uted, less  abundantly,  however,  in  the  vault;  while  the  lymphoid  deposits 
(not  true  glands)  are  massed  about  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  and 
in  the  dome,  forming  in  the  latter  the  third,  pharyngeal,  or  Luschka's,  tonsil. 

In  any  consideration  of  pharyngeal  maladies,  two  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  One  is  inherent  in  its  structure  and  the  other  in  its  function. 
Being  a  ct>mbination  of  mucous  membrane,  muscle,  and  fibrous  aponeurosis, 
it  is  naturally  subject  to  the  general  run  of  acute  inflammatory  conditions ; 
but  it  also  bears  the  brunt  of  many  outbreaks  due  to  the  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic diatheses. 

Moreover,  the  pharynx  is  a  food-  as  well  as  an  air-conduit.  It  has  thus 
a  relation  to  the  digestive  as  well  as  to  the  respiratory  tract;  and  disturb- 
ances of  either  may  be  caused  by  pharyngeal  disturbances,  or  may  even  cause 
them.     The  existence  of  a  scrofulous  taint  acts  in  the  same  direction. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Pharyngitis. — This  is  an  acute  exudative  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  pharynx.  This  cavity  is  a  veritable 
breeding-place  for  all  sorts  of  micro-organisms,  and  yet  in  a  condition  of 
health  they  are  harmless.  Exposure  to  cold  really  means  lessened  resistance 
of  the  tissues  to  germ-vitality  and  germ-entrance  into  the  substance  of  the 
membrane.  The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the  ingestion  of 
irritant  food,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  are  accountable  for  many 
attacks.  Gouty  and  rheumatic  poisons  frequently  expend  themselves  upon 
this  area.  Another  frequent  exciting  cause  is  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  a  torpid  liver,  especially  that  group  of  symptoms  collectively 
known  as  a  "bilious  attack." 

As  predisposing  causes  we  may  have  a  bad  general  environment,  poor 
ventilation,  improper  clothing,  the  breathing  of  noxious  gases,  and  occupa- 
tions of  a  sedentary  character.  The  disease  is  more  prevalent  during  the 
damp  seasons  of  spring  and  fall,  affecting  especially  those  exposed  to  sudden 
temperature-changes.     All  ages  suffer  from  it. 

Pathologry. — The  affection  is  the  simple  type  of  acute  exudative  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  a  mucous  membrane,  with  its  stages  of  congestion, 
swelling,  dryness,  and  later  increased  secretion.  It  may  be  confined  to 
various  areas,  as  the  post-pharyngeal  wall,  the  palatal  folds,  the  fauces,  or 
may  affect  the  entire  cavity.  Pretty  generally  the  covering  of  the  tonsils  is 
involved,  and  we  really  have  an  acute  catarrhal  tonsillitis  as  well  as  pharyn- 
gitis.    The  mucosa  may  be  shining  and  smooth  or  of  a  granular  appearance. 

Symptoms. — In  a  simple  case  th(»re  is  generally  a  very  mild  constitu- 
tional febrile  reaction.  Locally,  we  have  pain  of  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
painful  swallowing,  irritative  cough,  with  a  constant  desire  to  clear  the 
throat.  Viscid  mucus  is  expectorated,  sometimes  in  pellets  and  occasionally 
blood-streaked.     Smell,  taste,  and  even  hearing  may  be  impaired — the  latter 
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especially  when  the  attack  is  engrafted  upon  an  old  tonsillar  enlargement 
The  attack  may  pass  off  into  "a  cold  in  the  head." 

The  prognosis  is  always  good^  the  inflammation  rarely  extending  to  the 
deeper  structures. 

Treatment. — At  the  outset  a  mercurial  and  saline  should  be  given, 
followed  by  aconite  and  belladonna  in  small  but  frequent  and  alternating 
doses.  Pellets  of  ice  are  grateful,  and  in  the  milder  cases  relief  may  come 
from  the  free  use  of  some  astringent  lozenge,  such  as  the  krameria  or  red- 
gum  troches.  Weak  cocain  solutions  may  be  sparingly  sprayed  on  to  relieve 
pain,  but  a  graduated  atomizer  should  always  be  employed,  so  as  to  register 
the  amount  of  the  drug  used.  Menthol  in  all^olene  (gr.  xv-^)  is  often  jusi 
as  efficacious.  For  this  and  similar  purposes  the  "pyrozone-atomizer^mty 
be  employed. 

In  the  diathetic  cases,  guaiac,  salicylates,  colchicum,  and  syrup  of  iodid 
of  iron  find  their  proper  application.  Iced  compresses  may  be  used  extw- 
nally.  An  edematous  uvula  or  palate  should  be  freely  punctured.  Food 
should  be  soft  and  non-irritating. 

A  simple  tonic  is  often  advisable  afl^r  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symp- 
toms. For  the  excessive  secretion  some  form  of  astringent  gargle  is  gener- 
ally employed.     A  good  formula  is  that  given  on  page  938. 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  certain  circles  to  decry  the  use  of  gargles  on 
the  ground  that  the  fluid  comes  in  contact  with  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
affected  area,  never  passing,  as  ordinarily  used,  beyond  the  anterior  faucial 
pillars.  The  ideal  method  of  gargling  is  that  known  as  the  "  Von  Troltsch" 
plan.  The  patient  sits,  or  better  lies  down,  with  the  head  thrown  back.  He 
takes  a  mouthful  of  the  gargle  and  begins  the  movement  of  swallowing  with- 
out letting  the  liquid  go  down  his  throat.  He  next  throws  the  head  suddenly 
forward,  when  part  of  the  fluid  will  go  up  into  the  naso-pharynx  and  find  its 
exit  through  the  nostrils,  while  the  rest  escapes  through  the  mouth. 

It  is  obvious  that  but  few  patients  can  thus  juggle  with  their  swallowiog- 
ap])anitus.  Moreover,  the  method  is  painful  at  any  time,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically inadmissible  in  many  acute  inflammatory  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  Swain  has  demonstrated  that  by  this  method  fluid  may  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  outer  or  extralaryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  ary- 
epiglottic  ligament,  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  larynx,  as  well  as  w  ith  the  upper  surfaces.  In  the  later  stages  of  acute 
catarrlial  pharyngitis  mild  antiseptic  trcxihes  or  mouth-washes  may  be  of  ser- 
vice. To  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  attacks  proper  foot-wear  and  woollen  un- 
derclothing should  be  worn.  The  neck  and  upper  chest  should  be  douched 
night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  briskly  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel. 

Chronic  Catarrhal  Phar3mgitis. — Under  this  heading  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  chronic  catarrhal  condition  of  the  membrane  as  a  whole,  and  also 
that  distinct  affection  of  its  lymphoid  elements  known  as  "follicular  pharyn- 
gitis.''    A  localized  variety  of  the  latter  is  known  as  pharyngitis  lateralis. 

Simple  Chronic  Catarrhal  Pharyngitis. — In  this  form  the  lesion 
is  generally  confined  to  the  pharyngeal  mucosa  proper.  The  uvula,  palate, 
and  faucial  pillars  usually  escape.  The  tonsils,  however,  are  frequently 
enlarjj:c<l. 

(iuite  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  cause  of  this  affection.  The 
majority  of  writers  would  s(»em  to  regard  it  either  as  a  result  of  repeated 
acute  catarrhal  pr<K*esses,  as  in  the  case  of  mucous  membranes  generally,  or 
as  a  disease  set  up  by  some  of  the  long-acting  causes  named  below.  Boa- 
worth  emphatically  states  his  conviction  that  "chronic  pharyngitis  is  io  no 
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instunce  Ihe  result  (tf  Tt/\wdted  iittneks  r>f  acute  inflammation  ;  but,  on  the 
ixmtniry?  tbe  t^lironic  proeeivs  i^ets  in  tinst,  whereupurj  ilr^  clitii^'u!  Ijistorv  is 
markeii  by  rejH'atecl  attacks  of  acute  catjirrlud  sore  tbnjat.'"  According  to 
Ills  view,  tlie  t»<.»mlitiou  is  generally  secomlary  to  a  eln'otiic  gastritis,  espec- 
ially tliat  torni  clue  to  alcobciL 

A  frequent  clause  h  the  inhalation  of  all  sorts  of  irritants,  ineluiling 
tobace-o-sruokc.  Hen*  again  wc  tread  on  disjiuti'd  gronnd,  j^cime  claiming  that 
the  nieotin  and  irritating  sidts  (»f  the  smoke  will  set  tiji  a  piiaryngitis  ah 
initioy  ami  ottitTs  that  tbry  merely  uggmvate  a  pre-existing  euiidition.  S<jme 
cases  seem  to  arise  fi-oni  the  extension  of  a  naso-j>haryngcal  process  or  to 
be  aggnivatiid  by  the  constant  hawking  and  straining  of  the  pharyngeal 
niiiseles. 

Finally  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pharyngeal  mucosa  is  kithed  by 
all  the  air  inspired  tlirrmgli  the  nose.  Hence,  if  this  air  is  not  (owing  to 
intninasal  al»uormalitirsj  proper ly  strained,  moistened,  ami  warmed,  it  will 
act  as  an  irritant.  I'artieularly  h  this  the  case  if  nasal  obstruction  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  month-l>rca thing. 

Pathalogy.^ — Wc  have  here  to  deal  with  a  proliferative  inflammation  occur- 
ring in  a  mucous  mcml*rau4\  The  blood- vessels  take  no  share  in  the  process, 
which  eimsists  in  tlie  formatiou  of  a  low  grade  of  conut^ctive  tissue  in  the 
dee[>er  layt^rs.  The  nn icons  glands,  which  arc  here  scanty,  arc  not  much 
aflTei'ttHl.  The  secretion  is  ap|)arcntly  increased  ami  abnormally  viscitL  The 
lymphoid  elements  are  not  involvetl.  In  some  of  the  older  eases  enlarged 
veins  may  course  over  the  surface. 

SymptomB. — As  tlie  atlct-tion  is  so  frequently  asscK*iate<l  with  gastric  dis- 
orders, the  symptoms  of  the  latter  are  Vfry  much  in  evidence  in  the  ftjrm  of 
flatulency,  gagging,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  IVmibined  with  these  is  a 
continuous  smarting  feeling  in  the  pharynx,  with  spcrial  iliscomfort  in  swal- 
lowing spiced  ftKHls  or  hi>t  drinks.  A  coexisting  naso-pharyngitis  aggravates 
all  symptoms.  The  whole  mucous  lining  of  the  pharynx  is  excessively  irri- 
table* It  is  often  impossilile  at  the  first  sitting  to  make  a  sUisfjjctory  exami- 
nation. Particnlarly  is  this  the  <'ase  in  institution  |>atients,  with  thvir  usual 
excesses  in  malt-lit|Uors  and  inferior  tobacro.  The  mucosa  is  of  a  dark-red, 
beefy  cnlur,  which  ranOy  extends  forward  lu'vond  ttie  posterior  faucial  pillars. 
The  breath  is  sour  and  f^U'ensive,  wliile  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  coated. 

Treatment. ^ — In  many  cases  the  pbaryrjx  itself  is  l>cst  left  ahnie  for 
awhile  and  attention  dir(M*ted  toward  tlic  removal  of  vicious  |»nictice^s  in 
eating  and  drinking.  If  irritalnlity  of  the  mucosa  jirevents  proper  examina- 
tion+  wc*iik  eocain  applic^atious  may  he  matle,  or  the  patit^nt  may  be  put 
nnder  the  infliieiice  of  the  hromids,  using  als«>  a  stronir  solution  *»f  the  latter 
for  a  gargle.  Alcofiol  ami  tubacrfi  must  Ik*  cut  otf  entirely,  and  tea  and 
coffee  during  treatment.  The  Ijowels  should  be  regulated  witli  salines  and 
eholagognes.  An  alkali  with  a  bitter  may  be  given  after  meals.  (Jreasy 
foods,  pastries,  ete.,  tall   iind*'r  the  ban.      Hut  lilth^  fluid  should  be  taken  at 

Is,  so  as  to  ensure  the  proper  mastieation  of  the  food. 

These  prcx*e* lures  will  al<me  cure  many  cases  of  chronic  catarrhal  [pharyn- 
gitis. If,  hy\vever,  hveal  discomfort  persists  after  the  stomach  is  regulated* 
we  may  make  local  appli<^ations  to  the  pharyngeal  mucosa.  Silver  nitrate 
(gr.  XV-5J)  or  the  zinc  salts  (except  the  eldorid)  in  tfjc  same  strength  may  be 
nse<l.  ^rhesc  remedies  are  exaetly  as  good  as  the  host  of  new  ones  reeeuttv 
placed  on  the  market.  Xi^thiug  is  gained  in  the  care  of  these  common 
maladies  by  running  after  st  ni  nge  t  her  a  pen  tie  got  Is. 

A  valuable  menstruum  for  many  topical   agents  is  the  new  <ileo-stearate 
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of  zinc^  a  union  of  stearate  of  zinc  with  benzoinated  albolene.  It  forms  a 
viscid  whitish  mixture,  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  ordinary  run  of  topical  agents. 

Chronic  Pollicular  FhaiTngitis. — In  this  affection  the  bnint  of 
the  pathological  process  falls  upon  the  lymphoid  structures  which  lie  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  mucosa.  This  change  is  of  the  greater  clinical  import- 
ance in  tnat  the  process  seems  to  involve  in  some  way  not  entirely  clear 
the  sensory  nerve-filaments  of  the  area^  giving  rise  to  symptoms  causing 
great  discomfort. 

Causes. — Over  and  above  all  there  lies  a  diathesis  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  of "  lymphatism.''  It  is  a  tendency  of  all  lymphoid 
structures  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  take  on  an  overgrowth.  With  the  earKer 
writers  this  tendency  figures  under  the  category  of  scrofula.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the  affinity,  though  not  the  identity,  of  the  two. 
r  The  lymphatic  overgrowth  beginning  in  childhood  affects  more  or  less  all 
I  the  lymphoid  deposits  in  the  naso-pharynx  and  pharynx.  The  evidences  of 
disease  in  the  former  of  these  two  regions  greatly  predominate,  so  that  not 
until  later  years  do  the  troubles  referable  to  the  follicular  ailment  in  th^ 

Sharynx  distinctly  show  themselves.     Bad  hygienic  general  environment  "^^ 
isposes  to  this  form  of  catarrh  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  ifc  ^ 
any  relation  to  rheumatism  or  gout. 

Pathology. — The  follicular  enlargement  is  a  distinct  process  fronm.  *^ 
beginning,  and  probably  is  never  a  passing  over  from  the  simple  cata"*^)**^ 
process  described  in  the  previous  section.     It  may  be  accompanied  by  a     *^^' 

pie  surface-catarrh.  It  may  be  diffused  ove  3^  ^^ 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  which  assumes  a  graEr:^ular 
appearance  (granular  pharyngitis),  or  may  l-^CDoJ- 
ize  itself  at  the  sides,  just  behind  the  post-^^rior 
faucial  pillars.  To  these  ridges  or  bead-cF-^^'D- 
like  deposits  Schmidt  has  given  the  nam  ^  of 
"  pharyngitis  lateralis.''  These  ridges  c~^-<'ca- 
sionally  become  adherent  to  the  pillars,  so  that 
their  union  appears  as  large  cords  on  eit:her 
side. 

The  affection  of  the  follicles  seems  to  be  iiiost 
pronounced  near  the  mouths  of  the  muci|>ar<^^* 
glands.     The   process   is  really  one   of  hyf^^y* 
plasia,  a  true  increase  in  the  number  of  lympl^^^" 
elements,  especially  about  the  efferent  chao^^^* 
of  the  lymph-nodes.     This  hyperplasia  m^iy    ^ 
diffused  tliroii^hout    the  deeper  as  well  as      "^  *^ 
superficial    lymphatic  structure  of  the  muc^^^^^* 
causing  a  thickening  thereof,  or  it  may  he  localized  as  blunt  mass(*s  projei-t  »  ^^ 
a  little  from  the  surface.     At  first  these  masses  are  soft,  but  in  later  yc*^"*  ' 
they  frrow  smaller  and  harder  and  may  even  disaj)pear,  leaving  no  sympt^^ 
hut  their  persistence  in  later  years  is  the  legacy  of  the  changes  during 
time  of  "  lymj)hatisni "  (Fig.  079). 

Symptoms. — As  the  most  j)rominent  we  note  pharyngeal  dysesthesia,  ^^  *  i 
first  to  the  unusually  rich  nerve-supply  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa,  and  sec^-^  -,  i 
to  the  fact  already  noted  that  the  nerve-filaments  are  involve<l  in  the  uc:^^- 
changes.      We  may  have  all  grades  of  sensation,  from  a  mere  discomfor*^ 
an  a<*tnal  pain.     ()n  account  of  this  neurotic  element  it  has  been  claimed  C 
the  disease  is  more  common  among  women,  but  we  have  not  so  found 
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Overuse  of  the  voice  aggravates  the  discomfort.  Painful  swallowing  is  often 
felt  It  lias  bfen  su^^ested  that  the  circuktioii  tliroiigh  the  follicles  is 
increased  and  tliiit  attendant  pres-siire^ehanges  eaiise  a  true  neuralf^ia. 

The  j?eeretion  is  not,  as  a  rule,  inereased  iu  anioiint.  Sometimes  the  folli- 
cles seem  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  whitish  coiuiet^tive  tif?siie  and  the  whole  area 
looks  very  drj^  (pharyngitis  sieea),  Tlie  voice  is  husky,  probably  from  a 
reflex  inflWnce  upon  the  phonatory  muscles,  A  dry  nervous  eoiigh  is  often 
present. 

The  uvula  may  be  ehiujii^ated,  especially  when  an  accompanying  naso- 
pharyngitis  produces    much    hawking.      Bo,   abo^   the    faueial    and   lingual 
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Ftfl.  579.— PhBryngiMs  granulosa  (Selfert  and  Kuhn). 

t-cmsils  may  be  enlarged.  Freipiently  the  enhirged  veins  are  seen  coursing 
over  tfie  pliaryngcal  walU  lint  they  are  ni*t  distinctive  <d*  this  condition. 
The  disease  may  I'outiiiue  ludelinilely,  althougii  without  any  extension  to 
neighlvc^ring  jmrts.  Tliere  is  uo  conclusive  cviilcuee  that  it  pre<lisposes  to 
phthisis, 

Treatanent,— As  to  general  measures,  we  may  refer  to  the  treatment  of 
the  simple  catarrhal  form.  The  local  trciitment  consists  in  the  removal  or 
destrnction  of  tbc  diseased   fnlliclcs. 

Of  destructive  agents  we  have  chromic  and  tricliloracetic  acids,  and  the 
galvanfHcautery  at  a  l>ng!it  e!icrry-rcd  heat.  Six  or  eight  fVtUicles  may  be 
treateil  at  each  sitting*  A  dmp  of  5  jier  cent,  eocain  solution  injected  at 
their  bases  throtigh  a  curved  needle  will  rcjaler  the  cauterization  painless. 
E.  Mayer  curettes  these  diseased  surfaces,  and  has  devisc<l  a  special  instru- 
ment for  tliis  pnr|M»se  ami  olitains  excellent  results.  An  antiseptic  mouth- 
wash shotdd  be  used  after  cauterization. 
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In  pharyngitis  lateralis  the  same  plans  may  be  followed.  Several  sittings 
are  required,  and  the  reaction  after  the  cautery  is  more  severe  in  this  situa- 
tion than  on  the  post-pharyngeal  wall. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Pharynx. — A  brief  note  should  be  made 
concerning  hemorrhages  from  the  pharynx.  These  may  be  due  to  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  causes :  (1)  Changes  in  the  blood,  and  possibly  in  some 
cases  in  the  blood-vessels,  which  permit  the  escape  of  the  blood  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  body — e,  g.,  purpura,  hemophilia,  leukemia,  pernicious  anemia, 
etc.  (2)  Ulcerations  of  various  kinds,  suppuration,  trauma,  the  so-called 
"hemorrhagic  laryngitis,"  and  perhaps  varicose  veins.  The  latter  source 
has  been  alluded  to  under  "lingual  varix." 

Pharyngeal  hemorrhages  from  the  causes  enumerated  under  the  first  of 
the  foregoing  divisions  are  rare.  Under  the  second  we  may  include  cancerous 
ulcerations  and  also  laryngitis  sicca  where  the  formation  of  crusts  and  their 
subsequent  dislodgement  may  cause  erosion  of  superficial  vessels. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx  rarely,  if  ever,  causes  local  bleedings 
although  the  larynx  may  retain  blood  coming  from  the  lungs  or  bronchi. 

Where  patients  come  to  the  physician  with  the  history  of  having  raised 
a  little  blood,  the  lungs  are  naturally  first  examined,  and  if  there  are  neither 
signs  nor  symptoms  of  pulmonarj'  trouble,  the  bleeding  is  referred  to  the 
throat  and  apt  to  be  regarded  as  of  slight  moment.  Such  reasoning  is  falla- 
cious. True  pharyngeal  hemorrhages  are  extremely  rare,  and  their  existence 
should  never  be  predicated  unless  a  clot  or  a  bleeding-point  can  actually  be 
seen  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  greater  majority 
of  all  these  cases  the  blood  comes  from  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract 
below  the  glottis — i.  e.,  signifies  lung-trouble,  whether  there  are  any  other  signs 
or  symptoms  to  correspond  with  it  or  not. 

Of  course,  the  mouth  and  gums  must  be  carefully  searched  in  this  class 
of  cases.  So,  also,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  existence  of  valvular 
cardiac  trouble  and  pulmonary  hyperemia.  In  some  cases  the  blood  escapes 
by  diaj>edcsis  rather  than  by  actual  rupture  of  vessels. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  intimate  anatomical  and  physiological 
relations  of  the  pharynx  with  the  larynx  and  parts  below  permit  blood 
effused  in  one  situation  to  quickly  deposit  itself  in  another.  Hence  we  must 
be  cautious  in  our  deductions  as  to  the  actual  source  of  the  bleeding.  More- 
over, blood  effused  high  uj>  in  the  tract  may  get  into  the  lungs  and  so  pre- 
disj)ose  to  tubercular  invasion. 

P^'inally,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  agjiinst  malingerers  who,  for  their  own 
various  j)urj)oses,  cxin  ])roduce  pharyngeal  hemorrhage  with  the  greatest 
readiness. 

Pharyngo-mycosis. — lender  this  title  are  properly  included  all  my- 
cotic growths  occurring  in  this  situation.  Among  the  parasites  most  fre- 
quently found  here  are  the  oidiuin  albicans,  actinomyces,  aspergillus  fumi- 
gatus,  baciUus  fasciculatus,  and  the  growth  causing  that  rare  affection 
nigrities  linguie  or  black-tongne.  I^y  common  clinical  consent,  however,  the 
term,  unless  (jualified,  is  restricted  to  cases  of  leptothrix  growth.  This  form 
was  first  described  by  Friinkel  in   187*^. 

Causes. — As  j)re(lisposing  causes  we  have  ]>receding  inflammations, 
esjx'cially  of  the  tonsils,  and  carious  teeth.  It  frequently  follows  acute 
tonsillitis,  and  has  <loul)tless  been  oft(»n  mistaken  for  a  chronic  lacunar  affec- 
tion. The  exciting  <'ause,  or  nither  the  essence  of  the  disease,  is  the  growth 
of  th(»  leptothrix-thrcads. 

Pathologry. — Tlie  deposits  occur    most   freciuently  on    the  faucial    and 
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liugual  tonsils,  but  they  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  less 
frequently  on  the  soft  palate,  post-pharyngeal  wall,  glosso-epiglottic  folds, 
ana  larynx.  J.  Wright  found  them  in  one  instance  upon  the  inferior 
turbinal  body.  They  appear  as  patches  apparently  embedded  in  the  tonsillar 
crypts  and  projecting  above  the  surface.  They  are  generally  hard  and 
horny,  being  removed  with  great  difficulty.  They  may  exist  as  isolated  areas 
of  varying  size  or  they  may  be  connected  by  threads  extending  from  one  to 
another  and  interlacing  like  the  tendrils  of  running  vines. 

If  a  bit  of  deposit  is  removed,  teased  in  glycerin,  and  examined  with  a 
low-power  objective,  we  note  a  mass  of  epithelia  (an  accidental  feature)  sur- 
rounded by  irregular  granules,  in  which  are  embedded  the  rod-like  cells  of 
various  species  of  the  leptothrix-fungus  (belonging  to  the  group  of  schizo- 
mycetes).  These  rods  or  mycelial  threads  generally  occur  in  links,  and  some- 
times curl  up  at  their  ends  into  fine  hair-like  filaments.  Other  rods  appear 
colorless,  but  with  sharp,  dark  borders,  the  centers  seeming  to  be  full  of 
granular  matter.  The  loase  granules  are  in  some  instances  the  sjx)res  of  the 
growth.  Methyl-blue  staining  vnW  bring  out  alternating  colored  and  un- 
colored  segments  on  the  threads;  while  Lugol's  solution  gives  with  them 
the  characteristic  starch-reaction. 

This  fungus  has  never  been  cultivated  outside  of  living  bodies.  Lepto- 
thrix-threads  of  various  species  inhabit  every  healthy  mouth.  The  presence 
of  tartar  on  the  teeth,  an  altered  reaction  of  buccal  secretion,  and  a  disordered 
digestion  all  seem  to  promote  their  growth.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  gouty 
or  rheumatic  states  predispose  to  them.  They  are  found  in  rhinoliths,  ton- 
sillar concretions,  and  vesical  calculi ;  in  the  secretion  of  tracheal  ozena, 
fetid  bronchitis,  and  pulmonary  gangrene ;  on  the  coating  of  tiie  tongue 
in  low  fevers,  in  the  lachrymal  duct,  intestine,  vagina-,  and  feces.  Most  of 
the  cases  of  mycosis  reported  have  been  in  young  women.  In  any  situ- 
ation the  growth  may  precipitate  lime-salts  from  fluids  holding  them  in 
solution. 

A  somewhat  novel  view  of  the  nature  of  this  affection  is  that  advanced 
by  Siebenmann,  who  contends  that  Frankel's  benign  tonsillar  mycosis,  with  its 
formation  of  solid  horny  matter,  should  be  taken  fn)m  the  category  of 
mycoses  and  put  in  that  of  hyperkeratoses  of  the  mucosa.  As  a  product  of 
a  less  complete  keratosis  should  be  regarded  the  less  complete  epithelial  kera- 
tosis which  is  found  in  all  tonsils,  and  which  is  an  excellent  medium  for  the 
development  of  the  organisms  of  decomposition.  The  collection  of  incom- 
pletely keratosed  epithelium  is  therefore  a  constant  menace  to  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  analogous  to  cholesteatoma  of  the  middle  ear.  Siebenmann  would 
drop  the  name  "  pharyngo-mycosis  "  and  substitute  therefor  "  lacunar  hyper- 
keratosis." 

S3nnptoin8. — These  consist  of  constant  irritation   in  the  fauces  and  a 

? ricking  or  a  pasty  feeling,  with  mild  cough  and  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
n  one  case  submaxillary  glandular  enlargement  was  noted.  Schech  has 
found  fever  with  general  malaise,  weakness,  and  anorexia  preceding  the  local 
deposits.  The  tonsils  themselves  may  be  a  little  red  and  swollen.  Semon 
has  seen  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  congested,  the  latter  being  also  very 
edematous. 

Course. — The  deposits  come  and  go  sometimes  regardless  of  treatment. 
There  is  no  danger  in  the  affection.  It  is  of  more  pathological  interest  than 
of  clinical  importance. 

Treatment. — All  functional  disorders  should  be  corrected  ;  the  teeth 
must  be  put  in  good  condition.     In  one  of  the  writer's  cases  the  deposits 
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permanently  disappeared  as  soon  as  this  was  done.      Sweets  must  be  cot 
off  from  the  diet.     A  change  of  climate  will  alone  cure  some  cases. 

As  to  topical  measures,  nearly  every  caustic  and  antiseptic  in  the  phar- 
macopeia has  been  recommended — e,  (/,,  solutions  of  zinc  chlorid,  balsam  of 
Peru  in  alcohol,  iodin  and  carbolic  acid  in  glycerin,  salicylic  acid  in  alcohol, 
borax,  bichlorid,  chromic  acid,  silver  nitrate,  and  pyrozone.  Smoking  is 
reported  to  have  cured  one  cjise,  and  an  instance  in  the  writer's  experienoe 
lends  some  color  to  this  view.  Nicotin  solutions,  however,  should  not  be 
applied.  Some  of  the  larger  deposits  may  be  torn  away  with  forceps.  The 
favorite  measure  is  the  galvano-cautery  tip  carried  to  the  base  of  each 
deposit.  Tonsillotomy  may  be  done  if  the  organ  is  large  enough  to  engage 
in  the  guillotine.     Internally,  salol  and  the  alkalies  have  been  used. 

Herpes  of  the  Fauces. — This  is  one  of  the  rare  diseases.  Obviously, 
different  clinicians  have  had  different  conditions  in  mind  in  their  use  of  this 
term.  Else  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  of  two  prominent  writers, 
one  has  seen  only  12  cases  in  a  lifetime,  while  the  other  reiK)rts  over  100 
cases  in  six  years? 

The  disease  consists  in  the  occurrence  on  the  uvula,  soft  palate,  tongue, 
and  inside  of  the  checks  of  small  blisters,  resembling  somewhat  the  customary 
herpetic  patches  seen  on  the  skin.  The  tonsils  and  epiglottis  may  also  be 
invaded,  while  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  regularly  escapes.  The  affection 
may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  children,  in 
those  constitutionally  delicate,  and  in  neurotic  young  women.  It  is  especially 
prevalent  during  diphtheritic  outbreaks,  in  damp  climates,  and  during  the 
colder  months.     Many  of  the  j)atients  are  distinctly  anemic. 

Pathologry. — In  the  initial  stages  small  distended  vesicles  are  seen  with 
a  surrounding  zone  of  inflamed  mucosa.     These  occur  singly  or  in  patched 
They  may  disappear  by  absorption,  leaving  no  trace ;  or  may  burst,  leaviofi 
shallow  circular  ulcers.     The  vesicular  stage  is  a  brief  one,  for  the  epitheli^^ 
covering  of  the  [>atch  is  so  delicate  that  it  cannot  hold  the  fluid  which  collec^l^ 
beneath  it  except  for  a  very  short  time.    Still,  again,  the  patches  may  coalesc^^ 
forming  a  large  bulla,  which  after  discharging  its  contents  becomes  coveie  ^ 
with  a  membranous  deposit,  sngjrcsting  diphtheria.     Bosworth  records  thre?^ 
cases  where  the  eruption  assumed  the  form  of  herpes  iris — /.  e.,  "  small  ring;^ 
of  minute  papules  enclosing  a  patch  of  healthy  membrane."     He  reganis  th^ 
process  as  a  localized  inflammation  of  the  papillie  of  the  subepithelial  laye:  ^ 
of  the  mucosa  originating  principally  in  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nerve^==^ 

Symptoms. — These  consist  of  a  moderate  febrile  reaction  and  a  burning! 
feeling  in  the  fauces,  increased  by  deglutition.  Occasionally  there  is  a  severe** 
itching  about  the  j)arts.  The  pain  may  radiate  to  the  ears,  nose,  and  even  tc^ 
the  larynx.  A  similar  rash  may  appear  coincidently  on  the  lips,  thus  assist-^ 
ing  in  the  diagnosis.  The  fauces  show  a  circular  arrangement  of  the  erup-^ 
tion,  at  times  j)apular,  or  vesicular,  or  even  pustular,  with  the  later  histon^" 
al)Ove  described. 

Cause. — The  duration  is  about  a  week,  and  patients  always  recover ;  bn  M^ 
the  mucous  membrane  may  be  left  ])redisposed  to  infection.  Successive  crop^^J 
of  eruj)tion  occasionally  prolong  the  disease. 

Treatment. — All  neurotic  and  anen)ic  states  must  l)e  corrected,  forthe^'' 
cjises  frequently  relapse.  At  the  outs(»t  se<lative  and  demulcent  mouth^ 
washes  are  indicated.  Morphin  and  carbolic  acid  in  glycerin  may  t^ 
aj)plied  to  the  painful  areas.  Potassium  chlorate  is  useless,  and  may  ev^^  ^ 
iiHTcase  the  local  discomfort.  Mild  caustics  may  prevent  the  spreading  (^ 
the  jMitches. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NAS0-PHAB7NX. 

Under  this  heading  are  considered  acute  and  chronic  post-nasal  catarrh 
ind  enlargement  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  in*?luding  lymphoid  hypertrophy  in 
the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  the  so-cidled  "  adenoids."  Other  naso-pharyngeal 
affections  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Acute  Naso-pharyngitis :  Acute  Post-nasal  Catarrh.— This 
iffection  is  essentially  an  acute  exudative  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  lining 
the  naso-pharyngeal  space.  It  is  frecjuently  associated  with  an  acute  rhinitis, 
yt  rather  both  lesions  occur  in  that  condition  known  as  a  "  cold  in  the  head ;'' 
but  it  is  possible  for  either  to  occur  separately. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  plays  the  chief  exciting  role.  Here 
dso  should  be  borne  in  mind  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  such 
exposure  as  related  to  temporary  impairment  of  tissue-vitality.  As  occurring 
in  very  young  patients,  we  generally  find  acute  naso-pharyngitis  associated 
writh  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  which  in  turn  may 
bave  resulted  from  repeated  attacks  of  acute  rhinitis.  The  abuse  of  alcohol 
ind  tobacco,  exposure  to  dust-laden  air,  noxious  vapors,  and  various  septic 
influences  are  all  contributing  causes.  The  relation  of  any  particular  diathesis 
to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  cannot  be  regarded  as  proven.  Disease  of 
the  nasal  mucosa  is  regularly  present,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  most 
frequent  excitant  caase. 

Pathologry* — ^As  already  suggested,  the  process  here  is  the  typical  one  of 
icute  exudative  inflammation,  with  its  successive  stages  of  congestion,  dryness, 
swelling,  and  hypersecretion.  The  follicles  are  reddened  and  enlarged  and 
bathed  first  in  mucus  and  later  in  muco-pus. 

Symptoms. — Cases  are  ushered  in  with  a  very  mild  febrile  reaction, 
funeral  malaise,  and  anorexia.  The  fever  rarely  rises  to  101°  F.,  and  yet 
the  patient  is  miserable  out  of  all  proi)ortion  to  this  temperature.  There  is  a 
dry,  smarting  feeling  in  the  Imck  part  of  the  throat,  with  i)ainful  swallowing. 
Owing  to  the  close  anatomical  relation  l^etween  the  mucosa  and  the  bony 
vault,  this  stage  of  dryness  from  arrested  se<Tetion  is  apt  to  be  prolonged. 
The  gastro-enteric  tract  is  often  in  a  torpid,  sluggish  condition,  and  we  have 
coated  tongue,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting  and  constipation. 

From  this  stage  the  condition  passes  into  that  of  hyi)ersecretion,  which 
^nerally  affords  some  relief  to  the  local  discomfort.  The  discharge  is  at  first 
whitish  and  mucous  in  character ;  but  later  becomes  yellowish  and  of  a  muco- 
pumlent  consistency.  It  trickles  down  from  behind  the  soft  palate  and  is 
expectorated,  or  in  very  young  patients  swallowed ;  some  of  it  may  l>e  blown 
)at  through  the  anterior  nares.  Such  a  muco-purulent  flow  increases  the 
»ndency  to  gagging  and  nausea.  This  secretion  is  viscid,  tenacious,  and 
[glairy.  Aft^r  a  varying  period  of  these  symptoms — from  two  to  ten  days — 
•here  ensues  a  third  stage  characterize<l  by  progressive  improvement  in  all 
lymptoms. 

During  the  course  of  the  attack  the  dry  sensation  in  the  naso-phar}'nx 
nay  amount  to  an  actual  fiain,  and  suggests  by  its  radiation  a  facial  neu- 
ralgia There  may  be  a  stiffness  of  the  cervical  muscles,  as  in  muscular 
rheumatism.  The  voice  may  be  of  a  nasal  character,  and  a  short  irrita- 
tive cough  is  not  uncommon.  During  the  stage  of  hypersecretion  the 
lining  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  swell,  causing  occlusion  and  more  or 
less  deafness. 

Although  the  affection  is  auite  distressing  to  patients,  it  is  essentially 
mild,  and  if  the  nares  are  free  noes  not  extend  to  parts  below.     If,  however, 
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they  are  obstructed  and  the  air  is  not  properly  warmed,  moistened,  and 
filtered,  the  pharynx  proper  may  suffer  in  consequence. 

Treatment. — This  should  first  be  directed  toward  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  for  a  restoration  of  the  latter  to  activity  may  abort  an  attack.  A  mer- 
curial followed  by  a  saline  should  be  given  immediately.  An  initial  full  dose 
of  quinin  and  Dover's  powder  with  a  hot  bath  and  other  diaphoretic  measures 
are  often  of  greatest  service.  For  the  headache  and  general  malaise  the  coal-tar 
products — phenacetin,  ammonol,  lactophenin,  etc. — in  five-grain  doses  every 
hour,  are  valuable.  Bosworth  advocates  aconitia  in  ^-J^-grain  doses  every 
hour  or  two  until  the  pharyngeal  pain  abates. 

For  local  relief  cocain  may  first  be  used  to  deplete  the  vessels  and  allay 
pain.     The  amount  of  the  drug  employed  must  be  carefully  restricted.  After 
free  secretion  is  established,  the  uaso-pharynx  should  be  irrigated  three  or 
four  times  daily  by  any  of  the  methods  in  common  use.     The  writer  prefers  a 
small  rubber  catheter  with  a  large  number  of  very  fine  perforations  at  the  distal 
end,  while  its  proximal  end  is  attached  to  a  rubber  bulb.     This  is  filled  by 
suction  in  the  usual  manner  and  then  passed  along  the  floor  of  each  nostril 
until  the  perforated  end  is  in  the  naso-pharynx.     Gentle  pressure  on  the  bulb 
will  discharge  a  series  of  fine  currents,  which  will  bathe  the  entire  cavity  with- 
out injury  to  the  Eustachian  cushions,  but  effectually  removing  all  secretion. 
The  solutions  to  be  used  should  be  rather  more  than  lukewarm.     They  may 
be  made  up  of  glyco-thymoline,  boro-lyptol,  listerine,  etc.,  one  teaspoonful  to 
three  ounces  of  water.     A  cheaper  ana  yet  efficient  solution  is  one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  the  pint  of  water  of  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  chlorid, 
biborate,  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium. 

After  the  second  stage  is  passed,  applications  may  be  made  on  the  pos^^" 
nasal  cotton-carrier  of  silver  nitrate  (gr.  xx-5J),  or  MandPs  solution :  iodi  m^i 
gr.  V  ;  potassium  iodid,  gr.  xv ;  acid  carbolic,  ITl  ij  ;  glycerin,  5J.  If  mu^ch 
tissue-hypertrophy  remains  in  the  vault,  the  galvano-cautery  or  cauterizi:»^K 
acids  are  indicated.  The  use  of  a  palate-hook  greatly  facilitates  the  necessa. :«?' 
manipulations. 

Chronic  Naso-pharyngitis :  Chronic  Post-nasal  Catarrh.— ^3? 
this  term  is  signified  a  condition  characterized  by  the  excessive  dischar"lS^ 
from  the  naso-pharynx  of  a  secretion  altered  in  quality  as  well  as  quanti^^' 
It  may  cling  to  the  site  of  production  or  diffiise  itself  more  or  less  over  ^^^ 
surrounding  structures.  Its  discharge  is  generally  effected  by  a  characteris'^^^ 
nasal  screatus  or  hawking. 

This  disease  is  common  in  all  lands,  and  affects  especially  dwellers  n^      ' 
large  bodies  of  water  and  in  damp  climates.     It  is  especially  common 
America,  and  is  sometimes  s|K)ken  of  by  English  and  Continental  writers? 
"  Americiin  catarrh."     It  ap|>ears  in  every  grade  of  severity,  from   a  iti^^^ 
annoyance,  scarcely  noticeable,  to  a  condition  which  renders  the  ])atient  hi^^ 
self  thoroughly  misc^rable  and  disgusting  to  others. 

Causes. — Many  cases  in  adults  are  doubtless  referable  to  neglect^^ 
disease  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  oceurring  in  earlier  years.  In  childhood  ^^ 
inflammations  are  prone  to  inva<le  lymj)lioid  structure's.  Such  a  tendency" 
often  aggravated  by  some  intercurrent  infantile  disease,  es]>ecially  the  exi*^ 
themata.  The  various  diatheses  act  through  this  intermediate  lympha^J 
involvement.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  are  to  be  considered  as  ex^^^J 
ing  causes,  the  former  perhaps  only  aggnivating  a  pre-existing  disease  ;  wb«^ 
the  latter  primarily  affects  the  stomach,  between  which  and  the  phary"^^ 
there  exists,  as  we  have  seen,  an   intimate  relation. 

In  regjird  to  the  effect  of  <'ol(l  alone,  as  an   excitant  of  the  acute  foX"^ 


snbeicles  into  the  chronic,  Bo^worth  strenoously  insists  that  the 

m  preeecle^  and  that  cold  prrKluces  exacerbations  into  an  acute  or 

Modem  rhinoU>gv%   however,    as-sign^i   the  most  im{Hirtani 

_  the  caa^tive  factors  to  the  condition  of  the  nas^al  chamU*rs. 

'Hie  mogiiitiaii  of  their  true  ftinction  ha;^  been  the  great  advance*  in  this 

fieU  «f  medteioe.     They  jfhouUl   be  examined  in  every  cji^e  of  [xitit*nti.^l 

cbIutIl    If  they  are  di^sea^sed,  54>me  nascHjjharyngeal  h-sion  can  be  aafely  pnil- 

icated*     The  normal  secretion  frtim  the  glands*  of  the  latter  region  is  thin^ 

desr,  and  bbuid.     If*  however^  owing  to  intnina^d  disease,  it  is  coostantiy 

fanned  by  a  current  of  air  which  is  ctx»l,  dr\\  and  iltisty,  its  |m>{H*r  chibora- 

ticm  will  tie  interfered  with,     t Vll-<Ics<^nun!atioii  in  rho  na>o-jvharynx  is  nn- 

Kduiy  ^imnbted,     A  thick,  stringy,  dusi-ladt  ii  mucus  aiijiean?',  very  tenacious 

Bftinl    removed   with   difticulty.      If   the    disease   progresses,  crust-formation 

HlittUy  results. 

^m  I^tfaology> — ^In  addition  to  the  excessive  cell-desqnamation  and  abnor* 
mal  deeretioD  there  is  more  or  less  ilitfuse  hyf)er|ilasia  of  the  lymphoid 
demeols  of  this  region*  A  noteworthy  impulse  was  given  in  18*S5  to  the 
disenanon  of  this  question  by  the  publiealinn  of  TorH\\aUlt*s  monograph  on 
tbe  **  Significance  of  the  Pharyngeal  Burs;i."  He  assigned  as  a  frtHpient 
cause  of  chr»>nic  p«:>st-nasal  catarrh  a  tlivsejis4.'<l  condition  of  this  Inirsii.  It 
may  be  the  seat  of  chronic  catarrlial  iuHammation  or  may  be  cystic,  with  a 
closure  of  the  outlet.     To  such  a  eoudition,  alsi^  Titrnwahlt  rcferi*ed  a  host 


Ir  8ir),-'PhHn'ni;^I  TimU,  tliowlnj?  njeclinn  And 
lateral  folds;  ftlso,  oiifice  of  burea  (Lusclika), 


Fig.  r>!l!H.  — I*huryiiif*riil  bursa  tLutioUkA). 


of   reflex   symjitoms  in    variouH  parts   of   the   upper  uir-tniet.     His   views 
gainixl  some  aillierents,  Init  are  now  regardetl  as  too  extreme.     He  considers 

he  bursa  as  a  normal  anatomical  structure,  but  4Sc!iwaba(*h,  af^er  examining 
bver  thirty  different  speeimens,  deuietl  the  statement  tliat  tlje  bursa  was  a 
I'ial  anatomical  lormati<>n.     It   shouhl   rather  lie  regardeil  as  an  iiitegnd 

ir>rtiou   itf  the   ptiarvngeal    tousil,   sharing   in   common    with    tlie   latter   all 

itliologi(*al  changt's'(Figs.  580,  581). 

Tlie  lu'ads  examtntMl  by  Sc'hwat>aeh  showed   in  tlie  vault  of  the  pharynx 

series  of  irregular  t^lefts  of  varying  ih'pth  ft^ruiing  iuterv<'niug  ridges  of 
variable  breadtl*.  Tlie  older  the  child  tlie  less  distinct  wus  this  ch'tVforma- 
tion.     The  median  elefV  was  tlie  most  jiorsi stent.     The  bui*wi,  lie  asserts,  ia 


/ 
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nothing  but  a  remnant  of  this  median  cleft.  Partial  or  complete  agglutina- 
tion of  its  edges  forms  a  blind  pocket  or  pouch,  extremely  favorable  to  the 
retention  of  mucus,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  tends  to  become  puru- 
lent, and  a  cyst  results.  Such  inclusion-cysts  are  uncommon.  Their  epi- 
thelial lining  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  surrounding  area.  The  columnar 
type  here  predominates,  shading  off  into  the  squamous  as  we  pass  down 
the  pharyngeal  wall ;  but  at  times  even  in  the  vault  the  latter  type  prevails^ 
owing  to  irritating  secretions  or  the  attrition  of  inflamed  surfaces. 

Examination  of  tissue  removed  from  such  cases  shows  first  of  all  an  epithe- 
lial layer  with  a  range  in  structure  from  columnar  ciliated  to  squamous  cells. 
Underneath  are  lymph-nodes  embedded  in  a  mass  of  lymphoidf  tissue,  which 
in  turn  presents  trabeculte  of  sc^anty  connective  tissue.  The  usual  cryptic 
depressions  appear  on  the  surface  (Figs.  582,  583). 


Fio.  582.— Lymph-folll(;le  from  naso-pharynx  (altered  from  Zarniko). 

Bosworth  has  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  local  pathological  change  and  its  most  annoying  symptom — viz., 
incn»ased  secretion.  There  is  no  increase  of  the  onlinarj'  muciparous  folli- 
cles, and  the  increased  secretion  must  therefore  come  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
clefts  and  ridges,  which  take  on  a  functional  activity  not  unlike  that  of  a 
mucous  triiind.  The  mucus  being  itself  abnormal,  further  irritation  is  cjiused, 
and  thus  the  vicious  circle  is  jK^rpetuated. 

Symptoms. — The  most  j)roniinent  symptom  is  the  discharge  of  a  pmfusc, 
viscid,  yellowish  secretion.  It  may  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  mucNUis 
membrane  or  flow  down  the  jxKsterior  wall  and  be  removed  by  friMiuent 
hawking.  There  is  often  the  sensation  of  a  j)endant  drop  just  behind  the 
soft  j)alate.  We  must  snj)pose  that  this  secretion  is  j)erfectly  fluid  as  it  ap- 
pears at  the  mouths  of  the  glandular  ducts,  and  that  its  inspissation  results 
from  the  abnormal  environment  it  there  meets.  Its  (consistency  varies  fn>m 
time  to  time.  In  those  cases  wher(»  tluTc  is  an  inclusion  of  the  median  cleft 
the  discharge*  is  more  apt  to  be  fluid.  The  cavity  apparently  fills  slowly  and 
then  becomes  a  source  ol  sufKcient  irritation  to  j)rovoke  hawking  and  lead  lo 
an  evacuation  of  the  bursal  contents.  During  the  day  the  natural  activity 
of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  keeps  the  discharge  from  (flogging  up  ;  but  <m 
waking  in  the  morning  the  accumulation  of  the  night-hours  begins  to  be  dis- 
lodgeil,  causing  gagging,  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  During  the  damp 
weather  and  at  the  sea-level  the  severity  of  the  foregoing  ccmditions  is  gen- 
erally in(Teased. 

Does  this  form  of  catarrh  predispose  to  affections  of  the  lower  air-tract — 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi?  This  question  has  (»ften  been  discusse<l. 
Probably  none  of  the  detached  mucus  ever  goes  down  the  windpipe.     It 
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elides  along  the  post-pharyngeal  wall  into  the  esophagus.     It  is  not,  there-  ' 
fore,  the  carrier  of  contagion  to  the  laryngeal  mucosa.     Patients  who  suflFer 
synchronously  from  naso-pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  catarrh  are  probably  the 
victims  of  abnormal  intranasal  conditions.     The  correction  of  the  latter  is 
the  only  rational  treatment  of  the  twofold  catarrhal  malady. 

Of  reflex  symptoms,  we  may  cite  asthma  and  headache.  The  middle-ear 
catarrh  sometimes  seen  in  naso-pharyngeal  cases  is  probably  due  to  intra- 
nasal trouble,  causing  improper  ventilation  of  the  pharyngeal  vault  and 
middle  ear.  It  may  at  times  be  due  to  direct  propagation  of  disease  of  the 
vault  along  the  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  examination  of  a  given  case  we  must  first  ascertain 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  post-nasal  catarrh  pure  and  simple  or  with  one 
complicated  by  other  morbid  states. 

In  an  uncomplicated  case  the  small  mirror  will  enable  us  to  recognize 
either  the  broad  diiFu^e  hypertrophy  of  the  mucosa  or  the  enlarged  "  bursa.'' 
The  latter  appears  as  a  cleft  of  varying  deptii  with  lateral  rounded  lips, 
making  a  picture  which  a  French  writer  calls  with  greater  realism  than 
modesty  the  "  vulva  of  the  naso-pharynx."  An  accumulation  of  discharge 
here  may  result  from  syphilitic  changes ;  but  other  evidences  of  the  latter 
trouble  will  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  eliminate  as  factors  of  the  discharge  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  sphenoidal  or  post-ethmoidal  sinuses.  When  the  j)atient  reclines 
the  discharge  from  these  cavities  may  trickle  back  into  the  naso-pharynx, 
and  its  appearance  there  simulates  bursal  diseavSe.  A  careful  examination 
made  during  the  day,  after  previously  cleansing  the  region,  will  generally 
determine  whether  or  not  serious  trouble  exists. 

Course. — Patients  have  generally  suffered,  in  a  mild  degree  at  least,  for 
many  years  before  coming  under  professional  care.     As  a  rule,  the  longer 
they  have  complained  the  more  quickly  they  seem  to  think  they  can  be  \ 
cured.     Most  of  them  can  be  cured  if  they  will  follow  up  treatment  long  . 
enough,  but  at  the  outset  a  full  statement  of  the  continued  care  necessary 
should  be  laid  before  them. 

Treatment. — Any  underlying  diathesis  which  may  be  found  will  suggest 
its  own  appropriate  remedy.     Special  attention  must   be  paid  to  bathing, \ 
clothing,  foot-wear,  and  general  hygiene.     Alcohol  must  be  cut  off  in  all  its  ) 
forms.     At  the  outset  tobacco  must  be  given  up,  but  later  a  mild  cigar  may/ 
be  taken  after  dinner. 

In  regard  to  diet,  no  special  rule  qjhh  be  laid  down.  More  often  the  \ 
stomach-condition,  if  annoying,  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  naso-  ] 
pharyngeal  trouble.     A  cure  of  the  latter  will  often  remove  the  former.    ^ 

As  to  local  treatment,  the  number  of  remedies  is  legion.    One  is  probably 
as  good  as  another  if  thoroughly  applied.     Naso-pharyngeal  cleanliness  is  ] 
the  foundation-stone  of  all  successful  care  of  these  cases.     From  two  to  four 
times  daily  the  vault  should  be  cleansed   with  some  one  of  the  solutions  \ 
named  in  a  preceding  section  (boro-lyptol,  glyco-thymoline,  pyrozone,  lis-    ) 
terine,  etc.),  all  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  in  four  ounces 
of  water.     Available  also  are  the  old-fashioned  Dfjbell's  solution  or  the  alka- 
line powder  (equal  parts  of  salt,  borax,  and  baking  soda :  of  the  mixture, 
one  teaspoon  fill  to  the  pint  of  lukewarm  water). 

These  washes  may  be  snuffed  up  from  the  hand  or  used  in  the  nasal 
douche-cup  or  familiar  "  feeding-cup  '^  of  the  sick-room.     Ordinary  atomizers  ) 
spraying  through  the  anterior  nares  are  useless.     The  diseased  surface  must 
be  laved  with  a  certain  volume  of  alkaline  or  antiseptic  solution  at  body- 
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temperature,  so  that  all  the  adherent  secretion  may  be  floated  up.    Of  oourBe, 
too  forcible  manipulation  of  any  kind  should  be  avoided. 

After  the  parts  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  some  alterative  application  may 
be  made  on  the  cotton-carrier,  such  as  the  glycerite  of  tannic  acid,  or  of 
boro-glyc^rin  or  a  solution  of  iodin  gr.  v,  potassium  iodid  gr.  xv,  carbdic 
acid  in  ij  and  glycerin  ?]  ;  silver  nitrate  gr.  xxx-^ ;  glacial  acetic  and  lactic 
acids  in  varying  strengths.  All  have  their  advocates.  Such  applications 
should  be  made  three  times  weekly. 

The  nasal  douche  with  the  usual  reservoir  and  long  tube  has  not  been  ad- 
vocated, as  the  writer  is  convinced  that  but  few  patients  are  sufficiently  skilful 
in  its  management  to  render  its  use  entirely  safe.  The  douche-cup  will 
suffice  for  every  case  if  it  is  faithfully  and  persistently  used.  It  can  do  no 
harm  if  of  a  proper  shape  and  size.  In  office-practice,  the  long,  hard-rubber 
syringe  with  curved  tip  will  answer  every  purpose.  An  elaborate  air-spray 
apparatus  is  in  no  wise  necessary. 

If  the  disease  be  more  pronounced  it  will  be  necessary  to  actually  destroy 
or  remove  the  diseased  tissue.     For  this  purpose  we  have  chromic  acid  anA 
the  galvano-cautery.    With  the  latter  the  bursa  can  be  thoroughly  eradicated* 
Small  curettes  and  some  of    the  varieties  of    post-nasal   forceps  are  also 
available.     The  use  of  the  j)alate-retractor  and  post-nasal  mirror  are  nece&-^ 
sary  for  accurate  manipulation  of  these  instruments,  use  of  which  should  b^ 
preceded  by  cocain  on  the  cotton-carrier  in  20  per  cent,  solution. 

I/ymphoid  Hypertrophy  in  the  Pharyngeal  Vault. — This  is  the- 
familiar  condition  variously  known  as  hypertrophy  of  the  third,  pharyngeal 
or  Luschka's  tonsil,  adenoid  vegetations,  etc.  It  was  first  described  by 
Czermak  in  1860,  but  he  did  not  appreciate  its  clinical  importance  as  we  under- 
stand it  to-day.  It  remained  for  the  late  Wilhelm  Meyer  of  Co[>enhagen  to 
accurately  portray  the  affection.  So  thorough  and  complete  was  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  add  anything  essentially  new 
to  his  now  classicjal  paper  which  appeared  in   1870. 

It  is  unfortunate  tluit  the  term  **  adenoids  "  has  come  into  such  common 
use.  It  ?s  in  this  connection  anatomically  incorrect.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed timt  the  hypertr()])liy  was  made  up  of  true  glandular  tissue,  hence 
adenoid  in  structure;  but  this  tissue  contains  no  true  secreting  glands.  Its 
folds  and  fissures  may  at  times  take  on,  so  far  as  the  elaboration  of  mucus  is 
concerned,  a  secreting  function. 

Causes. — The  condition  may  he  congenital.  Scrofula,  sy])hilis,  and 
tnherenlosis  all  predispose  to  it.  It  seems  hereditary  in  some  families,  but 
the  existence  of  >everal  eases  in  the  same  family  may  easily  he  referable  to 
the  same  diathesis  or  to  exposure  to  the  sjune  unsanitary  surroundings.  Xo 
raee  or  climate  is  exempt  from  the  disease.  The  majority  of  cases  arc  seen 
in  children  fVom  four  to  ten,  although  no  age  is  exempt.  lioth  sexes  are 
eijually  aflccted.  An  nnderlyinjr  factor  exists  in  the  tendency  of  children 
to  ^Myinphatisrn/'  which  has  been  described  in  a  ])revious  section.  The  ebb 
of  the  lyiiipiiatic  tide  comes  about  the  time  of  ])nl)erty,  when  fhere  is  a  ten- 
dency of  the  lymphoid  structures  to  atrophy. 

Associatcil  lesions  of  the  malady  are  hypertrophic  rhinitis  and  espe<Mally 
<'nlar<r<Ml  fancial  tonsils.  In  a  few  cases  the  nasal  mucosa  may  be  distinctly 
atrophic. 

Pathologry. — Th(*  lymphoid  mass(\s  are  variously  arninged  in  the  naso- 
])harynx.  Occasionally  they  are  j)endant  from  the  vault ;  but  more  fre- 
<|Uently  they  are  irregularly  distrii)uted,  running  forward  to  the  edges  of  or 
<'ven  into  the  choarue,  filling  the  fossjc  of  KosenmiiUer,  encroaching  upon  the 
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Eustachian  orifii-c;^,  and  fxtemlidg  a  varial4e  tlistimce  downward  upon  the 
piKstorif>r  and  laterfil  pharyng(-al   walls  (Fig.  582). 

Uiidi^r  tlie  inifn>st'op(%  the  tissue  i,s  seen  to  be  covertnl  with  stratified 
roUimnar  epitlieliuni,  more  or  less  deprived  of  it8  ciliap.  TIk*  surface  is 
deeply  fu rmwedj  ^iviii*^  tlie  uifiss  a  lobulated  appearance.  The  hulk  is  made 
up  itf  lympljnid  eells  with  a  sc^auly  hlood-supply.  Tlies<*  eel  Is  are  a  r  ranges  1 
in  ibe  usual  *'n*Mkr'  fornix  witli  iutenHiditl  areas  sparsely  supjviied  witli  a  low 
grade  of  et^uueetivc*  tissue  wlueh,  bowever,  lias  a  iairly  abutidaut  l»ii»od- 
8Up]>ly  {i^i   Fig.  TiHS), 

These  lyuiph-uodes  resemble  iu  every  respeet  the  solitary  follieles  uf  the 
intestine,  and  have  the  same  relation  to  the  lymphatic  system.  The  lymph- 
vessels  run  near  the  bottom  of  the  folds  into  wljieh  the  surfaee  is  thrown. 
The  blood-vessels  are  fir  tiie  most  part  atypical  in  sirueture.  Those  whieh 
are  at  the  hastes  at'  the  mas.'^es — Lt\  ueiu'est  tc>  iionual  tissue — -may,  liowever, 
show  a  UKU'e  ty[>ieal  structure.  Tbe  amount  of  couneetive  tissue  present 
does  not  bear  any  necessary  relation  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  As  a  rule,  the 
musses  are  si>fter  iu  Vfumg  cliihlren  and  harder  in  adults. 

It  must  be  rememherLHl  that  this  lymj^hutic  formati<ui  is  merely  au  over- 


TlQ.  683,— Lyipphnid    Ivvportmiihy   in   the 
nosiopharyngrft]  vault. 
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Fin.  5«4.— S<?PtiQii  thrr>it|rh  Iympln»fd  g^rowth 
{iiltercfl  from  Ziirnlku>> 


growth  of  :i  normal  liistolitgieal  element  of  the  mucosa  in  this  situati<ui.  It 
is  not  an  advcutitious  deposit.  Therefore,  (hose  wht^  speak  of  com  pie  te 
removal  use  a  term  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  eorre^^t,  fi^r  aljsolutely 
complete  removal   wordd   mean  a   rcnit>val  r^f  tlie  mueosii  itsidf. 

Tlie  relative  jU'tponde ranee  ai'  tin*  eellular  elements  give-;  to  the  growths 
thi'ir  soft  jelly-like  ciuisistency,  and  flie  furrowed  snriace  likens  the  feel  to 
the  examiniii'^  linger  to  that  (to  use  tlie  customary  simile)  of  **ii  Img  full  of 
eartli-woruis."' 

It  must  not  be  forgi^tteu  that  iu  adults  also  the  lym(>lioid  hy[>ertropiiv  is 
found  ;  but,  as  previously  nottnl,  the  consistency  of  ihe  depcisits  is  linncr  and 
they  are  agi^'regated  iu  tin*  inidtlh*  of  tlie  vault,  at  the  site  of  the  so-ealled 
tliird  or  pharyngeal  t«insiL  The  «'oudjtiun  is  really  a  liypertriipliy  of  the 
latter  struetni*e  (see  F\ir,  -^AVI}. 

Small  cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  masses. 

As  c*im|>arfMl  with  eulargements  of  other  segments  of  the  tonsillar  ring, 
the  principal  difference  here  is  the  small  ammint  of  connective  tissue.     The 
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growths  are  largely  protected  from  those  irritative  influences  which  predispose 
to  connective-tissue  formation. 

Symptoms. — Patients  are  brought  to  the  physician  with  the  statement 
that  the  nose  is  more  or  less  staffed  up  and  at  times  discharges  muco-pus. 
The  children  breathe  through  their  mouths  and  snore  at  night.  The  voice 
has  a  jieculiar  "  dead  '^  quality  or  lack  of  resonance.  The  expression  is 
stupid  and  the  mental  condition  seemingly  often  below  {)ar.  Deafness  is  not 
uncommon,  and  in  marked  cases  an  offensive  aural  <lischarge  exists.  Cough 
may  occur  and  occasionally  spasmodic  breathing.  Other  possible  features  are 
nose-bleed,  night-terrors,  nocturnal  enuresis,  aprosexia,  and  a  broadening  of 
the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

Night-sweats,  chest-rdeforniities,  abnormal  formation  of  the  facial  and 
palatal  bones,  defective  development,  and  many  other  allied  conditions  have 


Fio. 585— IIyi>ortrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  (Seifert  and  Kahn). 

been  directly  attributed  to  lymphoid  vegetations  in  the  vault.  Many  of 
them  are  doubtless  more  properly  referable  to  the  underlying  dyscrasia  of 
which  the  vegetations  are  but  a  single  expression. 

Let  us  analyze  the  foregoing  symj)tonis  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  ]>rofuse'  nasal  discharge  is  the  result  (as  i)reviously  stated)  not  of  an 
inflammation  of  the  true  acinous  glands,  but  of  the  surfaces  of  the  folds  and 
clefts  of  the  growths.  The  tissue  is  so  soft  and  pulpy  that  it  breaks  down 
under  the  examining  finger,  which  upon  its  withdrawal  is  covered  with  blood, 
and  this  latter  fact  alone  evidences  an  abnormal  naso-pharynx.  The  mouth- 
breathing  comes  from  the  greater  or  less  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  posterior  nares,  through  the  pharynx,  and  thence  to  the  lungs. 
The  snoring  ensues  upon  tlie  relaxation  of  the  soft  palate,  always  present  and 
naturally  accentuated  during  sleej). 

The  voice-tone  arises  from  the  interference  of  the  gmwths  with  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  sound-waves  tninsmitted  upward  from  the  larj-nx.  The 
"  sounding-board  "  function  of  the  pharynx  is  impaired.  "  Spring,"  **  ninety- 
nin<s"  etc.  are  pronounced  "  sprig,"  "  nidy-nld."  Deafness  and  aural  dis- 
charges are  secjuences  of  rarefaction  of  air  in  the  naso-pharynx,  hyi)eremia 
of  the  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ear,  and  retracted  drum- 
heads. There  may  be  eventual  ankylosis  of  the  ossicles  with  atrophy  of  the 
tympanic  membrane.  Sometimes  a  true  catarrhal  inflammation  is  set  up, 
changing  U\  a  purulent  form. 

Cough  is  referable  to  pharyngeal  irritation,  either  from  mouth-breathing 
or  from  the  impact  of  secretion   detached   from   the  vault.     Night-terrors, 
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sense  of  choking,  enuresis,  etc.,  are  all  due  to  the  overloading  of  the  blood 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  the  resulting  nervous  explosion.  Gronbech  found 
enuresis  in  13  per  cent,  of  192  cases,  with  a  large  proportion  of  cures  of  this 
special  symptom  after  removal  of  the  vegetations.  He  admits  a  general  pre- 
disposition to  enuresis.  Otherwise,  he  says,  we  would  find  it  more  frequently 
in  hypertrophy  than  we  do. 

The  term  "aprosexia''  (from  a  Greek  derivation  meaning  literally  "not 
to  hold  toward  or  to  ")  was  suggested  by  Guye  of  Amsterdam  as  a  proper 
designation  for  the  inability  which  many  of  these  children  manifest  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  any  one  thing.  It  probably  arises  from  a 
sluggish  lymph-circulation  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  in  turn  affects 
the  functional  integrity  of  the  higher  centers.  Ketzius  and  Axel-Key  have 
demonstrated  the  close  anatomical  relations  between  the  lymph-channels  of 
the  naso-pharynx  and  those  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Harrison  Allen  has  called  attention  to  a  condition  which  he  calls  "adenoid 
disease."  The  obstruction  is  here  due  to  a  congenitally  narrowed  naso- 
pharynx. It  does  not  excite  mischief  by  reason  of  its  influence  on  either 
respiration  or  acute  catarrh,  but  aifects  directly  general  nutrition,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  quoted  is  allied  to  acn)megaly  and  myxedema. 

Several  authors  report  cases  of  torticollis  coexisting  with  but  cured  by 
the  removal  of  the  lymphoid  vegetations,  and  the  same  is  true  as  regards 
epileptic  seizures. 

Diagrnosis. — Many  of  these  cases  can  be  recognized  at  sight,  the  peculiar 
facies  and  open  mouth  at  once  suggesting  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  In 
tractable  children  the  small  mirror  enables  us  to  actually  see  the  deposits.  In 
intractable  ones  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  can  easily  be  slipped  up 
behind  the  soft  palate  and  the  situation  of  the  masses  accurately  located. 
Another  test  (not  diagnostic  of  this  particular  condition,  however)  is  the 
throwing  of  a  warm  antiseptic  or  oily  spray  through  one  anterior  naris.  If 
the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  are  clear,  the  fluid  will  escape  from  the  other  nos- 
tril with  practically  undiminished  force. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  these  vegetations  to  be  of  a  sarcomatous, 
syphilitic,  or  tubercular  nature,  so  far  as  their  pathological  structure  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  unless  other  and  visible  evidences  of  these  respective  diseases  are 
present,  our  diagnosis  will  probably  fall  short  of  this  degree  of  refinement. 
Such  cases  have  come  to  light  mainly  from  the  microscopic  examination  of 
the  tissue  removed. 

Progrnosis. — Parents  always  inquire  if  vegetations  will  do  any  permanent 
injury  if  left  alone.  Most  emphatically  they  will.  The  worst  cases  with 
their  train  of  symptoms,  called  in  general  "catarrh,"  will  have  attracted  the 
parents'  attention,  and  they  will  consent  to  operative  removal  of  the  offending 
tissue.  In  the  less  marked  cases  they  may  regard  an  operation  as  unneces- 
sary ;  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  to  them  that  even  if  there  seems  to  be  no 
imme<liate  danger,  there  is  great  danger  of  permanent  damage  to  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  of  the  perpetuation  of  an  intractable  post-nasal  catarrh  after 
puberty.  Immediate  dangers  are  the  increased  liability  to  any  contagion 
which  may  surround  the  child,  diseases  from  imjiaired  vitality  of  the  upper 
air-tract,  defective  mental  and  physical  development,  deformities  in  the  jaws, 
and  defective  dental  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  operative  procedure  in  the  whole  domain 
of  this  branch  of  medicine  attended  by  happier  results  than  is  that  for  the 
removal  of  lymphoid  hypertmnhv  fmm  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  The 
child  is  physically  almost  h  ^11  intellects  brighten,  deaf  ears 
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are  unstopped,  phonation  becomes  clear  and  distinct,  mouth-breathing  dis- 
appears.    In  short,  the  child  is  a  new  creature. 

Does  such  tissue  recur  after  removal  ?  The  general  answer  has  been  in 
the  negative,  provided  that  the  operation  has  been  thorough.  F.  E.  Hop- 
kins, who  has  investigated  this  question,  believes  that  recurrence  may  happen 
even  after  the  most  thorough  removal.  This  possibility  of  recurrence  is  not 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  the  lymphoid  elements  in  this  situation 
are  not  mere  surface-deposits.  They  normally  infiltrate  all  the  layers  of  the 
mucosa  down  to  the  periosteum.  Literally,  complete  removal  of  all  lym- 
phoid elements  would  therefore  leave  bare  bone. 

Treatment. — The  existence  of  any  underlying  diathesis  must  be  sought 
out  and  remedied.  For  general  tonics  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodid 
of  iron  have  no  superiors.  The  latter  should  supplement  every  operative 
procedure.  Customary  directions  should  be  given  in  regard  to  bathing, 
clothing,  foot-wear,  diet,  etc.  Especially  should  it  be  insisted  upon  that  the 
child  shall  sleep  in  a  room  directly  open  to  outside  air. 

Little  value  resides  in  topical  sprays  and  applications.  They  may  afford 
temporary  relief,  but  it  is  only  temporary.  Caustic  acids  and  the  galvano- 
cautery  have  their  advocates  as  destructive  agents,  but  such  measures  are 
difficult  to  follow  out  in  children.  By  exclusion,  therefore,  the  question  of 
treatment  practically  narrows  itself  down  to  the  removal  of  the  vegetations 
by  some  cutting  or  scraping  method. 

In  children  over  twelve  and  in  adults,  cocain-anesthesia  will  suffice. 
In  younger  patients  we  have  the  choice  between  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous 
oxid,  and  ethyl  bromid.  If  ether  is  used,  only  the  primary  degree  of  anes- 
thesia need  be  induced. 

Of  instruments  we  have  the  finger-nail  or  the  steel  nail  to  be  worn  over 
the  forefinger,  various  curettes  and  forceps  almost  without  number.  These 
are  figured  and  all  operative  details  described  under  Operations. 
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Syilon3rmB. — Rhinitis  sicca  and  cirrhotica  ;  Coryza  fetida ;  Ozena,  etc. 

In  atrophic  rhinitis,  as  in  atrophy  of  other  organs,  atrophic  degeneration 
of  the  glandular  and  muscular  structures  is  found  in  one  form  or  another, 
whether  the  disease  occurs  in  the  young  or  the  old,  in  the  plethoric  or  the 
anemic.  Microscopical  research  amply  substantiates  this  fact,  as  shown  by 
the  investigations  of  Frankel,  Gottstein,  Krause,  Hartmann,  Bosworth,  and 
others.  Owing  to  the  various  phases  which  it  presents,  it  has  been  divided 
by  authors  into  several  varieties — namely,  mucous  or  simple  dry  rhinitis, 
muco-purulent  or  atrophic  rhinitis,  and  ozena  ;  but  the  typical  form  of  non- 
ulcerative atrophic  rhinitis,  attended  by  the  formation  and  retention  of 
crusts  in  the  nasal  fossae,  is  distinctive,  and  is  characterized  by  a  horrible 
stench,  which  once  inhaled  can  never  be  forgotten.  x~ 

The  odor  from  syphilitic  necrosed  bone  resembles  it  in  some  degree  and 
is  quite  as  objectionable ;  but  the  fetor  of  atrophic  rhinitis  has  more  of  a 
musty,  graveyard  odor,  and  produces  a  sensation  which  is  unlike  anydiing 
else  to  which  it  can  be  compared.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  syphilis  is 
not  always  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of  typical  non-ulcerative  atrophic  rhinitis ; 
but  syphilitic  ulceration  with  caries  always  results  in  atrophic  degeneration 
of  the  nasal  mucosa,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  disease  will  be 
found  combined  either  with  syphilis,  struma,  or  tuberculosis. 

The  odor  varies  greatly  in  intensity  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  crust-formation,  even  to  the  complete  absence  of  one  or  the  other  symp- 
tom ;  but  where  the  fetor  is  marked  it  may  safely  be  depended  on  that  re- 
tained secretion  will  be  found  in  some  fossse  or  in  the  accessory  sinuses ;  and 
where  the  amount  of  crust-formation  is  very  great  and  long  retained,  the 
fetor  will  usually  be  pro}>ortionately  intense.  I  speak  of  typical  non- 
ulcerative atrophic  rhinitis  because  one  of  the  most  common  fallacies  is  that 
the  disease  is  always  accompanied  by  ulceration.  There  is  never  any  ulcera- 
tion except  when  a  crust  has  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  that  a  raw  sur- 
face is  left  beneath  it,  or  where  the  septum  is  excoriated  by  frequent  picking 
with  the  finger-nail,  or  as  a  result  of  syphilitic  or  tubercular  degeneration. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  atmphic  degeneration  occurs  without  crusts  or 
odor ;  but  these  cases  are  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Atrophic  rhinitis  is  found  so  much  oftener  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
that  it  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  purely  a  woman's  disease,  as  it  develops 
frequently  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  is  thought  to  be  uncommon  after  the 
menopause.  This  has  not  been  the  experience  of  the  writer,  however,  as 
many  of  the  worst  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care  have  been  in  old 
women  who  have  long  passed  the  menopause ;  and  it  has  occurred  quite  as 
frequently  in  men  as  in  w^omen.  Just  when  the  disease  begins  or  what 
is  the  immediate  cause,  has   always   been   difficult  to  determine  from  the 
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history ;  as  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  patients  are  unaware  of  its  exist- 
ence until  it  has  become  so  well  established  and  has  made  such  inroads 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  overlooked,  either  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  It 
may  be  found  at  any  age  from  extreme  youth  to  old  age ;  but  in  the  former 
case  it  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate  it  from  the  syphilitic  manifestations 
with  which  it  is  so  often  combined  or  on  which  it  is  superinduced.  The 
poorly  nourished  or  those  whose  hygienic  surroundings  are  very  bad  are  the 
most  common  subjects  of  the  disease,  because  of  the  repeated  catarrhal 
attacks  to  which  they  are  liable  and  the  prolonged  purulent  discharges  in 
which  these  attacks  result. 

Sjrmptoms. — A  typical  case  of  atrophic  rhinitis  has  been  described  as 
follows :  The  patient  complains  of  great,  often  almost  choking,  dryness  in 
the  throat,  of  accumulation  of  mucous  crusts,  particularly  in  the  vault  of 
the  pharynx,  and  of  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell ;  an  intolerable  sickening  odor 
may  or  may  not  be  present  in  greater  or  less  degree.  On  inspection  the 
mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  dry  and  shiny,  and  the  turbinals  nearly 
or  entirely  destroyed  by  atrophy.  The  nasal  chambers  are  greatly  enlargea, 
so  that  the  pharyngeal  wall  can  be  plainly  seen  by  anterior  rhinoscopy.  The 
surface  pf  the  turbinals  is  often  rough  and  irregular  from  unequal  degenera- 
tions ;  and  intense  congestion  from  crust-irritation  is  generally  present.  By 
posterior  rhinoscopy  the  pharj'ngeal  glandular  tissue  is  found  to  be  almost 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  vault  and  nasal  fossae  are  blocked  by  crusts,  often 
intensely  offensive,  which  may  be  either  dry  or  soft  and  mucous  in  character, 
and  often  completely  occlude  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  posterior  nares.  The 
lower  pharynx  presents  a  most  peculiar  and  typical  appearance.  The  pos- 
terior wall  is  dry,  often  puckered  from  lack  of  moisture,  and  intensely  con- 
gested. The  posterior  half-arches  appear  drawn  much  nearer  together  than 
in  their  normal  condition,  and  on  pressure  with  the  probe,  the  phar}'ngeal 
mucous  membrane  is  found  to  be  practically  resting  on  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.  Deeply  congested  and  frequently  abradeS  tissues  are  found  on 
examination  with  the  lur}^ngoscope,  and  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  often 
also  diseased. 

The  foul  breatli  forms,  of  course,  the  most  obtrusive  symptom.  Chiing 
to  the  atrophy  of  the  nerve-filaments  in  the  olfactory  region,  where  the 
degeneration  generally  begins,  there  is  complete  anosmia,  so  that  the  patients 
are  entirely  unconscious  of  the  stench  which  they  exhale ;  but  they  gradually 
learn  to  shun  people.  Their  presence,  however,  is  often  only  too  apimrent, 
even  when  they  are  at  a  distance,  unless  they  are  in  the  open  air  or  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  apartment  is  unusually  good. 

The  trouble  is  generally  attributed  by  the  patients  to  gastritis,  or  the 
complaint  is  made  that  they  never  have  occasion  to  blow  the  nose  from  one 
week  to  another.  When  they  do,  however,  a  large  crust  is  generally  exj>elled. 
This  gives  great  relief  to  the  sufferer  and  lessens  the  odor  for  a  short  time; 
hut  it  recurs  with  full  intensity  as  soon  as  the  crusts  re-form,  and  becomes 
more  penetrating  the  longer  they  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  color  of  the 
crusts  varies  from  brown  to  green  and  yellow,  and  they  are  sometimes  even 
black  on  the  outside.  They  are  generally  hanl  in  the  middle,  but  become 
softer  in  consistency  as  they  approach  the  outside  edges. 

The  eyes  and  ears  are  often  involved.  The  mouths  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes  are  lar^e  and  patulous,  and  not  infrequently  acute  suppurations  of  the 
mid<lle  ear,  accompanied  by  very  severe  pain,  are  caused  by  small  particles  of 
mucus  which  have  been  inhaled  or  driven  in  by  the  forcible  use  of  the  ante- 
rior or  posterior  nasal  douche.     When  the  abscess  is  complicated  with  or 
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dependent  upon  a  syphilitic  diathesis,  there  may  be  a  complete  absence  of 
pain,  and  this  forms  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis  between  an  abscess 
due  alone  to  atrophic  disease  and  that  dependent  upon  the  syphilitic  diathesis. 
Bosworth  maintains  "  that  in  a  given  number  of  cases  of  grave  impairment 
of  hearing  the  number  due  to  hypertrophic  disease  outnumbers  those  due  to 
atrophic  disease  in  far  greater  proportions  than  the  comparative  frequency  of 
the  two  diseases."  This  is  a  most  rational  conclusion  for  many  reasons,  but 
especially  because  every  tendency  of  hypertrophic  rhinitis  is  to  occlude  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  whereas  in  the  atrophic  forms  the  tubes  are  open  and  patu- 
lous. Tinnitus  and  many  other  intractable  forms  of  ear-disease  are  sometimes 
distinctly  traceable  to  this  disease.  Many  affections  of  the  eyes  may  accom- 
pany or  result  from  atrophic  degeneration  of  the  nose,  notably  phlyctenular 
keratitis  and  conjunctivitis. 

Atrophic  rhinitis  frequently  dates  from  one  or  other  of  the  exanthemata, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria,  or  more  commonly  from  a  series  of  bad 
colds  in  the  head.  There  is  a  certain  facial  expression  that  is  almost  typical 
of  sufferers  from  ozena — the  low  flat  nose  with  the  large  open  nostrils.  In  old 
subjects  the  nose  generally  appears  to  be  almost  sunken  in  the  face.  There 
is  a  peculiar  dry  appearance  about  the  vestibule  and  anterior  naris.  There 
is  a  complete  absence  of  vibrissae,  with  widely  distended  alae,  as  though  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  want  of  breath.  This  must  unquestionably  be 
caused  by  the  large  plugs  of  mucus,  in  which  a  small  hole  is  often  found,  on 
which,  unless  they  resort  to  mouth-breathing,  the  patients  must  depend  for 
their  supply  of  air  until  the  plug  is  removed.  So  tightly  do  these  crusts 
become  impacted  in  the  nares  that  their  pressure  may  contribute  to  cause  the 
abnormal  roominess  found  in  the  nose,  the  turbinals  are  pressed  widely  apart, 
there  is  a  complete  collapse  of  the  erectile  tissue,  and  in  some  cases  the 
mouths  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  can  be  in- 
spected by  anterior  rhinoscopy.  The  mucous  membrane  is  conspicuously  pale, 
except  around  the  margins  of  ulcerations  or  in  localized  spots  of  inflamma- 
tion. In  the  incipiency  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane  will  generally 
be  covered  with  a  thick,  glairy,  white  secretion,  which  constitutes  a  most 
aggravating  source  of  annoyance  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  practitioner. 
The  patient  keeps  up  an  incessant  coughing,  hawking,  and  clearing  of  the 
throat  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  physician  finds  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  free  the  throat  and  nose,  even  with  the  most  persistent  washing  and 
swabbing  out  with  antiseptic  solutions,  etc.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that  many  patients  have  succumbed  to  this  disease  before  the  diagnosis  was 
ever  clearly  established.  The  continuous  cough  and  irritation  so  lowers  the 
vitality  of  the  patient  that  death  supervenes  directly  or  is  superinduced  upon 
some  intercurrent  malady. 

Epistaxis  not  infrequently  occurs  as  a  result  of  erosions  caused  by  dry 
incrustations  on  the  septum  and  elsewhere.  These  erosions  may  be  so  small 
that  the  point  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  detected.  The  hemorrhage  may  also  be  produced  by  a  perforation  through 
the  septum,  due  to  incessant  picking  of  the  nose  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
crust-formation.  Hoarseness  is  often  present  and  the  vocal  function  is  always 
impaired.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  crusts  break  up,  and  small 
particles  being  inhaled  set  up  violent  spasms  and  incessant  and  aggravating 
cough.  These  small  particles  are  often  seen  lying  upon  the  vocal  cords  or 
other  parts  of  the  laryngeal  interior,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  their 

Sresence  often  results  in  the  most  intractable  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  in- 
ammation. 
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Btiology. — Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  etiology  of  this 
disease.  Mackenzie  says  :  ^'  That  atrophic  rhinitis  always  appears  as  a  sequel 
of  a  pre-existing  catarrhal  inflammation  is  rendered  highly  pmbable  from  a 
number  of  clinical  and  pathological  facts.  If  the  clinical  history  be  accu- 
rately taken,  it  will  point  to  pre-existing  catarrhal  process.  As  has  been 
indicated  above,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hypertrophic  passes  into  the 
atrophic  form  of  rhinitis  is  proportionate  in  all  probability  to  the  possession 
of  some  constitutional  taint,  such  as  congenital  or  acquired  syphilis." 

Dr.  Bosworth  says  that  "a  purulent  rhinitis  in  childhood  is  a  catarrhal 
process  in  the  first  year  and  a  catarrhal  process  always  ;  and  that  it  consists 
essentially  in  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  earlier  stages,  together 
with  rapid  desquamation  of  epithelial  cells,  which,  running  its  course  as  a 
purulent  disease  in  from  five  to  ten  years,  develops  finally  into  what  is 
known  as  atrophic  rhinitis.  The  disease,  in  fact,  is  the  first  stage  of  so-called 
dry  catarrh  or  ozena."  The  theory  that  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  ac- 
cessory cavities  is  the  cause  of  atrophic  rhinitis  was  advanced  many  years 
ago  by  Michel,  and  sphenoidal  and  etlimoidal  involvement  is  common. 

A  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane  may  be  found  in  one  nostril  ^ith 
atrophic  degeneration  in  the  other ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  either  con- 
dition is  dependent  upon  the  other. 

One  of  the  interesting  theories  of  the  etiology  of  atrophic  rhinitis  is  that 
of  Lo  wen  berg,  who  attributed  it  to  micro-organisms. 

Auch§  and  Brindel  *  contribute  a  paper  to  the  bacteriology  of  atrophic  rhinitis 
which  confirms  the  observations  of  many  previous  students.  They  examined  twenty 
cases,  and  their  results  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

"1.  The  diplobacillus  of  Lowenberg  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  the  cases  of 
atrophic  rhinitis  with  or  without  ozena  in  course  of  evolution.  It  was  not  found  in  old 
atrophic  coryzas  which  had  apparently  been  cured.  It  is  not  the  pathogenic  agent  of 
ozena. 

'*  2.  The  pseudo-diphtheria-bacillus  was  found  eighteen  times  out  of  twenty  obser- 
vations of  atrophic  coryza  in  course  of  evolution.  It  was  met  with  twice  in  four  patients 
affected  with  old  atrophic  rhinitis  which  had  been  much  ameliorated.  It  is  not  the 
causative  agent  of  ozena.  It  is  very  probably  only  a  saprophyte  developed  in  the  nasal 
chambers  of  patients  affected  with  atrophic  coryza,  on  account  of  changers  in  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mucosa. 

"3.  The  little  bacillus  of  Pes  and  Gradenigo  was  only  found  in  casets  of  ozena 
(crusts),  and  only  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  twentv. 

"4.  Electrolysis  produced  no  effect  upon  the  microbial  flora  of  our  patients." 

Arslan,*  after  the  bacteriological  examination  of  24  cases,  arrived  at  results  which 
are  equally  negative  so  far  as  concerns  the  discovery  of  an  organism  which  could  be 
regarded  as  the  causative  agent  of  the  malady,  but  he  is  disposed  to  be  rather  optimistic 
in  his  views  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  serum-treatment  of  ozena.  He  treated  a  number 
of  cases  with  diphtheria-antitoxin,  but  an  analysis  of  all  his  cases  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  in  the  serum  we  shall  find  a  satisfactory  curative  agent  for  this 
distressing  malady. 

Although  Gradenigo  has  recanted  his  first  favorable  opinion  of  the  method  and 
there  have  been  other  discouraging  reports,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  abroad 
among  rhinologists  in  the  outcome  of  experience  with  the  method.  Moline'  reports 
having  cured  three  cases  of  advanced  ozenic  atrophic  rhinitis  by  the  repeated  injections  of 
10  cc.  of  Roux's  diphtheria-antitoxin.  He  reserves  his  decision  as  t^)  the  value  of  the 
method  for  fuller  experience,  and  he  suggests  that  the  curative  properties  may  reside  in 
ordinary  horse-serum.  Compaired  sums  up  his  experience  with  the  serum -treatment 
of  ozena  as  follows : 

"  1.  At  present  this  procedure  is  one  which  furnishes  the  most  positive  results  in  the 
treatment  or  ozena. 

*  Rnnu  hebdomadaire  de  laryngofogie,  etc.,  No.  41,  1897  ;  Wright,  X.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  June 
4,  1898. 

'  Archivin  italiano  di  otologia^  vol.  vi.  fasc.  1,  2,  3 

*  AnnalfJi  des  Maladies  de  VOreilUy  etc.,  April,  1897. 
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"  2.  Tbe  result  ii*  shown  sulijetlively  by  tlie  diHtmpeuniiKT  ryf  the  fi'tar  after  the 
•econd  or  third  injection  nf  5  i>r  *>  ct.  of  Herum  n^cently  nbtaiiieci  and  t'liiphiyed  accord- 
ing to  all  tlie  aseptie  and  aiiti^ej)tic  nilcM ;  ami  i)>\jci'ti vel y  by  the  abseDCc  of  dryness  in 
the  nasal  fossae  with  diminution  of  the  crusts  and  the  increase  <jf  the  nasal  secret  ion* 

**3-  Objectively,  a  ehanjre  in  tlie  color  of  thy  mtico,sa  in  noted,  becoming  redder, 
moiat  at  limes,  and  slightly  congested  and  hyperemia 

'*4.  The  crnstH  are  less  hard,  dry,  and  extensive,  and  become  more  fluid,  according 
as  tlie  number  and  dose  of  the  injections  ijicrease, 

"5.  The  quantity  of  10  cc.  proposed  by  Gradenigo  m  not  free  from  danger,  and 
this  IB  ar»  even  as  to  weaker  doses.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  injections 
in  jcradually  increasing  doses  with  great  care. 

**  6.  The  treatment  in  questifm  differs  many  inconveniences  and  dangers,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  furnishcii  very  yKisitive  results  j  therefore  it  is  proper  that  the  study  of 
the  method  should  be  carefully  pursued,^* 

Notwith^tiiiiiling  tlio  abe>ve  statement,  iinti!  a  oiioro-orgtmism  is  eonstantly 
dennmstniteil  in  the  siiper(ieial  layers  nf  the  atn>|ihie<l  iimeous  memhrane 
an*!  it  18  shown  tluit  inu<*iihititniH  pmHlue*  the  disease,  we  luu.st  he  siitisfi*^} 
witli  believing  that  niieriHorgaiysnis  are  respon-^ilde  only  lor  the  eluirarteristic 
cKhir  of  the  altered  weretions  r>f  atrophie  rtiiiiitis^  in  wfiieh  tliey  hud  a  suit- 
able nieclinni  f*>r  tireir  jrrowtb.  It  in  probable,  from  what  has  thns  far  been 
rep>rte(l,  that  several  microbes  are  ca|)able  of  pmducing  the  qdur  when 
growing;  in  the  secretions. 

Pnrnlent  inflammation  originating  in  any  of  the  accessory  sinuses  or  resnlt- 
iDg  from  a  simple  aeute  inflanimation  may  likewise  resnit  in  atrophie  degen- 
eration, with  more  or  less  complete  destriietion  of  the  imieijiiirous  glands 
and  follicles.  The  efleet  td'  pns  on  the  e|>ithelial  and  glandular  stnicttire.s, 
espeeially  in  tlie  nose,  need  nfjt  Ix^  dilated  on  here  ;  but  it  has  been  a  well- 
observed  fact  that  atro|diii'  degeneration  generally  liegins  upon  the  middle 
turbinal  bodies,  and  it  lias  also  la'en  noted  that  scabs  wluch  become  inenisted 
thei'e  and  el  se  w  he  re  a  1  m  <  rs  t  a  1  way  s  ei  m  ta  i  n  sf  ^m  e  |  ni  r  tides  of  pns  in  ea  rce  ra  te<  1 
on  the  imder  snrfaee  id'  I  hem.  Of  course,  it  n)ay  be  said  here  duit  atropliy 
may  resnit  from  the  sinii>le  non-nse  of  any  organ,  without  the  presence  of 
any  inflammation,  simph'  or  purulent,  to  produce  it*  Panidoxit^al  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  nares  of  habitual  mouth-l>reatluT^ 
or  those  to  whiun  the  nose  is  little  more  than  an  ornament  of  the  faee,  instead 
of  beciuning  larger  iVom  atrii|diy  of  the  mucosa,  beeome  narrower  and  more 
oeelnded,  abiiost  Jis  though  a  hyiHTtrophic  instcacl  <d'  w\\  fitrojdiie  |u'ocess 
had  lieen  established  ;  so  timi  it  cannot  be  siud  tliat  atro|jhir*  ilcgenerati<jn  is 
in  any  ease  due  to  simple  non-use  of  the  organ — first,  berjm.se  of  the  fact 
above  cited,  and  second,  l)eeaiise  the  worst  cas<^s  fif  atrojdjie  rlunitis  are 
generally  fiumd  in  tliose  who  live  in  workshops  where  they  (jreatbe  tlie  most 
fonl  air,  smdy  emanations,  ete. 

Atrophie  rliinitis  occurs  quite  often  at  a  very  c*arly  age,  Ijarge  green 
crusts  forming  eiunplete  (*asts  of  the  nose  have  Ijeeii  f(Mind  \\\  children  of 
seven  yc^irs  and  yruinger.  In  thesi?  eases  the  etitdogieal  factors  of  liyiJcr- 
trophy,  dust-inhalation,  etc.,  may  be  entirely  excludeVh  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  id*  age  tliat  was  brotiglit  to  the 
writer.  There  was  no  specific  taint  in  this  cast^,  and  hence  there  conbl  l>e 
Imt  one  cinise  to  whieli  tlu'  disease  couhl  possibly  be  attrilnited — namely,  a 
prolongeil  rhinitis  resulting  from  an  acute  attack  which  h:id  i»ren  left  to  run 
on  until  the  nasal  mucosa  was  almost  t^ntirely  destroyed. 

Polypi,  malignant  growtlis,  etc.,  have  been  tdted  as  a  cause  fd'  ozena. 
HercMlitary  abnornud  patency  of  the  ntjstrils  has  also  been  ndvanced  as  one 
of  the  eanses  *d"  r^zena,  Ijccanse  of  the  inaldlity  *vf  the  put  lent  1o  free  the 
nostrils  of  accumulated  moco-pus.     This  is  too  hypothetieal  to  l>e  relied  on; 
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but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fetor  is  due  to  decomposition  and  fermentative 
products,  because  when  the  nostrils  are  cleansed  in  the  proper  manner  there 
is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  fetor  for  many  hours  afterward.  The 
theory  that  atrophic  degeneration  is  nothing  but  a  secondary  stage  of  the 
hyi)ertrophic  variety  has  been  refuted  time  and  again  by  many  of  the  roost 
careful  clinical  observers,  because  it  affords  no  explanation  of  the  ozena  of 
early  childhood  ;  and  the  dry  rhinitis  of  later  life  is  not  always  preceded  by 
hypertrophy,  and  hypertrophy  does  not  always  terminate  in  atrophy.  The 
theory  of  Michel  that  the  disease  is  due  solely  to  purulent  discharges  flow- 
ing from  one  or  other  of  the  accessory  sinuses  met  with  much  favor  for  some 
time ;  but  this  also  has  been  refuted,  because  in  some  instances  the  accessoiy 
sinuses  were  not  found  to  be  involved  or  any  discharge  flowing  from  them. 

Diagnosis. — In  regard  to  diagnosis,  there  should  be  no  diflSculty,  as 
the  intense  fetor  at  once  makes  itself  known,  and  in  the  cases  where  this 
symptom  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  large  roomy  nostril,  together  with  the 
characteristic  physiognomy,  at  once  proclaims  the  nature  of  tlie  malady.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  authors  who  make  separate  subdivisions  of  simple 
vascular  collapse  of  the  turbinals,  mucous  or  simple  dry  rhinitis,  ozena,  etc 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  rather  that  these  \\\\\  be  found  to  be  cmly  diflerent 
stages  of  the  same  disease.  This  also  applies  to  ulcerations  which  are  found 
in  some  so-called  non-syphilitic  cases  and  not  in  others. 

The  ulcerations  will  generally  be  found  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  not  only  an  entire  neglect  of  treatment,  but  in  which  the  patients  have 
had  no  relief  from  the  sources  of  irritation  which  originally  started  the 
disease,  and  in  which  the  crusts  have  been  retained  so  long  that  the  mu- 
cous membrane  has  broken  down  and  left  the  tissues  abraded. 

The  crusts  in  lupus  vulgaris  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  atrophic 
rhinitis,  but  lupus  generally  attacks  the  outside  of  the  nose  as  well  as  the 
inside ;  and  when  the  inside  is  alone  involved  the  crusts  adhere  so  closely 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  hemorrhages  and  the  fetor  is  never  so 
intense  as  it  is  in  ozena.  In  ordinary'  cases  of  atrophic  rhinitis  the  crust 
will  l>e  found  lining  the  mucous  membrane  of  both  nares.  It  may  com- 
pletely fill  the  nasal  chamber,  being  perforated  in  places  for  the  air  to  pass 
through  ;  and  when  blown  out  it  will  show  a  complete  cast  of  the  interior. 

In  syphilitic  ulceration  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  far  more  general 
than  in  lupus  and  the  sequestrum  rapidly  forms,  which,  together  with  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  peculiar  fetor,  may  make  the  diagnosis  very  clear. 
The  presence  of  rhinoliths  can  only  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  the 
rhinoscH)pc  and  the  probe.  Tubercular  ulceration  may  be  mistaken  for  ozena, 
especially  in  the  incipiency  of  the  disease ;  but  here  again  we  must  rely  on 
th(»  history,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  the  microscopical 
examination. 

Pathology. — Opinions  vary  so  much  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of 
atrophic  rhinitis  in  accordance  with  the  various  theories  of  the  etiology  of 
the  disease,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  in  regard  to 
it.  It  is  gcnenilly  admitted  that  it  is  similar  to  that  of  atrophic  degenera- 
tion in  any  other  organ — /.  /.,  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  different  layers 
of  niucou<  inernbnine  and  the  conversion  of  their  in<lividual  elements  into 
til)rons  c(nine<*tive  tissue.  The  walls  of  the  erectile  spaces  are  converte<l  into 
den-^e  tihnnis  hands,  which  in  ('ontracting  obliterate  the  erectile  cavities.  This 
fibrous  defeneration  may  be  confined  to  the  deeper  layer  and  the  epithelial 
layer  he  intact  ;  or  the  epithelial  layer  may  he  destroyed!,  while  the  deeper 
layers  are  less  involved.     The  limits  of  this  article  make  it  impossible  to  go 
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into  the  minute  microscopical  appearances  of  this  condition ;  but  this  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  text-books  on  the  subject. 

Prognosis* — It  is  beyond  question  that  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
intractable  to  deal  with  in  the  whole  field  of  medicine,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  held  by  a  very  large  number  of  most  eminent  author- 
ities to  be  incurable.  There  are  still  a  large  number,  however,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  who  believe  that  the  mucous  membrane  can  be  so  changed  by 
judicious  use  of  stimulants,  antiseptics,  constitutional  treatment,  etc.,  that  a 
virtual  cure  is  brought  about ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  found 
to  be  correct 

Treatment. — It  is  apparent,  then,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  writers, 
that  atrophic  rhinitis  is  not  a  disease  per  «e,  but  is  the  result  of  any  inflam- 
mation, acute  or  chronic,  specific  or  non-specific,  whether  excited  by  exposure 
to  cold  or  continuous  inhalation  of  irritating  dust,  vapors,  etc.,  which  ends 
in  a  purulent  discharge,  and  which  may  or  may  not  involve  the  accessory 
sinuses,  but  is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  wash  away  the  epithelium  and  destroy 
the  nasal  mucosa.  If  this  is  true,  what  measures  should  best  be  instituted 
for  the  relief  of  the  patient,  and  what  hope  have  we  that  the  formation  of 
scabs  may  be  stoppea  ? 

In  response  to  an  article  by  the  writer,  this  subject  was  very  fully  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Laryngotogical  Aasociation  in  1896, 
and  again  it  was  made  the  special  subject  of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1897,  and  a  great  many  varieties  of  treatment  were  su^ested.  The  fol- 
lowing r^surrU  of  remarks  will  give  some  idea  of  most  advanced  views  of 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  (see  also  page  885) : 

Dr.  C.  C.  Rice  expressed  his  belief  that  the  disease  was  intimately  de- 
pendent upon  some  constitutional  taint  or  unhealthy  occupation  or  manner 
of  living.  He  therefore  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  patients  out-of-door 
work  with  good  hygienic  and  sanitary  surroundings.  He  recommended  a 
combination  of  75  per  cent,  compound  stearate  of  zinc  with  boric  acid  and 
25  per  cent,  compound  stearate  of  zinc  with  alum.  This  powder  should  not 
be  used  after  the  discharge  has  been  stopped  and  congestion  controlled,  as  it  is 
too  diying.  In  the  markedly  congestive  forms  of  atrophic  rhinitis  seen  in 
immoderate  cigarette  smokers  and  alcoholic  drinkers  this  powder  is  a  valuable 
one.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should  not  promise  any  benefit  from 
any  form  of  treatment  unless  excessive  smoking  and  drinking  are  given  up. 

Dr.  Wright  recommended  mild  stimulation  with  a  weak  solution  of 
thymol. 

Dr.  Delavan  concurred  with  Dr.  Wright,  and  recommended  electricity  for 
the  same  reason. 

Dr.  Vanderpoel  had  used  diphtheria-antitoxin  based  on  the  similarity 
between  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacilli  of  diphtheria  and  those  found  in  atrophic 
rhinitis,  and  in  one  case  there  was  no  return  of  the  crusts  which  the  patient 
had  had  before  the  attack  of  diphtheria. 

Dr.  Logan  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  free  drainage  from 
the  accessory  sinuses,  so  as  to  stop  the  continual  discharge  of  pus  over  the 
middle  and  upper  turbinals. 

Dr.  Casselberry  advised  that  patients  should  select  the  warmer,  moist,  and 
salubrious  climate  of  the  Southern  seashore  rather  than  the  dry  regions  of  the 
West. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  recommended  weak  solutions  of  bichlorid  of  mercury 
rather  than  strong  antiseptics.     A  form  of  stimulation  in  the  shape  of  mas- 
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sage  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Laker  of  Vienna.  Massage  may  be 
applied  to  the  nose  either  by  the  aid  of  an  electrical  vibrator  or  simply  by 
titillating  the  parts  with  a  probe  armed  with  a  pledget  of  cotton. 

The  Germans  and  Italians  recommend  bichlorid  of  mercury  strongly  on 
the  assumption  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  Koch 
and  Lowenberg  claim  great  benefit  from  a  solution  of  1  :  2000  or  1 :  4000, 
applied  with  a  spray  or  brush.  Cardonne  of  Naples  and  Marano  also  advocate 
the  same  treatment.  Belfanti  has  used  the  diphtheria-antitoxin  with  great 
benefit  in  ozena ;  and  other  observers  have  used  the  same  treatment,  but  not 
with  uniformly  good  results. 

Dr.  George  Stoker  of  London  warmly  recommends  the  use  of  oxygen-gas 
in  this  affection  and  chronic  aural  suppuration.  The  nose  or  ear  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  warm  water  and  the  gas  is  then  applied  from  four 
to  six  hours  daily,  with  intervals  of  one  half  hour.  The  efficacy  of  this  plan 
of  treatment  is  beyond  question  where  free  outlet  is  given  to  all  pus-cavities 
and  free  ingress  of  oxygen  is  allowed. 

Where  a  specific  element  is  present  mercury  should  be  pushed  to  the  extent 
of  moderate  salivation.  A  patient  recently  under  the  care  of  the  writer  be- 
came severely  salivated,  with  the  result  that  the  formation  of  crusts  as  well 
as  the  severe  headaches  which  had  occurred  daily  before  the  treatment  has 
ceased  entirely  and  the  patient  considers  himself  cured.  He  has  experienced 
no  ill  effects  whatsoever  from  the  salivation,  and  denies  absolutely  any  venereal 
infection  ;  nevertheless,  the  atrophic  condition  has  undoubtedly  been  materially 
benefited.  He  used  locally  also  a  spray,  as  follows :  IB^.  Glycerin  pur.,  5ij ; 
sodii  bibor.,  3v ;  aquse  destillatse,  5j-  The  nose  was  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
this  solution  three  times  a  day.  The  use  of  the  galvanic  current  applied 
locally,  first  recommended  by  Shurly  of  Detroit  and  afterward  by  Delavan 
and  Hartmann,  has  produced  excellent  results. 

A  great  many  drugs  have  been  used  for  their  irritating  and  stimulating 
effects.  Among  these  may  be  mentioneil  iodoform,  iodol,  aristol,  salicylic  acid, 
camphor,  icwlin,  perchloric!  of  iron,  tannin,  alum,  opium,  25  per  cent,  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  etc.  The  writer  has  used  with  much  success  a  solution  of 
iodin,  glycerin,  and  potassium  iodid  applied  on  a  cotton  pledget  high  up 
in  the  vault  of  the  nose.  This  produces  a  very  profuse  discharge  of  mucus, 
which  washes  away  the  crusts  and  after  a  time  appears  to  prevent  their 
formation. 

The  use  of  caustics,  the  electric  ciiutery,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  should  never 
be  indulged  in  because  of  their  injurious  effect  on  an  already  attenuated  mem- 
brane. Almost  every  dru^  in  the  Materia  Medica  has  been  trieil  in  one  way 
or  anotluT  to  cure  this  disease,  and  they  have  been  given  up  because  they 
proved  either  entirely  valueless  or  only  j)alliative.  Dioxid  of  hydrogen  was 
at  one  time  highly  extolled,  but  has  been  abandoned  because  it  leaves  the 
mucous  membrane  as.drv  as  ever.  Oily  solutions  in  combination  with  various 
dru^s  act  as  excellent  stimulants  and  protectives,  but  do  not  accomplish  much 
in  the  way  of  cure. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  suggest  the  following  plan  of  pixx»edure : 
A  ri^id  examination  should  first  he  made  to  determine  if  there  is  any  discharge 
of  pus  from  the  accessory  sinuses,  any  sign  or  possibility  of  s|K*cific  taint,  any 
history  of  tubercular  or  diphtheritic  dis<»ase,  and  the  general  hygienic  and 
sanitary  surroundings  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  investigated.  Should 
a  pus  discharge  \n\  found  from  any  of  the  accessory  sinus(»s,  free  outlet  should 
be  given  to  it  and  the  sinus  should  be  carefully  washed  out  with  hydrogen 
dioxi<l  and  dusted  with  some  antiseptic  powder.     If  in  any  case  there  is  the 
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least  likelihood  of  a  specific  complication,  mercury  and  opium  with  mercurial 
inunction  should  be  pushed  until  mild  salivation  is  produced.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  writer  that  the  combination  of  mercury  and  opium  has 
a  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  effect  than  iodid  of  potash/  even  when 
given  in  very  large  doses.  The  patient  should  be  ordered  to  keep  the  nose 
thoroughly  cleansed  always  with  Seiler's  solution  or  a  spray  of  glycerin  and 
biborate  of  soda  or  some  other  mild  stimulant  used  three  times  a  day.  If  the 
patient  has  had  diphtheria  or  the  crusts  still  j)ersist,  diphtheria-antitoxin  may 
be  administered  and  a  solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  (1 :2000)  be  sprayed 
daily.  The  patient  should  be  directed  to  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  his  general  health  should  be  built  up  with  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  etc. 

The  limits  of  this  article  entirely  forbid  further  elaboration  of  this  sub- 
ject. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  patient 
is  instructed  how  to  maintain  thorough  cleansing  so  as  to  promote  aoequate 
nasal  respiration,  as  well  as  the  healing  of  all  ulcerations,  proper  drainage, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  normal  mucous  lining  membrane  as  far  as  possible. 
He  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  as  well  as  absolutely 
hygienic  surroundings.  In  some  instances  a  visit  to  the  seashore  or  some 
mineral  springs  will  exert  a  marked  influence  for  the  better.  J.  N.  Mac- 
kenzie advises  that  "as  little  liquid  nourishment  should  be  taken  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  comfort  of  the  individual." 

The  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  liquids  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  well 
as  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind,  unless  taken  in  great  moderation. 
Healthy  out-door  exercise,  combined  with  the  observance  of  the  owlinary 
rules  of  health,  will  generally  so  moderate  the  worst  features  of  the  disease 
as  to  render  the  patient  comparatively  comfortable,  if  not  entirely  relieved. 

^  In  syphilitic  cases  ulceration  and  sequestrum-formation  may  be  furthered  by  the  mercurial, 
when  the  lodid  will  give  as  prompt  and  lasting  cure  without  such  loss  of  substance. 


DISEASES  OF  THE   ACCESSORY  SINUSES  OF  THE 

NOSE 

By   ROBERT  CUNNINGHAM  MYLES,  M.D., 

OF  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


The  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  are  cavities  in  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  face  that  connect  with  the  nasal  fossse  by  one  or  more  narrow  apertures. 
There  are  three  bilateral  single  sinuses — the  antra  of  Highmore,  or  maxillary 
sinuses,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  two  bilateral  groups  of 
sinuses,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  sinuses. 

ANATOIfT. 

The  maxillary  sinuses  are  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  between  the 
orbits  and  upper  teeth  (see  Fig.  545) ;  their  average  measurements  are  about  27 
millimeters  through  the  center,  both  vertically  and  antero-posteriorly.  They 
have  an  oblong  or  fissure-like  opening  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  about 


Fig.  r>8r).— Horizontal  section  through  the  nasal  cnvities  from  above:  1,  cavity  of  antrum  of  High- 
more  ;  2,  njiKo-lachrymal  duct ;  '.i,  nnddle  turbinal :  4,  sphenoid  cell.     (See  also  Plate  10.) 

its  middle  third.  Acccssorv  openings  j)osterior  to  the  hiatus  are  common.  Oc- 
ojisionally  the  r(K)t8  of  the  molars  project  like  small  cones  from  the  floor  of 
the  sinus,  and  frecpiontly  there  are  partitions  and  membranous  bands,  one- 
fourth  to  (me-half  an  inch  high,  dividing  the  floor  and  walls  into  compart- 
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ments.  These  are  often  regarded  by  ot3serverfl  as  jmt  ho  logical  formatiotiB, 
hut  I  believe  llmt  they  are  ii  on  rial.  The  walls  of  the  eat  line  fussie  and  the 
inner  or  iiasil  wall,  from  one-third  of  an  in(/h  above  the  Hoor,  are  very  thin, 
excepting  that  part  which  gives  an  attaehment  to  the  inferir^r  tnrhinated  lione* 
Fliiitls  of  low  sjieeifie  gmvity  will  sonietinie.s  How  from  tlie  frontal  sinns, 
down  through  the  iiifnndibulnni,  into  the  antrum  of  Highnit^re,  This  is 
ini[>ortant3  as  it  shows  tiiat  tlie  antrnni  may  serve  as  a  jms  ivservoir  for  the 
inHammutory  prodnrts  Irom  the  frf>ntal  sinus  orunteriiir  etiirnoidiil  eells.  The 
ethmnidul  cells  are  sitnated  between  the  nasil  process  of  the  miperior  niaxil- 
hiry  and  laclirymal  bones  and  tlie  frontal  sinns  in  fnmt ;  the  sphenoid  and 
pahite  himes  Ijehind ;  the  sphenoid,  cribriforni  plate,  and  frontal  bones 
above ;  and  the  os  planum,  laeljryniah  sphenoid,  and  superior  nuixillary 
bone^  oil  the  outer  side.       The  inner  side  is  l>onnded   l>y   the  space  iVom 
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Fjo.  ."tK7,— HurUfnital sii'^^aiun  Oiroogli  the  nasnl eA%ities '  J. rjiviiy  ••■  HTtlnim  ivf  Uigbmorc ; 2, spheriotd 
t"t4l ;  ^i,  inferior  lurbhiiil :  4,  wepluni 

the  cribriform  plate  to  the  middle  third  of  the  middle  meatus  in  front  and  to 
the  attachment  of  the  middle  tnrhinated  bone  behind.  {Fig.  543  shows  the 
ethmoidal  cells  partially  exjKtscd/)  They  are  si'jmrated  by  an  unbroken  par- 
tition into  anterior  and  [josterior  cells.  Sometimes  tlie  anterior  e(*ils  commu- 
nicate with  the  iufundihulnm  or  frontal  sinus  direct.  The  anterior  cells 
drain  by  an  oiMMiing  in  the  median  wall  of  the  ethmoidal  bulla,  and  fre- 
cjuently  by  another  opening  into  the  superior  meatus.  The  s|)henoidal  cells 
are  best  deseribe4l  a,s  lieing  in  the  body  of  tlie  sphenoid  bone;  they  are  sepa- 
ratetl  from  tlie  pt>stcrior  ethmoidal  cells  by  a  common  wall,  and  discharge 
their  emiteuts  through  an  ii]>euing  in  th»^  u[>per  anterii^r  wall,  {Fig;  rj4H  shows 
right  and  left  cells  as  tiicy  cross  the  tiK'dian  line.)  The  frontal  sinuses  are 
situated  in  the  frontal  bone,  aljc^vT  the  inner  eanthiis  of  each  eye.  Their  walls 
are  made  up  by  the  frontiil  bone,  excepting  a  part  of  tlie  floor,  which  is 
formefl  by  the  ethmoidal  cells  ami  the  i>rojccting  jKirtion  of  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  nuixilla  (see  Fig,  547).  Thcst^  cavities  are  irregular  in  size: 
in  the  average  sinus  the  perpendicidar  and  transverse  diameters  are  about  one 
inch  in  their  longest  axis.  The  central  anterioposterior  diameter  measures  a l^out 
three-eighths  to  one- fourth  inch  ;  it  is  not  uneonunon  to  find  cme  large  and 
one  very  small  cell  in  the  same  head.     The  large  cells  usually  extend  toward 
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the  temporal  region,  from  one  to  three  millimeters  beyond  the  orbital  notch, 
and  they  discharge  their  secretion  through  an  irregular  tortuous  canal,  the  in- 
fundibulum.  They  are  divided  by  a  bony  wall,  which  is  rarely  central  and 
occasionally  perforated  (see  Figs.  544  and  548). 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Although  the  physiology  of  these  cells  is  not  definitely  settled,  an  aoaly^ 
of  their  function  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  intended  to  supply 
warm  air  and  moisture  for  respiratory  purposes,  and  also  probably  to  act  as 
resonators  for  modifying  certain  qualities  of  the  voice.  When  we  consid^ 
that  about  400  cubic  inches  of  air  are  inhaled  per  minute,  which  should  be 
warmed  to  a  temperature  as  near  98.5°  F.  as  possible,  and  that  this  same 
air  should  be  charged  with  vapor  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  these  cells  afford.  During 
respiration  the  apertures,  including  the  naso-lachrymal  ducts,  have  a  tendency 
to  dilate,  while  during  expiration  they  partially  close.  At  the  beginning  of 
inspiration,  the  partial  vacuum  produced  takes  a  part  of  the  latent  air  from 
within  the  cells,  and  the  velocity  of  the  inspired  current  further  draws  from 
them.  Toward  the  end  of  the  inspiratory  act,  new  air  enters  the  cells  to  fill 
the  partial  vacuum,  aided  by  the  natural  law  by  which  warm  air  is  displaced 
by  cold.  On  expiration,  the  vU  ct  tergo  pressure  partially  closes  the  cells. 
The  to-and-fro  currents  of  air  constantly  draw  the  tenacious  mucus  from  the 
cells,  overcoming  the  adverse  conditions  of  small  openings  and  the  laws  of 
gravity. 

EMPYEMA  OF  THE  MAXILLARY  SINUS. 

Etiology. — Distinguished  specialists  have  written  a  great  deal  within 
the  past  few  years  concerning  the  cause  of  pyogenic  conditions  within  the 
antrum  of  Highmore ;  and  they  are  about  equally  divided  on  the  question 
whether  disease  of  the  nose  or  tlie  teeth  is  the  more  frequent  causal  factor 
of  disease.  My  own  experience  in  the  chronic  cases  is  that  the  teeth  and 
nose  are  about  equally  responsible  for  the  purulent  condition.  Many  of  my 
worst  eases  were  caused  by  fillings  placed  in  teeth  with  very  large  cavities 
where  the  nerves  were  either  expos(Kl  or  dead.  Suppuration  had  evidently 
occurred  in  the  root-end  ;  the  pus  had  discharge<l  it«Hjlf,  with  little  resistance, 
through  the  thin  bone  lying  between  the  top  of  the  alveolus  and  the  floor 
of  the  antrum,  and  from  that  time  the  tooth  had  not  given  the  {latient  any 
pain  nor  the  dentist  any  concern.  But  the  patient  had  been  trying  nearly 
all  of  the  patent  catarrh-remedies,  and  had  been  treated  by  different  special- 
ists for  nasjd  and  j>ost-nasid  (»atarrh.  A  few  cases  seemed  to  be  caused  by 
alveolar  periostitis,  ciiries,  and  necrosis,  which  had  been. originally  started 
by  a  decaying  ti>oth.  The  majority  of  the  cases  of  nasal  origin  began  with 
polypoid  degeneration.  In  some  of  my  patients  their  septa  were  so  far 
deflected  in  the  upper  middle  region  that  the  middle  turbinal  bodies  were 
pressed  firmly  against  the  hiatus ;  the  secretions  had  been  retained  under 
putrefactive  and  fermentative  conditions,  and  had  producwl  chronic  inflam- 
mations of  the  membranes  and  bones,  and  probably  necrotic  areas.  Influ- 
enza, la  grippe,  or  acute  inflammations  of  almost  every  kind  appear  to  pro- 
duce empyema  when  the  swelling  is  so  great  as  to  closti  the  normal  opening, 
esjMH'ially  by  pressing  the  upper  and  inner  valve-like  lip  of  the  hiatus  out- 
ward against  the  semilunar  partition.  Atrophic  rhinitis,  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
tumors,  and  foreign  bodies  cK^casionally  cause  suppuration  in  the  antrum. 


either  (x*ciirrLHl  j^iiiiuUaneoiisly  willi  iiasa!  cold  or  extended  into  tlie  antrum 
by  oontiniiity  there  was  a  silight  fultiesfj  and  a  bensation  of  ytulfine.sa  in  the 
repon  beneath  the  eye,  tiigether  with  a  think  miieo-pundent  distJuirge  into 
thr  middle  nieatn.s  Ijtnieath  the  holla,  wliirh  usnally  stojiped  within  from 
three  to  six  wtn^'ks.  The  eh  runic  crises  iill  had  the  symptom  rt  of  so-ealled 
post-na?^d  catarrh,  and  in  the  majority  of  tlu'm  the  mneiis  and  pns  were  dis- 
ehartred  also  tln-ongli  the  anterior  nares.  Certain  patients  corn|>lained  of  the 
fluid  rnnnint^^  downward  over  the  ujrper  li[>  whenever  tlie  head  was  inelJned 
forward ;  others  eomplaine<l  of  asthma,  tnlrnl  stenosis,  tinnitus  anrium,  and 
iniiKiirment  of  hearing;,  whieh  were  relieved  after  an  operation  or  by  irriga- 
tion of  the  antrum.  In  my  series  of  eases  pain  was  the  most  irregular  anil 
detYeptive  symptom  of  all.  FrGf|nently  it  was  entirely  absent;  at  other 
times  it  would  oceur  in  either  the  frontal^  maxillary,  temporal^  or  oeeipital 
regions,  or  in  two  or  more  of  them. 

Pathology. — ^I  have  classifled  the  usual  patholot^ieal  conditions  under 
ei^ht  subdivisions,  as  follows,  represeJitim^  the  path*)logieal  states  ap])n»xi- 
mately  a,s  I  have  ohserve<l  them   in   my  cases  : 

L  Aente  cati^rrhal,  suppio'ativo,  ami  infec^tious  sinusitis,  \vithoiit  complete 
stenosis  of  the  normal  nutht. 

IL  Acute  catarrhab  sujvfnn'ative,  an<l  infectious  sinusitis^  with  complete 
occlusion  of  the  normal  outlet. 

III,  Snl>acuteand  ehnmic  catarrhal  and  su]>purative  sinusitis,  with  moder- 
ately olistriu^ted  openinir,  witli  i>r  without  decayed  puro-muciii<l  del>ri2=;. 

IV.  Polypoid  deu:eneratiiMi. 

V*  Alveolar  periostitis  and  periodontitis,  attended  by  suppuratiooj  caries, 
necrosis,  or  other  pathi>logit*al  changes  at  the  root^end. 

VI.  Atropliic  rhinitis, 

VII,  Tumors  and  foreign  bodies. 
VIIL   Syphilis, 

Afute  cases  without  stenosis  are  very  common.  Tlie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  aiul  cavity  is  usually  congested  at  tirst,  and  then  it  l>egins  to 
swell,  ami  continues  to  do  stj  until  it  is  several  times  its  normal  thickness. 
At  this  sta^  it  nsnally  throws  out  a  thick  mnco-pnrulent  secretion  ;  the 
discharge  gradually  ceases  within  from  tlu'ce  to  six  weeks,  and  the  mem- 
bnme  is  left  a  trifle  thicker,  having  undergone  slight  hyperplasia.  In  the 
completely  stenosed  cases,  where  neither  nature  mn-  surgery  relieves  them, 
necrosis  of  the  soft  tissues  usually  occnrs,  and  i:K?casionally  the  lione  is 
involvetl  in  the  same  process. 

In  the  suliactite  and  chronic  catarrhal  and  suppnmtive  cases,  where  the 
o|>ening  is  moderately  (jbstrueted»  tfie  niueus  fre([Uently  becomes  partially 
inspissated  and  forms  a  lump,  wliieli  enlarges  by  aeeretion  and  acts  as  a 
foreign  agent,  causing  a  bacterial  develojjment.  The  cornxling  by-fU\Hluet^ 
of  this  fre< pie ntly  destroy  the  surfaces  of  the  mucosa  and  stait  small  idcer- 
ated  areas,  which,  if  not  cured,  extend  in  time  to  the  periosteum,  and  often  to 
the  bone  itself. 

Polypi  ml  degeneration  extends  from  the  ethmoid,  or  has  its  origin  upon 
the  antrum-incmbmnc.  In  its  early  stages  this  |)ec*uliar  condition  may  be 
cIass<:Hl  as  watery  e<lema.     If  it  «ic(nirs  «in  the  lateral  or  upper  walls  of  the 
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cavity,  and  remains  more  or  less  flat  or  mammillatcd,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
its  returning  to  its  normal  state  under  favorable  conditions ;  but  if  it  once 
becomes  pedunculated  it  seems  to  lose  this  jwwer  of  self-restoration.  Caries^ 
necrosis,  and  burrowing  j)eriostitis  in  the  molar  or  bicuspid  roots  frequently 
extend  through  the  floor  of  the  hone  and  burrow  in  a  fistulous  iiianner, be- 
neath the  periosteum,  elevating  it  and  frequently  leaving  the  entire  raem- 
bnmous  floor  floating  in  muco-purulent  matter.  A  rupture  may  take  phoa 
through  this  membrane  at  a  distance  from  the  injured  bone  and  diacwig^ 
itself  into  tlie  nose.  The  membrane  becomes  very  thick  and  granalar,  and 
debris  from  the  mucus,  pus,  and  bone  degenerates  in  the  cavity.  The  atroiiliio 
process,  which  is  the  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  of  suppurative  rhinitia  ia 
early  chiklhood,  invades  the  antrum,  frequently  destroys  the  epitheliam  and 
the  serous  glands  of  the  membranes,  and  leaves  a  sclerosed  membrane  which 
secretes  a  semipurulent  matter  ;  this,  in  turn,  degenerates  in  the  warm  oeli 
and  issues  through  the  normal  opening  into  the  nose,  where  it  is  formed  into 
crusts  by  the  inspired  air. 

Tumors,  especially  sarcomata,  may  form  in  the  antrum  and  simulate  em- 
pyema. Syphilis  usually  attacks  the  antrum-walls  by  the  formation  of 
gummata  ;  while  at  rare  intervals  the  germs  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  tuber: 
culosis,  and  diphtheria  invade  the  antrum,  as  do  aspergilli  and  other  fungi. 

Diagnosis. — A  unilateral  pus-discharge  from  the  nasal  cavity  is  by  ftr 
the  most  suspicious  symptom  of  empyema  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  On  rare 
occasions  this  unilateral  pus-  or  muco-pus-discJiarge  is  only  made  manifest 
posteriorly.  On  the  other  hand,  ]K)lypoid  degeneration,  which,  in  my  expe- 
rience, is  next  in  frequency  to  the  irritation  caused  by  decaying  teeth  in 
causing  antnmi-trouble,  is  usually  bilateral.  The  classical  symptoms  as  laid 
down  in  the  older  books  are  usually  wanting,  save  in  the  acute  stenosed  cases. 
The  frequ(»ncy  and  urgency  of  diseases  of  the  antrum  have  led  us  to  abandon 
the  consideration  of  a  great  deal  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  upon  which 
formerly  so  much  stress  was  laid,  and  we  make  small  delay  in  trj'ing  to 
obtain  positive  evidence  at  once.  This  is  usually  securtnl  first  by  inspection 
of  the  middle  meatus.  If  pus  is  detected  beneath  the  bulla  ethnioidalis 
under  the  middle  turhinal  body  and  the  hiatus  semilunaris,  we  know  that 
on(^  of  the  three  cavities  is  diseased — the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  the 
frontal  sinus,  or  the  antrum  of  Ilighmore.  After  cocain  has  been  applied 
to  the  membrane  and  pus  is  found,  a  cotton-applicator  should  be  used  to 
wipe  it  away,  and,  if  pus  then  exudes  from  beneath  the  middle  turbinal 
body  and  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  bulla  ethnioidalis,  it  of  course  comes  from 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  If,  after  wiping  it  away  and  placing  the  patient 
on  a  loiing(»,  with  the  top  of  his  head  near  the  floor,  pus  comes  from  the  hiatus, 
the  rvidence  is  almost  positive  that  its  source  is  the  antrum.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  pus  is  li(|uid  in  character  it  will  flow  readily  into  the  nose  and 
will  have  a  more  or  less  otlensive  odor.  If,  however,  the  pus  is  very  thick  and 
much  intern)ix(»d  with  mucus,  it  will  s(^)metimes  merely  ])rotrude  through  the 
opening.  In  the  frontal  sinus  cases  I  have  usually  been  able  to  detect  the 
pus  at  the  very  uppermost  anterior  part  of  the  hiatus.  Usually  it  is  well, 
even  after  the  pus  discharp's  with  the  head  in  a  downward  position,  to  intro- 
duce a  curved  irrigation-tulx*  into  the  hiatus,  and  inject  warm  water  into  the 
cavity;  if  this  is  successfully  d<)ne,  we  are  almost  invariably  rewanle<l  with 
the  (.'vi<lence  of  pus  ill  the  returned  fluid.  In  those  obscure  forms  of  latent 
empyema,  the  first  evi<Ieiiees  of  their  existence  is  usually  shown  by  the  electric 
light  (Plate  14).  Although  this  procedure  is  not  infallible,  it  is  of  gn.»at 
value  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  how  to  employ  it.     A  pus-discharge 


Fio,  J.  — Tnitusiilumiiiatiim  wf  both  maxilliiry  iiutm  by  ektlrk-  liglit  in  iiiuulb,  and  of  both 
froritnl  sinii(»o»  by  lights  under  the  orbiuil  margiii. 

Ktn.  n. — Failure  of  tratisillummatiori  of  initniiu  autl  frontal  sinus  on  tht^  hft,  while  both  are 
lighted,  and  the  [nqnl  also,  on  tlie  riKht. 

Fig,  III. — Failure  of  ilhimiuiiUon  *:amplett'  for  fruutul  and  tnaxtUary  sIdusi^  of  both  sides. 

Fig.  IV. — duly  tlie  right  maxillary  antrum  is  illumiDated,  while  both  frontala  remain  dark. 
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on  one  side,  with  a  dark  umbra  beneath  the  corresponding  eye,  is  almost  con- 
clusive evidence ;  yet,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  nearly  always  remove 
some  of  the  pus  from  the  antrum,  either  through  the  natural  opening  with  the 
silver  irrigation-tube  or  by  means  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  passed  through 
the  antrum-wall  in  the  middle  meatus,  just  below  and  posterior  to  the  hiatus. 
In  a  few  of  my  cases  even  these  tests  failed  to  demonstrate  positively  the 
pathological  state  within.  They  were  cases  in  which  the  antrum  was  full  of 
polyps,  and  in  most  of  them  there  was  a  thick,  tenacious  mucus  with  occa- 
sional hardened  lumps.  The  irrigation-fluid  simply  passed  over  the  polyps. 
Puncture  through  the  bone  of  the  canine  fossa  or  through  the  alveolus  of 
the  tooth  has  always  seemed  to  me  too  serious  a  procedure  to  be  justified 
for  merely  diagnostic  purposes.  The  small  trocar  and  cannula  (Fig.  588) 
passed  through  the  middle  meatus,  below  the  posterior  end   of  the  hiatus, 


Fig.  588.— Curved  trocar  and  cannula  for  entering  the  maxillary  antrum. 

where  there  is  either  very  little  or  no  bone,  causes  but  little  pain  and  ap- 
parently no  after-disturbance.  Tenderness  on  pressure  and  dulness  of  per- 
cussion may  occur  from  periosteal  irritation  or  may  be  due  to  the  smallness 
of  the  antrum ;  but  they  have  little  significance,  except  as  they  may  concur 
with  a  train  of  symptoms,  to  make  the  diagnosis  by  exclusion. 

Prognosis. — Diseases  of  these  sinuses  rarely  cause  death  directly  ;  but 
they  frequently  make  life  miserable.  The  dangerous  cases  of  antrum-trouble 
which  I  have  seen  have  been  those  in  which  the  orbital  plate  was  broken 
through  by  the  intense  pressure  of  the  confined  gases  and  fluids  ;  and  a  few 
cases  are  reported  in  which  the  pus,  burrowing  through  the  orbit  and  ethmoid, 
has  extended  to  the  brain.  In  nearly  all  of  the  acute  and  subacute  cases 
resolution  takes  place  within  a  few  weeks.  If  a  case  has  existed  over  a  year 
with  a  history  of  constant  muco-purulent  discharge,  disclosing,  when  the 
cavity  is  opened,  carious  and  necrotic  bone,  with  destruction  of  a  considerable 
area  of  the  mucosa,  the  prognosis  in  regard  to  an  early  cure  is  unfavorable,  as 
it  usually  takes  several  months  or  a  year  or  two  for  the  tissue  to  regain,  even 
approximately,  its  former  state.  I  have  found  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  septa 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  general  polypoid  degeneration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  the  most  obstinate  in  treatment  and  unfavor- 
able in  prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  best  procedure  in  treating  these  cases  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  pathological  state  and  by  the  history  of  each  case.  Acute  and 
subacute  cases,  not  of  dental  or  polypoid  origin,  can  usually  be  readily  cured 
by  restoring  the  nasal  mucous  cavities  to  their  normal  state,  and  by  irriga- 
tion of  the  sinus  through  the  natural  openings.  In  cases  of  dental  origin  the 
offending  tooth  should  be  removed  ;  and,  in  those  of  recent  date,  the  tissues 
should  be  let  alone  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  resume  their  normal  condition,  the  causal  factor  of  disease  having 
been  removed.  If  the  trouble  has  existed  for  more  than  six  or  ten  months 
and  there  is  a  decided  odor  from  the  antrum,  with  evident  carious  and  necrotic 
trouble  at  the  root-end,  I  advise  immediate  penetration  by  making  an  open- 
ing, about  5  or  6  mm.  in  diameter,  through  the  alveolus-floor.     Irrigation 
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with  disinfectants  should  be  passed  through  with  the  regulation  tubes  and 
syringes.  If  the  internal  walls  appear  on  probing  or  curetting  to  be 
in  an  extremely  degenerated  state,  with  serious  carious  and  necrotic  con- 
ditions of  the  bone,  I  think  that  the  safest  and  most  eflTective  operation 
under  these  circumstances  consists  in  a  large  opening  into  the  antrum  through 
the  canine  fossa  and  the  anterior  lower  border  of  the  malar  ridge.*     This 


Fig.  r)9().— Drainajre-tubes  for  an 
truiii. 


Fig.  589.— Removal  of  anterior  two-thirds  of  inferior  turbinal  to  gain  accera  to  the  antrum  ttarou^  the 

outer  nasal  wall. 

opening  should  be  from  10  to  15  mm.  in  diameter;  the  cavity  should  be 
carefully  curetted,  and  in  certain  cases  a  counter-opening  (Fig.  589),  at  least  8 
to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  should  be  made  through  the  inferior  meatus- wall  into 
the  nose.  I  have  operated  by  cutting  off  the  inferior  turbinal  and  tre- 
phining through  the  inferior  nieatid  wall,  and  have 
also  cut  into  the  lower  border  of  the  hiatus  in  the 
middle  meatus.  The  cases  in  which  I  did  this 
were  so  extensively  and  seriously  diseased  that  I 
did  not  get  as  good  a  result  as  I  had  anticipated, 
cliiefly  l)e(xuise  I  could  not  curette  the  walls  thn>ngh 
this  intranasal  perforation.  The  after-treatment 
should  consist  of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  irrigations, 
and  in  certain  cjises  kee})ing  the  canal  open  by  means  of  mibber  (Fig.  590)  or 
silver  tubes,  with  occasional  «iroful  curettage  of  the  necrotic  and  granular 
surfaces  and  the  insufflation  of  l)oric  acid  and  of  iodoform  in  certain  cases 
whore  there  is  fre(iuent  accumulation  of  foul-smelling  pus.  I  have  found 
the  injection  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  liquid  albolene,  containing  3  to  10 
grains  of  iodoform,  left  in  the  cavity,  to  aflfbrd  marked  and  decided  relief. 

Class  I. — The  cases  of  acute  nature  without  ntenosis  are  wry  common, 
and  usually  last  from  three  to  six  weeks.  They  come  on  after  the  manner 
of  an  ordinary  cold  in  the  head,  followed  within  a  few  days  by  very  dis- 
agreeable feelinjjs  of  fulness,  oppression,  and  dulness  ;  in  some  cases  a  certain 
amount  of  headache  exists,  or  toothache,  and  a  dull  feeling  is  pn»sent  in  the 
ears.  This  stage  is  relieved  by  a  copious  flow  of  muco-pus.  During  the 
'  [The  <)i»erat<>r  nni«t  l)e  |»repare<l  for  severe  hemorrhage  in  rare  cases. — Ed.] 
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course  of  these  cases  the  ordiimry  treatment  for  a  severe  cold  is  the  best. 
Most  iiidividiiuls  wlio  are  subject  to  this  ennditidu  liave  from  two  to  four 
attacks  during  the  year.  The  rational  treatment  is  one  of  prnphylaxis, 
which  consists*  mainly  in  reducing  and  removing-  the  intniiiescent  and 
abnormal  tissues  witliin  the  nose,  which  slioidd  be  done  ihiring  the  intervula 
of  the  attacks. 

Class  II* — ^Icri^*^  (hiarrhaJ^  SttpimratifY^  fmrl  JujWftoffs  Sinuj^ilU  trith 
SfenoHiK — These  ceases,  besi4les  rL'ijniring  the  ordinury  treatment,  demand  the 
evacuation  of  the  retiiined  st^erction  at  4)nce,  A  limited  amourjt  of  a  satu- 
niteil  solution  of  eocain  should  be  apj>lied  to  the  parts  around  the  natural 
opening,  and  a  persistent  eifort  shouhl  be  made  to  enter  the  cell  with  a  tube, 
or,  tailing  in  this,  pcnetnition  with  trocar  and  eannula  shoidd  be  made,  and 
the  eju'ity  should  be  c^irefidly  asjvi rated  and  irrigated.  As  s(K»n  as  its  patu- 
lency  is  restored  the  patient  recovers  rujjidly.  These  ciises  call  for  the  siime 
treatment  thiring  the  intervals  as  that  described  for  Class  I. 

Clash  lll.^Stthii*'tite  and  Vhroftw  ihtarrhul  and  Suppurative  Sinn^dl'iH^ 
wfth  Modtraidif  Objilnwling  *Sknost\  Tlik*ketted  3Ittcma,  itltlt  or  inthoui 
Rfif lined  DecuApng  Ptiro-mVA^oid  Debrk, — This  ehiss  of  cases  is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  post-nasal  catarrh,  and  is  nitlier  ditticult  to  diagnose 
accurately.  The  sympturus  rarely  indicate  the  latent  patht^logical  condition 
sutficiently  to  warrant  the  operative  |>rocedures  necessary  for  a  proper  diag- 
uosis  or  treatment.  In  these  eases  attempts  shouhl  be  made  to  irrigate 
through  the  natural  ojienings.  In  certain  eases  removal  of  the  anterior  end 
of  the  middle  turS>inal  facilitates  this  procedure,  and  frequently  we  are 
rewartled  with  a  cure  or  decided  relief.  It  is  taken  for  gnuited  tliat  in  all 
classc^s  of  cases  any  abnonnal  intranasal  eorulitions  should  he  rectilied. 
When  these  cases  resist  tiie  irrigatitui-treatmcnt  and  are  of  suHieient  impor- 
tance, a  <*ounter-oj>cniug  sluinld  he  made  in  the  cell-walls  and  proper  curet- 
tage and  drainage  should  he  carried  out. 

Mrs.  C,  ajrt'd  tliirty.  Acute  einpyema;  sent  for  me  to  vis^it  her.  Comjiliuned  of 
great  fain  and  fulness  wliiih  came  on  with  a  void  in  the  It^ft  jaw,  wliidi  wan  Hwolleo 
and  tendtT.  The  hialu?*  was  clof^ed  by  tumefaction  of  all  the  tissue:^  nt?ar  the  part. 
After  applying  eocain-cryHtal&(j  I  washed  out  the  antrum  throiip^h  the  natural  opening; 
muco-pU8  dfiwed  out  with  ihe  borir-jicid  scdiition;  immediate  relief  frum  the  severe 
pain  followed,  and  the  patient  grailually  recovered. 

Mi»8  L-,  aged  twenty-aix^  had  been  rtufferiug  for  several  days  from  severe  pain  jind 
oppression  iu  the  right  side  of  the  face,  with  a  wenr*ation  an  though  the  laee  and  orbital 
cavity  would  burst.  Her  septum  wa.**  deflected  with  an  ecchoiidrosia ;  the  turbinals 
were  much  .swollen,  and  trani^illnmi nation  produced  an  umbra  uurler  the  right  eye*  I  re- 
duced the  intumescent  tis^^ues  with  eocain,  and  found  the  tissues  about  the  right 
hiatus  swollen  and  ^>a  pi  Horn  a  to  us  in  appearance.  On  introducing  one  of  the  small  eat 
silver  tube«  the  cunhjied  [hh  e^i^aped  with  the  irrigating  fluid,  which  gave  her  imme- 
diate relief-  I  remi>ved  by  snare  a  fungating  papillary  growth,  al»out  three  millimeters 
in  diameter,  from  the  internal  margin  uf  the  hiatun.  After  several  irrigations  at  three 
days*  intervals  the  cavity  gradually  returned  to  a  nornnil  condition. 

Mr.  A.  W.,  aL^erl  fdurteen,  consulted  me  in  May,  1K**2.  Complained  of  fin  lus  r»\vn 
words)  '' Very  bad  discharge  fr<»m  nose  for  the  last  four  or  Ave  years,  which  con- 
sists of  pure  matter.  Hometin^efi  there  is  a  buzxing  noise  in  the  head  on  waking  in  the 
morning.  A  bad  smell  from  the  nose,''  There  had  been  a  muco-piirulent  discharge 
with  unpleasant  odor,  mrjstly  from  t!ie  right  side,  for  tlie  past  three  or  four  years, 

Rhinoscopic  examinatimj  showed  the  septum  deflected  to  the  left  with  an  ascending 
oblitiue  eecbondrrksis.  Tlie  septum  was  deflected  to  the  right  superiorly,  pressing  the 
middle  tnrbinal  body  outward  ;  pus  mixed  with  nuicus  was  issuing  fri>m  the  right 
hiatus.  He  had  excessive  hyt>ertniphy  of  all  the  tnrbinal  tissuef^,  an<i  also  of  the  third 
and  faucial  tonsils.  The  electric  light  produced  a  light  spot  beneath  the  left  eye  and 
an  umbra  beneath  the  right.  I  reduced  ihe  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinals  with  the 
electric  cautery  and  chromic  acid,  and  irrigated  the  right  antrum  thnrngh  the  natural 
opening  tw(»  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  few  months. 
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The  patient  gradually  improved,  pus  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  electric  light  produced 
the  light  spot  beneath  both  eyes. 

Class  IV. — Polypoid  Degeneration, — This  class  furnishes  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  operative  cases.  Woakes,  Bosworth,  Casselberry,  and  others 
have  well  described  them  and  their  treatment.  Large  counter-openings, 
packing,  careful  and  repeateil  curetting,  good  drainage^  and  irrigation  are 
the  essentials  for  successful  treatment. 

Class  V. — Odontic  Periostitis  and  Periodontitis^  Someiimes  Terminating  in 
Caries  and  Necrosis. — It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  offending  tooth  in 
this  class  of  cases  should  be  removed,  and,  if  the  case  be  of  long  standings 
the  cavity  should  be  opened,  carefully  curetted,  and  dressed.  Formerly, 
following  the  advice  of  many  dentists  and  surgeons  in  these  extensively 
necrosed  cases,  after  the  tooth  had  been  extracted,  I  drilled  upward  through 
the  socket ;  but  the  after-history  of  many  of  such  cases  has  caused  me  to 
regret  it.  The  principal  objectionable  features  are  :  the  distance  through  the 
bone  to  the  floor  of  the  antrum ;  the  dense  thick  tissue  of  the  gum ;  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  curetting,  the  long  walls  of  the  opening  preventing 
the  proper  play  of  the  handle  of  the  curette ;  the  easy  entrance  of  food  into 
the  antrum,  and  the  necessity  of  plugging  the  tube,  when  one  is  worn  for 
drainage,  while  eating.  I  take  it  for  gmnted  that  every  one  would  prefer 
the  lower  anterior  border  of  the  malar  ridge  for  penetration  in  all  cases 
where  the  first  molar  tooth  has  been  absent  for  some  time.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  which  I  have  met  with  is  the  decided  objection  of  the  patient  to 
losing  a  tooth. 

In  nearly  all  extensively  diseased  cases,  where  some  other  operation  was 
performed  in  place  of  the  one  through  the  malar  ridge,  the  patient  and 
myself  have  both  had  cause  to  regret  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
of  the  worst  types  of  cases  have  done  well  when  the  operation  was  properly 
made  through  the  point  of  election.  The  surgeon  has  complete  subsequent 
control  of  the  antrum,  and  can  keep  it  open  and  curette  it  at  any  time  with- 
out inconvenience  to  himself  and  with  very  little  pain  or  annoyance  to  the 
patient.  The  canine  fossa,  where  the  bone  is  very  thin,  is  the  next  point  of 
preference ;  the  main  disadvantages  are  its  distance  up  under  the  cheek  and 
the  elevation  of  the  opening  above  the  floor  of  the  antrum.  The  history 
of  the  following  cases  presents  some  of  the  difficult  problems  of  this  class 
of  cases. 

Mr.  C.  H.,  aged  twenty-five.  Presented  for  treatment,  1891.  There  was  a  historr 
of  lonp-continiied  catarrhal  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  much 
greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left,  and  a  most  unpleasant  odor  in  the  expired  breath. 
The  nostrils  were  very  disagreeably  stenosed,  the  right  more  than  the  left.  The  secre- 
tions were  muco-purulent,  excessive  in  the  mornings,  at  times  decidedly  creamy  in  color 
and  consistence,  and  leaving  more  or  lei<s  of  a  permanent  yellowish  stain  on  the  hand- 
kerchief. The  objective  symptoms  were  a  moderately  deflected  septum,  hypertrophy 
and  passive  dilation  of  turbinal  tissues,  which  I  reduced  with  electric  cautery  and 
chromic  acid.  On  certain  mornings  there  was  a  stream  of  muco-nurulent  matter 
issuing  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  right  hiatus  semilunaris,  ana  continuing  its 
course,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  inferior  turbinal  body,  to  the  naso-nharynx,  and 
not,  as  usual,  passing  over  the  inferior  turbinal  toward  the  floor  of  the  nostril. 
After  reducing  the  general  hypertrophy,  I  diagnosed  empyema  by  placing  the  electric 
light  in  the  mouth,  showing  a  very  dark  shadow  over  the  right  antrum  and  bright  spot 
undrr  the  left  eye ;  and  besides  the  corroborating  evidence  of  pus  discharged  from 
ostium  iiiaxillaris,  I  passed  a  curved  needle  through  the  antrum-wall  in  the  inferior 
meatus  after  Mikulicz's  method  and  found  pus  in  considerable  nuantity.  Irrigation 
of  the  antrum  through  the  hiatus  gave  similar  results.  He  had  splendid  teeth,  but  on 
close  inspection  the  right  second  molar  was  pale  white  in  color  and  appeared  as 
though  the  nerves  were  dead.     This  tooth  had  been  filled  with  an  amalgam  four  yean 
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previously  and  had  given  no  disturbance  since.  I  proposed  removal  of  the  tooth  and 
trephining,  but  he  refused  an  operation  in  which  he  would  lose  a  tooth.  Subsequently 
I  sent  him  to  a  dentist,  who  removed  the  filling  and  found  some  purulent  secretion  and 
offensive  gas  in  the  palatine  root;  he  treated  it  for  some  time  with  the  hope  of  arresting 
the  trouble  above,  but  without  avail,  and  the  patient  finally  consented  to  have  the  opera- 
tion performed.  Under  gas  Drs.  Bradley  and  Dixon  removed  the  tooth  and  I  tre- 
phined a  space  about  6  millimeters  in  diameter  through  the  socket.  The  antrum  was  full 
of  the  most  offensive  pus  and  gas  it  has  ever  been  mv  ill-luck  to  detect.  I  curetted 
from  the  cavity  a  great  deal  of  granulation-tissue  and  some  carious  bone,  and  after 
irrigating  the  cavity  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  packed  it  with  iodoform-gauze,  which 
remained  in  for  a  few  days.  Subsequently  I  packed  it  once  a  week^  and  there  was  very 
little  pus  or  odor  when  I  removed  the  gauze.  He  improved  steadily  for  a  few  months, 
wearing  a  gold  tube  fitted  to  a  special  plate,  and  irrigated  the  cavity  regularly ;  then 
the  hole  gradually  closed,  and  all  of  the  old-time  unfavorable  symptoms  reappeared. 
I  then  removed  a  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  antrum  and  found  extensive  granu- 
lations and  carious  bone,  which  were  carefully  curetted.  He  wore  the  rubber  tube  for 
a  long  time,  and  when  I  saw  him  last  was  in  a  very  good  condition,  the  irrigation 
bringing  away  daily  only  a  small  lump  of  mucus  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 

This  is  a  typical  case  clue  to  the  filling  of  a  tooth  before  the  pathological 
state  in  the  root  had  been  relieved. 

The  results  in  the  cases  where  I  have  penetrated  through  the  walls  of  the 
meatus  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  those  reported  by  Grant  and  other 
European  writers.  I  have  noticed  that  many  cases  under  thorough  and  care- 
ful curetting  ultimately  did  better  than  those  which  were  extensively  or  over- 
curetted,  or  those  in  which  the  curette  was  used  too  moderately.  I  have 
found  the  greatest  benefit  from  recuretting,  at  intervals  of  about  one  month, 
until  all  bare  bone  is  covered  and  granulation-tissue  cicatrized. 

CLAas  VI. — Atrophic  Rhinitis. — The  bacilli  of  atrophic  rhinitis  fre- 
quently find  a  permanent  home  in  the  sinuses.  Robertson  of  Newcastle-on- 
the-Tyne  and  Grunwald  have  dtme  some  original  and  efficient  work  in  this 
class  of  cases.  I  have  found  two  kinds  of  crises  apparently  claused  by  this 
affection :  one  in  which  the  semi-solid  putrid  debris  is  confined  in  the  cavity 
and  remains  a  causal  factor  in  keeping  up  the  condition,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  tissues  have  undergone  degenerative  changes.  Irrigations  will 
frequently  relieve  the  first ;  curetting  and  dminage  are  generally  necessary  to 
restore  the  latter. 

Class  VII. —  Tumors, — Tumors  occasionally  develop  in  these  cavities. 
Early  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  it  frequently  enables  the 
surgeon  to  save  the  patient's  life  by  timely  removal,  and  rescues  him  from  a 
condition  of  intense  pain  and  distress.  Among  the  benign  tumors  mucoceles 
and  osteomata  are  the  most  important. 

Among  the  malignant  tumors,  sarcoma  (spindle-  and  round-celled)  and 
osteosarcoma  are  the  most  common.  The  prompt  removal  of  the  superior 
maxilla  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Wyeth's  and  mine  has  apparently  cured  him  of 
an  otherwise  fatal  disease. 

The  patient  was  sent  to  me  in  February,  1894,  by  Dr.  Wyeth  for  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  right  antrum  of  Highmore.  He  had  been  troubled  with  a  diseased  tooth, 
pain  in  the  right  upper  jaw,  and  with  an  extremely  unpleasant  discharge  for  two  years. 
A  diseased  tooth  had  been  extracted.  In  August,  1892,  a  local  dentist  opened  the  antrum, 
but  the  pain  continued.  In  September,  1893,  Dr.  Wyeth  (the  patient  being  under  ether) 
opened  and  curetted  the  antrum  through  the  tooth-socket,  but  little  relief  from  the  dis- 
cnarge  was  experienced.  In  January,  1894,  Dr.  Wyeth  recuretted  the  antrum,  but  the 
unfavorable  symptoms  continued. 

In  passing  the  curette  over  the  antrum  I  noticed  a  thick  and  peculiar  lining  on  the 
antrum-walls,  which  produced  very  much  the  same  sensation  as  one  experiences  when 
scraping  a  raw  potato.  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  was  a  malignant  neoplasm,  and, 
upon  Dr.  Wyeth^s  suggestion,  a  specimen  was  sent  to  Dr.  Prudden,  who  reported  that  it 
was  a  large-celled  sarcoma.   In  March,  1894,  Dr.  Wyeth  removed  the  superior  maxillary 
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bone,  with  part  of  the  pterygoid  plate.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  aud 
seems  to  be  doing  very  well  with  an  artificial  jaw,  and  continues  in  the  practice  of  hk 
profession  as  a  lawyer.  There  remains  one  unfortunate  result :  the  continoanoe  of  % 
constant  sweetish  and  extremely  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth.  There  is  a  little 
muco-pus  issuing  at  the  point  where  the  section  of  the  naso-lachrymal  duct  was  made. 
I  saw  the  patient  in  the  summer  of  1896,  and  there  was  no  recurrence. 

Class  VIII. — Syphilis. — Gummata  frequently  develop  in  the  nasal  ynlh 
of  the  antrum.  I  had  recently  under  observation  three  cases  of  gumma 
of  the  internal  wall  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  They  did  well  under 
iodid  of  potassium  and  occasional  scraping  of  the  necrosed  bone. 

An  illustrative  case,  Mr8.S.,  aged  fifty,  applied  to  me  in  1894.  She  was  suffering  from 
such  severe  pains  in  the  left  side  of  her  head  that  she  had  only  slept  a  few  minutes  at « 
time  for  several  nights  and  da^s.  I  removed  a  d^enerated  gummatous  internal  wall 
of  the  antrum ;  found  the  cavity  extensively  diseased  and  ftilT  of  putrid  secretion  and 
tissue-debris.  Besides  local  measures  I  gave  her  iodid  of  potassium;  controlled  the 
pain  for  a  few  days  with  morphin.  She  improved  rapidly,  and  in  two  months  waa 
apparently  well. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ETHMOIDAL  CELLS. 

The  large  number  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  peculiar  latency  of  their 
affections  make  it  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  pathological  condi- 
tions and  to  adopt  a  successful  line  of  treatment.  These  cells,  in  my  expe- 
rience, are  oftener  diseased  than  any  of  the  other  cavities.  Polypoid  d^D- 
eration  is  their  most  frequent  aflFection.  The  bacteria  of  grippe  and  influena 
invade  these  cavities  and  produce  alarming  and  distressing  symptoms.  In  the 
young  suppurative  rhinitis  nearly  always  terminates  in  atrophic  rhinitis,  and 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  chronic  ethmoidal  empyema. 

Htiology. — Woakes  and  Thudicum  have  probably  done  more  than  any 
others  to  inaugurate  active  methods  of  treatment  of  these  cavities.  The 
mucosa  of  the  ethmoid  bone  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  proneness  to  watery 
infiltration,  which  if  not  relieved  will  terminate  in  a  poly|)<)id  state.  This 
condition  seems  to  aHect  all  of  the  tissues,  including  the  periosteum  and  the 
bono,  and  it  ultimately  renders  the  bones  soft  and  brittle.  Occasionally  the 
septum,  or  an  exostotic  or  ecchondrotic  growth  i)rotruding  therefrom,  so 
presses  into  the  ethmoid  or  middle  turbinated  body  as  to  close  the  natural 
openinji^s,  and  degeneration  takes  place  as  a  consequence.  In  a  few  cases 
inflaniiiiatory  and  necrotic  processes  extend  from  the  antrum  to  the  ethmoid. 
In  others  the  process  extends  from  the  frontal  sinus.  Cysts  occasionally  form 
in  OIK*  of  the  cells  and  extend  backward  and  forward,  breaking  down  the 
interrelliilar  walls,  and  finally  make  their  appearance  above  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eye,  where  the  bone  is  probably  thinnest. 

A^ain,  acuto  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  fre- 
(jiiciitly  attended  by  an  edema  which  continues  so  long  that  it  obstructs  the 
respective  openings  of  the  cells  for  several  days.  This  causes  putrefaction 
of  the  retain(f(l  secretions;  they  in  turn  irritate  or  destroy  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  eells  ;  and  pus  eitlier  discharges  through  the  normal  outlet  or  forces 
its  w:iy  by  pressing  through  it  (?)  or  through  an  artificial  oi>ening.  If  the 
})ressure  iias  been  sufficient  to  produce  necrosis,  and  if  the  drainage  has  not 
been  free,  we  have  as  a  result  chronic  thickening  witli  pus-prmlucticm,  or 
watery  edema  or  polypoid  changes.  Sy])hilis  at  times  will  form  gimimatous 
tumors,  which  in  breaking  down  present  the  a}>])earances  of  |x>ly|>oid  d^en- 
enition.  ()st<M>mata  and  malignant  tumors  in  this  region  are  occasionallv  the 
cause  of  considerable  pain  and  a  discharge  of  broken-down  tissue-proaucts. 
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Symptoms. — The  most  common  symptoms  of  ethmoid  disease  are  muco- 
purulent discharges  through  the  rhino-pharynx  and  through  the  anterior 
nares,  with  dull  and  deep-seated  pain  around  the  orbit,  frontal  region,  or  in 
the  temporal  and  occipital  regions.  In  chronic  cases  the  pain  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  retention  of  the  secretions  and  the  amount  of  periosteal 
disease.  The  chronic  cases  with  free  drainage  usually  complain  of  muco-pus 
in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  bronchi.  Acute  cases  with  stenosis  complain  of 
profound  oppressive  pain  and  fulness  throughout  the  post-orbital,  frontal,  and 
temporal  regions,  ana  usually  show  some  mental  dulness—the  patients  com- 
plaining of  a  disinclination  to  mental  activity.  In  cases  of  mucocele  the 
symptoms  are  often  very  obscure.  The  pain  in  the  ethmoid  region  and 
behind  the  eye  is  rather  constant  and  severe;  and  the  nasal  walls  of  the 
ethmoid  rarely  bulge  or  protrude  sufficiently  to  awaken  our  suspicions, 
although  ultimately  the  orbital  plate,  just  al>ove  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye, 
gives  away  and  protrudes. 

Diagnosis. — In  cases  of  acute  inflammation  and  stenosis  of  the  ethmoidal 
cells  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  save  when  it  is  inferred  from  the 
intense  subjective  symptoms.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  usually  those  of 
acute  and  infectious  rhinitis  ;  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  penetrating  into  one  of  these  cells  when  a  condition  of  acute 
empyema  exists.  Frequently  in  cases  of  grippe  the  patient  implores  the 
physician  to  cut  into  the  cells  to  relieve  the  distressing  and  almost  unbearable 
svmptoms  of  pressure.  In  chronic  cases  with  discharge  the  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult ;  but  in  cases  where  abnormal  conditions  obstruct  the  view  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  empyema  of  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells,  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  In  those  cases 
where  the  muco-purulent  discharge  flows  from  the  septal  side  of  the  bulla 
ethmoidalis,  the  evidence  that  there  is  empyema  of  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells  cannot  be  disputed.  Pus  in  the  superior  meatus  can  mean  only  one  of 
three  things — posterior  ethmoidal,  or  sphenoidal  trouble,  or  subperiosteal  bone- 
disease.  Pus  issuing  from  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  must  pass  over  the 
posterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinal  body ;  and  when  the  source  is  the 
sphenoidal  cell  it  usually  passes  behind  the  tip  and  over  the  posterior  upper 
border  of  the  choana.  Occasionally  sneezing  or  forced  blowing  of  the  nos- 
tril forces  muco-pus  into  the  upper  chambers.  In  such  cases  wiping  the 
mucus  away  and  awaiting  its  reappearance  will  decide.  The  posterior  rhino- 
scopic  mirror  is  most  valuable  in  demonstrating  muco-purulent  secretions  in 
the  superior  meatus.  The  degree  to  which  the  pathological  state  has  extended 
can  be  determined  by  the  objective  appearances,  especially  by  the  character 
of  the  pus,  muco-pus,  and  the  edematous,  polypoid,  and  sclerosed  states.  I 
have  been  able  to  confirm  ray  suspicions  on  many  occasions  when  the  irriga- 
tion-tube had  been  passed  into  the  natural  opening.  The  probe  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  membrane,  but  it  is  frequently  deceptive  con- 
cerning the  bone.  The  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  of  these  bones  is 
very  thin,  and  frequently  the  probe  feels  as  if  it  was  on  bare  or  exiK)8ed 
bone  when  it  is  in  a  fairly  normal  state.  This  has  led  many  of  our  best 
writers  into  controversy  on  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  this  region. 

Treatment. — Although  we  have  done  much  in  the  treatment  of  eth- 
moidal disease,  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  are  yet  to  be 
settled.  The  ethmoid  is  really  the  home  of  nasal  polypi ;  the  majority  of  the 
serious  cases  are  the  cause  or  consequence  of  polypi,  and  are  etiological 
features  in  the  deeper  degenerative  changes  of  tissue  and  bone.  All  peduncu- 
lated polypi  should  be  removed  by  the  wire  snare,  and  I  have  found  the  Bos- 
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worth  snare  by  far  the  best  for  this  purpose.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  well  to  pull 
out  the  polypi  after  the  wire  has  been  well  tight-enecl  around  the  pedicle;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  cut  through  the  pedicle  and  afterward 
destroy  the  small  polypi  that  grow  around  the  base.  The  profound  symp- 
toms of  pain,  shock,  and  hemorrhage  that  follow  tearing  away  great  sections 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  bone  by  traction  on  the  snare  should  contra- 
indicate  its  indiscreet  use.  Aft(>r  the  practise  of  these  methmls  in  my  cases  I 
have  never  observed  the  recurrence  of  j>olypi  in  the  space  of  the  pedicle ;  yet 
I  have  noticed  little  polypi  growing  around  the  parts,  and  that  their  growth 
continues,  being  favored  by  the  absence  of  the  larger  ones  ;  these  should  l)e 
removeil  by  some  excisor-forceps.  I  have  found  Jarvis's  to  be  the  lx?st.  In 
nearly  all  serious  ethmoidal  cases  the  question  of  removing  a  part  or  all  of  the 
middle  turbinal  l)ody  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  as  it  is  necessan* 
in  most  cases,  it  is  well  to  decide  this  (juestion  early.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
method  of  tearing  this  bone  away  with  forceps,  as  advocated  by  some  earlier 
writers,  because  the  membranous  tissues  that  pass  through  the  cribriform  plate 
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with  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  extend  downward  over  the  miihlle  turbinated 
bone,  are  (juite  tough,  and  souH'tinies  they  are  torn  loose  from  the  l)one  up  to 
tli<'  plate  instead  of  breaking  off  where  the  middle  turbinated  binly  jciins  the 
ethmoidal  bone.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  the  most  feasible  pn»ceilun* 
to  be  that  of  making  a  section  with  nasid  clippers  or  scissoi*s  through  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  The  I>osworth  wire  snare?  with  small  cannula  will 
remove  the  anterior  and  post<Tior  sections  readily  and  effectively,  with  little 
disturbance  to  the  membranes  of  the  j>arts  above.  DeflcK'ted  septa,  narnjw 
nostrils,  and  hemorrhageare  the  chief  <litliculties  to  be  (»vercome.  The  fl<.K>rs 
of  these  cells  can  be  penetrated  with  shoulder-protected  drills  and  tn»phincs 
with  very  little  danger  to  the  neighboring  parts.     The  antero-j)osterior  nasid 
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«Sreor-forceps,  a  cut  uf  wliieh  I  present,  has  been  extremely  valuable  for 
enlarging  these  opeiiiiigs  ami  tivr  removing  t!ie  Htxtrs  of  the  eells.  The 
[latient  rtirely  experience's  disiigreeahle  resnltn,  save  in  the  ensca  where  the 
caneellate<l  parts  of  the  ethnioi*!  Innie  liavt  been  eut  into.  The  small  malle- 
able eLl^ettc^^  are  extremely  valuable  in  ren^ovintr  pn^^,  potyi)Sj  and  gniniilation- 
t issue.  When  the  holes  are  large  t»riough  the  cells  usually  drain  so  well  that 
it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  tlieni  at  stated  intervals  only.     When  the  process 
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extendi  far  up  into  the  little  cells  ai)ove  the  urhital  cavity,  or  in  some  of  the 
recessc^s  under  the  erauiurn,  the  results  of  treatment  are  not  sc»  satisfactory.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  advautageous  to  Ireely  spray  tiu^  nose  two  or  tliree  times 
a  day  wutb  a  pre  pa  nit  ion  of  liquid  alliolene  4  oz.,  carbolic  acid,  eucalyptolj  and 
menthol,  ira  10  grains ;  this  is  usually  very  soothing  and  benelieial.  In  the 
suppurative  cases  T  use  the  nasal  douclie,  1  quart  of  warm  water,  1  teas|toon- 
ful  of  salt,  ^  drachm  of  carbnlic  aci<l,  applie<l  by  a  fouutain-syringe  through  ^ 
the  narrower  nostril  ;  with  oecasioual  iusutflations  of  l>orie  acid,  aristol,  and 
iodoform.  Bc»sworth  reptuts  most  remarkable  results  from  drilling  into  these 
ojivi ties  wit li  an  ordinary  burr  and  braiking  down  the  intracellidar  walls; 
and  I  believe  that  he  accomplishes  this  entirely  by  the  sense  of  touch  and 
appreciation  of  distances  nud  directions  fnun  the  anterior  nares. 

As  to  results,  regarded  from  the  stand jjoiut  of  the  subjective  symptoms, 
about  tliree-fourths  of  my  cthnuutlal  iras(^s  are  apparently  well  ;  luit  on 
inspecting  them,  in  tlie  majority  of  eiiscs,  a  small  cpiantity  of  pus  and  muc<i- 
pus  can  he  seen  either  in  the  nose  or  issuing  from  the  natuml  or  artificial 
openings.  This  increases  in  winter,  and  is  very  much  diminislie^l  in  the 
sunamer  time. 

DISEASES   or   THE    FRONTAL    SINUSES. 

The  frontal  sinuses  develop  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  apparently  are 
the  extension  of  the  ethmoid  cells  into  the  fnuital  bone.     They  are  mucJi 
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more  frequently  diseased  than  is  generally  suspected,  and  many  supra-orbital 
headaches  are  due  to  trouble  in  these  cavities.  Improved  methods  of  inspect- 
ing the  region  of  the  opening  of  the  infundibulum  and  the  use  of  silver 
irrigation-tubes  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  their  pathology,  and 
have  led  to  procedures  that  have  indisputably  relieved  the  morbid  condi* 
tions. 

Btiology. — Polypoid  or  myxomatous  degeneration  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  diseased  conditions  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
observation.  Of  nine  frontal  sinuses  which  I  have  opened  externally,  seven 
had  polypi  within  the  cavity  and  one  had  fronto-ethmoid  necrosis.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  cases  with  polypi  in  the  region  of  the  infundibulum,  and 
evidently  extending  up  into  the  frontal  sinus,  which  were  operated  upon  per 
nasi  and  carefully  treated.  These  cases  have  improved  under  drainage,  but  aid 
not  seem  to  get  entirely  well.  I  have  had  one  case  of  osteoma.  I  have  seen 
a  few  cases  of  syphilitic  invasion  resulting  in  necrosis.  Parasites  sometimes 
invade  this  cavity,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
as  by  the  screw-worm  or  larva  of  the  compaomyia  mascdlariay  cases  of  which 
have  been  so  well  reported  by  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

Symptoms. — Pain  above  the  eyes  and  through  the  frontal  bone  is  the 
almost  constant  subjective  symptom  of  frontal-sinus  disease ;  this  is  fre- 
quently made  worse  by  bending  the  head  forward  and  downward.  In  cases  of 
complete  stenosis  of  the  infundibulum  the  pain  is  very  great,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  oppression  and  suffering  are  profound.  In  the  chronic  cases,  where 
the  nose  is  not  occluded  by  deflection  or  hypertrophy,  muco-pus  can  be  seen 
at  the  very  uppermost  end  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  hiatus  semilunaris,  rather 
anterior  to  the  bulla  ethmoidalis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  can  frequently  be  inferred  from  the  constant 
pain,  tenderness,  and  discharge  in  the  region  of  the  middle  meatus,  but  the 
only  infallible  test  is  the  demonstration  that  pus  really  comes  from  the 
cavity.  The  silver  irrigation-tube  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
means  of  attaining  this  evidence ;  although  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in 
operating  when  the  subjective  symptoms  indicate  frontal  sinus  trouble  and 
when  the  objective  conditions  demonstrate  that  there  is  pus  in  the  infundib- 
ulum and  the  anterior  cells.  Tenderness  to  deep  pressure,  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, and  failure  of  transillumination  (see  Plate  14)  furnish  auxiharv 
evidence. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  as  regards  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  the 
'excessiv^e  discharge,  is  very  good  indeed  if  we  secure  and  maintain  good 
drainage  from  the  cavity ;  but  in  many  cases  life  is  jeopardized  on  account 
of  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  an  external  operation. 

Treatment. — In  acute  cases  with  complete  stenosis  of  the  infundib- 
ulum the   region  of  the    nasal   opening   of   the   infundibulum   should  be 


Fio.  593.— Irrigation-tube. 


thoroughly  cocainized  and  an  attempt  made  to  enter  the  infundibulum  with 
a  silver  irrigation-tube — a  cut  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  593.  In  several 
cases  I  have  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  gas  and  pus  and  in  equalizing  the 
external  and  internal  atmospheric  pressure.  It  may  not  be  necessarj'  to 
enter  the  frontal  sinus  in  all  the  cases,  as  the  relief  seems  to  be  scoureil 
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after  the  manner  of  that  prochiced  by  the  Eustachian  catheter  in  tympanic 
troubles,     Tiie  following  case  illustrates  a  brilliant  result  obtained  by  this 

method. 

The  patient  ^ent  for  me;  I  foimd  him  ahiioat  in  a  8tute  of  collapse  and  in  great 
a^ony.  He  had  been  suifering  for  several  days  with  inteiine  pain,  together  with  a  full 
feeling  in  the  right  frontal  sinu;*.  I  sprayed  the  nostril  with  cocain  and  applied  it  on 
cotton.  The  hiatus  anil  infundihulu in  were  very  much  swulleii;  the  middle  turbinal 
body  was  nioderateiy  ^o.  I  piLsjs*'d  a  tube  into  the  in  fundi  bnlum  and  injected  gently 
but  firmly  a  borated  solution  ;  a  gUf^h  i^fpus  and  ottensive  gas  followe<l»  with  immediate 
eesaation  of  the  sevi^re  Bymptoius.  The  muco- purulent  discharge  continued  for  a  few 
weeks»  but  the  patient  recovered  completely. 

When  relief  of  the  retainetl  pus  cannot  he  secure<l  through  the  nose,  im\\ 
wheu  the  subjective  symptoms  are  pnifoiind,  an  externiil  (opening  shoul<l  be 
made  without  delay  by  makiug  an  incision  extend ing  from  tlie  center  line  of 
the  tV>reliead  and  on  a  level  with  and  through  the  eyebrow^  or  above  it,  out- 
ward to  within  two  millirueters  of  the  supra-orbital  notch.  A  small  lude,  6 
<jr  8  millimeters  in  diameter,  stiould  be  chiselled  throngli  the  bone  (Fig.  544)^ 
the  t^avity  carefully  cleansed  and  inspeete<I,  and  afterwanl  a  probe  or  bougie 
should  be  passed  thnmgh  the  obstructwl  infundibuliuu  into  the  nose.  1^ 
deemed  expe^lie^t,  one  of  tlie  silver  retention'tubes  can  be  kept  in  and  the 
external  wound  closed.  Subsequent  irrigation  can  be  easily  carried  out 
thnuigh  the  tube  in  the  nose. 

The  two  chief  ciuisf derations  in  the  treatment  of  tlie  ehrouie  cases  are  : 
First,  the  removal  t>f  the  pathologicjtl  tissues  and  their  prtKhicts.  Second, 
the  securing  and  m:iintenan<^e  of  pnvpcr  fronto-na<al  drainage. 

On  account  of  the  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  frontal  sinns  and  infun- 
dihiduni,  the  procedure  that  would  be  successful  in  one  case  woidd  not  \m  so 
in  another  with  the  same  pathoiogitxd  eonditifms.  The  seleetion  of  a  place 
ftp  makiug  the  incision  and  chiselling  through  the  bone  is  a  very  impt^rtant 
one,  and  the  more  I  operate  the  more  I  am  (*ouvineed  that  a  small  opening 
shouhl  be  matle  just  above  the  supra-orbital  ridge,  close  to  the  metlian  line; 
it  should  then  be  extended  upward  and  <uitward  for  a  sufficient  distance  to 
make  an  aperture  about  8  to  10  millimeters  in  diameter.  The  direction  of 
the  chiselling  will  be  determined  by  the  jKvsitiou  td*  the  divi<Iing  wall  of  the 
sinuses.  If  none  of  the  ridge  is  removed  we  have  very  little  resulting 
depression  ;  and  the  great  advantage  is  securc<l  of  being  aide  to  trephine, 
chisel,  and  insjyect  the  Hoor  of  the  sinus,  tlie  infundibulum,  and  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells,  througli  wltich,  in  my  opini*uij  it  is  al>S4jlutely  necessary  to 
make  a  free  drain  way  int4i  the  nose.  In  tlie  other  operation  which  T  have 
performed  (piite  frequently,  and  which  seems  Ijcst  in  caM^s  w  lie  re  the  wound 
is  intended  to  l>e  left  open  and  pucked  for  any  length  id'  time,  it  is  very 
diificult  to  chisel,  trephine,  and  [>roi>erly  enlarge  the  infundilndum  thnmgh 
the  hole  in  tliis  below  the  snpranirbital  riilge-space  ;  althnugh  in  a  few  cases 
I  have  reunn'ed  the  ant*'rior  wall  (hjwn  to  the  nasjd  |>rrMMJss  <if  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  and  succeeded  in  making  a  partially  s^itisfactor)'  and  |)cr- 
nmnent  o|:K?ning  into  the  nose  (Fig,  51M),  Luc  has  evidently  grjisped  the 
most  practical  idea  that  has  yet  been  presented — ^that  is,  to  close  the  external 
w< mud  at  once  alter  tiaving  made  a  large  ripening  through  the  fronto-nasfd 
canal  and  inserted  a  large  silver  drainage-tube.  The  after-trentment  of  these 
erases  consists  of  irrig;iting  the  cavity  througfi  the  tid>c  for  three  or  fijur  weeks^ 
and  then  until  the  discharges  cease,  eontinuing  the  irrigntion  thrraigh  the  patu- 
lous canal  which  had  lieen  created  l>y  the  ttjbe. 

In  seven  eases  with  severe  and  prohuiged  disease  of  the  frontal  sinus  I 
opened  nine  of  the  sinuses.     One  of  the  sinuses  was  obliterated  by  {kicking 
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for  nine  months,  but  there  was  a  resulting  depression.  The  patient  is 
entirely  relieved  of  the  original  symptoms.  In  one  of  the  polypoid  cases 
the  frontal  sinus  was  opened  by  the  infra-orbital-ridge  methoa,  packed  and 
curetted ;  the  necrosed  bone  was  scraped,  and  this  cicatrized  over.  The 
patient  made  a  complete  recovery,  and  the  sinus  has  been  well  since  the 
closure  of  the  external  wound.  In  another  case  of  fronto-ethmoidal  abscess 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  was  drilled  and  chiselled  away : 
almost  all  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  was  removed^  uie 


Fig.  594.— Operation  beneath  the  supra-orbital  ridge,  before  upper  section  has  been  stitched :  intended 
for  external  drainage  (author's  specimen). 

cavity  was  scraped,  irrigated,  and  drained  with  a  tube,  and  the  sinus  seems 
to  have  been  in  good  condition  ever  since.  Some  of  the  cases  were  troubled 
with  acute  swelling  and  retention,  and  the  scar-tissue  was  reincised  with 
immediate  relief.  Three  of  the  cases  operated  ujK)n  by  the  same  method 
remained  in  apparently  good  condition  up  to  six  months  or  one  year ;  but  in 
each  one  of  them,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  extreme  pain  occurred,  with 
swelling  in  the  sinus ;  the  infundibulum  seemed  to  be  closed,  this  being  the 
result  of  acute  cold.  Silver  tubes  were  introduced  through  the  infundibuli 
and  the  accumulation  of  degenerating  mucus  and  pus  dislodged.  The 
patients  improved  at  once,  and  subsequent  irrigation  brought  away  only 
clear  fluid.  At  times  these  patients  discharge  a  mucus  from  these  cavities, 
which  seems  to  be  of  a  catarrhal  and  transitory  nature. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SPHENOIDAL  CELLS. 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammations  of  the  sphenoidal  cells  accompany  or  are 
conseciuont  upon  acute  rhinitis,  especially  in  cases  due  to  infection.  Polypi 
are  frecjuently  the  cause  of  chronic  disease  within  the  cell.  Syphilis  com- 
monly affects  the  cell-wall  with  a  gummatous  deposit.  Ethmoidal  mucocele 
will  occasionally  break  through  the  dividing  wall.  Tumors  occasionally 
develop  in  or  extend  into  the  cavities. 

Sytnptoms. — The  subjective  symptoms  of  acute  inflammations  of  the 
sphenoidal  sinuses  are  headache  and  a  full,  heavy  feeling  over  and  behind  the 
eyes.  In  the  cases  of  chronic  suppuration,  the  subjective  symptoms  are  deep- 
seated  |mins  in  the  orbital,  temporal,  and  occipital  regions,  feelings  of  depres- 
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gion  and  oppression^  discharge  of  pus  or  muco-pus  over  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  sphenoidal  cell  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  turbinal 
body,  and  disturbances  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  objective  symptoms  are 
hyperplastic  edema  of  the  nasal  mucosa  covering  the  cell,  discharge  of  pus, 
muco-pus,  polypi,  and  pharyngitis  sicca,  due  to  destruction  of  the  epithelium 
by  the  pus,  which  flows  constantly  over  the  post-pharyngeal  wall. 

Pathology. — ^The  osseous  modification  and  changes  in  the  vitality  of  the 
bone  occur  in  those  sphenoidal  cases  in  which  the  mucosa  has  undergone 
polypoid  degeneration,  the  bone  becoming  brittle  and  losing  much  of  its 
cohesive  quality.  In  neglected  syphilitic  cases,  necrosis  of  the  bone  or  soft 
tissues  always  follows  the  gummatous  process.  The  chronic  suppurative 
cases  with  stenosis  of  the  normal  opening  are  usually  protracted  by  the  irri- 
tating qualities  of  the  degenerating  products. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  comparatively  easy  in  those  cases  where 
the  nasal  fossae  are  not  seriously  obstructed  by  septum  deflections  and  the 
throat  is  tolerant  enough  to  permit  posterior  rhinoscopy.  The  obstruction  in 
many  cases  is  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinal  body;  its  early 
removal  \vill  facilitate  matters  greatly.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  pus 
can  be  seen  flowing  from  the  normal  opening,  which  is  situated  above  the 
superior  turbinal  body  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  anterior  sphenoidal 
wall.  An  irrigaticm-tube  passed  through  the  opening  will  confirm  the  pro- 
visional diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Since  surgeons  have  adopted  the  method  of  making  a  large 
opening  of  8  to  10  millimeters  in  diameter  into  this  sinus,  the  prognosis  is 
much  more  favorable. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Empyema.— The  treatment  of  chronic 
empyema  is  essentially  surgical.  Much  annoyance  and  delay  in  the  favorable 
progress  of  these  cases  will  be  avoided  by  removing  the  posterior  half  of  the 
middle  turbinal  body  as  a  first  step  in  the  operation,  as  it  almost  always 
lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  operative  field.  In  my  experience  the  most 
simple  and  satisfactory  procedure  for  the  removal  of  the  middle  turbinal 
body  is  carried  out  by  cutting  into  its  middle  section  with  the  nasal  clippers 
(Fig.  592),  placing  the  wire  of  the  Bosworth  snare  in  the  cut  and  over  the 
posterior  end,  and  by  firm  traction  removing  the  whole  posterior  half.     In 


Fig.  5©5.— Rongeur  for  opening  sphenoid  sinuses,  eto. 


certain  cases  a  long  and  rather  small  silver  probe  can  be  passed  through  the 
normal  opening  of  the  sinus,  and  this  can  he  followed  with  some  form  of 
gouge  or  curette.     Usually  it  is  best  to  enter  the  sinus  about  ^^  to  ^  inch 
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below  the  normal  opening,  and  about  3  or  4  millimeters  externally  to  the 
septum.  The  wall  is  usually  thin  at  this  spot,  and  the  only  objection  is  the 
probability  of  wounding  the  naso-palatine  nerve  and  the  spheno-palatine  artery, 
which  traverse  the  bone  near  this  region.  After  the  opening  has  been  made,  it 
is  well  to  pass  in  one  of  the  smallest  size  antero-posterior  nasal  clippers  (Fig. 
595),  and  cut  out  the  wall  upward  and  laterally ;  the  instrument  cuts  after 
the  manner  of  a  rongeur  forceps.  When  the  blood  is  wiped  away  the  sinus 
can  be  easily  observed  and  the  pathological  state  rather  definitely  determined. 
In  my  experience  polyps  have  been  found  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  It 
is  well  to  curette  them  away  very  gently  and  carefully,  for  any  tearing  of  the 
upper  walls  might  bring  on  intracranial  trouble.  I  have  noticed  diseased 
conditions  rapidly  improve  under  simple  drainage  and  careful  attention.  The 
tendency  of  all  these  openings,  even  when  large  enough  to  admit  the  little 
finger,  is  to  close,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  they  become 
occluded.  They  then  require  a  second  excision  of  the  contracting  membrane. 
The  syphilitic  have  given  me  more  trouble  than  the  polypoid  cases,  because  of 
extension  of  the  necrosis  into  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Tumors  occur 
sometimes  in  the  sphenoid ;  but  they  usually  originate  in  the  fibrous  tissues 
of  the  rhino-pharynx  or  in  sarcomatous  degenerations  of  the  ethmoid,  and 
extend  through  the  wall  into  the  cell.  Certain  types  of  infectious  or  septic 
rhinitis  invade  this  cavity  and  produce  a  diseased  state  of  the  mucosa,  whidi 
in  turn  generates  a  putrid  product,  and  this  product  acts  as  a  perpetual  nidus 
for  new  reinfecting  material.  Proper  opening  of  the  sinus  and  curettage, 
followed  by  antiseptic  irrigation,  usually  cures  the  case  or  affords  decided 
relief. 

Sphenoidal  Cases. — In  two  of  my  sphenoidal  cases  the  symptoms  were 
so  severe  that  death  was  anticipated.  The  anterior  walls  were  punctured,  and 
after  breaking  through  with  a  gouge  the  antero-posterior  clippers  were  used 
to  enlarge  the  opening.  The  cavities  were  curetted,  and  the  patients  im- 
proved at  once  and  steadily.  These  openings  gradually  closed,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  or  eight  months  had  to  be  re-excised  ;  this  brought  about  imme- 
diate relief  from  the  severe  symptoms  which  had  returned.  I  noticed  in  the 
latter  cutting  of  the  bone  that  it  had  become  much  harder  than  it  was  orig- 
inally. One  sy])hilitic  case,  which  is  under  observation  at  the  present  time, 
is  apparently  well  in  a  subjective  sense,  save  for  a  certain  amount  of  post- 
nasal catarrh  ;  and  I  can  detect  dead  bone,  which  extends  from  the  rostrum 
of  the  vomer  into  the  sphenoid.  I  have  been  gradually  removing  this 
necrosed  bone  at  intervals  with  a  drill  which  excavates  laterally. 
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TRACHEA. 
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ACUTE  OATABBHAL  LABTNOITIS. 

GuERSANT  first  clearly  described  the  simple  form  of  this  disease.  The 
disease-process  consists  of  a  very  mild  non-aangerous  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  not  absolutely  confined  to  any  age,  but 
usually  occurring  in  adults,  and  may  run  on  to  a  chronic  condition. 

Ktiology. — It  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  idiopathic  or  the  result  of 
some  direct  and  known  irritation.  Its  principal  causation  is  the  process 
known  as  "catching  cold,"  grafted  upon  an  already  slight  and  possibly 
chronic  hyperemia  or  congestion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx. 
Occurring  primarily  in  the  larynx,  this  disease  is  extremely  rare.  Indeed, 
Bosworth  considers  it  as  invariably  secondary  to  an  inflammation  in  some 
other  portion  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  The  irritation  caused  by  inhal- 
ing air  not  properly  warmed  and  moistened  or  filled  with  particles  of  dust ; 
irritating  vapors,  such  as  chlorin,  bromin,  sulphur,  ammonia,  tobacco-smoke, 
etc.,  predispose  to  chronic  change ;  and  the  stimulus  of  cold  produces  the 
acute  condition.  In  early  life,  frequent  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  pharyngitis, 
and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  predispose  to  attacks  of  this 
disease;  while  in  later  life  some  chronic  process  in  the  nose  or  naso-pharynx 
is  frequently  found.  On  account  of  the  greater  exposure,  it  occurs  most 
frequently  in  men. 

Patholos;y. — The  changes  in  this  disease  are  entirely  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  acute  catarrhal  inflammations  of  all  mucous  membranes.  There 
is  at  first  dilatation  with  engorgement  of  the  blood-veasels  and  arrest  of  secre- 
tion from  the  muciparous  glands ;  later  there  follows  a  serous  and  mucous 
hypersecretion.  The  greatest  swelling  is  found  where  the  membrane  is  most 
lax — at  the  arytenoid  commissure  and  subglottic  region. 

Symptoms. — Changes  in  the  voice  are  chiefly  noted.  It  may  be  hoarse, 
dulled,  or  entirely  lost ;  phonation  may  be  slightly  painful  and  labored ;  there 
may  be  slight  dryness,  roughne&s,  or  tenderness  of  the  throat,  accompanied 
by  a  tickling  sensation.  The  cough,  when  present,  is  dry,  harsh,  and  painful. 
Except  in  young  children  there  is  rarely  any  interference  with  respiration. 

Diagnosis. — Changes  in  the  voice  and  the  metallic  cough  will  indicate 
the  seat  of  disease.  The  laryngoscope  will  reveal  in  mild  cases  the  enlarged 
blood-vessels  scattered  over  the  mucous  membrane,  and  especially  noticeable 
on  the  cords,  commissure,  and  ventricular  bands ;  in  severe  cases  the  mem- 
brane may  be  pink  or  deep  red  in  color,  and  there  may  be  small  localized 
hemorrhages.  When  swelling  is  noticeable  the  function  of  the  cords  may 
be  interfered  with,  resulting  in  aphonia.     Infiltration  of  the  muscles  inter- 
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feres  with  proper  adduction.  The  rise  in  temperature  is  very  slight^  rarely 
exceeding  100°  F. 

The  disease  runs  a  course  lasting  from  five  to  ten  days  and  ends  in  reao- 
lution.     It  is  of  importance  chiefly  to  singers  and  public  speakers. 

Treatment. — The  whole  upper  air-tract  should  be  considered  in  treat- 
ing this  disease.  In  the  early  stages  direct  local  applications  should^  perhaps, 
be  avoided.  The  inhalation  of  steam^  medicated  with  the  oil  of  pine,  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin  or  the  oil  of  eucalyptus,  with  the  wet  pack  locally, 
should  be  sufficient.  The  use  of  oil-sprays  is  of  unquestioned  service. 
Later  in  the  disease  we  may  try  the  direct  application  of  astringents,  such 
as  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  2  per  cent,  solutions),  menthol,  or  some  preparation 
of  tannin  or  iron.  To  relieve  the  cough  a  mild  dose  of  codein  may  be 
prescribed.  The  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  (30  to 
40  grains)  will,  at  times,  very  rapidly  control  the  disease. 

ACUTE  OATABBHAL  LABTNOITIS  IN  OHILDBEN. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  childhood  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
possesses  a  greater  number  of  vessels  and  lymphatics  than  later  in  life,  and 
that  the  tissues  are  less  resistant  and  more  relaxed.  In  consequence,  there 
are  some  differences,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  in  the  disease  as  occurring 
in  childhood.  When  the  disease  develops  in  early  life,  certain  characteristic 
features  are  noticeable  in  relation  to  the  anatomical  region  attacked.  Ac- 
cording as  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  region  above  or  below  the  vocal  cords 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  may  divide  the  disease 
for  clinical  study  into  supraglottic  and  subglottic  laryngitis.  We  may  meet 
either  of  these  conditions  up  to  about  fourteen  years,  although  a  very  lai^ 
percentage  of  the  cases  will  be  encountered  before  the  fourth  year. 

Acute  Supraglottic  I/Oryngitis. — This  runs  a  course  verj-  similar 
to  that  of  the  simple  catarrhal  laryngitis  of  adults,  and  may  be  considered 
as  identical  with  it.  There  is,  indeed,  somewhat  greater  tenderness  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  and  in  very  rare  cases  there  may  be  verj^  slight 
dyspnea.  There  is  the  usual  morbid  predisposing  cause  to  be  found  in  the 
naso-pharyn^eal  region,  and  the  common  exciting  cause  of  exposure  and 
"  taking  cold."  Its  course  is  short,  rarely  lasting  more  than  ten  days.  It 
is  very  mild  in  character  and  resolves  naturally.  It  may  be  necessarj'  to 
differentiate  it  from  a  slight  croupous  laryngitis.  This  may  be  done  by 
observing  the  suddenness  of  the  onset  of  the  latter  disease  and  its  steadily 
progressive  course. 

Subglottic  I/aryugiti8 ;  False  Croup ;  Millar's  Asthma ;  I/aryu- 
gitis  Stridulosa. — The  entire  surface  of  the  larynx  is  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  this  form  of  inflammation,  but  the  intensity  of  the  process  is  much 
greater  in  the  tissues  below  the  vocal  cords.  The  mucous  and  submucous 
connective  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  and  swollen,  leading  to  more  or  less 
dyspiK'a. 

Etiologry. — There  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  tendency  to  this  disease. 
Heredity  seems  to  be  associated  with  it.  8(»veral  children  in  the  same  family 
or  families  closely  related  will  suffer  from  re}>eated  attacks.  Strumous 
children  are  predispostnl  to  it,  aiid  those  with  an  abnormally  large  and  active 
lymphatic  system.  Gerhardt  insists  that  the  chief  predis|>osing  cause  will  be 
found  al)ove,  in  enlarged  tonsils  or  other  obstructions  in  the  air-passages. 
Whil(»  this  may  undoubtedly  influence  any  dis<'asti  of  the  larynx,  no  close 
causiitive  connection  can  be  found  associated  with  this  particular  form  of 
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laryngitis.     The  exciting  cause  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
class. 

According  to  Sappey  {AncuUmiie  Descriptive,  1868,  vol.  ii.  p.  869),  the  very 
abundant  lymphatic  supply  found  in  this  region  in  children  explains  the 
marked  and  at  times  extreme  swelling  found  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  pathological  condition  is  more  or  less  stenosis  from  the  crowding  forward 
of  the  congested  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane  by  the  engorged  lymphatics. 

Symptoms. — There  will  be  some  prodromal  symptoms  sufficiently  severe 
to  indicate  marked  systemic  disturbance — the  general  feeling  of  malaise,  severe 
or  slight  headache,  the  accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  temperature 
increased  to  100°  or  101°  F.  The  voice,  at  first  hoarse,  rapidly  becomes  shrill 
and  metallic,  and  phonation  may  be  very  painful.  A  croupy  cough  sets  in 
early,  and  is  of  a  harsh,  dry,  barking  nature.  Even  after  phonation  is 
entirely  suspended  this  cough  retains  its  characteristic  sound,  proving  quite 
conclusively  that  it  is  produced  by  the  dry,  swollen  tissues  below  the  cords. 
This  process  is  similar  to  inflammations  of  other  mucous  membranes,  and 
after  a  period  of  variable  length,  usually  two  or  three  days,  the  mucous  secre- 
tion is  resumed,  the  cough  becomes  softer  and  less  irritating,  and  there  is 
some  little  frothy  expectoration.  During  the  day  the  symptoms  are  invariably 
less  severe,  while  at  night  exacerbations  occur  that  have  a  seemingly  alarming 
import.  The  child,  somewhat  relieved  by  the  restful  day,  falls  into  a  calm  and 
easy  sleep.  This  may  continue  several  hours,  when  he  suddenly  awakens  in 
a  violent  and  agonizing  struggle  for  breath.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  lips 
purple,  the  nails  blue,  and  every  muscle  tense  and  contracted — all  of  tlie 
characteristic  symptoms  of  marked  dyspnea.  These  serious  symptoms  may 
continue  for  half  an  hour  or  longer ;  finally  the  child  succeeds  in  coughing 
up  a  quantity  of  inspissated  mucus  and  the  attack  subsides.  A  peri<>i  oi 
relief  and  rest  will  follow  for  a  few  hours,  when  the  child  again  wakens  in  a 
similar  paroxysm.  These  exacerbations  occur  only  at  night  and  separated  by 
periods  of  complete  remission  of  dyspnea.  Usually  there  will  be  from  four 
to  eight  of  these  violent  seizures  during  the  progreas  of  the  disease.  The 
question  of  muscular  spasm  is  a  mooted  point.  That  true  spasm  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles  is  a  prominent  factor  in  these  seizures  is  asserted  by  Rilliet 
and  Serthez,^  D'Espine  and  Picot,^  J.  Lewis  Smith,'  and  Gottstein;*  while 
Bk)sworth,*  Rauchfuss,*  and  Dehio  claim  that  muscular  spasm  plays  no 
important  part,  and  if  it  occur  is  purely  incidental.  Probably  the  principal 
cause  is  the  swelling,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  dried 
mucus  acting  as  an  irritant  foreign  body ;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  same 
irritation  produces  a  certain  amount  of  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

There  is  a  persistence  of  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing  throughout 
the  attack,  but  only  at  night  do  the  paroxysms  become  sufficiently  severe  to 
occasion  distress.  During  the  remissions  a  slight  inspiratory  murmur,  higher 
in  pitch,  will  be  heard.  On  succeeding  nights  the  paroxysm  will  recur  at 
about  the  same  hour  as  the  first,  although,  as  a  rule,  with  diminished  severity. 

Diagrnosis. — Though  difficult  and  often  impossible,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  examine  the  parts  with  the  laryngoscopic  mirror.  When  a  view  is 
secured  the  mucous  membrane  appears  inflamed  and  engorged,  while  pro- 
truding between  the  vocal  cords  will  be' seen  the  rounded  swollen  masses  of 
the  subglottic  tissues.  These  are  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  cords  and  the  tis- 
sues above.     Differentiation  must  be  made  between  this  condition  and  mem- 

1  Maladies  des  Enfants,  1853,  p.  351.  '  Moladiu  de  rEMancU,  1884«  p.  612, 

*  Diaeaaes  of  Children,  Phila.,  1890,  p.  646.       «  Dm  KrwuL  dm  KMm^ea,  1892,  p.  80. 

•  N<m  and  Throal,  p.  504.  •  fibncttiidkd^  KSmi^KHmkheUm,  1878,  p.  116. 
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branous  croup,  diphtheria,  foreign  bodies,  and  perichondritis.  In  both  mem- 
branous croup  and  diphtheria  there  is  much  greater  systemic  disturbance; 
the  temperature  ranges  higher,  the  cough  is  less  marked  and  not  so  severe,  the 
disease  is  progressive,  and  is  not  characterized  by  nocturnal  exacerbations 
with  almost  complete  remissions ;  also  the  false  membrane  can  ^nerally  be 
seen  in  situ  or  attached  to  surrounding  tissues.  A  foreign  body  may  give 
rise  to  many  of  the  symptoms  of  acute  subglottic  laryngitis ;  but  the  history, 
together  with  an  examination  by  means  of  either  the  mirror  or  the  index 
finger,  will  generally  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  Perichondritis  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  more  difficult  to  exclude ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope 
the  irregular  nodulated  swellings,  generally  unilateral,  can  be  seen  and  easuy 
recognized. 

The  disease  runs  a  course  of  from  six  to  twelve  days,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
dangerous,  a  fatal  termination  being  very  rare. 

Treatment. — The  general  health  of  the  patient  should  be  considered. 
The  strumous,  lymphatic  child,  subject  to  attacks  of  croup,  should  be  toned 
up  with  syrup  of  the  iodid  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  The  passages  above 
should  be  looked  after  with  care  and  relieved  if  found  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition. During  an  attack  the  child  should  be  confined  in  a  warm  and 
moisture-saturated  atmosphere ;  the  bowels  should  be  acted  on  by  repeated 
small  doses  of  calomel ;  while  internally  the  ammonias  and  small  doses  of  an 
opiate  should  be  administered  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  mucus  and  to 
allay  the  irritating  and  exhausting  cough.  During  the  acute  paroxysms  at 
night  every  effort  should  be  made  to  soften  and  expel  the  dried  mucus 
and  to  moisten  and  soothe  the  dry,  irritable,  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane. 
With  this  end  in  view  we  may  use  a  hot  bath,  steam-inhalations,  or  hot 
fomentations,  and  these  failing,  excite  free  emesis  by  tickling  the  fauces  with 
the  finger  or  a  brush,  or  by  administering  an  emetic,  such  as  ipecac  If  the 
attack  is  extremely  severe  or  there  is  dangerous  dyspnea,  inhalations  of 
ether  or  amyl  nitrite  may  be  given,  the  O'Dwyer  tube  introduced,  or  the 
trachea  may  be  opened. 

ACUTE  PHLEaMONOUS  OB  EDEMATOUS  LABTNOITIS. 

Much  confusion  in  classificxition  is  encountered  in  the  literature  of  this 
disease.  Cohen  ^  descrii>es  edema  and  acute,  chronic,  infraglottic,  and  hem- 
orrhagic edematous  laryngitis  ;  while  the  different  forms  of  the  disease  are 
divided  by  Mackenzie  -  into  typical,  contiguous,  and  consecutive  edematous 
laryngitis.  Ziomssen  ^  recognizes  only  one  form,  laryngitis  phlegmonosa; 
while  Gottstein  *  and  Sohrottor^  describe  acute  and  chronic  submucous  lan'n- 
gitis  and  acute  and  chronic  edematous  laryngitis.  Browne^  acknowledges 
only  acute  and  chronic;  inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissues. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  hi^h  temperature  and  other  acute  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  renders  this  disease  clearly  divisible  into  two  general  forms — 
acut(j  phlegmonous  laryngitis  and  simple  edematous  laryngitis.  The  occur- 
rence of  either  form  is  rare,  the  latter  especially  so. 

Acute  Phlegmonous  I/aryngitis. — This  is  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  to  which  is  added  e<lema  due  to  serous 
effusion.     The  edema  here  follows  the  characteristic  course  of  inflammatory 

'  DiMitufn  of  the  Throat  and  Naml  PaM(i(jeRy  2d.  Ed.,  1879. 

'  Diseasfif  of  the  Thrrnit  and  Xost\  American  Ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

'  (\rJof>*'fi{n  of  Medicine^  American  Ed.,  vol.  vii.  p.  791. 

*  IHe  Krankhriten  deA  Kehlkopfis,  1S88.         *  Vorlef^wgen  iiber  den  Krank.  de  Kfhik,,  1887. 

«  Th'  Throat  and  iVW  and  their  Diseases,  M.  Ed.,  1890. 
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edema  in  other  tissues  and  exhibits  the  different  stages  of  serous,  sero- 
purulent,  and  purulent  edema. 

Etiologry. — In  addition  to  cold,  the  usually  assigned  cause,  there  is 
undoubtedly  exposure  to  some  septic  infection.  Such  an  authority  as  Mac- 
kenzie states  that  he  never  encountered  a  case  except  of  septic  origin. 
Virchow  considers  it  a  true  erysipelas  of  the  larynx.  It  is  indeed  usually 
found  among  hospital  physicians  and  nurses,  undoubtedly  the  most  exposed 
class  of  people.  It  is  very  rare  as  a  primary  condition,  being  found  gen- 
erally secondary  to  quinsy,  absceas  of  the  neck,  follicular  pharyngitis,  and 
tonsillitis,  or  complicating  an  attack  of  typhoid,  typhus,  variola,  or  diph- 
theria. It  may  develop  at  any  age,  but  is  usually  found  between  twenty 
and  forty. 

The  same  morbid  changes  are  found  as  in  inflammatory  edema  of  mucous 
membranes  elsewhere.  There  is  first  vascular  engorgement  followed  by 
serous  effusion,  the  swelling  being  most  marked  where  the  membrane  is 
most  relaxed — that  is,  in  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  ventricular  bands,  and 
the  epiglottis  posteriorly.  At  first  serous,  the  effusion  gradually  becomes 
purulent. 

Symptoms. — A  slight  chill  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  tem- 

Serature  is  rapidly  followed  by  decided  impairment  or  loss  of  voice,  with 
yspnea  and  stridulous  breathing.  The  condition  is  progressive,  the 
dyspnea  developing  within  twelve  hours,  growing  steadily  worse  for  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum.  There  is  pain  and 
soreness  on  pressure  or  swallowing,  and  cough  is  not  often  present. 

Diafirnosis. — This  disease  can  only  be  confounded  with  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  body  or  an  attack  of  simple  edema.  The  history  of  the  case  and 
the  use  of  the  mirror  should  prevent  mistakes.  You  will  see  the  red,  tense, 
and  glossy  membrane  with  three  rounded  swollen  masses  of  tissue  above  the 
small  triangular  opening  of  the  glottis. 

Progrnosis. — This  is  a  disease  of  rapid  development.  It  runs  a  short 
course  of  four  or  five  days,  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  symptoms 
varying  largely.  If  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  the  dyspnea  has  not 
become  dangerous,  the  case  will  spontaneously  resolve.  Until  this  time, 
however,  it  should  be  closely  watched,  as  symptoms  sufficiently  alarming  to 
demand  surgical  interference  may  occur  at  any  moment. 

Treatment  is  at  first  the  use  of  the  ice-bag  or  Leiter  coil  to  the  larnyx, 
with  local  depletion  (leeches)  externally,  and  free  and  frequent  scarification 
of  the  swollen,  inflamed  mucous  membrane  within.  The  atmosphere  should 
be  warm  and  saturated  with  moisture,  and  only  such  drugs  as  will  stimu- 
late secretion  should  be  administered.  When  serious  symptoms  develop  so 
suddenly  as  to  prevent  tracheotomy,  the  introduction  of  a  small  laryngeal 
catheter  is  advised  by  Macewen. 

EDEMA  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Under  this  name  is  considered  that  morbid  condition  which  presents  a 
simple  edema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lar}'nx,  without  inflammation, 
and  which  is  certainly  secondary  to  a  more  serious  general  condition. 

etiology. — Some  morbid  change  in  the  kidneys,  heart,  or  liver,  an 
obstruction  to  the  return  circulation  in  the  neck,  a  vaso-motor  paresis,  or  any 
general  or  local  condition  which  tends  to  produce  dropsical  effusion  may  be 
the  cause  of  this  disease.  There  is  an  escape  of  normal  healthy  serum 
into  the  submucous  tissues,  producing  general  swelling  of   the  parts  and 
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noticeable  tumefaction  in  the  relaxed  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane^  the 
aryepiglottic  folds  on  each  side,  and  the  epiglottis  in  front  and  above. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden.  There  will  be  loss  of  voice,  with 
gi-eat  difficulty  in  breathing,  inspiration  being  more  difficult  than  expiration. 
There  is  little  pain,  soreness,  or  cough. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  laryngo- 
scopic  examination. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  Death  from  the  laryngeal  stenosis  is 
liable  to  occur  and  very  quickly ;  but  even  ishould  this  be  controlled,  the 
general  condition  is  almost  invariably  of  an  organic  nature  and  incurable. 

Treatment. — EflTorts  should  be  made  to  control,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  systemic  cause.  Free  diaphoresis  or  catharsis  is  indicated,  while  local 
puncturing  of  the  swollen  tissues  freely  should  l)e  frequently  done.  This 
not  availing,  resort  should  be  had  to  tracheotomy. 

CROUPOUS  LARYNGITIS. 

S3monyms. — Croup ;  Membranous  larj'ngitis. 

It  would  hardly  prove  profitable  to  enter  into  the  active  discussion  that 
has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  past  regarding  the  unity  or  duality  of 
croup  and  diphtheria.  Perhaps  the  weight  of  modern  evidence  tends  to  the 
belief  that  croui>ous  laryngitis  is  a  local  affection  with  some  general  disturb- 
ance ;  while  diphtheria  is  a  general  systemic  disease  with  local  expression. 
It  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  but  largely  a  matter  of  opinion  gained  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience.  The  literature  on  the  subject  is  most  con- 
fusing. Statistics  in  general  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  and  even  mortality 
statistics  are  unreliable  owing  to  frequently  varying  opinion.  While  there 
are  many  points  of  similarity,  there  are  also  enough  elements  of  distinction 
to  warrant  the  consideration  of  croupous  laryngitis  as  a  disease  distinct  from 
diphtheria. 

Etiology. — That  there  is  at  least  some  similar  or  analofirous  causative 
element  in  this  disease  to  diphtheria  cannot  be  denied.  In  diphtheria 
proper  its  distinctive  germ  can  generally  be  detected  ;  while  although  the 
germ  of  noii-diphtheritie  croup  has  not  yet  been  separated,  the  possibility 
and  [)rohal)ility  of  its  future  discovery  had  not  been  abandoned.  It  is  likely 
that  a  germ  finds  lodgement  in  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  or  larynx,  which  excites 
an  infiamrnatory  process  with  certain  well-marked  and  peculiar  characteris- 
tics. The  disease  may  commence  above  in  the  pharynx  or  fauces,  progress 
downward,  and  attack  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  secondarily.  It  is 
selective,  and  age  and  susceptil)iiity  play  important  parts.  True  croupous 
laryngitis  is  practic^illy  unknown  in  adult  life,  while  it  is  most  common 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  nine  years,  rapidly  diminishing  in  freriuency 
from  tins  time  on. 

Pathology. — The  membrane  consists  essentially  of  two  layers — a  su|>er- 
ficial,  consisting  of  the  epithelium  that  has  proliferated  and  undergone 
mucoid  degeneration,  and  a  deeper,  composed  of  fibrinous  strata,  with  numer- 
ous leukocytes  sc4ittere<l  throughout  its  layers. 

Symptoms. — At  first  there  is  generally  slight  catarrh,  with  some  rise 
of  temperature  and  a  general  feeling  of  languor;  there  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  chill.  Ivoss  of  appetite  and  persistent  thirst  accompany  painful 
deglutition.  The  pulse  is  full  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry.  After  a  few  hours 
then*  is  slight  hoarseness,  and  later  a  short,  dry,  shrill  cough  ;  the  voice 
becomes  more  impaired  and  assumes  a  whispering  character.     Then  interfer- 
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ence  with  respiration  appears  and  there  is  some  laryngeal  stridor.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  bright  red,  and  may  show  some  patches  of  false  mem- 
brane. These  symptoms  usually  occupy  the  first  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  disease  and  are  followed  by  attacks  of  dyspnea.  The  voice  is 
lost,  the  face  is  red  and  anxious,  there  is  a  hoarse,  stifled  cough,  with  little  or 
no  expectoration.  The  attacks  at  first  last  but  a  few  moments  and  subside, 
although  the  stridor  remains.  The  pulse  increases  in  rapidity  and  is  irr^- 
ular.  The  attacks  of  dyspnea  become  more  and  more  frequent  until  they 
are  practically  constant,  with  no  remissions  and  occasional  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms.  From  time  to  time  pieces  of  the  membrane  are  coughed  up. 
The  struggle  for  breath  becomes  each  moment  more  painful  and  exhausting, 
and  finally  death  supervenes  from  suffocation. 

Diagnosis. — True  croup  must  be  differentiated  from  acute  catarrhal 
laryngitis  of  severe  form  and  from  diphtheria.  In  the  former  there  is 
absence  of  the  membrane,  frequent  cough,  the  attacks  come  on  only  at  night, 
and  there  are  absolute  and  prolonged  periods  of  rest  with  complete  absence 
of  dyspnea. 

For  the  differentiation  from  diphtheria,  see  the  article  on  that  disease. 

Prognosis. — This  is  a  most  serious  disease ;  death  may  occur  at  any 
time  from  dyspnea. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  both  local  and  constitutional.  Internally 
the  preparations  of  mercury  should  be  administered.  They  can  be  given  in 
frequent  and  increased  doses.  The  salts  of  iron,  notably  the  tincture,  are 
most  valuable.  Locally  ice  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  pack,  and  small 
lumps  may  be  swallowed.  Sprays  of  lactic  acid  and  persulphate  of  iron  are 
also  valuable.  The  chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  suffocation ;  so 
everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  the  performance  of  intubation  or  tra- 
cheotomy, and  interference  when  demanded  should  not  be  delayed.  An 
expert  in  both  operations  will  generally  select  the  former  procedure  as  being 
simpler,  more  rapid  and  less  dangerous  in  itself,  knowing  that  should  intuba- 
tion fail,  the  trachea  can  then  be  opened. 

DIPHTHERIA.' 

This  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  having  local  manifestations  in  the 
upper  air-passages. 

It  has  been  known  and  studied  from  the  earliest  times,  but  no  absolute 
evidence  as  to  its  c^iusation  was  produced  until  1868,  when  Oertel  made  the 
announcement  of  the  presence  of  a  micrococcus  in  the  exudate  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  disease  alone.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  many  other  inves- 
tigators, notably  Recklinghausen,  Prudden,  and  Wood  and  Formad,  w  ho  carried 
on  many  elaborate  culture-experiments ;  but  until  the  announcement  by 
Klebs  and  Loffler  of  the  definite  microscopic  characters  of  the  bacillus  whicn 
is  peculiar  to  this  morbid  process,  the  discussion  was  not  set  at  rest. 

Etiology. — A  diphtheritic  attack  is  undoubtedly  precipitated  by  a 
deposit  of  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  upon  the  faucial  or  laryngeal  mucosa. 
There,  finding  a  favorable  culture-medium,  it  sets  up  its  peculiar  inflamma- 
tory process ;  and  as  the  result  of  the  life-functions  of  the  bacilli  there  is 
generated  a  ptomain  that,  absorbed  by  the  capillaries,  enters  the  general  cir- 
culation and  produces  the  constitutional  symptoms.  This  theory,  first 
advanced  by  Cheyne,  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Brieger  and  Frankel, 
who  injected  in  rabbits  the  filtrate  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  entirely 

'  See  page  1010.    The  difierent  standpoints  of  the  two  writers  seem  to  justify  duplication. 
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H^f[ittnit4«il  from  tho  iiacilli,  and  repnxluced  the  general  disease,  but  without 
the  hx^ul  laryng€;al  manifestations. 

A  very  large  majority  <if  canes  rx'cur  in  childhood,  and  at  least  seventy- 
five  \HiT  wnt.  prior  U)  the  age  of  ten  years.  Cold  and  damp  climates  and  the 
{KfrifxlH  of  thr*  vear  when  these  conditions  prevail  nndouVitedly  predispose  to 
the;  diMfaM*.  All  <;atiirrhal  processes,  enlarged  tonsils,  the  presence  of  adencnd 
growths  or  <lis<;ased  nasal  fossa?  render  one  more  liable  to  the  infection. 
Abwfnce  of  sanitary  surroundings  is  an  imi)ortant  element,  the  disease  haviitt 
undouhitHlly  a  filth-origin  and  the  bacillus  thriving  best  in  the  neighborhood 
of  wwers,  stnM;t-<!Uttings,  turne<i  earth,  and  locations  shut  off  fnmi  sunlight 
Diplitheria  is  both  (^intagious  and  infectious;  it  may  attack  iudividuale, it 
may  develop  only  in  a  limited  community  from  some  special  local  origin,  or 
it  may  Im;  epid<*mic  and  spread  over  a  verj'  wide  area;  but  wherever  and 
whenever  it  nuikes  its  apiKHirance,  it  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  presence  of 
its  own  s|M*cifi(!  rirganism. 

It  niJiy  be  (;arrie<l  in  clothes,  in  letters,  or  in  the  furnishings  of  railway- 
carriages;  while  drinking-water  and  milk  are  favorable  transportation- 
nKHliums.  It  is  a  disease  common  to  the  lower  animals,  and  a  pet  animal 
will  oft(ai  convey  it  to  its  owner.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  vitality  of 
this  germ,  but  its  activity  must  be  somewhat  restricted.  It  will  be  found 
rcMleveloning  in  hospital-wards  years  after  their  abandonment  and  thorough 
disini*ection  ;  but  the  area  of  its  activity  must  be  limited  when  you  realize 
that  all  <^ities  and  larg(»  towns  are  the  best  breeding-places  for  the  bacillus, 
and  yet  the  numlxn*  of  (»ases  occnirring  (»ach  year  represents  but  about  one  to 
every  thousand  of  population.  The  danger  of  breath-transmission  is  small, 
th(»  w»(!retions  n^taining  the  bacilli ;  yet  small  particles  may  be  thrown  out  by 
coughing  or  sneezing,  and  these  deposite<l  on  some  mucous  surface  will  serve 
to  pn)pagate  the  diseasi\ 

Pathology. — The  Intcillus,  finding  lodgement  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
n»pnMhices  its(»lf  with  great  nipidity.  It  forces  its  way  into  and  through  the 
enilhelial  Inyei's  into  the  mucosji,  causing  inflammation  of  that  membrane. 
'1  hen*  is  dilatation  t>f  the  blood- vessi^ls,  exudation  of  st^rum,  and  escape  of 
tlu»  leukoeyles.  The  epithrlial  cells  proliferate,  and  uniting  with  the  fibrin, 
which  cojigulales  on  exposure  to  the  air,  form  the  false*  membrane.  Thus 
will  be  seen  a  pathological  pnu'css  identical  with  croupous  inflammation, 
except  for  the  presence  of  a  spirific  org:inism  (Bosworth).  The  inflammaton* 
pn>cess  is  m>  energetic,  the  fibrinous  bands  contract  so  rapidly,  that  necrosis 
of  the  fiilse  meml>rane,  as  well  as  of  the  su|HTficial  layers  of  the  true  mucosa, 
will  take  place*  and  sK>uglis  will  form  and  be  thrown  off*,  leaving  the  raw 
ami  bltHnling  snrfact*  ex|H>siHl.  The  membrane  quickly  re-forms  on  these 
>p;irt'>  or  ivsi»lutii>n  takes  place.  In  mihl  cjisi»s  the  fals4.»  membrane  is  ver}* 
thin  and  sn|Hrticial  and  |H»neinites  ti>  very  little  depth  :  while  in  malignant 
I'aM^^  tiu»  tMitiiX'  muciuis  membraiu'  may  be  infiltnite<l.  As  a  rule,  the  exudate 
lirM  apixars  o\\  the  tt>nsils  or  faucial  arch.  It  may  extend  into  the  nasal 
>parr>  but,  a>  a  rule,  it  jvisscs  downwanl.  involving  the  pharynx.  lar\-nx, 
traoiira.  anil  cvi'ii  extemlinir  into  the  bn^iu'lii.  Whrn  in  tht»  lower  air-jwssages 
the  taJM'  innubnuu'  as<unir>  more  the  en»u|>ous  f\»nn,  |H'netr:uing  but  >lightly 
iuio  the  mntvHis  ti>^ue.  S»me  of  the  organs  >how  ^light  changes:  the 
kidnt\\'-and  liver  may  be  somewhat  enlargi*<l  and  minute  ht»morrhagt*s  may 
U»  t'oimtl  ;  \\\\\\v  ill  the  bniin  and  >pinal  eon!  minute  extravasiilions  of  bliNNl 
at>*  t'ound  M'attennl  thrmiirhont  tlu  ir  ti-Mie. 

Symptoms.  —  In  dinnt  tN»ntai:ion  tlir  |>eritHl  of  ineuluition  i<  very  short, 
not  nu>re  than  thirtv-si\  hour<  :  whrn*  tlu-  inttvtion  i>  iMuvevtil.  it  mav  U» 
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much  longer,  varying  from  three  to  ten  days.  Experimental  inoculation  may 
develop  the  disease  in  twelve  hours.  In  a  typical  attack  of  the  disease  you 
will  have  the  false  membrane  not  only  involving  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  but 
penetrating  the  larynx,  and  in  addition  the  serious  constitutional  disturbance 
caused  by  the  toxic  absorption.  There  may  be  the  general  prodromal 
symptoms  of  malaise,  restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Sometimes  there 
is  vomiting  and  great  nervous  excitement,  even  convulsions.  The  direct 
onset  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  chill  or  chilly  sensation,  followed 
by  mild  febrile  disturbance,  dry,  flushed  skin,  headache,  and  scanty, 
highly  colored  urine.  The  mental  processes  are  unusually  dulled,  and 
the  patient  often  lies  in  a  half-stupid  condition.  The  febrile  reaction  is  not 
severe,  the  temperature  rarely  rising  above  102°  F.  The  heart's  action  is  weak 
and  rapid.  Accompanying  these  symptoms  there  will  be  dryness  of  the 
throat,  some  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  soreness  and  tenderness 
in  the  tissues  of  the  neck.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  if  the  throat  is 
examined,  thin  circumscribed  patches  of  whitish  or  pearl-colored  membrane 
will  be  seen  on  the  tonsils  or  faiices ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
these  patches  will  have  completely  covered  the  tonsils  and  assumed  the  char- 
acteristic yellowish  and  velvety  apijearance.  The  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
tensely injected  and  somewhat  discolored.  Within  three  days  a  purulent  or 
muco-purulent  discharge  sets  in,  the  membrane  continues  to  spread,  the  edges 
become  ragged,  and  sloughing  begins.  If  the  membrane  progresses  upward, 
the  soft  palate  swells,  the  uvula  becomes  edematous,  and  the  nasal  passages 
become  occluded  by  a  mass  of  membrane  and  muco-purulent  secretions ;  the 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown  ;  the  breath  fetid  from  the  necrotic  membrane 
and  decomposition  of  the  secretions.  About  this  time  the  serious  symptoms 
of  laryngeal  involvement  will  appear.  There  will  be  another  rise  in  tem- 
perature, the  voice  changes,  and  the  development  of  dyspnea,  as  shown  by 
mcreased  inspiratory  eflFort,  the  subclavicular  depression,  and  the  fixation  of 
the  chest-muscles.     The  laryngeal  obstruction  is  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the 

CLSsage  by  the  exudation,  and  perhaps  in  part  by  muscular  paresis.  In  the 
rynx  the  membrane  is  more  characteristic  of  the  croupous  deposit,  except  in 
spots  (Prudden)  where  it  invades  the  mucous  tissue.  If  life  be  prolonged 
for  two  or  three  days  the  membrane  may  become  separated,  and  at  times  a 
membranous  cast  of  the  trachea  will  be  thrown  oiF.  Resolution  may  take 
place  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  or  similarly  there  may  be  a  fresh 
exudate.  This  may  be  considere<l  as  a  description  of  a  case  of  moderate 
severity.  In  the  simpler  forms  there  may  he  very  slight  systemic  disturb- 
ances ;  and  the  false  membrane,  if  any,  thin,  almost  transparent,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  few  scattered  patches.  In  the  malignant  form  the  attack  will  be  charac- 
terized by  profound  symptoms  of  toxic  absorption.  The  usual  features  of 
blood-poisoning  will  be  noticed  ;  and  indeed,  in  a  case  of  this  class,  the  vital 
powers  will  apparently  be  overcome  almost  from  the  onset  by  the  virulence 
of  the  poison.  Convulsions  or  low,  muttering  delirium  may  be  constant; 
there  will  be  absence  of  tendon-reflex ;  rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse,  or  a 
condition  of  semi-coma. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  chiefly  necessary  to  make  the  distincti(m  between  this 
disease  and  membranous  croup.  In  the  early  stages  this  may  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  The  croupous  membrane  is  thin,  of  a  whitish  color, 
with  a  glazed,  shining  surface,  and  can  be  easily  wiped  away  without  irritating 
the  surface  beneath ;  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  thicker,  has  a  soft,  vel- 
vety appearance,  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  is  so  adherent  to  the  mucous 
tissue  that  its  removal  is  not  easy,  and  will  leave  a  raw  and  bleeding  surfisu^e 
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beneath.  Later  in  the  diphtheritic  process  there  will  be  fetor,  a  profuse 
muco-purulent  discharge,  and  the  dirty  bluish-black,  ragged,  necrotic  mem- 
brane. The  croupous  membrane  undergoes  no  change  until  the  end ;  it  ooo- 
tinues  clean  and  white,  and  has  no  mucous  or  purulent  discharge.  In  recent 
times  the  true  scientific  method  for  determining  the  presence  of  the  diph- 
theritic process  has  l)een  followed.  Knowing  with  what  rapidity  the  Kleb«- 
Loiiier  bacillus  multiplies,  a  small  portion  of  the  exudate  is  transferred  from 
the  throat  to  a  properly  prepare<l  culture-tube  partly  filled  with  peptone, 
bouillon,  or  blood-serum.  In  twenty-four  hours  colonies  of  the  bacilli  will 
form  that  can  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  and  the  bacilli  can  be  demon- 
strated under  the  microscope.  This  plan,  so  simple,  safe  and  certain,  is  being 
rapidly  adopted  by  the  entire  profession  ;  and  most  of  the  large  cities  emplojr 
a  competent  bacteriologist,  a  large  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  UieK 
investigations. 

Prognosis. — Diphtheria  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fiital  of 
diseases.  The  mortality-rate  is  large,  and  there  are  many  complications  and 
sequelae.  Until  very  recently  the  mortality-rate  varied  from  40  to  60  per 
cent.  Under  the  influence  of  the  treatment  by  antitoxin  this  has  fallen  to 
from  12  to  20  per  cent.  Two  causes  are  active  in  producing  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, the  asphyxia  secondar}^  to  laryngeal  stenosis  and  the  overwhelming  of 
the  nerve-centers  and  organs  by  the  blood-poison.  The  toxic  effects  may  be 
marked  in  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease  as  well  as  in  the  most  viralent 
There  may  be  much  interference  with  the  cardiac  function,  due  to  the  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  centers  controlling  it,  or  there  may  be  instant 
cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  due  to  the  overwhelming  effect  of  the  poison 
upon  the  heart-muscle  itself.  Among  the  most  important  complications  and 
sequelae  may  be  noted  albuminuria,  bronchitis,  changes  in  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  and  paralysis  of  the  various 
muscles. 

Treatment. — The  two  points  to  l)e  kept  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  are  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  local  process  and  to  control  the 
systemic  effects  of  the   ptomain-poison.     In    consequence,  there  should  be 
systematic   local   and  constitutional    treatment.     Innumerable    preparations 
have  been  used  l(K*ally,  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned   solutions  of 
bichlorid  of  mercury,  even  as  stnmg  as  1  part  to  500  (Sternberg),  carlwlic 
acid  from  5  to  30  per  cent.  (Ranlin),  lactic  acid  from  30  to  50  per  c*ent.  (Bos- 
worth),  the  |>ersulphate  or  perchlorid  of  iron  (Bosworth),  the  nitrate  of  silver 
5  to  10  per  cent.  (Trousseau),  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrate  of  mercury,  chlorid 
of  zinc,  broniin  (15  ])er  cent.),  solution  of  pancreatin,  trypsin,  and   other 
digestive  ferments,  the  officinal  aq.  calcis,  the  |>eroxid  c)f  hydrogen  by  spray 
and   inhalation — all  c»f  these  applications  have  their  advantages,  and  eacn  its 
siK'cial  and  ardent  advocates.     The  application  should  be  made  only  under 
^<)(m1   illumination  and  with  the  greatest  care.     The  object  of  various  h>cal 
applications  is  to  destroy  the  pathogenic  organism  by  direct  action ;  in  con- 
se(jiienee,  they  should  be  applied  directly  to  and  around  the  margins  of  the 
njenibnmous  deposits.    Internal   medication  is  indicated  to  combat  the  effects 
of  the  poison  l)v  sustaining  the  resisting:  powers  of  the  system.     The  prepa- 
rations of  alcohol  are  undoiihtedly  best  for  this  purpose*,  and  whiskey  and 
bnindy  should  he  freely  and  frecjuently  administered.     The  tincture  of  in>n 
in   lar^e  doses  is  most  ini|>ortant,  while  such  drugs  as  digitalis,  strophanthus, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  nuisk,  esiieeially  support  the  heart's  action.     The 
incn-nrial    treatment    is    strongly    advocated    by    eminent    and    exp<»rience<l 
observers,  the    mild    chlorid,  the    corrosive  chlorid,  and    the    cyanid   each 
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having  its  supporters.  Various  antiseptic  sprays  have  been  found  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  will  come  in  contact  with  diseased  tissues  beyond  the 
reach  of  direct  applications.  The  constant  use  of  steam,  both  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  by  innalation,  prevents  the  dissemination  of  the  germs,  keeps  the 
surface  of  the  tissues  moist,  and  enables  the  gangrenous  membrane  to  separate 
more  readily.  The  recent  introduction  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  marks  an  important  advance.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  decide 
upon  the  ultimate  value  of  this  method.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the 
mortality  has  been  so  greatly  reduced  by  its  use  as  to  remove  the  fear  here- 
tofore felt  for  this  dread  disease. 

After  every  effort  has  been  made,  every  method  tried,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  will  still  show  that  the  laryngeal  stenosis  is  progressing,  and 
without  surgical  interference  there  is  imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  We 
may  then  choose  between  opening  the  air-passages  or  introducing  an  intra- 
laryngeal  tube.  The  indiviaual  experience  of  the  operator  will  decide  which 
method  to  follow :  either  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  temporary  relief;  but 
the  progressive  advancement  of  the  disease  will  overcome,  at  times,  every 
effort  made  (see  page  1029). 

LABTNOISMUS  STRIDULUS. 

Sjmonym. — Spasm  of  the  glottis.  • 

This  condition  is  more  a  symptom  than  a  disease.  It  is  a  spasmodic 
closing  of  the  glottis,  purely  neurotic  in  its  character. 

etiology. — It  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most  frequently  found  in 
children,  especially  if  they  are  ill-nourished  or  rachitic.  The  spasm  is  usu- 
ally brought  on  by  something  that  nervously  unbalances  the  child — loud  talk- 
ing, coughing,  teasing,  irritating,  or  perhaps  a  drop  of  water  or  milk  finding 
its  way  into  the  larynx  during  feeaing. 

Symptoms* — There  are  two  or  three  labored  efforts  at  inspiration,  fol- 
lowed by  total  cessation  of  breathing.  This  may  pass  in  a  moment  and 
respiration  be  resumed.  The  spasm  may  continue,  the  glottis  never  relax, 
ana  death  at  once  supervene.  There  may  be  but  one  attack,  or  there  may 
be  several  before  the  fatal  issue ;  and  there  may  be  general  systemic  convul- 
sions. There  is  no  recognized  pathological  change  whatever.  The  disease 
is  instantly  understood  even  by  the  inexperienced. 

Treatment. — Sudden  shock,  slapping  the  sides  and  back,  dashing  cold 
water  on  the  naked  body  and  face,  the  application  of  strong  ammonia  or  amyl 
nitrite  to  the  nose,  or  forcing  a  catheter  or  intubation-tube  past  the  obstruction 
in  the  larynx. 

ACUTE  PERIOHONDBinS. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  perichondrium  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages 
are  occasionally  met  with. 

Btiology. — The  cause  may  be  idiopathic,  or  the  disease  may  follow 
typhoid,  typhus,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  or  any  of  the  exanthemata.  Syph- 
ilis is  a  very  prevalent  cause.  The  pathology  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  peri- 
chondritis in  any  location.  Increased  vascularity,  followed  by  swelling, 
effusion,  and  pus-formation,  separating  the  perichondrium  from  the  cartilage. 

Symptoms. — There  is  usually  some  systemic  disturbance,  a  feeling  of 
malaise,  chill,  etc.,  followed  by  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  with  a  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  larynx,  soreness,  pain  on  swallowing,  slight  dyspnea,  and  more 
or  less  loss  of  phonation.  The  local  symptoms  depend  largely  upon  the 
extent  of  inflammation  and  the  particular  cartilages  involved. 
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When  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble  dyspnea  aud  lose 
of  phonation  are  the  principal  symptoms.  There  may  be  cough.  In  affec- 
tion of  the  arytenoid  there  is  some  slight  dyspnea  and  impairment  of  voice; 
but  interference  with  deglutition  is  the  principal  symptom. 

When  the  thyroid  is  involved  it  is  usually  unilateral,  and  interference 
with  phonation  is  the  principal  symptom.  The  voice  is  never  entirely  lost, 
but  becomes  very  hoarse.  There  may  be  a  purulent  discharge  throagli  a 
fistula  in  the  neck. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  often  made  with  very  great  diflSculty.  Carefbl 
and  thoughtful  consideration,  with  frequent  examinations  with  the  laiyngo- 
«cope,  will  enable  one  to  detect  the  diseased  cartilage  or  exclude  the  diseases 
simulating  it.     These  are  croupous  laryngitis  and  acute  catarrhal  laryiigiti& 

Prognosis. — There  may  result  necrosis  of  the  cartilage,  with  fistulous 
passages  to  the  surface.  There  is  final  resolution  usuallv,  with  some  pe^ 
manent  voice-changes.     There  is  little  real  danger  to  life. 

Treatment  should  be  the  administration  of  mercury  and  iodid  of  potas- 
sium, and  surgical  measures  may  be  called  for  from  time  to  time  to  curette  or 
scarify  the  tissues  internally  or  to  open  pus-sacs  or  fistulous  passages. 

HEMOBBHAOIO  LABTNOITIS. 

Hemorrhages  into  the  larynx,  or  the  so-called  hemorrhagic  larj^ngitis,  is 
an  extremely  rare  condition,  unless  secondary  to  ulcerative  processes  such  as 
are  found  in  syphilitic  or  cxincerous  diseases.     Tiirck  cites  a  case  as  oocurring 
from  syphilitic  ulceration  and  Mackenzie  describes  it  as  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  acute  laryngitis.     The  only  \mni  of  practical  importance  is  to  determine 
whether  the  bleeding  is  from  the  larynx  or  the  bronchial  tubes ;  as  in  th6 
former  case  it  is  of  little  consequence,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  an  indicatioiB- 
of  probable  tubercular  changes. 

ACUTE  CATARRHAL  TRACHEITIS. 

The  development  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process  localized  solely  in 
the  trachea  is  indeed  of  very  rare  occurrence.  That  this  structure  takes 
part  in  every  severe  inflammation  that  involves  the  larynx  and  fauces  above 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  i)elow  may  be  expected,  both  from  its  direct  connec- 
tion and  similarity  of  structure.  That  acute  catarrhal  tracheitis  does  occur, 
however,  alone  and  idiopatliically,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  it  runs  a  course 
parallel  to  and  of  the  same  character  and  intensity  as  diseases  of  like  nature 
in  the  tissues  above  and  below.  It  is  almost  invariably  of  a  catarrhal  form, 
and  is  followed  very  raj>idly  by  an  extension  of  the  disease*  to  the  lar^'nx 
and  bronchi. 

Etiology. — The  causation  when  it  develops  independently  is  the  same  as 
in  the  ncijrhborin^  stru(»tures.  There  is  the  usual  predis|K>sition  de|>endent 
ujK)ri  chronic  changes  in  the  mucous  tissues  above,  and  exj)osure  serves  to 
lijrht  up  the  ])ro('ess.  It  is  in  reality  almost  always  an  extension  downward 
oi*  a  laryngeal  catarrh  that  has  itsi'lf  extended  from  above.  In  youth  it  is 
generally  conse<|uent  upon  an  acute  rhinitis;  while  in  later  life  it  is  secondarj- 
to  a  bronchial  catarrh.  It  may  occur  at  any  ape;  and,  like  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  air-tract,  it  is  found  most  frecjuently  in  the  male,  dependent,  no 
doubt,  upon  their  greater  exposure  to  the  exciting  causes — i.  r.,  sudden  climatic 
changes,  wet  clothinjr,  draujrhts,  and  dust. 

Pathology. — In  the  early  stage  there  is  the  usual  vascular  injection  and 
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turgescence  and  some  slight  swelling  from  serous  exudation.  The  surface 
will  be  dry  and  glazed.  Later,  when  raucus  secretion  is  resumed,  the  swell- 
ing subsides  and  resolution  follows. 

Symptoms. — A  dry,  irritating  cough,  caused  by  the  air-current  passing 
over  an  inflamed  surface,  and  a  constant  tickling  sensation  causing  a  con- 
tinuous effort  at  clearing  the  throat,  but  totally  devoid  of  expectoration. 
Ordinarily  there  is  no  dyspnea,  as  the  trachea  will  allow  of  great  encroach- 
ment on  the  caliber  of  its  lumen  without  interfering  with  tlie  normal  air- 
current  ;  but  in  very  severe  cases  there  may  be  slight  dyspnea.  As  the  dis- 
ease runs  its  course  the  irritating  cough  gradually  subsides  and  expectora- 
tion increases.  This  is  greater  in  quantity  than  in  catarrhal  laryngitis  and 
much  less  than  in  bronchitis.  If  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  trachea 
there  will  be  heard  in  the  early  stage  a  harsh,  dry,  inspiratory  sound,  and 
later  on  an  abundance  of  large  moist  riiles. 

Diagnosis. — An  acute  respiratory  disease  with  cough  and  expectora- 
tion, but  without  dyspnea  or  aphonia,  must  involve  either  the  trachea  or 
bronchi.  The  stethoscope  will  exclude  the  latter  region,  and  if  a  tracheo- 
soopic  examination  is  made  the  mirror  will  quickly  show  the  highly  injected, 
dark-red,  inflamed  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment. — The  local  application  of  the  wet  compress  or  counter- 
irritation  with  a  tampon.  The  inhalation  of  vapors  saturated  with  benzoin, 
eucalyptus,  or  some  of  the  essential  oils.  A  mild  expectorant-mixture  con- 
taining ammonia  may  be  given. 
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OHBONIO  LABTNOrnS. 

As  here  understood,  the  terra  chronic  laryngitis  simply  means  a  condi- 
tion of  the  larynx  brought  about  by  chronic  inflammation  affecting  either 
the  superficial  or  deep  tissues  of  this  organ,  and  involving  either  a  restricted 
portion  or  the  totality  of  the  parts  concerned.  Syphilis  and  tuberculoeis  of 
the  larynx,  sometimes  termed  "syphilitic''  and  "tubercular"  laryngitis, aie 
considered  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

etiology. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  chronic  laryngitis  represents 
but  an  anatomical  subdivision  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  disorder  involving 
the  respiratory  tract,  the  nasal  cavities — ^anterior  or  posterior — the  pharynx^ 
the  tonsils — post-nasal,  pharyngeal  or  lingual — the  trachea,  and  the  bronchi^ 
representing  as  many  foci.     Indeed,  chronic  laryngitis  per  se,  involving  nCT 
other  portion  of  the  respiratory  surfaces,  is  rarely  met  with,  except  in  person^' 
such  as  singers,  clergymen,  public  si)eakers,  officers,  hucksters,  etc.,  who  arer 
called  upon  to  use  their  voices  excessively  and  vigorously.     Occupations 
such  as  those  involving  arduous  labor  in  a  dusty  or  smoky  atmosphere  are 
also  capable  of  inducing  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  but  in  these, 
likewise,  the  vocal  organ  is  but  a  part  of  the  area  involved,  the  nose,  naso- 
pharynx, and  pharynx  being  also  kept  inflamed  through  contact  with  the 
extraneous  irritants.      Gastric    and   hepatic   disturbances,   especially  those 
caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  are  frequent  causes  of  chronic  lar}-n- 
gitis,  as  evidenced  by  the  hoarseness  of  drunkards  and  the  laryngoscopic 
inia^e  presented  by  the  larynx  in   such  cases.     Here  again,  however,  the 
glottic  turgescence  and  hyperemia  but  represent  what  might  be  seen  along 
the  entire  mucous  surfaces — the  active  manifestation  of  a  general  vascular 
engorgement. 

Four  prominent  subdivisions  of  the  general  causative  factors  will  best 
serve  to  clearly  define  the  limits  wherein  each  line  of  remedial  measures  will 
find  its  most  effective  aj)plieation.  Starting  with  the  source  of  congestion 
most  benign  in  giving  rise  to  local  manifestations,  we  have — first,  contact  of 
the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  larynx  with  a  dust-,  smoke-,  or  fume-laden 
atmosphere  capable  of  eliciting  a  marked  hyj)eremia  of  the  parts.  In  this 
class  may  be  included  smokers  who  indulge  their  habit  immoderately  and 
who  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  bar-rooms, 
sm()king-<'ars,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire 
mucous  tract  is,  as  it  were,  bathed  in  fresh  smoke  with  each  inspiration,  the 
respiratory  act  thus  serving  to  maintain  the  contact  l>etween  the  irritant  and 
the  mucous  surfaces.     The  constitutional  effect  of  tobacco — nicotism— enters 
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but  slightly  in  the  causation  of  local  congestion.  The  local  irritation  pro- 
duced is  further  aggravated  in  smokers  who  expectorate  freely,  the  main 
factor  in  the  causation  of  the  congestion  being  an  abnormal  dryness.  In 
individuals  who  make  it  a  practice  to  inhale  smoke  deeply,  a  whistling  rftle 
resembling  that  observed  in  mild  astlmia  is  frequently  heard.  Singers, 
public  speakers,  etc.  often  suffer  from  hoarseness  ,after  a  long  railroad  trip, 
during  which  their  organs  of  phonation  and  respiration  have  been  exposed 
to  the  drying  and  irritating  influence  of  smoke  and  dust.  Workers  in 
tobacco,  weavers,  mill-hands,  etc.,  may  be  included  in  this  category  of  cases. 
That  deficient  lubrication  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  plays  an  important 
part  in  these  cases  is  shown  by  the  thirst  which  attends  them.  Alcoholism 
is  thus  sometimes  engendered,  the  alcoholic  beverages  tending  in  turn  to 
aggravate  the  trouble. 

The  second  class  of  causes,  and  one  which,  as  already  stated,  furnishes 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  is  represented  by 
all  disorders  of  the  nasal  cavities,  anterior  and  posterior,  which  interfere 
with  their  normal  physiological  functions.  To  allow  the  ingress  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  air,  to  warm  the  latter  and  rid  it  of  its  irritating  particles 
or  noxious  micro-organisms,  are  functions  which,  interfered  with,  promptly 
give  rise,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  morbid  processes  in  the  regions  which 
they  were  intended  to  protect.  Chronic  catarrhal  affections,  stenotic  or 
atrophic,  septal  deviations  or  tumors,  by  compromising  the  lumen  of  the 
upper  respiratory  passages  and  reducing  or  arresting  the  outpour  of  nasal 
mucus,  by  limiting  the  powers  of  the  ciliated  epithelium,  transform  parts 
which  formerly  acted  as  guards  above  the  larynx  into  centers  of  morbid 
changes.  These  may  exert  their  influence  directly  by  continuity  of  tissue 
and  the  irritating  action  of  muco-purulent  secretions  which  find  their  way 
into  the  larjmx  ;  indirectly,  by  imposing  more  or  less  mouth-breathing — 
dusty,  unwarmed,  and  perhaps  septic  air  thus  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane. 

The  third  class  includes  the  various  visceral  or  diathetic  disorders  fre- 
quently overlooked  as  causative  agents.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
the  larynx  but  furnishes  the  most  salient  evidence  of  a  general  hyperemia 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  This  hyperemia  may  be  incident  upon  some 
disorder  compromising  the  functions  of  the  vascular  system,  either  by  caus- 
ing on  the  one  hand  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  blood  itself,  or  by  offering 
a  mechanical  impediment  to  its  circulation,  especially  in  the  capillaries,  the 
result  of  a  localized  engorgement.  The  liver  is  the  organ  of  predilection  in 
this  particular,  the  hepatic  engorgement  being  in  turn  frequently  secondary 
to  a  gastric  disorder.  Such  cases  commonly  suffer  also  from  hemorrhoids. 
As  to  diatheses,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  gouty  subjects  general  treatment 
calculated  to  antagonize  the  effects  of  the  dyscrasia  acts  promptly  when  local 
treatment  will  utterly  fail.  As  regards  syphilis,  a  chronic  laryngitis  occur- 
ring in  an  infected  individual  will  be  materially  benefited  and  frequently 
cured  by  a  course  of  iodid  of  potassium  after  all  topical  measures  have 

f)roven  futile.  Again,  cod-liver  oil  and  iodin  will  do  more  to  cure  chronic 
aryngitis  in  lymphatic  children  than  any  direct  medication.  All  these 
undeniable  facts  point  to  the  influence  of  general  affections  upon  laryngeal 
tissues — a  point  too  frequently  overlooked  (see  also  page  875). 

In  excessive  professional  use  of  the  larynx,  coupled  with  faulty  methods 
of  tone-production,  we  have  the  fourth  variety,  and  the  most  pernicious 
etiological  factor  as  regards  local  anatomical  changes.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  these  cases  is  that  they  do  not  always  present  active  symptoms,  baritones 
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and  bassos  frequently  showing  laryngoseopieally  even'  evidence  of  active 
inflammation — intense  redness  of  the  vocal  bands,  marked  thickening  of  the 
margins  of  the  glottis,  etc. — without  suffering  from  the  least  hoarseness  to 
attract  attention  to  the  vocal  organ.  These  cases  point  to  the  effects  of  overuse 
— namely,  a  localized  engorgement  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels  caused  by 
intense  and  prolonged  muscular  contraction.  The  vessels  beneath  the  sur- 
face being,  as  it  were,  supported  by  surrounding  tissues,  the  superficial  capil- 
laries bear  the  brunt  of  the  undue  blood-pressure,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
resistance  afforded  by  their  location,  and  become  inordinately  and  perma- 
nently dilated.  Years  are  doubtless  required  to  produce  this  varicose  condi- 
tion in  the  average  case,  but  an  undue  effort  at  a  time  when  a  singer  is  not 
in  his  usual  good  health  may  in  an  instant  cause  a  vascular  dilatation  pre- 
senting the  same  redness,  but  attended  by  all  the  phenomena  of  an  acute 
inflammation,  the  precursor  of  a  tedious  chronic  catarrhal  disorder  susceptible 
to  frequent  exacerbations. 

Chronic  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  larynx  are  more  frequently  ob- 
served in  men  than  in  women,  because  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  etiological 
factors  outlined  than  the  latter.  Smoking  and  drinking  are  prolific  indirect 
causes,  as  stated,  and  these  habits  are  most  generally  indulged  in  by  the  male 
sex.     Chronic  laryngitis  can  occur  at  all  ages. 

Symptoms. — Impairment  of  the  voice  is  naturally  the  most  prominent 
symptom — one  but  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  primary  cause 
of  the  larj'ngeal  disorder.  A  sensation  of  rawness  or  tickling  gives  rise  to 
the  desire  of  hemming  or  hawking — a  voluntary  effort  to  rid  the  larynx  of 
a  supposed  offending  mass  of  mucus.  The  hoarseness  may  not  be  continuous, 
but  occur  only  after  the  voice  has  been  used  for  a  short  time.  In  some  cases 
the  voice  is  at  first  quite  veiled  or  hoarse,  and  afler  a  few  words  or  sentences 
have  been  spoken  it  becomes  temporarily  clear.  The  vocal  disability,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  show^n  by  a  feeling  of  local  fatigue,  heat,  and  constriction. 
In  singers  all  these  symptoms  may  be  present  simultaneously,  the  least  effort 
at  singing  increasing  the  trouble.  Tlie  voice  is  usually  lowered  in  pitch. 
Complete  aphonia  occasionally  occurs.  Pain  is  an  occasional  symptom,  de- 
noting the  ]m)l)ability  of  rheumatic  diathesis.  Cough  provoked  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  itching  already  alluded  to  is  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  is 
occasionally  spasmodic.  The  expectoration  is  scanty,  however,  unless  tracheal 
or  bronchial  trouble  is  also  present. 

The  laryngoscopic  a])])eanin('es  vary  considerably  and  are  proportionate  to 
the  decree  of  active  inflanmiation.  The  evidences  of  local  hypi»remia  are 
nevertlieless  always  present,  and  vary  from  a  slight  arborescent  and  light  pink 
tinge,  suggestive  (►f  congestion,  to  a  bright  red  hue,  indicative  of  violent  in- 
flamniaticMi.  The  epiglottis  is  also  congested,  enlarged  vessels  coming  over 
its  j)(»steri<)r  surfnce,  while  the  arvtenoH^piglottic  folds  appear  thickeneil,  the 
tumefiiction  involving  the  entire  larynx  in  marked  cases.  The  general  red- 
ness, however,  is  woX  s(>  marked  as  in  some  cases  of  acute  larjngitis.  The 
vocal  bands  are  also  more  or  less  congested  ;  the  congestion  may  either  be 
limited  to  a  small  porticm  of  their  surface  or  involve  their  entire  area. 
Small  mass<»s  of  stringy  ereain-1  ike  mucus  are  frequently  to  be  seen  forming 
films  when   the  glottis  is  opened. 

In  some  eases  the  voeal  i)ands  apj)ear  relaxed  and  their  thickene<l  iKlges 
do  not  S4'em  t<»  eoine  aec-nnitely  together, an  ellij)tical  opening  being  occasionally 
observed  b(»tween  them.  This  want  of  j>arallelism  is  due  to  muscular  jviresis 
(see  Plate  1  ">),  affecting  usually  but  (»ne  side.  Shallow  abrasions  of  the 
epithelial  covering  are  occasionally  met  with,  especially  in  the   interarj'te- 
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noitl  sjmee.  Deeper  ii  lee  rations*,  sometiraes  leudin^  to  perichoiHlritis,  have 
been  okserverl   by   vurious  elinieiaiis. 

Ill  t^onie  case:^  tiie  .secretinii,  besides  bohi^  imjeo-|)iirulent  \\v  purulent,  is 
pniiie  to  ailliere  tinuly  to  the  iiMieoiis  siirtares  and  to  hei-oiiit^  partly  desieented 
in  tlii'^  situation.  The  dry  lanists  fornied.  by  impeding  tlie  free  pussiige 
of  air,  1^1  ve  rise  to  more  or  less  dysjmea.  Ljiryng^oscojjieally  exauiiiied,  the 
larynx  appears  red  and  dry,  with  greenish  crusts  elosely  adhcTin^  Uy  parts 
adjoining  the  vwal  eords  either  abt^ve  or  iKdnw,  Owiu^  to  the  ap|M*a ranee 
of  dryness,  a  speeial  name,  InrtpifjUh  Hieva^  is  frequently  given  this  iJisonler. 
The  breath  expired  from  the  mouth  is  usually  very  ietid,  hence  another  namCj 
ozenn  ifirymjiH^  given  it  by  observers  whf>  erinsiclered  the  disease  ils  invariably 
associated  witli  atro[dne  catarrh  of  the  na-so*pharynx.  It  is  probably  a  rare 
manite.stati(m  of  ehnmie  laryngitis,  but  it  appeiirs  to  me  one  possessing  an 
insufficient  inimher  of  known  characteristics  to  warrant  for  it  a  special  position 
in  our  nomenclature. 

Hemorrhage  of  the  larynx  .sometimes  occuin  in  the  course  of  chronic 
lar^nigitis  in  eounection  with  severe  ciHtgb  and  copious  expecttiratiou.  Iji  a 
eoise!  related  by  Michael  Pleskt*lf  the  expect^mitiuu  had  been  liUxxly  on  several 
occasions.  Laryngosc^opy  nn'ealed  the  orilinary  diffuse  redness  of  the  vocal 
bands  (»ommon  to  ebnuiic  laryngeal  catarrli ;  ijut  in  the  region  of  the  left 
vocal  process,  ne^ir  the  ventrielc,  there  was  an  elongated,  subniucous,  cireum- 
scribeil  IjhxHly  patch,  whieli  cuvered  lialf  tfie  lireadth  of  the  vocal  band^  and 
which  was  evidently  due  to  rujiturc  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  treatment  insti- 
tuted consisted  solely  in  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  gradual  absorption  of 
the  effused  bhwd  took  place  with  its  di.sapjiearanee  in  three  weeks.*  Another 
marked  case  was  recently  re|>orted  by  (.'om  pat  red.* 

The  infniglottie  space  is  fre([uently  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  its  walls  sometimes  [projects  slightly  l>eyond  the 
margins  of  the  glottis,  especially  w  hen  the  voeal  bauds  are  abducted.  In  the 
so-eiilled  laryngitis  siccii  this  region  x^  one  of  predilection  for  the  formation 
of  crusts. 

Pathology. — Whatever  the  primary  causiitivc  factor,  the  main  patho- 
logical feature  (»f  these  crises  is  dilatation  of  the  vascular  supply,  the  vessels 
of  tljc  Imnds  reacbiug  in  ,s<jme  cases,  as  alreatly  stated,  a  contlitiou  of  varicosity. 
The  chronic  character  of  the  dis*^ase  is  mainly  due  to  paresis  of  the  vascular 
walls  and  to  the  hyperplastic  ehamcter  <vf  the  chn^nic  inflammatory  process. 

In  mild  cases  it  is  probable  that  there  is  merely  deficient  lubrication, 
especially  when  an  atrophic  rhino- pharyngitis  represents  the  primary  cause, 
hy}Mn'est hesia  of  the  surface  taking  an  active  ji^art  in  the  production  of  the 
sii  bj  ect  i  V  e  sy  nip  t*  j  m  s , 

Prognosis- — ^ Marked  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  seldom  tend  biward 
recovery.  In  cases  in  which  the  disorder  is  due  to  irritsition  In*  inlialed  irri- 
tating substances,  the  continued  use  of  the  voice  and  the  inhalation  of  dust 
and  smoke  attending  everyday  life  are  as  many  conditions  tending  to  keep  up 
the  trouble,  if  not  to  aggravate  it.  Tliese  sufferers  an*  seldom  willing  m-  per- 
haps able  to  give  up  an  iKM'upati(>n  in  onler  to  counteract  a  dis4^ase  the  symp- 
toms of  which  do  not  involve  marked  suffering  or  danger  to  life.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  patients  in  whom  the  voice  is  not  a  source  of  livelihood, 
as  it  is  in  singers,  speakers,  et*^  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  tliere- 
fore,  the  chances  nf  recovery  are  to  a  degree  comjiromiscil  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  physician *s  control.     When  tliey  are  within  his  control,  the  prog- 

1  Mmclicncr  nud,   WmH.,  Dec,  4,  1888. 

>  AnnaUM  dea  Maladks  de  rOrtilte,  etc.,  May,  1896. 
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nosis  is  at  once  modified,  appropriate  treatment  and  a  judicious  change  of 
occupation  leading  to  recovery  in  many  uncomplicated  cases. 

Cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  in  which  the  primary  causative  agent  is  repre- 
sented by  some  disorder  of  the  naso-pharyugeal  tract  generally  respond 
promptly  to  measures  capable  of  favorably  influencing  the  morbid  prooess. 
The  prognosis  of  these  cases,  therefore,  depends  upon  that  of  the  primary 
disease.  The  same  can  be  said  of  cases  in  which  visceral  or  diathetic  disorder 
plays  an  active  role  as  an  etiological  factor.  Hepatic  torpidity  added  to  gas- 
tric insufficiency  are  with  difficulty  overcome,  and  a  chronic  larj^ngitis  due  to 
these  conditions,  while  yielding  to  judiciously  directed  measures,  frequently 
reappears  with  much  greater  suddenness  than  it  departed. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  laryngitis  in  singers  is  often  a  question  of  great 
moment,  a  brilliant  career  being  frequently  at  stake.  Fortunately,  advanced 
laryngeal  therapeutics  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  treat  even  the  worst  of  these 
cases,  provided  our  instructions  are  properly  carried  out. 

Another  question  of  importance  is  tne  possibility  of  complications  daring 
the  active  inflammatory  process,  and  particularly  the  likelihood  of  a  simply 
chronic  laryngitis  being  transformed  into  benign  or  malignant  growths  or  into 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx.  As  to  benign  growths  it  is  undeniable,  judging 
from  clinical  evidence.  Still  the  proportion  of  benign  neoplasms  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  cases  of  marked  chronic  laryngitis  is  so  small  that  the 
Eresence  of  a  concomitant  dyscrasia  capable  of  manifesting  itself  when 
yperemia  is  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  limit  can  but  suggest  itself.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  malignant  growths  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with 
their  pathology.  As  regards  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  no  case  so  far 
reported  warrants  the  assertion  that  a  catarrhal  inflammation  can  at  any  time 
give  rise  to  a  local  tubercular  process.  Indeed,  a  careful  clinical  study  of 
the  subject  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  primarily 
due  to  precisely  an  opposite  condition,  local  adynamia,  and  that  what  benefit 
topical  applications  aflbrd  in  the  treatment  of  "  tubercular  larj'ngitis,"  so- 
called,  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  local  stimulation  produced. 

Treatment. — To  properly  treat  chronic  larj'ngitis  the  predominating 
etiological  factor  of  each  case  must  be  clearly  determined.  The  local  appli- 
cation of  astringents  to  the  larynx  in  a  patient  in  whom  a  disordered  diges- 
tive system  plays  the  leading  ])art  can  but  finally  prove  ineffectual ;  the 
relief  obtained  is  soon  attended  by  a  return  of  the  symptoms.  To  treat  the 
larynx  alone  when  a  nasal  disorder  is  also  present  is  as  futile,  unless  the 
laryngeal  inflammation  be  a  mere  exacerbation  of  a  latent  catarrhal  process 
that  is  soon  to  yield  of  its  own  accord.  In  other  words,  to  merely  treat  the 
larynx  without  seeking  for  the  ])riniar}'  cause,  proximal  or  remote,  is  to  court 
defeat  or  to  accept  time  as  an  ally  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  this 
dis<'ase,  probably  a*<  much  as  in  any  other  that  could  be  named,  the  removal 
of  the  active  cruise  is  the  most  imj>ortant  feature  of  the  treatment ;  the  appli- 
cation of  toj)ical  remedies  playintr  a  secondary — although  im]>ortiint — nMe  in 
hastening  tlie  successful  issue.  Briefly,  in  cases  due  mainly  to  continued 
irritation  of  the  larynx  and  adnexa  by  such  extraneous  elements  as  dust, 
smoke-fumes,  etc.,  a  change  of  habit  or  occupation  should  be  enjoined  ;  when 
the  laryngeal  disease  is  due  to  a  morbid  ]>rocess  of  the  nose,  naso-pharynx, 
pharynx,  etc.,  this  morbid  j)rocess  sliould  be  correcte<l ;  when  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis,  a  gastric  or  hepatic  affiH'tion,  etc.,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble,  general  treatment  of  the  condition  is  all-important ;  when  in 
singers,  speakers,  et(\,  the  organs  of  ])honation  are  improperly  and  exces- 
sively  used,  the  paramount  indication  to  insure   success  is  to  correct  the 
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errors.  The  prognosis  of  the  case  depends  mainly  upon  the  perfection  with 
which  all  these  indications  can  be  carried  out. 

The  topical  measures  vary  but  little,  whatever  the  primary  cause  of 
the  local  trouble,  and  common  to  all  forms  is  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness, 
not  only  of  the  larynx  itself,  but  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity  as  well. 
For  this  purpose,  a  drachm  of  bidarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
lukewarm  water  serves  an  admirable  pur|)ose.  A  few  tablespoonfuls  of  this 
solution  being  placed  in  an  atomizer,  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  freely 
sprayed  at  short  intervals  during  two  or  three  minutes.  The  balance  of  the 
solution  is  then  employed  to  cleanse  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavities,  the  palm 
of  the  hand  being  used  as  a  dipper  from  which  the  liquid  is  inhaled.  The 
patient  should  do  this  morning  and  evening  and  on  reaching  home  from  work, 
if  his  occupation  happens  to  be  one  capable  of  causing  irritation  of  the 
mucous  tract.  After  using  the  warm  detergent  spray,  the  patient  should 
employ  in  the  same  manner  a  solution  of  resorcin,  5  grains  to  the  ounce. 

To  obtain  contraction  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels,  local  applications 
of  active  astringents  must  be  made.  The  most  satisfactory  of  these  is  still 
nitrate  of  silver,  employed  in  solutions  varying  from  10  to  60  grains  to  the 
ounce.  When  erosions  are  present  the  latter  solution  should  be  preferred 
and  applied  aft«r  slightly  anesthetizing  the  laryngeal  surface  to  prevent  spas- 
modic contraction.  A  small  pledget  of  cotton  should  be  used,  and  after 
being  adjusted  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps  and  dipped  in  the  solution  it  should 
be  lightly  squeezed  between  the  folds  of  a  towel  to  prevent  dripping. 
When  another  remedy  is  preferred,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  30 
grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  employed.  In  cases  uncomplicated  by  erosions, 
etc.,  weaker  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  a  10-grain  solution  of  tannin  in 

Slycerin  applie<l  every  other  day,  besides  the  measures  to  be  carried  out  at 
ome  by  the  patient,  usually  suffice  to  bring  about  recovery,  provided  the 
original  cause  has  been  properly  treated.  Important  in  this  connection,  especi- 
ally when  treating  people  who  use  their  voices  professionally,  is  always  to 
include  the  infraglottic  region,  the  portion  immediately  below  the  vocal  bands, 
in  the  remedial  measures  adopted.  A  peculiarity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
this  region  is  to  form  creases  or  longitudinal  folds  when  the  bands  are  not  in 
extreme  adduction.  Upon  the  integrity  of  this  crease-forming  quality  greatly 
depends  the  character  of  the  voice.  In  the  treatment  of  singers,  local  appli- 
cations including  the  infraglottic  space  and  calculated  to  reduce  congestion 
and  irregular  traction  upon  the  edges  of  the  vocal  bands  will  be  found  to 
control  much  more  readily  a  case  of  hoarseness  due  to  an  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic  disorder  than  when  the  same  application  is  limited  to  the  upper 
laryngeal  cavity.  As  soon  as  the  regular  formation  of  creases  is  interfered 
with,  the  tension  upon  the  vocal  bands  becomes  excessive  or  irregular,  and 
there  is  added  to  tne  catarrhal  or  other  anomalous  local  conditions  present 
one  of  even  greater  mechanical  moment. 

These  cases  are  frequently  characterized  by  what  might  be  termed  a  sub- 
acute exacerbation.  The  benzoate  of  sodium,  5  grains  every  three  hours, 
usually  suffices  to  arrest  this  intercurrent  trouble.  If  the  attack  is  a  sharp 
one,  the  patient  should  remain  at  home  and  inhale  every  hour  the  steam  of  a 
mixture  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  and  a  pint 
of  boiling  water.  The  vessel  containing  the  water  should  be  covered  with 
a  towel  folded  into  the  shape  of  a  cone  ;  into  the  upper  opening  of  this  cone 
the  patient  introduces  his  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  to  better  confine  the  benzoin- 
laden  steam  inhaled  and  prevent  too  rapid  a  dissipation  of  the  heat. 

In  eases  of  long  standing  the  superficial  blood-vessels  are  sometimes 
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permanently  dilated  to  twice  their  normal  caliber  and  are  increased  in  length 
in  proportion.  Astringents  here  are  useless.  The  only  measure  likely  to 
procure  a  return  of  the  voie«  is  to  cauterize  the  varicose  vessels  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  vocal  ban<ls.  C.hromic  acid  is  the  best  agent  for  the  purpoee. 
After  thorough  anesthetization  with  a  strong  solution  of  cocain,  the  acid, 
fused  by  heat  to  the  end  of  a  covered  probe,  is  applied  to  one  of  the  bands 
while  the  patient  in  his  effort  to  make  a  sound  brings  the  bands  in  apposition, 
and  thus  renders  accidental  cauterization  of  their  edges  imposeible.  An 
abrasion  the  size  of  a  small  pea  is  the  result,  and  this  spot,  after  healing,  is 
distinctly  whiter  than  the  surrounding  parts.  The  applications  are  to  be 
renewed  every  few  days,  each  band  b^ing  treated  alternately,  until  all  the 
areas  of  superficial  congestion  have  been  destroyed. 

Krause^  of  Berlin,  in  stubborn  cases  occurring  in  singers,  recommends  a 
method  considerably  employed  in  the  Uniti»<i  States  many  years  ago — i.  f., 
minute  longitudinal  incisions  made  w  ith  a  lancet-shaped  larj-ngeal  scarificator 
into  the  hyperplastic  tissues  of  the  bands.  The  bleeding  is  slight,  and  rapid 
improvement  ensues.  In  the  same  class  of  cases  Massei  of  Naples  recom- 
mends spraying  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  lactic  acid,  used  frequently, 
eight  to  ten  times  daily.  Hygienic  measures  and  tonics  form  im|K)rtant 
adjuvants. 

In  mild  chronic  laryngitis  frequently  attending  an  overworked  professional 
vocalist,  an  exacerbation  of  the  local  trouble  is  often  due,  as  alreaay  stated,  to 
deficiency  in  the  lubrication  of  the  vocal  bands.  This  condition  is  success- 
fully combated  by  the  administration  every  two  hours  of  10  grains  of  ammo- 
nium chlorid  in  a  tumblerful  of  water,  and  the  topical  use  of  warm  sprays 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  chlorid  at  the  same  intervals.  The 
doses  are  so  managinl  that  the  last  one  should  be  taken  at  least  about  three 
hours  before  a  |)erformance.  This  avoids  ex|>osure  during  the  subsequent 
stage  of  perspiration.  A  lozenge  containing  one  grain  of  the  ammonium 
chlorid  taken  lx»tween  acts  is  of  benefit  in  some  instances,  mainly  owing  to 
its  effect  upon  the  pharynx. 

Of  iniiM)rtanco  in  these  cases  is  the  qtiestion  of  rest.  This  is  always  indi- 
catcnl,  especially  in  female  voices,  a  fine  voice  being  always  endangered  when  it 
is  used  (hiring  a  more  or  less  ^r.wi}  l(K'al  disorder.  Our  recommendation  should 
be  fnuned  acconlingly,  taking  the  severity  of  the  l(K*al  trouble  as  our  guide 
as  re<ri»rds  the  duration  of  the  resting  j)eriod  an<l  its  degree.  Unfortunately, 
rest  is  rarclv  ])ossil)le  in  ])rofessionnl  singers,  and  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  voice 
remains  they  insist  upon  a  continuance  of  their  work.  What  are  we  to  do  in 
these  eases?  Without  doubt  the  most  advantageous  plan  to  all  comvnuHl  is 
fnmklv  to  disclose  to  the  patient  the  dangers  ineurrcKi  ;  to  rtKMminiend  al)an- 
d(>nment  of  rehearsals;  limitati(Mi  to  the  smallest  degree  possible  of  the  jwrt 
to  he  sung  or  sjxiken  ;  to  tnuispose,  when  possible,  all  high  n<>tes,  or,  if  this 
is  not  jK»<sil)le,  to  shorten  the  ehest-register  a  cotinle  of  notes,  thus  changing 
to  the  head-tones  wilhotit  having  to  throw  \\\Mm  the  larynx  the  strain  of  the 
two  hidiest  notes  (►f  the  chest-register;  in  <>ther  words,  to  limit  as  much  as 
praetieable  the  work  of  the  v«M'al  aj)paratus. 

Hesi<]e<  the  local  nii^asures  recommended,  these  cases  require  sjiecial  efforts 
to  oven^ome  the  muscular  fatigue  eiiterint:  for  a  great  share  in  the  subjt»ctive 
svmptom-.  Strv<'hnia,  ,.\,  of  a  gniin  every  three  hours,  and  electricity  are 
u^uallv  et!ectiv<*.  The  fara<lic  <'urrent  is  most  effectively  employe<I  in  the 
following  maimer,  which  introduces  water  as  a  conductor  for  the  current, 
thus  avoiding  the  l<M*al  irritation  caused  by  c<»ntact  with  the  electrotle,  and 

'  liirliwr  klin.   U'W*..  April  IrJ,  ISIM. 
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doing  away  with  all  gagging:  The  patient  having  taken  what  is  usually  called 
a  mouthful  of  water — in  reality,  about  an  ounce — is  told  to  throw  his  head 
backward  and  to  open  his  mouth.  The  first  movement  of  deglutition  causes 
the  water  to  fill  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  Light  being  thrown  in,  a  Mackenzie 
laryngeal  electrode  is  introduced  and  simply  immersed  in  the  water,  the  ex- 
ternal electrode,  thoroughly  wetted  to  secure  penetration  through  the  skin,  being 
placed  over  the  thyroid.  The  circuit  being  then  closed  by  pressing  the  button 
of  the  Mackenzie  electrode,  the  current  is  allowed  to  flow  as  long  as  the  patient 
can  hold  his  breath.  The  mouth-electrode  being  then  taken  out,  he  can, 
either  by  closing  his  mouth  and  bowing  his  head  forward,  bring  the  water 
forward  and  take  a  few  breaths  through  the  nose,  then  renew  the  first  move- 
ment, throwing  the  head  backward,  etc.,  or  take  another  mouthful  of  water, 
after  ridding  himself  of  the  first.  The  oftener  the  sittings — which  should 
last  at  least  fifteen  minutes — are  renewed,  the  better  ;  the  patient  may  even 
be  taught  the  procedure,  and  he  can  then  treat  himself  twice  or  three  times 
daily  at  home. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  crusts,  as  in  "  laryngitis 
sicca,"  the  benzoin-and-steam  inhalations  are  very  effective.  lodid  of  po- 
tassium, five  grains  in  a  glass  of  water  after  each  meal,  has  given  me  the  best 
results.  Local  applications  of  a  30-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  usually 
prevent  a  return  of  the  trouble. 

NODULAR  LAKTN0ITI8,  OB  OHORDITIS  TUBEROSA. 

Btiology. — This  is  a  disorder  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vocal 
bands,  consisting  in  the  development  of  small  nodules  on  the  surface  or  edge 
of  the  latter  as  a  result  of  chronic  laryngitis.  The  use  of  the  voice  while  an 
inflammatory  proceas  is  present  in  the  larynx,  a  faulty  method  of  singing, 
friction  of  the  free  edge  of  one  band  against  that  of  the  other  where  the  voice 
is  considerably  used,  are  the  main  primary  factors  to  which  this  disease  is 
attributed.  It  is  almost  always  observed  in  singers  and  public  speakers,  and 
more  frequently  in  sopranos  and  tenors  than  in  baritones  and  bassos.  Ac- 
cording to  Moure,*  this  affection  is  frequently  met  with  in  children  from 
seven  to  ten  years  of  age. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptom  is  hoarseness,  or  an  irregular 
production  of  the  voice,  characterized  by  the  escape  of  air  simultaneously  with 
the  emission  of  sound.  In  some  cases  there  is  aphonia  when  the  normal 
vocal  effort  is  made  in  speaking,  while  sound  is  emitted  during  vigorous 
enunciation.  In  others,  again,  complete  aphonia  exists.  There  is  usually  no 
dyspnea,  and  in  fact  no  evidence  of  local  trouble  other  than  the  mild  chronic 
laryngitis  which  is  usually  present  in  such  cases. 

The  nodules  may  be  situated  upon  either  band.  In  the  few  cases  I  have 
had  occasion  to  treat  they  were  situated  on  the  free  edge  of  the  left  band — a 
mere  coincidence,  doubtless.  In  one  case  there  was  evident  irritation  of  the 
same  spot  on  the  other  band,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  nodule.  In  this 
manner  secondary  nodules  are  thought  to  be  produced,  as  they  are  frequently 
symmetrically  located.  The  growths  are  usually  the  size  of  a  pin-hend ;  in 
one  of  my  cases,  however,  the  growth  had  reached  at  least  four  times  that 
size.  The  nodules  are  usually  pinkish-gray,  an  areola  of  red,  from  which 
arborescent  venules  sometimes  project,  surrounding  the  base.  They  are  said 
to  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously  or  to  become  changed  into  laryngeal 
growths  of  another  variety. 

*  Revue  de  Lnryngologie^  Feb.  8,  1896. 
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Pathology. — The  nodules  are  the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  The 
hyperplasia^  at  first  limited  to  the  epithelium,  finally  implicates  the  tissoeB 
beneath,  the  changes  consisting  mainly  in  cellular-tissue  nypertrophy.  Tlie 
epithelial  elements  are  also  largely  increased. 

Treatment. — I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  nodules  reported  as  re- 
moved by  the  local  application  of  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of 
iodin  were  not  really  nodules,  but  merely  ampull®  or  tortuous  blood-vessels^ 
such  as  those  occasionally  observed  in  chronic  laryngitis  of  old  standing.  In 
bona  fide  cases,  the  only  measures  found  of  real  service  in  my  cases  were 
chromic-acid  crystals,  the  silver  nitrate  in  its  solid  form,  and  the  galvano- 
cautery.  Either  of  the  former  two  agents  may  be  fused  upon  the  end  of  a 
protected  probe  and  applied  to  the  nodules  after  anesthetizing  the  laryngeal 
surfaces.  Of  the  remedies  mentioned,  chromic  acid  has  served  the  best  pur- 
pose, applied  in  the  manner  described  in  the  section  on  chronic  catamial 
laryngitis.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  the  galvano-cautery  leave  a  scar-like  tissue 
which  might  ultimately  compromise  a  fine  voice. 


PAOHTDEBMIA  OF  THE  LAEYNX. 

Although  this  affection  is  not  always  considered  as  a  morbid  entity,  its 
pathological  features  are  nevertheless  such  as  to  warrant  its  classification 
among  the  special  complications  of  chronic  laryngitis. 

Btiology. — Pachyaermia  of  the  larynx  is  a  disease  consisting  of  sym- 
metrically elongated  swellings  of  oval  shape,  most  freouently  observed  near 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  vocal  bands,  especially  the  r^ion  of  the  vocal 
processes.  It  occurs  especially  as  a  result  of  the  chronic  laryngitis  observed 
in  persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  is  some- 
times ascribed  to  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  Judging  from  the  cases  so  far 
observed,  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  men  between  thirty  and  forty-five 
years  of  age. 

Pathology. — In  a  series  of  fifteen  larynges  affected  with  pachydermia 
examined  microscopically,  Habermann  *  found  connective-tissue  changes  in 
the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the  vocal  cords  and  ventricular  bands,  extend- 
ing occasionally  into  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  involved  (Fig.  596).  In 
some  spots,  especially  the  vocal  processes  and  the  posterior  wall  (the  inter- 
arytenoid  space),  individual  papillae  had  developed  into  papilloma-1  ike  growths. 
The  cup-like  prominences  due,  as  thought  by  B.  Friinkel,  to  pressure  exercised 
by  the  voc>al  processes  upon  one  another  during  phonation,  were  present  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  central  depression  corresponding  to  the  point  of  the 
hyaline  ])rocess.  Connective-tissue  strands  radiated  in  all  directions  from  the 
surface  of  the  papillie.     The  erosions  and  ulcers  found  occurred  most  fre- 

?[Uontly  on  the  vocal  processes,  about  etiually  on  each  side,  less  often  on  the 
ree  border  of  the  vocal  bands.  Nothing  was  found  to  indicate  that  these 
ulcerations  were  due  to  either  tuberculosis  or  syphilis.  The  association  of 
pachydermia  and  ulceration  with  diseases  which  cause  general  congestion, 
pulmonary  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.,  was,  however,  confirmed. 
Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  local 
thickening,  but  as  a  rule  the  disease  runs  its  course  tmattendcil  by  any  great 
degree  of  discomfort.  The  first  symptom — huskiness — is  usually  ascril>ed  to 
a  cold,  and  is  accompanied  by  frequent  desire  to  clear  the  throat,  owing  to  a 
sensation  resembling  that  caused  by  the  ])resence  of  a  foreign  body.     Slight 

'  Zeif)whrift  fur  HeilkundCj  hd.  xvi.,  1895,  and  Jounud  of  Laryngology^  Oct.,  1S96. 
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dyspnea   is  sometimes  experienced ;   this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  diminished 
afcKluetion  ohj?ervod  in  these  eiises. 

Examined  Iaryngoseopi<mlly,  the  larynx  appears  more  or  less  eongested 
according  to  the  intensity  uii'  the  ciitarrhal  process  thiit  may  he  present.  In 
some  ca^s  the  hiryngeat  surfaces,  excejit  the  sites^  of  the  growths,  appear 
normal,  f)n  the  Vf>e;il  hands,  however,  and  ahnost  always  over  the  voeal  pro- 
cesses, tw*i  pink  or  red  swellings,  one  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  inv^olving 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  may  be  spen.  One  of  these  growths  is  much 
larger  than  the  opposite  one.     In  a  case  seen  by  l>undas  Gmnt  the  larger 


Vv;^. 


V 


^- 


Fig.  59fi,— 8et'ti<^!Hi  of  mu€o««,  ehuwtrit:  pachyrlermia  of  the  larviix.  Thu  t:>  ^^ :;.,...:  =,  .utjillsiv  (fa)  are 
rovefed  with  KTe<*tLy  ihlckvtitid  t.'|iitheaum  ^;,*auil  the  ttifiUrattia  HubmueuBib  id)  iihowi»  gliding  vaLSCuliir 
chAnnt'ls  (c)  {^*iiT^ri  und  ICuhn). 

tumor  had  reached  the  size  of  a  sliirt-button.  The  smaller  thickening  on  the 
oppf>sitc  side  shows  an  exe^ivatitm  t>r  depression  at  its  apex,  precisely  where 
the  growth  of  the  other  sitle  comes  in  crmtact  with  it  dnring  ajiproxinjation 
of  the  vocal  bamls.  This  cnp-like  depressionj  as  already  stiited,  is  due  to  the 
prf'ssure  exerted  by  the  tumor  of  the  one  side  uiwn  the  corresponding  tumor 
of  tfie  other.  There  may  he  but  one  excrescence,  however,  and  indentation 
of  the  o[)posite  be  forme<l  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  of  the  vocal  band 
proper. 

Prognosis. — ^The  pntgnosisof  this  affection  mainly  rests  uptm  the  possi- 
bility of  tnuisformation  frcnn  a  benign  to  a  malignant  growth.  Klebs  '  con- 
siders pachydermia  laryngitis  as  a  possible  primary  stage  of  cancer  ;  but 
this  view  has  nr^t  been  generally  sustained^  and  tlie  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
degeneration  into  malignancy  is  not  to  he  feared.  (Iiondritis  and  peri- 
chondritis, however,  have  been  oh  server! ;  hut  as  a  rule  tfie  affection  is  con- 
sidered a  benign  uni%  offi_*ring  no  special  danger  to  life.  As  reganls  the 
voice,  |K*rmanent  inifniirment  is  likely  unless  the  ease  be  seen  and  properly 
treate<l  in  its  early  stages. 

Treatment.— T lie  measures  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  nodular 
laryngitis  arc  probably  the  best  to  adopt,  especially  tlie  hx^^tl  a|)plication  of 
*  Detifsche  mett.  H  VA.,  p,  537,  mm. 
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chromic  acid.  The  internal  administration  of  iodid  of  ])otassium  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  some  cases  owing  to  the  frequent  association  of  the  disease 
with  syphilis.  The  local  measures  indicate  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
laryngitis  may  also  prove  of  value.  A  spray  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of 
chlorid  of  sodium  has  been  especially  recommended. 

Removal  with  forceps  followed  by  local  cauterization  has  been  advocated 
by  Gougenheim ;  while  Moll  states  that  he  has  obtained  prompt  results  from 
electrolysis,  a  double  needle  and  a  current  of  5  milliamp^res  being  employed. 

OHBONIC  SUBGLOTTIC  LABTNOITIS. 

etiology. — This  is  a  rare  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  in  which  the  brunt 
of  the  inflammatory  process  is  located  in  the  tissues  beneath  the  vocal  bands, 
giving  rise  in  this  situation  to  more  or  less  rapid  hypertrophic  changes. 
The  nature  of  this  disease  hjis  remaine<l  obscure  owing  to  its  rarity,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  associated  with  the  so-called  scrofulous  habit,  syphilis,  tuber- 
culosis, and  rhino-scleroma.  According  to  Gordon  Holmes,^  the  causes  of 
this  disease  are  nearly  always  well  defined.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
straining  efforts  of  the  voice,  and  excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquois 
are,  in  his  opinion,  almost  exclusively  the  sources  of  the  disease.  It  is  also 
allied  to  certain  occupations  in  which  the  vocal  organ  is  used  with  vigor. 
Of  47  cases  seen,  30  w^ere  males.  Reports  of  cases  seen  by  other  authors 
would  indicate,  however,  that  the  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  females 
than  in  males.  It  occasionally  presents  itself  as  a  complication  of  typhoid 
fever.^ 

Pathology. — An  analysis  of  the  microscopical  examinations  reported 
by  Wedl,^  Sokolowski,*  and  Kuttner*  teinds  to  show  that  the  disease  consists 
mainly  of  a  chronic  cell-proliferation,  not  only  in  the  mucous  and  submucous 
cellular  tissue,  but  also  in  the  underlying  muscular  layer,  the  epithelial  lining 
sinking  into  the  submucous  tissue  in  various  places.  This  process  pn>gress- 
ing  insidiously,  a  dense  indurated  mass  is  gradually  developed,  which  occa- 
sionally includes  the  edges  of  tlie  vocal  bands  and  the  neighboring  tissues. 
It  would  si»crn  that  besides  a  dyserasia,  lymphatism,  syphilis,  etc.,  the  disease 
requires  some  exciting  organism,  especially  the  typho-bacillus  and  that  of 
rhino-scleroma,  for  its  development.  No  bacillus  sj)ecial  to  the  disease  has 
as  yet  been  found. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  is  hoarseness,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  a  cold.  The  voice  is  muffled  and  labored,  and  is  st)metimes 
com|)letely  lost.  This  com])lete  aj)lionia  is  more  likely  to  oc^cur  in  females 
than  in  males.  The  patient  smiotimes  experiences  a  sensation  of  weight  in 
the  throat,  due  probably  to  the  im]>ediment  offered  by  the  more  or  less  solidi- 
fied subglottic  tissues  to  the  movement  of  the  vocal  bands.  Pain  is  seldom 
exjM'rienced,  but  there  is  often  a  sensation  of  ]>ricking  that  causes  the  |>atient 
to  fre(|uently  "  hem  "  to  clear  his  larynx  of  a  small  mass  of  mucus  which 
may  have  eolle(*ted  over  tlie  diseased  ar(»a.  Such  a  patient,  who  may  j)erhaps 
experience  a  slight  difficulty  in  breathing  during  exertion,  may  all  at  once, 
without  the  least  warniug,  becom<»  the  prey  of  intense  dyspnea,  and  pass  awav 
unless  immediate  relief  be  at  hand,  the  subjective  manifestations  l>eing  such 
as  to  suggest  other  disorders,  cardiac  or  vascular,  as  the  cause  of  death. 

»  Ijiincrt,  November  15,  1884,  p.  807. 

^  A.  Sokolowski.  Arrhivfiir  lAinimfoloqi*-,  Ii<l.  ii.  II.  1,  1894. 

*  W(h1I,  in  Turck's  A7iniA:  der  Krankhntni  ties  Kehlkopft^s,  p.  203,  1«66. 

*  Sokolowski,  Op.  cit.  *Kuttner,  Archirfur  Lftryngofogie. 
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Several  such  cases  have  been  reported ;  others  have  been  saved  by  timely 
tracheotomy.  The  subglottic  enlargement  on  each  side  can  usually  be  seen 
laryngoscopically,  especially  when  the  vocal  bands  are  abducted,  appearing 
as  more  or  less  rounded  bulging  masses  varying  from  the  dull,  variegated 
pink  tint  of  catarrhal  hyperemia  to  the  vivid  red  hue  of  active  inflamma- 
tion. In  acute  attacks  the  latter  color  prevails  and  the  glottic  lumen  is 
almost  occluded.  When  edema  is  a  prominent  factor  of  the  case,  the  gray- 
ish-white color  of  the  projecting  mass  suggests  the  presence  of  polypi  such 
as  those  found  in  the  nasal  cavities. 

Prognosis. — As  may  be  surmised,  the  prognosis  of  such  a  case  is  not 
encouraging,  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  becoming  obligatory.  Even  then 
the  patient  frequently  perishes  from  gradually  increasing  debility  unless  an 
intercurrent  disease  such  as  pneumonia  should  carry  him  oif.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  discovered  early,  the  trouble  might  be  arrested  by  antagoniz- 
ing any  condition,  occupation,  overuse  of  the  voice,  etc.,  ca])able  of  inciting 
local  trouble,  or  by  counteracting  the  pathogenic  influence  of  any  dyscrasia 
that  may  be  present. 

Treatment. — Change  of  climate,  to  avoid  acute  exacerbations  so  fre- 
quently caused  by  damp  cold,  is  indicated,  with  cessation  of  vocal  eflbrt  and 
any  other  occupation  or  habit  acting  as  exciting  cause.  Gordon  Holmes,^ 
who  has  obtained  some  cures,  states  that  relief  may  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  cold  spray  inhalations,  of  solutions  of  perchlorid  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
copper,  etc.,  between  paroxysms,  but  that  during  the  exacerbations  warm 
soothing  inhalations,  impregnated  with  opium,  conium,  or  stramonium,  are 
preferable.  Local  applications  by  the  attending  physician  of  a  solution  of 
perchlorid  of  iron — two  drams  to  the  ounce  of  water— directly  to  the  hyper- 
trophied  region  are  of  value  in  mild  e4ises.  In  advanced  cases  strong  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver  are  recommended.  Cauterization  of  the  parts  with 
the  galvano-cautery  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Voltolini ;  while  Mack- 
enzie advised  scarification.  Sokolowski  recommends  laryngofissure  and 
thorough  extirpation  of  the  hypertrophied  tissues. 

CHBONIC  TBACHEAL  AFFECTIONS. 

Unless  of  a  neoplasm,  the  trachea  may  be  said  never  to  be  independently 
the  seat  of  a  chronic  affection,  merely  sharing  in  those  which  extend  into  it 
from  the  larynx  above  or  from  the  bronchi  below.  Separate  discussion  is 
therefore  needless. 

'  Loc.  eit.,  p.  868. 
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By  J.  H.  McCOLLOM,  M.  D., 

OF  BOSTON,   MASS. 


Definition. — The  term  diphtheria,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  difOtpo^ 
meaning  skin  or  leather,  should  be  applied  only  to  those  cases  of  sore 
throat  in  which  a  membrane  is  found,  and  in  which  a  culture  taken  from  this 
membrane  or  near  it  shows  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  of  dipHtheria,  or  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  profuse  nasal  discharge,  a  culture  from  which 
shows  the  presence  of  these  organisms.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  stenosis^  al- 
though no  membrane  is  visible  and  the  cultures  are  negative,  the  existence  of 
this  membrane  has  been  proved  by  autopsies  and  by  the  fact  that  membrane 
has  been  coughed  up.  The  term  membranous  croup  is  a  misnomer  and  is  a 
relic  of  past  ages.  No  such  disease,  as  distinguished  from  diphtheria,  exists, 
and  the  term  should  be  erased  from  the  nomenclature.  Laryngeal  stenosis 
in  children  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
membrane  which  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria. 
Streptococci  may  cause  the  appearance  of  a  membrane  in  the  air-passages, 
but  this  membrane  is  not  sufficiently  thick  and  tough  to  impede  the  req)i- 
ration. 

History. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  modem 
times,  but  Areteeus,  a  Greek  physician  of  Cappadocia,  wrote  a  description  of 
a  disease  similar  to  diphtheria  in  111  A.  D.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
disease  was  prevalent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  written  state- 
ments of  the  physicians  of  that  time.  In  1821  Bretonneau  wrote  the  first 
full  and  elaborate  account  of  the  disease.  After  that  time  until  1847  diph- 
theria did  not  seem  to  attract  much  attention  among  the  physicians  of  the 
Continent.  In  1847  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  occurred  in  England,  which 
was  traced  to  its  origin  at  Boulogne  and  was  known  as  the  "  Boulogne  sore 
throat."  Since  that  time  diphtheria  has  been  more  generally  recognized  and 
more  carefully  studied  ;  and  for  this  reason,  although  the  disease  is  somewhat 
more  prevalent  at  the  present  time  than  formerly,  yet  the  apparent  increase 
is  due  in  a  measure  to  its  better  recognition. 

Diphtheria  was  first  recognized  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1859,  in 
which  year  there  were  19  deaths  from  this  cause  reported.  From  what  is 
known  of  the  disease  to-day,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  19  deaths 
from  a  so-called  new  disease  were  reported,  there  must  have  been  many  cases 
of  the  same  disease  that  were  not  recognized.  The  following  year  there  was 
only  onci  death  from  this  cause  reported  in  Boston.  Since  that  time  the 
death-returns  have  shown  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  In 
1863  and  18()4,  in  Boston,  with  a  population  of  186,526,  there  were  353  and 
287  dc^aths,  respectively.  Ytoxw  18(55  to  1874  there  were  very  few  deaths 
from  diphtheria.  In  1875  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  increased 
to  an  alarminjr  extent.  In  1881  there  was  quite  a  severe  epidemic  of  this 
disease  in  this  city,  the  deaths  lor  that  period  numbering  802,  giving  a  rate 
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per  1000  of  the  living  of  2.178.  Since  1881  the  number  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  has  varied  from  285  to  878  each  year.  The  number  of  cases  re- 
ported in  1894  was  3019,  with  878  deaths,  making  the  death-rate  from  this 
disease  per  1000  of  the  living  for  1894,  1.803,  while  that  of  1893  was  1.145. 
The  most  marked  increase  in  the  cases  of  diphtheria  in  1894,  as  compared 
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Fio.  597.— Chart  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  In  Boston,  by  months,  for  five  years. 


with  1893,  occurred  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  ratio  of  deaths 
per  1000  for  1895  was  1.173,  and  that  for  1896  was  0.980. 

In  England  the  increase  of  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  has  been  much 
more  marked  in  the  larger  towns  than  in  the  rural  districts.  In  London  this 
has  been  more  particularly  noticeable. 

Btiology. — The  discovery  by  Klebs  of  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  in 
1883  and  the  investigations  by  LbflBer  a  year  later,  placed  the  etiology  of 
diphtheria  upon  a  scientific  basis.  The  result  of  these  researches  shows  con- 
clusively that  diphtheria  is  distinctly  a  contagious  disease;  that  it  never 
originates  spontaneously;  that  it  is  a  local  disease;  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  due  not  to  the  presence  of  the  organism  in  the  blood, 
but  to  the  toxin  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  bacillus. 

It  is  now  generally  conce<led  that  imperfect  drainage  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions should  not  be  considered  important  factors  in  increasing  the  frequency 
of  this  disease.  Twenty  years  ago  diphtheria  was  considered  to  be  a  filth- 
disease,  but  careful  investigation  of  the  course  of  epidemics  in  various  cities 
and  towns  has  shown  conclusively  that  diphtheria  is  no  more  prevalent  where 
unsanitary  conditions  exist  than  where  the  general  sanitation  is  good. 

The  influence  of  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  public  schools  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  The  accompanying  chart, 
which  gives  the  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, by  months,  for  five  years,  shows  that  when  the  schools  are  in  session  the 
number  of  cases  is  much  greater  than  during  vacation-time,  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

Cows  may  have  diphtheria,  and  when  suffering  from  the  disease  may  be  a 
source  of  infection.  Klein,  in  a  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
London,  traced  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  to  milk  from  cows  that  gave  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  being  ill  of  diphtheria.  Small  areas  of  false  mem- 
brane were  found  on  the  teats  of  these  cows.  Cultures  made  from  these 
lesions  contained  the  diphtheria-bacillus.     Cats  fed  on  the  milk  from  these 
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cows  contracted  diphtheria.  While  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
milk  in  the  udder  contained  the  germ  of  the  disease,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  milk  was  contaminated  by  the  hands  of  the  milkers. 

One  factor  in  the  spread  of  diphtheria  is  the  existence  of  this  disease 
in  cats  and  dogs.  Diphtheria  manifests  itself  in  cats  and  dogs,  not  by  the 
presence  of  marked  membrane  in  the  throat,  but  by  the  condition  of  the  lungs 
simulating  pneumonia.  The  animal  has  a  peculiar  strident  cough,  has 
anorexia,  and  loses  flesh  rapidly.  If  children  are  allowed  to  play  with 
animals  suffering  from  this  disease,  they  may  contract  it  from  them. 

The  area  of  infection  of  diphtheria  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  scarlet  fever, 
but  that  it  is  a  distinctly  contagious  disease  must  be  admitted.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  and  the  secretions  from  the  mouth  may  be  the  carriers 
of  the  contagium,  hence  the  im])ortance  of  burning  or  disinfecting  all  articles 
soiled  by  these  discharges.  Kissing  frequently  conveys  the  germs  of  the 
disease  from  one  person  to  another. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Diphtheria  must  be  considered  a  local  disease  at 
the  outset ;  and  the  symptoms  that  occur  later  are  the  result  of  the  toxin 
caused  by  the  growth  of  the  bacilli.     The  growth  of  these  organisms  causes 
the  formation  of  false  membrane,  which,  according  to  Weigert,  as  stated  by 
Councilman,^  is  due  to  a  necrosis  of  the  epithelial  surfaces.     The  exudation 
from  the  vessels  beneath  coming  in  contact  with  the  necrosed  tissue  coagulates 
and  forms  fibrin.    Wagner*  says  the  presence  of  the  membrane  is  due  to  hyper- 
emia and  inflammation  of  the  tissues  beneath,  and  that  there  is  a  fibrinous 
metamorphosis  of  the  epithelial  cells.     Heubner*  found  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  membrane  was  formed  in  the  mast  superficial  layers  of  the 
epithelial  cells  and  gradually  extended  to  the  deeper  ones.     The  appearance 
of  the  membrane  during  the  first  twelve  h(»urs,  as  compared  with  its  appear- 
ance forty-eight  hours  later,  is  explained  by  this  view  of  Heubner.    The 
membrane  in  diphtheria  is  generally  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and,  as  a  rule, 
cannot  be  easily  detached ;  but  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  as  frequently 
it  is  white,  and  appears  only  in  small  circumscribed  patches  easily  detached. 
The  membrane  sometimes  early  in  the  disease  assumes  a  gangrenous  apj^ear- 
ance,  which  is  an  omen  of  very  gnivc  import.    Nasal  diphtheria  is  character- 
ize<l  by  a  j>rofiise  nasal  discharge,  and  it  is  tlie  exception  that  any  membrane 
can  be  detected  without  a  rhinos(M>|)ic  examination.     Diphtheria  of  the  eye, 
often  caused  by  the  transmission  of  the  germs  of  the  disease  from   the  nose^ 
is  of  frcHjuent  oc^currence.     There  is  great  swelling  of  the  lids,  intense  con- 
gestion of  the  conjunctivie,  and  frequently,  but  not  always,  the  formatitin  of 
a  false  membrane.     Frecjuently  tlie  pharyngeal  iuflammation  extends  through 
the  Eustiiehian  tube  and  caus(»s  an   iuHammation  of  the  middle  ear.     Tn^ 
moml)rane    may  extend   into  the   larynx,   giving  rise  to   marked  dyspnea. 
Kclow  the  vocal  eonls  tli(i  membrane  is  not  very  firmly  attached  to  the  sul)- 
jarent  tissues  and  is  fre(|U(»ntly  coughed  up.     Fig.  59H  re])resentsS  membran- 
ous casts  of  the  trachea  cou^lied   up  by  a  patient  ill  with  diphtheria.     C^sts- 
of  the  right  and  left  bronclii  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Meml)rane  may  extend  into  the  various  nullifications  of  the  bnmchi. 
The  heart  may  be  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  when  death  o<»curs  late  in 
the  disease,  may  show  evidences  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  ki<lneys,  as  a 
rule,  are  enlarge<l ;  and  on  section  the  cortex  is  found  swollen  and  the  region 
of  the  convoluted  tubes  oj)a(|ue.  When  death  occurs  late  in  the  disease, 
during  a|)j)arent  convalescence,  there  are  no  characteristic  macroscopic  lesion* 
found,  as  a  rule,  at  the  autopsy.     Microscopical  examination,  however,  of 

*  Boston  Mediml  atifi  Surgical  Journal,  cxxxiii.,  10,  p.  231. 
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the  nerves  shows  in  the  majority  of  instances  marked  de|?t*nemtion  of  the 

nerve-tisHiK*. 

Prophylaxis. — llio  importaiH-e  oi*  isolatinj^  every  vsim  of  doubtful 
sore  throat  carinot  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  also  <'4juidly  important  to  isolate 
every  child  who  lias  a  pr^^fuse  nasal  dist^harge^  nntil  the  diagnosis  ean  l)e 
definitely  niade  by  means  of  a  baeteriologieal  examination.  It  is  n  trite 
saying,  but  nevert  lie  less  true,  that  mild  eases  of  contagions  disease  are  mueh 
more  dangerous  to  the  pnblie  health  than  the  severer  ones.  The  writer  lias 
invesiigatHl  (jnite  a  nnmber  of  oiitlireakH  of  diphtheria  which  con  Id  be 
definitely  tmeed  to  mild  eases  of  the  (iisease,  cases  so  mild  tliat  no  physician 
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saw  them.  Too  nuieh  emphasis  cannot  l^e  laid  nprm  tlic  danger  of  per- 
mitting children  with  jirof'nse  nasal  discharges,  hia<lctl  with  the  bacilli  of 
diphtheria,  to  mingh*  witii  others.  The  careful  nuHlical  inspection  of  stdiools, 
in  onler  that  ehihiren  suffering  from  mild  attacks  of  <li]»htheria  may  be 
isolated  at  their  homes,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  prophylaxis.  AMien  a 
fKitient  is  taken  ill  with  diphtheria,  he  shnnld  be  phiei  d  iu  an  npper  room 
of  i\w  lionne.  All  hnngings,  stuffed  fiiruitnre,  nnd  c^irpets  shmdil  be  re^moved 
from  the  siek-room.  If  ]K>ssiWe^only  oiw  person  sfmnld  attend  upon  tlte  patient, 
and  slie  should  w(  iir  <'otton  gowns,  which  shoidd  be  fre(|ueiitly  elianged  and 
disintected.    All  discharges  from  tlH'j>atient  shonid  be  <lisinfectcfl  by  corrosive 
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sublimate,  1  part  to  500,  or  by  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  part  to  20.  No 
handkerchiefs  should  be  used,  but  in  place  of  them  pieces  of  old  ootton-cloth 
should  be  employed  to  receive  the  discharges  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  These 
pieces  of  cloth  should  be  burned.  All  utensils  should  be  sterilized  in  boiling 
water  or  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  care  being  taken, 
however,  to  thoroughly  wash  them  after  the  immersion  in  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  room  should  be  well  ventilated  and,  if  possible,  should  have  a  sannj 
exposure.  An  abundance  of  sunlight  in  the  room  of  a  patient  is  of  very 
great  importance.  The  germicidal  properties  of  sunlight  have  been  very 
clearly  demonstrated  by  v.  Esmarch.  In  his  experiments  he  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria  in  culture-tubes  and  on  cloth  were 
destroyed  in  from  four  to  five  hours.  Pure  air  and  plenty  of  sunlight  are 
Nature's  most  eflFective  germicides.  Burning  sulphur  in  a  room  where  a 
patient  is  ill  is  a  most  reprehensible  practice.  It  not  only  fails  to  do  any 
good,  but  is  a  source  of  very  great  annoyance  to  the  patient  and  nurse.  The 
nurse  should  always  carefully  disinfect  her  hands  with  corrosive  sublimate 
after  any  manipulations  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  well  to  frequently  wash  the 
mouth  with  DobelFs  solution,  1  part  to  3.  The  physician,  when  making  his 
visit,  should  wear  a  cotton  gown,  and  should  be  particularly  careful  to  wash 
his  hands  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  aft«r  his  visit.  Careful  atten- 
tion to  these  various  details  diminishes  the  chance  of  spreading  the  disease. 

After  the  recovery  or  death  of  the  patient,  the  mattresses  and  blankets 
should  be  sterilized  by  superheated  steam.  The  floors  and  woodwork  should 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  part  to  500.  The  walk 
of  the  room,  if  painted,  should  be  washed  in  a  similar  manner.  If  papered, 
the  paper  should  be  removed.  The  ceiling  should  be  whitened  or  tinted. 
All  washable  materials  should  be  boiled  for  an  hour.  Books  and  toys  had 
better  be  burned,  as  there  is  no  way  of  disinfecting  these  articles  properly. 
The  experiments  of  Koch  in  1888  proved  conclusively  that  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  usually  employed,  was  useless  and  that 
this  method  of  disinfection  was  misleading.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  labor- 
atory that  various  micro-organisms  exposed  under  a  bell-glass  to  the  fumes 
of  sulj)hurous  acid  gas  for  twenty-four  hours  have  been  destroyed,  yet  this 
is  no  proof  that  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  an  efficient  disinfectant  for  apart- 
ments. The  conditions  in  the  rooms  of  a  house  are  entirely  different  from 
those  under  a  bell-glass.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  room  in  a  house  air- 
tight, and  for  this  reason  sulphurous  acid  gas  cannot  be  considered  a  reliable 
disinfec^tant  in  these  ciises.  For  tiie  purpose  of  investigating  the  true  germi- 
cidal value  of  sulphurous-acid-gas  disinfection,  a  few  ex])eriments  were  made 
by  the  writer.  Six  test-tubes,  containing  each  about  10  c.c.  of  the  water  from 
th<»  tap,  colored  slightly  with  rosolie  acid  and  plugged  in  the  usual  way,  were 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sul|)hnrons  acid  gjis  for  six  hours  in  a  room  where 
there  had  l)een  a  ease  of  diphtheria.  Tlu»  cotton  plugs  from  three  of  the 
tubes  wen*  removed  just  lu'fore  tin?  room  was  eh)sed  and  replaced  as  soon  as 
th(»  room  was  (»ntercd.  It  was  found  that  the  color  of  the  rosolie  acid  \%'a8 
<lis<'h:ir(re(l  i)y  the  .sulphurous  acid  g:is  in  all  of  them,  j)roving  that  the  gas 
ha<]  ])enetr:ite(l  into  the  interior  of  the  tubes.  Cultures  on  gelatin-plates 
made  from  all  these  tubes  showed  a  growth  of  the  common  organisms  found 
in  drinking-water.  The  innnher  of  colonies,  howev(»r,  that  developed  in  the 
gelatin-plates  was  not  so  great  as  that  which  develoj>ed  in  the  plates  used  for 
the  contr(>l-exj)erim(Mit.  In  the  second  experiment  six  test-tubes — one  of 
which  contained  a  ])ure  culture  of  the  di])htheria-l)acillus  on  cotton  cloth  ; 
a  s^Hvind,  containing  a  pure  culture  of  tiie  spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera  pre- 
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pared  id  a  similar  manner ;  a  third,  a  culture  of  the  diphtheria-bacillus  in 
bouillon ;  a  fourth  tube,  containing  a  culture  in  bouillon  of  the  spirillum 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  of  the  diphtheria-bacillus,  and  of  the  bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus;  a  fifth  tube,  containing  a  pure  culture  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  on  blood-serum,  and  a  sixth  tube,  containing  the  water  from 
the  tap — were  used.  These  tubes,  plugged  in  the  usual  way  and  the  con- 
tents colored  slightly  with  rosolic  acid,  were  exposed  to  sulphurous  acid 
gas  for  six  hours  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  As  in  the  previous  experi- 
ment, the  plugs  were  removed  from  three  of  the  tubes.  The  color  was  found 
to  be  discharged  from  the  rosolic  acid  in  all  of  them.  Cultures  made  from 
these  tubes  were  found  to  contain  all  the  organisms  with  which  the  initial 
tubes  had  been  inoculated,  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  tube  in  which 
there  were  three  organisms.  In  this  tube  the  spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera 
was  not  found.  The  growth  was  not  very  abundant  in  the  inoculations  made 
from  these  tubes.  It  therefore  seems  evident  from  this  limited  investiga- 
tion that,  while  sulphurous  acid  gas  may  possibly  inhibit  the  growth  of 
pathogenic  organisms,  it  certainly  does  not  destroy  them.  Chlorin  gas,  when 
evolved  in  the  presence  of  steam,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  disinfectants, 
but  the  objection  to  it  is  the  fact  that  it  ruins  all  metal  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Fischer  has  proved  by  his  experiments  that  if  the  spores  of  the 
anthrax-bacillus  w^ere  exposed  in  moist  air  to  chlorin  gas  they  were  destroyed 
after  an  exposure  for  one  hour.  The  disinfectant  known  as  electrozone, 
which  is  made  by  the  decomposition  of  sea-water  w  ith  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, contains  a  large  proportion  of  chlorin  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodin 
and  bromin'.  Recent  experiments  prove  that  this  agent  possesses  powerful 
antiseptic  and  germicidal  properties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  its 
deodorizing  powers. 

Steam  under  pressure  is  now  considered  to  be  the  only  proper  method  of 
disinfecting  mattresses,  wearing-apparel,  and  carpets.  It  is  important  to  take 
the  precaution  of  removing  all  leather  and  horn  buttons,  as  these  materials 
will  not  stand  the  high  temperature.  There  are  various  forms  of  steam 
disinfecting  apparatuses  manufactured  abroad,  and  those  made  in  this  country 
are  modelled  on  the  same  plan.  Geneste  and  Herscher  of  Paris  manu- 
facture a  stationary  and  a  movable  apparatus.  The  stationary  one  consists 
of  a  large  iron  cylinder  capable  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  twenty  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  At  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  are  cast-iron  heads  moving  on  hinges  and  adapted 
with  screw  bolts,  so  that  they  can  be  tightly  closed.  A  tight  partition- wall 
separates  the  ends,  so  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between  the  room 
where  the  infected  articles  are  put  in  and  that  from  which  the  disinfected 
articles  are  removed.  At  the  bottom  is  a  coil  of  closed  steam-pipes  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  interior  of  the  cylinder ;  at  the  top  is  a  set  of  per- 
forated pipes  for  introducing  steam.  An  appliance  for  exhausting  the  air  to 
increase  the  penetrating  power  of  the  superheated  steam  is  attached  to  the 
apparatus.  The  movable  one,  the  prinicple  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  stationary,  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  weighs  about  as  much  as  a  fire- 
engine.  The  steam  is  generated  by  a  fire-box  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder.  Henneberg  of  Berlin  manufactures  a  similar  movable  apparatus, 
which  has  some  slight  improvements  over  that  of  Geneste  and  Herscher.  These 
movable  disinfecting  cylinders  c^n  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  sparsely- 
settled  districts,  but  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  a  thickly-settled  locality. 
Numerous  experiments  show  conclusively  that  a  temperature  of  about  212° 
F.  for  one  hour  will  destroy  all  micro-organisms,  and,  therefore,  where  heat 
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can  be  properly  applied  without  injury  to  the  articles,  it  is  the  very  best 
method  of  disinfection.  In  disinfecting  by  heat  in  one  of  these  steam- 
cylinders  it  is  important  to  raise  the  temperature  to  250^,  which  means  a 
steam-pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  for  an  hour,  in  order  that 
the  heat  may  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  mattresses  and  rolls  of  blankets. 
The  best  method  of  disinfecting  upholstered  furniture  is  an  open  question. 
The  only  available  method  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  by  immersion  in 
boiling  naphtha  for  two  or  three  hours.  Although  there  are  no  reliable 
bacteriological  experiments  on  this  point,  yet  as  most  of  the  coal-oil  products 
are  disinfectants  of  greater  or  less  value,  and  as  it  has  been  definitely  settled 
that  the  thermal  death-point  of  many  organisms  is  about  160^  F.,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  method  of  disinfection  for  these  articles  is  of 
practical  use.  The  vajwr  of  formaldehyd,  judging  from  the  results  of  the 
experiments  of  Vaillard  and  Lemoine,  is  a  germicide  of  some  value.  The 
apparatus  required  is  inexpensive  and  its  use  not  difficult.  More  extended 
experiments,  however,  are  necessary  before  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  dis- 
iniection  can  be  absolutely  accepted. 

Sjrmptomatology. — The  period  of  incubation  of  diphtheria  is  from  two 
to  three  days.  The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  slight  chill  and  a  general  feel- 
ing of  malaise.     In  children  the  onset  in  certain  instances  may  commence 
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Fkj.  5^9.— Temperaturo-rhart  in  diphtheria  without 
antitoxin. 


Fk;.  600.— Temperature-chart  in 
diphtheria  with  antitoxin. 


with  a  slight  convulsion.  There  is  a  feeling  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the 
thn)at ;  dysphagia  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  There  is  a  peculiar  dark-red  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  which  is  characteristic  of  the  dis<\ase,  and,  although  not  always 
seen,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  common  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  symptoms.  At 
the  end  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  a  small  patch  of  membrane  of  a 
grayish  or  dirty-white  col(>r  appears.  This  membrane  may  extend  very 
rapidly,  s(>  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  tonsils  and  uvula  may 
lx»  covered  by  it.  Sometimes  the  membrane  becomes  ^mgrenous  and  there 
is  an  extremely  <lis{i^rt»«il)le  fetid  od(>r  from  the  patient.  At  this  stage  a 
profuse  nasid  dis<*harj^e  may  apjH^ar  ;  and  if  the  membrane  extends  and  the 
paticMit  becomes  septic,  spots  of  ecchymosis  appear  on  various  jmrts  of 
t!ie  body.  These  spots  of  ecchym(>sis  are  of  very  ^nive  im|>ort.  Few 
cascvs  in  which  these  sympt<Mns  appear  recover.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing 
now  increases  ;  the  patient  is  in  a  listless  c<>ndition  or  may  1h»  delirious. 
I>(?lirium  of  an  a<«tive  type  is  not  a  comm<>n  symptom  in  diphtheria,  although 
it  sometimes  occurs.    An  eruption  resembling  .s<'arlet  f(?ver  may  appear  in  die 
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later  stages.  Hemorrhages  may  occur  from  the  nose  and  mtujth.  Tlit*  teni- 
peraiUK*,  as  a  n\\v,  is  not  tniic}i  elo%atKl,  Init  in  certain  itjstan<x%  on  the 
secomi  or  third  day  i*t'  tiie  atUick,  may  risi-  lu  lt>4''  V,  Th*^  aeeoin|Kinying 
cliarts  (Figs*  h>\\^\,  60*))  give  the  tempemturc  in  di|ihtheriu  without  antitoxin 
and  with  imtitoxin.  In  H>me  instan(_*es  tlie  tenipomture  may  l)e  sufmorinaL 
A  subnormal  temperature  is  greater  cause  for  auxiety  than  a  mmlerately  ele- 
vattnl  one.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak  and  does  not  always  hear  any 
relatitm  to  the  tempendnm,  Stanetirnes  the  pulst;  is  very  slow  ;  and  wfien 
this  occurs  it  is  an  indication  of  tl»e  profound  impression  of  tlie  toxin  of 
diphtheria  upon  the  ner%^ous  a^utcrs.  Tlicre  is  anorexia  and,  frequently, 
naus»_^a  and  vomiting.  Diarrhea  is  fre<juent,  but  it  is  not  a  constant  symptom. 
In  ihe  laryngeal  eases  it  is  the  exeej^titm  rather  than  the  rule  that  any  mem- 
brane is  visilde  in  the  month.  There  is  marke*!  stcnusis  t*f  the  larynx,  ehar- 
acterized  by  a  eyan<^tie  hue  of  the  faiu^  aTid  by  marki'd  retraet ion  just  l)elow 
the  xipliuid  ciirtihige»  Sujvraelavieular  retnu^tion  is  also  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, more  markeil  in  older  chiklreu  and  young  adnlts.  The  patient  is  rest'- 
less,  is  coustautly  opening  his  month  iu  the  vain  attempt  to  get  air  into  the 
lungs.  In  adults  retrat^tion  of  the  thoraeic  walls  is  nt^t  a  very  marked  symp- 
tom. Attiicks  oi"  dysiiuea  may  oeeur  very  suddenly  in  the  course  of  a  mild 
attack  of  the  discas(*.  A  pi^culiar  har.sh,  brassy  ctmgh  is  a  symptom  of  very 
fre<|nent  ot'cnrreuct*  in  laryngeal  di[>litheria.  These  attacks  of  suHbcation  are 
sometimes  relieved  by  the  ex  pulsion  of  large  pieces  of  memlirane. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  di])htheria  death  is  caused  by  either  laryngeal  stenosis 
or  by  the  toxin  generated  from  the  growth  of  tlie  bacilli.  In  the  later  stages 
of  tlie  distnisc  or  (hirijig  eonvales<'ence  a  fatal  issue  is  due  tt*  the  action  of  the 
toxin  on  the  nervous  centers.  Pneumonia  and  brotjcho-jmenmnnia  are  very 
frequent  complications  in  the  course  of  diphtlicria.  A  strcjitoeoccous  infec- 
tion, abscess  of  the  cervical  glands,  and  a  purulent  iuHammation  of  the  joints 
may  occur.  Inflammatitm  of  the  miihllc  ear  nt»t  iidrequeutly  is  observed. 
In  the  hiter  stages  or  during  afqiarcut  eouvaleseence  paralysis  very  fretpiently 
appears.  Palatal  pani lysis  is  iVe{|nently  >een,  chanut(^ri/e<l  by  a  nasiil  vcuce 
an*l  by  the  jKissag*'  of  tinids  through  tlie  nose  during  tlie  art  of  ^wal lowing. 
This  forni  of  jtsindysis  msiy  be  so  marked  thiit  there  is  injdnlity  to  swalh>w  a 
snlfieient  amount  of  food,  ami  the  patient  is  iu  dnnger  of  dying  from  inaniti<m, 
<  Vular  paralysis  also  frequently  itccurs,  characterized  by  inalnlity  to  read^ 
dihited  |iu  pi  I,  trud  also  in  certain  instances  hy  iloublc  vision.  There  nun- also 
b«»  a  gener.d  pa ni lysis,  in  whicli  rhe  patient  lies  in  a  listh^ss  state  in  bed,  iiualde 
to  raise  bis  head  or  1o  move  [us  arms  and  legs  beyond  a  limiteflexleut.  Thei-e 
is  sometimes  a  perif»heral  Jieuritin^  in  which  tlie  [min  and  diser»m fort  are  very 
marked.  Paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  charaeterized  by  otistinate 
vomiting  and  iailure  of  the  aetion  tif  the  heart,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death 
during  apparent  eMnvaleseence  from  the  disi'ase. 

Diagnosis. — Tht*  dis<"overy  fd'  tlie  bacillus  of  diphtheria  by  Klebs,  in 
\HHl^y  and  tlie  furtficr  study  of  this  organism  liy  Loffier,  have  giveti  us  a 
ready  methtKl  of  diagnosis  by  tlie  aid  of  bacteriology.  Mnch  has  been  said 
reganling  labonitory  diphtheria  and  clinical  di])htlieria  :  clinicians  having 
claimed  that,  in  certain  cases  where  the  membrane  in  the  fanees  Iiad  the 
ehamcteristic  appcnimucc  of  a  diphtheritic  membrane,  the  bacteriologists 
failed  to  detcet  the  s|»erific  organism  of  tiie  disease.  As  a  matter  of  fac»t, 
frtmi  personal  study  <if  something  over  ;JtK>0  eases  of  diphtheria,  Inith  elinieidly 
and  baeterioh*gieiilly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fnilure  to  detect  the  orgjuiism 
has  occurred  so  seldom  that  it  does  not  invnlidnte^  the  neeuraey  of  a  bacterio- 
higittal  diagnosis.     If  tlic  cultnr(-*s  are  taken  proper ly^  if  the  culture-mcdinm 
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is  in  a  suitable  condition,  and  if  the  staining  is  done  secundum  arUm,  the 
failure  to  detect  the  organism  v^ry  rarely  occurs.  A  very  great  source  of 
error  is  the  fact  that  when  taking  the  culture  the  swab  or  the  platinum  needle 
is  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane  in  the  very  position  where  the 
organisms  are  most  likely  to  die.  The  edge  and,  if  possible,  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  diphtheritic  membrane  are  the  proper  places  from  which  to  take 
the  cultures.  It  is  also  well  to  take  a  second  culture  from  the  secretioDs  of 
the  mouth.  In  nasal  diphtheria  where  no  membrane  is  visible,  the  profuse 
secretion  from  the  nose  is  invariably  found  to  be  loaded  with  the  bacilli.  A 
second  source  of  error  is  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  gargle  a  short  time  before 
the  culture  is  taken.  Practical  experience  has  shown  that  when  this  is  done 
the  bacilli  of  diphtheria  are  not,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  culture-medium, 
although  other  organisms,  such  as  cocci  and  streptococci,  may  be  present 

The  organism  that  causes  diphtheria,  not  only  in  human  beings  but  in  the 
lower  animals,  is  a  small  bacillus,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  with  rounded 
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Fig.  601.— Bacillus  diphtheriae,  from  a  culture  upon  blood-serum ;  x  1000  fFrankel  and  rfeiffer). 

ends,  having  a  diameter  of  0.5  to  0.8//  and  from  2.5  to  3//  in  length  (Fig.  601) ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  this  organism  is  about  one-half  that  of  the 
diameter  of  a  red  bloorl-corpuscle.     This  organism  requires  a  peculiar  stain, 
which  is  known  as  Loffler\s  niethylene-bluo,  consisting  of  a  saturated  alcolioVic 
solution  of  nu»thylene-blue  (30  cc),  and  of  a  watery  sohition  of  caustic  potasj^1a» 
1  part  to  10,000  (100  c.c).     Himt^s  differential  stain  is  of  great  assistance  ^^ 
doubtful  cases.    This  stiiin  is  composed  of  a  watery  solution  of  methylene-bW^* 
a  10  per  cent,  watery  sohition  of  tannic  acid,  and  a  dilute  watery  solution    ^^ 
methyl-<)ranj]^e  as  a  counter-stain.     When  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  is  staii^^ 
by  this  method  the  pole-gninules  are  brouj]^ht  out  with  ^reat  distinctn^^^*^ 
while  th(^  body  of  tlie  organism  is  of  a  light  greenish-yellow  color.     So    '^^^ 
as  is  known,  no  other  or^nism  prc^^ents  this  j)eculiar  appearance  when  stai^^^ 
in  this  way.     The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  is  an  aerobic,  non-motile,  non-liq  "^^^ 
fyin^  <>r^anism.     It  does  not  form  spores,  which  has  an  important  bi»aring        **^. 
th<*  subject  of  disinfection.     Altlioutrh  this  orgjuiism  arrows  on  all  the  us  ^\^ 
culture-me(lia,  tli<?  growth  is  more  characteristic  on  Loffler's  mixture,  wh     '^  . 
is  composed  of  .3  parts  of  blood-serum  and   1   part  of  bouillon  containin^^ 
per  cent,  of  peptone,  1  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar,  and  one-half  of  1  per  o^r^  ^^' 
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of  sodium  chlorid.  On  this  culture-medium,  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
the  growth  is  very  abundant,  so  that  at  the  end  of  twenty -four  hours  small, 
round,  elevated  colonies  of  a  grayish-white  color  and  dry  appearance  will  be 
seen.  In  laryngeal  cases  of  diphtheria  where  no  membrane  is  seen,  cultures 
from  the  mouth  invariably  give  a  negative  result.  If  the  case  requires 
operation,  cultures  from  the  intubation-tube  or  from  the  tracheotomy-tube,  as 
a  rule,  show  the  presence  of  the  bacillus.  The  fact  that  in  these  laryngeal 
cases  a  negative  result  is  obtained,  has  led  many  to  throw  discredit  upon  this 
method  of  diagnosis;  but  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  must 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  the  organism  in 
these  cases,  for  the  false  membrane  is  situated  so  far  down  in  the  larynx  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  it.  Another  point  of  interest  that  has  been  proved 
by  clinical  experience  is  the  fact  that  these  laryngeal  cases,  unless  associated 
with  nasal  diphtheria,  are  not  particularly  infectious. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  diphtheria-bacilli  may  be  found  in  the 
throats  of  healthy  individuals  who  have  been  exposed  to  diphtheria ;  and  while 
this  is  true  in  certain  instances,  it  is  so  rare  that  very  little  weight  should 
be  given  to  it.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  throats  of  thirty  nurses 
on  duty  in  the  diphtheria-wards  of  the  South  Department  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  proved  the  presence  of  this  organism  in  only  one  instance.  The  ex- 
istence of  an  organism  resembling  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  found  in  healthy 
throats,  and  known  as  the  pseudo-diphtheria-bacillus,  has  been  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  diagnosis ;  but  this  organism  is  so 
seldom  found  that  it  is  not  a  very  important  factor.  It  has  also  cultural 
peculiarities  which  assist  in  its  difiFerentiation  from  the  true  diphtheria- 
oacillus.  Abbott  has  made  a  bacteriological  study  of  53  cases  of  simple 
sore  throat,  and  in  only  4  of  these  was  a  bacillus  found  which  resembled 
that  of  diphtheria.  The  examination  of  cultures  from  130  non-diphtheritic 
throats,  made  by  the  writer,  showed  that  the  existence  of  this  bacillus  was  not 
sufficiently  frequent  to  be  an  element  of  error  in  bacteriological  diagnosis. 
In  the  cultures  from  these  130  throats,  bacilli  of  many  varieties  were  found ; 
but  in  no  instance  was  an  organism  seen  that  with  care  would  be  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria. 

The  bacilli  of  diphtheria  may  be  present  a  long  time  after  recovery,  and 
when  this  occurs  the  individual  must  be  considered  a  source  of  danger,  unless 
it  has  been  shown  by  repeated  experiments  on  guinea-pigs  that  the  organisms 
are  non-virulent.  The  length  of  time  that  the  bacillus  continues  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  membrane  varies  in  each  case.  Instances  are  reported  in 
which  positive  cultures  were  obtained  sixty  days  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  membrane.  The  organism  remains  much  longer,  as  a  rule,  in  nasal  cases. 
The  average  length  of  time  is  about  ten  days,  as  proved  by  an  analysis  of 
1972  cases  treated  at  the  South  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Prognosis. — Diphtheria  must  be  considered  an  extremely  fatal  disease, 
the  percentage  of  mortality  in  severe  epidemics  being  as  high  as  50.  In 
Boston,  from  1878  to  1894,  the  highest  death-rate  of  cases  reported  to  the 
board  of  health  in  any  one  year  was  35.7  per  cent. ;  the  lowest  death-rate 
for  any  one  year  was  26.44  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  30.7  per  cent. 
As  these  figures  are  based  on  24,813  eases,  the  fatality  of  the  disease  is  evi- 
dent. The  prognosis,  even  in  mild  cases,  must  always  be  guarded.  WheiJ 
there  is  extensive  membrane,  profuse  nasal  discharge,  and  marked  septic 
odor,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  very  slight.  A  gangrenous  membrane  is 
cause  for  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  The  laryngeal  cases  that  come  to  oper- 
ation, in  certain  instances  succumb  to  broncho-pneumonia ;  in  others,  death 
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is  caused  by  extension  of  the  membrane  into  the  bronchi ;  the  prognosis^ 
therefore,  in  these  cases,  must  be  doubtful.  The  paralysis  that  occurs  as  i 
late  symptom,  if  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  not  affected,  generally  ends 
in  recovery.  Failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  characterized  by  a  slow 
pulse,  is  a  very  grave  omen  ;  few  cases  of  this  nature  recover.  Degeneration 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  characterized  by  persistent  vomiting,  irr^olar 
respiration,  and  a  slow  and  irregular  pulse,  renders  death  certain.  Spots  of 
eccnymosis  are  very  unfavorable  symptoms,  and  epistaxis  is  of  the  gravest 
import.  Sepsis,  both  in  the  operative  and  non-operative  cases,  is  the  fore- 
runner of  death.  After  apparent  convalescence  has  commenced,  the  liability 
to  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart  must  be  considered.  Convalescence  is 
always  slow  and  tedious  in  the  severer  cases. 

Treatment. — ^As  diphtheria  is  a  depressing  disease,  alcoholic  stimula- 
tion should  be  commenced  at  the  outset.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  that  i 
young  child  will  take  with  positive  benefit  in  a  severe  attack  is  surprisingly 
large.  Whiskey  or  brandy  must  be  given.  It  is  well  to  commence  in  severe 
cases,  in  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age,  with  a  dose  of  from  one  to 
two  drams  every  four  hours,  watching  carefully  the  effect  on  the  pulse  and 
on  the  general  condition.  Digitalis  should  also  be  administered  in  appropri- 
ate doses  early  in  the  disease.  Strychnia  may  be  given  in  the  later  stages  if 
there  are  indications  of  commencing  heart-failure.  When  there  is  a  great 
collection  of  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  atropia  sometimes  proves  to  be  of 
great  benefit.  In  cases  of  collapse  the  use  of  nitro-glycerin  sometimes  gives 
marked  relief.  Mercuric  chlorid  in  small  doses  has  been  given  apparently 
with  advantage  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

Antitoxin,  however,  is  the  most  important  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  and  must  be  administered  early  in  the  disease.  The  healing- 
serum  has  been  in  general  use  some  three  years,  and  the  results  obtainel 
from  it  are  as  favorable  to-day  as  they  were  when  the  attention  of  medical 
men  was  first  called  to  it.  The  animals  that  are  to  furnish  antitoxin  are 
rendered  immune,  so  that  the  diphtheria-toxin  has  no  effect  on  them.  The 
toxin  is  prepared  by  cultivating  virulent  diphtheria-bacilli  in  bouillon  for 
one  month  at  a  temperature  of  .'57°  C,  or  98.5°  F.,  so  that  the  [X)i.son  may 
accumulate.  Bt^fore  commencing  to  prepare  the  toxin  the  virulence  of  the 
diphtheria-bacilli  must  be  tested  by  its  effect  on  guinea-pigs.  A  procedure 
recjuiring  less  time  has  been  advocated  by  MM.  Roux  and  Yersin.  This 
method  consists  in  growing  the  cultures  in  a  current  of  moist  air.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  preparation  of  antitoxin  the  bacilli  of  diphtheria 
are  not  used  ;  but  the  toxin  caused  l)y  their  growth,  the  specific  poison 
cansc^d  by  them,  is  used.  Toxin  thus  prepared  should  be  of  such  virulence 
that  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  should  kill  a  guinea-pig  weighing  500 
grams  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Friinkel  first  rendered 
guinea-pigs  imnnme  to  diphtheria  by  injecting  pure  cultures  of  the  diphtheria- 
bacillus  which  had  been  sterilized  at  70°  C.  Since  then  Behring  has  recom- 
men(l(Ml  a  mixture  of  toxin  and  (inim's  solution  of  potassic  iodid. 

Burger  and  Wasserman  arrived  at  satisfactory  results  by  growing  a  cul- 
ture of  the  diphtheria-bacillus  in  a  bouillon  made  from  the  thymus  gland. 
This  cidture  had  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  C,  dur- 
ing a  (juarter  of  an  hour.  The  method  which  has  given  the  best  results  is 
that  us(»d  by  Koux  and  Vaillard  in  their  researches  on  tetanus.  This  con- 
sists of  the  addition  of  three  parts  of  Gram's  solution — consisting  of  iodin 
one  part,  potassic  i(Klid  two  parts,  and  water  IMM)  parts — to  one  part  of  the 
t<>xin.     The  injection  is  to  be  repeated  after  a  few  days,  and  either  the  dose 
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of  the  mixture  must  be  increased  or  the  proportion  of  Gram's  solution 
diminished.  A  little  later  the  toxin  can  be  eiven  pure.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  omit  the  injection  for  a  time  if  the  animal  is  losing  in  weight. 

Dogs  have  been  rendered  immune  to  diphtheria  by  many  experimenters, 
among  the  number  Bardach  and  Aronson.  Sheep  and  goats  are  quite  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  the  diphtheritic  poison.  The  immunization  of  milk- 
animals,  such  as  cows  and  goats,  is  of  particular  interest  from  the  fact  that 
the  milk  of  these  animals  has  a  certain  antitoxic  power.  Of  all  the  animals 
capable  of  furnishing  great  quantities  of  the  antidiphtheritic  serum,  the 
horse  is  the  most  easily  rendered  immune.  He  bears  the  toxin  much  better 
than  any  of  the  animals  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  By  injecting 
gradually  increasing  doses  of  the  toxin  at  various  intervals  the  horse,  in  two 
months  and  twenty  days,  is  rendere<l  immune — that  is,  he  can  receive  from 
200  to  300  C.C.,  according  to  his  weight,  of  toxin  of  definite  strength  with- 
out disturbance.  The  serum  from  this  animal  has  a  certain  protective  power, 
which  must  be  determined  by  experiments  on  guinea-pigs  before  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  curative  action  of  antitoxin  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained ; 
but  it  appears  from  numerous  experiments  that  this  agent  does  not  destroy 
the  toxin,  but  that  its  remedial  power  is  due  to  stimulation  or  some  other 
special  action  on  the  tissue-cells.  If,  however,  the  cells  have  become  so 
damaged  by  the  action  of  the  toxin  of  diphtheria  that  they  cannot  respond 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  antitoxin,  the  remedy  fails  to  accomplish  good. 
This  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  early  administration  of  the 
healing-serum.  The  remedial  power  of  antitoxin  is  also  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  its  inability  to  combat  the  streptococcous  infection,  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  other  complications  referable  to  secondary  infection.  In 
some  of  the  experiments  made  for  testing  the  action  of  antitoxin,  diphtheria 
was  caused  in  female  guinea-pigs  by  rubbing  pure  cultures  of  the  diphtheria- 
bacillus  on  the  excoriated  surface  of  the  vulvae.  In  these  cases  the  pigs 
recovered  if  the  serum  was  injected  before  the  inoculation,  othenvise  they 
died.  A  membrane  was  formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  but  there  was 
very  little  constitutional  disturbance.  After  the  second  day  the  false  mem- 
brane became  detached  and  repair  of  the  mucous  surface  commenced.  In 
these  experiments  the  protected  animals  received  one  five-thousandth  part 
of  their  weight  of  the  serum.  Other  experiments  were  those  in  which 
guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  in  the  fauces  with  pure  cultures  of  the  diphtheria- 
bacilli.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated  in  this  way  died  in  three  days  if  not  pro- 
tected by  the  serum. 

In  February  of  1894,  after  the  beneficial  effects  of  antitoxin  on  animals 
had  been  proved,  as  the  preceding  brief  resinni  shows,  the  treatment  of  diph- 
theria by  this  method  was  comnjenced  in  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris. 
During  the  years  from  1890  to  1893,  inclusive,  in  this  hospital  3971  crises  of 
diphtheria  were  treated,  with  a  death-rate  of  51.71  per  cent.  From  Feb- 
ruary to  July  24,  1894,  448  cases  were  treated  by  antitoxin,  with  a  death- 
rate  of  24  per  cent.,  a  diminution  of  more  than  one-half.  It  should  be  said 
that  all  the  cases  treated  by  this  method  were  extremely  severe  in  their 
nature.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  of  the  cases  there  was 
in  addition  to  the  diphtheria-infection  a  streptococcous  infection  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  has  a  nullifying  etiect  on  the  benefit  of  the  antitoxin.  The  efiFect 
on  the  local  lesions  in  the  throat  was  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  experi- 
ments on  guinea-pigs. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  antitoxin  that  diphtheria  has  of 
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\\\\a*  y<!arH  UHHiimcKl  a  Iohh  virulent  type,  and  that  many  cases  are  now  reoo^ 
ni/xMl  by  a  l>iu;teri()IogicaI  examination  which  were  not  so  classed  a  few  yeare 
ajjjo.  r^i^inHky,  dirccjtor  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick  Children's 
iToHnitiil  of  Ikriin,  states  emphatically  that  it  is  untrue  that  since  the  intro- 
(hii^tion  of  the  serum-treatment  diphtheria  has  assumed  a  less  virulent  type. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  the  most  malignant  forms  have  been  treated  by 
him  HUcecKHf  ully  with  the  healing-serum.  He  says  for  the  six  months  ending 
•lunc*,  1890,  the;  txinx^ntage  of  mortality  (exchiding  moribund  cases)  was  8.22, 
as  coniiMircMl  with  a  mortality  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  a  few  years  ago.  Bagin- 
sky  alno  states  that  between  March  16,  1894,  and  March  15, 1895,  the  death- 
rat4*  in  his  sctrvicre  in  cases  treated  by  antitoxin  was  15.6  per  cent^,  and  that 
during  the  time  when  the  supply  of  serum  gave  out  in  the  months  of  August 
and  S(»pt(»niber,  in  the  sjime  hospital,  the  death-rate  rose  to  48.4  per  cent  It 
has  luHMi  noticcnl  by  many  observers  that  during  the  warmer  months  diphthe- 
ria, as  a  rule,  does  not  assume  so  virulent  a  type  as  during  the  colder  months; 
and  the  faet,  therefore,  that  in  the  former  period,  when  antitoxin  was  not  used, 
the  death-rate  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  when  it  was  used,  seems  to 
Ih»  a  surtieient  answer  to  the  statement  that  antitoxin  statistics  are  unreliable 
bec^iuse  Imstnl  on  mild  forms  of  the  disease.  Korte  says  that  there  was  an 
in(»n^isi>  from  .*^.*^.l  iht  (hmU.  when  the  serum  was  used  to  53.8  per  cent,  when 
it  was  not  ustnl.  danghofner  noticed  an  increase  from  12.7  per  cent,  with 
serum  to  5**^.2  {kt  cent,  without.  Heim  found  that  the  mortality  rose  to  65.6 
|HT  ivnt.  without  stTum  as  ei>m{)ared  with  22  per  cent  with  serum.  In  an 
epidemie  at  Trii^sto  the  fatality  n>se  to  50  per  cent,  when  the  supply  of 
serum  faiiinl,  as  cH>mj>anHl  with  18.7  per  cent,  when  it  was  used.  As  these 
statisties  an>  IxischI  uihui  osises  cxvurring  in  the  same  epidemics,  the  ai^gument 
that  antitoxin-statistii^  are  unreliable  because  based  upon  the  mild  forms  of 
diphtheria  is  untenable. 

In  the  Rviton  Hty  Hivsnitsd,  fn>m  February,  1891,  to  Febmmry,  1894, 
when  antitoxin  >\*as  not  usoii«  there  were  10t>2  cases  of  diphtfaeni  tnated, 
witli  49.*^  tleatlis,  crivinsr  a  jH^nvntajTi?  of  46.  As  this  embrace?  a  peri* J  of 
thriv  years,  tlu*  tv|H^  of  the  dise:ist»  niiirht  change  c^>n<iderably.  In  the  Simth 
IV|vir(inont  of  tlio  IWton  (.""ity  llt>spital.  lor  a  j>erii^l  o\  thineen  n»ntliN 
tn^n  S^ptomlvr.  1890.  to  iX^ioU^r,  lS9t>.  there  were  1972  ca?e>  insiieJ  wirii 
antitoxin,  and  of  tlu*Si*  I7i><>  wen^  disohargt^l  well.  2t>»>  di€d.  ir^viag  a  i*r- 
^vntap^  ot'  niortality  y\{  l:>.4.  If  the  d^iths  of  the  7«»  paiiems  ^b-:*  TrrW 
adnutt<\l  in  a  moribund  ivndition  are  olimina:t>d,  it  would  brini:  ibe  ^ieaih- 
nuo  down  to  10,:»  jvr  ivnt. 

M:\okt  nrio  civi^s  the  dt^uh-rate  in  cft.^>i  s>i  laryn^^il  >:eT>:?sir  -w^iiKCt 
o|v^r;»:ion  a^  l^^  |vr  ivnt,  Ahhouirh  tht^^^  i^?^->  arv  T>i>i  >EfiTt*d  t^:  rte  d  lir 
tluria.  \t!  i:  i^  >^itV-  to  i\>nv*lndr,  in  ihe  li^rht  of  our  prift^-ii:  kDC-wifi^.  tto} 
n»:4r*.\  .iT.  kA  \X\<\\\  must  havt-  Nvn  diphihoria.  i>f  2ti»'  iTfc?*c'f  :•:  iinLiiierxi 
\\^.:h  :unrki>l  '..irv n^^i"^ i  >unt«-'>  tT\':i:t\l  \\i:h  aniiioxirj  i:  lin  Siird-  I^f^ttn- 
rur.:  .^:'  :i^.i  lv>>:on  I'iTy  lLi>;v!:ai.  «^<'  wtrt-  T\lk'Vt>?  •.•:*  T}.i>  ^rTrrcoL  -ptu*  tr: 
oivr:-,:..v.'i  ^  :\^.^  dit%l.  Tht  -r»::><  -f  \escCi\  in  OT>r  5.*ai?*:  ^•ii?-  V»r:«ip:*ij^Tae:- 
:/;  V  :u   ;.r.:    ::-:   tho   otIht   tt»rxi:;io    f:i :!:::>.      In  ii3'-i::>.>:i  T     irn    n?^     vf  uc- 

NV  >. : *. t    : : :  -^    :v .. •^-^.: r»  >    rt  lit  vt-.i  : •  c. : •  nr  y  tin    ir-«*!i»!y 

Lr:l:  v:i*.  ;iiidr-"nr  "-'^ 
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• 
the  originator  of  intubation,  reports  in  the  Medical  Record  of  October  29, 
1887,  50  cases  with  12  recoveries,  giving  a  percentage  of  24.  As  these  cases 
occurred  in  private  practice,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  operation  was 
performed  early,  a  condition  that  does  not  always  occur  in  hospital  practice, 
because  patients  are  sent  to  a  hospital  as  a  last  resort.  In  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1895,  there  were  89  intubations 
and  74  deaths,  giving  a  percentage  of  recoveries  of  16.8.  These  cases  did 
not  have  antitoxin,  in  the  South  Department,  for  the  thirteen  months  ending 
October,  1896,  there  were  200  intubations  where  antitoxin  was  administered, 
with  a  percentage  of  recoveries  of  46.5.  If  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in 
cases  occurring  in  private  practice  where  antitoxin  was  not  used  is  compared 
with  that  of  hospital  cases  at  the  South  Department  where  antitoxin  was  used, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  in  the  hospital  cases  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  occurring  in  private  practice.  If  hospital  cases 
before  the  days  of  antitoxin  are  compared  with  hospital  cases  after  the  use 
of  this  agent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  has  been  in- 
creased from  16.8  to  46.5.  In  intubation  cases  the  use  of  antitoxin  has 
shortened  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  necessary  to  wear  the  tube. 

The  Question  of  conferring  immunity  on  individuals  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  aiphtheria,  by  injection  of  antitoxin,  is  a  very  interesting  and  Im- 
portant one.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  seem  to  prove  that  an  attack  of 
the  disease  may  be  prevented  by  the  early  administration  of  the  healing 
serum.  In  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  occurring  in  institutions,  the  immuniza- 
tion of  all  persons  exposed  to  the  disease  should  be  strongly  advocated.  The 
time  that  immunity  can  be  conferred  is  short,  being  about  thirty  days.  A 
small  dose,  200  to  300  units,  is  required. 

Ii\juriou8  Effects  of  Antitoxin. — Eruptions  of  various  kinds  following 
the  use  of  antitoxin  have  been  observed.  These  eruptions  can  be  classified 
as  urticaria,  erythema,  a  papular  eruption,  and  an  ecchymotic  eruption,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  spots  of  ecchymosis  occurring  as  an  early 
symptom  in  severe  cases  of  diphtheria ;  a  punctiform  eruption  resembling 
scarlet  fever,  and  an  eruption  resembling  that  of  measles.  The  first  four 
eruptions  are  sufiiciently  characteristic  not  to  present  any  very  great  difficul- 
ties in  diagnosis ;  but  the  last  two  so  closely  resemble  eruptions  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  that  the  most  careful  examination  is  required  to  make  a 
definite  diagnosis,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 

In  the  scarlatinal  form  of  eruption,  the  aosence  of  vomiting,  a  normal 
temperature,  no  hardness  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers, the  fact  that  the  papillse  of  the  tongue  are  not  enlarged,  and  the  absence 
of  any  eruption  in  the  throat,  are  the  cardinal  points  on  which  the  difiFerential 
diagnosis  must  be  made.  In  the  measles-like  eruption  the  diagnosis  must  be 
based  upon  its  transient  character ;  that  there  is  no  rise  in  temperature ;  that 
the  eruption  appears  first  on  the  extremities ;  that  there  is  no  coryza ;  that 
there  is  no  cough  ;  no  eruption  in  the  mouth  ;  no  eruption  behind  the  ears. 
In  a  small  number  of  cases  joint-pains,  resembling  articular  rheumatism,  have 
been  noticed.  These  joint-pains,  although  a  source  of  considerable  discom- 
fort to  the  patient,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  any  great  amount  of 
anxiety  and  have  been  followed  by  no  serious  results.  In  a  very  few  in- 
stances abscesses  have  occurred  after  the  injection  of  antitoxin  ;  but  the 
number  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration,  being  no  greater 
than  would  follow  a  large  number  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia.  It 
has  been  stated  that  albuminuria  is  caused  by  the  use  of  antitoxin,  but  the 
observers  who  have  made  these  statements  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
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albuminuria  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  diphtheria;  and  thejr 
also  have  not  appreciated  the  well-recognized  fact  that  the  toxin  of  diph- 
theria raay  cause  albuminuria,  as  is  proved  by  the  condition  of  the  kidneys 
of  guinea-pigs  that  have  died  from  injections  of  pure  cultures  of  the  diph- 
theria-bacilli. Of  the  1972  patients  treated  with  antitoxin  at  the  South 
Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  674,  or  34.1  per  cent.,  had  albu- 
minuria, which  proves  that  antitoxin  does  not  increase  the  frequency  of  albu- 
minuria, as  this  is  not  as  large  a  percentage  as  occurs  in  cases  not  treated 
with  antitoxin.  In  173  cases  the  urine  was  examined  before  and  after  the 
administration  of  antitoxin.  Of  these  173  cases,  it  was  found  that  in  99 
instances  albumin  was  absent  both  before  and  after  the  administration  of 
antitoxin,  which  was  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  healing  serum 
was  administered  before  the  diphtheritic  membrane  had  increased  sufficiently 
to  generate  toxin  enough  to  cause  albuminuria.  In  33  cases  the  albumin 
was  about  the  same,  in  25  the  albumin  was  diminished,  which  seems  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  claim  that  antitoxin  causes  albuminuria.  In  16  cases  the 
albumin  was  increased,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause  any  special 
anxiety.  Antitoxin  has  no  influence  on  the  later  symptoms  of  diphtheria 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  toxin,  such  as  paralysis,  cardiac  failure,  and  nerve- 
degeneration,  but  it  does  have  a  marked  effect  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  toxin  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  these  symptoms.  In  Pepper's 
**  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  published  in  1893,  the  percentage  of 
post-diphtheritic  paralysis  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  given  as  40.  In  the 
Honierton  H()sj)ital,  England,  of  1071  cases  treatecl  without  antitoxin, 
paralysis  occurred  125  times,  giving  a  percentage  of  11.6.  Of  the  1972 
cases  treate<l  with  antitoxin  at  the  South  Department  of  the  Boston  Gty 
Hospital,  paralysis  occurred  in  about  115  instances,  5.8  per  cent^  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  antitoxin  does  not  cause  jmralysis,  as  has  been  asserted, 
is  justifiable. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  antitoxin  is  a 
remedial  agent  of  groat  value  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria ;  that  its  u*e 
does  not  cause  all)uniinuria  ;  that  it  does  not  predispose  to  paralysis,  and  that 
the  eruptions  and  the  joint-])ains  that  sometimes  follow  its  administration 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  preclude  its  use. 

The  dose  of  antitoxin  has  been  variously  stated  by  different  observers. 
The  (juantity  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  antitoxin -units  that  the 
specimen  used  contains.  As  an  initial  dose,  from  200t)  to  3000  units,  de- 
pending upon  the  ag(»  of  the  patient,  should  be  given.  If  there  is  not  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  aj)pearanoe  of  the  throat  and  in  the  gt»neral 
condition  of  the  patient  at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  a  second  dose  should 
be  given.  If  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  membrane  has  not  com- 
meiHHMl  to  roll  up  at  the  edges,  if  the  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  is  not 
diminished,  if  there  is  a  ])rofuse  nasal  discharge  with  a  septic  odor,  a  third 
dose  should  be  given,  and  in  certain  cases  a  fourth,  or  even  a  fifth,  dose  may 
be  reipiired.' 

The  rnetlKMl  employed  by  Rehring  and  Ehrlieh  in  testing  the  strength  is 
the  one  now  in  general  use  in  (ierniany.  In  the  Boston  Medical  ami  Surtjical 
Jotirna/  of  December  17,  18iM),  Hehring's  method  of  testing  the  serum  is 
thus  described  : 

^*  I)i|)htheria-toxin  is  injeetcMl  subcutaneously  into  a  series  of  guinea-pigs 

'  Kx]KTi»'nre  lias  iiUK'h  intTorised  tlu'  concentrattHi  |K>t<*ncv  of  tlie  siTuni  while  proving  it« 
inn<)<:uc)usin'ss ;  and  it  is  roo(ii;nize<I  that  poor  re^uhs  in  the  past  were  often  <lue  to  the  timid 
and  lardy  use  of  inade<inate  doses.     letter  results  are,  therefore,  to  he  hofKHi  for. 
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to  determine  aeeunitely  the  smallest  qtmiitity  of  toxin  which  Is  fiital  to  the 
guinea-pig.  When  thi«  has  Ix-f^n  tletennined  the  toxin  iMx-onies  the  test- 
toxin,  A  given  quantity  tvi'  siTuni  to  he  standardised  is  mixed  ^vitli  ten 
times  the  niininiuni  fatal  dose  of  tlie  test- toxin  and  injected  suheutanennsly 
into  guinea-pi jj^s  uf  nearly  the  same  weight  a«  thosi!  u.sed  in  standardizing  the 
t<»xin.  If  no  hx-^al  edema  nor  intiltnitiim  a[>pears,  if,  in  other  words,  tlie 
gninea-pig  is  eorn[)letely  protecteil,  the  ipiuntity  *if  serum  used  contains  one- 
tenth  of  an  antitoxin-nnit.  This  is  best  illustrated  hy  an  example  ,  tlie  test- 
toxin  has  hetm  standardized  and  t^uund  of  sucli  streugtl)  that  0.039  e,c.  is 
the  nnniranm  fatal  dose*  The  serum  \i\  he  teste<l  is  <li luted  with  sterile 
normal  stdt  s<jlntion  until  1  c.c.  contains  OXHH 6 1  c.c.  of  sernm.  The  serum 
and  0.3J>  e.e,  of  toxin  are  nn'xed  and  injected  suljcntaneously.  If  the  gninea- 
pig  remains  permanently  well  anti  shows  no  cdetna  at  the  jilaec  of  injection, 
0.001 6|  c,e.  emitains  at  least  oue-tenth  of  aji  antitoxin-unit.  One  c.e. 
wonld  contain  at  least  *jO  units — that  is,  enough  sernm  to  eomph^tely  protect 
600  guinea-pigs  from  ten  times  the  fatal  dose  of  toxin.  The  antitc*xtc  unit 
may  thus  Ije  dctxnc*!  as  heiug  contained  in  ten  times  that  quantity  of  any 
given  serum  which  is  required  to  neutralize  ten  times  the  minimum  fatal 
dose  of  diphtheria-toxin  wlicn  mixed  witli  the  latter  and  injected  Bubcutane- 
ouslv  iutii  a  guinea-jng.'^ 

I^rof.  H»  i\  Ernst  employs  tlie  following  method  in  testing  the  antitoxin 
which  he  prejiarcs.     This  metliod  is  descrihed  ljy  him  as  ftdlows : 

"A  normal  toxin  is  one  of  such  a  strengtli  tliat  .1  e.c.  injected  subcntane- 
ously  in  a  guinea-pig  wcigluug  500  grams  kills  the  animal  in  forty*eight 
hours;  in  other  wirrds,  kills  ofKKJ  times  its  weight  of  guiuea-jiig.  We  ciill 
a  noruud  antitoxin  a  sernm  of  such  a  strength  tliat  .1  e.c.  injectefJ  at  the 
same  time  snbeittaneously  in  a  oOO-gnim  guinea-pig  with!  e,c.  (ten  times  the 
fatal  i\o^)  of  normal  toxin  produces  no  effwt ;  in  other  words,  protects 
50^000  times  it*  weight  of  guinea-pig,  and  is,  therefore,  of  a  strength  of  1  to 
50,000.  This  is  a  serum  that  for  practical  jmrprises  is  marked  **  dose  lOc.c," 
or  ap|>roximately  suififient  to  protect  lOf)  jiMurxls,  When  we  find  the  sernm 
tested  in  the  same  way  of  a  strength  of  1  to  100,(MJO  nr  t^ver,  we  mark  it 
**  dose  5  ex*/"  an  amount  approximately  sullieient  to  protect  the  same 
weight." 

Many  places  have  been  selected  for  the  site  of  the  injection — the  outer 
aspect  of  the  thigli,  the  abdomen,  the  back,  and  the  upper  part  of  Oie  thomx 
near  the  ptisterior  axillary  line.  After  try iug  these  difteretjt  places,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  last-mentinucd  situation  is  the  most  dcsinti>h%  be<^ause 
here  the  tissues  are  lax,  there  is  nii  dangi^r  (d*  entering  a  vein^  and  tlie  patient 
can  lie  on  the  back  or  on  one  side  without  bringing  any  pressure  on  the 
incM'ulatml  place.  If  an  abscess  forms  there  is  no  danger  of  burrowing  of 
pns,  as  might  be  the  rase  in  the  thigh  and  back.  Tlie  technique  f»f  the 
injection  is  as  follows:  The  parts  arc  th*>rougldy  sterilized  by  washing  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  a  jmrtion  of  the  skin  is  pinched  up  and 
the  needle  phinged  deeply  intn  tiic  snbcutaneons  cellular  tissue,  the  antitoxin 
is  then  slowly  injected.  The  prmeture  made  by  the  needle  is  scalt^l  by 
sterilized  gauze  and  collodion.  It  is  very  important  that  the  needle  and 
syringe  should  be  carefully  sterilized  by  l>oiling.  It  is  advi.s;d*le  to  pour  the 
antitoxin  througii  sterilized  gauze  into  the  barrel  of  the  syringe,  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  draw  it   through  the  itcedlc. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  syringes  in  the  market.  Williams's 
syringe,  which  has  an  asbestos  packing  anfl  is  made  of  glass,  is  the  one  in 
use  at  the  hos]>ital,  and   it  has  |>roved  to  be  well  adapted  for  its  purt^ose. 
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irhat  kind  of  a  syrinfrn  is  Uf^ed  if  tlip  flifforcnt  parts  are  made  of  mat^rial^ 
that  can  be  isterilixed  by  heat  witbout  injury*     A  ctHjipanieiviK  <rnall  ne^dlr 


should  always  lie  ospil,     Figs.  602  and  603  represent  the  two  syringes  in 
gen  end   use. 

In  the  treatment  of  moderate  lannif^eid  stenosis  occurring  in  diphtheria, 
reeotiD^e  luav  be  had  to  the  inhalation  of  steam*  A  tent  can  be  made  over 
the  l>ed  and  the  steam  generated  In  the  urdinary  eroup^kettk-.  In  h<K^jiital9 
a  sjjerial  apparatus  for  this  purpost'  is  fiiuniH-te*!  with  \hv  steam -supply. 
M<*ilieated  steam  sometimes  seems  to  aHord  relief.  Tlii.'  fiilhiAving  mixture, 
in  die  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  pint  i*f  water,  may  be  used  with  advantage 
in  the  eroup-ketth.' : 

A|x>niec«r>\  Metric. 

^.     Olei  eucalypti,  ^j  30 

Aeidi  earbtdiei  liq*,  ^j  30 

Olei  terebinthime,  Sviij  240. — M. 

Only  a  niodemte  amount  of  Meam  is  i*etjuired.  The  debilitating  eifeet 
of  a  eontinuetl  steam-bath  is  ver)*^  great,  and  this  is  always  to  be  avoitled  in 
the  treatment  of  di|>btberia.  The  air  in  the  eanopy  nmst  be  simply  saturated 
with   steam,  not  uvcrsat united,  as  is  fre<pienlly  the  ejise.     The  sublimatitin 


Vu,.  r»<)l— Steam  Unl  with  i-idva  raiaciJ,  Eloston  <1ty  Ho«*iiit«l,  Snuih  Bepurtmeot 

of  calomel  nftcn  gives  relief.  A  small  ahH>hol-lamp,  surrounded  by  wire 
gauze  or  |H"rinrate<I  tin,  with  a  |>an  on  the  tf^p  for  tlie  rereption  nf  the  calo- 
mel, is  the  ajjparatus  usrd.  Five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel  arc  placed  in  the 
pan,  and  the  (juantity  is  re(>eated  every  thirty  minntes  for  two  t^r  three  tunes. 
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ilL»jK*rnIiii^  on  i\w  lirjreiicy  of  t!ie  symiJtuiiiH.  Care  must  be  taken,  however. 
not  to  cnntHiiie  this  tn*iitiiient  iVjr  ton  lojj^  a  time,  as  there  is  danger  of  eau&- 
m^  salivLition.  Small  doses  of  the  syrup  of  ij>eciie,  in  adtlition  to  the  meafi* 
ures  just  deseribedj  sometimes  prove  of  Ijeiietit.  Emesis,  liowever,  must  Dot 
be  cause* I. 

Oinstie  appliejitions  to  the  throat  have  been  advi.s4,tl,  but  their  use  is  of 
donl^tfid  atlvautii^^e,  Tlie  less  the  tliroat  of  a  putierjt  ill  with  diplitherla  is 
irritated^  the  l)etter.  The  ex|MTi!uents  of  Kiaix  and  Yersin  show  that  ibc 
bacilli  of  di[>litheria  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ^row  on  sound  nineous  membrane, 
andt  therefore,  when  the  epithelium  is  remove<l  by  eimstics  and  irritants,  a 
fertile  soil  is  prepared  for  the  growth  of  these  organisms.  Irrigation  with 
hot  normal  salt  solutioHj  i>r  with  a  solution  of  nuTciiric  ehlorid,   1    part  to 


iSSiS: 


Fig.  (3<>5.— Ajiycimttiii  for  calomel-^ublluiullou,  B^^Btou  City  Uosjjitiii,  SouUi  U<e[Mirlin(L<ijt. 


8000;  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  ehhjriuated  mnla,  ever>*  four  hf)yrs,  frequeuily 
jfivcs  mneh  relief  to  the  patient.  This  irriijation  can  be  ijiveti  by  m<'an^  of 
tlie  fc^untain-syringej  with  the  patient  either  in  tlie  horizontal  or  vorticnl 
po'^ition.  In  nasal  diplitheria  the  douche  is  ui'  grent  a<Ivantage.  By  thf 
irrigation  all  the  loose  meml>rane  in  removed,  contributing  much  to  the  ndicf 
of  the  patient. 

When  there  is  marketl  dysphagia,  spraying  the  throat  with  a  2  to  4 
|irr  cent,  solution  of  coeain,  a  short  time  befi>re  food  and  stimulants  are 
administered,  is  often  of  miirked  benefit,  enabling  the  patient  to  take  his 
treatment  with  a  certain  degree  of  (*omfiirt. 

Painting  the  throat  with  a  mixture  of  salicylic  acid,  twenty  graint*  to  the 
onn€*e  of  glycerin,  is  st>metimes  of  advantag<*.  The  applit^ation  of  hydrogeii- 
dioxid  i.H  simietimes  l>cnefieial.     If  there  is  much  niembmnc,  a  stn^ing  «il«- 
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requinnl.  The  aj^plication  .should  Ix*  miide  with  a  mop.  The  nose 
ciui  he  spi'jiyril   uitli   wT'ak  sohitioiis  of  fnie,  two^  or  ^xe  vohimes. 

In  ortler  to  anise  tliL-  ilisiippeanmre  of  the  hacrlU  afUT  the  membrane  has 
<lisa|i|jeare(l,  many  tliiii^s  luive  been  tried,  but  the  results  have  not  been  very 
sattsfaetury.  Spraying  tlie  tlimat  with  leiriini-jnice  or  witli  a  5  per  rent, 
solution  of  aiuipyrin,  or  with  a  weak  solution  i>f  merenrie  ehlorid,  or  witli 
a  ten-volnme  sohition  of  hy(b'ojLJ[<Mi-<li*>xid,  ean  be  tried. 

In  htryngt^al  stenosis,  eharaeterized  by  great  restlessness,  a  marked  eyan- 
otie  hiie»  distinct  t^lavienlar  and  sternal  retractiujij  operative  interference  is 
<lernanded,  Tlic  choiee  lies  between  intubation  and  traeheotoniy.  OT)\vyer'8 
tubes  for  intubation  are  in  general  nse  in  this  country.  Tlie  apparatus  con- 
sists of  five  tubes,  suitable  for  eluldren  from  cme  year  to  twelve  yejirs 
of  age  ;  the  gag,  the  introducer,  the  extnictor,  and  a  seale  inxlicating  the 
tube  to  bo  uscfl  for  a  particular  age,  Tliese  tnb<'s  are  plated  with  gold. 
The  upper  end  of  the  tube  has  a  hr  :ul  that  rests  on  the  ventricular  bands 
and  prevents  the  tube  from  slipping  into  the  traehea ;  in  the  middle  there  is 


Fia,  606.— Show in«  the  scale,   the  guj?,  the  introduwr,  the  extractor,  a  tube,  the  ohturiitor.  nnd  the 

iiitrmUiuer  with  h  lube  attatrhed. 

a  fusifijrm  enlargement  hy  wliieh  the  tulm  is  retained  in  the  larynx.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  head  is  a  small  hole  for  the  Reception  of  a  loop  of 
silk.  This  loop  of  silk  is  to  prevent  the  swallowing  of  the  tube,  if  the 
fir<?t  attempt  at  intubation  is  not  snccesstuL  Each  tube  is  titttnl  with  an 
obtiu'ator,  which  is  serewed  to  the  introdncer.  The  introducer  e*)nsists  of 
a  handle  and  a  shank  \  on  the  handk^  is  a  l»utt<ui,  Uy  pushing  wliich  the  jaws 
at  the  end  of  the  shank  arc  pressed  forwarrl  and  the  ohtnmtor  disengjiged 
from  the  tube.  The  extnictor,  which  is  curved,  has  at  the  distal  end  jaws 
which  are  opene<l  by  y)ressing  on  the  lever  in  the  liamllc. 

Fig,  <>0*;  shows  a  tulm  attached  to  the  intriMlncer  ready  for  use,  a  detached 
tnbc,  the  extractor,  scisscnv  for  cutting  the  silk,  the  gag,  and  the  scale, 

Intnbati<m  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  patient  is  wrapped 
firmly  in  a  blanket,  so  that  lie  cannot  move  his  arm?,  and  then  placed  in  a 
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Iiorizoiital  pusitiim,  with  tlie  lioad  ,'^lightly  mised.  The  mouth  i\s  hehl  ttpea 
by  the  pX)r,  with  its  jaws  re^liuj^  \n\  the  m<ilar  ti'fth.  ('are  must  he  tak^n 
n<»t  ti>  huvi-  the  clieek  injured  \y\'  the  ^a^,  and  s|ieei}il  care  must  he  taken  to 
prevent  its  slip[>iritr.  The  Ijead  must  l>e  sleadieil  hy  the  assistant  wlm  holtli 
the  gag.  The  operator  takes  tlu'  iiitrodueer  in  the  righf  liaiul,  with  the  iiidtJr- 
finger  arouiui  the  liuok  on  the  under  surfiiee  of  the  handle  ;  tlie  loop  of  iiilk 
passing  over  his  little  finger  and  his  thunih  resting  on  the  button  ou  the 
upjK*r  surfiiee  of  the  handle.  The  index-finger  of  the  left  liand  h  then 
ptssed  th>wn  to  the  epighittis,  whieli  is  liookcHl  iorward  ;  tlie  tube  is  jjasced 
into  the  month,  witlj  the  liandle  well  tlown  i>n  tlie  ehest  of  the  patient ;  when 
the  epiglottis  is  reaeheii  liy  the  [toint  of  the  tnbe,  the  handle  should  be  ^iven 
an  abrupt  turn,  so  as  to  In-jng  tlie  tutje  into  a  vertiea!  position.  As  so<ui  u 
the  tube  is  well  in  the  larynx  tlie  button  on  the  han<lle  should  Ix,^  pushed 
forwani,  disengaging  the  ohtunitor,  whieh  must  now^  he  removed,  and  the 
tnlie  pushed   inii>  position   by  the  index -tinge  r.     The  loop  of  silk   is  piK*^l 


err 


1 


Tig.  607.— lotuljation. 


about  the  ear  and  the  gag  removed.  If  tlie  tnbe  is  in  the  larynx,  the  patient 
will  immediately  eoinmenee  to  eough  with  a  peculiar  sound,  which  to  be 
appreciated  must  be  heard.  If  the  breathing  lieeouies  easier;  if  the  eyanotic 
hue  <lisa(i]iears ;  if  the  retraetiim  of  the  tlioraeic  walls  ditiunishei? ;  if  tlie 
loop  of  silk  does  not  shorten,  one  may  rest  assured  that  tlie  tidw^  h  m  tiic 
larynx.  After  beeoming  siitist]e<l  that  the  opemtion  has  Ix^en  properly  IK*^ 
formetl,  the  gag  is  inserte*!  a  second  time,  the  index-tinger  plaetHJ  on  the  Im^*1 
of  the  tulR\  anfl  one  strand  of  the  silk  loop  cut  so  that  it  can  Xm  n^niovd. 
Hemeniber  that  the  finger  of  the  operator  must  be  a  contimiation  of  the  f»i»^ 
terii»r  wall  (d'  the  larynx  ;  remember  to  make  the  abrupt  turn  ;  remt^enkr 
that  n*>  lorec  must  W  us<h1.  If  the  tube  is  in  the  esopluigus,  no  cough  will 
W  heard  ;  there  will  be  no  relief  in  the  breathing ;  the  silk  loop  will  ttiia- 
Ttii^nvv  to  shorten  as  the  tube  |iasses  down  the  esophagus.  In  certain  ia^^tiin*^ 
intuiwitiiin  dfM^s  not  give  relief,  ami  Imehet^tomy  must  be  done.  If  the  tiih« 
bet*omes  dogge<l  liy  mendirane,  as  is  8ometitnes  the  case,  it  must  be  imn 
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ately  removed.  The  first  steps  of  an  extraction  are  similar  to  those  of  an 
introduction.  The  extractor  is  passed  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube  and  the 
lever  on  the  handle  pressed  so  as  to  open  the  jaws,  and  the  tube  extracted  by 
a  reverse  of  the  movements  in  introduction.  Sometimes  there  is  considerable 
diflSculty  in  extraction,  but  by  patience  and  gentleness  the  end  can  be  accom- 
plished. If  the  child  coughs  up  and  swallows  the  tube,  the  accident  may 
cause  considerable  annoyance  to  the  physician,  yet  it  is  not  of  serious  import, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  the  tube  is  passed  by  the  rectum  in  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  without  causing  discomfort.  No  definite 
rule  can  be  given  regarding  the  length  of  time  that  the  patient  should  wear 
the  tube.  It  is  well  to  remove  it  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  immediately  re-insert  it.  In  some  instances 
three  or  four  extractions  and  introductions  may  be  required.  The  most 
favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  child  coughs  up  the  tube  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day  and  does  not  require  re- intubation. 

The  operation  of  tracheotomy  is  fully  described  in  the  article  on  Opera- 
tions and  in  works  on  surgery. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  tracheotomy  and  intubation,  a  few 
words  may  be  said.  It  seems  to  me  that  intubation,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  the  better  operation :  First,  because  there  is  comparatively  little  shock ; 
second,  because  there  is  no  open  wound  to  become  infected  ;  third,  because 
the  air  in  intubation  enters  the  lungs  through  the  natural  channels,  thereby 
diminishing  the  chance  of  broncho-pneumonia ;  and,  lastly,  because  recovery 
is  much  more  rapid  after  intubation  than  after  tracheotomy,  there  being  no 
granulating  wound  to  heal.  In  adult  life,  tracheotomy  is,  perhaps,  the  better 
operation.  Bourdillat*  gives  the  following  statistics  of  recoveries  after  trache- 
otomy, by  years :  Under  two  years,  3  per  cent. ;  between  two  and  two  and 
one-half  years,  12  per  cent.;  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half,  17 
per  cent. ;  three  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half,  30  per  cent. ;  four  and 
one-half  to  five  and  one-half,  35  per  cent. ;  over  five  years  of  age,  39.6 
per  c^nt. 

Waxham,  in  his  collation  of  1072  cases  of  intubation,  gives  as  the  per- 
centages of  recoveries  after  intubation,  by  years,  as  follows  :  tjnder  two  years, 
15.62  per  cent. ;  between  two  and  three  years,  19.46  per  cent. ;  between  three 
and  four  years^  30  per  cent. ;  between  four  and  five  years,  32.65  per  cent. ; 
between  five  and  six  years,  33.92  per  cent. ;  over  six  years,  43.33  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  two  years  of  age  the  percentage  of  re- 
coveries after  intubation  was  five  times  as  great  as  after  tracheotomy  ;  and 
that  in  only  one  instance  was  the  percentage  of  recoveries  higher  after  tra- 
cheotomy than  after  intubation,  and  then  the  increase  was  very  slight. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  an  iiitubed  child  could  not  take  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, that  he  sufl'ercd  from  the  lack  of  liquids,  and  to  obviate  this  condition  of 
things  various  measures  have  been  suggested,  such  as  rectal  alimentation,  the 
use  of  soft  solids  for  food,  and  by  what  is  known  as  the  Cassel berry  method  of 
feeding,  which  consists  in  placing  the  child  on  its  back  and  lowering  the  head, 
so  that  the  pharynx  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  larynx.  When  the  child  is 
placed  in  this  position  he  can  take  a  certain  amount  of  food  with  comparative 
comfort.  Nasal  feeding,  however,  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  introducing 
food  into  the  stomach  of  an  intubed  child.  It  is  not  a  painful  procedure ;  it 
is  not  specially  difficult  to  perform,  and  one  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
just  how  much  food,  how  much  stimulation,  and  what  drugs  are  introduced. 
After  the  second  or  third  introduction  of  the  tube,  as  a  rule,  the  child  does 
not  struggle  and  does  not  exhibit  any  indication  of  discomfort.     The  appara- 
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children  fed  in  this  way  is  very  grcitifying  as  oompare<l  with  thoi^e  fed  ia  ariy 
4)tlior  way.  Na^al  feudintj^  is  alsti  of  very  ^reat  advantage  in  «i^s  of  post- 
diplitlieritie  |mhital  paralysis,  and  there  iw  mi  iloubt  that  Hve?  have  been 
siived  hy  ad(i[>tiu|;  this  [irnerdnre  when  it  was  imjKKssibh.^  for  tiie  cliihl  to  take 
food  in  tlie  natnral  way.  Many  cases  niit^ht  be  cited  in  wliieh  death  might 
have  resuhtMl  either  trom  inanition  or  ln*ni  |JiienTnoiiia  eitnsed  hy  tlie  intro- 
tliiction  of  food  into  the  air-passages,  if  this  niethml  of  feetling  had  not  been 
nsetl. 

In  diphtheria  of  the  eye,  the  chief  reliance  mus^t  be  phiecil  on  antitoxin, 
which  shonhl  be  administered  heniictilly.  Tlic  pnpil  must  !)e  dihited  w*itH 
atropia.  The  eye  shoiihl  lie  irri^tcd  every  two  lioni's  with  a  2  to  4  i>cr  cent* 
solution  of  Imric  acid.  In  some  instances  the  following  ointment  has  sc^mrd 
to  be  of  use : 

V^,     Hydr  iodid  nib,,  gr.  j  .065 

Cocaina?  mnriatig,  gr.  iv  .260 

Atropine  siilphatis,  gr*  iv  *260 

Pctrohiti,  5J  30.— M. 
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A  portion  of  this  ointment  the  size  of  a  small  pea  should  be  put  in  the 
e  every  eight  hours.  The  treatment  of  the  later  effects  of  diphtheria  on 
le  eye  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  the  oculist  than  to  that  of  the  general 
practitioner.  The  action  of  antitoxin  on  the  diphtheritic  process  in  the  eye 
is  very  marked,  and  the  results  following  its  use  are  very  gratifying.  The 
greatest  attention  should  be  given  to  keeping  the  eye  clean.  If  only  one  eye 
is  affected,  the  other  must  be  protected  with  a  watch-glass.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  object  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  mem- 
brane and  to  cause  its  early  disappearance ;  therefore  all  irritation  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  to  be  avoided.  A  patch  of  membrane  that  in  the  throat  would 
not  be  of  importance,  in  the  eye  might  cause  blindness. 

The  administration  of  food  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  must  receive 
careful  attention.  Milk  is  the  best  article  of  diet,  and  should  be  given  in 
quantities  as  large  as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take.  Soups  and  broths 
may  also  be  given.  Soft  solids  are  frequently  grateful  to  the  patient. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  cod-liver  oil  and  iron  should  be  given. 
Paralysis  can  be  treated  with  strychnia,  massage,  and  electricity.  In 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  patient  by  over-zealous  attempts  to  induce  him  to  take  food.  The 
practice  of  giving  food  and  drugs  to  a  patient  ill  with  an  exhausting  disease, 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  is  productive  of  much  harm,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  censured. 
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LARYNGEAL  TUBEBCUL08I8. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  consists  of  an  ulcerative  inflammatory  pro- 
cess depending  upon  the  presence  and  alterations  of  tubercular  material  in 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  larynx.  This  material  may  appear  as  granular  or 
nodular  deposits,  or  as  a  more  or  less  diffuse  infiltration.  There  are  two 
typical  forms  usually  described :  (a)  An  acute,  inflammatory  affection,  de- 
scribed by  Isambert  and  Friedliinder  as  "  acute  tuberculous  sore  throat ; "  and 
by  other  observers  as  localizefl  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  (6)  A  chronic  process 
characterized  more  by  infiltration  and  softening  than  by  inflammation  of  the 
tissues.  The  former  class  has  been  by  many  authors  considered  a  primary 
laryngeal  affection,  in  the  belief  that  the  morbid  process  may  originate  and 
possibly  remain  in  the  larynx.  Professional  opinion,  however,  has  been 
divided  upon  this  point  on  account  of  the  very  frequent  or  almost  constant 
implication  of  the  lungs ;  although  in  rare  instances,  according  to  J.  Solis- 
Conen,  no  lesions  have  been  found  upon  post-mortem  examination  in  other 
organs  of  the  body.  The  more  chronic  form  is  often  denominated  "  second- 
ary,'' because  usually  occurring  subsequently  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lun^s  or  other  ora^ans  of  the  body.  Between  these  two  types  there  are  many 
gi'adations  according  to  the  constitutional  and  local  physical  peculiarities— 
which  also  variously  niodifN'  the  course  and  character  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — According  to  the  consensus  of  professional  opinion  at  the 
present  time,  the  essential  cause  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  or  laryngeal  phthi- 
sis in  all  of  its  phases  (as,  indeed,  of  all  other  forms  of  tuberculosis)  is  the 
invasion  of  the  tissues  by  the  tubercle-bacillus  of  Koch  ;  and  to  the  action 
of  this  niicro-orgiuiisni  is  ascribed  the  whole  pathogenesis  of  the  disease. 
Although  the  numerous  well-known  and  carefully-accepte<l  laboratory  exper- 
iments, besides  other  faithful  work  of  reliable  bacteriologists  on  this  subject, 
leave  little  doubt  concerning  the  accuracy  of  this  doctrine,  yet  it  d<x*s  not 
supply  to  the  clinician  an  adequate  explanation  of  all  the  etiological  or 
clinical  features  of  this  sometimes  complex  disease.  While  various  vagaries 
in  the  vitality  and  growth  of  this  micro-orgiuiism  are  sought  to  be  demon- 
strated in  the  field  of  pathological  histology  in  explanation  of  the  diverse 
clinical  effects  ascribed  to  its  presence,  there  still  remains  the  knowle<lge  of 
its  notal)le  failure  to  infect  the  larynx,  except  in  from  about  10  p<T  cent,  to 
40  per  cent,  (according  to  various  authors)  of  the  cases  of  pulmonarj'  phthi- 
sis, where  certainly  the  conditions  would  seem  exceeilingly  favorable. 

The  mode  of  invasion  is  su|)pose(l  to  be  either  from  without  through 
abnisions  of  the  mucous  mcfnl)nuic  (exogenetic),  or  from  within  through  the 
lymph-  or  blooil-channels  (endogcnetic).     J.  Solis-Cohen  believes  that  the 
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invasion  is  from  without,  and  infei^s  that  generally  "an  acute  laryngitis  with 
some  desquamation  of  epithelium  affords  an  inlet  to  the  germ/'  But  if  tliis 
were  so,  almost  every  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  would  be  accompanied 
by  laryngeal  infection  for  obvious  reasons ;  and,  moreover,  the  laryngeal 
disease  would  be  apt  to  occur  anywhere  about  the  structure,  instead  of  (as  we 
observe)  in  selected  places ;  while  the  constant  application  of  infected  sputum 
to  a  continual  succession  of  abrasions  would  prove  an  infallible  method  of 
infection.  The  comparative  immunity  of  the  larynx  has  been  accounted  for 
in  two  ways.  One  is  that  tubercle-bacilli  are  slow  in  developing  and  need 
not  only  a  suitable  nidus  but  quiescence,  conditions  which  the  larynx,  from 
its  exposed  situation  and  constant  movement  in  respiration,  phonation,  and 
coughing,  does  not  afford ;  and  the  other  is,  that  the  abrasions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  are  so  quickly  protected,  either  by  exudate  or  gran- 
ulations— each  of  which  is  known  to  be  if  not  quite  bactericidal,  at  least 
very  resistant — that  a  proper  foothold,  so  to  speak,  for  the  micro-organism  can 
only  with  difficulty  be  obtained.  As  to  the  first  explanation  we  may  remark 
that  when  the  laryngeal  membranes  are  in  the  least  degree  swollen,  there 
must  be  numerous  abrasions  from  friction  of  the  parts,  for  according  to 
Rice  and  Hodgkinson  there  is  continual  friction  between  the  ventricular 
bands,  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  vocal  cords.  Hegarding  the  ques- 
tion of  a  resting-place,  there  is  probably  no  place  more  attractive  to  micro- 
organisms for  quiescence  than  the  laryngeal  ventricles,  where  even  particles 
of  dust  will  remain,  when  mixed  with  leukocytes  or  secretion,  perhaps  for 
days,  and  where  (being  rich  in  lymphatic  tissue)  the  region  would  furnish 
abundant  pabulum  for  the  growth  of  tubercle-bacilli.     Yet  it  is  immune. 

Concerning  the  second  explanation  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that 
the  defensive  effects  of  the  reparative  process  in  this  situation  are  probably 
no  more  active  and  effectual  than  in  similar  tissues  in  other  localities. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Gibbes  and  myself  scarifieil  the  pharynx  and  epi- 
glottis of  several  healthy  monkeys  and  applied  thereto  sputum  from  tuber- 
culous patients,  without  producing  in  any  instance  local  tuberculosis.  We 
also  scarified  in  like  manner  the  pharynx  and  epiglottis  (and  possibly  the 
membrane  covering  the  arytenoids)  of  two  monkeys  suffering  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  without  the  production  of  local  infection.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  relate  that  a  patient  of  mine  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  accidentally  suffered  from  the  lodgement  of  a  piece  of  chicken- 
bone  in  the  pyriform  sinus  of  the  larynx.  In  his  effort  and  that  of  others 
to  dislodge  the  foreign  body  the  pharynx  was  considerably  wounded,  as  was 
also  the  aryepiglottic  fold  and  the  covering  of  the  arj^tenoid  and  supra- 
arytenoid  cartilages.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  remove 
the  bone,  owing  to  the  impaction  of  some  of  its  spiculse  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  As  he  came  from  a  aistance,  considerable  time 
had  elapsed  (about  ten  hours)  between  the  period  of  the  accident  and  the 
period  at  which  I  saw  him,  and  in  consequence  there  was  considerable  tume- 
faction of  the  region.  I  fully  expected  a  development  of  secondary  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  on  account  of  this  accident,  but  no  such  phenomenon  occurred. 
The  man  lived  al)out  eighteen  months  after  this  accident  and  was  under 
my  observation  more  or  less  of  the  time,  but  never  presented  any  tubercular 
lesion  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx  that  could  be  detected  by  the  laryngoscope 
or  by  the  observation  of  subjective  symptoms.  I  regret  to  say  that  no  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  case  could  be  obtained  in  order  to  verify  micro- 
scopically this  assumption.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  moderate 
degree  of  invulnerability  of  the   larynx   to  tuberculosis,   or   the   invasion 
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and  ravages  of  the  tubercle-bacilli,  if  you  please,  must  depend  for  ex- 
planation upon  some  other  hypothesis  or  facts  than  can  be  ascribed  to  either 
the  latent  or  oblique  behavior  of  the  tubercle-bacillus,  or  to  the  mere  abra- 
sion of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  under  the  circumstances  usually  set 
forth.  While  I  would  not  unjustly  underestimate  the  property  of  latency 
so  generally  recognized  as  belonging  to  tubercle-bacilli  (Bollinger  has  shown 
that  tubercle-bacilli  may  remain  latent  in  bronchial  glands  for  twenty  years 
without  losing  their  vitality '),  nor  the  modifying  effects  upon  their  growth 
of  "  tissue-reactions,**  yet  I  believe  with  Unterberger  not  only  that  the  HJk 
of  the  tubercle-bacilli  in  spreading  disease  is  overstated,  but  that  the  inde- 
pendent powers  ascribed  to  them  have  also  been  overestimated. 

Neither  will  the  addition  of  the  "  tubercular  tendency  "  ("  congenital  ten- 
dency ")  serve  to  supply  completely  the  missing  etiological  link,  because  there 
are  so  many  cases  of  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh  observed  in  persons  who  pos- 
sess the  tubercular  tendency  who  go  through  life  without  becoming  subjects  of 
laryngeal  tuberculosis ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  tubercular  disease,  no  tubercular  or  ^*  scrofulous  "  family  history,  nor 
event  of  exposure  to  other  cases,  nor  history  of  previous  severe  disease  can 
be  elicited.  The  accession  of  this  disease,  therefore,  must  await  some  definite 
bio-chemical  or  nutritional  alteration  of  the  part,  of  a  more  or  less  local  char- 
acter, before  its  particular  pathogenesis  can  be  established.  Undoubtedly, 
as  Cohen  says,  "  it  is  not  improbable  that  certain  bacillary  elements  exist 
normally  in  the  tissues  of  the  healthy  individual,  which  under  certain  con- 
ditions undergo  conversion  into  tubercle-bacilli." 

Gibbes,  Mittendorf,  and  others  describe  forms  of  tubercular  tissue  differ- 
ing in  histological  characters  from  one  another.  The  second  author  indeed 
asserts,  upon  the  basis  of  numerous  bacteriological  and  histological  examina- 
tions, that  tubercular  tissue,  called  technically  "  crude  "  or  "  healthy,"  is  very 
frequently  devoid  of  tubercle-bacilli. 

Regarding  the  so-called  secondary  variety  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
toxic  agent  arrives  at  the  larynx  through  the  lymph-channels,  and  depends 
for  its  local  development  upon  the  continuous  and  enduring  alteration  of  the 
celiular  elements  either  created  or  maintained  by  the  lynipho-cellular  met- 
abolism which  belongs  to  the  trencral  disease,  whether  the  tubercle-bacilli  or 
some  speciHcidly  depraved  cellular  or  protoplasmic  elements  be  reg:irde<l  as 
the  initial  ferment  or  not.  In  the  light  of  recent  investigation  upon  the 
nature  and  powers  of  the  various  proteids  of  the  animal  bo<ly  in  health,  as 
well  as  in  disease,  it  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  understand  the  early  steps 
in  the  develo|)inent  of  ant/  general  disease  of  an  infectious  or  septic  character; 
es}>ecially  as  the  exact  relation  of  the  mi<Tophytic  ferments  to  the  various 
proteids  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  ojK'nite  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
settled. 

"  The  effect  on  the  body-cells  of  the  presence  and  growth  of  tubercle- 
bacilli  varies  considerably  and  depends  upon  the  number  and  virufmce  of  the 
germs  present,  the  charadcr  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  lodge,  and  the  rii/- 
nerahUiiji  of  the  IndhuJuaV^  (Prudden  and  Delafield). 

Ever  since  Virchow  pointed  out  the  wonderfully  indept^ndent  and  special- 
iz(Hl  functions  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  bo<ly,  both  physiology  and 
pathology  have  made  important  progress ;  but  as  yet  the  real  mutations,  both 
in  health  and  dis*»ase,  of  these  incessantly  working  components  have  escape<l 
positive  or  complete  detection.  Their  exact  source  and  manner  of  regenera- 
tion are  as  yet  unknown,  as  well  as  the  definite  chemical  composition  of  all 
'  Brit.  MM.  Journ.,  Oct.  17,  1S96,  p.  64. 
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their  various  protoplasmic  contents;  while  their  relation  to,  and  influence 
upon,  the  body-fluids,  such  as  blood  and  lymph,  are  still  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
jects of  speculation.  Hence,  until  further  progress  is  made  in  this  direction, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  say  whether  chemical  changes  in  them  precede  or  follow 
the  presence  and  operation  of  bacteria ;  in  other  words,  whether  toxins  or 
bacteria  constitute  the  initiation  of  morbid  processes,  and  whether  the  defen- 
sive or  immunizing  agency  resides  altogether  in  the  mobile  or  fluid  tissue 
(blood  and  lymph),  or  partially  or  essentially  in  the  formed  tissues  and  secre- 
tions of  an  apparatus  or  organ. 

Of  predisposingr  causes  of  the  so-called  inflammatory  varieties,  the  most 
striking  are  undoubtedly  frequent  attacks  of  acute  and  chronic  laryngitis. 
Consequently  such  cases  show  much  variation  in  their  course,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  previous  disease  and  the  amount  and  extent  of  local 
inflammation  of  the  larynx.  The  local  disturbance,  of  course,  is  very  much 
aggravated  if  accompanied  by  miliary  tuberculosis  (in  which  event  it  is  apt 
to  be  very  rapid  and  extensive) ;  also  if  connected  early  with  pulmonary 
lesions  of  even  limited  area,  such  as  localized  broncho-pneumonitis  (Cohen) 
or  broncho-pulmonitis.  But  with  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  march  of  the 
local  disease  is  usually  slower  and  milder. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx  or  tongue  may  in  rare  cases  extend  to  the 
larynx.  The  larynx  may  also  become  infected  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
tonsils,  which  it  is  said  (Hans  Ruge)  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  is 
supposed,  and  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  clinically  because  ulceration  is  so 
often  absent.  An  extension  to  the  larynx  from  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands 
may  occur — although,  perhaps,  not  frequently — also  from  tuberculous  caries 
of  the  teeth.  Schatz  has  reported  cases  of  tuberculous  caries  of  the  teeth 
with  involvement  of  the  cervical  glands  where  tubercle- bacilli  were  found  in 
the  cavities  of  the  teeth,  while  their  floors  showed  microscopically  granular 
tissue  containing  giant  cells. 

Constitutional  syphilis  and  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  are  common  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  origin  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  the  former 
disease  may  occur  concurrently  with  it. 

Inordinate  and  improper  use  of  the  voice  is  also  a  common  predisposing 
factor. 

Age. — Laryngeal  phthisis  is  generally  observed  in  persons  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years.  It  may  occur,  however,  in  infancy 
or  childhootl  (Cohen,  Beverly  Robinson,  Bosworth),  or  rarely  in  old  age 
(Bosworth)  as  a  primary  affection. 

Sex. — Males  are  more  liable  than  females  to  suffer  from  the  disease ;  a 
fact  so  striking  in  relation  to  the  occupation  and  domestic  or  social  history 
of  the  two  sexes  in  general,  that  one  is  led  to  place  even  additional  emphasis 
upon  the  exogenetic  over  the  hemogenetic  or  endogenetic  sources  of  the 
morbid  process. 

Occupation. — Vocations  requiring  the  use  of  the  voice  in  the  open  air 
(peddlers,  etc.),  exposure  to  noxious  or  dust-laden  air,  or  frequently  alterna- 
ting variations  of  temperature,  or  confinement  in  close  rooms,  offices,  or 
shops  are  predisposing  clauses. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  earliest  appearances  in  the  so-called 
inflamniatory  varieties  are  those  of  hyperemia.  The  capillaries  are  enlarged 
and  more  or  less  stuffed  with  blood-corpuscles  (Gibbes).  Into  the  surround- 
ing tissue  there  is  soon  effiised  an  abundance  of  leukocytes  and  small  round 
cells,  while  the  mucous  glands  are  swollen  with  serum  and  the  same  cellular 
products,  so  that  their  acini  become  either  obliterated  or  distorted  by  press- 
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ure.  Here  and  there,  after  the  disease  has  progressed,  may  be  seen  tuber- 
cular granula  in  the  stroma  without  necrosis  (Delafield  and  Prudden),  either 
coalescent  or  more  or  less  discrete ;  and  distinct  nodular  formations  of  gnm- 
ula,  perhaps  with  reticulated  surroundings,  may  supervene  as  a  result  of  pro- 
ductive inflammation  or  tissue-reaction.  There  become  manifest  in  places 
attempts  at  organization  instead  of  necrosis,  or  vice  versd  ;  the  latter  prooess, 
however,  finally  occurs  from  the  subsequent  obliteration  of  vascular  supply 
through  turgescence  of  lymph-channels  and  capillaries.  According  to  Wnght, 
productive  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  depraved  granulation-tissue 
are  apt  to  precede  the  necrosis  in  most  instances.  The  mucous  glands,  which 
at  first  are  excited  to  yield  extra  secretion,  are  soon  compressed  from  without 
or  invaded  by  infiltration  products.  The  productive  inflammation  may  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  granulation-tissue,  which  in  spots  will  endure  for  quite 
a  time ;  but  the  majority  of  such  imtches  ultimately  break  down — ulcerate. 
Giant  cells  may  not  be  found  in  the  granulation-tissue  in  some  cases ;  and, 
excepting  in  the  undoubted  "miliary"  forms,  where  extensive  ulceration 
or  caseation  rapidly  supervenes,  tubercle-bacilli  may  also  be  absent. 

When  the  morbid  process  is  localized,  the  surrounding  tissue  shows  an 
active  formation  of  connective  and  fibrous  tissue  with  increasing  vasculariza- 
tion— Nature's  attempt  undoubtedly  to  throw  out  a  barrier.  The  zone  of  tissue 
nearest  the  seat  of  disease  is  well  filled  with  small  round  cells  and  leukocytes 
in  rather  compact  order.  The  pathological  process  is,  as  a  rule,  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  subepithelial  layers,  but  soon  involves  the  submucosa  or  even  the 
deeper  tissues.  When  softening  occurs  it  is  usually  from  below  toward  the 
surface,  resulting  in  ulceration.  The  confinement  of  the  caseation  products, 
so  as  to  produce  what  may  be  termed  abscess,  but  rarely  occurs ;  although 
after  solution  has  taken  place  more  or  less  pus,  together  with  mucus,  may 
be  seen  in  the  tissues  as  well  as  upon  the  surface.  The  epithelial  layers  of 
the  mucous  membrane  suffer  greatly  and  are  entirely  changed  in  their  his- 
tologiciil  characters,  both  as  to  shape  and  dimensions. 

In  the  infiltration  form  (see  Fig.  613)  there  is  a  state  of  anemia,  the  capil- 
laries are  not  increased  either  in  number  or  caliber,  but  the  lymph-channels 
are  enlar<r('<l  and  filled  ;  the  miieous  glands  are  also  filled  with  serum  and 
lymphoid  cells,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called  tubercle-granula,  as 
well  as  round  cells,  which  also  fill  the  interacinous  spaces.  The  epithelial 
layers  are  thinned  and  uneven  from  distention — perhaps  more  marked  in  the 
arytcnoiil  region  and  epiglottis,  where  distention  may  be  greater.  At  or  near 
the  sites  of  ulceration  the  epithelial  layers  are  either  lost  or  merged  into  one 
heterojroneous  layer.  Softening  may  (jiiiekly  occur  and  the  tissue  break  down 
rapidly  to  the  surface  of  the  perichondrium,  even  involving  that  structure; 
although  it  is  apt  to  be  checked  by  attempts  at  repair  through  the  formation 
of  granulation-tissue.  The  detritus  from  the  ulcers  usually  shows  an  abun- 
dance of  tuberele-baeilli,  pus,  mucus,  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  epithelioid 
bodies. 

The  regions  usually  first  affected  are  the  arytenoids,  posterior  wall,  ar^'- 
epiglottic  folds,  and  the  epiglottis,  although  the  ventricular  and  vocal  Iwinds 
may  be  simultaneously  involved.  The  ulterior  ravages  of  the  <Hsease,  if  the 
patient   lives  long  enough,  mav  include  anv  of  the  cjirtilagt\s  of  the  larvnx 

(see  Fig.  ^>1'>). 

Symptoms. — The  early  local  symptoms  are  usually  such  as  belong 
to  jHTsistcnt  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  and  are  of  slow  accession,  unless,  of 
c()urs<%  the  ty|)e  of  the  disease  be  acute  or  it  be  a  concomitant  of  general 
miliary  tulM^rculosis.     Thes(»  synjptoms  consist  of   more  or  less  hoarseness, 
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sense  of  uneasiness  or  dryness  referred  to  the  larynx,  varying  degrees  of 
tenderness,  and  short,  hacking,  laryngeal  cough.  As  the  disease  progresses 
there  is  soon  added  more  or  less  pain  in  deglutition  (odynophagia),  and  still 
later  difficulty  of  deglutition  (dysphagia)  and  painful  and  difficult  phonation 
(dysphonia),  or  extinction  of  the  voice  (aphonia). 

The  severity  of  these  clinical  signs  varies  greatly,  of  course,  according  to 
the  extent,  progre&s,  and  seat  of  the  morbid  process;  since,  for  instance,  lim- 
ited and  unabraded  infiltration  or  nodules,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  less  pain 
than  more  extensive  and  ulcerated  lesions.  Lesions  of  the  epiglottis  and 
arytenoids  produce  pain  and  embarrassment  of  deglutition  much  earlier  than 
those  situated  at  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  vocal  bands,  or  posterior  wall  of  the 
larynx.  Considerable  infiltration  of  the  interarytenoid  region  may  exist 
without  giving  rise  to  much  discomfort.  The  degree  of  suffering  experienced 
will  be  according  to  the  amount  of  ulceration  and  swelling  of  the  larynx  and 
the  involvement  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  tissue,  and  may  reach  such  a 
condition  that  the  patient  will  dread  to  swallow,  cough,  or  speak.  We  some- 
times meet  with  odd  cases,  however,  which  show  a  comparatively  anomalous 
degree  of  insensibility  of  the  parts  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
process.     These  cases  are  usually  secondary  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  the  type  of  cases  characterized  by  extensive  infiltration  and  anemia  of 
the  tissues,  the  local  subjective  symptoms  are  less  marked — excepting,  per- 
haps, dysphonia  or  aphonia — owing  undoubtedly  to  the  lesser  degree  of  in- 
flammation present.  The  sensibility  of  the  laryngeal  tissues  may  be  some- 
what obtunded  in  many  of  these  cases.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  degree 
of  embarrassment  of  the  vocal  function  and  often  mechanical  obstruction  to 
respiration.  In  any  case,  when  the  vocal  bands  escape  implicjation,  the  change 
in  the  voice  is  of  a  less  decided  and  progressive  character. 

If  the  pharynx  be  involved  the  distress  and  pain  in  deglutition  is  aggra- 
vated— the  pain  extending  to  the  ears  and  pernaps  to  the  face  and  teeth. 
Patients  often  complain  of  a  sharp  pain  over  the  pectoral  region  of  the  chest, 
on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  most  affected  side  of  the  larynx.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  connection  of  the  short  thoracic  nerve  with  the  laryngeal 
through  the  central  sensory  centers. 

The  cough  is  often  of  a  peculiar  stridulous  or  rattling  character,  and 
when  causing  much  pain  is  repressed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  patient. 
The  amount  of  expectoration  varies  greatly,  according  to  whether  there  is 
much  softening  or  ulceration  of  the  tissues  going  on  ;  but  after  the  first 
stages  there  is  usually  considerable  expectoration  of  mucus  and  saliva — often 
mixed  with  more  or  less  pus  and  streaked  with  blood.  A  certain  degree  of 
immobility  of  the  larynx,  as  a  whole,  is  usually  observed,  which  may  be  due 
to  infiltration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighborh(x>d  of  the  muscles  or 
through  the  unconscious  effort  of  the  patient  to  escape  the  pain  attending  its 
movement.  The  suffering  of  a  patient  with  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
laryngeal  structures  is  excruciating,  and  toward  the  last,  even  the  act  of 
breathing,  as  well  as  speaking  and  swallowing,  may  amount  to  torture. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  in  the  acute  varieties  takes  place  early,  so 
that  even  before  the  appearance  of  marked  laryngeal  disease — debility,  slight 
emaciation,  more  or  less  insomnia,  limited  anorexia,  hyperj)yrexia,  a  rapid 
pulse,  and  frequency  of  respiration  may  be  observed.  Indeed,  so  insidious  is 
the  attack  sometimes  that  the  serious  import  of  the  hemming,  hacking,  and 
throat-uneasiness,  coupled  with  poor  appetite,  restless  nights,  debility,  etc., 
may  go  unrecognized  for  uuite  a  while,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  complexion  and  display  of  personal  ambition  of  the  patient  seem  to 
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remain  unchanged.  I  have  known  several  cases  of  this  sort  in  whom  ambi- 
tious tyros  have  mutilated  the  turbinals  in  the  belief  that  these  unoffendii^ 
adnexa  were  obstructing  respiration  and  otherwise  preventing  the  well-being 
of  the  patient. 

In  one  such  case  brought  to  me  for  consultation  ailer  severe  sanguinary 
surgical  attacks  had  been  made  upon  the  turbinals  and  nasal  septum^  there 
were  no  subjective  symptoms  of  laryngeal  disease  worth  notiue;  and  yet 
larynffoscopical  examination  showed  a  considerable  infiltration  of  ^e  left  ary- 
tenoid region  with  corresponding  infiltration  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung. 

Another  case  worth  alluding  to  briefly  was  that  of  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen  years,  of  ruddy  complexion  and  plump  appearance^  who  had  been 
complaining  for  about  two  months  of  debility,  slight  dyspepsia,  anorexia, 
and  a  very  moderate  hacking  cough  with  soreness  of  throat,  and  whose  voice 
was  but  very  slightly  altered.  Examination  showed  slight  swelling  of  the 
arytenoid  region  and  very  slight  evidences  of  condensation  at  the  upper 
right  lung.  Further  infiltmtion  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx  rapidly  super- 
vened, and  she  died  four  months  after.  Such  cases  are  also  treated  some- 
times as  "  malaria  ! " 

The  anemic,  diffuse,  infiltrating  type  of  the  disease  is  usually  preceded 
for  a  considerable  time  by  constitutional  symptoms  of  unmistakable  signifi- 


Fk;.  609.— Red,  Infiltrated  larynx  with 
ventricular  bunds  swollen  almost  into  con- 
tact, hiding  the  riRht  cord  and  most  of  the 
left,  the  l>ase  of  which  is  covered  by  a  nodule 
on  the  arytenoid  (Gruuwald). 


Fio.  610.— Early  tuberculous  no<lules  of 
the  epiglottis  and  arytenoids  with  a  iwretic 
right  cord  and  an  i'ujecte<i  margin  of  the 
left  (Griinwahi). 


canro,  although  exceptionally  these  cases  may  have  been  long  prece<leil  by 
symptt)in.s  of  pharyn^o-laryiigeal  catarrh  only,  without  showing  much  sys- 
temic (listiirl)ancc.  As  before  remarked,  there  are  many  gradations  of  sever- 
ity giving  rise  to  corresponding  modific^ations  in  the  symptomatology'.  But 
too  much  confidence  must  not  ho  placed  in  the  apparent  mildness  of  the 
symptoms  as  a  basis  for  prognosis. 

Besides,  a  large  number  of  those  cases  show  exacerbations  and  remissions 
whicli  greatly  alter  lx)th  the  subjective  and  ohjec^tive  symptoms  from  time  to 
time.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  a  patient  exhibits  persistent  alterations  of 
voice,  with  cough  and  other  symptoms  relating  to  the  larynx,  together  with 
nocturnal  elevation  of  tcinporature,  frequent  pulse,  and  otherwise  unaeeount- 
al)le  debility  and  malnutrition,  the  actual  advent  of  laryngeal  phthisis  may 
b(»  suspccte<l,  wlicthor  the  physical  signs  elicite<l  from  an  examination  of  the 
chest  are  corrol)orativo  or  not. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  ospoeially  if  advanced,  the  tubercle-bacilli 
may  l)e  found  in  the  sputum  ;  l)ut  early  in  the  disease,  especially  when  more 
or  less  localized,  this  micro-organism  will  very  often  not  be  found,  however 
carefullv  the  searcii  may  be  made. 
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Objective  Symptonis.^The  larynga«*copiral  apjioaninc^s  t)f longing  to 
larvngwil  plitlii^is  or  tiil>t^rrii]o.sis  may,  \\\T  purjiriH^s  ui'  d*>rri]>tii«n,  be  pre- 
sented ill  five  groups.  The  lirst  (see  Vi^.  iJOf*)  incliitlcs  tliuse  eases  wlueh 
reseml>le  chn>nie  laryngeal  eaturrli  smirowhat,  miuJ  are  elmnieterizeil  by  more 
or  lesj?  ditfuse  liypereniia,  iurtanimati<m^  and  ^welling  of  ttie  mucous  mem- 
brane. Tlie  intensity  of  the  liyperemia  and  swelling,  however,  is  generally 
con  fined  tu  either  tlie  Imn:^  (*f  tlie  arytenoid  hodies  and  interarytenoid  spaee, 
the  epiglottis,  or,  exeeiJlitsnally,  to  the  aryepiglottie  folds,  ventrieular  and 
viK'al  l>ands.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  atfei-ted  to  S4i  great  an  extent  by 
tiimefaetion,  on  aei-ount  of  tlioir  anatomieal  eharaeter.  The  tumefaction  is 
not  at  all  evenly  distributed,  Iviit  preponderates  in  one  region  or  another. 
The  more  aeute  as  well  as  loealized  varieties  show  this  apjiea ranee  very  soon, 
and  ??niall  roundish  ulcers  appear  sonK-titues  uxtyr  the  vocal  eonls  near  the 
jM)steri(*r  voeal  processes  lirst,  or  upon  the  ejnglottis  or  toward  the  l>ase!-i  of 
tlie  arytenoids  very  *ioou.  They  may  be  numy  in  unniber  or  only  two  or 
three. 

The  second  gnaip  of  cases  is  marked  a!sc»  by  hyjK^renn'a  (see  Yig,  HIO), 
but  more  locidizeil  ;  and  the  tuinefaetioii  nmy  alfk't  either  tlie  epiglt>ttis  or 


Fni.  OIL— IiifiUmtLMi  lorynx  v^iOi  inji^ck^fl  vi'iitrJc- 
nlftT  hfinfi^,  tlu^  lett  (Mril  noriyttir  mid  iht-  r1j;ht  ujppH- 
FPiitly diviai'd  by  m\  nXyx^r  aluruK  Jli*i'tUiri' inaruin,  rvri- 
furm  itibtTcular  swelling  of  the  uryluiioids  (Gnlnwiild), 


Fin.fir2.— Tutwrfiilous  infllt ration  with 
t\iiiii«4r-f4krnintk»i)  lie  two  en  the  iivrn'orin 
iir>'ft'fj<»icls  II lid  on  the  right  eurcf  (Uriin- 
wjtldi. 


the  arytenoids,  generally  the  latter  region  pariienlarly.  These  parts  a|)pear 
as  pyriform  or  *'  cUib-sha|)ed  ^'  swellings  of  brownish^red  color,  with  the 
deeper  tint  tow^ard  the  liase.  The  vocal  bands  are  usually  a  grayii^li*  or 
brownish -white.  The  infiltration  of  the  tissues  may  not  be  extensive,  at  first 
affecting  mostly  the  arytenoids  an<I  aryepiglottie  folds.  The  tumefaction 
gives  to  tile  |>arts  in  the  larvngoseopieal  iuuige  a  rather  tense,  smooth  ajjpear- 
anee,  of  a  yellowish-red  or  siilmon  color,  until  td*Tration  sujiervenes,  when 
the  color  nuiy  grow  even  jKtlcr,  with  reddish  hlotehes.  The  epiglottis  may 
be  the  part  most  affected  in  such  cases,  and  is  never  so  intensely  colored 
as  adjacent  jiarts. 

The  third  group  (see  Fig,  612)  comprises  those  cases  whieh  are  slow  and 
atteiuled  with  exac4U'hatioos  and  remissions.  Tlie  color  of  the  mucous  uvem- 
bnine  varies  from  a  salmon  to  a  flark  re^l  or  hri<rk  '^eil^  while  the  tumefaction 
presents  itself  in  ruga?,  folds,  or  projections  (tumors).  One  or  the  other  ar^'- 
tenoid  body  is  more  or  less  fixed  in  position  and  usually  bounded  by  ragged  or 
jTapiUa-likc  projections.  The  vocal  bands  are  thickeju^d,  ronghencd  on  their 
edges  or  surface,  and  of  a  dirty-gray  or  lirown  color.  Many  vegetations 
aimidatiug  papillomata  may  jut  out  from  around  the  bast^  of  one  or  the  other 
arytenoid  btMly,  or  from  the  interarytenoid  space^  the  epiglottis,  or  the  vocal 
bantls.  The  edges  of  the  latter  may  appear  notclicflj  cither  from  actual 
m 


Flo,  815.— Larynx  ian'iii«<l  frnsu  iH-hiTiri,  ^ihowini:  lurr-  si- .  i  ih*   rririmi  with  fwud tied  iMiueslniui  f 
marked  tubereulftT  inlilifuliotk  uf  ttdjati^ut  htniriureh,     J  lie  ukemu.ti  trficheot4iuiyHj|}c»tui7  it  i 
iious  ^Kilow  ifinliiwiildu 

show  tlic^  **  tiirbim-likc  ■'  fippeuninee  i^*e  Fi^s.  M13,  *i]4),     Tlio  swelling  ^^^t\ 
be  F'O  great  as  to  give  the  ap|M^aranff*  of  o<knKi,  arnl  may  entirely  nh^i-im*  t\m\ 
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view  of  the  interior  of  tlie  larynx.  Tlie  lllrerMii^ln^^  Mrt.*  likewise  small,  and 
may  be  tiiimerous,  eloj?e  together,  or  seutterfHl  ;  they  ure  roundish  or  lentieular 
in  slisipe  initil  the  deepr  .^trijettire><  beeoiiie  iiivnlve<l,  when  tliey  assume  vari- 
ous shapes  with  ragged  etlges.  When  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  epiglottis, 
that  apjMntdix  ajjpears  as  if  gnawed  or  *'  worm-eaten/* 

(innip  live  (see  Fig.  <ib>)  shows  the  rest  tits  of  extensive  ravages  in  the 
ailvanr*'d  stages  of  the  <lisease.  After  tiie  destnietive  proeess  has  reaehed 
the  deeper  jmrts,  such  as  the  snl>mueous  connective  tissue,  periehonilriiuiu  or 
even  the  cartilages  themselves,  neerosis  of  the  erieoid,  arytenoid,  or  thyroid 
cartilage  may  be  present.  The  ulceration  in  sncli  an  event  is  irn^gularly 
ser}>entine,  deep,  and  extensive^  with  borders  snrrouniled  l>y  grannhitions  and 
seur-tissia\  vvhih*  t!ic  floors  eonsist  of  sloughing  dark-gniy  or  greenish  musses, 
more  or  less  hat  tied  with  pns  and  sputum.  The  intervening  m  neons  mem- 
brane is  thirkened  and  irregular  in  contour,  of  dark  color,  and  in  patches 
consists  of  little  more  than  gninulatiiHi-tissue. 

There  are,  of  course,  gradations  l*etween  these  types  of  local  disease, 
which  give  varying  and  sometimes  <|uitc  anomalous  pictures.  For  instance^ 
the  hy|H^remia,  swelling,  c*r  tdecration  may  lie  limited  to  just  one  aiwteniud 
IkkIv,  or  one  arycpiglottir  fold,  or  one  si<lc  of  the  c^iiglottis ;  or  the  infection 
may  lie  almost  eontined  Ut  one  side  of  the  laryrix,  csjiri-iiilly  wlicn  the  process 


Pio.  61fl.— Tur«^rt'ii|nus  OiiJH'r-funanlioii  on  Fi«;.  ftl7.—Hard  msJ^^►e^r>'  iuaK»e»  of  tuhervu- 

Ib^  pi»sU»rlnr  waH  vvUh  imli'  rS^i'l  tnliUmtiitJi  loiis  inttltmtkm  witlimit  ukemtion.  iilmf>Bt  fiU- 

rif  the  ventrk'ular  tiaruli*  iiinl  *r"t!fnmlom  swcU-  Ing  the  larynx  (OnlnwuJrl) 
ing  uf  the  Aryte«r»hl8  Hin^nwahi*. 

fir^t  takes  place  in  the  ^Icrper  tissues  ;  while  in  other  cases  there  may  he  the 
appearance  of  ec^n side ra hie  inHanuuation  or  hyperemia  of  one  part,  with  an 
anemic  infiltrated  appeanmcc  of  another  part.  There  are  also  great  varia- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  the  ulcenitious.  They  may  Ik»  confinHl  to  the 
laryngeid  surface  ol"  tin*  epiglottis  or  its  very  edge  :  or  the  posterior  wall 
raav  Ix^  tlie  scat  of  undctcctc<l  uleemtions.  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  many 
cjises  to  resort  t«>  K illia u's  metliod  of  examining  this  wall  (see  jmge  872)  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  condition.  There  may  lie  only  two  or  three  ulct*rs  vis* 
ible,  and  thost*  situated  on  the  vocal  liands  only  ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  small 
ulcei^  may  Itc  s(*attcrf  d  over  the  epiglottis,  ventrieulnr  frauds,  arytenoid  bodies, 
iir  vocal  iiands  rcspi^rtively,  as  if  sjuankled  into  the  vestibule  of  the  hirynx. 
Necrosis  imd  uleemtion  of  ihv  tissues  will  surely  take  place  mon»  or  Irss  t'xtcn- 
sivelv  in  the  natund  course  of  events.  But  either  under  appropriate  treat- 
ment or  spontaneously,  in  the  cases  f»f  shnver  march,  a  n^trogrcssitm  anel 
heading  of  niecratiou  may  ocrnn  When  this  event  tmnspirtvs,  gninulation 
auti  cientrization  with  their  attendiint  contraction  will  mark  the  reti-ogrcssion  of 
the  ilist^ase.     The  eieatri<aiil  tissue  is  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  in  syphilis  or 
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lupuS;  because  the  patient  does  not  usually  live  long  enough  to  recover  from 
extensive  destruction  of  the  tissues  in  tuberculosis.  Yet  there  may  be 
enough  found  to  cause  at  least  uncomfortable  if  not  dangerous  interference 
with  respiration  from  stenosis  or  enough  to  produce  troublesome  aphoDia. 
The  vegetative  proliferations  also  may  become  threatening,  requiring  removal, 
for  sometimes  they  amount  to  tumors  of  considerable  size  (Figs.  616,  617). 
These  vegetations  are  sometimes  ejected  spontaneously  (J.  Solis-Cohen). 
Again,  the  function  of  the  larynx  may  be  compn>misea  by  hypertrophied 
(reparative)  tissue  (superior  and  inferior  hypertrophy)  organized  in  folds  or 
ridges  (as  seen  in  Fig.  618),  or  the  action  of  the  vocal  bands  may  be  impaired 
by  adhesions.  When  ulceration  begins  the  parts  are  usually  freely  bathed 
with  muco-pus,  which  is  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  roughened  surfaces,  and 
shows  usually  in  the  image  as  partially  desiccated  or  coagulated  clumps,  or  as 
stringy  bands  or  threads.  The  interarytenoid  space  is  nearly  always  so 
covered ;  while  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the 
trachea,  may  be  plastered  with  clumps  of  sputum. 

Diagnosis. — Laryngeal  tuberculosis  is  often  difficult  to  differentiate 
from  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh,  syphilis,  lupus,  and  sometimes  certain  forms 
of  epithelioma;  and,  as  Sehcch  says,  may  baffle  differentiation  in  some 
instances.  When  a  clear  and  satisfactory  history  of  the  patient  can  be 
obtained,  the  difficulties  are  very  much  lessened,  if  not  removed.  There  are 
numerous  instances  on  record  of  a  mixture  of  these  diseases  taking  place; 
as,  for  instance,  syphilis  becoming  implanted  upon  a  subject  suffering  from 
laryngeal  tuberculosis  (see  Fig.  622),  in  which  case  the  difficulty  of  diagno- 
sis is  great.  It  is  often  confounded  with  ordinary  hypertrophy  of  the  lar}'n- 
geal  mucous  membrane  accompanying  chronic  catarrnal  laryngitis  or  syph- 
ilitic laryngitis.  Syphilis  of  the  larynx,  however,  is  usually  preceded  not 
only  by  its  own  peculiar  clinical  history,  but  by  the  occurrence  of  the  local 
disease  somewhere  in  the  upper  structures  of  the  throat,  such  as  the  soft 
palate,  pharynx,  tonsils,  or  the  nasal  septum.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  tertiary  form,  which  shows  preferably  in  the  soft  palate ;  whereas  the 
lesions  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  usually  begin  and  remain  in  the  larynx  :  but 
in  the  advanced  stances  the  lociil  appearance  of  this  affection  frequently  sim- 
ulates tertiary  syphilis,  lupus,  or  epithelioma.  In  secondary  syphilis  the 
ulcers  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character — being  deeper,  kidney-shaped, 
or  irregular,  with  sharp-cut,  everted  edges,  but  they  may  be  situattnl,  as  in 
laryngeal  phthisis,  on  the  epiglottis  or  aryepiglottic  folds,  vocal  or  ventricular 
bands.  The  tumefaction  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  generally  much  less 
than  in  tuberculosis,  and  the  inflammatory  areola  about  the  ulcenition  is 
usually  present  and  characteristic.  The  parts  are  generally  less  painful  than 
in  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  In  tuberculosis  the  ulcers  are  commonly  shallow, 
of  lenticular  shajw,  with  smoother  edges,  and  with  less  disposition  to  imme- 
diate sloughing  than  syphilis.  Syphilitic  ulceration  is  attended  with  less 
tumefaction,  and  is  in  preference  located  on  the  epiglottis  or  vck^I  conls ; 
whereas  tul)ercular  ulceration  usually  app(»ars  first  in  the  region  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  or  interarytenoid  space,  and  is  attended  with  tumefaction.* 
The?  grayish  or  yellowish  tubercular  spots  sometimes  descrilxMl  by  authors 
as  visil)lc  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  njucous  membrane  (miliary  dejK)sits) 
are  very  rarely  ol)served,  althou<]:h  sometimes  a  mottled  apjK^arance  does 
accompany  the  early  stages  of  tubercular  infiltration.  In  lupus,  while  the 
nodular  growth  is  not  as  plain  as  if  occurring  on  the  skin  (see  Lupus,  |)age 

'  The  rough  rule,  "anterior  lesions  are  syphilitic;  |)08t€rior,  tuberculous,'*  often  holds 
good. 
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1060),  yet  the  impillomatoas  or  granular  appearance  is  well  enough  marked. 
Its  course  is  very  slt»w,  and  after  softening  has  taken  jiluf-e  the  nleerations 
sc»on  coalesee  to  f<)rni  a  few  distTete  phujues^  the  everted,  red^  granular,  rag- 
ged or  pa[»ular  wlges  of  whieh  are  chanteteristie.  Outside  c)f  thesc^  spots 
may  be  seen  zones  of  tliiekened  impilloniatous  membrane  t>f  varying  lines  of 
retl.  1^'sides,  the  jiarts  are  not  paitdni  to  the  toneli,  Jior  is  then-  mtieh  pain 
in  swallowing.  Pyrexia  is  usnully  aiin-nt,  and  during  remission  tlie  eiea- 
trieial  tissue  is  pn>minently  visibli*.  In  the  so-called  se*"ondary  form  of 
tuljereniar  laryngiti>  (Fig.  fjl8),  tlie  peculiar  paleness  of  the  nnieons  mem- 
brane, with  charaeteristie  swelling  of  tlie  arytenoid  bwlies,  known  as  the 
**  ehibbed  ap[>eantnee/*  will  serve,  when  present,  to  settle  the  diagnosis  at 
onee,  even   witluuit  the  presenee  of  pulmonary  symptoms. 

Epitheliimia  usnally  invades  the  larynx  fripin  the  hueral  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  the  tongue,  or  the  esojihagusj  very  rarely  oeeurring  as  a  j>rimary 
alleetion  in  the  larynx  unless  prec^eded  hy  some 
be  n  i  gn  n  I 'o  [)  1  a  s  m  o  r  I  n  p  u  s .  1 1  i  s  tt  f  si  o  w  g  re  n\- 1 h 
anil  without  mueh  eonstitntional  disturbance. 
When  it  tloes occur  in  the  larynx  it  is  nsually 
in  the  deeper  regions  of  the  organ,  and  will  be 
foiuKl  as  a  mass  of  tissne  raised  al>ove  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Jt  will  lie 
of  a  very  t!eep-re<l  color,  of  velvety  eontour, 
with  iissnred  and  sinuous  ehannels  b^rderecl  or 
tilled  by  shuighs  coursing  through  tlie  mass 
here  and  there.  It  presents  no  definitely  l>or- 
dered  ulceration,  but  irregular  poekets,  and 
readily  bleeds  upon  being  touehed.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  of  an  excrescence  from  the  first. 
The  cervical  glands  are  usual h'  very  early  enlargeil  and  bard.  8arcomat4)US 
tumors  of  the  larynx  are  more  rare  than  the  myxo-sarcomatous.  Their 
growth  is  rapid  and  presents  the  smooth  appearance  and  contain r  of  a  vas« 
euinr  tumor  or  polyp.  The  growth  is  prone  to  bleed  upon  the  slightest 
provocatioUj  ami  does  n<»t  present  a  lobulated  apjK»arane<'  nor  any  of  tlie 
charaeteristie  uleenitive  details  of  either  syphilis  or  laryngeal  tuViereulosis, 
It  ajjpears  as  if  imlependent  of  the  surrounding  tissues^ — not  Ivlended  with 
them.  Besides,  there  are  no  constitutional  signs  preseutedj  at  least  for  a 
time»  if  we  except  the  cachexia. 

Glanders  and  leprosy  sometimes  simulate,  in  their  local  manifestations 
and  appearance,  laryngeal  tuberculosis;  but  tlie  history  ipf  the  cuse  and  the 
preceding  lesions  of  the  skin  or  lymphatic  glands  in  le|jrosy,and  id'  the  nose 
or  mouth  in  glanders,  will  serve  to  distinguish  these  iitieetions  from  each 
other.  In  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  flestrnction  of  tissne  has  been  con- 
siderable and  perichondritis  or  (cicatrization  has  been  concomitant,  it  i^* 
often  very  ditfieu It,  from  appearances  ah^ne,  to  distitjgui^h  syphilis  <n*  lupus 
from  laryngeal  tubereidosis  ;  especially  is  this  true  uf  the  former  afteetion. 
Yet,  generally  by  an  explonition  of  the  chest,  taken  together  with  the  clinical 
histc»ry  of  the  ease,  one  nuiy  clear  up  all  doubt. 

ProgtlOSis  and  Course, — The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  The  form 
desiTibwl  as  acute  tub(i'euh»us  laryngitis,  or  inflammatory  tuberculous  laryn- 
gitis (tul>er(ndar  infiltration),  oilers  |)ractic!dly  no  hope,  hci'ause  it  is  merely 
a  local  manifestation  of  a  genenii  miliary  tubereidosis  whii-h  nuiy  possibly 
Ik*  affecting  any  or  all  of  tlie  glandular  orgjms  of  the  body.  This  form  of 
general    infection   sometimes    attaeks   persons  in   apparently    robust   health 


Fuj    filK— NrifUUaT^  liipus4lke  infil- 
Imlioti  oT  thr  ci4|^lnUKB.  true  Hii4  fiillit! 

tlii^  HnU'in^id^,  uimI  cauislti^  total  ajilio- 
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whom  one  would  think  from  their  appearance  would  be  able  to  resist,  for  a 
time  at  least,  any  sort  of  general  infection  or  sepsis.  In  such  persons,  how- 
ever, its  course  may  be,  and  indeed  usually  is,  as  rapid  as  with  those  appear- 
ing more  delicate.  The  larynx  soon  presents  evidences  of  great  inflamma- 
tion, and  its  tissues  soon  break  down.  We  meet  with  cases,  however,  which 
might  properly  be  classified  as  acute,  in  which  the  disease  becomes  limited 
and  retrogresses  for  a  time,  even  though  there  may  be  well-marked  physical 
signs  of  involvement  of  the  lungs.  I  have  met  with  several  such  cases 
which,  contrary  to  expectation,  have  remained  passive  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  more  chronic  forms,  manifested  by  pale,  anemic  mucous  membranes,  the 
disease  usually  runs  a  slower  course,  but  is  almost  always  fatal.  These  cases 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  systemic  infection  of  the  bronchial  lymph- 
nodes  or  spleen.  Such  cases  may  run  an  inactive  course,  however,  usually 
unaccompanied  by  either  the  intense  odonphagia  or  dysphonia  of  other 
forms ;  yet  the  voice  is  nearly  always  more  or  less  impaired.  The  limited 
forms  of  the  disease  usually  respond  to  appropriate  treatment  and  regimen, 
and,  excepting  for  exacerbations  of  acute  laryngitis — the  result  of  attacks 
of  influenza,  etc. — may  be  kept  more  or  less  passive  for  years,  if  not  per- 
manently checkecl. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  generally  classified  as 
general  and  local.  The  general  treatment  may  be  considered  as  climatic^ 
hygienic^  specificy  and  aymptomatic  ;  and  the  IocaiI  treatment  may  be  discussed 
under  the  following  captions — local  medication  by  inhalation,  sprays,  or 
insufflations,  and  surgical  treatment. 

The  influence  of  climate  in  modifying  all  of  the  tuberculous  diseases  is 
well  known  and  need  not  be  discussed  at  length.  However,  in  no  form  of 
phthisis  is  it  more  disappointing  than  in  that  of  active  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 
Usually  a  warm  moist  climate  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  majority  of  ca.«5e8, 
provided  it  is  not  too  enervating,  such  as  a  tropical  or  subtropical  one.  The 
dry  warm  climates,  such  as  those  of  Arizona,  New  Moxi<^o,  and  some  parts  of 
California,  do  not  seem  to  suit  many  of  these  cases,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
ilryness  of  the  air,  for  in  many  instances  the  laryngeal  symptoms  seem  to  ^row 
worse  after  entering  such  lo(»alities.  When  a  dusty  or  windy  feature  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  climate  of  the  locality,  the  discomfort  and  distress  is  sure 
to  be  increased  (Ingalls).  With  regard  to  altitude,  it  may  be  p<)inte<l  out  as 
a  rule  that  only  a  moderate  elevation  is  well  tolerated  by  many  subjects.  A 
large  majority  of  those  who  dwell  above  .'^000  feet  are  apt  to  suffer  extra 
distress,  if  not  exacerbations  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  ;  this  is  espec- 
ially true  of  the  well-marked  inflammatory  cases.  There  are,  however, 
many  exceptions,  especially  when  the  local  lesion  is  in  a  primitive  state,  or 
when  much  infiltnition  or  ulceration  is  present.  Strange  as  it  may  s<»em, 
cases  showing  but  little  involv(»ment  of  the  lung  are  not  as  much  relieved  as 
those  \\\  which  there  is  notable  involvement  of  the  luuirs,  such  as  commencing 
softening  or  excavation.  A  cold  dry  climate  with  plenty  of  sunshine  has 
been  found  even  more  generally  beneficial  than  a  highly- elevate<l  dry  or 
dusty  one.  Souietimes,  however,  when  the  cold  is  very  intense,  the  lar\'n- 
geal  mucous  membnine  seems  to  be  irritated  thereby,  esj>ecially  if  then*  l>e 
mu(*h  hyperejuia.  In  short,  according  to  experience,  a  windy,  dusty  l(K»ality 
is  not  suitable  for  cases  of  larvugeal  phthisis,  except  when  there  is  mon»  or 
less  uh'cration  of  the  larynx  or  caseation  of  the  lungs  going  on.  A  moist 
warm  climate  or  ocean-voyages  would  therefore  seem  preferable  as  a  rule. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  individual  and  the  individual  cir- 
cumstiinces  may  furnish  valid  exceptions  to  any  rule. 
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The  hygienic  treatment  consists  for  the  most  part  in  proper  clothing,  not 
too  frequent  bathing,  and  the  administration  of  nourishing  but  digestible 
food  ;  out-door  life  as  far  as  possible  during  the  day,  with  a  cool  (but  not  too 
cold)  sleeping-apartment.  Patients  with  this  disease  should  be  very  careful 
about  exposure  to  coal-gas  for  any  length  of  time.  The  use  of  tobacco, 
either  chewing  or  smoking,  ought  to  be  prohibited,  also  the  too  frequent  use 
of  cold  and  hot  drinks  in  close  alternation,  such  as  ice-water  and  hot  tea  or 
coffee  at  meal-times.  The  full  quota  of  sleep  each  twenty-four  hours  should 
be  obtained.  Patients  should  be  enjoined  to  spare  the  voice  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  conversation ;  singing  and  public  speaking  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
I  have  known  several  instances  where  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  laryngeal 

Ehthisis,  presenting  certainly  good  prospects  for  at  least  temporary  recovery, 
ave  been  thrown  into  almost  a  fatal  exacerbation  by  the  strenuous  use  of 
the  voice.  One  of  these  cases,  I  may  briefly  state,  was  that  of  a  clergy- 
man who  was  making  an  apparently  good  recovery.  He  had  been  away 
for  some  months  from  his  duties  and  had  returned  to  his  residence  in  a 
district  containing  a  great  many  friends  among  the  congregations  of  sev- 
eral churches  where  he  was  well  known.  About  the  time  of  his  return 
there  was  considerable  church  activity  and  public  agitation  on  special  moral 
questions  concerning  the  district  in  question.  As  he  had  been  a  popular 
and  efficient  pulpit-orator,  lecturer,  and  worker,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  an 
active  part  in  these  events.  After  making  three  prolonged  and  rather  vehe- 
ment orations  in  three  adjacent  towns  during  a  period  of  a  week  or  so,  he 
contracted  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  which  renewed  the  exuda- 
tion into  the  tissues,  and  ulceration — affecting  permanently  the  integrity  of 
the  larynx  and  necessitating  his  immediate  removal  to  the  South,  where  he 
expired  in  about  nine  months.  A  similar  effect  occurred  in  the  case  of  a 
prominent  lawyer  who  was  a  patient  of  mine  and  whose  case  bade  fair  to 
end  in  recovery.  He  was  induced  to  return  from  a  needed  sojourn  in  the 
West  Indies  (where  he  was  sent)  to  take  part  in  some  important  cases  that 
he  had  been  engaged  for,  and  after  finishing  this  task  a  severe  inflammation 
of  the  larynx  w^ith  extreme  tubercular  infiltration  followed.  Many  other 
like  instances  could  be  given  to  show  the  necessity  of  rest — as  absolute  as 
may  be — in  the  management  of  laryngeal  phthisis. 

The  specific  treatment  of  lar\'ngeal  tuberculosis  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  perfection  which  we  would  wish.  A  great  many  agents  have  been 
brought  forward  from  time  to  time  which  have  undoubtedly  been  attended 
by  a  modicum  of  good  results ;  but  owing  to  numerous  failures  they  have 
been  gradually  put  aside.  The  seekers  of  truth  in  this  field  of  discovery 
are  numerous,  however,  and  we  may  with  reason  hope  that — guided  by  past 
failures  and  partial  successes — the  right  series  of  therapeutic  measures  may 
yet  be  reached.  Among  the  more  modern  agents  of  supposed  specific  value 
may  be  mentioned  creosote,  guaiacum,  tuberculin  and  its  various  modifica- 
tions, dog-serum,  horse-serum — plain  and  tuberculized — nuclein,  chlorid  of 
gold  and  sodium,  cantharidid  of  potassium,  chlorin  water  with  chlorid  of 
sodium,  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  other  essential  oils,  chlorid  of  zinc,  the 
formates,  iodin,  etc.  There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  moderate  and  even 
brilliant  results  following  the  use  of  each  of  these  agents,  both  in  laryngeal 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  but,  as  said  above,  the  effects  have  been  short 
of  general  utility.  I  am  led  to  the  conviction,  from  my  own  experience 
with  these  several  agents,  that  they  are  perhai)s  less  useful  in  a  specific  sense 
in  laryngeal  tuberculosis  than  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  These  agents 
have  all  been  used  in  the  general  belief,  of  course,  that  all  cases  of  laryngeal 
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tuberculosis  were  simply  the  expression  of  a  general  infection.  But  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  cases  reported  to  have  been  cured  have  been  aggra- 
vated forms  of  oniinary  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx ;  while  some 
may  have  been  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  complicated  by  syphilis.  I  have 
myself  been  deluded  once  in  a  while  by  such  erroneous  diagnoses,  and  un- 
doubtedly others  have  met  with  the  same  misfortune.  These  remedies  have 
been  used  both  hypcKlermatically  and  per  08,  While  the  hypodermatic 
use  of  such  remedial  agents  is  manifestly  more  desirable,  the  attendant 
pain  and  difficulty  of  properly  carrying  out  this  plan  of  medication  ren- 
der its  general  adoption  of  doubtful  practicability,  especially  in  private 
practice. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  among  these  agents  iodin^  when  eanjomed 
with  some  proteid  subdancey  furnishes  the  best  results  so  far  as  specific 
medication  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  make  some  diflTerence  in  the  ulterior 
effects  whether  the  drug  is  administered  in  connection  with  iodid  of  potas- 
sium, glycerin,  and  water,  without  some  proteid  material  or  not,  for  I  have 
found  repeatedly  in  the  same  patient  that  the  administration  of  the  drug, 
either  hypodermatically  or  by  the  mouth,  in  a  mixture  with  sierUized  bouillon 
will  produce  more  lasting  benefit  than  when  given  otherwise;  so  that  we  have 
adopted  the  habit  in  hospital  practice  of  administering  it  in  bouillon  or  milk. 
It  may  also  be  given  advantageously  in  combination  with  glycerin  and 
extract  of  malt.  I  have  also  used  creosote  and  guaiacol  in  the  same  way 
with  apparently  better  effects  than  when  given  alone ;  and  we  may  therefore 
be  pardoned  for  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  remeaies  admin- 
istered for  constitutional  effects — if  there  are  no  chemical  contra-indications— 
would  be  more  efficacious  when  so  combined.  Whether  a  chemical  combina- 
tion actually  takes  place  between  these  agents  and  some  unknown  proteid 
of  the  animal  fluid  used,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  jwssibly  at  some  future 
time  this  point  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Guaiacol  and  oil  of 
cloves  are  both  very  useful  when  administered  in  an  emulsion,  in  suitable 
doses,  three  or  four  times  daily,  or  (sometimes  a  better  way)  in  ver^'  small 
doses  repeated  every  hour  for  a  certain  number  of  times,  according  to  the  tol- 
erance of  the  patient.  The  former  agent  as  "  benzosol ''  has  given  very  good 
results.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  characterized  by  anemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  phosphorus  administered  in  solution  with  olive  oil  in  capsule  is 
highly  benotieial.  This  combination  may  be  found  on  the  market  in  the 
form  of  capsules  containing  from  one  one-hundredth  to  one-thirtieth  of  a 
grain  of  phosphorus  in  10  or  15  minims  of  oil.  It  should  be  administered 
always  just  after  food  has  been  taken,  and  if  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
urticarious  eruption,  or  aphnnlisiac  effects  follow  its  use,  the  dose  must  be 
materially  modified  or  the  adniinistnition  of  the  drug  stopped.  Arsenic, 
esperially  the  arsenate  of  iron,  chlorid  of  gold  and  sodium,  salicin,  and 
strv(;hnin  are  very  valuable  tonic  agents.  Strychnin  and  salicin  are  among 
the  most  useful  agents  for  gonoral  ettcH^ts.  When  there  is  much  hyperpyrexia, 
salol  or  scxlium  salicylate  may  he  substituted  for  salicin.  For  the  temporary 
repression  of  temperature,  aeetanilid,  or  aconite,  or  judicious  bathing  may 
be  resorted  to.  The  somewhat  prevalent  practice  of  combining  either  of 
these  a<r<'nts  with  other  things — sometimes  not  synergistic — is  certainly  a  bad 
one  I  Of  course,  this  eritieisin  does  not  apply  to  mixtures  C(mtaining  seila- 
tives,  sueh  as  eodein  or  hyoseyamus.  Hut,  as  a  rule,  it  is  preferable  to  ad- 
minister all  drugs  designed  lor  temporary  effect,  ahnc.  The  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  this  disease  is  fraught  with  perplexity:  for  while  in  many  in- 
stane<'s  alcohol  in  one  form  or  another  is  indicated,  yet  the  condition  of  the 
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throat  may  be  such  as  to  prohibit  it,  either  on  account  of  the  local  pain 
attending  its  deglutition,  or  on  account  of  its  decided  and  directly  deleterious 
effects  upon  the  diseased  larynx.  It  will  be  found  better  generally  to  select 
the  malt  beverages  and  preparations,  rather  than  the  spirituous.  The  admin- 
istration of  a  little  rectified  spirit  with  milk,  however,  will  be  found  useful 
when  large  draughts  of  whiskey,  brandy,  rum,  etc.,  cannot  be  consumed 
without  distress  or  evil  effects. 

The  sympUmiatic  treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  can  scarcely  be 
formulated,  and  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  will 
indicate  the  agents  to  be  selected  for  each  individual  case  in  order  to  allay 
cough,  pain,  hy})erpyrexia,  diarrhea,  menial  perturbation,  etc.  As  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  when  advanced  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  the  practitioner  may  be  sorely  taxed  to  meet  the  constant 
demand  for  relief  without  incurring  other  mischief.  However,  opium  and 
its  salts,  for  internal  medication  in  such  cases,  still  retain  their  popularity — 
codein,  morphin,  or  the  powdered  drug 
seems  best.  Cough  may  be  mitigated  by 
the  milder  anodynes,  such  as  codein,  tinc- 
ture of  opium,  hydrochlorate  of  cocain, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  etc.,  together  with  the 
various  expectorants  and  balsams  (see 
Formulary).  Care  should  be  taken  that 
syrups  are  not  used  too  freely,  lest  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  anorexia  be  favored. 
Chlorid  of  ammonia  and  other  chlorids 
may  cause  severe  pain  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  ulcerated,  otherwise  they 
may  be  used.  Sleep  may  be  secured  by 
the  administration  of  sulfonal,  trional, 
chloral,  the  bromids,  or  some  preparation 
of  opium,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
one  of  the  other  anodynes  mentioned. 

The  local  treatment  consists  of  in- 
halations of  gases  or  medicated  air, 
sprays,  and  powders.  Inhalations  of 
medicated  air  are  of  little  permanent 
benefit  excepting  in  the  early  stages,  or 
when  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of 
salivary  or  other  expectoration.  There 
are  a  number  of  suitable  inhalers  in  the 
market,  from  which  volatile  substances 
may  be  inhaled  either  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  hot  water.  A  simple  instru- 
ment may  be  made  of  tin,  with  a  per- 
forated receptacle  at  its  distal  end  for 
containing  a  piece  of  sponge,  upon  which  may  be  dropped  preparations  of 
creosote,  carbolic  acid,  menthol,  camphor,  creolin,  tinct.  benzoin,  tinct.  myrrh, 
etc.,  combined  with  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  ammonia.  These 
agents  may  also  be  dropped  into  hot  w'ater  contained  in  a  hot-water  inhaler. 
These  instruments  can  he  used  by  the  patient  several  times  a  day,  with  some- 
times very  good  effect  in  the  early  stages  of  disease.  When,  however,  this  form 
of  inhalation  increases  the  sensation  of  "  dryness,"  "  stiffness,"  or  pain  referred 
to  the  throat,  they  should  be  discontinued.    A  «>«fi*««Kl«  method  of  inhalation 
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in  general  is  accomplished  by  spraying  the  roedicjament  into  the  throat  from 
either  a  steam  or  a  hand-ball  atomizer.  The  spray  may  be  projected  directly 
into  the  throat,  or  it  may  be  projected  (especially  if  it  be  oleaginous)  into  a 
globe  inhaler  (see  Fig.  619),  from  which  it  can  then  be  inhaled  through  a  llace- 
shield  which  will  completely  enclose  the  nose  and  mouth.  This  is  a  much 
more  thorough  method  of  local  treatment  in  laryngeal  phthisis,  especially 
when  the  agent  is  in  the  form  of  an  oleaginous  solution.  All  such  agents  as 
creosote,  camphor,  menthol,  carbolic  acid,  guaiacol,  creolin,  phenol,  oil  of 
euciilyptus,  etc.  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pure  fluid  ))etrolatum  or  olive  oil  and 
projected  into  the  inhaler,  whence  they  can  be  carrie<l  into  the  larynx  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  respiration.  Although  this  means  of  local  medication 
may  fail  in  many  instances  of  producing  radical  change,  it,  nevertheless, 
affords  a  very  practical  and  efficient  method  of  relief.  The  watery  solutions 
are  best  used  by  spraying  directly,  as  near  as  possible,  upon  the  parts.  In 
this  manner  there  may  be  used  with  tolerable  efficiency  solutions  of  formate 
of  soda,  biborate  of  soda,  alum,  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  cocain,  niorphin, 
hydrochlorate  of  coniin,  tannic  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
nitrate,  of  silver,  chlorid  of  zinc,  etc.  These  chemicals  may  be  used  in  vary- 
ing quantities  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  (see  Formulary). 
Insufflations  of  powders  upon  the  larynx,  although  of  great  value,  especially 
when  ulceration  has  taken  place,  are  sometimes  not  well  tolerated  on  account 
of  the  desiccation  of  the  secretions  or  the  prolc)nged  and  distressing  paroxysms 
of  cough  which  they  produce.  Among  the  agents  most  useful  as  insuffla- 
tions in  laryngeal  tuberculosis  may  be  mentioned  iodoform,  iodoform  with 
boric  acid  or  bismuth,  naphthalin,  aristol,  europhin,  boric  acid,  tannic  acid, 
ammon.  citrate  of  iron  and  potassium,  stearate  of  zinc  or  alum,  subnitrate 
or  tannatc  of  bismuth,  morphin  \\\\\i  gum  acacia,  etc.  The  insufflations 
should  always  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  spraying  of  the  {)arts  with  some 
detergent  solution,  such  as  bi[)orate  of  soda  or  phosphate  of  soda ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  amount  of  powder  proi>elled  upon  the  larynx  is  not 
too  great,  otherwise  distres-iintr  spasm  and  cough  may  suj)ervene,  lasting  a 
considerable  length  of  time  and  producing  not  only  extra  congestion  and  irri- 
tiition  of  the  parts,  but,  perhaps,  vomiting  and  exhaustion.  It  is  often  desir- 
able to  apply  directly  with  a  brush  or  pledget  of  cotton  certain  mediciiments, 
in  the  form  of  pigments,  to  ulcerations.  This  may  be  done  prirfeniblv  by 
using  the  Wagner  laryngeal  brush  or  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton,  either 
held  by  forceps  or  wound  around  the  roughened  end  of  a  probe  or  applicator. 
In  this  way  strong  soluticms  of  nitrate  of  silver,  chloracetic  aci<l,  lactic  acid, 
carbolic  acid,  chlori<l  of  iron,  chlorid  of  zinc,  formaldehydj  creosote,  formate 
of  sodium,  etc.,  may  be  carried  to  the  part. 

Tlu?  range  of  surgical  measures  for  the  relief  of  this  disease  is  necessjirily 
limited.  The  papillomatous  excrescences  which  sometimes  accompany  pro- 
gressive ulceration  may  have  to  be  rernove<l  by  evulsion,  snaring,  or  escliar- 
otics.  P^specially  is  this  the  case  when  such  protuberances  occur  al)out  the 
vocid  cords  or  ventricular  bands,  an<l  by  their  presence  obstruct  respiration 
or  produce  great  mechanical  irritation  of  contiguous  parts.  A  few  years  agc) 
Dr.  Ileryng  adopter!  and  promulgated  the  plan  of  thoroughly  curt»ttintj 
tuberculous  uh^ers  and  afterward  applying  to  the  surface  so  abrade<l  lactic 
acid  in  the*  proportion  of  20,  .*>(),  or  oO  per  cent,  solutions,  or  stnmger, 
according  to  elVects.  This  met  with  <M»nsid(Table  favor  for  the  treatment  of 
some  cjis<*s.  Then*  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  a  very  efficient  and  practicable 
measure  in  <*ases  of  isolated  nlc(»r:itions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  ;  but 
for  a  large  proportion  of  crises  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  presenting  no  limited 
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lesions,  but  a  simultaneous  breaking  down  of  many  spots  separated  from  eaeh 
other,  this  plan  of  treatment  will  necessarily  be  limited  in  its  application. 
Besides  this,  many  times  the  lesions  will  be  found  out  of  reach.  Then,  too, 
there  are  individuals  in  whom,  for  some  reason,  these  parts  are  too  physically 
sensitive  for  interference  of  that  sort,  even  under  the  influence  of  cocain, 
without  exciting  a  general  disturbance  which  is  not  easily  allayed.  This 
was  my  experience  in  two  favorable  cases,  when  I  was  obliged  to  desist  after 
early  manipulation.  The  application  of  lactic  acid  without  the  curettement 
is  generally  well  borne  and  efficient.  Scarification  of  the  larynx  in  the 
chronic  form  is  a  measure  of  relief  which  is  not  practised,  perhaps,  as  often 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  wTiter  called  attention  to  this  plan  of  relieving  the 
tension  of  the  parts  some  twelve  years  ago ;  and  many  practitioners  who 
have  adopteii  the  plan  have  reported  good  results  from  it.  It  ought  not, 
how;ever,  to  be  indiscriminately  adopted,  because  the  objection  urged 
against  the  practice,  that  it  opened  up  tne  deeper  tissues  to  probably  further 
infection,  holds  good  in  many  instances.  However,  as  ulceration  in  any 
event  is  inevitable,  especially  after  great  infiltration,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
anticipation  of  nature's  step  in  this  direction  by  scarification  will  greatly 
modify  the  subsequent  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
the  practitioner  to  meet  the  prospective  condition  by  more  thorough  medica- 
tion. I  would  therefore  still  advise  in  some  cases  of  inordinate  eflFusion — 
even  though  it  be  not  considered  edematous — a  reasonable  amount  of  scar- 
ification over  the  tumefied  parts,  whether  it  be  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  inter- 
arytenoid  space,  ary-epiglottic  folds,  or  epiglottis. 

Hypodermatic  injections  of  creosote  or  other  agents  into  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  have  been  in  my  hands  very  disappointing. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  local  treatment  in  many  cases  is  of  little  value, 
excepting  for  the  palliation  of  pain  and  other  phases  of  distress,  mainly, 
perhaps,  because  the  lesions  are  more  or  less  out  of  reach  and  too  deep  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the  slower-going  cases, 
characterized  by  limitation  and  accessibility  of  the  lesion,  a  judicious  local 
treatment  constitutes  our  principal  means  of  assisting  nature  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  We  must  agree  with  Gleitsnian  that,  theoretically, 
the  thorough  removal  by  surgical  means  of  the  diseased  tissues  and  the 
induction  of  a  healthy  reparative  process  is  the  ideal  desideratum ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  as  yet  no  practical  ways  of  successfully  carrying  out 
such  laudable  aims.  So  we  are  still,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  drift  along 
empirically,  without  any  exact  principles  of  therapy  to  follow  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  disease.  It  will,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
rules  for  the  application  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  agent  or  preparation  ;  and 
the  question  of  the  selection  of  topical  medication  must  be  left  to  the  skill 
and  experience  of  the  practitioner.  It  may  be  added,  however,  in  conclusion, 
that  of  all  agents  for  general  use,  perhaps  none  surpasses  iodoform,  aristol, 
resorcin,  tannogen,  or  mercury  protochlorid,  us(»d  either  by  insufflation  or  in 
solution  or  in  mixture  with  petrolatum  oil.  Next  in  value,  especially  when 
ulceration  has  begun,  may  be  ranked  lactic,  chloracetic,  and  carbolic  acids ; 
and  after  these,  chlorin  water,  sodium  formate,  silver  nitrate,  zinc  chlorid, 
mercury  bichlorid  and  biniodid,  creosote,  and  oil  of  eucalyptus.  The  inhala- 
tion from  a  face-shield  inhaler  of  1  ounce  of  solution  of  mercuric  chlorid  (1  : 
3000),  immediately  followed  by  an  inhalation  of  from  2  to  4  ounces  of  a  solu- 
tion of  (1  to  2  per  cent.)  iodoform  in  petrolatum  oil,  will  oftentimes  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  inhalation  of  chlorin  water 
combined  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  is  also  very  efficient  when  it  does 
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not  cause  much  pain  or  coughing.  Usually  from  ^  to  1  ounce  of  each  (mixed) 
is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  given  at  a  stance. 

One  of  the  leading  therapeutic  indications  is  toward  the  assuagement  of 
pain  and  laryngeal  distress.  For  such  i>urposes  we  must  resort  preferably  to 
the  local  application  of  either  cocain,  coniin  hydrochlorate,  bromoform,  mor- 
phin  formanilid,  atropin,  aconitin,  chloroform,  menthol,  ethyl-bromid,  creolin, 
or  similar  agents.  These  substances  are  best  used  in  the  form  of  spray  or 
pigment,  excepting  ethyl-bromid  and  chloroform,  which  are  volatile  (see 
Formulary). 

In  cases  where  much  soreness  is  generated  from  a  more  or  less  continued 
muscular  action  of  the  pharyngo-laryngeal  muscles,  coniin  hydrochlorate, 
menthol,  or  ice  (held  in  the  mouth  until  melted)  will  be  found  beneficial 
For  promoting  an  antagonistic  effect  against  the  burning  and  rawness  often 
complained  of,  either  aconitin,  atropin,  or  hyoscin  will  be  found  useful  in 
addition  to  other  treatment. 

Cocain  hydrochlorate  or  morphin  alone,  or  in  combination  with  either 
iodoform,  aristol,  naphthalin,  or  carbolic  acid,  will  be  found  to  be  the  "sheet 
anchors  "  for  the  relief  of  pain.  The  frequent  cleansing  of  the  throat  with 
sprays  containing  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  boric  or  carbolic  acid,  when  well 
borne,  is  a  good  practice  and  one  which  greatly  promotes  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  to  say  the  least.  The  formulae  for  the  use  of  these  several  agents 
are  appended. 

FORMULAKY. 
Sprays. — 

(1)  Zinc  chlorid,  1-3%;  (2)  Zinc  sulphate,  1-4%;  (3)  Mercuric  biniodid,  0.2%,  and 

Potassium  iodid,  4% — in  glycerin  and  water. 
(4)  Sodium  formate,  2-3%;  (5)  Coniin  hydrochlorate,  0.2%;  (6)  Mercuric  bichlorid, 
0.2%,  and  Hydrogen  dioxid,  16% — in  water. 

(7)  Alumnol,  2%,  and  Cocain  hydrochlorate,  1% — in  peppermint- water. 

(8)  Oil  of  eucalyptus,  3%;  (9)  Menthol  1%,  and  Camphor,  1%;  (10)  Creolin,  \Jb$, 

and  Alcohol,  0.2-0.5% — in  liquid  petrolatum. 
Pigments. — 

(11)  lodin,  0.4%,  and  Potassium  iodid,  1%  ;   (12)  Formaldehyd,  10%  ;    (13)  Pyok- 

tanin  (blue),  2%,  and  Acacia,  2% — in  water. 
(14)  Ilyoscin   hydrobromate,   2^f;    (15)  Aconitin,  0.2%;    (16)  Morphin   sulphate, 

1%,  and  Antifebrin,  2% — in  glycerin  and  water. 
(17)  Lactic  acid,  20-40%,  in  water.     (18)  Carbolic  acid,  12.5%,  in  glycerin. 
Insujfflifions. — 

(19)  Tannic  acid,  6%;  Powdered  starch,  19%;  and  Bismuth  subnitrate,  75%.    (20) 

Resorcin,  50%,  and  Powdered  starch,  50%. 
(21)  Aristol,  50%,  and  Powdered  starch,  50%.  (22)  Silver  nitrate,  1-2%,  and  Talc 
powder,  98-99%.  (23)  Tannic  acid,  3%;  Cannabin  tannate,  7%;  Bismuth 
subnitrate,  45 % ;  and  Powdered  starch,  45% .  (24)  Silver  nitrate,  3% ;  Acacia 
i)()wder,  32 '/v;  and  Bismuth  subnitrat<»,  65%.  (25)  Armenian  bole,  25^. 
Sugar,  25*?;  and  Sodium  biborate,  50%.  (26)  Morphin  sulphate,  0.3%; 
Mild  mercuric  chlorid,  20%;  Sugar,  40%;  and  Bismuth  subnitrate,  40|J; 
(27)  Morphin  sulphate,:^:;,  and  Iodoform,  97%.  (28)  Iodoform,  11%;  Boric 
acid,  34%;  Naphtalin,  55'/r;  and  Oil  of  Bergamot,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Tnternnt  Medication. — 

(29)  Compound  solution  of  lodin  (Lugol's  solution),  15  cc,  and  Glycerin,  15  cc. 

Ten  drops  in  milk  every  f(mr  hours. 

(30)  Svnip  of  ferrrnis  ir)di(l,  30  cc,  and  Compound  syrup  of  the  hvpophosphitC!*, 

30  cc. 

Table««poonful  three  times  a  day. 
(31 1  Sjilicin.  4  gm. ;  Calcium  hypophosphite,  6  gm.;  Whiskey,  150  cc. ;  and  Fluid 
extract  <>f  Malt,  210  cc.     Two  tr»  four  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

(32)  Sodium   salicylate,  412  gin.;    Cinnamon-water,  120  cc. ;    and  Water,  120  cc. 

Two  tcasi)oonfuls  three  times  a  d:iy. 

(33)  Powdered    bone,  8-12  gm. ;    (ilycerin,  30   cc. ;    and   Cinnamon-water,  90  cc. 

Teaspoon ful  thre<'  times  a  day. 
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TUBBRCULOSIS  OF  THE  NASAL  PASSAaES  AND  THE  PHARYNX. 

The  Nasal  Passag^es. — Tuberculosis  confined  to  the  na,siil  jmssiige^  ex- 
clusively or  primiirily  occurring  tlicrc  i^  cxtrenicly  rare  (Ovlicii,  Bos  worth, 
Chiari,  Hajek,  RUilcl,  Kafeiuan,  Schiitlcr).  The  di.*^ease  i??  more  often 
observed  in  connection  with  pnlmonar)-  phthisis  of  an  advanced  stage,  or, 
according  to  Kafenian,  in  cases  of  lati-nt  tuhercidosis,  Tliis  author  states  that 
the  rt'jiorted  casus  of  primary  tubt^rcidosis  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  or  laryux, 
without  pre-existing  tubercuf(jsis  or  hitcnt  fbei  elsewhere^  slioukl  be  received 
with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism.  Autlioritative  statistics  derived  from  autop- 
sies are  cited  in  support  of  this  statement. 

The  more  common  site  for  the  development  of  the  disease  is  in  the  region 
of  the  cartilaginous  septum  of  the  nose,  aUhougli  ( Inari  ol*scrved  that  in  his 
six  cjises  other  [mrts  as  well  as  the  septum  were  aflected  ;  in  one  tlie  maxiUary 
sinus  being  involved.  Kaschier  <Iistinguislies  a  form  of  tlie  disease  whicli 
jKirticularly  atfects  the  Ixjny  framework.  Lermoyez  cites  cases  of  the  occur- 
rciice  of  tul>erenlous  vegetations  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  There  are  a 
few  eases  on  record  in  whicli  tuberculosis  of  the  naso-pharynx  seemeil  to 
fo!lf»w  operations  for  the  removal  of  adeuoid  vegetations  in  patients  who  were 
previously  free  from  cither  tubercular  disease  or  hereditary  tendency.  A 
few  such  eases  liave  been  re|K>rted  by  Katemau  and  others,  one  or  t>\o  of 
wliieli  were  ibllowe<l  by  tubercular  meningitis.  It  is  sijught  to  account  for 
tlie  oet^urreuce  of  this  latter  ehiss  of  c;ises  uptm  the  supposition  tlml  the 
W'ouud  of  the  operation  otlere<I  an  oiiportuuity  for  the  eittrauee  of  tuberek*- 
baciUij  carried  there  either  by  inspired  air,  foiKlj  the  instruments  or  finger 
of  the  ojK-rator.  Some  wTiters  l>elieve  thiit  in  all  such  cases  eitlu'r  the  baeilH 
or  some  tubercular  formation  is  aln^adv  present  in  the  glaufhdar  tissue.  I 
have  never  observed  a  case  of  jirimary  lutsal  tubereultisis,  althuugh  liaving 
seen  se%^eral  ctiR^s  occurring  in  the  course  of  ad vancet)  |iuhnouarv  phthisis. 
Cases  have  been  re[K>rted  in  which  the  disease  begiui  in  the  form  of  a  few 
pa|>iIloma-Iikc  pndongatious  from  the  mucous  menibnine  at  intervals  ahing 
the  septum— tidienndar  tumors,  as  it  were.  Tliesc  f-ases  are  notable  for 
their  slow  march.  The  lesions  oftener  occur  just  at  the  vest i bide  of  the 
nose. 

Etiology .^The  majority  of  observers  believe  that  the  only  cause  of  the 
disease  in  this  situation,  as  elsewhere,  is  tlie  implantation  of  tubercle-baciiU, 
ami  that  these  micro-organisms  may  be  conveyed  to  the  jiart  either  from 
without  by  eontiiet  of  sputum  during  acts  of  cmighiug  or  vomiting;  by 
means  of  the  finger,  as  in  picking  the  nose;  l>y  tlie  inspiration  of  bacilli- 
laden  air;  or  from  within  through  conveyance  from  H>me  remote  fiK'Us  by 
either  the  blood  or  lym]>h  ( Katemau,  Chiari).  The  well-known  nbi^juity 
of  the  tubercle-bacillus  and  the  frecpjcncy  of  catarrhal  aflections  of  the 
nose  entailing  abmsirms,  etc.,  are  relied  upon  in  explanation  of  these  modes 
of  origin.  Cliiari  believes  tliat  the  infection  generally  takes  place  liy  the 
inoculation  of  some  abrasion  or  fissure  of  the  e))ithclium  with  tubercle- 
bacilli  conveyed  tlie  re  by  the  finger,  Altliough  adopting  the  idea  of 
primal  Ijacillary  infection,  he  nevertheless  states  that  he  found  tubercle- 
bacilli  in  four  only  of  his  six  cases,  Kafeman,  who  published  two  interest* 
ing  cases  of  so-called  primary  nasal  tuberculosis,  and  who  likewise  believes 
in  the  bacillary  origin  of  all  tubercular  disease,  found  no  tubercle-bacilli  in 
either  of  his  ca.ses,  but  in  otic  of  them  souic  stray  s]>eeimens  of  the  Ijanghans 
barillus.  This  author  attributes  the  malady  in  his  cases  to  a  ])robab]e  infec- 
tion through  abrasions  of   the  mucous  membrane  by  bacilli -laden  air,  as 
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neither  of  his  subjects  were  tubercular  nor  of  a  tubercular  tendency.  The 
signal  immunity  of  the  nasal  passages  from  tuberculous  disease,  when  so 
constantly  exposed  to  abrasion  and  invasion  by  tubercle-bacilli,  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  perplexing  speculation.  Lately,  however,  experimental 
researches  of  the  bacteriology  of  the  nasal  passages  have  led  to  some  con- 
clusions which  may  account  for  the  hitherto-observed  immunity  mentioned. 
Clausen  found  that  the  nasal  passages  of  rabbits  were  apt  to  contain  qoanti- 
ties  of  pyogenic  bacteria.  Von  Besser,  Fernier,  Lermoyez,  and  others  found 
that  the  human  nasal  passages,  pharynx,  and  larynx  contained  numerous 
bacteria,  such  as  the  diplococcus  pneumonite,  streptococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 
tubercle-bacillus,  etc. ;  while  St.  Clair  Thomson,  Hewitt,  and  others  found 
that  healthy  nasal  passages  were  bacteria-free.  Fernier  and  Bretschreiber 
also,  making  similar  investigations  with  varying  results,  concluded  that  the 
nasal  passages  were  only  quasi-aseptic.  The  conclusions  of  Thomsen  and 
Hewitt  were  to  the  effect  that  the  normal  secretions  of  the  nasal  passages 
and  throat  were  bactericidal,  and  hence  neutralized  immediately  the  virulence 
of  any  superimposed  micro-organisms.  From  all  these  observations,  and 
from  the  negative  results  of  clinical  experience,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
perhaps  some  of  these  cases  of  so-called  primary  nasal  tuberculosis  were 
really  of  doubtful  character.  Those  observers  (St6rck,  Thost,  Heryng)  who 
really  believe  that  fissures  or  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane  invite  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  disease,  confess  that  there  must  be  some  par- 
ticular change  in  the  cell-life  of  the  part  in  order  to  consummate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  malady.  Strauss  has  found  that  the  nasal  passages  and  pharynx 
of  healthy  persons  who  spend  much  time  in  the  presence  of  phthisical 
patients,  or  in  rooms  where  phthisical  patients  are  confined,  contain  large 
numbers  of  tubercle-bacilli.  The  question  as  to  the  power  of  tubercle- 
bacilli  to  penetrate  sound  epithelial  tissue  is  yet  an  unsettled  one.  A  further 
discussion  on  the  etiology  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
Tuberculous  I^aryngitis. 

Symptomatology. — The  early  symptoms  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  mild  coryza  and  frecjuent  attempts  at  sneezing,  with  a  sensation  of  fulness 
and  uneiisiness  within  the  nasal  passages.  The  discharge,  which  is  at  first 
of  a  mucous  character,  gradually  bc(*omes  more  serous  or  muco-purulent, 
but  is  not  apt  to  be  very  profuse.  After  a  while  the  nasjil  passjiges  become 
more  or  less  plugged  with  exfoliating  crusts,  which  accumulate  just  inside 
of  the  nostril  and  cause  considerable  itching,  burning,  and  other  irrita- 
tion. There  is  rarely  much  odor  to  the  discharge,  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
ozena.  There  may  be  slight  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  nose,  redness  and 
markcnl  soreness.  Very  little  pain  is  complained  of,  however,  unless  the 
internal  parts  be  touched.  Th(^  disease  is  usually  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  cartilaginous  s(»j)tum,  although  after  a  time  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tur})inals  may  be  observed.  The  ulcerations  are  usually  small,  with 
red  rims,  and  discrete,  although  in  places  there  may  be  confluence  of  them, 
and  they  are  not  disposi'<l  to  heal.  Slow-growing  jK'rfonition  of  the  car- 
tilaginous septum  is  sure  to  take  place,  and  in  some  cases  this  may  be  the 
first  syinptofu  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  patient.  The  iK'rforation  gradually 
extends,  by  a  molecular  dissolution  of  the  edges,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
triangular  cartilage  disappears.  When  the  disease  takes  an  exacerbation,  as 
sometimes  oe(»iirs,  its  extension  may  become  quite  rapid,  covering  more  or 
less  of  the  whole  line  of  the  septum  and  even  ext(»nding  to  the  |)har)'nx. 
The  loeal  symptoms  in  this  event  are,  of  course*,  very  much  aggravated.  In 
all  cases  pain,  coryzji,  and  laehrymation  may  make  the  patient  very  miserable, 
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aside  from  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  If  the  lungs  or  other 
organs  are  also  the  seat  of  the  tubercular  process,  the  constitutional  symptoms 
of  septicemia  are  very  much  aggravated.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  to  be 
expected  as  a  termination  of  cases  of  true  nasal  tuberculosis.  In  the  form 
of  the  disease  characterized  by  tuberculous  tumors,  the  surrounding  tissues 
are  slow  to  take  on  reactionary  disturbance,  for  the  ulceration  is  slow  and 
confined  to  the  little  neoplastic  formations.  It  has  been  observed,  also,  that 
the  general  disturbance  is  much  less  in  these  cases,  and  that  the  cartilaginous 
structures  escape  destruction  for  a  longer  time.  Perichondritis  and  perios- 
titis, with  necrosis,  may  be  expected,  however,  in  severe  or  neglected  cases ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  except  for  the  destruction  of  the  septal  cartilage,  the  ulceration 
usually  confines  its  ravages  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  PhajytLX. — Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane is  very  rare,  but  does  occur,  and  may  be  tolerably  latent  for  a  time. 
It  is  frequently  more  or  less  mixed  with  syphilitic  disease  or  laryngeal 
phthisis,  and  often  coexists  with  these  affections  or  carcinoma  (Baumgarten, 
M.  Schmidt).  In  my  own  practice  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance  which 
was  not  connected  with  either  a  syphilitic  taint  or  with  laryngeal  or  pulmonary 
phthisis.  Two  notable  examples  which  came  imder  my  observation  were 
preceded  in  the  one  case  by  secondary,  and  in  the  other  by  tertiary,  syphilis. 
Eafeman  states  that  thei-e  are  two  forms  of  pharyngeal  tuberculosis,  one  a 
miliary,  and  the  other  a  papular  or  tumor,  form.  Cases  of  the  former  class 
are  characterized  by  the  development  in  many  places  of  small  miliary  tuber- 
cles, and  in  the  latter  by  the  formation  of  one  or  two  patches  only — generally 
upon  the  lateral  walls  and  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  palati.  The  naso- 
pharynx does  not  seem  to  participate  very  often  in  the  disease,  but  the  base 
and  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  oral  cavity  are  more  likely  to  do  so.  The 
ulcers  are  small,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  red,  raised  rim.  As  the  disease 
advances  they  may  coalesce  and  excavate  more  or  less  beneath  the  edges  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  giving  the  edges  a  raised,  worm-eaten,  or  irregular 
appearance  later  on.  In  some  cases  considerable  infiltration  takes  place,  so 
that  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  or  all  over  the  pharynx  (if 
it  be  the  miliary  form)  appears  edematous.  The  pharyngeal  wall  suffers, 
and  the  velum  palati  is  also  very  apt  to  participate,  in  which  case  the  uvula 
is  edematous  and  very  tender.  The  shapes  of  the  ulcerations  vary,  but  are 
usually  oval,  more  or  less  elongated,  and  covered  with  muco-pus,  either  soft 
or  partially  desiccated.  When  situated  upon  the  posterior  wall,  which  is 
exceptional,  the  surface  presents  a  cleaner  and  rawer  appearance.  Degluti- 
tion is  always  very  painful — the  patient  shrinking  from  swallowing  very  hot, 
very  cold,  or  salty  food.  In  some  instances  the  deglutition  of  the  saliva  is 
very  painful.  In  advanced  cases  the  cervical  glands  are  more  or  less  swollen 
and  tender,  as  are  also  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  patient  presents  an 
anxious  expression  of  countenance,  is  pallid,  and  emaciates  rapidly  after  the 
disease  has  progressed  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sufficient  nourishment.  When  the  tongue  is  involved,  the  parts  especially 
affected  are  the  tip,  sides,  and  base.  Ulcerous  cracks  and  fissures,  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  small  papillse,  are  characteristic.  The  organ  is  always 
very  sensitive.  In  these  cases,  even  if  (confined  to  the  pharjmgeal  cavity, 
the  tonsils  are  apt  to  be  involved.  Indeed,  the  tonsils  are  said  by  Strassman, 
Denochowsky,  Dieulafoy,  and  others  to  be  extremely  liable  to  tuberculous 
disease.  The  first-named  observer  found  the  tonsils  tuberculous  in  13  out  of 
21  autx)psies  made  upon  tuberculous  subjects,  and  Denochowsky,  in  each' of 
15  autopsies  of  similar  subjects,  found  the  tonsils  tuberculous.     Dieulafoy 
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injected  part6  of  extirpated  tuberculous  tonsils  into  61  animals,  13  percent 
of  which  contracted  general  tuberculosis.  Cornil,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
amined 70  cases,  and  found  giant  cells  in  4  only  ;  while  Virchow  has  declared 
that  tonsillar  tuberculosis  is  very  rare.  It  is  also  said  that  the  tubercular 
process  in  these  glands  takes  place  primarily  in  the  deeper  tissues — the  lower 
endothelial  lining  of  the  follicles  or  crj'pts  and  lymph-spaces — and  that  ulcer- 
ation does  not  readily  follow.  For  this  reason  the  surface  indications  are 
therefore  wanting  and  the  disease  may  escape  notice.  The  conclusiooR  of 
some  observers  seem  to  indicate  that  these  glands  are  common  seats  of  latent 
tuberculosis.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  that  a  very  favorable  lodgement  for 
tubercle-bacilli  is  oflTered  by  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils,  and  also  that  the  sur- 
face-manifestation of  the  disease  may  be  infrequent  owing  to  deep  infection, 
would  seem  to  offer  to  a  practical  mind  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the 
infrequency  of  the  visible  manifestations  of  tonsillar  tuberculosis.  Again, 
why  should  the  advent  of  tubercle-bacilli  into  the  deeper  structures  oi  the 
tonsil  through  the  blood-vessels  and  lymph-channels,  instead  of  from  without 
inward,  be  a  selected  mode  of  infection  ?  The  only  explanation  worthy  of 
acceptance  would  be  that  perhaps  an  antitoxic  character  belonging  to  the 
secretions  of  the  tonsil  is  sufficient  to  render  the  surface  immune  to  the 
action  of  tubercle-bacilli — that  is,  supposing  that  the  bacilli  are  the  only 
cause  of  the  tonsillar  disease.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Clair  Thomson 
and  others  have  shown  that  the  nasal  and  buccal  secretions  are  probably 
strongly  bactericidal ;  and,  if  this  be  a  fact,  therein  may  lie  the  explanation 
of  the  frequent  escape  of  these  glands,  as  well  as  the  upper  air-tract  gene^ 
ally,  from  tubercular  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  nasal  and  pharyngeal  tuberculosis  is  not  always  very 
easy.  Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  nasal  septum,  lupus,  and  sarcoma  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  lupus  and  syphilis  are  often 
much  alike  in  their  local  characteristics,  as  well  as  tul)erculosis  and  lupus. 
In  syphilis,  besides  the  history  of  the  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole 
nasal  septum  is  very  much  infiltrated,  and  that  the  disease  is  taking  a 
more  ra])i(l  course.  When  ulceration  has  taken  place  in  syphilitic  disease 
there  is  breaking  down  of  larger  areas,  which  may  subsequently  coalesce, 
althoujjh  at  first  remaining  ciuite  distinct.  The  character  of  the  ulcera- 
tion is  not  particularly  distinctive,  for  we  may  have  in  either  disease  a 
serpiginous,  ratrgcd,  undermined  sort  of  ulceration  with  raised  red  edges. 
In  pure  syphilitic  affections  of  the  septum,  where  the  disease  is  confined  to 
the  triangular  cartilage,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  quite  difficult  in  the 
absence  of  supporting  clinical  history.  Nevertheless,  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation may  serve  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  although  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
rest  always  upon  the  discoverv  of  the  tubercle-bacjilli  alone,  for  these  micro- 
organisms may  be  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  nasal 
secn^tion,  even  in  cases  which  are  not  really  tuberculous,  as  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Stniuss  and  others.  From  lupus,  tuberculosis  may  he  distin- 
guished by  the  much  slower  course  of  the  former  affection  and  the  pn»sence 
of  lupous  disease  of  the  skin  just  external  to  the  nose,  or  somewhen*  alwut 
the  face,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  amount  of  surrounding  infiltnition  and 
constitutional  disturbance.  Then,  too,  the  presence  of  the  characteristic 
small,  pointed,  pinkish  granulations  will  serve  to  distinguish  lupus.  The 
lupous  exulcenition  is  inclined  to  heal  and  leave  its  characteristic  scar-tissue, 
while  the  tuberculous  is  not.  The  age  of  the  patient  also  may  serve  to 
strengthen  the  differential  diagnosis  for  lupus  of  the  nos(»,  as  a  rule,  attacks 
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the  young  or  the  very  old  ;  while  tuberculosis  of  the  upper  air-tract  is  very 
rare  under  fourteen  years  of  age  (Demrae,  Bollinger). 

From  sarcoma,  tuberculosis  may  be  distinguished  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  by  the  absence  of  a  distinct  tumor,  which  is  soft  to  the  touch,  of 
red  color,  of  considerable  size,  and  showing  a  disposition  to  rapidly  enlarge 
from  its  point  of  attachment  outward.  The  sarcomatous  growth  bleeds 
easily.  Sarcoma  can  only  be  mistaken  for  the  so-called  tubercular  tumors 
which  sometimes  appear  in  the  nose.  But  the  latter  are  usually  small  and 
multiple ;  while  sarcoma,  as  a  rule,  is  confined  to  one  or  two  points. 

The  prO£;iiosis  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  nose  or  pharynx  is  cer- 
tainly very  grave,  although  if  the  disease  be  recognized  early  the  prospects 
of  the  patient  are  not  so  bad,  because  in  this  situation,  if  there  be  little  or 
no  general  infection,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  entirely  eradicating  the 
morbid  process. 

The  treatment  for  the  disease  in  either  of  these  situations  should  be 
chiefly  local  and  surgical.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  removing,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  diseased  masses,  either  with  the  curette  or  the  galvano-cauterj', 
wherever  they  may  be  situated  within  reach.  After  this  has  been  done  a 
vigorous  local  treatment,  consisting  of  the  application  of  antiseptics,  such  as 
formaldehyd,  formate  of  sodium,  carbolic  acid,  resorcin,  iodoform,  chlorin 
water,  or  guaiaeol,  must  be  adopted.  The  last  agent  is  reported  by  E. 
Frankel  and  H.  Bergeat  to  be  highly  useful  in  lupus.  It  is  also  efficient 
in  local  tuberculosis.  The  thorough  removal  of  the  disease,  as  suggested 
above,  will  be  found  in  all  cases  the  most  efficient  method  of  treatment. 
Besides  local  measures,  great  benefit  will  be  obtained  from  the  internal 
administration  of  io<lin,  chlorid  of  gold  and  sodium,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus. 
Climatic  changes  are  not  as  markedly  beneficial  as  when  the  larynx  and 
pulmonary  organs  are  involved,  although  any  regimen  and  hygienic  measure 
which  will  promote  the  health  of  the  individual  will,  of  course,  be  beneficial. 
No  attempt  to  repair  the  edges  of  the  perforation  of  the  septum  after  the 
disease  process  has  become  checked — by  such  methods  as  scarification,  trim- 
ming of  the  edges,  or  cauterization — will  prove  efficient.  It  will  be  found 
far  better  to  simply  promote  the  covering  of  the  edges  of  the  perforation, 
however  extensive  it  may  be,  by  emollient  applications. 

LUPUS  OF  THE  AIB-PASSAQES. 

I/UpUS  Vtllgaris,  the  variety  with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned — as 
is  well-known — is  particularly  a  disease  of  the  external  skin.  It  appears 
insidiously,  as  a  rule,  and  slowly  extending  in  that  apparatus,  terminates  in 
a  process  of  exulceration.  It  is  also  not  infrequently  met  with  ujK)n  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  in  many  respects  is  histologically  analogous  to  the 
external  skin.  Indeed,  some  observers  believe  that  the  mucous  membranes 
are  more  often  affected  first  in  lupus  of  the  face.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
sites  for  the  development  of  lupus  vulgaris  is  at  the  angle  of  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  eye,  or  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  external  opening  of 
the  iMxly.  While  some  dermatologists  assert  that  any  portion  of  the  skin  is 
liable  to  its  attack,  others  assert,  upon  an  apparently  equal  basis  of  facts, 
that  certain  covered  portions  of  the  skin  are  invulnerable.  It  has  been 
asserted,  as  a  rule,  that  lupus  vulgaris  always  primarily  occurs  upon  the 
skin  and  affects  the  mucous  membrane  afterward.  However  the  rule  may 
be,  there  are  instances  enough  on  re<^ord  of  the  primary  invasion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  constitute  at  least  marked  exceptions.      It  is  stated 
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that  there  are  many  instances  of  lupous  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nasal  chambers,  which  ran  for  a  long  time  without  being  discovered, 
where  no  dermatic  involvement  ever  took  place.  The  point  of  origin  of 
lupus  of  tlie  nasal  cavity  is  most  frequently  in  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  cartilaginous  septum.  From  this  point  it  may  gradually  spread 
intranasally  along  the  septum  or  extranasally  to  the  vestibule  of  the  nose 
and  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  pharynx  is  involved  secondarily  from  a  focus 
on  the  nasal  septum. 

Etiologry- — The  principal  etiological  factor  in  lupus  of  the  nose,  as  else- 
where, is  supposed  to  be  the  tubercle-bacillus.  However,  as  this  question 
will  be  fully  discussed  under  the  caption  of  Lupous  Laryngitis,  it  need  not 
detain  us  here. 

Ssrmptomatologry- — The  objective  symptoms  of  lupus  are  usually  very 
mild,  rendered  so  by  its  well-known  tendency  toward  a  chronic  course.  The 
first  symptoms  may  be  unaccountable  sneezing  and  slight  corvza,  although 
the  discharge  is  not  apt  to  be  profuse  except  in  the  first  stages  of  we 
disease.  After  the  histological  changes  incident  to  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease  have  become  developed,  the  breaking  down  or  ulceration  begins  to 
take  place  in  small  spots,  and  then  there  will  be  more  or  less  formation  of 
yellowish  or  brownish  crusts  with  slight  ichorous  or  serous  discharge.  The 
appearance  of  the  spot  is  not  so  characteristic  as  when  the  skin  is  affected. 
In  the  nose  the  infiltration  is  quite  insignificant,  and  does  not  present  that 
peculiar  brownish  granular  appearance  until  afler  ulceration  has  taken  place. 
When  this  has  happened,  lines  or  valleys  with  bacon-colored  bases  may  be 
seen,  interrupted  and  surrounded  here  and  there  by  little  pinkish-red  granules^ 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  covered  with  scales  or  crusts  somewhat  ad- 
herent. As  said  before,  perforation  soon  takes  place,  and  gradually  enlarges 
as  the  disease  advances.  The  course  of  the  lupous  ulceration  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  other  ulcerations,  advancing  by  infiltration  and  subsequent 
breaking  down,  but  its  trail  is  covered  by  the  formation  of  characteristic 
sear-tissu(\  which  is,  however,  iniich  more  delicate  and  less  characteristic  here, 
as  in  other  mucous  nuMnhnnic,  than  upon  the  skin.  I  have  never  swn  a 
case  of  iiasid  lupus  in  which  the  adjacent  skin  was  not  involved.  The  de- 
struction of  the  skin  and  conscqu(»ut  contraction  of  cicatricial  tissue  neces- 
sarily produce  more  or  Icr^s  deformity  of  the  nose.  Lupus  vulgaris  is 
inclined  to  stop  before  the  osseous  tissue,  (H)nHning  its  ravages  to  the  softer 
parts.  Kxceptionally,  however,  especially  in  syphilitic  cases,  bone  as  well 
as  cartilajre  proves  no  harrier  to  its  advance.  In  such  cases,  the  destruction 
of  th(»  tissues  l)ein<r  (rn»ater,  the  deformity  is  also  proportionately  greater. 

The  prognosis  is  (|uit(»  favorable,  althoutrh  the  disease  can  rarely  l>e 
checked  without  the  production  of  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  nasal 
septujn,  with  at  least  permanent  perforation.  A  sort  of  eczematous  eruption 
js  apt  to  persist  even  after  the*  recovery  from  the  lupoi<l  ulceration,  which 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  patient  and  very  difficidt  to 
overcome. 

lytipus  of  the  pharynx  is  much  more  rare  than  lupus  of  the  nasal 
passatr<"^,  an<l  although  ap|>ea»in^  without  any  relationship  whatever  to 
sy|)hilis,  is,  nevertheless,  more  often  found  in  syphilitic  subj(»i»ts.  It  is 
stated  l>y  juany  authors  that  lu|>us  is  a  disease  which  is  foiind  in  tulKTculous 
suhjects  nr  those  of  tuberculous  tendency  ;  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  sub- 
se(|uently,  many  authors  re<rar(l  the  two  (]iseas<'s  as  identical.  This  question, 
however,  is  still  a  practically  imsettled  one,  and  need  not  detain  us  here. 
The  portion  <»f'  the  pharynx   more  often  attacked  is  the  sofl  palate,  and  of 
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this  the  buccal,  more  frequently  than  the  pharyngeal,  surface.  Next  in  order 
of  frequency  of  occurrence  may  be  mentioned  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  or  rather  the  faucial  arches,  especially  at  their  junction  with  the 
velum  palati.  In  the  cases  of  lupus  of  the  pharynx  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  the  soft  palate  or  the  faucial  folds  have  been  the  primary 
seat  of  the  disease  in  all  but  one  instance.  The  course  of  the  ulceration  in 
this  situation  is  usually  very  mild,  and  leads  to  no  more  constitutional  dis- 
turbance than  when  situated  upon  mucous  membranes  elsewhere,  excepting 
as  it  interferes  more  or  less  with  proper  deglutition.  In  such  instances  the 
loss  of  body-weight  and  consequent  development  of  general  physical  weak- 
ness is  progressively  marked  auring  the  period  of  ulceration.  After  cica- 
trization takes  place,  however,  these  diflRculties  disappear  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  patient  soon  assumes  a  normal  condition.  In  a  case  which  has  been 
under  my  treatment  the  ulceration  and  destruction  of  tissue  was  consid- 
erable for  a  time,  and  as  deglutition  grew  extremely  painful,  the  patient, 
in  consequence  of  lack  of  food,  became  very  weak.  This  case  occurred  in 
a  woman  whose  family  were  free,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  any 
tuberculous  tendency,  but  who  had  suffered  two  years  previously  from  a 
severe  attack  of  small-pox — indeed,  the  skin  all  over  the  body  presenting 
the  marks  or  pits  of  the  disease.  We  were  unable  to  trace,  however,  any 
causal  relation  between  the  eruption  of  lupus  and  the  variola ;  neither  could 
there  be  traced  in  this  case  any  syphilitic  taint  after  the  most  thorough 
investigation  into  the  life-history  of  both  the  patient  and  the  patient's 
husband.  I  have  ascertained  of  no  instance  on  record  of  lupus  of  tne  naso- 
pharynx. 

The  prognosis  of  lupus  in  these  situations  is  favorable  unless  the  disease 
circumvents  the  tonsil  or  some  other  hidden  place  where  adequate  local 
treatment  cannot  be  pursued. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  should  be  a  vigorous  one,  consisting 
of  thorough  excision  or  evulsion  of  the  morbid  tissues.  For  this  purpose 
curettement  and  the  galvano-cautery  offer  the  most  suitable  means.  After 
this  has  been  done,  persistent  local  application  of  resorcin,  iodoform,  sodium 
formate,  guaiacol,  or  carbolic  acid,  or  escharotics,  such  as  zinc  chlorid, 
chromic  acid,  etc.  The  general  treatment  by  iodin,  iodid  of  potassium,  and 
arsenic  will  prove  very  efficacious,  especially  the  former.  In  the  case  of 
lupus  affecting  the  soft  palate  or  pharynx  so  as  to  interfere  with  proper 
deglutition,  4  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  should  be  freely  applied  to  the 
diseased  parts  just  before  a  meal  is  taken,  and  the  meal  should  be  such  as  to 
contain  the  most  nutritious  constituents  of  alimentation.  Out-door  life  and 
proper  hygienic  surroundings  will  add  material  benefits  to  any  course  of 
treatment. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tubercle-bacillus  is  so  oftert  absent  in 
many  specimens  of  lupous  tissue,  yet  the  majority  of  writers  persist  in  ascrib- 
ing the  essential  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  tubercle-bacillus  of  Koch, 
although  the  same  observers  note  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  liustgarten 
as  well.  To  account  for  the  diverse  clinical  behavior  of  lupus,  as  compared 
with  so-called  tubercular  affections  of  other  tissues,  Councilman  believes  that 
the  quality  of  the  bacillus  and  the  resistance  or  definite  reactionary  charac- 
teristics of  the  tissue  invaded  are  quite  sufficient,  holding,  for  instance,  that 
the  histological  peculiarities  of  the  skin  will  resist  the  development  of  the 
tubercle-bacilli  in  its  tissues,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  slow  and  heterogeneous 
clinical  phenomena  observed  in  lupus. 
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LUPOUS  LABTNGITIS. 

Lupous  laryngitis  is  a  chi*onic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  small  nodules  or  tubercles  in  the  deeper 
tissue — the  submucosa.  These  nodules  disappear  either  by  resolution,  ex- 
foliation, or  ulceration,  leaving  a  peculiar  cicatricial  tissue.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  lupus  described  by  dermatologists,  chief  of  which  is 
lupus  vulgaris — the  variety  usually  found  affecting  mucous  membranes. 
Lupus  erythematosus  has  received  its  name  from  Cazenave  on  account  of  its 
healing  with  the  formation  of  scar-tissue  similar  to  lupus  vulgaris.  Many 
modern  dermatologists  and  pathologists,  however,  think  that  it  should  not  be 
classed  with  lupus  vulgaris,  because  no  tubercle-bacilli  have  been  found  in 
the  tissue-formation  of  its  eruptions.  Unna,  for  instance,  suggests  that  it  be 
called  seborrhea  congestiva,  and  not  classed  with  the  tubercular  affections. 
Besmier  of  Paris  and  some  others  argue  that  it  is  a  tuberculous  affection, 
and  should  therefore  retain  its  present  name.  Leloir  also  believes  that  it  is 
tuberculosis,  and  capable  of  reproducing  itself  by  inoculation.  The  disease 
commonly  attacks,  and  is  confined  to,  the  skin  ;  but  when  the  site  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  any  of  the  orifices— such  as  the  nares,  mouth,  ears,  vagina, 
or  rectum — it  is  apt  to  extend  and  involve  the  contiguous  mucous  membrane. 
Exceptionally,  however,  it  affects  the  mucous  membrane  primarily,  in  which 
case  the  nasal  or  buccal  mucous  membrane,  or  that  of  the  soft  palate, 
pharynx,  larynx,  conjunctivae,  rectum,  or  vagina,  may  be  the  part  affected. 
Leloir's  statistics  show  (Morrow)  that  out  of  a  total  of  312  cases  of  lupus, 
mucous  membranes  were  involved  109  times — the  mucous  membrane  second- 
arily— yet  primary  lupus  of  the  nose,  a  more  common  type  than  formerly  sup- 
posed, may  escape  notice.  '  Neisser  concludes  that  lupus  of  the  face  is  gener- 
ally caused  by  extension  from  adjoining  mucous  tracts,  especially  from  that  of 
the  nose.  The  internal  mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  gastric,  intestinal, 
or  bronchial,  are  not  subject  to  invasion,  although  a  case  is  reported  where 
the  process  was  observed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea. 

Primary  lupous  laryngitis  is  quite  rare,  many  laryngologists  of  large 
experience  not  having  seen  a  case,  while  others  have  seen  but  verv  few  cases 
each.  Among  these,  Bosworth  mentions  having  seen  but  one,  M.Mackenzie 
two,  Lefferts  four,  and  Rice  three.  As  the  invasion  is  insidious  and  very 
chroni(;,  and  the  signs  of  the  same  very  obscure,  many  observers  believe  (as 
also  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane)  that  the  disease  occurs  in  the  larvnx 
oftener  than  is  supposed — especially  as  it  generally  attacks  the  young,  who 
do  not  come  under  observation  as  readily  as  older  persons.  Among  these 
observers,  R.  De  la  Sota  y  Lastni  and  Rice  make  this  suggestion.  The 
epiglottis  is  generally  the  part  attacked,  according  to  Chiari  and   Richl. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  disturbance  incident  to  this  affection  is 
practi(»ally  slight,  unless  the  disease  is  so  situated  or  so  advanced  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  deglutition  or  respiration,  or  unless  some  compli- 
cation attendcnl  by  unusual  inflammatory  or  septic  processes  in  the  neighl)or- 
ing  glands  or  tissues  supervene.  Such  complications  are  rare,  however,  imtil 
the  disease  has  run  a  very  long  and  aggravated  course;  for  there  is  usuallv 
but  little  tendency  to  general  infection  of  any  sort,  although  Leloir  and 
others  siiy  that  it  may  produ('e  partial  or  general  infection.  Hoarseness  and 
a  sense  (►!'  dryness  or  thickening  referred  to  the  throat,  with  slight  dysphonia 
or  dyspnea,  are  among  the  early  and,  it  may  be  said,  i>ersistent  symptoms. 
There  i<  little  or  no  pain  complained  of  unless  the  disease  is  advanced  and 
extensive,  or  ulceration  with  an  unusual  amount  of  inflammation  has  taken 
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place,  when  more  or  less  (liffieiilty  of  swallowing  may  occur,  although  not 
even  then  very  niuelr.  Wlien  there  is  much  swelling,  attention  is  nnjuircd 
in  order  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  purtieles  of  food  into  the  larjnx  tlnring 
the  act  of  deglutition.  The  teiiiiwrature  mrely  rises  until  the  disease  is  i|iiite 
advanced  and  coniplinited,  and  then  perhaps  ^mly  to  l^O"^  F.  The  local 
appearances  are  iisnaliy  less  marked  nn  nineons  ineuihranes  than  on  the  skin. 
Michelson  has  shown  that  it  is  aUnost  iniptissihle  tf*  trace  accurately  the  limits 
which  sejuamte  the  lujvons  tissue  from  the  mucosal  because  it  is  only  in  the 
cicsitrices  that  we  find  the  chamcteristic  Iujmius  nodule  when  the  mucous 
raeaihrane  is  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  laryngeal  face  of  the  epiglottis  is  usually  first  affected,  and  presents 
a  slightly  swollen  hypereniic  cojidition  with  a  few  pafudar  jirojectiuns  like 
granuhitions,  which  afterward  lire;d%  ilowji  intu  arj  ulceriUrd  patch  (see  Fig. 
()18).  In  SI ( rue  eases  the  free  Inirder  of  the  epiglottis  a} spears  whitish  or 
gniy,  thickened  and  stmlded  here  and  there  with  dark-re<l  pa|iilhjn)atons 
patehes.  After  a  while  the  laryngeal  vestibule  becomes  altered  in  sliapc  from 
the  infiltmtiuu,  etc.  The  thiekene<l  and  misshapen  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sents irregnlarly  circular  folds  or  ruga^,  a] spearing  similar  to  a  sligblly  jtro- 
la[»si'd  ami  puckered  menihrane,  and  is  studdcfl  here  and  tiK're  with  grayish 
glistening  liKsures  and  dark-nnl  papules,  which  in  turn  njay  be  coalesced  to 
form  a  patch.  These  places  are  not  very  painful  to  the  touch  nor  during 
swallowing.  At  a  later  stage  these  spots  lieeome  softened  and  s<ion  show 
eviilences  of  slow,  dry  ulceration  bounded  f>y  nigged  edges  or  a  slightly  red- 
dened gramdar  areola.  Aceonling  to  Leloir  and  eontrary  to  Raunigartcn, 
suppuration  of  the  lupous  patch  is  not  an  essential  charat't<Tistie,  and 
when  present  is  due  to  the  eiimluned  aetion  of  tlie  agents  of  suppuration 
(streptococci)  and  tlie  bacillus  (»f  K<>cb,  If  the  scat  of  the  disease  be  tiie 
border  of  the  epiglottis,  it  may  appear  as  if  worm-eaten  (Ijastni).  P^ven 
now  the  swelling  and  hyperemia  of  the  surrounding  pails  may  be  tpiite  iusig- 
niticant ;  for  the  infiltratitui  seems  undulatorv  aufl  very  ebronie,  so  that  the 
general  conditirui  of  the  patietit  may  remain  goo<l  in  every  particular.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  m  slow  that  it  uuiy  cover  a  nund>er  of  ytnu's,  and 
then  may  terminate  in  pulmonary  or  meningeal  tuberculosis  or  epitlieli(mia 
(Morrow),  althfiugh  not  necessarily,  for  many  observers  have  never  known  a 
case  in  a  tubercidtujs  subject  (Bosworth),  At  the  same  tini€\  the  local  process 
during  this  period  is  sul>ieet  to  great  variations  of  exaeerbation  and  fjuiescence. 
This  is  true  <»f  lupus  atfet^ting  mucous  mcndjntnes  as  well  as  tlie  skin. 

A  rctrogrcssirui  is  markt'd  mainly  Ivy  a  gradual  healing  of  the  ulceration, 
with  tljc  formation  of  a  thin,  bluish-gniy,  glistening  eiciitrix,  somewhat  more 
moist  and  duller,  however,  than  the  Iup<jus  scar-tissue  of  the  skin,  and  sur- 
rounded by  zones  of  thickened,  rough,  tlark  mucous  membrane.  Then  after 
a  jieriod  of  t[uiest*cnee  more  or  less  jjrolonged  (which  in  some  cases  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  cure  has  been  efleeted)  there  is  a  reerudesccnce, 
which  at  the  time  may  mtt  b^  accounted  for  !iy  any  event  in  the  domestic  or 
cliniatl  history  of  the  patient.  It  will  now  be  observed  that  two  or  more 
f>ci  of  papillary  swelHng  w^itli  inflammation  an*  starting  from  about  the 
periphery  of  the  4ihl  lesion.  These  may  perhaps  go  througli  a  more  rapid  or 
aggnivated  course  of  softening,  tumefaction,  mnl  ulceration,  etc.,  and  may  be 
acc<unjianied  by  more  iufiltnitioo  i>f  the  surrounding  tissue  tlian  at  the  former 
period.  Iinlced,  some  cases  present  a  greater  severity  of  local  action  at  each 
guccessive  exacerluition,  so  that  the  ulceration  and  inflammation  may  become 
somewhat  alarming,  while  the  ulceration  [lerhaps  assumes  the  serfugiuouB 
form  spoken  of  by  some  writers.     Tliis  event  is  quite  dangerous  wlteu  affect- 
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ing  the  larynx,  and  apt  to  be  extensive  in  its  ravages^  simulating  to  a  certain 
degree  lupus  exulcerans  (lupus  exedens)  of  the  skin.  Besides  this,  the  cor- 
responding cicatrices  from  such  an  amount  of  destruction  leave  troublesome 
and  sometimes  vicious  deformities,  which  may  endanger  life  through  interfer- 
ence with  the  laryngeal  or  esophageal  openings  (stenosis). 

^Btiology. — Lupus  was  formerly  reganled  as  related  to  scrofula,  or 
cancer — if  not  really  cancerous — by  the  older  authors,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  observation  of  cases  becoming  cancerous.  It  was  also  considered  a  se- 
quence of  syphilis.  Ricord  held  that  it  was  an  inherited  manifestation  of 
tertiary  syphilis.  Kaposi,  however,  says  positively  that  syphilis  in  a  parent 
has  no  connection  with  lupus  in  the  children ;  moreover,  Hebra  and  Kaposi 
have  found  recent  syphilis  and  lupus  in  the  same  individual.  The  latter 
(syphilitic)  view  is  to  some  extent  prevalent  nowadays.  Again,  it  has  been 
considered  a  scrofulous  disease ;  but  as  so-called  scrofula  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be-  of  tuberculous  nature,  or  practically  a  form  of  tuberculosis,  this 
view  would  coincide  with  the  opinion  now  prevailing  that  lupus  is  a  local 
chronic  tuberculosis!  Some  authorities  have  believed,  and  do  yet,  that  lupus 
vulgaris,  especially  in  the  skin,  belongs  to  the  scrofuloderms ;  that  it  is 
essentially  a  scrofulous  disease !  Kaposi  and  others  combat  this  idea,  and 
say  in  effect  that  scrofula  is  entirely  absent  in  many  cases  of  lupus.  In- 
deed, it  is  now  so  classed. by  the  majority  of  modern  dermatologists  and 
pathologists,  and  may  be  found  in  the  category  with  tuberculosis  ver- 
rucosa cutis,  scrofuloderma  (tuberculosis  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue),  tuber- 
culosis cutis,  etc. 

The  tubercular  nature  of  lupus  was  suspected  for  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tubercle-bacilli  of  Koch,  on  account  of  the  histological  analo- 
gies between  the  several  affections  as  persistently  pointed  out  by  Friedlander 
and  others ;  but  the  hematogenetic  origin  of  lupus  was  not  assailed  until  the 
discovery  of  the  tubercle-bacilli  in  lupous  tissue  (lupoma)  by  Derome, 
Koch,  an^l  afterward  by  others,  when  all  doubt  seemed  to  be  swept  from  the 
minds  of  the  majority,  and  the  tubercle-bacilli  (as  in  other  tubercular  disease) 
became  the  recognized  cause  of  lupus  vulgaris.  Moreover,  these  views  have 
been  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by  experimental  and  other  observations 
apparently  showing  the  inoculai)ility  and  infectiousness  of  lupous  tissue,  for 
J.  Jadassohn,  Leloir,  and  others  have  cited  instiinces  of  the  production  of 
lupus  by  inoculation,  and  they  regard  every  case  of  lupus  vulgaris  as  due  to 
inoculation  with  the  tubercle-bacillus,  thus  denying  the  so-called  hematog- 
enous development  of  the  disease  as  promulg;ite<l  by  Biuimgarten.  Koch, 
Leloir,  and  others  claim  to  have  demonstrated  this  by  the  transmittal  to 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  of  tuberculosis  by  inoculation  with  lupous  tissue- 
cultures.  The  starting-point  is  probably  the  entrance  into  the  skin  or 
murous  ine!nl)rane  of  the  tubercle-bacilli  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  1, 
indirect  inoculation  from  without;  2,  indirect  incKUilation  by  continuity  from 
deep  tul)erculous  foci ;  3,  ino(^ulation  l)y  way  of  lymphatics  or  the  veins  pass- 
incj  throu<i:h  a  tubercular  focus  more  or  less  remote;  4,  infection  of  hematic 
orii^in  ;  5,  infection  by  inheritance. 

Methods  1  and  2  are  prol)al)ly  the  most  frequent.  However,  there 
arc  no  instances,  I  i)elieve,  where  lupus  has  been  a  r(»sult  of  contact  (con- 
tagion) of  one  lupous  patient  with  another,  nor  where  the  inoculation  of 
bacilli  into  the  skin  experimentally  has  produced  lupus.  Kaposi  and  other 
European  dermatologists,  and  Duhring  in  this  country,  are  rather  skeptical 
as  to  the  identity  of  lupus  with  tui)erculous  affections.  Kaposi  says: 
'*  Xevertheless,   the    attempted   demonstration   of    the   identity   of  scrofula, 
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tuberculosis,  and  lupus  has  not  yet  proven  such  identity.  Cases  of  *  inocu- 
lating tuberculosis'  are  reported  in  constantly  increasing  numl)ers,  but  it 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  immaterial  that  years  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
assumed  *  inoculation '  and  the  occurrence  of  the  tuberculosis  of  the  skin. 
No  experimental  proof  has  been  oflFered,  however,  that  characteristic  lupus 
vulgaris  can  be  produced  by  inoculation  of  tubercle-bacilli."  Drs.  Morison 
and  Symington  *  examined  the  tissue  from  twenty  lupous  cases  without  find- 
ing the  tubercle-bacilli,  and  M.  Cornil  examined  the  skin  of  eleven  lupous 
patients,  and  found  only  one  tubercle-bacillus.  Dr.  Henneage  Gibbes  be- 
lieves lupus  a  tubercular  affection,  but  says  that  the  bacilli  are  sometimes 
not  found  in  the  lupous  tissue.  Kaposi  and  others  deny  the  infectiousness  and 
heredity  of  lupus ;  but  cases  have  been  recorded  where  a  parent  of  a  patient 
suffered  from  lupus,  and  an  instance  where  several  brothers  and  sisters  of 
another  patient  suffered  from  lupus.  Leloir  again  says  that  diversity  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  several  varieties  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  mode  and 
seat  of  the  inoculation  (inoculation  from  within  outward  or  from  without 
inward) ;  the  deposit  of  the  virus  in  parts  more  or  less  vascular ;  the  greater 
or  lesser  virulence  of  the  virus  inoculated,  and  different  degrees  of  reaction 
of  the  tissues.  All  authorities  agree  that  it  is  a  disease  of  early  life. 
According  to  Leloir  it  begins  generally  in  infancy,  and  may  produce  partial 
or  general  infection  of  the  system.  Concerning  the  exciting  causes  of  lupus, 
especially  as  regards  the  mucous  membrane,  there  seems  to  be  a  paucity  of 
IK)sitive  information.  Syphilis  and  eczema  of  the  nose,  and  fistula)  leading 
to  the  site  of  tuberculous  disease,  are  cited  as  having  induced  the  formation 
of  lupus  in  a  few  cases ;  but  mechanical  or  chemical  injuries  are  not  spoken 
of  as  probable  causes  of  the  disease  in  mucous  membranes,  unless  we  accept 
the  theory  of  those  who  believe  in  the  direct  or  indirect  inoculation  with 
tubercle-bacilli,  and  who  think  that  a  previous  abrasion  is  necessary  for  the 
introduction  of  the  germ.  LeIoir\s  classification  of  the  varieties,  all  varieties 
which  he  believes  are  tubercular,  is  as  follows : 

(a)  True  lupus,  non-exedens  and  exedens. 

(6)  Atypical  varieties  of  lupus:  1,  lupus  vulgaris  calloide;  2,  lupus  vul- 
garis myxomatosus  ;  3,  lupus  vulgaris  sclerosis  and  demi -sclerosis ;  4,  lupus 
vulgaris  erythematoid. 

(o)  Scrofulo-tuberculosis,  gummata-dermatic  and  hypodermatic. 

Id)  Ulcerative  tuberculosis  :  1,  secondary  ;  2,  primary. 

(e)  Mixed  tegumentary  tuberculosis  resulting  from  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  varieties. 

A  review  of  the  conflicting  literature  upon  the  etiology  of  lupus  from 
a  clinical  standpoint  might  lead  to  the  following  considerations : 

{A)  If  lupus  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  tubercle-bacilli,  and  therefore 
of  the  same  pathological  nature  as  the  other  so-called  local  tuberculous  diseases, 
how  can  its  peculiar  clinical  course,  which  is  much  at  varijince  with  that  of 
other  of  the  tubercular  affections,  be  accounted  for  ?  Is  there  in  the  his- 
tological, biological,  or  chemical  constituents  of  either  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
branes at  the  orifices  of  the  body  any  s{)e<;ial  antidotal  projierty,  in  the  form 
of  either  serum,  cell,  proteid,  ferment,  secretion,  or  tissue,  which  will  so 
effectually  resist  the  development  or  growth  of  tubercle-bacilli  or  the  exten- 
sion of  their  accompanying  toxins  as  almost  to  nullify  their  hitherto-accepted 
destructive  tendencies? 

{B)  What,  also,  is  the  reason  that  the  implantation  of  tubercle-bacilli 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larjnx  in  one  instance  produces  a  slow- 

*  Joum.  Cut.  and  Gen.-Ur.  Dis.y  vol.  ix.  p.  268. 
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going,  practically  non-infectious  local  disease  (lupus);  while  in  another 
instance  the  same  micro-organism  rapidly  develops,  extends,  and  thereby 
sets  up  a  destructive  local  disease  and  a  fatal  general  infection? 

I  confess  that  all  the  explanations  with  which  I  am  familiar  touching 
these  points  are  inadequate  to  explain  these  clinical  anomalies.  The  histo- 
logical resisting  character  of  the  skin  or  its  temperature  and  movements  is 
urged  by  some  observers  in  explanation  of  the  very  chronic  and  innocuous 
course  of  this  disease.  The  paucity  of  the  tubercle-bacilli  and  their  encap- 
sulation— contributing  to  render  them  latent — is  stated  by  Unna.  Lastra, 
however,  seeks  to  account  for  the  incongruities  observed  by  the  supposition 
that  the  bacilli  or  their  accompanying  toxins  may  be  attenuated,  and  in  sub- 
stantiating this  view  he  reasons  by  analogy,  and  ingeniously  cites  the  effects 
of  attenuated  doses  of  chemical  agents  on  the  system  as  compared  with  lai^r 
quantities  or  more  concentrat'cd  qualities  of  the  same,  thus  assuming  that  the 
cytogenesis  or  mitosis  of  a  part  depends  upon  the  dosage.  According  to 
Unna,  the  smallest  number  of  tubercle-bacilli  are  able  to  stimulate  produc- 
tive inflammation,  the  formation  of  giant  cells,  and  serofibrinous  exudation ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  could  we,  under  even  these  conditions  of  attenuation, 
expect  any  such  pathological  process  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
a  part  whose  susceptibility  to  tubercle-bacilli  and  tuberculous  toxins  are  con- 
tinually alleged  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Either  we  have  not  yet  fully  learned 
the  morphology  of  the  tubercle-bacillus,  or  we  must  look  upon  the  doctrine  as 
a  fiction  that  it  (tubercle-bacillus)  is  independently  the  cause  of  lupus  of  the 
larynx.  There  is  no  use  of  taking  up  space  by  theorizing,  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain from  the  clinical  history  and  pathological  anatomy  of  lupus  vulgaris  of 
the  larynx  that  its  etiology  depends  essentially  in  some  way  upon  a  perverted 
or  aberrant  (karyokinesis — ontogenesis — or  nutations)  process  of  r^eneration 
of  the  constructed  or  formed  tissues  of  the  part,  or  tnat  the  bacillus  of  lupus, 
instead  of  being  identical  with  the  real  tubercle-bacillus  of  ordinary  tubercu- 
losis^ is  perhaps  more  closely  allied  to  the  bacillus  of  Fisch,  which  is  found 
in  rhiiKKScleroma. 

Afire. — All  authorities  agree  that  lupus  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  although 
there  are  instiinces  on  record  of  its  occurrence  at  an  advanced  age. 

Sex. — The  female  sox  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  than  the  male.  Of 
79  cases  collated  by  Bosworth,  51  were  females  and  18  males.  Other  statistics 
on  this  point  coincide. 

Heredity. — There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  hered- 
itary transmission  of  lupus,  but  unquestionably  the  instances  of  such  trans- 
mission are  rare. 

Inoculability. — I  think  the  majority  of  dermatologists  believe  that  the 
disease  is  inoculable,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  but  as  that  question  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  discussion  of  the  etiology,  there  is  nothing  to  be  added 
here,  excepting  to  recite  the  oft-quoted  verdict  of  the  territorial  jury — viz., 
"  not  proven. ^^ 

Traumatism  has  been  cited  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease  in  the 
skin,  and,  by  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  inoculability  of  the  disease,  is 
believed  to  be  an  important  etiological  factor. 

Pathology. — According  to  Prudden  and  Delafield,  lupus  consists  in  the 
presence  of  "  small  multiple  nodules  of  new-formed  tissue,  somewhat  resem- 
bling granulation-tissue,  in  the  cutis  mucosa  or  submucosa.  By  the  formation 
of  new  nodules  and  a  more  diffuse  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissue  l)etween 
them,  the  lesion  tends  to  spread,  and  by  the  confluence  of  the  infiltrated  por- 
tions a  dense  and  more  or  less  extensive  area  of  nodular  infiltration  may  be 
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formed.  There  may  be  an  excessive  production  and  exfoliation  of  epidermis 
over  the  infiltrated  area,  or  an  ulceration  of  the  new  tissue." 

In  the  clinical  group  of  diseases  called  lupus  there  are  other  forms  of 
lesion  which  are  not  caused  by  the  tubercle-bacilli. 

Unna  lays  great  stress  upon  the  part  played  by  the  large  so-called  plasma- 
cells  of  Waldeyer,  and  thinks  the  ^iant  cells  are  of  secondary  formation.  He 
also  points  out  that  the  tubercle- bacilli  are  encapsulated  in  the  giant  cells, 
and  therefore  become  latent.  Jadassohn  thinks  the  plasma-cells  are  not  of 
any  particular  importance  in  lupus,  because  occurring  in  other  inflammatory 
processes. 

Kaposi  says  that  the  pathology  of  the  disease  relating  to  the  skin  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  affecting  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  all  instances  of  tuberculosis  we  find  the  tubercle  the  product  of  the 
tubercle- bacilli — a  nodule  of  so-called  granulation-tissue,  composed  histologi- 
cally of  small  round  cells,  deeply  stained  by  coloring-agents,  together  with 
larger  cells  possessing  a  clear  nucleus  that  have  been  called  epithelioid  cells, 
and  large  cellular  elements,  with  peripherally  arranged  nuclei  and  homogene- 
ous center,  the  Langhans  giant  cells.  These  cells  are  enclosed  between  the 
meshes  of  connective  tissue,  and  are  characterized  in  distinction  from  normal 
cells  by  their  instability.  Sooner  or  later  a  modification  begins  in  the  nodule. 
Its  center  becomes  necrotic — L  ^.,  the  cell-protoplasm  is  coagulated,  the  nuclei 
lose  their  power  of  responding  to  staining-agents,  the  intercellular  substance 
also  takes  part  in  the  degeneration,  and  there  results  a  coagulation-necrosis 
in  the  Weigert  sense — a  condition  that  has  been  called  cheesy  degeneration. 

Diagnosis. — Lupus  of  the  larynx  may  simulate  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
epithelioma,  rhinoscleroma,  or  chronic  glanders.  According  to  Neisser 
(Morrow),  the  chief  diagnostic  points  of  lupus  are  the  beginning  in  childhood 
and  its  very  chronic  course.  If  the  lupus  laryngis  be  secondary  to  the  same 
disease  of  the  skin  or  an  extension  from  it  to  fauces  and  larjmx,  then  the 
diagnosis  may  be  easily  made  out.  But  when  the  lar}'nx  is  primarily  affected 
the  task  may  be  a  more  difficult  one,  at  least  in  some  of  its  stages. 

The  general  clinical  history,  showing  an  absence  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ances of  any  moment,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  laryngeal  phthisis,  and 
from  syphilis  by  lack  of  the  history  belonging  to  the  latter  disease.  On 
inspection,  the  absence  of  much  inflammation,  the  dry,  negative,  unsuppurat- 
ing  appearance  of  the  ulceration,  limited  in  situation  and  not  clearly  aefined, 
with  rather  coarse  granulated  edges,  will  usually  serve  to  differentiate  it  from 
the  sharply-cut  suppurating  ulcers  of  syphilis  surrounded  with  highly-colored 
and  tolerably  well-marked  areola,  and  from  the  shallow  roundish  lenticular 
ulcers  on  a  pale  and  swollen  mucous  membrane  which  distinguish  from  syph- 
ilis and  tuberculosis  this  disease.  When  ulceration  is  active  the  local  appear- 
ances might  lead  to  some  confusion,  but  in  such  cases  the  clinical  history,  as  well 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  local  formation,  will  remove  perplexity.  Syph- 
ilitic ulceration  of  the  nose  often  resembles  lupus,  and  diagnosis  in  such  cases 
may  have  to  be  suspended  to  await  developments. 

Rhinoscleroma  usually  begins  first  on  the  skin  of  the  nose.  Its  ulcera- 
tion is  flat  and  soon  covered  by  a  stiff  crust.  There  is  usually  no  softening 
nor  ulceration,  nor  very  much  contraction,  and  no  such  melting  away,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  tissues  as  in  lupus. 

Epithelioma  can  only  be  mistaken  for  lupus  when  it  is  of  local  origin  in 
the  larynx,  which  is  not  often.  When  so  occurring  it  is  generally  situated 
at  first  either  upon  the  epiglottis  or  in  a  laryngeal  ventricle.  It  may  be  seen 
as  a  more  or  less  reddish  growth  of  uneven  altho  unace  and 
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to  stand  out  from  the  tissues.  When  breaking  down  it  presents  sinuous 
slough-patches  or  pockets  and  granulations,  but  no  cicatricial  tissue. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
The  systemic  treatment  should  be  upon  the  tonic  and  so-called  alterative 
plan.  The  subjects  of  lupus  more  often  than  otherwise  show  the  effects  of 
privation  or  malnutrition.  Therefore,  a  generous  diet,  out-door  life,  and 
suitable  clothing,  together  with  such  tonics  as  salicin,  quinin.  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic,  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  etc.,  should  be  administered. 

Arsenic  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  considered  highly  beneficial  for 
the  last  century.  Indeed,  it  has  been  deemed  by  some  as  almost  a  specific 
for  lupus.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  useful  reme<lies  in  vogue.  lodin 
and  iodid  of  iron  are  also  of  great  value,  especially  if  combined  with  the 
syrup  of  the  hypophosphites.  In  my  limited  experience  the  use  of  arsenical 
preparations  and  iodin,  either  hypodermatically  or  by  the  mouth,  has  given 
the  best  general  results.  Iodid  of  arsenic  and  Fowler's  solution  are  the 
favorite  preparations.  Cod-liver  oil  and  malt-preparations  may  also  be 
taken  with  benefit.  When  there  is  a  cachectic  sallow  api)earance  with  ten- 
dency to  lymphadenitis,  phosphorus  in  oil  should  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

The  chief  indication  for  local  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  ofTendiug 
tissue.  This  has  always  been  the  desideratum.  The  older  practitioners  sought 
to  accomplish  this  elimination  by  means  of  powerful  caustias,  such  as  caustic 
soda,  caustic  potassa,  arsenious  and  nitric  acids,  chlorid  of  zinc,  etc.  More 
recently  the  dermatologists  have  resorted  to  either  the  knife  or  curette  for 
the  speedy  removal  of  lupous  tissue.  This  surgical  plan  has  also  been 
adopted  in  cases  of  lupus  of  the  mucous  membranes,  but  according  to 
Bosworth  with  the  effect  of  aggravating  the  disease.  Undoubtedly,  when 
so  situated  that  the  diseased  tissues  can  be  wholly  cut  away  at  once,  such  an 
operation  would  be  performed. 

The  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  ought  in  many  cases  to  supersede  other 
escharotic  treatment,  although  strong  solutions  of  chlorid  of  zinc  or  lactic 
acid  are  very  satisfactory  in  their  effects.  The  case  which  I  have  cited 
was  treated  loeally,  mainly  by  occasional  applications  of  lactic  acid  followed 
by  daily  applications  of  a  spray  of  a  strong  solution  of  resorcin.  Pyok- 
tanin,  topically  applied  as  Boiigard's  paste  or  injected  into  the  parts  by  the 
hypodermatics  syringe,  is  reported  as  being  efficient.  I  have  used  a  solution 
of  iodin  in  this  manner,  but  could  not  see  that  the  effects  were  more  striking 
than  when  intnKluced  elsewhere  under  the  skin.  The  application  of  balsam 
of  Peru  has  i)een  reported  as  giving  good  results.  There  is  danger  of  pro- 
ducing edcMnatous  or  phlegmonous  infiammation  of  the  larynx  by  rough 
treatment ;  for  that  reason  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  thorough  treatment  as 
applied  to  the  skin  would  \w  inadmissible  for  application  to  the  lar}^nx.  For 
routine  local  treatment  it  will  l)e  found  that  resorcin  or  iodoform,  or  Iwth, 
in  conjunction  with  the  c^ireful  use  of  the  galvano-c^autery,  lactic  or  chromic 
acids,  will  constitute  th(^  most  efficient  and  safest  treatment  for  this  disease. 

The  use  of  tuberculin  and  tul)erculocidin  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

LEPROSY  OF  THE  AIR-PASSAOES. 

Leprosy  often  involves  the  nnieous  membranes  in  the  coui'se  of  the  gen- 
eral affection,  and  its  lesions  might  be  confused  with  the  others  here  consid- 
ered ;  hut  it  is  probably  always  seeondary  to  th<'  cutaneous  manifestations  of 
the  disease,  which  should  make  clear  the  diagnosis,  and  is  too  rare  to  <lemand 
discussion  here. 


SYPHILIS  OF  THE  AIR-PASSAGES. 
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Next  to  the  skio,  the  respiratory  tract  furnishes  the  most  frequent  man- 
ifestations of  syphilis.  Owing  to  the  slight  disturbance  caused  by  the  initial 
and  secondary  lesions,  these  are  often  overlooked ;  and  the  latest  stage,  from 
its  greater  destruction  of  tissue  and  its  marked  disturbances,  has  been  placed 
in  greater  prominence  as  a  factor  in  the  disease.  The  initial  lesion  here  has 
been  considered  by  many  to  be  only  a  possible  contingency ;  and  they  are 
apt  to  ascribe  the  infection  to  a  hidden  chancre  of  the  genitals.  The  obser- 
vation of  men  of  large  experience  has  proven,  however,  that  syphilis  may  be 
"  insontia ; "  that  occurrence  of  the  extra-genital  chancre  is  fiot  rare ;  and 
that  its  possibility  must  be  considered  in  all  cases  where  the  initial  lesion  is 
not  plainly  apparent.  The  secondary  lesions  of  the  upper  air-passages  are 
always  more  or  less  evident.  To  differentiate  them  from  similar  conditions 
due  to  other  causes  is  not  always  easy;  and  in  some  cases  a  positive  diagnosis 
can  be  made  only  through  the  presence  of  the  well-known  lesions  of  the 
skin.  Tertiary  lesions  are  usually  marked  and  distinctive,  and  in  only  a 
small  percentage  of  cases  can  there  be  any  doubt.  According  to  anatomical 
classification,  syphilis  of  the  air-passages  may  be  divided  into  diseases  of 
the  nose,  diseases  of  the  pharynx,  diseases  of  the  larj^nx,  diseases  of  the 
trachea,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

SYPHILIS  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Primary  syphilis  of  the  nose  is  acknowledged  by  all  authorities  to  be 
very  rare.  When  we  consider  the  uncleanly  habits  of  certain  people,  and 
the  frequent  interchange  of  handkerchiefs  and  towels  among  the  members 
of  the  family,  by  which  means  infection  can  be  so  readily  carried,  and  also 
the  frequency  of  abrasions  at  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils,  we  are  surprised 
that  it  does  not  occur  more  frequently.  Buckley,  from  an  analysis  of  90»'>8 
cases  of  extra- genital  syphilis,  gives  95  cases  occurring  in  the  nasal  cavity. 
In  his  personal  experience  he  has  found  one  case  occurring  in  113  cases 
of  extra-genital  syphilis.  Ho  thus  describes  the  symptoms  of  this  case : 
"There  was  great  swelling  of  the  left  nostril,  which  stood  open  and  was 
covered  internally  with  a  dry  crust,  and  on  the  margin  there  was  an  ulcer- 
ated surface  free  from  crust.  The  passage  of  the  nose  was  red  and  uneven 
from  small  nodular  masses.^'  There  was  no  history  of  a  preceding  syphilis, 
and  the  lesion  was  suspected  to  l)e  a  chancre,  rather  than  a  later  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease.  Under  the  mixed  treatment,  and  calamine  and  zinc 
ointment  applied  to  the  lesion,  there  was  great  improvement  with  healing  of 
the  ulcer.  Secondary  syphilis  appeared  later,  confirming  the  diagnosis.  The 
infection  in  this  case  seems  to  have  come  from  the  use  of  an  infected  towel. 
The  most  frequent  site  of  primary  lesions  in  the  nose  is  the  cartilaginous 
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septum,  and  the  infection  is  usually  carried  by  the  finger-nail.  In  some 
eases  the  surgeon  is  responsible  through  the  use  of  unclean  instruments. 
Several  cases  are  recorded  of  infection  by  the  Eustachian  catheter.  Bosworth 
describes  a  case  of  Moure :  **  The  ulcer  presented  a  large  granular  mass  which 
bled  easily  upon  touch,  and  which  not  only  produced  notable  stenosis,  but 
also  pressed  upon  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a 
marked  deformity.^^  In  a  case  of  Watson,  the  base  of  the  chancre  presented 
the  appearance  oi  a  hard  cartilaginous  tumor  with  an  ulcerated  surface  which 
bled  easily  upon  touch,  and  projected  so  far  into  the  nostril  as  to  produce  a 
marked  stenosis. 

An  indolent  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands  is  constant  at  this  stage, 
and  the  constitutional  disturbances  of  early  syphilis  are  often  witnessed.  Ery- 
thema or  a  subacute  rhinitis  is  the  one  pronounced  symptom  of  the  sec- 
ondary stage.  If  mucous  patches  occur,  they  must  be  exceedingly  rare. 
The  "  snuffles "  of  the  new-born  child  is  one  of  the  frequent  symptoms  of 
congenital  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  rhinitis  differs  in  appearance  in  no  way  from  an  ordinary  rhi- 
nitis. The  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  certainty  only  when  the  lesions  of 
the  skin  show  the  recognized  eruptions  of  syphilis.  Its  duration,  however, 
is  longer  than  a  simple  catarrhal  rhinitis ;  and  this  chronicity  and  resistance 
to  treatment  add  to  its  suspicious  character. 

The  third  stage  of  syphilis  shows  the  most  marked  manifestations  in  the 
nose,  causing  ulcerations,  superficial  and  deep,  and  gummata.  Gummatous 
deposit  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  nose.  The  most  frequent  site  is  the 
septum  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  It  is  most  commonly  limited  in  extent, 
forming  a  tumor  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  a  pea.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  infiltration  is  more  extended.  It  commences  most  frequently  in  the 
submucous  tissues,  extending  both  to  the  surface  and  the  deeper  tissues.  It 
may  continue  for  months  with  an  unbroken  surface ;  but  sooner  or  later 
degeneration  occurs,  and  ulcerations,  either  superficial  or  deep,  result.  The 
periosteum  or  perichondrium  becomes  involved,  and  later  there  is  necrosis 
of  the  bony  structures.  The  septum  is  a  frecjuent  site  of  ulcenition,  espec- 
ially the  junction  of  the  cartilaginous  with  the  bony  septum.  Perforation 
of  the  septum  is  a  common  result.  Many  consider  a  jx^rforation  of  the 
septum  to  be  an  evidence  of  syphilis  ;  but  experience  shows  that  the  \^t- 
foration  may  be  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  a  tubercular  infiltration  or  may 
be  the  result  of  any  constant  and  repeated  irritation  of  the  septum.  Where 
the  i)ony  septum  is  involved,  the  existence  of  syphilis  is  unquestionable. 
Next  to  the  septum,  gummata  are  seen  most  frecpiently  in  the  fl<K)r  of  the 
nasiil  cavity.  The  mucous  inembnme  and  the  submucous  tissues,  with  the 
underlying  bone,  are  involved,  and  |)erf()ration  of  the  hard  palate  occurs. 
Fre([uently  gummata  are  found  in  other  |>ortions  of  the  nasal  cavity,  pro- 
ducing necrosis  of  the  bones  and  great  development  of  fibroid  tissue.  The 
deformity  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  bony  frame-work  of  the  nose 
and  the  shrinking  of  the  fibroid  tissue  produces  the  typical  saddle-nose  which 
is  (•hanicteristic  of  syphilis. 

The  symptom  of  the  early  stage  of  nasal  syphilis  is  a  profuse  secre- 
tion. It  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  catarrhal  rhinitis,  except 
that  it  is  more  obstinate  and  resists  ordinary  treatment.  When  it  occurs  in 
the  new-born  it  is  probably  syphilitic.  In  the  later  stage  there  is  a  great 
tenden(*y  to  the  formation  of  crust  with  a  muco-purulent  secretion  ;  the 
peculiar  fetor  of  dry  or  syphilitic  caries  is  unmistakable.  With  the  forma- 
tion of  the  gummata  there  is  more  or  less  obstruction  of  the  nostrils  through 
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edematous  swelling*  When  degeneration  take.s  place  iKmeatli  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  when  perir^iiondritiH  exists,  there  is  always  more  or  less  pain 
until  the  pui?  reaehoj?  the  surl'aee. 

SYPHILITIC  LESIONS  OP  THE  PHARYNX. 

Lesions  of  the  pharynx  oet-ur  in  ^'^ome  form  in  tlie  majority  of  easey  of 
syphilis.  The  chancre  or  primary  infUtnxtion  i.s  mure  eomuiun  than  i^ 
(irdinarily  belie vwl,  and  it  is  often  uverh>uked  owing  to  tlie  insntlieient 
illunjination  of  the  pharynx  during  examination.  Excluding  priniarv  hisions 
of  the  Hpis  and  tongue,  we  find  the  tonsils  to  be  the  most  frei|iK'ut  site,  antl, 
next  to  ihit^,  the  soft  palate.  I'cujtrary  to  tlie  usual  belief,  infection  in  these 
cases  lias  taken  place  most  frequently  through  the  use  of  pij)es,  eating- 
uteu;?ils,  and  public  (Iriuking-ciips,  The  use  id*  the  last  seems  to  be  the 
most  eom nuHi  i^ouree  of  infection.  AVe  eau  well  inuigine  that  the  use  of  a 
cup  by  one  having  mnctms  patches  cui  the  lips  wimld  earry  the  infeetive 
material  to  the  next  one  who  used  it.  Unclean  pnietiees  are  responsible  for 
oidy  a  limited  ntunbcr  of  eases.  Keferriug  to  Table  ^J,  published  by  Huekley, 
we  liud  :M\1  cases  of  chancre  of  the  tonsil  ami»ug  WhH  eases  of  syphilis, 
Si^hadek,  auioug  ijH  eases  <if  extra-genital  chaucivs  found  in  the  fauces, 
locates  ;i4  on  the  tonsil. 

Chancre  of  tlie  tom^il  presents  the  appearance  of  an  imbn^ateil  ulcer  of 
the  i>rg:in,  which  may  be  limited  in  extent  or  involve  a  large  surface  (com- 
pare Fig.  57o)*  The  ulcenititai  is  sui>ertieiab  but  amy  be  small,  with  its  base 
cuvered  with  dirty-gray  secretion.  The  indurated  eoodition  of  the  pcj  i[>hcry 
dcc*lares  tlic  diagtiosis.  which  will  soon  he  couiirnud  l)y  the  glandular  swell- 
ings and  the  lesictns  of  the  skin.  In  some  eases  the  symptoms  of  tlu'  chancre 
ai'e  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice  ;  in  others  they  are  nuirked.  Pain  may  be 
very  prominent^  either  eoniinHl  to  the  |>harynx  or  mdiating  to  the  ear.  The 
subnuixillary  glands  become  swollen,  but  their  suppuration  is  rare. 

Erythema  of  the  fauces  is  frc^jiient.  We  liud  a  eir<"umscribcd  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  involving  the  scjft  palate,  the  pillars  of  tlie  fauces,  or 
the  tonsil.  The  color  is  a  eojipcrv-red,  ami  it  is  sharply  limited  to  certain 
areas.  Fretpiently  it  is  ecmiincd  to  one  side,  with  a  well-marked  line  of 
dcniareation  in  tlic  median  line  ami  in  the  line  between  the  hard  and  soft 
iwdates.  ()c* 'a  si  on  ally  we  find  patches  of  eongestinn  on  the  two  sides,  with 
the  median  line  free — the  so-eallcd  *' Dutch  garden  symmetry''  (Hutchinsun). 
This  eonditifju  usually  coint  iiles  witli  the  early  skin-lesions  of  syplulis,  ant! 
is  often  overloiikedj  as  it  nirely  gives  any  s|>ecial  symptoms.  Erythematous 
patches  may  be  present  in  the  nast>-pharynx,  giving  rise  to  catarrhal  symp- 
toms. We  occasionally  sec  in  tlin^ic  who  have  passt^tl  through  the  secondary 
stage,  perhaps  years  afterwanl,  the  ticcurrenee  of  a  suliacute  angina,  whi(*h 
will  yiehl  imW  to  the  specific  treat inent.  In  a  case  of  the  writer,  an  angina 
whicli  had  been  unclcr  treatment  for  a  lung  tinu*  by  several  physicians  yielded 
at  4>nee  to  a  niixcil  treatment,  and  the  redness  entirely  disap]>cared.  With 
the  cessiitirm  of  treatment  owing  to  an  attack  of  grip[H%  the  angina  returnedj 
and  permanently  tlisappeared  only  after  a  pndonged  s]>i'cifie  course. 

Mucous  patches  are  of  fre(|nent  oecurrem'e  in  secondary  syphilis.  They 
are  fitund  on  the  pillars  of  the  palate,  the  tonsil,  and  other  parts  *if  the  buccal 
cavity.  They  are  usually  eircumscriluMl  in  extent,  presenting  snudi  patches 
of  a  mother-nf'-pearl  color.  As  a  rule,  they  art^  level  witli  the  surtaee  of  the 
mucous  membnuie,  and  art^  brought  into  greater  promineitce  through  the 
congestion  of  the  surrounding  tissues.     They  present  somewhat  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  mucous  membrane  after  the  surface  has  been  touched  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  we  find  the  patch  thickened 
and  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface,  resembling  in  a  certain  degree  the 
patches  of  diphtheria.  They  have  a  tendency  to  remain  unchanged  over  lone 
perio<ls,  unless  modified  by  treatment.  Occasionally  we  see  the  infiltrated 
patches  presenting  ulcerations  and  erosions.  These  are  superficial  in  char- 
acter and  have  a  tendency  to  extend  at  the  periphery.  Secondary  lesions 
appear  from  six  months  to  two  years  after  infection. 

Tertiary  syphilis  of  the  pharynx  is  strictly  the  result  of  a  gummatous 
infiltration  of  the  tissues,  the  mucous  membrane,  the  submucous  tissues,  or 
the  bones.  Manifold  in  its  pictures,  modern  medicine  ascribes  all  these  con- 
ditions to  degeneration  of  the  gummatous  infiltration.  More  or  less  rapid 
ulceration,  with  great  destruction  of  tissue  and  the  development  of  a  cirrhotic 
contractile  tissue,  is  the  usual  sequel.  Gummatous  tumors  may  be  confined 
to  limited  areas,  or  the  deposit  may  be  extensive.  Unless  checked  by  treat- 
ment, they  may  break  down  rapidly,  giving  rise  to  ulceration,  which  in  the 
beginning  may  be  small  and  may  occur  at  several  points.  If  unchecked,  it 
is  prone  to  extend,  producing  great  destruction  of  tissue.  The  ulcer  may  be 
round  or  irregular,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  It  has  sharply  defined 
edges,  and  its  base  shows  feeble  granulation-tissue  exuding  secretions  com- 
posed largely  of  pus  and  broken-down  epithelium.  The  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall  is  a  frequent  site  of  the  gummatous  infiltration  and  extensive  ulceratioD. 
Superficial  ulcers  frequently  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  are 
hidden  from  view  unless  discovered  through  a  rhinoscopic  examination. 
When  the  ulcers  extend  deeply,  into  the  tissues,  they  may  involve  the  perios- 
teum with  a  subsequent  caries  of  the  bone. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  palate  is  a  common  site  of  a  softening  gumma. 
The  destructive  process  may  be  very  rapid,  and  perforation  of  the  palate  is 
quickly  established ;  unless  checked,  the  eroding  process  may  continue  until 
more  or  less  of  the  palate  is  destroyed.  The  dependence  of  the  ulceration 
upon  the  gummatous  deposit  is  strikingly  shown  in  some  of  these  perfomtions 
of  the  soft  palate,  when?  we  see  large  areas  destroyed,  with  normal  strings  of 
tissue  rcMu  liiiiiitj^  between  the  perforations.  Ulcers  of  the  tonsil  are  not 
usually  as  large  as  those  of  the  palate  ;  thoy  are  more  longitudinal,  and  show 
less  tendenev  to  exteiul.  Several  ulcers  m-iv  be  seen  at  the  same  time  on  the 
tonsil  with  sound  intermediate  tissue.  The  deep  perforating  ulcer  hjis  oeca- 
sioimlly  produced  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel  with  hemorrhage.  Gummatous 
tumors  occur  on  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  the  hard  palate,  where  they 
show  little  tendency  to  soften.  They  appear  as  hard,  firm,  rounded  tumors 
covennl  with  mucous  membrane.  They  may  be  quite  large  and  present  the 
appearanc(i  of  a  fibroma  or  a  sarcoma.  A  case  of  the  writer  present<Hl  a 
gummatous  tumor  of  the  tonsil,  as  large  as  a  small  hen's  e^g:,  largely  block- 
ing up  the  fauces.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  and 
can  only  be  atfirmed  after  a  microscopical  examination  or  the  test  of  treat- 
ment. 

Another  result  of  gummatous  infiltration  is  seen  in  the  development  of 
contraction  and  scjir-tissue.  A  great  and  varied  distortion  of  the  pharynx 
is  the  H'sult,  and  membranous  folds  are  formed  which  cause  great  incon- 
venience and  distress.  Adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  phar- 
yngeal wall,  often  complete,  or  with  a  small  ojibning,  is  not  uncommon.  A 
membninous  adhesion  between  the  lower  pharynx  and  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
largely  closing  the  larynx  and  esophagus,  has  several  times  l)een  observed. 
Such  a  case  came  under  my  observation  a  few  years  ago.     The  oj^ning  wa<* 
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large  enough  to  allow  free  respiration,  but  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  swallowing.  Adhesions  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  palatine  folds  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.     They  are  usually  unilateral. 

Symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis  of  the  pharynx  may  differ  but  slightly 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  There  may  be  a  sensation 
of  dryness  of  the  membrane,  and  more  or  less  pain  on  swallowing.  The 
secretions  are  usually  increased.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  swollen ;  but 
this  may  also  result  from  other  causes.  The  occurrence  of  the  tertiary  stage 
gives  rise  to  more  prominent  symptoms.  The  pain  of  swallowing  may 
become  so  intense  as  almost  to  preclude  the  taking  of  food.  It  may  radiate 
to  the  ears  and  assume  the  form  of  a  neuralgia.  The  secretions  are  greatly 
increased,  and  become  purulent  and  ropy.  When  the  palate  is  involved 
either  through  infiltration  or  ulceration,  we  find  a  disturbance  of  the  speech, 
and  fluids  are  often  regurgitated  into  the  nasal  cavities. 

SYPHILITIG  LESIONS  OF  THE  LABTNX. 

The  larynx  becomes  involved  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  syphilis. 
The  disease  may  be  in  the  milder  forms,  and  be  overlooked,  or  in  the  most 
destructive,  which  cannot  escape  notice.  Authorities  are  greatly  at  variance 
as  to  its  frequency,  laryngologists  meeting  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  than 
the  dermatologists.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  laryngeal  syphilis  appears 
secondary  to  syphilis  of  the  pharynx.  It  has,  however,  been  frequently 
observed  independently,  often  occurring  many  years  after  the  initial  lesions. 
It  may  occur  in  varied  forms  from  two  months  to  fifteen  years  after  infec- 
tion. Primary  syphilis  of  the  larjnx  is  almost  unknown,  although  it  has 
been  reported.  Secondary  syphilis  has  been  observed  as  early  as  the  second 
month — the  usual  time  is  from  six  months  to  three  years  after  the  infection. 
It  assumes  the  forms  of  an  erythema,  mucous  patches,  and  erosions. 

Erj'thema  or  syphilitic  catarrh  is  an  early  and  most  constant  lesion.  It 
resembles  so  closely  an  ordinary  catarrhal  laryngitis  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
skin-lesions.  Even  in  such  cases  the  occurrence  of  laryngeal  hyperemia  may 
be  an  accidental  condition  of  ordinary  catarrhal  laryngitis  in  a  syphilitic 
subject.  The  true  nature  of  the  lesion  can  be  determined  only  by  the  result 
of  treatment.  In  certain  typical  cases  the  color  of  the  membrane  is  of  a 
deeper  red  than  that  of  an  ordinary  catarrhal  hyperemia.  It  is  more  per- 
sistent, and  there  is  usually  a  greater  swelling  of  the  membrane.  In  other 
cases  it  is  found  confined  to  limited  areas.  Mucous  patches  are  not  frequent. 
They  have  been  reported  as  occurring  on  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottidean 
folds,  the  true  and  the  false  cords.  They  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
mucous  patches  of  the  pharynx.  They  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  the  erosions 
which  are  often  seen  in  the  larynx.  Occasionally  they  present  the  appearance 
of  condylomata. 

Symptoms  of  the  second  stage  are  obscure,  and  will  depend  upon  the  area 
affected.  When  the  vocal  cords  are  concerned,  the  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  a  catarrhal  laryngitis ;  the  voice  may  become  rough  and  hoarse.  If  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  or  the  interarytenoid  fold  are  involved,  the  patient  may 
have  an  irritative  or  tickling  cough  and  clearing  of  the  throat.  The  tertiary 
lesions  of  the  larynx  appear  from  the  thinl  year  of  infection  on  to  an  indefi- 
nite perio<l.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  laryngeal  affection  has  arisen 
twenty  years  after  the  primary  lesion.  It  assumes  the  form  of  a  gummatous 
infiltration  or  tumor ;  and  when  softening  occurs  there  is  ulceration,  and  the 
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gummatous  infiltration  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  thickened^  infiltrated 
area.  This  may  extend  through  the  submucous  tissue,  involving  the  peri- 
chondrium, while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  affected  area  may  be  normal 
or  reddened.  The  epiglottis  is  the  most  frequent  site  of  the  infiltration  (Fig. 
620),  but  it  is  also  seen  on  the  true  cords,  false  cords,  and  the  ary-epiglottidean 
folds.    The  epiglottis  may  be  changed  into  a  swollen,  deformed  organ,  and  the 


Fio.  620.— Fresh  ^ummata  on  the  epiglottis  and 
syphilitic  infiltratiun  of  the  right  true  vocal  cord 
and  ventricular  band  ((Jriinwald). 


Fir,.  621.— Tertiary  svphilitic  deposits  in  the 
right  cord  and  ventncular  band  witn  gumma  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  epiglottis  (Gnlnwald). 


ary-epiglottidean  folds  become  large  and  prominent :  the  swollen  false  cords 
may  largely  fill  the  glottic  o[)ening.  Gummatous  tumors  are  simply  circum- 
scribed areas  of  infiltration  which  develop  into  the  form  of  a  tumor  (Fig.  621). 
They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  larynx,  and  may  be  single  or  multiple.  The 
tendencjy  of  the  gummatous  formation  is  to  soften,  and  when  this  occurs  the 
destru(5tive  process  is  very  rapid.  It  burrows  deeply  in  the  tissues,  producing 
a  deep,  excavated  ulcer,  with  destruction  of  the  underlying  cartilage.  The 
epiglottis  may  be  partially  eroded  or  completely  destroyed  through  the 
necrotic  process.  The  crico-arytenoid  joint  and  both  the  true  and  false  cords 
may  be  involved  in  the  same  process.  The  collateral  edema  and  swelling  may 
be  so  great  as  to  occlude  the  glottis.  The  deep  ulcer  of  syphilis  has  a  certain 
characteristic  appeamnce  :  the  edges  are  sharply  defined,  and  the  base  is  cov- 
ered with  gray  secretion.  In  form  it  is  irregular  and  it  is  surrounde^l  by  in- 
filtrated tissue.  The  superficial  ulceration  is  not  so  characteristic.  It  may 
have  an  extensive  surface,  and  has  a  great  resemi)lance  to  a  tubercular 
ulceration. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  a  syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  late  stage  and 

the  tubercular  will  often  be  difficult  and 
at  times  impossible,  without  the  consid- 
eration of  other  signs  and  symptoms  of 
the  disinise ;  this  will  especially  be  the 
case  whore  a  mixed  infection  is  pres(»nt 
(Fig.  r)22).  The  syphilitic  ulcer  has  sharp, 
l)etter-(lefined  edges  ;  it  is  apt  to  be  single, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  exca- 
vated area  with  a  reddened,  thickened 
surrounding.  The  tissue  about  a  tulx»r- 
cuhir  ulcer  shows  an  anemic  color.  A 
common  sequence  of  the  ulceration  will 
be  found  in  the  development  of  the  contractile  sciir-tissue,  which  produces 
great  distortion  of  the  laryngeal  stnietnn^s  and  which  remains  |K»rmanently, 
giving  in  after  years  positive  evidence  of  the  disease*.  Adventitious  mem- 
branes may  be  formed  between  the  cords,  largely  closing  the  glottis. 


Fk;.  f.i-i.  -TulMTcular  outgrowth  in  thi' in 
tra-aryti!U«»idspacouTj<l  tiTtlaryHvphilitic  iuJil 
tratitiii  und  ulcer  of  the  «>|>iKl<'tti's  (<ininwal<l), 
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SYPHILIS  OF  THE  TRACHEA. 

Syphilis  of  the  trachea  assumes  the  form  of  erythema  in  the  early,  and 
gummatous  infiltration  in  the  later  stage ;  it  is  frequently  consecutive  to 
the  disease  in  the  larynx.  Erythema  of  the  trachea  can  be  discovered  only 
through  the  use  of  the  laryngeal  mirror.  There  are  no  symptoms,  unless 
there  be  irritating  cough.  The  gummatous  ulcer  can  occasionally  be  seen 
in  the  mirror,  if  it  occurs  on  the  portion  of  the  trachea  which  can  be  illu- 
minated. It  is  more  frequently  entirely  overlooked,  and  is  suspected  only 
when  the  development  of  stenotic  symptoms  shows  the  presence  of  contrac- 
tile scar-tissue.  It  may  be  multiple,  and  invade  large  areas  of  the  trachea, 
and  it  may  be  superficial  or  deep.  The  deep  ulcer  may  break  down  the  car- 
tilage and  form  a  connection  with  the  adjacent  organs.  Contractile  adhesions 
may  result,  largely  occluding  the  lumen  of  the  trachea.  In  a  case  of  the 
writer  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea  was  almost  entirely  closed  by  adhe- 
sions; the  patient  survived  fourteen  years  after  a  low  tracheotomy. 

SYPHn.TTIO  LESIONS  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

That  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs  occur  has  been  proven 
by  post-mortem  examinations,  but  the  diagnosis  in  most  cases  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  during  life.  Post-mortem  specimens  have  shown 
the  presence  of  the  gummatous  infiltration,  and  this  has  been  found  broken 
down,  forming  cavities.  Syphilitic  phthisis  can  only  be  suspected  when  it 
occurs  in  a  person  subject  to  syphilis,  and  even  then  a  possibility  of  a  mixed 
infection  must  be  considered.  The  physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  occurring  in  many  cases  of  ordinary  phthisis,  and  it  resembles  those 
.cases  which  have  been  justly  termed  a  local  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The 
general  symptoms  are  slight,  and  emaciation  is  not  so  marked  as  in  tuber- 
cular [)hthisis.  The  physical  signs  will  show  a  local  infiltration  confined  to 
single  portions  of  the  lungs.  \Ve  may  have  the  moist  rales  and  bronchial 
breathing  with  dulness,  if  a  perceptible  area  has  been  infiltrated  ;  the  cavity 
signs  will  be  present  where  an  abscess  has  emptied  into  a  bronchus.  The 
iodid-of-potash  test  will  be  the  leading  element  in  the  diagnosis. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  respiratory  tract  follows  the  rules  of 
the  treatment  of  general  syphilis,  with  the  addition  of  such  local  treatment 
as  may  be  neede^l  in  individual  cases.  The  accepted  rule  of  giving  the  mer- 
curials in  the  early  stage  and  the  iodids  in  the  later  wnll  be  generally  followed. 
The  exjjerience  of  the  writer  has  shown,  however,  the  greater  value  of  the 
so-called  "mixed  treatment"  in  almost  all  stages  of  the  disease.  The  fresh 
solution  of  a  combination  of  corrosive  sublimate,  gr.  ^,  and  iodid  of  potas- 
sium, gr.  X,  has  given  quicker  and  better  results  than  the  use  of  the  same 
drugs  in  pill  form,  as  biniodid  or  protiodid  of  mercury.  In  addition,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  check  ulcerative  action  or  to  promote  the  absorption  of  gum- 
matous infiltration,  the  iodids  must  be  given  in  larger  and  increasing  doses. 
Occasionally  a  course  of  mercurial  inunction  will  develop  the  power  of  the 
iodids  when  the  response  to  treatment  is  not  satisfactory.  In  all  eases  where 
there  has  been  a  development  of  syphilitic  anemia  a  course  of  tonics  will  be 
indicated ;  and  we  should  have  decided  benefit  from  the  use  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, strychnia,  and  cod-liver  oil. 
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The  local  treatment,  although  secondary,  will  be  essential  in  most  cases 
of  nasal  and  throat  syphilis.  The  thorough  cleansing  of  the  surface  by 
means  of  the  spray  or  syringe,  using  an  antiseptic  and  alkaline  solution,  will 
favor  resolution  and  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  proper  application  of  such 
local  remedies  as  may  be  inaicated.  In  nasal  syphilis  such  local  treatment 
is  all-important.  The  dead  bone  should  be  removed,  if  this  can  be  done 
without  violence,  and  the  ulceration  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  the  application  of  compound  solution  of  iodin  will  hasten 
the  resolution  of  the  gummatous  infiltration  ;  and  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or 
nitrate  of  silver  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  healing  of  the  ulceration.  In 
ulcers  of  the  larynx  the  insufflation  of  aristol  or  iodoform  with  morphia  will 
be  grateful  and  useful.  The  cicatricial  contractions,  with  the  resulting  stenosis 
in  both  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx,  will  be  troublesome  and  obstinate.  The 
results  of  surgical  treatment  of  these  conditions  have  been  most  unsatisfac- 
tory— division  of  the  adhesions  and  membranous  formations  by  either  the 
knife  or  the  cautery  being  almost  always  followed  by  a  re-growth  of  the 
divided  structures.  Gradual  dilatation  has  given  the  best  results.  No  sur- 
gical interference  is  justifiable  until  the  disease  has  become  quiescent 
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As  introductory  to  the  subject,  I  translate  from  the  interesting  and 
valuable  work  of  Prof.  Moritz  Schmidt,  the  initial  page  of  his  chapter  on 
"  New  Growths  of  the  Upper  Air-Passages :" 

"  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  frequency  of  neoplasms  in  the  upper 
air-passages,  I  will  make  a  r^sum^  of  those  observed  by  me  in  the  last  ten 
years.  These  occurred  among  a  total  number  of  32,997  patients,  and  were 
as  follows: 

In  the  nose : 

a.  Mucous  polypi,  757  (462  men ;  295  women). 

b.  Fibroma,  2  (men). 

c.  Papilloma,  6  (3  men ;  3  women). 

d.  Lymphoma,  2  (women). 

e.  Lympho-sarcoma,  2  (women). 
/.  Cyst,  1  (man). 

g.  Sarcoma.  6  (1  man ;  5  women). 
h.  Carcinoma,  5  (3  men;  2  women). 

In  the  naso-pharynx : 

a.  Fibroma,  13  (7  men ;  6  women). 

b.  Cyst*,  101  (60  men ;  41  women). 

c.  Angio-sarcoma,  1  (man). 

d.  Sarcoma,  1  (man). 

In  the  oro-pharynx : 

a.  Fibroma,  3  (1  man ;  2  women). 

b.  Papilloma,  40  (29  men ;  11  women).    In  reality  the  figures  should  be  higher, 

since  from  the  slight  interest  in  these  growths,  careful  account  of  uiem 
was  not  kept. 

c.  Cyst,  1  (man). 

d.  Tonsillar  polypi,  5  (3  men ;  2  women). 

e.  Sarcoma,  2  (1  man ;  1  woman). 

/.   Carcinoma,  16  (15  men ;  1  woman). 

In  the  lar}'nx : 

a.  Fibroma,  256  (178  men  ;  78  women). 

b.  Papilloma,  46  (31  men ;  15  women). 

c.  Singers'  nodes,  109  (56  men ;  53  women). 

d.  Lipoma,  1  (man). 

e.  Myxoma,  3  (men).  In  recent  years  they  are  not  especially  mentioned.  Weijgert 

regards  them  as  edematous  fibrous  polypi.    They  are  included  under  (a). 
/.   Fibro-myxoma,  1  (man). 
g.  Tubercular  tumors,  36  (14  men  ;  22  women). 
h.  Cyst,  8  (2  men  ;  6  women). 
i.  Sarcoma,  3  (men). 
k.  Carcinoma,  75  (61  men ;  14  women). 

In  the  trachea : 

a.  Carcinoma,  2  (1  man;  1  woman)." 
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NASAL  NEOPLASMS. 

Neoplasms  of  the  nose  and  throat,  of  inflammatory  origin,  are  met  with 
very  frequently.  At  a  glance  it  may  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  tables  how  mark- 
edly the  mucous  polypi  preponderate  over  all  other  nasal  growths.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  larynx,  under  the  heads  of  fibroma  and  singers' 
nodes.  True  tumors,  especially  those  of  benign  origin,  are  excessively  rare. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  mistaken  conceptions  of  larj^ngologists 
in  regard  to  the  pathological  character  of  these  growths.  Much  of  this  has 
resulted  from  the  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  theories  of  the  pathogenesis  of 
t  tumors  in  general.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  are  many  neoplasms 
which  to  all  histological  appearances  are  true  tumors,  which  yet  dej^end  on 
the  over-nutrition  of  inflammatory  processes  for  their  origin.  It  is  not  the 
r  province  of  the  writer  to  attempt  here  the  ta,sk  of  drawing  a  satisfactory 
line  of  division  between  true  tumors  and  the  neoplasms  of  inflammation. 

Edematous  polypi  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  belong  to  the  latter 
category.  They  are  usually  called  myxomata,  which  in  some  degree  they 
resemble,  both  microscopically  and  macroseopically  ;  but  they  are  in  the  vast 
[majority  of  the  cases,  in  the  nose,  the  result  of  a  chronic  inflammation ;  and 
hence,  serous  infiltration  being  their  most  marked  characteristic,  they  are 
better  called  edematous  polypi.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  word 
polypus  refers  simply  to  their  pedunculated  form.  Exactly  the  same  histo- 
logical condition  is  found  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  a  sessile  form. 

Histologry. — The  epithelium  resembles  that  of  the  surrounding  mucous 
membrane — /.  e,,  columnar  ciliated  cells  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
chambers  and  non-ciliated  below ;  flat  cells  in  the  lower  pharynx  and  larynx. 
This  epithelium  may  undergo  metamorphoses  from  the  attrition  of  surfaces 
or  other  irritation,  such  as  the  flowing  of  pus  from  the  ethmoidal  sinuses,  ?o 
that  the  cilia  may  be  lost  from  the  columnar  cells  and  the  latter  become  more 
or  less  flattened,  resembling  the  squamous  type.  The  layers  may  become 
thickened  either  uniformly  or  di^itations  may  form,  dij)pin<r  into  tlie  stn)ma 
at  irregular  intervals.  The  epitholiuni  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  entirely 
unchanged. 

The  stroma  is  separated  by  tlio  etl'used  serum  into  bnndlos,  leaving  s])aoes 
between.  The  size  of  these  spaces  or  meshes  and  the  ijuantity  of  the  stronia- 
fibers  (litfer  greatly — apparently  according  to  the  degree  and  the  age  of  the 
process. 

77/r/f///V/ contains  some  mucin  and  fibrin.  When  coagulated  in  the  hanl- 
enin^  j)rocesses  of  histological  teclmic,  the  fibrin,  unless  l)roken  up  into  jrran- 
ules,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  connective-tissue  fibers.  Kound  cells  of 
varyin<jr  (liam(»ters  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  stroma  and  in  the  fibrin. 
Tli(*se  and  c(>uucctive  tissue  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the  region  of  the 
blood-vessels  (V\\i.  ()2.'5)  and  glands,  if  they  (»xist. 

(i  In  nils  are  usually  scanty.  If  j)resent  at  all,  they  are  usually  found  in 
or  near  the  pedicl(\  From  being  barely  visible,  they  are  frequently  dilati^l 
so  as  to  lorm  cysts  of  a  size  occuj)ying  almost  the  whole  of  a  large  ]>eilun- 
culate<l  polypus  (Fig.   iVlA).     Th(»y  are  found  also  in  the  sessile  forms. 

Ilhunl-rrftsrls  ju'c  also  scanty  and  caj)illary  in  size,  being  found  most 
abundantly  just  under  the  ej)itheliuni,  forming  a  delicate  red  tracery  visible 
to  the  naketl  eye. 

AV/wr.s  have  be(»n  demonstrated  iu  the  stroma. 

TJtr  iKiUcli,  when  it  (»xists,  is  made  up  of  the  firmer  unseparated  stroma 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 


FlO^fQS. — Stroma,  ri>iificl  vftUn,  urid  bli»«tl'VesRf  Is  of  an  ederaMtrum  im^iil  polyp. 

change  which  is  as  vot  itiiperfeetly  understood.  We  ninv  oonjiTture  from 
anatomio^il  reasons/  which  it  is  nut  iiecehsary  to  detail  liere,  that  tliere  is 
some  ititerferenoe  with  the  effV-rent  lihRHln'tirreot  as  w<-ll  as  with  the  wqIIh  of 
the  eapillaries  themselves.  Clironit*  liypt  I'trophie  riiinitis  rarely  occurs  in 
childrt^n  ;  therefoi**:'  these  growths  are  ntore  common  in  adults  than  hefore 


Fio,  li'jj,— CyKL**  in  a  polyp, 

twenty.  They  have,  however,  been  reported  at  all  ages,  and  e\*eii  congenital 
cases  have  been  tibserved.  They  are  more  common  in  men  than  tn  women. 
Out  ot'  2W  eases,  according  to  M  or  ell  Mackenzie,'  12*1  oceurre*!  in  men. 

*  '*A  Conmdenition  nt  the  Vascular  Meclmniern  of  the  Nii$at  Mucous  Membrane,"  etc. ^ 
Amer,  Joum.  Med,  Sci.f  Maj,  1895.  ^  lPi»»agrit  n/  the  Tkvoni  and  Xome.. 
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Situation. — A  nasal  edematous  polypus  has  its  origin  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  middle  turbinated  bone 
or  from  that  part  of  the  ethmoid  near  the  hiatus  semilunaris,  fklematous 
polypi  may  be  found,  however,  at  any  point  within  the  nasal  chambers.  At 
the  posterior  end  of  the  turbinal  bodies  and  on  the  septum  we  usually  find 
the  sessile  form  combined  with  dilatation  of  blood-vessels ;  rarely,  peduncu- 
lated growths  are  found  in  these  localities.  The  size  of  the  polypi  varies 
greatly — from  that  of  a  pin^s  head,  sprinkled  over  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  to  enormous  dimensions.  I  extracted  one 
from  the  nostril  of  a  man  with  symptoms  extending  over  twenty  years, 
which  presented  externally  and  projected  posteriorly  into  the  pharynx.  It 
had  filled  one  nostril  completely,  and  had  pushed  the  cartilaginous  and  bony 
septum  so  far  to  the  other  side  as  to  cause  complete  occlusion.  It  was  folded 
on  itself,  so  that  when  it  lay  straightened  out  on  the  table  it  measured  nearly 
5,  inches  in  its  long  diameter,  and  in  some  places  was  more  than  1^  inches 
thick.  Its  pedicle  was  comparatively  small.  The  pressure  which  ifhad 
exerted  had  resultecl  in  the  atrophy  of  the  internal  structures  of  the  nose  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  enormous  cavity  left  after  extraction  had  smooth 
walls.  I  can  find  no  record  of  any  as  large  as  this;  but  several  have  l)een 
reported  that  approximated  it  in  proportions.  They  rarely  exist  separately, 
but  when  complete  nasal  obstruction  exists  there  are  usually  multiple  growths. 
Occasionally  they  fill  the  ethmoid  cells,  causing  absorption  of  their  bony 
walls,  and  once  or  twice  I  have  seen  distortion  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
The  edematous  process,  by  pressure  or  the  extension  of  the  inflammation, 
frequently  causes  caries  or  disintegration  of  the  ethmoidal  bony  tissues,  and 
this  has  been  called  by  Woakes  ^  "  necrosing  ethmoiditis."  On  this  account 
the  masses  removed  frequently  have  spiculse  of  bone  embedded  in  them. 
The  bone  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  newly  formed.  This  is 
probably  a  mistake. 

Symptoms. — These  depend  largely  U])on  the  size  and  number  of  the 
polypi  and  the  extent  of  the  edematous  process.  Nasal  obstruction  may  l)e 
com])lete  on  both  sides,  giving  rise  to  great  discomfort,  or  one  or  more  polypi 
may  exist  in  the  nose  for  years  without  signs.  A  flap])ing  valve-like  action 
on  respiratory  efforts  may  be  appreciated  by  the  patient  or  even  heard  by 
the  examiner. 

Headaches  are  very  common,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
polypi  have  their  bases  of  attachment  high  up,  or  if  they  invade  the  acces- 
sory sinuses. 

A  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  frequently  exists,  causing  excoriation 
of  the  margins  of  the  nostrils  and  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  nose.  This 
may  be  accentuated  to  an  erysii)elatous  flush  over  the  nasid  regions. 

Various  complications — ethmoiditis,  frontal,  maxillary,  or  sphenoidal 
sinus-troiihles — may  be  present ;  the  patient  frequently  suffers  from  catar- 
rhal deafness.     All  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  cold,  damp  weather. 

Examination  shows  masses  of  varying  extent  blocking  the  nasal  chambers 
or  hanging  down  from  above.  They  have  the  appearance  of  the  ])ulp  of  a 
grape,  and  an*  frequently  traversed  by  a  delicate  tracery  of  re<l  capillaries. 
The  color  may  be  ])ink  or  of  a  dusky-red  hue.  Rarely,  in  large  nasal 
chambers,  the  attachments  may  be  seen  along  the  borders  of  the  middle  tur- 
binal, but  usually  the  masses  themselves  preclude  any  attempts  at  inspection 
of  the  upper  region  of  the  nose,  and  it  is  impossible  in  the  majority  of  cases 
even  to  ascertain  with  a  probe  the  exact  point  of  insertion.     There  may  be 

*  yasal  PolypuM, 
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great  tenderness,  but  usually  the  fossa*  are  tolerant  of  examination.  With 
a  rhinoscopic  mirror  the  masses  may  be  seen  projecting  into  the  naso-pharynx. 
They  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  but  usually  exist  to  an  unequal  degree  on 
both.  ^ 

Treatment. — Modern  rhinology  has  practically  abandoned  all  methods   . 
of  removal  but  that  by  the  nasal  snare. 

It  is  frequently  desirable,  and  occasionally  possible,  to  remove  the  ante- 
rior end  or  lower  border  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone  in  order  more  surely 
to  reach  their  place  of  origin.  This  has  been  especially  urged  by  Dr.  Cassel- 
berry,*  who  has  devised  an  instrument  for  that  purj)ose.  Various  other 
instruments  have  been  used,  such  as  rongeur  forceps,  snares,  drills  and 
trephines.  It  is  an  operation  which  the  writer  has  frequently  found  impos- 
sible to  do  satisfactorily.  When  disease  of  the  ethmoid  cells  and  of  the 
middle  turbinated  bone  coexist  with  the  polypi,  as  happens  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  it  is  w^ell  to  remove  as  much  of  the  bony  walls  as  can  be 
included  in  the  snare  or  nipped  off  with  rongeurs,  care  being  taken  not  to 
encroach  upon  structures  lying  too  close  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid. When,  however,  extensive  bone-involvement  coexists,  the  treatment 
of  that  becomes  the  chief  aim  and  the  extraction  of  polypi  merely  incidental. 

It  is  said  that  edematous  polypi  tend  to  recur.  When  a  polypus  is  ) 
severed  at  its  base,  it  is  doubtful  if  another  appears  in  the  same  locality. 
When  the  middle  of  the  mass  is  cut  through  by  the  wire,  that  portion  left 
behind  will  sometimes  shrivel  up,  but  usually  it  will  grow  again  to  nearly 
its  former  size.  Apparent  recurrence  comes  from  the  pathological  fact  that 
large  areas  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  middle  meatus  are  edematous  and 
send  forth  new  buds  and  projections  as  fast  as  room  is  made  below  for 
them.  An  attempt  should  therefore  always  be  made  to  curette  this  surface 
or  cauterize  it  thoroughly.  The  cautery,  however,  should  never  be  used 
unless  a  view  can  be  had  of  the  field  of  operation.  Most  frequently  the 
bases  of  these  growths  are  out  of  sight.  The  curette  in  skilful  hands  is  then 
of  service.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  no  certain  assurance  can  ever  be^ 
given  after  any  operation  or  series  of  operations,  however  thorough,  that 
further  polypi  may  not  subsequently  develop ;  and  the  patient  should  be  cau- 
tioned to  present  himself  after  a  lapse  of  several  months  for  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  nasal  chambers.  Not  infrequently  it  will  then  be  seen  that 
recurrence  has  not  taken  place,  but  that  more  or  less  atrophy  of  the  mucosa 
has  supervened.  The  question  of  the  degeneration  of  nasal  polypi  into  sarcoma 
has  been  much  discussed.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  does  sometimes 
take  place,  but  many  of  the  cases  so  reported  are  open  to  well-grounded 
suspicion  of  having  been  sarcomatous  from  the  first,  as  many  malignant 
growths  present  an  edematous  appearance. 

Vasctilar  Neoplasms  of  the  Septum. — These  are  very  frequently 
called  angiomata,  but  they  usually  have  exactly  the  same  structure  as  do 
the  hyj)ertrophies  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  inferior  turbinal  bodies, 
and  are  evidently  dilatations  of  new  and  old  blood-vessels  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  locality.  Many  cases  reported  as  angiomata  are  appar- 
ently sarcomatous  or  fibromatous  grow^ths,  in  which  vascular  dilatation  is  a 
marked  feature.  This  is  especially  true  of  growths  occurring  elsewhere  than 
on  the  septum  or  in  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  turbinal  bodies.  Such  are 
many  of  the  growths  reported  in  Roe's  tables,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Laryngological  Association^  1885. 

In  the  Archiv  fur  Laryngologie^  Bd.  1,  there  is  a  symposium  of  reports 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Laryng.  Asgn.,  1894. 
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of  vascular  tumors  of  the  septum :  13  were  reported,  and  5  cases  may  be 
selected  from  Roe's  tables  as  undoubtedly  benign  vascular  neoplasms ;  I 
have  sections  of  2  other  growths,  making  altogether  20. 

Some  of  these  doubtless  are  true  angiomata — i.  e.,  made  up  of  newly 
formed  and  dilated  vascular  channels ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them 
from  the  vascular  growths  which  are  entirely  made  up  of  an  hypertrophy 
of  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  the  normal  mucous  membrane  combined 
with  marked  vascular  changes.  The  fibrous  element**  may  predominate  or 
the  lymphoid  layer  may  be  greatly  proliferated ;  but  more  frequently  there 
is  an  unequal  and  irregular  increase  of  all  the  elements  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  surface-epithelium  is  usually  proliferated,  and  frequently  the 
cells  are  altered  in  shape.  In  other  words,  marked  vascularity  is  a  character- 
istic of  all  septal  neoplasms. 

Growths  of  similar  structure  in  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  turbinal 
bodies — the  "  turbinal  varix  "  of  English  writers — will  not  be  considered 
here,  as  they  are  usually  included  under  the  head  of  hypertrophic  rhinitis. 

Symptoms. — Nasal  obstruction  on  the  affeeteil  side  may  have  existed 
for  many  years.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nostril  frequently  occurs,  and  may 
be  dangerously  abundant.  The  growth  does  not  erode  the  neighboring 
tissues,  although  it  may  completely  fill  the  lumen  of  the  naris.  Some  of  the 
cases  reported  have  been  of  rapid  growth,  and  yet  apparently  benign. 

Examination  shows  a  rounded  growth  with  a  somewhat  irregular  surface 
of  a  bright- red  or  dark-purple  appearance.  It  may  be  abraded  in  places, 
and  when  probed  bleed  easily.  It  is  more  or  less  movable,  according  to  its 
size  and  the  thickness  of  its  pedicle.  It  is  usually  attache<l  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  septum. 

Progrnosis. — If  the  growth  is  shown  to  have  no  malignant  elements, 
the  prognosis  is  good.  Removal  is  comparatively  easy,  and  recurrence  is 
very  exceptional. 

Treatment. — The  galva no-cautery  snare,  armed  with  an  irido-platinum- 
wire  loop,  is  the  instrument  of  choice.  Jarvis's  original  snare  may  be  used 
and  the  steel-wire  loop  slowly  tightened,  sometimes  using  several  hours  in 
the  process.  A  rapid  cutting-operation  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by 
severe  hemorrhage,  and  this  may  occur  after  any  operation  with  the  wire,  how- 
ever slow.  For  slight  oozing  the  g.ilvano-<»auterv  is  sometimes  efficacious. 
Firm  j)acking  with  strips  of  iodoform  or  borated  gauze  should  be  employed 
in  obstinate  cases,  and  pressure  exerted  agjiinst  the  a  la  from  the  outside,  since 
the  site  of  tlie  growth  is  usually  far  enough  forward  for  this  simple  pro- 
cedure to  avail. 

Pibroma. — While  it  occasionally  occurs  in  and  about  the  naso-pharynx, 
fibroma  springing  from  the  nasid  structures  is  exceedingly  rare. 

ihw  reported  by  Dr.  diaries  H.  Knight^  I  had  the  ])rivilege  of  examin- 
ing microscopically  (Fig.  625).  It  was  a  smooth  movable  growth,  attachcni 
to  the  j)ostcrior  end  of  the  middle  turbinal  body,  and  wjis  darker  in  coh)r 
than  the  average  edematous  polyp.  Microscopically  it  was  seen  to  be  covered 
by  columnar  cj)ithclium,  and  was  made  up  exclusively  of  homogeneous  bun- 
dles of  curling  elastic  fibers.  Its  removal  by  the  cold  snare  w^as  easily  per- 
fi>rm(Ml  and  j>roduccd  no  hemorrhage.  There  was  no  recurrence.  A  number 
of  cases  have  been  collected  from  literature  by  Bosworth,^  Casselberry  and 
others  ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  reports  leaves  one  in  considerable  doul)t  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  histological  diagnosis  or  of  their  intranasjd  origin.  Even 
the  case  referred  to  here  as  of  undoubted  histological  character  and  spring- 

'  ManhtiUin  Hospital  R*'pf)rti<y  Jan.,  1895.  '  B(>RWorth  :  DU.  of  Sosc  and  Throat, 


Fig.  625.— C.  H.  Ktiigbt'fl  caee  of  niuial  fibroma. 


itig  from  an  intnvnasiil  stnietiire,  liiight  be  more  conveniently  considered  under 
the  lieadiiijLT  of  iiu^o-piiMryo^eal  growtli?^.^ 

Fibroma  Papillare  or  Papilloma.— Ten  t»r  a  dozen  undoubted  cases, 
and  j>n»bably  a  few  more,  liave  been  iT[>nrted,  but  some  confusion  exists  as  to 
their  identity  ;  the  same  name  havinjr  intn  driven  Uy  Hojuoan  "  and  nianv  of 
tfie  (ieroian,^  iu  the  papillary  iiypertruphies  of  the  oassil  miieous  iik  iui»rane, 
which  occur  so  frcciucntly  in  tht:  rejE^iuns  of  erectile  cavernous  tissue.  True 
j)apiilonia  is  made  op  of  epitlielial  cells 
supported  by  a  delicate  framework  of 
new  cnnneetivc  tissue,  rishi^  on  the  sur- 
face as  pa  pi  I  hi*  :md  dippiii^^  into  the  nn- 
derlyint;  stroma  as  diijitationf^.  They 
p'ow  principally  by  the  [^roliferathm 
f>f  epithelial  structure.  Tiiey  occur  in 
the  nose,  either  as  soft  peduneuiatcd 
masses  or  as  hard  warts  on  tfie  ante- 
rior portions  of  the  scpttuo.  The  soil 
growths  also  occur  an  tUv  Hoor  of  the 
nose  and  on  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  tixterna!  wall*  80  constantly  is 
this  the  rule  in  those  cases  which  have 
bt^en  examined  and  pntperly  classiHed, 
that  any  papillary  ;^^rowth  seen  to  be 
springintr  from  other  localities  or  r<.^ 
ported  without  micr«>sco|ucal  j>r(>t*f  as 

having  l)een  fouufl  elsewhere  in  the  nose,  may  he  regarded  as  pro1uil>ly  not 
a  papillary  tibronia.  Exactly  such  a  growth  as  figiire<l  in  Zuckerkandl's 
*' Anatomy  of  the  Nasal  Fossfe*^ — springing  from  the  mid<lle  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  inferittr  tin^biual — I  once  examined  and  found  to  be  a  papil- 
lary hyjiertrt^phy.' 

True  papilb>m:ita  of  the  scjitum  have  V>een  observwl  at  all  ages.  J  have 
examiueil  (»ne  fvr  l>n  Arrowsmith  of  Brooklyn  coming  from  the  nasal  fossa 
of  a  child  of  fi\x\  and  Sjinti  has  reported  one  in  a  man  of  eighty-four.  8ex 
seems  to  liave  no  intluenee. 

They  are  usually  of  slow^  growth  and  |»ainless,  but  sometimes  bleed 
easily.  They  cans**  niisal  obstrurtion  and  liave  a  valve-like  action  on  the 
respired  air,  as  in  tJic  cas<'  of  the  nrdinary  p(JyjK  They  liave  a  vascular 
fungous  liMik  and  are  freely  movable.  Hemorrhage  on  removal  may  be 
abundant,  but  is  easily  eontr4jlled.     They  <Io  not  tend  in  re<'ur. 

^  Bo«wortfi»  hy  Haying  ttiat  nU  mi&tJ-pluirvngeal  fibmmaui  spring  (n>m  tlie  iKisiilar  process 
of  til*?  occif)itiil  or  the  b^dy  of  tbr-  *iphenoirl  bone^  excbitk'h  all  of  tlinse  wtione  origin  h  in  the 
immediate  viciniiy,  jiM  within  iht*  choanii".  Tbejsc  he  evidently  ujclncleji  smifni^  the  iiJUsal 
griiwths,  since  \w  ret'trs  tn  41  rases  in  lilersitiire,  muH  "*f  vvhii  b  ^■cen]l  lo  Isavt  had  nil  the  char- 
Scterislicw  itf  the  naH<i-j>haryntrL*at  iirtjwib  ami  sfune  probably  sprung  in  reulity  from  behind  the 
choaneE?^  fnrmini;  sei-onitarA-  aUiit bnients  within  the  ivose,  Stsiekensrie,  on  the  other  band,  flve^ 
a  m<»re  liheral  interpretulion  to  the  terrn  luiso-phnryiigeal  Hbroniii^  and  ineludes  tbosii  which 
Hpring  from  the  iniaiediiite  vieiaity  of  the  njL'io-pharyiix  uiid  present  the  same  or  iienrly  the 
fame  <diiiieal  features.  Tbu>  it  roniej*  that  hi'  ia  able  lo  report  but  one  ciise  of  bis  own  of  nawil 
fibroma  and  to  r^for  to  very  few  in  litenitiire.  The  ni>e  of  Dr.  Kiiiphl  sprang  from  the 
^►nsterior  end  of  the  middle  hirbiiial  b(»dy  and  pmjeeted  into  the  niir*<>-jdjarynx.  So  that 
nearly  all  trye  tihrortiala  hnve  their  origin  on  or  in  the  inmiediate  vieinity  of  the  roof  of  the 
noso-pbarynx  ;  and  abjudiUely  none  oirnr  in  the  anterior  psirt  of  the  nasal  fniyia\  This  h 
eitmctly  wlmt  we  sb<«ny  expcH^t.  when  we  r^^^inember  that  (}ie  fibroiiK  sheet  at  the  rortf  of  the 
pharyTix  spreswls  out  JateraUy  upon  the  pterygoid  phites,  and  anteriorly  for  Home  little  dis- 
tance alon^'  the  roof  of  the  nose,  and  on  the  romer  and  ] nosier ior  snrlaet^  of  the  upper  turbin- 
ated bones.  '  \'irchr>w'8  Arekit,  93.  1883^  p,  213. 

*  X   }\  Mid.  Jounml,  Oet.  13,  1894  (Dr.  KichanlV  case). 
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Tliti  ft>ll(jvviij|T  referenet\s  will  be  found  to  inolmlc  in^arly  all  the  reports 
of  triR*  papillyiiiata  up  to  August,  181*6,  though  some  of  these*  are  of  doubt- 
ful cljurufter : 


Michel :  KmnkhdUn  der  Na^nhiihU  (TrujiHlated  by  Shurly,  p.  72). 

ZiU'kerkaiidl  :  Atifitomir  f/tr  NuM-nhfikk,  1882»  p,  7*^. 

Aysaguer:   AtuntkH  th»  Mahidit:^  de  POrei/fe,  Niiv.  18S**),  p.  335. 

Burl  in  :  *V/.  Barikfjittmew's  Hwpitai  lieparh,  IHS^.  p.  150. 

Verneiiil :  liti//.  et  Men,  de  In  Soel^fr  tie  ( 'fiimrf/itde  /'am,  No,  12, 18fi6,  p.  658. 

Bf>n.s-Ooljeri :  Rf^vne  de  Ijinjafjolfigk,  1889,  jk  151. 

Ouzzolifni:  RrrtJifti  tUnka  tt  Tvnjpetitictt^  ^o.  2,  Feb.,  18S7,  p.  75. 

Mulhall :    7*1' fins.  Afner,  Lttrtpn).  Aitsft.^  1890, 

8uiiti:   Tft€  Uiucf'f,  Dec.  8,'lS!>4. 

Wright:    TranM,  Affit'r.  ijinjufj,  Ai^i^u.^  1895, 

Mackenzie  (G.  Hunter) :  L'tttcrt,  Aug.  15,  1896. 


Treatment, — Removal  by  the  snare  ain  usually  be  accomplished  with- 
out niucli  licmorrliage.  As  the  growths  arc  situntwl  iu  the  auterlur  part  of 
the  nose,   l)iceding,  if  it  occurs   uniy  be  ciisily  eoutrolled. 

Bony  cysts  of  the  nose  arc  of  rutHleiTitcly  nirc  occurrence.  They  are 
found  in  tljc  anterior  end  <d'  the  urnhlle  turbinated  bnne,  and  may  contaiu 
only  air  or  a  yellow  viscid   Huid  ur  pus. 

Pathology .^ — The  middle  turl>inated  l)Oue  is  considerably  cnlargcHl  Tinte- 
riorly,  and  is  covered  l>y  hyjjertropbicd  and  usually  etieinattius  mucous  mem- 
brane.     Edematous  polypi  are  iVetpicut  complicatious. 

Microscopical  examination  uf  the  Ik  my  wall  jnust  be  made  after  de- 
calcification. Scctiuus  are  then  cut,  and  it  will  be  sei^n  that  the  eyst-etivity, 
which  may  be  as  large  tis  a  elierry,  is  lined  l>y  a  scanty  stroma  witfifuit 
glands  or  many  blomUvessels  and  by  cidumnar  ciliated  epithelium .     The 


Fro,  eM.— eectjnn  of  bony  cyst :  B.  \mni?  \  HK  Hnwghip'ft  laeunie  with  new  connective  linue  und  blood 
Teui^ls ;  t r,  dilated  eirUhftinl  lining  nf  fyit-oftvlly  ;  St,  aurfkce  epitheliuxu  ;  g,  ^lAnd*. 

hony  tKsmie  itself  is  wsecn  to  he  in  a  cfmdition  nf  hypiTpIastic  and  rare- 
tying  inH:munatiou,  witli  the  furmatitm  iif  new  bone-tis^ue  and  tlie  ab^w^rp- 
tion  of  <»hl  and  new  bfm<\  11ns  is  rarried  ou  by  means  of  osteoblasts  and 
ostef>rIast^  and  the  ibrmati*)u  of  Howsliip  lacuna\'  There  are  lakes,  or  rather 
gulfs  aud  bavs,  of  new  connective  tissue,  which  nourish  tlie  t>eeuliar  culmidal 
cells  which  line  their  shore,  aud   whir-b   have  the   power  nf  secreting  and 


Fly.  627.— Seetioij  of  bony  wall  of  cysL  shim  ins  a  ilowflhip  liiffuna  vvitli  its  marginal  osteoeliis^ts  {Oe) 
Ik? low,  and  the  {MtcobloiU^  {Ol**)  oti  tUe  roQvexity  of  ibe  bony  iamella. 

naso-pharyngeal  fihronKi,  tlio  ninrked  influence  of  ftex  on  morbid  prooosi?es 
in  the  nose,  I  am  not  aware  that  these  ey^ts  linve  been  re|Kirted  as  exit^tinj:: 
in  any  other  locality  in  the  nose  than  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  tur- 
binated b(jne. 

SymptomB, — Pain  with  fre<|nent  exacerbations  is  the  prominent  ^ymji- 
timi  in  these  cases.  Nasal  obstruction  also  exists,  but  may  nut  be  tnmiplete : 
at  times  it  is  the  only  symptuin  present.  As  the  patient  nearly  always  has 
edeniatons  pi^lypi  in  the  mine  nostril,  the  symptoms  depend  SiHuewliat  on 
that  eonditiou.     These  symptoms  have  nsnally  extended  ovc*r  many  years. 

Examination  after  removal  of  prtijectinir  l»olypi  shows  a  rouuth-fl  resist- 
ing mass  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  middh^  turbinated  bone,  a  part  of  wliich 
it  forms,  pressing:  firmly  against  the  septum  and  sometimes  causing  a  marked 
deviation  of  it.  The  feeling  imiwii-tcd  to  a  probe  conclusively  shows  that  the 
ma«s  is  made  up  of  bone. 

Etiology,— From  what  has  ])receded,  the  inference  is  pretty  clear  that  we 
have  here  a  path(jlogieal  condition  wliich  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. This,  be^i ruling  in  the  mncusji,  results  in  the  tnrniation  of  edematous 
jiolypi,  as  fX[>tain*:<l  under  that  heading.  The  intlanuuatory  prt>ccss  is  in 
time  transmitted  to  the  underlying  periosteum  and  bunc,  au<l  we  have  then 
the  condition  of  hypernntrition  which  causes  the  growth  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture. This  we  should  expect  to  result  in  the  jku'ous  formation  <il (starved  in 
other  hypcrjjlastir  bo ue-j processes,  and  this  we  frequently  see  in  dried  s]>eci- 
meus  of  the  middle  turbinated.  Sinpe  there  is  mu**ous  n*embrane  lining  the 
w^alls  of  tliese  cysts  pmvicli'd  with  mlumnar  ciliated  epithelium,  wc  must 
presume  that  communication  has  existe<l  at  some  time  witli  the  external  sur- 
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face.  The  demonstratiou  of  the  proliferative  bone-: 
of  these  cysts  shows  pretty  clearly  the  method  of  < 
spaces  of  what  were  originally  small  cavities.  Their  i 
ethmoidal  labyrinth  may  have  closed  before  the  end 
ment,  or  it  may  have  existed  prior  to  inflammatory 
closed  by  them,  or  the  communication  may  still  ex 
Berens  of  New  York  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  a 
enlargement  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinj 
communication  was  wide  and  direct. 

Treatment. — The  steel- wire  snare  may  be  used 
outgrowths.  If  they  are  too  resistant  or  too  firmly  w 
turn  to  allow  the  use  of  this  instrument,  a  perforation 
cavity  with  a  dental  burr  or  trephine  and  the  bony  wa 
meal  with  rongeur  forceps.  Hemorrhage  may  be  c 
may  be  considerable  inflammatory  reaction.  When, 
there  are  carious  bone  and  edematous  polypi,  curetting 


Literature  op  Bony  Cysts  of  the 

Zuckerkandl :  Norm,  and  Path.  Anatomie  der  NaaenhShle, 

Stieda :  "  Inaug.  Dissertation,"  Rostock,  1895. 

Glasmacher:  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.y  No.  36. 

Beyer :  Internal.  Cenlralb.  f.  Laryngologies  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  N 

ScnaflTer :  Erfnhrungen  in  der  Rhin.  und  Laryng.^  Wiesba^ 

McBride :  **  Diseases  of  Tliroat,  Nose,  and  fear,"  origins 
Journ.,  Dec,  1888,  p.  304. 

Schmiegelow:  Kevue  de  I^aryngologi^y  etc..  No.  10,  1890. 

B.  Frankel :  BerL  klin.  Woch.,  No.  22,  p.  498,  1890. 

P.  Hegeman :  Ibid. 

Chas.  H.  Knight:  Trans.  Amer.  Laryng.  Assn.,  1891;  N 
1892. 

Stieda :  Archiv  f.  Laryn.  und  Rhin.,  Bd.  3,  No.  3,  1895. 

Wagnier:  Rev.  de  LaryngoL,  etc.,  No.  22,  1895. 

Castafieda:  Archivos  Latinos  de  Rinologia^  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Macdoiisild  :   Lancet,  Juno  20,  1891. 

Zwillinjrer:   Wener  klin.  Woch.,  No.  19,  1891. 

Wright :  .V.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  June  27,  1890. 

Cysts  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  s 
omata,  are  occasionally  reported.  They  are  always, 
ori|]^in,  resulting  from  the  excessive  dilatation  of  glan 
or  tissue. 

Osteoma  and  chondroma  have  both  been  repoi 
the  nose.  They  are  of  exceeding  rarity,  and  are  not 
the  very  eoininon  exostoses  and  eeehondroses  of  the  s< 

As  has  been  intimated,  true  tumors — /.  e.,  circun 
due  to  inflammation — are  rare  in  the  nose,  and  in  my 
tumors  are  nuieli  more  rare  tlian  malignant  growths, 
cult,  liow(?ver,  to  gjiin  any  i(h*a  of  tliis  from  rhinol 
sorts  of  inrtannnatory  plienomena  are  elassiHed  as  tun 
not  speak  of  true  myxoma  of  tlie  nose,  because  out 
tions  of  ")()  or  (>()  sj>(»cimens  of  mucous  |M)Iypi  examiui 
many  more  nasal  neophisms  seen  and  operated  on  c 
observed  a  nasal  growth  that  was  ])hiinly  a  true  myx 
a  cas<»  re]K)rt(Hl  in  literature,  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  ; 
cism  from  the  data  given  or  from  insufficiency  of  da 
probable  that  such  true  tumors  do  occasionally  grow  ii 
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AdenOMa  is  sat*!  to  \m  a  beuign  trrowth  ;  but  it  in  ho  frwuicntly  com- 
bined witli  farciiiiKHiitoii;,  or  .saivomatuu^s  t^'Ieiiieiits,  and  it  is  said,  even  when 
pure,  tfi  degenerate  wo  frequently  into  muligiianey,  that  it.s  oeeurrenee  in  any 
strnetiire  is  to  he  looked  ujujn  witli  snspieiuii  as  to  its  benign  <:linraeter.  Pure 
adenuma  (Fig*  t>2H)  in  the  nose  i^  ahuoit  niiknown,  altliough  hyperlrophy  of 
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PlO.  e2a.— Ad  tin  3  urn  i^i  iUv  iKwit:. 

the  glandular  strnetures  of  the  mucosa  is  oct-asionalty  .'^een  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  ijuestion  of  its  iiitlanniiatory  origin  may  well  be  rai?>ed,  A 
tj'pieal  adenoma  is  made  up  of  epithelial  eells  so  arranged  as  to  form  craivo- 
Intifjus  and  tubules  more  or  less  resrmliliu^  ^land-strueture.  Indeed^  it 
usually  springs  from  the  <j^laufiular  eel  Is  t*f  various  ortrans.  There  is  verv 
scanty  ecaiuective  tissue,  round  eel  Is,  ami  liluod-vi-ssels.  I  Jjave  in  my  pos- 
session seetious  of  a  nasal  tumor,  in  piuiions  t»f  whieh,  at  least,  pin^e  adeno- 
matous structnrt'  may  be  observe*h  Tlie  ease  was  under  tlie  i-jire  of  I)r, 
Thomas  J.  Harris*  at  tlie  Mauhattau  Eye  atul  Ear  Hospital,  and  to  liini  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  history  : 

"Tlie  jmlient,  Mr.  C,  is  sfveuty-five  yeari^  oIe],  xmA  lins  htH^n  umkT  niy  care  sonif 
eiirlitceii  EMUjtfis,  When  ho  first  eame  to  tUe  hfisjiitjil  in  NuveinlMT,  l-Sli'j,  ho  wa-«?  a 
most  |iitifiil  oliject.  There  was  total  oerlusinn  of  the  nnres,  with  iioieo-pus  con.Htantly 
dripping  from  thnii.  They  were  filled  with  masses  i>f  tumors  prosviitiiig  all  the  ap|)ear- 
aaci*fl  of  the  comnimi  pelatinims  piilypi.  By  wnure  and  curette  in  ii  nuail>er  of  o]K*ra- 
tion»  I  removed  everytliitig,  mtikio;;  a  diagnrwis  (fnim  rej^eated  reeurrene<^)  of  myxo- 
sareoout.  For  nearly  a  ye;ir,  with  riL"ca>!ional  gentle  eiirettin^'»  the  nares  remained  elewr. 
His  appetite  returned  and  he  fironouneed  liimst  It^  cured.  In  Xovend>er;  IMH,  exctph* 
thill mrw  (left  eye)  ajifiean^d  with  constant  pain.  I  then  supposed  that  the  ethmoid 
ftinases  had  l>een  invaded  Juit  nn  aeeonnt  of  liis  aire  determined  tn  ato  aii>t  no  nperatiivn. 
The  rjoj«e  still  remained  eomfmratively  tree.  Some  two  weeLs  airn  the  miiss  whieli  I  sent 
you  suddenly  ajipeared.  This  I  renntved  witli  the  cohl  s!iare.  and  eoasidernlde  heujnr- 
rhaire  frdlowed*  The  maeroscopieal  appearaneeM  ot"  the  tissue  had  Jong  since  changed, 
ami  it  now  shows  tdiicIi  neerosis.  lis  juali^nnuiey  has  certainly  very  mui^U  iucrea^ed  in 
the  ♦•itOiteen  mojiths  in  whieh  I  have  ohi^ervi'^l  the  ease/' 

This  patient,  I>r;  Harri.s  informed  nte,  lived  nntil  the  following  summer 
(1HJ>5).  llie  e;i'enter  part  of  the  H'etioiis  of  the  Tna?^s  wvvv  taken  ir|>  wit!i 
convotntions  and  iiivohiti<jns  of  glandular  epitheliinn.  Tht*  layet*s  of  ejdthe- 
liiini  were  never  nnire  tfian  two  or  three  deep,  and  were  supported  by  a  frame- 
work of  new  eoinieetive  tissue. 

In  the  fMjrtion  of  the  growth  sent  me,  from  whieh  tlie  section  shown  in 
Fig.  628  was  made,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  fdainly  j^areomatons  tifij^ue ;  hut 
there  are  extensive  areas  of  round  and  spindle-eells  whieli,  although  they 
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more  closely  resemble  the  granulation-tissue  of  inflammation,  niay  be  of  a 
sarcomatous  nature.  Moreover,  the  clinical  history  plainly  shows  that  the 
growth,  at  least  in  its  later  stages,  was  of  a  malignant  character.  By  a  coin- 
cidence, such  as  so  strangely  and  so  often  occurs  in  clinical  work,  a  similar 
instance  of  an  adenoma — this  time,  however,  plainly  showing  sarcomatous 
tissue — came  under  Dr.  Harris's  observation  shortly  after  the  first  case. 

Dr.  Bosworth  says  that  he  has  been  able  to  find  in  literature  the  reports 
of  only  a  very  few  cases,  and  even  in  these  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  unmixed  character  of  the  growth.  Not  only  does  it  have  on  the  one 
hand  a  puzzling  resemblance  and  a  close  relation  to  glandular  hypertrophy, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  epitheliomatous 
appearances — the  so-called  tubular  or  adeno-carcinoma. 

Papillary  Bpithelioma  (S^ottenkrebs). — Closely  allied  to  adenoma, 
if  not  identical  with  it,  is  a  rare  nasal  growth  which  Billroth,*  who  reported 
2  cases,  called  "  Zottenkrebs.''  Michel,^  Hopman,^  Zarniko,*  and  Kiesel- 
bach*  have  each  reported  a  case. 

The  last  named  called  it  a  papillary  epithelioma.  It  is  a  benign  growth, 
as  a  rule,  and  resembles  a  papilloma.     In  Fig.  629  will  be  seen  the  drawing 


Fig.  O'jy.— I'upillary  epithelioma  of  the  nose. 


of  a  slide  sent  me  by  Dr.  Hinkel  of  Buffalo.  It  came  from  a  tumor  which 
occurred  on  the  middle  turhinal  of  a  woman.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  it  is 
made  up  of  convolutions  and  involutions  of  columnar  epithelium  supported 
by  a  framework  of  fibrous  tissue  infiltrated  with  round  c^Us.  It  forms  a 
villous  surface  like  a  papilloma,  hut  differs  from  it  in  that  the  layers  of 
e})ithelial  cells  are  not  thickened  and  do  not  dip  into  the  stroma.  Then 
is  no  infiltration  of  tissues  nor  coneentric  epithelial  nest- format i(m  in  the 
tissu(?s,  as  in  cancer.  In  one  of  Billroth's  eases  it  had  existed  for  eleven 
years,  and  in  Ki(*selbaeh's  ease  he  had  removed  su(;eessive  portions  of  the 
jrroNvtii  for  a  period  of  six  years.  In  tiie  eases  of  Zarniko,  Kieselbach,  and 
Iliiiker'  it  lias  been  rejK)rted  as  occurring  on  the  middle  turbinal.  In 
Zarniko's  ease  it  was  combined  with  edematous  growths. 

From   tlie  history  of  Verneuirs  ease,  which   I   have  placed  among  the 


'   J\}trr  dm  B(tn  tier  Srhleimj>oli/p. 
^  Virchow's  ArchiVf  \U\.  {K\,  p.  •j:>4. 
^  Virrhow's  ArchiVj  lid.  132,  p.  :i71. 


'  Pit'  Kmnkhriten  der  XtiKmhohle^  etc. 

♦  Virchow's  Archiv,  IW.  128,  p.  132. 

•  llinkel,  Trans.  Amer.  Laryng.  A$3ni.^  1898. 
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pa[MlIomata  Uocatjse  it  was  so  rejiorted,  we  may  conjectore  that  it  wa^s  pos- 
sibly aljso  of  X\\h  nature.     OthtTwise  it   is  a  imi(|Ue  case  of  papilloma. 

Sarcoma,  in  my  expei-icnco,  is  the  most  common  tumtjr  of  the  nasal 
fussa%  if  we  exetude  those  henign  neoplasms  whieh  are  the  result  of  the 
various  forms  of  ehninie  iiiJlammuti*>n  or  rlireetly  eonnecled  with  ihem. 
This,  however*  I  am  aware,  does  not  eoin<'ide  with  tlie  statements  of  those 
who  have  had  larger  experienr^e  and  perljaps  wider  He  Ids  of  observation. 
The  diserepancy,  as  intimated  above,  is  evidently,  iiowever,  one  of  patho- 
logical nonn-nelature. 

I'his  is  not  the  place  for  an  extended  description  fd"  the  histology  of 
sarcoma,  which  in  the  nose  presents  no  eharaeteristies  in  distinguish  tt  from 
sarcoma  elsewhere  in  the  body,  I>r.  Jiosworth  ■  has  given  abstracts  of  the 
histories  iif  41   jwitients  with  sarcoma  of  the  nose. 

Newman,  in  his  excellent  montigmph  on  **  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat,"  gives  the  histiiiy  of  **i  ciuses  of  sarcoma  and  2  of  cjircinoma  of 
the  nosCy  as  well  as  a  complete  bibliogra|>hy  of  the  subject.  His  table  of 
ages  at  whicli  sarcoma  occurs  is  given  as  ibllows  : 

Below  10  vear^      , ,    .    .    <►  per  oeot 

1(1  tn  ii(i 19        ** 

m  "  :iifc  .  ,    ,    .    .    8 

30  *'  4U  .  .   .    9       '' 

40  "  5(»  .    .    .  30       *' 

50  '*  m .    .  S       " 

m  ''  70  .  y 

Above  70    . .    2 

I  have  in  my  collection  micrtjscopieul  sections  of  two  specimens  sent  me 
by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Harris  of  New  York — ^one  (if  adeno-sarcoinaj  the  other 
of  augiosareoma  (Fig.  631),  also  a  specimen  of  endothelial  sarcoma  {Fig, 

f:  ./'  .    ■*;*>   ,'■•'•«■■-• 


n 


liu.  w       i...  .  ...  lial  saFrcima  nf  the  sciitiim. 


Kiii  *vU,— Aiijfio-fiarcomii  of  the  sejitura. 


630),  fmm  Dr.  F.  W.  Hopkins  of  Springtield,  ilass.,  and  one  of  alveolar 
sarcoma,  fri>m  Dr.  W.  P,  Branih^gee  of  New  York,  ({(lugnenheim  and 
Hilary,'  Dan  sac;''  and  Knt/enstein  *  have  reported  /)  others.  This  makes  53 
eases  in  all,  from   which  certain  f-icts  are  apparent, 

It  is  difficult  to  asecTtain  what  form  <4'  sarcnma  has  be<'n  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  nose,  as  the  nomenclature  in  the  reports  varies  so. 
All  firrms  seem  to  have  been  noted,  the  round -celled  variety  j)erhaps  more 
frequently. 

As  to  age,  15  of  them  were  between  forty  and  fifty,  11  were  over  fifty, 


*  DUfoa^x  of  the  No«e  and  Tht^tat, 

*  IbifL,  189a. 


•^  Ativfths  ihM  Afnladies  dt  F  Ore  ilk,  1893. 
*Jhid.,  1891. 
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and  17  were  under  forty  years  of  age.  Of  those  in  whom  sex  was  mentioned, 
29  were  women,  24  were  men.  The  right  side  of  the  nose  was  affected  15 
times  and  the  left  side  9  times. 

Etiologry. — This  is  entirely  unknown.  Too  many  people  have  chronic 
r.hinitis  to  permit  us  to  state  that  nasal  catarrh  is  a  predisposing  factor. 
Injury  is  too  infrequent  an  incident  in  the  clinical  history  to  allow  us  to  look 
on  it  as  an  exciting  cause.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  middle  life,  when, 
as  a  rule,  over-nutrition  of  cell-life  has  ceased  and  before  degeneration- 
changes  have  set  in. 

It  may  be  well  again  to  say  that  convincing  evidence  of  sarcomatous 
degeneration  in  benign  tumors  or  in  inflammatory  neoplasms  of  the  nose  is 
lacking.  None  of  the  cases  of  such  asserted  malignant  transformation  are 
free  from  the  reproach  of  insufficient  observation  or  incomplete  examination. 
Surfa(»e  appearances  and  the  early  clinical  history  are  not  criteria  of  histo- 
logical structure.  The  possibility  of  such  transformation,  however,  cannot 
be  denied. 

Symptoms. — Unremittent  and  increasing  unilateral  nasal  obstruction, 
accompanied  often  by  repeated  epistaxis,  is  the  initial  sign  of  malignant 
nasal  disease.  The  patient  soon  complains  of  pain,  referred  to  the  brow  or 
temple.  At  first  a  watery,  then  a  sanious  muco-purulent,  discharge  comes 
from  one  or  both  nostrils.  Photophobia  and  epiphora  on  the  affected  side 
are  usually  present,  and  there  may  be  affection  of  the  vision  from  pressure  on 
the  optic  nerve.  The  general  health  is  at  first  but  slightly  affected.  As  the 
tumor  grows,  pain  and  loss  of  appetite,  sleepless  nights,  frequent  epistaxis, 
the  nauseous  odor  and  the  mental  distress  cause  rapid  loss  of  strength  and 
flesh,  making  an  unmistakable  picture  of  human  misery.  Exophthalmos,  the 
widening  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  (the  so-culled  "  frog-face  "),  edema  and 
discoloration  of  the  face  are  the  external  evidences  of  the  disease. 

Examination  at  an  early  stage  may  reveal  implantation  of  the  growth 
at  any  point  in  the  nasal  chambers.  It  may  be  a  smooth,  somewhat  resilient 
growth  ;  but  it  is  usually,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  a  friable  fungous 
mass,  bleeding  easily  when  touched.  Portions  of  it  are  apt  to  be  edematous, 
and  it  may  have  every  appearance  of  the  ordinary  nasal  ]H>lyp,  but  the  color 
is  apt  to  be  darker.  It  is  evidently  more  vascular,  and  it  may  not  he  at  the 
usual  site  of  origin  of  the  ordinary  j)olypus.  The  growth  soon  reaches  such 
a  size  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  its  origin.  The  nasjjl  cavity  is  filleil, 
and  it  encroaches  upon  and  fills  the  naso-pharvnx.  It  may  grow  into  the 
antrum.  It  soon  projects  from  the  nostril  anteriorly.  It  may  grow  upwanl, 
absorl)ing  the  cribriform  plate  and  causing  death  ;  or  it  may  grow  downward, 
pushing  down  the  soft  palate  or  eroding  the  bony  nasal  floor.  Cervical 
glands  at  the  nngle  of  the  jaw  are  usually  not  involved  until  a  late  stagt*  of 
the  disease,  when  the  diagnosis  is  tolerably  clear. 

Diagrnosis. — The  patient  usually  does  not  present  himself  until  it  is  jier- 
fectly  evident  that  we  have  a  malignant  growth  t^)  deal  with,  but  some  cases 
have  been  reported  as  seen  in  their  earliest  stages.  Its  vas(Mdarity  or  its  lack 
of  transparcMK^y,  its  unusual  implantation,  its  proneness  to  considerable  hem- 
orrhage, or  its  appearing  as  a  single  growth,  may  arouse  suspicion  that  it  is 
not  an  ordinary  edematous  polypus.  Its  ]>rompt  extirpation  and  micros<'op- 
icid  examination  should  follow.  If  the  microscope  should  reveal  the  ap|K»ar- 
ances  of  a  round-celled  sarcoma,  the  clinical  observer  must  not  unreservedly 
accept  the  diagnosis,  however  skilled  a  niicroscopist  may  have  made  it.  The 
vigorous  administraticm  of  the  iodid  of  potash  combined  with  mercury  may 
disprove  the  most  j)ositive  assertion  of  tlie  pathologist  and  the  most  careful 
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diagnosis  of  the  clinician.  The  other  forms  of  sarcoma^  however,  do  not  so 
much  resemble  the  granulation-tissue  of  syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  From  the 
vascular  growths  of  the  septum,  the  so-called  bleeding  polypi  or  angiomata, 
sarcoma  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  more  rapid  growth  and  by  its  greater 
friability  and  tendency  to  bleed  on  slight  provocation.  A  sarcoma  of  the 
septum  in  its  early  stages  may,  however,  closely  resemble  these  vascular 
growths  both  in  structure  and  general  appearance. 

Progrnosis  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  elements,  the  situa- 
tion, involvement  of  parts,  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  the  character  oi  the  trouble  is  recognized  and  the  proper  treatment 
instituted.  Mingled  with  fibrous,  vascular,  or  glandular  hyperplasia,  prompt 
and  thorough  eradication  may  result  in  cure,  or  at  least  in  indefinitely  putting 
off  recurrence.  Frequent  recurrences  do  not  necessarily  make  the  case  hope- 
less. It  should  be  carefully  watched  and  new  growths  promptly  and  thoroughly 
removed.  When  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  it  may  easily  have 
involved  intricate  and  vital  structures,  rendering  complete  removal  impos- 
sible. Wherever  it  may  be  attached,  no  operation  should  be  attempted  that 
does  not  hold  out  a  chance  of  complete  removal.  Any  incomplete  operative 
measures  will  only  accelerate  the  growth  and  render  the  patient^s  doom  more 
certain. 

Treatment.^ — When  the  growth  is  circumscribed  or  has  a  pedicle,  re- 
moval by  the  hot  or  cold  snare  and  subsequent  curetting  of  its  base  may  be 
efficient.  Application  of  caustics,  cauterization,  or  electrolysis  should  be 
avoided.  An  external  operation  may  hold  out  prospects  of  thorough  re- 
moval which  internal  operations  do  not :  if  so,  this  heroic  treatment  should 
be  promptly  adopted. 

Carcmoina  of  the  nose  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Many  of  the  cases 
referred  to  by  Bosworth  are  apparently  not  substantiated  by  a  microscopical 
diagnosis.  Seifert  and  Kahn  picture  one  in  their  histological  atlas,  and  Dr. 
Beaman  Douglas  has  lately  reported  one  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Record, 
Aug.  8, 1896.  The  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  sarcoma, 
from  which  it  must  be  diagnosticated  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  prognosis  is  entirely  bad.  Operation  does  not  lengthen  life  nor,  as 
a  rule,  alleviate  suffering. 
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Benign  neoplasms  of  the  maxillary  sinns  are :  Bmy  cyds,  which 
occur  in  connection  with  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  Edematous  polypi,^  which 
occur  occasionally  as  the  result  of  purulent  inflammation,  but  are  also  fre- 
quently found  at  autopsy,  having  given  no  sign  during  life. 

Cysts  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  also  seen  very  frequently  post- 
mortem. Rarely  thev  fill  the  whole  antrum,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Chas.  H.  Knight.* 

The  suggestion  was  made  many  years  ago  and  adopted  by  Virchow  *  that 
the  cases  of  the  so-called  hydrops  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  were  probably 
of  this  nature.     The  cysts  are,  as  in  the  nose,  of  glandular  origin. 

^  Colej^s  method  of  ti*eatment  by  erysipelatous  streptococcus-serum  is  credited  with  some 
success  in  otherwise  hopeless  selected  cases,  especially  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  wherever 
sitaated. 

'  Zockerkandl,  Normale  und  PcUhologisehe  Anatomic;  Heyman,  Virchow's ^rcAiv,  Bd.  cxliii., 
Heft  1 ;  Frankel,  ArchivfUr  Laiyngoloffky  Bd.  ill.,  Heft  3;  thnochowski,  Jbid. 

*  TVatw.  Amer,  Laryng,  Asan,,  1895.  *  Die  OetekwSUU,  Bd.  i.,  p.  244. 
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Osteoma,  apart  from  the  very  common  exostoses,  is  occasionally  noted 
post-mortem. 

De  Roaldes  has  reported  a  remarkable  case  of  compound  follicular  odon- 
toma of  the  antrum/ 

Malignant  Neoplasms  of  the  Antrum. — Sarcoma  has  frequently 
been  reported  as  primary  in  the  antrum,  and  Schmidt  makes  the  statement 
that  carcinoma  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence.  While  I  have  seen  several 
cases  of  sarcoma  which  presumably  began  in  the  antrum,  I  have  never  seen 
a  carcinoma,  and  I  am  familiar  with  only  one  report  in  general  literature.' 
This  case  is  so  well  authenticated  and  the  history  so  well  reported  by  Dr. 
Reinhard,^  that  an  abstract  of  some  of  the  points  may  be  useful  to  the 
rhinologist  as  illustrating  the  course  of  malignant  disease  in  this  locality. 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  sixty-five.  For  five  years  he  had  suflfered  from 
left-sided  nasal  obstruction,  and  for  one  year  from  unilateral  nasal  suppu- 
ration and  radiating  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  with  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength.  The  anterior  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  having  become 
carious,  the  patient  had  it  removed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  discharge 
of  foul-smelling  pus  through  the  alveolus  into  the  mouth.  The  left  side 
of  the  face  became  somewhat  swollen,  and  the  alveolar  opening  into  the 
antrum  became  larger.  On  using  a  probe  it  ^yas  evident  that  it  did  not 
move  freely  in  the  antrum,  but  was  engaged  in  some  soft  substance.  Fluid 
syringed  in  the  opening  came  out  of  the  hiatus  semilunaris  much  more  quickly 
than  in  simple  empyema  of  the  antrum.  There  were  no  glandular  enlarge- 
ments and  no  eye-symptoms ;  the  patient  receiving  no  benefit  from  constant 
irrigation  of  the  antrum,  a  snare  was  introduced  through  the  alveolar  open- 
ing and  some  of  the  tissue  removed.  A  polyp  was  also  removed  from  that 
side.  Microscopical  examination  showed  the  antral  growth  to  be  carcinoma- 
tous, and  that  the  nasal  polyp  was  a  hypertrophy  of  the  nasal  mucosa.  On 
account  of  the  severe  pain,  excision  of  the  jaw  and  extirpation  of  the  growth, 
which  was  more  extensive  than  expected,  was  performed,  with  at  least  t<»mpo- 
mry  relief  from  all  symptoms.  The  patient  was  discharged  five  months  later 
with  no  recurrence.  A  similar  case  has  been  reported  l)v  Dr.  Wendell 
Phillips.'  I  have  had  the  privilei^e  of  seeing  the  patient  and  examining  the 
specimen. 

This  iUustnites  how  a  malitj^iiant  growth  may  set  up  an  empyema  of  the 
antrum,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  sole  and  primary  trouble.  It  also  shows 
that  the  excision  of  the  jaw  may  be  indicated  and  successfully  performeil  for 
tem|)orary  relief  of  the  symptoms,  which  in  this  case  and  in  all  such  c:ises 
are  unendurable  if  the  operation,  however  severe  and  dangerous,  hohls  out 
any  hope  of  n^licf.  Death  on  the  operating-tiible  may  perhaps  be  considered 
the  most  succ(\ssfnl  outcome  for  the  patient. 

The  neoplasms  of  the  ethmoidal  sinuses  may  be  considered  as 
havin<j:  been  treat(»(l  of  under  the  \\i\\n  of  nasal  neoplasms.  Nearly  all  the 
edematous  polypi  s|)rinir  from  the  nnieosa  of  this  r(»gion,  and  they  may  infil- 
trate the  ethmoidiil  cells  to  such  an  extent  as  to  simulate  malignant  gn)Wths 
by  eausintj:  external  deformity.  The  malignant  growths  of  the  ethmoi<l  are 
inoperable,  an<l   prov(»  rapidly  fatal   by  extension  to  the  cerebral  cavity. 

Neoplasms  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses.— Osteomata  sometimes  '<Kx?ur 

^  Tntns.  Amrr.  lAiryn(j.  .4«kw.,  1s04. 

'^  Voni«Miil  also  reported  a  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  left  maxillary  sinus  in  the  BtJl.dela 
Soci'ttr  '/*'  fin'rniyie  fie  Pan's,   lSS(i.  p.  (loH. 

^  "Kin  Fall  Von  Primaren  Kpithelial  Carcinom  <ler  ()berkieferhr>hle,"  Archr  f.  Laryn- 
golnqit\  Ikl.  ii.,  p.  "I'M). 

*  .Jnnrn    of  L'lnimjftliufy,  J'^lj,  1S9H. 
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in  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  usually  give  rise  to  no  symptoms.  Schmidt*  says 
that  occurring  in  the  nose  they  usually  start  from  the  mucosa  of  the  frontal 
sinus,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  orbital  exostoses.  Cysts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  rare,  but  even  dermoid  cysts  have  been  noted  in  the  frontal 
sinuses  and  in  the  anterior  parts  of  the  nose. 

Edematous  polypi  and  especially  edematous  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  found  in  connection  with  empyema  of  the  sinus,  and  occasion- 
ally without  pus-formation,  as  a  complication  of  a  similar  condition  in  the 
nasal  mucosa. 

Sphenoid  Sinus. — Similar  pathological  conditions  as  to  neoplasms  are 
reported  by  Zuckerkandl  as  having  been  found  in  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  but 
the  diseases  of  these  cavities  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  make 
a  consideration  of  their  neoplasms  profitable  here. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  NASOPHARYNX. 

Naso-pharyngeal  Fibroma. — Naso-pharyngeal  fibroma  is  a  tutoor 
which,  in  many  respects,  presents  pei'uliar  characteristics.  It  is  histologi- 
cally a  benign  growth,  but  owing  to  its  situation  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
which,  if  unrelieved,  are  almost  certain  to  result  in  death  ;  and  it  demands 
operative  treatment  which  the  most  skilled  rhinologist  and  the  most  daring 
surgeon  are  sometimes  unable  to  afford  with  success. 

It  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  males  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  So  marked  is  this  influence  of  age,  that  not  a  few  cases  are  recorded 
of  spontaneous  recession  of  the  grow  th  after  this  period,  affording  in  this 
respect  a  marked  resemblance  to  another  naso-phar}'ngeal  growth — viz., 
lymphoid  hypertrophy  or  adenoid  vegetations. 

It  is  fortunately  tolerably  rare,  and  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  rhinolo- 
gists  to  have  seen  more  than  two  or  three  instances.  Situated  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  at  the  junction  of  the  air-  and  food-paths,  almost  at  the  center  of 
the  skull,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  unlimited  growth,  pressing  upon  and 
absorbing  even  bony  structure,  its  early  recognition  and  its  prompt  and  vig- 
orous treatment  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  patient  and  of  great  difficulty 
to  the  surgeon. 

It  springs  from  the  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  periosteum  which  cover 
the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid.  This  fibrous  tissue  extends  to  some  extent  laterally  down 
to  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  and  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate- 
bone,  as  well  as  on  to  the  posterior  ends  of  the  upper  turbinated  bones  and 
the  vomer.  From  these  situations,  also,  fibroma  occasionally  takes  its  origin. 
Fmm  whatever  source  it  springs,  it  may  contract  adhesions  with  contiguous 
structures  by  inflammatory  processes. 

Histologry- — Its  structure  is  dense,  being  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  between  the  fibers  of  which  "may  be  seen  in  places  areas 
of  round  and  spindle-cells,  which  remind  one  of  sarcoma. 

Btiologry. — Its  more  or  less  sharp  limitation  to  the  age  of  adolescence 
and  the  male  sex  would  seem  to  point  to  some  connection  with  the  cranial 
development,  which  is  so  marked  during  this  period ;  but  it  is  not  an  un- 
known affection  in  the  female  or  before  or  after  the  period  of  ten  to  twenty- 
five,  which  includes  the  great  majority  of  cases.^ 

'  Die  Krankheiten  der  Oberen  LnLftwege,  1894,  p.  506. 

'  See  the  chaptere  devoted  to  it  in  the  works  of  Morell  Mackenzie,  Bosworth,  and  Greville 
Macdonald,  and  Lincoln's  classical  papers,  Trans.  Amer,  Laiyn,  Ann.j  1879  and  1882;  N,  Y. 
Med.  Joum.y  May  26,  1894,  p.  663. 
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Symptoms. — The  initial  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  those  of  post-nasal 
catarrh,  accompanied  by  repeated  and  at  times  grave  epistaxis.  The  evi- 
dences of  post-nasal  obstruction  soon  supervene — the  dead  voice  and  thid^ 
speech  and  difficulty  in  respiration.  Deafness,  more  or  less  marked,  is  pres- 
ent. A  peculiar  condition  of  somnolence  has  been  noted  in  many  cases,  the 
patient  being  often  overtaken  by  sudden  and  irresistible  drowsiness.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  be  akin  in  its  etiology  to  the  aprosexia  from  which  some 
adenoid  cases  suffer.  Later,  pain  and  a  muco-purulent  discharge  may  be 
present.  Pressure  on  the  neighboring  parts  results  in  external  deformity — 
the  separation  of  the  maxillary  bones  and  the  exophthalmos — producing  the 
hideous  aspect  known  as  "  frog-face."  Growth  downward  forms  a  hindranoe 
to  deglutition ;  while  occasionally,  though  rarely,  upward  growth  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  or  by  absorption  of  the  bone  may  cause  cerebral 
symptoms  and  death.  According  to  Greville  Macdonald,^  vomiting  is  some- 
times a  distressing  symptom. 

Examination  with  the  post-nasal  mirror  shows  a  smooth  rounded  mass 
of  a  color  varying  from  pink  to  dark  purple.  Varicose  blood-vessels  may 
be  seen  on  the  sur&ce.  It  may  project  into  the  nasal  fossae  and  be  seen  by 
anterior  inspection.  It  may  grow  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  and 
be  felt  under  the  zygoma.  When  of  moderate  size  its  base  of  implantation 
may  be  seen  ;  but  usually  it  fills  the  post-nasal  space,  and  so  frequently  has 
contracted  adhesions  to  neighboring  parts  that  its  origin  cannot  be  distinctly 
made  out.  It  usually  has  a  broad  base,  but  it  sometimes  has  a  small  one, 
being  pedunculated  and  freely  movable.  This  may  lye  appreciated  by  a 
probe  through  the  nasal  fossse  or  by  the  finger  behind  the  palate.  To  the 
finger  it  has  a  firm  elastic  feeling.  Considerable  care  and  gentleness  must 
be  exercised  in  these  maneuvers,  as  alarming  hemorrhage  is  apt  to  occur. 

Diagrnosis. — The  chief  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  to  distinguish  it  from 
sarcoma.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  place  of  origin,  and  to  some 
extent  the  firm  consistence  of  the  tumor,  may  serve  to  establish  its  nature; 
but  frequently  the  microscope  must  serve  as  the  final  arbiter. 

Progrnosis. — Naso-pharyngeal  fil)roma  is  a  grave  disease  at  best,  but  it 
is  rendered  still  more  so  when  it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  render  an  external 
or  preliminary  operation  necessary.  Left  to  itself,  it  usually  results  in  a 
suffering  death  ;  although  some  cases  are  related  where  spontaneous  cure  has 
taken  place.  When  occurring  near  the  end  of  the  (>eriod  of  liability,  they 
have  been  observed  to  rotroceile  and  even  to  slough  away.  This,  however, 
should  never  be  exjKJcted  or  waited  for  if  operative  procedures  hold  out  any 
hope  of  successful  removal.  The  favorable  cases  are  those  which  present 
themselves  with  a  pedunculated  growth,  and  in  whom  the  whole  naso- 
pharynx is  not  HUcmI  with  it;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  remark, 
their  chances  are  considerably  better  if  at  this  stage  they  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  rhinologist  rather  than  into  those  of  a  general  practitioner  who 
does  not  at  once  recognize  the  character  and  gravity  of  the  case,  or  "of  a 
general  surgeon  who  is  disposed  to  recommend  at  once  an  external  oper- 
ation. 

Treatment. — S(»veral  methods  of  procedure  may  be  adopted.  When  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  growth  can  be  includcnl  in  the  loop,  the  irido-platinum 
wire  of  a  ^alvano-cautery  snare  should  be  used.  Sometimes  the  difficulties 
of  the  tcchnic  are  so  great  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  abandon  this  and 
make  the  attempt  with  the  steel  wire  of  a  cold  snare,  occupying  several 
hours  in  completing  the  removal.     Subsequent  cauterization  of  the  stump 

*  DUefiAfjt  of  (he  Throat  and  Sose, 
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of  the  growth  is  usually  recommended^  but  its  utility  is  open  to  some  doubt. 
Unfortunately  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  this  operation  with  the 
snare  is  impossible.  The  shape  and  broad  attachment  of  the  tumor  is  such 
at  times  that  a  wire  cannot  be  made  to  encircle  the  growth.  Electrolysis 
should  then  be  tried,  more  with  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  size  of  the  mass 
or  altering  its  shape  to  such  an  extent  that  the  snare-operation  is  practicable. 
It  is  sometimes  only  possible  to  remove  it  piecemeal.  Hemorrhage  does  not 
occur  with  the  hot  snare,  and  is  not  uncontrollable  with  the  cold  wire. 
Tamponing  the  post-nasal  space  may  be  necessary,  and  firm  pressure  may  be 
made  with  curved  instruments  against  the  stump. 

Recurrence  is  frequent,  and  a  number  of  operations  may  be  necessary. 
If  the  growth  can  be  kept  in  check  until  the  period  of  immunity  is  reached, 
the  recurrence  may  be  finally  prevented,  and  even  retrocession  in  the  growth 
may  be  expected.  The  other  methods  of  treatment  are  injection  of  various 
substances  into  the  growth.  Lactic  acid  has  been  recently  used  by  Ingals  ^ 
with  great  success.  The  galvano-cautery  electrode  may  also  be  used  to 
advantage  at  times,  but  usually  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  thorough  methods 
of  removal.  Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  the  patient  may  be  submitted  to  the 
risk  of  an  external  operation.  An  operation  for  a  naso-pharyngeal  growth 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  intranasal  maneuvers  is  necessarily  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  dangerous  which  the  general  surgeon  can  undertake ;  and 
statistics  of  the  results  both  in  intranasal  operations  and  in  the  preliminary 
external  operations  seem  to  warrant  the  preference  of  the  best  authorities 
for  the  former,  while  the  latter  procedure  should  be  resorted  to  only  when 
all  other  methods  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  of  no  avail. 

Pibro-tnucous  poljrpi  are  described  by  various  writers  as  partaking 
partly  of  the  character  of  the  pure  fibroma  and  partly  of  that  of  the  edema- 
tous polypus  within  the  nose.  These  growths  are  evidently  fibromata  of 
sluggish  growth  which  have  become  edematous.  Such  growths  usually  have 
their  origin  partly,  at  least,  within  the  nose.  They  do  not  bleed,  nor  do  they 
tend  by  their  pressure  to  invade  other  regions  and  absorb  adjacent  structures. 
They  are  usually  pedunculated,  and  their  removal  is  not  attended  with  any 
great  difficulties.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  as  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  their  comparatively  trivial  character  has  led  to  less  frequent 
reports  than  of  the  more  formidable  fibromata.  They  are  said  by  Bosworth 
to  occur  more  frequently  in  females. 

The  Bymptoms  are  those  of  post-nasal  obstruction  and  irritation. 

Examination  shows  that  the  growth  is  ]>aler  in  color  and  has  a  softer 
consistency  and  a  smaller  pedicle  than  the  true  fibroma.     It  is  more  movable. 

Treatment  is  correspondingly  easier,  it  being  usually  possible  to  remove 
it  with  the  cold  snare  introduced  through  the  nose  or  to  twist  it  from  its 
attachment  with  forceps  or  fingers  from  the  mouth.  It  shows  little  or  no 
tendency  to  recurrence. 

J^nchondroma. — Bosworth  reports  from  literature  only  2  cases  of 
enchondroma  of  the  naso-pharynx.  Nasal  obstruction,  with  headaches  and 
some  external  deformity  from  pressure,  were  noted. 

Hairy  Pharyngeal  Poljrpi. — Reports  of  ten  of  these  curious  growths 
have  been  collected  by  Conitzer,-  who  contributed  to  the  number  a  case  of 
his  own.  They  contained  not  only  hairs  and  their  follicles,  but  also  the  other 
normal  constituent  parts  of  the  skin.  Most  of  them  also  contained  cartilage. 
They  were  pedunculated  tumors,  attached  usually  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  soft  palate  and  more  frequently  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  but  some 

>  N.  Y.  Med.  JmrfL,  Sept*  10, 1896.  '  Deut,  med.  Woek,  No.  51,  1892. 
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in  the  vault  and  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  They  were  presumably  all 
congenital.  A  similar  growth  was  reported  by  Wagner/  in  1884,  who  called 
it  a  dermoid  cyst     It  is  not  included  rn  Conitzer's  table. 

Under  the  head  of  Teratomataj  a  number  of  similar  cases  are  referred  to 
by  Lennox  Browne,  in  Burnett's  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear^  Nose,  and 
Throat,  vol.  ii.  p.  726 ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  occurring  also  in  the 
middle  and  lower  pharynx. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Naso-pharynx. — Sarcoma  is  an  occasional  occurrence 
in  the  naso-pharynx.  Bosworth,^  in  1892,  had  collected  from  literature  18 
cases,  and  added  the  complete  history  of  a  remarkable  case  of  his  own. 
Fourteen  of  these  cases  were  in  males  and  5  in  females.  Their  ages  ran 
as  follows : 


1  to  10 2 

10  to  20 6 

20  to  30 3 


30  to  40 
40  to  50 


We  see  here,  as  in  sarcoma  of  the  nose,  that  from  forty  to  fifty  is  the 
decade  of  life  furnishing  the  largest  number  of  cases. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  history  of  the  symptoms  of  naso- 
pharyngeal fibroma,  which  those  of  sarcoma  so  closely  resemble ;  but  it  is 
more  profitable  to  point  out  some  differential  points.  In  the  first  place,  we 
do  not  expect  fibroma  after  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  younger  than  this 
the  growth  in  question  may  be  either  sarcoma  or  fibroma.  The  symptoms 
have  usually  run  a  more  rapid  course  in  sarcoma,  and  on  examination  it  will 
be  seen  there  has  been  a  correspondingly  rapid  growth  in  the  tumor.  £pi»- 
taxis,  while  as  frequent,  is  not  apt  to  be  as  copious  as  in  fibroma.  Ulceration 
of  the  surface  appears  earlier.  In  Bosworth's  case  and  in  one  other  there 
was  a  general  diffusion  of  the  growth  over  the  pharynx.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  appearances  are  usually  characteristic  enough ;  but  even  here  the 
diagnosis  of  sarcoma,  especially  when  of  the  round-celled  variety,  is  in  some 
cases  extremely  difficult.  Many  cases  of  undoubted  fibroma  present  in  places 
histological  appearances  almost  identical  with  round-celled  sarcoma. 

The  progrnosis  is  almost  uniformly  bad,  although  Bos  worth's  case  recov- 
ered after  piecemeal  removal  with  the  snare,  and  Warren's  cases  were  all 
well  or  neiirly  so  after  external  operation.  This  is  so  unusual  as  to  raise 
some  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  although  well  certified  to  in  Bosworth's 
case. 

Treatment. — P^ortunately  the  treatment  does  not  hinge  on  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  fibroma  and  sjireoma.  Prompt  and  thorough  removal  hy 
intranasid  procedure,  if  possible,  is  indicated  in  both  cases.  In  Bosworth's 
case  this  was  done  piecemeal  with  the  cold  snare,  and  although  the  mucous 
membrane  was  extensively  infiltrated,  complete  success  was  attained  and  the 
growth  had  not  recurred  after  seven  years.  While  encapsulated  or  circum- 
scrii)ed  sireoniata  may  be  thoroughly  removed  by  means  of  the  snare,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  new  growth,  with  malignant  potentialities  widely 
infiltrating  the  tissues,  ciui  be  so  thoroughly  removed  by  means  of  a  snare, 


'  />M<YWfx  of  the  Throat  and  None. 

'  Since  then  cases  have  l)een  rep(>rte<i  hy  Thonm><,  I^nnett,  I)elie,  Lan^,  Mclntyre,  Cohen, 
Paige,  KolHTtson,  Iwanieki,  Tx^panand  Scheinemaii,  and  a  ease  is  re|>ort€d  by  the  I'.  S.  Surgeon- 
General's  ( )rtice,  references  to  all  of  which  will  he  found  in  the  (j'ntralhlaH  fiir  fjaryngohgie, 
from  1SS7  to  1H9'')  inchisive.  In  addition  to  these,  caAcs  have  been  re|)orted  by  Zematoki 
{Sajnufi'A  Annual.  ISOo,  vol.  iv,.  I)  40),  Delavan  {Journal  of  Jjaiyngoiotfyy  1894,  p.  360),  and 
Warren  1 3  cases,  "  Surgical  Pathology  ").  1  know  of  2  other  cases,  which  have  not  as  yet  1 
rei)orted. 
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which  necessarily  only  removes  surface-protuberances,  as  to  destroy  its  power 
of  growth ;  yet  the  microscopical  diagnosis  in  the  case  is  indisputable,  so  far 
as  the  skill  of  the  examiners  is  concerned. 

The  treatment  by  external  excision  is  so  frequently  fatal  and  ineffectual 
that  the  question  of  its  advisability  is  in  many  cases  doubtful. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinoma  of  the  naso-pharynx  is  of  much  rarer  occur- 
rence. Bosworth  having  had  one  case  himself,  has  collected  from  literature 
the  records^  of  5  others.  In  only  one  of  the  latter,  however,  docs  there 
seem  to  have  been  a  microscopical  examination.  I  have  a  microscopical  sec- 
tion of  another  case  which  was  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Sidney  Allan  Fox ' 
of  Brooklyn.     An  abstract  of  the  history  of  this  case  may  be  of  value  here. 

The  patient  was  a  man  forty  years  old.  Family  history  was  good  and 
the  ])atient  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  A  year  previous  to  his  coming 
under  observation  he  was  much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold  weather.  This  was 
followed  by  sharp  pain  in  the  ear,  partial  deafness,  and  a  feeling  as  if  his 
own  voice  was  very  loud.  His  general  strength  began  to  fail  somewhat,  and 
his  nervous  system  to  deteriorate.  Six  months  later  he  began  to  be  troubled 
very  much  with  headache,  especially  in  the  daytime.  He  was  also  troubled 
with  the  earache  above  mentioned,  with  deafness  and  with  obstruction  of  the 
posterior  nares.  When  he  came  under  observation  his  appetite  was  poor ;  he 
was  unable  to  sleep  at  night  because  of  an  inability  to  breathe  through  the 
nose  and  the  constant  annoyance  of  mucus  dropping  in  the  throat.  His 
hearing  was  defective  and  he  was  diploic.  The  odor  from  the  naso-pharynx 
was  fetid  in  character.  Anterior  rhinoscopy  showed  nothing,  but  posteriorly 
the  naso-pharynx  was  seen  to  be  filled  by  a  cauliflower-like  growth.  The 
lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx,  as  well  as  its  posterior  wall,  were  matted  with 
the  growth,  as  were  also  the  choanse  and  the  spaces  about  the  Eustachian 
orifices.  There  was  no  evidence  of  extei^al  or  intetmal  glandular  involvement. 
Microscopical  examination  showed  it  to  be  an  epithelioma. 

A  preliminar}'  operation  (Annandale)  was  done  by  Dr.  Fowler,  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  growth  removed.  It  rapidly  grew  again,  and  the 
patient  died  two  months  later.  Autopsy  showed  that  the  growth  had  perfo- 
rated the  base  of  the  skull,  involved  the  brain,  and  had  extended  into  the 
lefl  orbit,  possibly  also  the  right. 

As  was  said  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  nasal  sarcoma,  the  best  hope 
that  can  be  held  out  to  the  patient  in  advising  such  a  surgical  operation  is 
that  he  may  not  survive  it.  Life  C4in  doubtless  be  prolonged  more  by  cleans- 
ing and  cautious  removal  of  obstructing  protrusions  of  the  growth  with  the 
cold  snare  than  by  any  radical  operations. 

BENIQN  NEOPLASMS  OF  THE  FAUCES,  TONSILS,  AND  OBO-FHABTNX. 

By  the  oro-pharynx  we  mean  that  j)ortion  of  the  anatomical  pharynx 
which,  we  may  say  roughly,  can  be  seen  by  direct  vision  in  its  whole  extent — 
1.  e,y  from  the  level  of  the  hard  palate  to  the  level  of  the  arytenoid  summits. 
Below  this  point  the  region  belongs  to  the  digestive,  and  not  to  the  respiratory, 
system. 

Papilloina  of  the  soft  palate,  and  especially  of  the  uvula,  is  the  most 
common  of  all  true  tumors  of  the  nose  ana  throat.     They  vary  from  the  size 

^  Fereri,  Arehivi  di  OtotoffiOj  1893,  p.  40,  has  reported  a  case,  and  McBride  another, 
DiMoses  of  the  Throat,  No9e^  and  Ear,  p.  322. 

'  N.  I.  Medical  Jotim.,  Mardi  8, 1890.  The  editor  has  specimens,  from  a  case  of  Politzer, 
involying  the  Eustachian  tiib& 
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of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  cherry,  though  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
larger  than  a  pea.  They  are  more  frequently  found  on  the  anterior  than  on 
the  posterior  surface.  They  are  attached  frequently  to  the  free  edge  of  the 
soft  palate  and  faucial  pillars.  They  are  of  the  same  structure  as  true  papil- 
loma, or  fibroma  papillare,  elsewhere.  The  normal  epithelium  lining  the  oro- 
pharynx, made  up  of  pavement-cells,  is  exposed  to  attrition  by  the  passage  of 
food  and  the  rubbing  of  opposing  mucous  surfaces.  Probably  it  is  to  this, 
rather  than  to  the  change  in  the  type  of  epithelium  which  takes  place  behind 
and  above  the  soft  palate,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  frec|uency  of  these 
groNvths.  Jurazs^  speaks  of  having  seen  14  cases  in  his  clinics,  of  which 
10  were  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  all  between  nineteen  and  forty-four 
years  of  age.     Eleven  of  them  were  men. 

Symptoms. — They  usually  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  but  are  frequently 
seen  in  examining  the  pharynx,  either  as  sessile  warts  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  as  pedunculated  growths  hanging  from  the  tip  of  the  uvula  or  the 
edge  of  the  palate.  Sometimes  they  cause  tickling  and  coughing ;  but  this 
seems  to  depend  quite  as  much  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  and  the 
hyperesthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
growth. 

The  dia^grnosis  is  easily  made  from  the  gross  appearances,  and  because  it 
is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  growths  in  this  locality  ;  but  occasionally 
the  best  of  observers  is  deceived.  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  in  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Lefferts,^  in  1889,  as  a  typical  papilloma  in  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
He  made  no  microscopical  examination.'  The  growth  recurred  after  removal, 
and  was  again  removed  by  Dr.  Simpson*  and  reported  by  him,  after  micro- 
scopical examination,  as  an  instance  in  which  a  benign  neoplasm  had  degener- 
ated into  a  sarcoma.  It  seems  very  evident  that  the  growth  was  malignant 
from  the  first.  Lennox  Browne  relates*  a  similar  mistake  as  <xx3urring  in  the 
practice  of  Morell  Mackenzie ;  so  that,  however  great  the  probability,  the 
microscope  must  complete  the  evidence. 

Progrnosis. — They  are  benign  growths  and,  as  a  rule,  of  no  significance. 

Treatment. — When  large  enough  to  cause  symptoms  or  give  the  patient 
any  alarm,  they  may  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  uvula-scissors. 

Fibroma. — Bosworth  refers  to  7  cases  in  the  tonsils  and  7  in  the  onv 
pharynx.  Lctferts^  has  reixjrted  a  case.  They  are  benign  growths  and 
easily  removed. 

Angioma. — Phillips  has  reported  a  case,^  Bosworth  refers  to  2  others, 
and  Flatau  to  another.® 

I/ipomata  have  been  reported  by  Farlow  ^  and  Schmidt. 

Adenoma. — Natier  reports  a  case."*  He  refers  to  2  cases  by  Hutch- 
inson." 

Cysts  of  the  Mucous  Membrane. — I  have  observe<l  one  case  in  a 
middle-aged  woman  who  complained  that  something  had  been  gn)wing  in 
her  throat  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  A  small  round  tumor,  a  little  larger 
than  a  |>ea,  was  seen  growing  at  the  base  of  the  right  ]>osterior  faucial  pillar. 
It  was  smooth  and  sessile.     It  gave  no  evidence  of  its  presence  until  the 

'  Die  Kmakheitni  drr  Oheren  Luftu^fje,  1S91.  '  Trans.  Amer.  Lnryng.  Afttm.^  1889. 

*  This  case  is  quoted  bv  Brwwortli,  and  accepted  as  a  papilloma,  in  his  book  published  just 
after  l)r.  Letterts's  report  and  before  l>r.  Simpson's.  *  J'rans.  Amer.  Ixiryng.  J«x/i.,  1893. 

*  Burnett's  Syntem  nf  the  J}{seai*fj*  of  the  Knr^  XoAr,  ami  Throaty  vol.  ii.  p.  724. 

«  Lor.  ri(.  '  X   )'.  Medical  Record,  March  12,  1887,  p.  293. 

*  XaM'Ti,  Rfifhcn  nnd  Kehlkopf  Krunkhfittm,  p.  381.  •  TranA.  Amer.  T^rt/nff.  ^*wu,  1895. 
^®  Rev.  .yferu^uelie  de  lAirymjotmjie,  No.  11,  1887,  p.  618.  "  Lancet,  May  22.  1886,  p.  973. 


Flo.  €82.— OrtHpharyngcal  cyst :  P,  pofnt  fh»m  whfcb  hlgh-fM^wer  drftwing  is  taken. 


I     pemavaL     It  was  probably  an  iiicliision-eyst,  having  its  origin  in  some  acute 
hiflarnniatory  roiKlitiini  of  the  muco.sa. 

It  will  Ix*  nutod  ill  St^hmidt-t^  tabic  tliat  he  mentions  one  cyst  of  the  oro- 
pharynx, but  giwii  no  further  details. 

There  i^  a  growth  connected  with  the  tonsils  which  i.s  o4Ta8ionally  seen 
in  the  throat — usually  hut  wrongly  called  a  mipeniumemri/  iont^iL  Its  for- 
mation seems  to  be  brought  almut  l>y  a  tibrrjus  growth  shutting  4 iff  a  portion 
of  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  a  hypertn^phied  tonsil.  The  fibrous  tissue  is 
^rathially  lengtlienefl  into  a  pedirlc.  SiK*h  a  gniwth  I  lune  examined  miero- 
ioo]>ie:jilly  fur  Dr.  W.  F,  Dutlley  of  Br(K>klyn.  These  growths,  as  well, 
indeed,  us  many  (others  of  the  oro-pharynx,  may  by  tlie  length  of  their 
pedicle  canse  alarming  dyspnea  or  interfere  markedly   with  deglutition. 
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MALIQNANT   TUMORS   OF  THE   FAUCES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  practical  line  of  division  between  malignant 
disease  of  the  contiguous  structures  of  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  and  oro-pharynx, 
due,  doubtless,  to  difference  in  anatomical  structure,  physiological  function 
and  pathogenic  influences.  This  makes  it  seem  desirable  to  consider  them 
separately. 

On  looking  over  Schmidt's  tables  we  see  that  more  carcinomata  were 
observed  in  the  oro-pharynx  and  larynx  than  all  other  growths  combined, 
if  we  rule  out  papillomata  and  the  inflammatory  growths,  the  so-called  larj-n- 
geal  fibromata  and  tubercular  tumors.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  it  is  very 
much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women — at  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  for  the 
pharynx.  This  same  influence  of  sex  is  discernible  in  the  reports  of  30 
cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  fauces  collected  by  Bos  worth.  Only  one  was  in 
a  woman.  Bosworth  comments  on  this  as  a  curious  coincidence.  The  chances 
are  very  great,  however,  th^t  there  is  hidden  behind  the  fact  an  etiological 
significance  of  which  we  can  at  present  form  no  surmise.  The  cases  that  I 
have  observed  and  know  of  personally  have  all  been  in  men.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  greater  exposure  of  men  in  their  occupation  to  irritative 
causes  would  entirely  account  for  this. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Soft  Palate. — A  few  c>ases  have  been  reported,  Bos- 
worth, in  1892,  collecting  20.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  males  (13  to  4),  and 
occurs  as  often  in  patients  over  forty  years  of  age  as  in  younger  ones. 

All  forms  have  been  noted,  with  no  especial  preponderance  of  any  one. 

Symptoms. — It  is  usually  of  slow  growth  and  does  not  tend  to  ulcerate 
quickly.  It  frequently  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  until  it  has  existed  S(^»me 
time.  Interference  with  deglutition  and  the  thick  sound  of  the  voice  may 
be  the  first  symptoms  complained  of.  Pain,  however,  may  be  prominent 
from  the  first,  and  this  is  especially  so  if  ulceration  has  occurred,  in  which 
case  excessive  salivation  and  foulness  of  the  breath  add  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  patient.  The  general  health  deteriorates.  '  As  a  rule,  glandular  involve- 
ment in  the  neck  does  not  occur  until  the  growth  has  invaded  other  struc- 
tures. Hemorrhage  is  not  reported  as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

The  tumor  is  usually  circumseribed — a  round,  smooth  growth  covered  by 
mucous  niomi)rane  and  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  or  it  may  be  more  diffuse  and 
nodulated.  It  may  spring  from  any  part  of  the  soft  palate  and  spr«id  over 
its  whole  extent,  but  does  not  show  a  marked  tendency  at  first  to  invade 
contiguous  structures. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  from  six  months  to  several  years. 
Sometirn(\s  it  has  apparently  existed  for  years  in  a  quiescent  condition. 

Diagrnosis. — Tlie  same  caution  should  be  observed  in  excluding  a  syph- 
ilitic ^rroNvth  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  the  icnlid  of  {)otash. 
This  should  be  especially  borne  in  mind  wiien  the  microscope  reveals  round- 
celled  structure. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  tulxTculosis,  which  almost  never  occurs 
without  manifestjitions  els(»where.  From  fibroma  it  cannot  be  surely  distin- 
guished without  a  histological  examination.  The  rarity  of  fibroma  in  this 
situation,  and  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  its  firmness  of  consistence,  and  the 
lack  of  |)ain  in  the  history  will  tend  to  exclude  it. 

The  progrnosis  is  always  gnivc  ;  but  not  a  few  cases  have  been  rejxirted 
in  which  many  years  had  elapsed  without  any  recurrence  after  thorough 
operation.     Much  will  depend  on  the;  nipidity  of  growth  and   involvement 
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of  neighboring  structures.  Those  cases  are  particularly  favorable  which  are 
seen  early. 

Treatment. — Incision  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  enable  the  operator 
to  shell  out  an  encapsulated  growth ;  but  usually  the  field  of  operation 
should  include  healthy  tissue,  and  suspicious  areas  should  be  thoroughly 
burned  out  with  the  thermo-cautery.  Ko  radical  oiwration  should  be  under- 
taken unless  with  hope  of  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  growth.  Without 
such  hope,  removals  of  projecting  and  obstructing  portions  with  the  snare 
(from  time  to  time)  may  be  advisable.  The  use  of  a  cleansing  mouth-wash, 
such  as  the  ordinary  Dobell  solution  or  the  peroxid  of  hydrogen,  will  tend 
to  relieve  the  fetor.  Weak  solutions  of  cocain  or  a  10  per  cent,  spray  of 
antipyrin  help  to  assuage  the  pain  when  violent.  The  liberal  use  of  opiates 
is  indicated  in  these  hopeless  cases. 

Carcinoma  of  the  soft  palate,  although  somewhat  more  frequent 
than  sarcoma,  is  still  a  very  mre  growth.  Bos  worth  has  collected  the  reports 
of  30  cases  up  to  1889.  In  looking  over  Semon's  Ventralblait  fur  Laryn- 
gohffie  for  the  years  since  then,  I  can  find  a  reference  to  only  one  case.*  We 
see  at  once  what  a  marked  contrast  this  forms  to  the  frequency  of  epithelioma 
of  the  tongue ;  while  the  benign  epithelial  growth — papilloma — is  so  frequently 
seen  on  the  soft  palate  and  so  rarely  on  the  tongue. 

Among  Bosvvorth's  cases  is  one  of  twenty-five  and  another  of  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  but  forty  to  fifty  shows  a  slightly  larger  number  (5) 
than  any  other  decade. 

Of  the  31  cases,  including  Katzenstein's,  all  but  one  were  in  men,  afford- 
ing a  more  striking  example  even  than  sarcoma  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
malignant  growths  of  the  throat  in  men.  Owing  to  insufficient  microscopical 
reports,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  form  of  carcinoma  is  most  frequent. 

It  occurs  as  a  rapidly  growing  infiltrating  neoplasm  with  a  fungous  or 
irregular  surface.     Ulceration  occurs  early  in  its  course. 

Symptoms. — Pain  radiating  in  various  directions  is  usually  the  promi- 
nent symptom,  but  is  not  always  present  at  first.  Stiffness  of  the  palate  is 
complained  of  in  some  cases.  Notwithstanding  these  symptoms,  the  growth 
has  usually  advanced  so  rapidly  that,  when  it  comes  under  obser\'ation, 
considerable  infiltration  of  the  soft  palate  and  ulceration  have  already 
taken  place.  The  ulceration  is  characteristic  as  of  cancer  elsewhere.  The 
underlying  infiltration  raises  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  while  the  surrounding 
fibroid  border  is  not  sharp-cut,  but  rounded.  The  floor  of  the  ulceration  may 
be  covered  with  whitish  secretion  or  may  be  fairly  clean  and  pink-looking ; 
but  it  is  always  irregular  and  nodular.  Hemorrhage  frequently  occurs  and 
the  general  health  rapidly  deteriorates.  Foul-smelling  secretions  from  the 
ulcer  and  lancinating  pains  destroy  the  appetite  and  render  the  patient's  life 
miserable.  Glandular  enlargement  is  sometimes  absent  even  in  late  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  is  usually  not  present  until  the  disease  has  spread  to  con- 
tiguous structures.  This,  however,  it  rapidly  does,  involving  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  lateral  pharyngeal  wall,  and  the  hard  palate ;  but,  as  Bosworth 
remarks,  they  usually  die  even  before  this  takes  place. 

The  progrnosis  is  entirely  hopeless. 

The  diagrnosis  from  sarcoma  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  pre- 
vious remarks.  The  microscope  must,  of  course,  be  the  final  arbiter  between 
the  two.  As  between  cancer  and  syphilis,  the  microscope  is  a  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory means  of  diagnosis  and  should  always  be  promptly  employed.  Carci- 
noma rarely  resembles  papilloma  in  this  situation.    The  infiltration  is  marked. 

>  Katzenstein,  Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  No.  9,  1892. 
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Treatment. — Occasionally  a  radical  operation  may  be  advisable;  but 
usually  this  holds  out  to  the  patient  no  hope  even  of  diminishing  suffering. 
Cleansing  and  disinfecting  washes  and  opium  include  the  palliative  indica- 
tions. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Tonsils. — Gray,*  in  reporting  a  case,  gives  a  list  of  18 
other  reports  of  sarcoma  found  in  literature.  I  have  been  able  to  find  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  13  other  cases  ^  since  then.  Others  have  been  reported ; 
but  either  the  reports  are  not  accessible  to  me  or  satisfactory  data  are  not 
given.  Indeed,  Bosworth  in  his  book  has  collected  45  cases,  and  others  have 
been  reported  since  then.  Of  the  32  cases  which  I  have  studied,  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  apparent.  As  lympho-sarcoma  and  round-celled  sarcoma  are 
synonyms  in  the  reports,  we  find  that  all  the  cases  but  5  come  under  that  one 
head,  showing  pretty  conclusively  that  the  growths,  as  a  rule,  spring  from 
the  lymphoid,  and  not  from  the  fibrous,  elements  of  the  tonsil,  even  at  an  age 
when  the  lymphoid  activity  has  sunk  into  insignificance. 

From  50  to  60  there  were  9  ca»es. 
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From  this  analysis  we  see  that  more  than  half  the  cases  occurred  in  per- 
sons over  fifty  years  of  age.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  of  six  years,  the 
3  youngest  cases  were  seventeen  years  old.  Therefore  we  see  that  this 
lymphoid  growth  almost  always  occurs  in  the  pharj'nx  at  an  age  when  benign 
lymphoid  hypertrophies  (enlarged  tonsils)  are  unknown  to  l)egin.  Sex  seems 
to  have  no  influence  (13  to  17) ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  preponder- 
ance on  either  side  of  the  throat. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  the  symptoms  frequently  resemhle^s  an  attack 
of  tonsillitis.  Instead  of  entirely  subsiding,  some  swelling  and  tenderness 
are  left  behind.  This  may  remain  stationary  for  a  few  weeks;  but  gradually 
the  size  of  the  tonsil  increases,  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces  and  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  become  reddened  and  edematous.  The 
pain  increases,  as  a  rule,  although  in  some  eases  it  is  never  a  prominent 
symptom.  Ulceration  occurs  much  earlier  than  is  usual  in  sarcoma.  Gland- 
ular involvement  is  also  more  freijuent  and  comes  on  earlier.  Hemorrhage 
is  an  occasional  symptom.  The  genenil  health  becomes  seriously  affected 
after  a  few  months ;  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  are  soon  lost ;  foul  dis- 
charge and  odor  are  present.  The  growth  may  extend  backward  and  down- 
ward, interfering  with  deglutition  and  respiration. 

Progrnosis. — The  disease  usually  goes  to  a  fatal  termination  within  a  year, 
and  sometimes  in  a  few  months.  Round-celled  sarcoma  in  any  situation  ha- 
a  most  unfavorable  prognosis,  but  in  the  tonsil  it  is  especially  rapid  and  fatal. 
One  of  Xc^wman's  eases  lived   five  years  after  the  operation  and  died  of  a 

'  Amrr.  Joum.  of  ^f*'(1icf^}  Science,  February,  1880,  p.  154. 

^  Mac(  oy,  ]*hitn.  Med.  Sev*,  Fch.  'J,  18S9;  Mvgind,  Joum.  of  Laryng.,  Aug.  1890,  p.  301  ; 
Cheevcr,  A'.  Y.  Meii.  Reeonfy  May  2."),  1S80;  Wollenden.  Joum.  of  Laryng.,  Oct.,  1889;  Schon- 
lx>m.  Centrnlb/att  fiir  Lan/m/.,  vol.  v.  ;  Ledianl,  Joum.  nf  Jjiin/ng.,  1890,  p.  17;  Homans,  Joum. 
of  iMvxfnq.,  1891',  p.  42H; Cohen,  Phih.  .V^//.  AVt/«. '  Jan.  27.  1 894 ;  Wagner,  N.  Y.  Med. 
kreord  Feb.  3,  1H94;  Watson,  S.  Y.  Med.  Joum.,  "Sox.  10,  1894,  p.  584;  Newman,  Malig- 
nant (,'rovthA  of  the  Throat  and  Noite  (2);  Mikulicz,  Allan  der  Krankheiten  der  Afund  und 
RarhenlidlUe. 
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recurrence  in  the  other  tonsil :  this  was  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma.  Wein- 
lechner's  case  (quoted  by  Bosworth),  another  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  was 
injected  with  iodoform  and  ether  and  the  common  carotid  artery  was  tied 
after  the  case  had  been  pronounced  hopeless  by  Billroth  :  the  case  entirely 
recovered.  Another  case,  which  was  called  a  lympho-adenoma,  lived  two 
and  a  half  years  after  operation,  and  still  another  lived  seven  years.  In 
reading  the  literature  it  seems  that  the  chance  of  a  favorable  prognosis  is 
proportionate  to  the  chance  of  mistake  in  diagnosis ;  and  the  suspicion  arises 
that  the  microscope  or  our  understanding  of  the  pathology  of  sarcoma  is  at 
fault. 

Diagrnosis. — What  has  been  said  of  tertiary  syphilis,  in  connection  with 
the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  elsewhere,  applies  with  equal  force  to  tonsillar 
growths.  The  growths  are  so  rare  that  differential  diagnosis  between  sar- 
coma and  carcinoma  can  only  be  settled  by  the  microscope,  because  no  one's 
experience  is  wide  enough  to  trust  to  the  "clinical  sense *'  which  is  of  value 
in  so  many  cases.  lodid  of  potash  and  the  microscope  should  be  our  chief 
aids. 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  hope,  though  a  forlorn  one,  which  has  been 
realized  in  a  few  cases,  thorough  extirpation  should  be  undertaken  where  it 
is  a  possibility.  The  necessity  of  an  external  incision  for  the  removal  of 
diseased  glands,  as  well  as  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  growth,  is  fre- 
quently evident.  Otherwise,  palliative  measures  are  to  be  adopted  as  men- 
tioned above. 

Carcinoma  of  the  tonsils  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  sar- 
coma.    About  100  cases  may  be  found  in  literature.* 

It  has  been  reported  in  a  case  as  young  as  seventeen  (Br}'ant)  and  as  old 
as  eighty-two.  Sarcoma,  however,  has  not  only  been  reported  at  a  younger 
age  (six),  but  also  in  a  woman  of  eighty-nine.  The  average  age  of  carcinoma, 
according  to  Bosworth,  is  fifty-two  and  one-half  years.  It  occurs  much  more 
frequently  in  males. 

Calculating  from  the  figures  given  by  Bosworth,  it  occurs  in  the  tonsils 
about  once  in  2000  cases  of  carcinoma  of  all  parts. 

Symptoms. — A  careful  study  fails  to  note  any  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  subjective  symptoms  of  sarcoma  and  those  of  carcinoma  of  the 
tonsils.  The  duration  also  seems  to  be  about  the  same — from  a  few  months 
to  a  year  and  a  half. 

Dia^grnosis. — The  appearance  of  the  growth  seems  to  vary  a  little  from 
that  of  sarcoma.  There  is  more  apt  to  be  ulceration  with  carcinoma.  A 
fleshy  pinkish  mass,  fungoid  and  rough,  projects  into  the  pharynx,  sprouting 
from  the  swollen  tonsils  and  the  infiltrated  mucous  membrane  around  it.  A 
sarcoma,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  shows  a  smooth  projecting  surface,  and  is 
less  completely  covered  with  ulceration  or  fungoid  excrescences.  However, 
as  said  before,  the  microscope  must  be  the  final  arbiter,  for  nothing  is  so 
deceiving  as  the  external  configuration  of  tumors. 

The  progrnosis  is,  of  course,  as  bad  as  possible,  although  in  one  of  New- 
man's cases  operated  upon  by  him,  there  was  no  recurrence  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  in  another  case  no  recurrence  at  the  end  of  five  months. 

Treatment. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  treatment.  The  only 
treatment  for  cancer  is  the  knife  and  at  once,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of 
complete  eradication  of  all  the  tissue.  Palliative  treatment  has  l>een  men- 
tioned above  for  sarcoma. 

*  Bosworth  refers  to  about  85  cases.  Newman  has  reported  8  other  canes  since  Bosworth, 
&nd  several  others  are  referred  to  in  literature  since  the  puolicatioo  of  l^ewmm's  woi^ 
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Sarcoma  of  the  Oro-pharynx. — Few  authenticated  cases  have  been 
reported.  Dr.  F.  I.  Knight^  reported  a  case  in  1879,  and  reviewed  the 
reports  which  had  been  made,  of  pharyngeal  growths,  up  to  that  time ;  but 
many  of  them  were  apparently  not  really  vsarcoma.  Bosworth,  in  1892,  men- 
tioned 14  or  15  cases.  By  referring  to  Semon's  Centralhlatt  fur  Laryngologies 
I  find  the  following  cases  reported  since  1886 : 

Felix :  Monatsch.  f.  Ohren.,  1894,  p.  255. 

2  cases,  spindle-celled ;  pedunculated;  removal  successful. 
Montaz:  M^iUclne  Mod,,  Sept.,  1894. 

"  Lymphadenoma;"  eleven  years  old;  death  from  suffocation. 
Del  mas  and  Cannieu :  Jburn.  de  Med,  de  Bordeaux,  No.  14,  April  7,  1896. 
Hoppe:  Die  Mnligne  Oeschwiilste  der  Pharynx.  Dissert,,  Berlin,  1892. 
Katzenstein:  Berl.  Laryng,  Sac,  May  20,  1892;   in  Centralhlatt  fur  Laryngohgie, 
No.  9,  1892.    Short  notice,  2  cases  in  report. 

Cheatham  :  A  titer.  Practitioner  and  News,  Dec.  7,  1889. 
Norton  :  Med.  Press  and  Grcutar,  May  22,  1889. 
Felici :  //  Morgagni,  March,  1888  (mentioned  by  Bosworth). 
Black  :   Glasgow  Afed.  Journ.,  Feb.,  1886. 

This  makes  a  record  of  25  or  30  cases  altogether,  and  the  list  is  tolerably 
complete. 

We  have  seen  how  malignant  a  growth  is  sarcoma  of  the  tonsils.  When 
it  occurs  in  the  oro-pharynx  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  this  locality 
the  growth  is  very  frequently  pedunculated  or  has  a  small  base  of  attach- 
ment. It  grows  more  or  less  slowly  and  does  not  have  a  tendency  to  glandu- 
lar involvement.  It  is  more  frequently  of  the  spindle-celled  variety,  which 
is  usually  less  virulent.  They  are  reported  as  springing  from  the  [josterior 
pharyngeid  wall  or  low  down  on  the  sides  of  the  pharynx. 

Their  usual  occurrence  is  after  middle  life,  although  we  again  see  here  an 
instance  in  a  child  of  eleven  years.     It  is  here  also  more  frequent  in  men. 

Symptoms. — It  usually  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  until  deglutition  or 
respiration  is  interfered  with,  which  occurs  at  an  early  date,  however,  owing 
to  its  situation  and  the  common  presen(^e  of  a  pedicle.  It  may  cause  cough 
by  encroaching  in  its  growth  upon  the  arytenoid  summits  or  folds.  Dyspnea 
from  this  cnuse  has  been  reported  as  severe  and  dangerous  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  child  reported  by  Slontaz,  death  occurred  from  the  impaction  of  a 
portion  of  the  growth  in  the  larynx.  As  to  duration,  it  seems  from  the  his- 
tories that  the  disease  may  extend  over  several  years,  although  it  is  some- 
times rapidly  fiital. 

Progrnosis. — Of  course,  the  usual  termination  is  in  death  ;  but  if  the 
tumor  is  such  in  shape  and  situation  as  to  allow  of  complete  removal,  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  no  recurrence  ;  and  if  it  recurs,  a  second  operation  may  be 
more  successful. 

Treatment. — When  pedunculated  and  not  too  large,  the  growth  may  be 
removed  with  the  gidvano-eauterv  snare.  When,  however,  it  has  a  broad 
base  of  attachment,  or  when  it  is  so  large  as  to  make  such  a  manipulation  of 
(h)nl)tfnl  success,  a  lateral,  or  better  a  subhyoid,  pharyngotomy  may  be  <lone. 
One  or  two  cases  were  operated  on  through  the  mouth  after  preliminary 
trach(M)tomy. 

Carcirioma  of  the  Oro-pharynx,— Below  the  ti|)s  of  the  arytenoid 
cartiinircs — /.  r.,  in  the  laryngo-pharynx — carcinoma,  often  of  s<*irrhous 
nature,  is  a  very  fre(juent  occnrrcnce.  Above  this  point,  however,  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  crrowths  (Fig.  iV-V^). 

I^)sworth  refers  to  about  .'U)  cases,  although  some  of  these  had  their  origin 

^  Trann.  Amer.  Lnrynrf.  AnKn.,  lS7i*. 
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I  have  been  able  to  find  very 
One  case  was  reported 


evidently  in  the  laryngeal  part  of  the  pharynx 
few  reports  since  then. 

The  variety  is  usually  epitheliomatous  or  scirrhous, 
as  young  as  twenty  ;  hut  pharyngeal  carcinoma  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  which  oi)tains  elsewhere 
as  to  age.  The  larger  number  of  cases  seem  to 
have  been  in  females,  a  contrast  to  what  we  have 
hitherto  noted  in  neoplasms  of  the  upper  air- 
passages. 

Symptoms. — Gradually  increasing  discom- 
fort and  pain  in  swallowing  first  attract  the 
patient's  attention.  Extension  of  the  growth  to 
the  larynx  and  esophagus  causes  dyspnea  and 
increases  the  difficulty  of  deglutition.  Involve- 
ment of  the  cervical  glands  occurs  early,  and 
deterioration  of  the  general  health  rapidly  en- 
sues. There  may  or  may  not  be  any  bleeding. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  six  to  eight- 
een months. 

Progrnosis  is  of  course  bad,  but  some  pro- 
longation of  life  by  early  surgical  interference 
may  be  expected  in  favorable  cases. 

Treatment,  if  radical,  of  course  belongs  to 
the  general  surgeon.     Tracheotomy,  feeding  pei' 
rectum,  and  opium. are  the  palliative  measures  that  are  indicated  in  some  of 
the  cases. 


Fi«.  f>a3.— The  author'H  ease  of 
epithelioma  of  the  oro-pharynx  in 
a  man  of  sixty,  springing  from  base 
of  post-faucial  pillar.  Begnn  about 
five  months  before  drawing  was 
made. 
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It  is  said  by  Moure,*  quoting  from  Schwartz's  tables  of  FauvePs  cases, 
that  these  growths  occur  in  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  laryngeal 
disease.  Of  late  years  chronic  laryjigeal  disease,  except  the  specific  lesions 
of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  cancer,  seems  almost  to  have  disappeared  from 
our  nose-  and  throat-clinics  in  America.  There  is  hardly  any  way  of  ex- 
plaining this  except  by  suggesting  that  the  prompt  and  thorough  treatment 
of  nasal  diseases,  which  all  patients  receive  in  this  countr}',  has  produced 
this  marked  diminution  of  laryngeal  disease. 

It  is  my  impression,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  benign  growths  to 
other  affections  of  the  larynx  is  rather  more  than  1  per  cent,  in  New  York 
City.  Nevertheless,  such  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  very  few  of  us  see  more 
than  a  very  few  cases  each  year  in  the  publi(»  clinics.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  works  of  Tiirck,  Stork,  Fauvel,  and  Mackenzie  to  realize  that  the 
early  laryngologists  saw  a  much  larger  number  than  occurs  in  the  practice  of 
any  laryngologist  to-day. 

This  may  be  graphically  seen  on  referring  to  Semon's  statistical  tables^ 
of  his  investigations,  where  Fauvel  and  St<')rk  each  say  they  had  seen  600 
cases  of  benign  laryngeal  growths,  and  others  with  "  prerhinological " 
experience  note  very  large  numbers. 

They  are  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  According  to  Mackenzie, 
out  of  287  cases  of  benign  laryngeal  growths  in  his  own  practice  and  in  that 
of  others,  197  were  males  and  90  were  females.  They  are  most  common  in 
middle  life,  although  some  forms — as  papilloma — are  more  frequent  in  chil- 

'  Le^ong  siir  les  Afaladies  du  Larynx^  p.  394.         *  Centralblatt  fiir  JjaryiKjologie,  March,  1889. 
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dren.  They  are  more  common  in  those  who  make  professional  use  of  their 
voices.  In  children  an  attack  of  the  measles  has  been  frequently  noted  as  the 
time  at  which  the  symptoms  of  papilloma  b^an.  Syphilis  and  tuberculosis 
produce  their  own  neoplastic  phenomena  in  the  larynx,  but  have  no  appre- 
ciable influence  in  producing  independent  tumors. 

Looking  at  Schmidt's  tables,  we  again  note  the  great  preponderance  of 
certain  laryngeal  growths.  Fibroma,  papilloma,  singers'  nodes,  and  tubercular 
tumors  so  far  outnumber  the  other  benign  growths — lipoma,  myxoma,  and 
cysts — that  the  contrast  is  striking;  while  adenoma,  chondroma,  angioma, 
neuroma,  with  others  which  Grerhardt  mentions,^  have  not  been  seen  in  his 
experience.  This  clinical  fact  alone,  which  is  the  common  experience  of  all 
laryngologists,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  conclusion  that,  if  they  are  not 
all  of  them  results  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  latter  is  a  prominent  factor 
in  their  etiology. 

"  Singers'  nodes  "  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  direct  products 
of  chronic  inflammation.  The  name  refers  to  their  external  appearance  and 
the  etiological  factor  in  their  occurrence.  Their  histological  structure,  while 
always  giving  evidence  of  inflammation,  is  not  always  the  same.  Occasion- 
ally the  principal  hyperplasia  is  in  the  epithelium,  whose  flat  layers  are 
thickened  and  supported  by  subjacent  structure.  More  frequently  there  is 
marked  increase  in  the  lymphoid  elements,  raising  up  the  epithelium  into 
surface-protuberances ;  while  in  other  cases  the  stroma  is  increased  in  volume, 
and  frequently  its  fibers  are  separated  by  effused  senim.  Usually,  however, 
there  is  a  combination  of  these  pathological  changes  with  an  increase  of  the 
vascularity  of  the  parts.  They  are  seen  only  upon  the  true  cords,  nearly 
always  in  their  anterior  thirds,  either  upon  their  superior  surfaces  or  at  their 
edges.  They  are  sometimes  bilateral  at  the  edges,  but  of  unequal  size,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  that  one  had  been  formed  first  and  then  affected  by  attri- 
tion the  edge  of  the  opposite  cord.  Occasionally  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
protuberance  on  one  cord  has  made  a  little  concavity  at  the  edge  of  the 
opposite  cord  (see  page  1105). 

Etiologry* — They  occur  chiefly  among  professional  people  who  overuse 
their  voices.  This  especially  is  the  case  in  amateur  singers.  It  is  occasion- 
ally observed  in  news-boys  and  in  choir-boys.^ 

S3niiptoms. — A  young  woman  who  has  been  singing  a  few  months,  or  a 
vocalist  from  the  music-halls  who  has  been  overstraining  her  voice,  comes 
with  the  complaint  of  inability  to  produce  certain  notes  or  that  a  very  little 
practice  tires  her  larynx.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  trouble  there  is  com- 
plaint of  occasional  hoarseness  and  fatigue  of  the  voice  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation.    The  patient  may  be  otherwise  in  perfect  health. 

Examination  reveals  one  or  both  cords  congested  and  rough  at  the  edge 
or  throuo:hout  the  whole  extent.  It  may  be  swollen  and  oochymosed,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  between  two  hard  surfaces.  A  sessile  growth 
from  tlie  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  split  pea  may  be  seen  on  the 
anterior  part  of  one  or  both  cords,  or  there  may  be  a  number  of  these  little 
protui)erances  scattere<l  over  their  surfaces. 

Progrnosis,  of  course,  relates  entirely  to  the  restoration  of  the  voice,  and 
this  depends  largely  on  whether  the  voice  has  broken  down  under  use  or 
abuse.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  trouble  at  the 
bottom  is  really  a  natural   structural   weakness  of  the  vocal   organs.     In 

*  "  Kehlkopfgeschwiilste,'*  Nothna^l's  Specielle  PfUh.  und  Therapie. 

'  Moure,  "Laryngite  Nodulaire  des  Eiifants,"  Revu^  Hebd.  de  LaryngologU^  Nos.  6,  V,  8, 

1  SOf'i. 
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others  overuse  of  the  voice  has  produced  the  trouble.  The  former  cannot 
be  corrected,  and  these  patients  cannot  sing  except  in  extreme  modemtion  ; 
but  the  ordinary  voice  may  be  entirely  restored.  Others,  by  proper  care 
and  treatment^  may  regain   the  singing- voice. 

Treatment.— Fir^t,  rest  as  abst^»]ute  as  pussible  must  be  insisted  on  for 
the  larynx.  The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  talk  more  than  necessity 
retjuires.  The  air-passages  in  the  pharynx  and  no.^e  must  of  course  be  put 
in  order.  Applications  a^  nitrate  of  .silver  or  sulplmte  of  zinc  {10gr,-;j) 
shtiuld  be  made  daily  or  three  times  a  Aveek.  Usually  attcr  several  \V£*eks 
this  will  result  in  the  suhsidenee  rjf  tlie  nenplasm.  If  it  is  of  hirge  size  and 
should  persist,  attempts  at  removal  may  be  made.  It  is  occasional ly  of  such 
a  size  and  shape  that  it  may  l)e  seized  with  f  irceps  or  shaved  off*  with  the 
laryngeal  guilh>tine  or  snare.  The  laryngeal  l>istoury,  eitlier  protected  or 
unproteeled,  cannot  be  Um  stnmgly  conde^nnjed.  The  njost  disastrous  wounds 
have  been  infbcted  by  it  even  in  skilled  hands,*  Tlie  gsd vano-cautery  elec- 
trode is  usually  tii  he  preferjv<l  ftir  operative  pn^eedures  on  these  grtjwthvS. 

I^aiyilgeal  Polypi.— By  tliis  term  we  understand  beuigii  growths  of 
the  larynx,  whatever  their  histological  structure,  which  have  more  or  less 
circumscribe<l  bases  of  attachment.  Their  synjptomatolugy  and  treatment 
arc  so  nearly  identical  that  these  will  be  spt^ken  of  as  u  whoh',  following  a 
brief  aecrvunt  of  the  j>atliogenesis,  histology,  gross  apj)earanees,  and  o<X'ur- 
rence  i}f  ench. 

Edematous  Polypi  of  the  I^arynx — the  so-called  Fibromata. — 
As  in  the  nusc,  where  edematous  hy])ertrnj»lii(^s  of  the  mucous  membrane  are 


Fto.  634.— AofflomA  of  lao'nx  (from  Krleg'a  Atltka). 


Fio>  63&.— Edematous  fibroma  of  voral  tord. 


often  called  myxomata,  m  in  the  larynx  we  find  practically  the  same  struct- 
ure in  gnrwths,  which  uutil  very  recently  have  Iwcn  almost  universally  called 
fibromata  or  Jil>ro-myx<tmat:L 

In  the  nose  these  seruni*soaked  neoplasms  are  covered  by  a  translucent 
columnar  epithelium,  and  are  scantily  supplied  with  blood-vessels*  In  the 
larynx,  nn  die  «>tlicr  ha  ml,  tlicy  are  covereil  by  an  opiifpie  stratified  pavement- 
epithelium.  Tliev  are  niore  exj>osed  tn  l)ruising  by  the  muscular  movemeuts 
nf  the  vfH'al  C(irds  and  the  foreihle  air-currents  in  coughing  aud  loud  s| leak- 
ing, which  prnduce  extraxasations  of  IiIockI  into  the  meshes  of  the  sejiarated 
stronia-filjers.  These  two  circumstances  give  them  either  a  6t>lid  white  look 
or  a  dark-red  a]>peanince. 

My  own  histolngical  examinations  as  well  as  clinical  experience  lead  me 
to  believe  that  Chiari*  is  ccUTcct  in  stating  that  they  are  hx^al  hypertrophies 

St^e  Sc Knitter 'b  YorUsntmtfJt  uher  tile  KmnkheiifH  der  Kehlkojife*,  1892,  p.  295> 
^  Arthivjih'  Larifmjohiji^,  Ud.  il,  J  left  i. 
70 
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of  the  vocal  cords.  Their  structure  closely  resembl 
nasal  polypi.  As  has  been  stated,  the  surface-epithel 
sated  blood  constitute  the  chief  differences.  There 
vessels,  which  are  usually  much  dilated,  making  vascu 
loose  stroma.  Hyaline  bodies  are  also  frequently  met 
be  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the  stroma-fibers  {Fi[ 

Btiologry. — In  studying  their  structure  we  sec  at  < 
result  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  therefore  have  th< 
singers'  nodes  already  referred  to.  As  a  matter  of 
identical  with  many  of  the  latter  growths,  which  ma 
upon  as  early  stages  of  laryngeal  polypus.  They  are 
and  are  seldom  seen  in  children. 

Physical  Appearances. — They  are  smooth,  rounci 
be  sessile  or  may  have  a  long  pedicle.  They  may  be 
look  pale  and  opaque.  They  usually  have  their  atta 
part  of  the  true  cords,  but  may  also  spring  from  the  V( 
the  subglottic  space  (see  Fig.  563),  or  from  the  antcri< 
may  be  very  small,  in  which  case  they  are  usually  sess; 
they  may  be  so  large  as  almost  to  fill  the  larynx,  leav 
room  for  respiration.  When  large  they  are  common 
shaped  growths.     They  are  usually  single,  but  may  ha 

Papilloma  is  of  such  fretjuent  occurrence  in  the  h 
allied  to  various  manifestations  of  inflammation,  sucl 
the  surface-phenomena  of  certain  tubercular  and  syp 
must  presume  that  the  local  irritation  of  inflammatio 
ment  in  its  pathogenesis.  Generically  it  has  been  cla 
among  the  fibromata  and  called  a  papillary  fibroma ;  b 
istic  is  epithelial  proliferation,  and  to  be  consistent  witj 
would  seem  that  its  name  should  rather  be  "  benign  e] 
ing  to  Schmidt's  tables,  he  met  it  in  about  10  per  cent, 
geal  neoplasms.  Schrotter'  ])Ia('es  its  proportions  a1 
Moure  ^  agrees  with  Rruns,  Fauvel,  Massei,  Ivrishaber, 
that  it  occurs  in  about  50  per  cent.,  and  Mackenzie  put 
()7  per  cent.  Schnitzler'^says  it  is  the  most  frecjuentof 
especially  in  children  ;  while  in  adults  pa])iIloma  beco 
fibroma  more  common.  This  (liscrej)an(\v  ])rol)ably  c 
of  the  inflammatory  nodules,  already  spoken  of,  are  |: 
of  tumors.  Its  most  fretpient  site  of  attachment  is  tli 
anterior  third  and  at  the  anterior  commissure,  but  it 
in  the  larynx.  A  growth  nviy  have  a  long  [)edicle  wl 
ment  beneath  the  cords,  and  yet  the  mass  may  present 

In  children  it  presents  certain  features  in  diagno: 
observed  at  other  periods  of  life  nor  in  other  growt 
have  been  re[)orted  in  which  the  ehihl  was  aj)honic  from 
chihlren  larvngoscopical  examination  is  usually  unsa 
more  or  less  incomplete.  When  the  growths  are  situ; 
of  the  larynx  they  can  sometimes  be  felt  by  the  exami 
ness  in  a  child,  slowly  increasing  to  aphonia  and  dyspne 
exceedingly  probable.  Tmcheotomy  may  then  be  indi< 
which  the  diagnosis  will  be  established.  The  growths 
fre<juently   disseminated.      While    Hooper*   has   succe< 

'  I'tnlfAuiHjrn  iihcr  die  Kmnkhflfcn  (Ipa  Kr}dkopje».  *  J.egonsKii 

'  K/inifchtr  Atlaa  der  Larynfjoloyie.  *  Intematu 
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children  after  tracheotomy,  and  even  without  it,  by  endo-laryngeal  methods 
under  ether,  this  is  usually  not  practicable  nor  satisfactory.  Tracheotomy 
should  be  performed,  when  indicated,  for  the  dyspnea,  and  the  tube  left  in  for 
several  months  before  thyrotomy  is  done,  which  may  result  in  permanent 
loss  of  voice  or  serious  impairment  of  it. 

A  large  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  of  spontaneous  cure  after 
tracheotomy,  presumably  due  to  the  rest  aiforded  the  larynx.  Thyrotomy 
may  be  done  and  the  larynx  thorouglily  curetted  and  cauterized,  but  recur- 
rence even  then  is  common.  Intubation  has  been  tried  in  hope  that  the 
pressure  of  the  tube  would  cause  absorption  of  the  growths,  but  not  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Physical  Appearances. — They  may  be  single  or  multiple,  with  a  long 
pedicle  or  broad-based.  They  may  dot  the  surfaces  of  the  cords  as  little 
buds  or  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  larynx  with  a  fungus-looking  mass, 
which  may  be  pale  or  of  a  dark-red  color.  Their  size,  however,  is  not 
usually  larger  than  a  pea. 

Differential  Diagrnosis. — There  arc  certain  conditions  in  the  larynx  which 
may  give  rise  to  a  mistaken  diagnosis  of  papilloma.  The  one  which  possesses 
most  interest  is  epithcliomn.  As  has  been  said,  papilloma  is  itself  a  dis- 
tinctly epithelial  growth.  Every  laryngologist  knows  that  occasionally  a 
beginning  cancer  will  present  exactly  the  same  appearance  in  the  larynx  as  a 
papilloma.  Indeed,  there  may  be  no  carcinomatous  elements  in  the  surface- 
proliferations,  and  thus  a  microscopical  examination  of  portions  removed  by 
endo-lar}^ngeal  procedure  may  be  misleading.  A  papillary  tumor  occurring 
in  the  larynx  under  twenty-five  is  in  all  probability  a  benign  growth.  Occur- 
ring in  a  patient  over  fifty,  who  has  had  no  previous  laryngeal  trouble,  how- 
ever benign  in  its  appearance,  it  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
If  it  is  pedunculated,  and  after  existing  several  months  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane  presents  no  appearance  of  infiltration  nor  zone  of  inflam- 
mation, it  is  presumably  benign.  Any  limitation  of  movement  in  the  excur- 
sion of  the  vocal  cords  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  which  if  marked  is 
almost  pathognomonic  of  malignant  disease.  Re- 
currence aft^r  thorough  removal  in  case  of  malig- 
nancy is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  infiltration, 
while  when  benign  this  is  not  noted  ;  but  recur- 
rence itself  in  a  patient  past  middle  life  is  not  a 
favorable  omen,  although  in  children  it  is  the  rule 
in  benign  growths.  Unless  the  piece  removed 
for  examination  includes  some  of  the  tissue  from 
which  the  growth  springs,  a  negative  microscopical 
examination  is  not  conclusive.      On   the   other 


Fig.  636.— Cyst  of  larynx  (from  Mackenzie). 


Fig.  637.— Lipoma  of  larynx  (from  Schrdtter). 


hand,  even  a  surface-clipping  may  show  the  character  of  the  growth ;  but 
frequently  a  concentric  arrangement  of  epithelial  cells  leaves  the  examiner 
in  doubt  as  to  their  significance.     Under  such  circumstances  time  must  be 
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allowed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  case,  but  it  should  be  examined  at  fre- 
quent intervals  by  a  eoitiiMitent  diiignostieian. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  hnynx  presents  occasionally  an  ap]>earance  which 
to  the  novice  closely  rescinlrles  a  papilhmiatoiis  growtli  (see  Figs.  612,  *>lfJ, 
017,  022),  Papillary  niasse.s  at  the  posterior  eoui  miss  lire,  or,  les*^  frecjuently, 
more  anteriorly,  niay  so  jrrojeet  hito  the  larjiix  as  to  hide  underlying  infil- 
tratitm  or  ulceration.  Kxaniinatifin  of  tlie  chest  or  sputum  may  even  Ik* 
negative  or  the  former  doul>tfid.  The  jKisitiouof  tlie  growtli  at  the  [posterior 
eoinmissure,  its  s^^'ssile  ehanK'ter,  the  paleness  of  the  larynx,  the  prominent*e 
of  eougli  as  a  symptr»mjand  the  general  history  of  the  eas<%  will  usually  allow 
the  experienced  laryngologist  to  make  a  diagnrKsis  without  the  aid  of  pulmo- 
na ry  signs.  M  i c n >s* 'o j j icid  e x a m  i  n at  J o 1 1  will  f r ei ]  1 1 en 1 1  v  sh o w  t u be i vl e^ Ixm^ i  1 1  i ; 
but  these  may  also  be  absent,  and  only  the  epithelial  prolifemtion  is  to  be 
noted. 

Cysts ^  (Fig.  636),  angioma^  (Fig,  634),  myxoma,^  liiwjma  '  (Fig.  637}, 
chondroma,^  adenoma,^  lymphoma^  (Fig.  G38),  and  eolluid  growths  are  all 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  larynx,  while  amyloid  degeneration  *  has  been 
noted  in  various  tumors. 


W}^: 


Fni,  €vi«.— l*u]]inJafy  lymphoina  r>f  lurytiS- 


Symptoms  of  Benign  I^aryngeal  Growths. — Tn  a  general  way  it 
may  be  slid  that  snjmiglnttic  tiinmrs  tirst  prrHlnce  cough,  neoplasms  c»f  tlie 
vocal  cm'ds  tirst  give  rise  to  hnarseness,  and  i n tragi ot tic  growths  to  dyspnea; 
hut   it  will  be   n^nlilv  nnderstot>il   that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laiif  down. 


'  (Siirt-l,  CrnimihLf.  lAifymj,,  \\\,  147;  Lyrm  Mid.^  April  12,  1885;  Rirhard  VUru^h     "— '- 
falhn,  W'lirzhnri*,  18H7 ;  I^^ldi^rhose,  Detttfvh,  Za'H.  J,  f%intr<f,,  xxix.,  4,  1889;  Ref.  ' 
Lanfiuf.,  vi  ,  2.Vi ;  Chiari,  iVnirolhL  /.  Linyn*/.^  viii.»  308;  Th<wt,  DeutseL  mtd.  W*>eh,, 
20,  p/*l'*(i;  Iniratw,  X  Y  Mai,  Jintrn.,  Sept.  1,  1894,  n.  260. 

•  Wdlfemlen^  Jnuni  of  jMiiftitf,,  1888,  p,  291  ;  Glasgow,  jfVaiw.  Amer.  Lavynn.  Atm..  1^88, 
p.  14^;  I^omls,  .V  >',  MaL  Rtnmi,  April  5.  1896. 

^  I  have  sectiiins  of  two  «|>ecinienB  in  my  fKM«ra>(ion.    The  report*  r>f  myxoma  are  «>  con* 
fiiDeil  with  iluwte  of  t^lematou^  growths  that  it  is  diffictilt  to  distinguish  the  lrii«*  from  Ike  fmliii^._ 
BoswoHh  rt'ferH  tt*  12  nr  I'l  cas«M. 

•  Farlow,  .V,  Y.  .)M.  Journ.,  ii.,  p,  010»  Not.  16,  1895;  SchruUcr,   Vor^^Jtuti^cA  vbfr  * 
Krankht'Urn  dtrA  KrhHtfpffA,  p.  27  K 

*Virchow,  />/*'  KraMaftfn  O'fJtchmdMe,  u,  p.  441;  Bond^   Brihjth  Medioai  Joftrn.^  Mmj  %\ 
1893;  (i**rhardt,  Kr'htki.tpffjf'^fhtf'uljftt ;  ^ othnnf^V 9  Sfyer,  Path,  nnd  Th^tnpit^  j 

•  It  in  douhtfijl  whether  these  occur  in  tin*  larj'iix,  ihoii^h  Comil  and  Kiinvter  {IliMtoLf^^ 
Pathofmpipte,  ii  1  s|x*ak  of  a  <ijffii>e  c<mdilinii  there  which  thev  eall  julenoma. 

^  The  onlv  refMirts,  without  fieneral  IvniphoiuatohiN,  are  VVoH^iidi-n  nnd  Mariin'»  StwHt»m 
Path.  AnuL,  Kajw\  2,  26;  Jonathan  Wright'j*  ***Subglotlic  Neoplasms,"  Jmtm.  Amo',  MtL 
4<wn.,  Sept.  26,  1S9L 

•  MiirttJfieelli,  .4rr^(Vi'  Italiani  de  Larynyolo^ty  Faec*  3,  1896;  iJerhardt^  tue,  eiL 
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Glottic  spasms,  aphonia,  and  apnea  are  the  graver  forms  of  the  same  clinical 
character.  Pedunculated  growths,  by  changing  their  position  in  relation  to 
the  glottis,  frequently  cause  intermittency  or  exacerbation  of  these  symptoms. 

Benign  tumors  being  usually  of  slow  growth,  the  advent  of  dyspnea  is 
not  noted  by  the  patient,  except  in  the  case  of  pedunculated  growths,  when 
it  is  intermittent  or  spasmodic,  until  very  surprising  encroachment  has  been 
made  on  the  air-way.  They  so  gradually  become  accustomed  to  interference 
with  respiration  that  it  is  not  noticed  until  some  sharp  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion still  further  blocks  the  larynx  and  perhaps  produces  dangerous  choking. 
The  laryngoscope,  of  course,  establishes  a  diagnosis  which,  until  it  is  used, 
is  mere  surmise. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  benign  laryngeal  neoplasms  consists  in 
their  removal  from  the  larynx  or  their  destruction  in  »itu.  The  method  and 
means  employed  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  size,  shape,  and  situa- 
tion of  the  growth.  Small  sessile  growths  can  best  be  destroyed  by  the 
galvano-cautery.  The  various  forms  of  laryngeal  forceps,  snares,  and  guil- 
lotines are  the  endo-laryngeal  instruments,  among  which  selection  must  be 
made  for  the  pedunculated  or  circumscribed  growths.  This  selection  will 
be  largely  a  matter  of  the  individual  preference  of  the  operator.  Urgent 
dyspnea  may  necessitate  immediate  tracheotomy.  In  many  cases  the  tumor 
may  be  so  large  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  tracheotomy-instruments  at  hand 
for  immediate  use,  should  the  emergency  of  the  moment  require  it  during  an 
endo-laryngeal  attempt.  Rarely,  in  subglottic  or  in  broad-based  hard  growths, 
such  as  chondromata,  a  thyrotomy  is  necessary. 
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Carcinoma  of  the  I/arynx. — It  is  not  intended  here  to  treat  of  those 
cases  of  cancer  which,  originating  elsewhere,  have  spread  by  continuity  or 
metastasis  to  the  larynx.  Such  are  the  malignant  growths  of  the  laryngo- 
pharynx  and  esophagus,  and  of  the  cervical  glands. 

In  1889  Semon  *  collected  the  statistics  of  laryngeal  cancer  in  such 
numbers  that  from  the  facts  given  we  are  able  to  gather  a  better  and  more 
definite  knowledge  of  malignant  growths  in  the  larynx  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  air-passages.  This  was  due  to  the  interest  aroused  in  the  tragic 
fete  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany,  and  to  the  unfortunate  quarrels 
of  his  medical  attendants. 

Semon's  tables  show  the  reports  of  107  observers,  whose  collective  experi- 
ence comprised  10,747  cases  of  benign  growths  and  1550  malignant  tumors, 
a  proportion  of  about  7  to  1.  Since,  as  we  shall  see  later,  considerably  less 
than  100  reports  of  laryngeal  sarcoma  could  be  collected  in  1 894  from  litera- 
ture, we  may  disregard  these  growths  in  estimating  the  relative  frequency  of 
carcinoma  of  the  larynx. 

As  will  be  seen  from  his  list,  Schmidt  had  himself  seen  75  cases.  From 
Semon's  tables  we  find  that  Stork  had  seen  100  in  Vienna,  Oertel  46  in 
Munich,  Massei  39  in  Naples,  Fauvel  150  in  Paris,  Semon  56  in  London, 
Cohen  100  in  Philadelphia.  These  are  figures  given  in  some  cases  as  esti- 
mated, and  the  number  is  proportionately  larger  owing  to  the  numerous  cases 
seen  in  consultation. 

Grerhardt  says  carcinoma  of  the  lar^-nx  is  three  times  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women.     According  to  Schmidt's  experience  it  is  nearly  four  times  as 

^  CenbraMaU  fur  Laryngoloffie. 
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frequent.    Jurasz's  own  experience  was  15  men,  1  woman.     He  quotes  Bara- 
toux's  collected  statistics  as  showing  88  per  cent,  in  men. 

Jurasz's  cases  showed  it  most  frequent  in  the  decade  from  50  to  60. 
Gerhardt,  quoting  Kraus,  gives  the  following  table  as  to  age. 

20  to  30 4 

30  to  40 18 

40  to  50 49 

50  to  60 76 

60  to  70 30 

70  to  80 _10 

187 

Schrotter  says  he  has  seen  it  in  a  cliild  of  three  and  a  half  and  in  a  girl 
of  ten  and  a  half  years.  It  has  been  noted  that  it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  well-to-do  people,  and  especially  in  those  who  use  their  voices  constantly. 
Heredity  seems  to  have  a  marked  influence  in  some  cases. 

The  site  of  growth  in  Jurasz's  cases  was  as  follows : 

Whole  larynx ....    1 

Right  side  of  larynx 2 

Epiglottis  of  larynx 3 

True  cords,  1  right,  1  left,  2  both 4 

True  cords  and  ventricular  bands 3 

Arytenoids  and  interaryt«noid  space      .2 

15 

In  Mackenzie's  53  cases,  however,  28  sprang  from  the  ventricular  bands. 

Bosworth,  quoting  from  Gurlt,  says  that  out  of  11,131  cases  of  carci- 
noma it  occurred  in  the  larynx  in  63  cases,  as  against  47  in  the  air-passages 
above  it. 

Epithelioma  is  the  form  usually  observed,  but  encephaloid,  adeno-carci- 
noma,  and  scirrhus  have  all  been  reported  in  the  larynx.  The  medullary  can- 
<^er  is  more  frtHpicntly  extrinsic  and  the  scirrhus  is  very  rare.  Out  of  68  cases 
collected  by  v.  Ziemssen,  57  were  epithelioma,  9  encephaloid,  and  2  villous 
tumors ;  out  of  Mackenzie's  53  cases,  2  were  scirrhus.  The  usual  dunition 
is  about  three  years,  but  some  cases  of  adeno-ciirci noma  ^  have  lately  been 
reported  whicli  lasted  ?i\(i  or  six  years. 

Symptoms. — Hoarseness  is  the  first  symptom,  which  usually  comes  on 
gradually  and  lasts  for  several  months  before  any  other  symptom  supervenes. 
The  majority  of  the  patients  are  in  ^ood  general  health.  The  hoarseness,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  is  accompanied  by  dyspnea  and  cough  :  the  former 
rapidly  increases  until  tracheotomy  is  urgently  indicated.  Later  in  the  disease 
glandular  enlargements  may  be  felt  in  tiie  neck  ;  but  they  are  usuallv  not 
present  at  first,  although  Friinkel  re])orts  cases  in  which  the  glandular  in- 
volvement was  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  ease  from  the  first.  Dys- 
phagia sooner  or  later  occurs,  and  pain,  worse  at  night,  robs  the  patient  of 
sleep.  These  symptoms  are  more  marked  and  come  on  earlier  when  the 
ulcerated  growth  is  on  the  posterior  wall  or  the  epiglottis  and  arvteno- 
epiglottic  folds  ;  but  are  late  when  the  tumor  is  on  the  voc^al  cords  or  in  the 
laryngeal   ventricles. 

Tiic  general  health  deteriorates,  the  appetite  fails,  and  there  is  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength. 

riccration  gives  a  peculiar  and,  Fninkel  says,  chamcteristic  odor  to 
the  breath,  which  is  identical  with  that  from  a  pharyngeal   carcinoma.     In 

*  Sokolowski,  ArcfiivfUr  Laryn(jologu\  lid.  i.,  heft  1 ;  Kricg,  /6k/.,  Bd.  i.,  heft  2. 
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a  recent  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  pharynx,  before  I  reah'zed  the  source  of 
the  odor,  the  first  impression  I  had  of  it  was  that  the  patient  had  been  using 
a  gargle  of  the  solution  of  the  chlorid  of  iron  on  a  fetid  surface. 

Finally  the  growth  becomes  apparent  to  external  palpation,  perforating 
the  laryngeal  cartilages,  which  crackle  under  the  finger  on  pressure.  It  may 
even  perforate  the  skin  and  appear  as  a  fungous  mass  externally.     The  last 

5hasos  of  the  disease  present  a  most  pitiable  aspect  of  human  suflTering. 
'racheotomy  has  long  since  become  necessary.  Granulations  block  the  tube 
and,  growing  below  it,  slowly  suffocate  the  patient.  Continual  cough,  inability 
to  swallow,  lancinating  pains,  and  the  foul  odor  make  a  picture  which  every 
laryngologist  should  have  in  mind  in  considering  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
in  its  early  stages.  Pieces  of  necrosed  cartilage  are  coughed  out,  or  portions 
of  the  tumor  may  fall  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  Perforation  of  the 
esophagus  frequently  supervenes  and  food  may  penetrate  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Hemorrhage  is  sometimes  abundant,  although  blood  is  usually  only  mixed 
with  the  copious  discharges  from  the  throat.  Perforation  of  the  carotid  may, 
however,  end  the  case.  Death  may  come  thus,  or  from  exhaustion,  or  from 
supervening  pneumonia  due  to  penetration  of  pieces  of  the  growth  or  food 
and  blood  into  the  lungs — the  so-called  "Schluck  Pneumonic."  Suffocation 
is,  therefore,  not  the  only  termination  of  the  disease,  although  it  is  a  fre- 
quent one. 

Diaernosis. — The  laryngoscapical  appearances  of  laryngeal  cancer  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  its  differential  diagnosis,  so  far  as  its  initial 
stages  are  concerned.  Its  differentiation  from  papilloma  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  In  its  incipient  stages  epithelioma  frequently  resembles  the 
benign  growth.  At  other  times  a  flat,  indolent  ulcer  on  the  vocal  cord  may 
be  seen  at  the  first  larj'ngoscopical  examination.  When  the  edges  are  infil- 
trated and  round  we  may  suspect  carcinoma,  but  sometimes  this  is  not  the 
appearance.  The  edges  may  be  more  or  less  flat  and  sliarp-cut.  •  Anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  in  decisive  doses  of  mercury  and  the  iodid  of  potash 
must  be  given  while  a  microscopical  examination  is  being  made.  Tuberculosis 
must  be  thought  of,  and  an  examination  of  the  lungs  for  pliysical  signs,  and 
of  the  sputum  for  bacilli,  must  be  made. 

When  the  growth  occurs  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  the  problem  is 
a  much  harder  one  to  solve.  We  find  a  smooth  swelling  presenting  above 
the  cords.  Being  covered  by  mucous  membrane  it  is  impossible  to  remove  a 
piece  for  examination.  There  is  a  limitation  or  entire  ab()lition  of  movement 
of  that  side  of  the  larynx.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  to  ex- 
clude a  syphilitic  gumma  by  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  iodid  of 
potash.  Once  I  saw  such  a  growth  which  was  evidently  tubercular.  We 
must  remember  that  cancer  may  coexist  either  with  a  syphilitic  history  or 
pulmonary  phthisis.  AVe  must  also  remember  that  the  administration  of  the 
iodid  of  potash  may  cause  a  sensible,  although  temporary,  diminution  in  the 
size  of  a  cancerous  swelling.  As  Frsinkel  says,  it  seems  as  though  the  dis- 
ease was  simply  catching  its  breath  for  a  fresh  start.  The  surface  finally  is 
involved  and  the  diagnosis  becomes  evident. 

The  appearance  of  the  growth,  which  in  the  early  stages  varies  so,  in  the 
later  stages  is  more  uniform  and  characteristic.  The  ulcer  of  cancer  then 
differs  in  no  way  from  its  appearance  elsewhere.  A  fungous  mass  covered 
by  grayish  or  whitish  secretion  fills  the  larynx  more  or  less  completely.  The 
growth  eats  into  the  cartilages,  causing  the  swelling  characteristic  of  peri- 
chondritis. It  has  nearly  always,  even  in  the  initial  stages,  burrowed  more 
deeply  into  the  underlying  tissues  than  i  the  surface.     It  grows 
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upward  over  the  top  of  the  larynx,  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissues  and 
producing  then  marked  glandular  involvement. 

Semon  has  pretty  conclusively  settled  by  his  statistics  the  question  of  the 
degeneration  of  a  benign  into  a  malignant  growth  of  the  larynx.  The  ex- 
ceeding rarity  and  doubtfulness  of  this  occurrence  was  one  of  the  assertions 
of  pathologists  which  clinicians  had  been  loath  to  accept.  In  only  45  out  of 
the  10,747  cases  reported  did  this  seem  possible;  while  as  following  upon 
endo-laryngeal  operations  it  was  only  reported  33  times.  Many  of  these  re- 
ports render  the  opinions  expressed  extremely  doubtful ;  so  that  excluding 
all  but  the  certain  cases,  Semon's  proportion  is  1  to  1645  of  malignant  d^en- 
eration  after  endo-laryngeal  operation.  And  after  all.  we  may  say  that  the 
proof  is  necessarily  a  po8t  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  argument.  We  must  allow 
the  possibility  of  a  benign  tumor  becoming  malignant,  although  the  strongest 
microscopical  proof  must  be  required  to  admit  of  its  probability  in  any  case. 

The  prognosis  of  laryngeal  carcinoma  is,  of  course,  veiy  bad ;  but  the 
statistics  hereafter  quoted,  it  should  be  remembered,  include  many  cases  in 
which  the  growth  was  not  confined  to  the  "  box  of  the  larynx." 

The  same  rule  here  holds  good,  as  to  the  difference  in  the  prognosis  of 
those  cases  operated  on  early  and  those  operated  on  late,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
body ;  although  the  cartilaginous  walls  shutting  off  the  growth  from  sur- 
rounding tissues  would  seem  theoretically  to  give  the  incipient  cases  an  espe- 
cially good  prognosis.     Without  operation  all  cases  die  miserably. 

Treatment. — Of  late  years  the  conviction  has  grown  among  laryngolo- 
gists  that  every  primary  intrinsic  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  in  its  early  stages 
is  a  case  for  extra-laryngeal  rather  than  endo-laryngeal  operation.  The 
diagnosis  once  made,  the  laryngologist  should  see  noli  me  tangere  written  in 
the  larynx  of  every  case.  No  operator,  however  skilled,  can  ever  be  sure  that 
he  has  removed  the  infiltrating  cancer-cells.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  cancer  is  a  local  disease,  which,  if  disturbed  by  any  operative  procedures 
short  of  extirpation,  is  apt  to  spreiid  rapidly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife. 
Friinkel  and  Moure  both  state  tlieir  belief  that  the  removal  of  pieces  for 
histological  examination  does  no  harm,  but  that  the  wound  usually  heals  over. 
The  majority  of  observers,  however,  do  not  agree  to  this.  Doubtless,  in- 
effectual tampering  with  an  already  malignant  though  quiescent  growth  has, 
by  its  results,  given  rise  to  the  opinion  formerly  held  by  some,  that  such  pro- 
cedures were  the  exciting  cause  of  a  malignant  degeneration. 

No  rules  for  operation  can  be  laid  down  that  will  apply  to  every  case. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  all  cases  which  are  confined  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  larynx  and  in  which  there  is  no  glandular  involvement  are 
cases  for  operation  by  laryngectomy  or  some  of  its  modifications.  Excision, 
according  to  Powers  and  White,^  has  been  performed  upwards  of  300  times. 
From  them  I  quote  the  following  table,  which  gives  at  a  glance  a  general 
report  of  the  results  attained  : 

1.  Total  Excision  of  the  Larynx. 

Cases  reported  prior  to  January,  181>2 180 

I)ie<l  Jix  result  of  operation 72 

DiecJ  in  tirst  year,  o  from  reciirrenee   .                 ....            8 

Heeurred  in  first  year,  either  dead  or  living:  when  reported                51 

Hecurre<l  after   1  year  il.'^  months  2,  2  years  2,  2  years  1  month,  2  years  7 

months,  3  years  4  months,  9  years) 8 

Reported  in  first  year,  free 16 

Reported  in  second  year,  free 11 

Re|>orte<i  in  tliird  year,  fi-ee 3 

Reported  after  X  years,  free 11 

»  Medical  Record,  March  23,  1896. 
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2.  Partial  Excision  op  the  Larynx. 

Cases  reported  prior  to  January,  1892 77 

Died  as  result  of  operation  (8  weeks) 26 

Died  in  first  three  years  (3  from  recurrence) 5 

Becurrence  in  first  year,  either  dead  or  living  when  reported 17 

Recurrence  after  1  year  (13  months,  16  months,  17  months) 3 

Reported  in  first  year,  free 13 

Reported  in  second  year,  free 4 

Reported  in  third  year,  free 2 

Reported  after  3  years,  free 7 

Aft^r  what  has  been  said  of  the  course  of  laryngeal  cancer  left  to  itself, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  many  cases  who  died  as  a  result  of  operation  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  necessarily  an  argument  against  the  procedure ;  nor 
are  the  cases  of  complete  recovery  to  be  looked  upon  as  unqualified  successes. 
The  loss  of  a  larynx  is  a  terrible  mutilation  of  the  human  organism^  and  the 
after-life  of  the  patient,  with  or  without  an  artificial  vocal  apparatus,  is  not 
an  enjoyable  existence.  Gussenbauer  and  Wolf  have  invented  mechanisms 
which  permit  these  patients  to  produce  articulate  speech  ;  but  many  cases 
have  been  reported  in  whom  some  fold  of  tissue  has  been  formed  by  nature 
to  serve  as  a  vibrating  membrane  in  the  production  of  sound  and  its  modifi- 
cation by  the  lips  and  tongue  into  speech. 

Cohen's  well-known  case  of  adeno-carcinoma,  in  which  the  larynx  and 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  being  removed,  the  remaining  tracheal  orifice  was 
stitched  to  the  skip  above  the  episternal  notch,  is  still  alive  (November,  1896) 
— nearly  five  years  after  operation — and  he  speaks  hoarsely,  but  distinctly, 
by  means  of  swallowed  air  which  he  holds  in  a  kind  of  a  pouch  in  his 
pharynx  and  expels  past  some  vibrating  fold  of  mucous  membrane  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces.  He  breathes  without  cannula 
through  the  cervical  opening. 

Excision  of  the  larynx  is  an  operation  which,  in  fairness  to  the  patient, 
should  only  be  performed  by  a  surgeon  skilled  in  all  the  technic  of  modern 
surgical  methods  and  equipped  by  previous  surgical  experience  with  the 
ability  and  presence  of  mind  to  meet  grave  and  often  unexpected  problems 
which  may  arise  during  its  performance.  Cohen  and  especially  Semon  ^  are 
the  laryngologists  who  have  had  the  most  gratifying  results  in  these  opera- 
tions ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  task  to  be  undertaken  by  even  the  experienced 
laryngologist. 

In  many  cases  the  tumor  has  spread,  either  by  direct  growth  or  by  metas- 
tasis, beyond  the  larynx.  The  inclusion  of  these  in  the  tables  given  is  what 
makes  the  percentages  of  recurrence  and  death  so  high.  In  each  case,  as  it 
is  met,  a  decision  as  to  a  radical  operation  or  a  palliative  treatment  is  to  be 
decided  on  its  merits  and  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  when  the 
conditions  are  explained  to  him.  Tracheotomy  for  the  passage  of  air  is 
always  indicated,  and  even  gastrotomy  for  the  intn>duction  of  food  may  be  a 
means  of  prolonging  a  miserable  existence. 

Sarcoma  of  the  I/arynx. — Bergeat^  has  presented  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  review  of  the  reports  of  sarcoma  of  the  larynx  yet  published. 
His  list  is  as  follows  : 


Laryn^al  sarcoma,  primary 85 

Laryn^i^eal  sarcoma,  secondary,  by  continuity  1 0 
Laryngeal  sarcoma,  secondary,  by  metas- 
tasis     2 

Doubtful 17 


Tracheal  and  bronchial  sarcoma,  primary  .  7 
Tracheal  and  bronchial  sarcoma,  secondary 

in  man 9 

Tracheal  and  bronchial  sarcoma,  secondary 

in  animal  (dog)      __1 


114  17 

'  Semon  {Jjincet,  Dec.  15,  1894,  et  seq.).  in  a  series  of  private  cases,  has  attained  the  best 
results  hitherto  published.  *  Monatsckri/t  fur  Ohrenheiikund^  ^^"  °  -"d  12. 
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Reports  of  the  following  cases  (not  included  in  Bergeat's  tables)  are  at 
hand  : 

Chappell/  female,  aged  32,  symptoms  4  years.  Sarcoma  (|>erithelioma) 
of  epiglottis,  very  large,  pedunculated,  removed  with  hot  snare ;  w^eight  360 
grains ;  size  4^  X  3f  inches  in  circumference. 

Thompson,^  male,  aged  35,  blacksmith,  symptoms  6  months,  right  side  of 
larynx,  laryngectomy. 

Mackenzie  says  that  he  had  seen  only  5  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  larynx. 
As  he  had  seen  53  cases  of  carcinoma,  we  have  the  ratio  in  his  experience  of 
about  1  to  10.  Schmidt's  proportion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  3  to  75  or  1  to  25; 
while  Bergeat  quotes  Gurlt  as  giving  the  general  relative  occurrence  through- 
out the  body  as  1  to  13.  Bosworth,  quoting  Gurlt,  says  that  out  of  848 
sarcomata,  the  larynx  was  the  seat  of  disease  in  only  1  case. 

In  Bergeat's  tables,  out  of  66  cases  of  primary  sarcoma,  48  were  of  the 
male  sex  and  18  female — in  general,  he  says,  sarcoma  occurs  in  men  10  per 
cent,  more  frequently.  It  occurred  in  men  almost  twice  as  frequently  (15) 
from  50  to  60  as  in  any  other  decade;  the  next  in  frequency  (8)  being  from 
40  to  50.  The  youngest  was  7  years  old;  the  oldest  81.  In  women  it 
occurred  from  21  to  53  inclusive,  there  being  5  each  from  30  to  40  and  from 
40  to  50,  and  only  2  from  50  to  60.  Curiously  enough  he  notes  its  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  people  who  came  often  in  contact  with  horses. 

In  variety  they  were  spindle-celled,  22;  round-celled,  12;  alveolar,  5  or 
6  ;  mixed,  4 ;  giant-celled,  2  or  3 ;  fibro-myxomatous,  1. 

It  had  its  origin  most  frequently  on  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  occurred  in 
almost  every  other  locality.  On  the  vocal  cords  and  epiglottis  the  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma  was  almost  the  exclusive  form  found.  No  instance  is  recorrled 
in  which  the  growth  originated  in  the  larynx  and  spread  to  the  pharynx ; 
the  secondary  invasion  was  always  the  other  way.  Erosion  and  perforation 
of  cartilage  were  rarely  observed.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  observers  who 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  lateness  of  glandular  involvement  in  laryngeal 
carcinoma,  Bergeat  noted  it  in  15  per  (X'nt.  of  the  cases  of  larvno:eal  sarcoma. 
This  was  especially  marked  with  the  round-celled  and  alveolar  sarcomata. 
The  course  of  these  forms  is  frequently  very  nipid  ;  but  the  duration  of 
sarcoma  of  the  larynx  seems  to  vary  greatly,  the  symptoms  sometimes  dating 
back  only  a  few  weeks  and  sometimes  running  back  for  several  years  ;  some 
of  the  cases  having  lived  as  long  as  7,  8,  and  10  years.  Pain  and  dyspnea 
are  not  so  prominent  as  in  carcinoma,  and  ulcenition  is  also  not  so  usually 
observed.  The  gen(^nd  health  is  fre(|uently  not  seriously  aflected  ;  but  there 
is  the  greatest  variation  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Diagrnosis  from  carcinoma  is  usually  impossible  without  a  microscopic:il 
examination.  The  same  caution  must  be  observ^ed  here  as  elsewhere  in 
distin<ruishing  small  round-celled  sarcomata  from  syphilitic  and  other  granu- 
lomata.  In  summing  u])  all  the  cases,  as  Bergeat  has  done,  it  is  seen  that 
the  avenige  course  and  clinical  picture  differ  materially  from  those  of  car- 
cinoma, and  yet  in  any  given  case  the  differential  diagnosis  u|>on  these  alone 
is  not  satisfactory.  Bergeat  lavs  some  stress  on  a  striking  yellow  color 
which  is  sometimes  observed  in  sarcoma,  but  never  in  carcinoma,  on  the 
slower  growth,  the  later  and  more  infVerjuent  ulceration.  Sarcoma  is  some- 
times ])e(luncnlate(l.  There  are  nirely  any  sharj)-pointed  projections,  but 
they  are  usually  round  and  broad. 

Progrnosis. — In  a  general  way  the  prognosis  after  all  methods  of  opera- 
ting is  better  than  in  ciircinoma,  one  case  of  total  extirpation  being  well  and 

*  Lnryjigml  Neoplwrms^  case  2.  '  The  Medical  Aeir«,  Oct.  26,  1895. 
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able  to  work  after  fifteen  years ;  and  in  one  case  the  duration  was  twenty-one 

i rears,  during  which  many  endo-laryngeal  o|)erations  were  performed.    In  the 
arynx,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt,  even  with  microscopi<!al  examination. 
Treatment. — The  same  indications  obtain  as  in  carcinoma. 

NEOPLASMS   OF   THE   TRACHEA. 

Avellis^  gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  literature  of  benign  tracheal  growths.  He 
refers  to  17  reports,  making  with  his  own  about  20  undoubted  cases.  A  few 
have  been  reported  since  1892.^ 

Many  cases  are  reported  of  granulation-papillomata  and  polypi  around 
tracheotomy-wounds,  and  a  few  cases  are  recorded  of  the  projection  of  pieces 
of  thyroid  hypertrophies  into  the  trachea.  There  are  also  some  reports  in 
which  it  seems  evicfent  that  the  growths  really  sprang  wholly  or  principally 
from  the  subglottic  portion  of  the  larynx.  The  benign  growths  m  ere  usually 
papillomata  or  fibromata.  An  adenoma  and  a  chondroma  have  also  been 
noted ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  nature  of  these,  since  the 
former  is  so  rare  anywhere  in  the  air-track  and  of  such  a  doubtful  nature 
when  reported,  and  chondroma  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  ecchondrosis. 
Ecchondroses  pure  or  partially  ossified  have  often  been  noted  post  mortem. 

Carcinoma  of  the  trachea  is  so  rare  that  when  Cornil  and  Ranvier  pub- 
lished their  work  in  1884  they  denied^  absolutely  that  it  ever  occurred  there 
primarily.  Nevertheless,  several  had  been  reported.  Ten  years  later  Pogre- 
binski*  was  able  to  give  abstracts  of  13  reports  of  carcinoma  of  the  trachea, 
3  of  which  he  looked  upon  as  doubtful,  while  1  was  known  to  have  started 
in  the  esophagus.  To  this  number  he  adds  a  case  of  his  own,  an  epithelioma 
primary  in  the  trachea.  Many  of  these  cases  Mx»re  of  the  encephaloid 
variety.  There  are  a  number  of  other  cases  reported  in  which  the  trachea 
was  secondarily  involved  from  growths  in  the  esophagus  and  in  the  thyroid 
gland.  Not  included  in  this  list  is  a  doubtful  case  of  Schmidt's  and  a  genuine 
case  described  by  Oestreich.*  Another  case  is  referred  to  in  the  CentralbL  fiir 
Lary^ngol.y  viii.  p.  396.  We  have  seen  that  in  Bergeat's  tables  but  7  cases 
of  primary  tracheal  sarcoma  are  on  record,  thus  refuting  the  statement  of 
Koch,^  that  sarcoma  is  the  more  frequent  malignant  neoplasm. 

The  chief  symptom  is  dyspnea,  and  when  dyspnea  occurs  from  a  tracheal 
growth,  that  growth  always  dangerously  occludes  the  air-way.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea  always,  and  in  the  lower  part  usually,  the  laryngoscope 
will  reveiil  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The  ])hysical  characteristics  of  tne 
growths  diflTer  in  no  way  from  similar  neoplasms  in  the  larynx.  A  low 
tracheotomy  may  gjiin  time  for  a  more  extensive  opening  of  the  air-tube  and 
extirpation  of  a  benign  growth.  Many  cases  of  death  from  it  are  on  record  ; 
but  endo-tracheal  operations  are  usually  impracticable.  Malignant  growths 
are  almost  uniformly  unrelieved  and  fatal ;  although  in  Schmidt's  case  of 
epithelioma,  diagnosticated  microscopically  by  Weigert,  the  patient  was  alive 
two  years  after  operation.  Dyspnea  without  other  symptoms  usually  appears 
so  late  that  in  malignant  cases  the  patients  present  themselves  only  when 
their  condition  is  hopeless.  Indeed,  many  of  the  reports  are  from  the  post- 
mortem table. 

»  Mmaiseh.f.  Ohrenhenk^eic,  1892,  No.  7,  p.  195. 

*  CentralbL  f.  Ijnryngologie,  1892,  viii.  pp.  104-492;  1894,  x.  p.  100;  1895,  xi.  p.  134. 
»  Vol.  ii.  p.  65.  ♦  Remu  de  Larynqdoffie,  1894,  No.  12,  p.  441. 

^  Deulaeh.  med.  Woch.y  1895,  p.  34.  *  Ann,  des  Maladies  de  POreiUe,  etc,  1890,  p.  682. 
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Injuries  of  the  nose  may  be  considered  under  the 
contusions,  wounds,  and  burns ;  (2)  fractures  of  the 
and  (3)  dislocations  of  the  bones  and  cartilages. 

CONTUSIONS,  WOUNDS,  AND  BX7BNS  OF  '. 

Contusions. — Owing  to  the  prominent  and  unpn 
nose,  it  is  subject  to  frequent  injuries.  The  most  fre< 
are  contusions  caused  by  falls  or  by  blows  inflicted  u] 
fist  or  any  hard  substance.  There  is,  according  to  the  i 
ing  force,  more  or  less  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  and  e 
of  injury.  When  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  upi^r 
followed  by  more  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  loose 
base  of  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes,  and  also  by  mucl 
soft  parts,  than  when  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  end 
nose,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  tissues  in  the  lati 

Treatment. — When  the  injury  is  comparatively  sli: 
rise  only  to  moderate  epistaxis,  from  tlie  rupture  of 
pituitary  membrane  (usually  at  the  juncture  of  the  b< 
inous  portion  of  the  septum),  which  generally  stops  s 
lesions,  and  sometimes  even  slight  injuries,  will  be  fo 
persistent  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  great  vascularity  < 
brane,  or  to  a  hemorrhagic  tendency,  requiring  the  a 
or  cold  externally,  or  tamponing  of  the  nose.  The  sin: 
pressure  can  be  applied  is  by  grasping  the  nose  firm! 
and  forefinger  as  close  to  the  face  as  possible.  In  thi 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nose  can  be  immedi; 
the  same  time  by  holding  the  head  forwanl,  so  as  to  al 
itate  into  the  dependent  portion  of  the  nose,  a  clot  is  foi 
the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  in  xho  deeper  parts. 

In  severe  injuries  there  may  be  an  effusion  of  bloc 
of  the  septum,  causing  what  is  termed  a  blocwly  tumo 
remain  until  decomposition  takes  place,  will  result  in 
(Fig.  ()3JI).  This  should  be  incised  through  the  nostril 
uat(Hl,  and  the  cavity  irrigated  with  bichlorid  solution,  1 
nre  should  then  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the  septum 
having  the  arms  covered  with  gauzes  or  aseptic  cotton, 
cavity  and  maintain  coaptation  until  healed. 

Wounds. — Wounds  of  the  nose  may  be  divided  1 
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and  puncturetl  won  nek,  according  as  tliey  are  pmclucctl  by  cutting,  1)1  unt  or 

brui'sitig,  or  pointer!  instruments.     They  may  aftbct  the  soft  parts  ulone  ;  tlie 

wifl   pitrts  ami  luines  and  cartilaginuus  i'ninKnv{)rk  ;  or  the  suit   imrts,  hard 

parts,  and  pituitary  nit'nibrane.     They   may  als<i   l)e  so 

exti'nsive  a,s  to  involve  the  nasal  fossa?^  the  urljit,  and 

the  accessory  sinuseis  of  the  nose,  and  even  the  cranial 

cavity. 

(a)  ^immd  woumls  may  vary  from  a  .slight  cut  of 
the  skin  to  the  complete  severanee  of  the  organ.  They 
may  lie  vertical,  transverse^  or  oblique* 

Simple  incised  wounds  cd'  the  skin  are  of  importance 
only  so  far  a.s  they  cause  distigurcnient.  In  ease  of  ver- 
tical wounds  the  edges  of  the  skin  come  together  very 
readily  and  can  be  easily  ladd  in  position  by  atlhesive 
plaster  or  styj>tie  coIhHlion  ;  whereas  in  transverse  Wiinixls 
there  is  more  ret  met  ion  of  the  parts,  which  necessitates 
the  luiiting  of  the  ed^es  of  the  skin   with  tine  sutures. 


I 


Fick  fi39.— AbscCBB    of 
ihc^  riH!«iil  i4e|>liiirii^  show- 


8j>eeial  tuu-e  must  be  exercised  when  the  interior  (Kir 
tion  and  wings  of  the  ni>s<'  are  involve^l,  bei'aiise  tlie 
elasticity  of  tlie  cartilages  of  the  ahe  tends  to  scjwinite 
the  parts,  while  the   functional   ini[>nrtauce  is  great. 

Transverse  incised  wounds,  involving  tfic  dw^per 
structure  of  the  ni>M\  may  allow  the  end  of  the  nose  to  dro]i  dinvn  on  the 
up|K*r  lip,  held  oidy  l>y  the  st^ptum  and  tissues  at  the  base  of  the  nose.  In 
some  instances  a  transverse  incised  WTunid  may  l)e  so  extensive  as  to  pass 
through  the  nose,  iuvc^Iving  tlie  deeper  structure  and  the  maxillary  btmes, 
Larrey  rept^rts  a  case  iji  which  with  **  un  coup  de  siil)re  "  the  interior  luilf 
of  the  nose,  the  corres]>ondlng  two  sides  of  eheek  and  upjjer  lip,  and  the 
two  maxihary  fjoues  were  divided  clear  to  the  |)alate.  The  parts  were  care- 
fully sutured  in  place,  with  complete  I'ecovery  in  forty-five  days. 

In  other  eases  tlie  nt^sc*  may  lumg  by  a  slender  pwlicle  or  be  completely 
severed.  A  number  of  eases  are  recorded  in  which  the  union  took  place 
when  the  nose  was  set  t>u  agtiin  after  it  had  been  severed  for  several  h(*urs. 
In  Cagarliuge^s^  well-known  case  it  was  detached  five  and  tme-lialf  hours, 
ant]  in  (lareuot^s  case  tlie  s(*vered  end,  wliich  had  lieen  bitten  of!*,  was 
recovered  from  the  sewer  into  which  it  had  been  thrown.  It  was  cleimsed 
with  warm  waiter,  reapplied^  and  cm  the  fi>urtli  day  was  fjuite  firmlv  nnited. 
In  all  cases,  even  if  a  tnuulier  of  hours  have  clapstKl  since  the  ac<'ideut  took 
plaee,  iittempts  shoidd  be  made  at  the  restoration  of  the  part  by  carcfidly 
cleansiug  the  detjN'hed  parts  with  warm  sterilized  nornuil  sidt  solution,  and 
scarifying  or  senitJiug  tfie  raw  surface  to  em^cuirage  its  attaclnneut. 

Galin  and  Hotlacker  claim  an  advantage  in  waiting  a  short  time  before 
restoration  of  the  severed  end  by  reason  of  there  being  a  complete  arrest  of 
hemorrhage.  The  surfaces  can  be  thorouglily  eleansed,  iin*l  the  ilanger  of 
formation  of  fdorul-elcits  between  the  surfaces  will  thereby  be  avoided.  In 
attaching  tlie  severed  portion  the  soft  )iiu1s,  ineluding  the  cartilaginous  jior- 
tiou,  should  l)e  carefully  stitelje<l  togctiier,  and  the  interior  of  the  nose  slmnld 
be  tamjxmed  with  antiseptic  gauze  to  ju\itect  the  parts  from  the  insiilc  and 
to  maintain  the  nostrils  in  their  normal  form.  The  union,  jis  a  rule,  takes 
place  shtwly  ;  the  end  may  remain  cold  and  pale  for  twelve  hours  or  even 
two  or  three  days,  iind  therctbrt*  we  nuist  not  be  in  haste  to  regard  the  o[jer- 
ation  as  a  failure. 


'  Traile  dfn  Optrationj^  ik  Chiwrfjif,  1724,  (liap.  111,^  ArL  %  Obii.  6. 
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(6)  Laaeraied  wounds  are  usually  produced  by  bl 
on  angular  or  rough  surfaces,  projectiles,  etc.  Woun< 
ments  are  usually  attended  with  a  fracture  or  dislocatic 

In  case  of  projectiles,  where  a  bullet  comes  from 
usually  passes  through  the  nose,  involving  both  walls; 
bullets  they  may  penetrate  only  one  wall  of  the  nose  an< 
the  orbit,  in  an  accessory  sinus,  or  they  may  penetrate 
cases  the  wad  of  a  gun  may  be  forced  into  the  wound 
remain  there  as  a  foreign  substance.  In  one  case  rep( 
wad  of  a  gun  was  found  astride  of  the  septum.  The  s 
introduction  and  the  accident  was  forgotten.  There  m 
discharge  from  the  nose,  and  after  four  years  the  wad 
a  rhinoscopic  examinaition  and  removed.  The  treatmei 
of  the  nose  requires  especial  care  to  render  the  parts  a 
the  skin  and  maintain  the  normal  contour  of  the  nose, 

(c)  Punctured  tcounds  are  produced  by  sharp-poii 
some  cases  the  instrument  or  foreign  body  may  enter  tl 
and  penetrate  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  cribriform 
bone,  without  external  manifestation  of  the  injury, 
the  base  of  the  nose  are  frequently  followed  by  emphys 
owing  to  the  looseness  of  tlie  connective  tissue  in  thi 
place  most  frequently  when  the  penetrating  wound  of  t 
with  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  emphysema  is  caused  bj 
through  this  opening  under  the  skin  when  the  patie 
during  forcible  expiration  through  the  nose.  It  accord; 
giving  the  sensation  of  a  sharp,  hot  streak  as  the  air  is  : 
it  may  be  limite<l  to  the  superior  part  of  the  nose,  wh< 
is  quite  loose,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  eyelids,  and  so 
boring  portion  of  the  face.  Slender  instruments,  or  a 
knives,  pencils,  and  the  like,  may  penetrate  the  walls  o 
off,  remaining  in  the  wound. 

Treatment. — Simple  punctured  wounds  of  the  ext 
require  only  ordinary  antiseptic  care.  In  eomplicat< 
which  the  end  of  the  instrument  has  broken  off  and 
body,  it  must  be  extracted  either  through  the  wound,  fr 
nose,  or  removed  through  an  artificial  opening,  and  t 
treated  as  an  incised  woiuid.  P]ach  case,  however,  mu.* 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  conditions  found.  The  em 
which  somotiines  accompanies  punctured  wounds  of  1 
sides  in  a  short  time,  although  the  disappearance  can 
tioes  and  compression. 

Bums  and  Scalds. — Burns  and  scalds  of  the  nos< 
natun*  and  treatment  from  burns  and  scalds  of  other 
They  are  of  special  significance  only  so  far  as  the  res 
distortion  of  the  organ  and  contraction  of  the  nasal  | 
fore  (luring  the  healing  process  of  the  burn  or  scald 
particular  attention  to  prevent  any  such  complication 

The  contraction  of  the  burn  can  be  overcome  in  a 
sorting  to  skin-grafting  before  the  wound  is  healeil,  1 
skin  that  has  been  destroyed  and  preventing  the  foi 
tissue,  by  which  the  edges  of  a  wound  are  forcMbly  dra\ 
care  should  be  taken  in  this  particular  when  the  nasal 
Ivory  or  vulcanite  plugs  or  tubes  should  be  inserted  int 
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the  nasal  openings  widely  dilated,  until  all  tendency  to  contraction  of  the 
tissues  has  passed.  When,  however,  this  contraction  of  the  tissues  has  taken 
place  and  the  nasal  orifices  have  become  greatly  narrowed,  the  treatment  to 
be  adopted  is  described  under  the  head  of  Stenosis  of  the  Nasal  Passages. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  AND  CARTILAaES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  nose  may  vary,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  injury,  from  simple  displacement  of  some  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  without  wounding  tlie  skin,  to  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
bones,  attended  with  more  or  less  destruction  and  escape  of  the  bony  frag- 
ments, resulting  in  marked  distortions  and  permanent  disfigurement  of  the 
nose. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  comparatively  rare  when 
we  consider  the  prominent  and  exposed  position  of  the  nose  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  bodily  injuries  occur.  This  is  accounted  for  somewhat 
by  the  yielding  condition  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose,  which 
more  or  less  resists  fracture,  and  the  arched  form  of  the  osseous  portion  or 
bridge  of  the  nose,  which  enables  it  to  withstand  a  considerable  amount  of 
external  force.  The  nose  is  also  in  many  cases  protected  by  the  prominence 
of  the  frontal  bone. 

Fracture  of  the  nose  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  also 
more  frequent  in  adults,  owing  to  the  cartilaginous  and  more  yielding  char- 
acter of  the  parts  in  the  young. 

Fractures  of  the  nose  always  result  from  force  applied  externally,  oftenest 
in  the  form  of  blows  or  falls  directly  on  the  nose.  They  are  usually  attended 
with  lesions  of  the  integument,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  fractures 
of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  together  with  dislocation  or 
fracture  of  the  nasal  septum.  In  severe  injuries  the  osseous  portion  of  the 
nasal  septum,  together  with  the  nasal  bones,  has  been  driven  backward  into 
the  brain. 

Such  injuries  are  usually  attended  with  severe  hemorrhage  and  escape  of 
cerebral  matter,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
and  are  generally  fatal. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  are 
almost  always  bilateral,  unilateral  fractures 
being  rare.  In  some  cases,  when  the  force  is 
applied  entirely  to  one  side,  fracture  of  the 
bone  on  this  side  may  be  attended  with  dislo- 
cation of  the  bone  on  the  opposite  side,  to- 
gether with  lateral  dislocation  of  the  nasal 
septum,  as  represented  in  Fig.  640. 

Fractures  of  the  nose  may  be  divided  into 
simple,  comininutedy  and  compound.  In  simple 
fractures  of  the  nose  the  line  of  the  fracture 
may  be  vertical,  oblique,  or  transverse,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  blow.  In  vertical 
fractures  one  fragment  may  slide  under  the 
edge  of  the  other,  the  latter  protruding  suffi- 
ciently to  form  a  ridge  readily  felt  by  the 
finger.  In  oblique  or  transverse  fractures 
the  lower  fragment  is  depressed ;  the  upper 
fragment  remains  unbroken  and,  accordingly,  maintains  its  normal  position 


Fio.  640.— Fracture  of  the  right 
nasal  bone  and  displacement  of  the 
left,  with  lateral  dislocation  of  the 
nasal  septum. 


fy 
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In  a  comminuted  fracture  the  fragments  are  more  or  1 
case  it  is  compound  they  may  escape  through  the  w< 
destroyed  and  lost.  Simple  fractures  may  exist  with( 
figureraent ;  whereas  comminuted  or  compound  fractun 
narrowing  and  obstruction  of  one  or  both  nasal  passage 
lachrymal  ducts,  causing  lachrymal  tumors  and  styllicic 

The  lachrymal  bones  may  be  fractured  by  a  slight  oi 
accompanied  by  discoloration  of  the  eyelids ;  and  som( 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  may  take  place,  on  bk 
escape  of  air  from  the  nostrils  through  the  fractured 

Diagrnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  nos 
tremely  simple,  whereas  in  other  cases  it  is  attended 
Simple  fractures  of  the  nose  may  exist  without  displace! 
the  latter  being  held  in  place  by  the  periosteum,  th 
mucous  membrane.     The  line  of  the  fracture  can  of 
finger  as  a  slight  fissure.     In  other  cases  it  is  manifeste 
seat  of  the  injury.     When  there  is  displacement  of  tl 
truding  edges  of  the  fracture  form  a  ridge,  which  is 
ceptible  to  the  finger,  but  can  be  seen  on  inspection, 
the  extent  of  the  fracture  and  the  condition  of  the 
should  follow  the  injury  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  tin 
parts  so  quickly  supervenes  as  to  make  the  diagnosis  vc 

Vertical  fractures  can  be  detected  by  the  careful  m< 
fragments  against  the  edges  of  the  unbroken  portion, 
verse  fractures,  since  the  lower  fragment  becomes  depp 
unbroken  portion  is  prominent.     Often,  in  making  a  rh: 
the  depressed  portion  of  the  bone  can  be  seen  projectini 
the  nose.     In  comminuted  fractures  the  crepitation  of 
erally  readily  detected,  but  great  care  should  be  exerci 
examhnation  not  to  increase  the  displacement.     In  cc 
condition  of  the  bony  parts  can   be  easily  discovered  1 
probe  through  the  wound.     When  the  contused  part^ 
swollen  before  the  patient  conies  under  obst»rvation,  it 
sary  to  wait  until  the  inflammation  and  swelling  have 
the  exaet  condition  of  the  part  can  be  made  out. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  sympt/)nis  of  fracture 
taxis  and  emphysema  of  the  tissues  of  the  nose.     En 
is  indicative  of  rupture  of  the  nincous  membrane,  th 
air  is  forced  into  the  tissues.     It  usually  conies  on  rap 
blows  his  nose,  as  in  the  ease  of  punctured  wounds, 
to  the  region  at  the  base  of  the  nose ;  although  it  may 
lar  eelhilar  tissue  (sometimes  completely  closing  the  > 
the   face.     In   exceptional   cases    it   may   involve   the 
It  is  detected  by  crepitation,   much  as  given   by  the 
bone.      E|)istaxis,  which  is  almost  always  present,  va 
extent  of  the  injury,  and  may  be  very  slight  or  very  | 
never  sufficient  to  endanger  the  life  of  th(^  patient.      I 
taneously,  although  in  severe  cases  tamponing  the  nost 
prevent  weakening  the  patient  from  loss  of  blood.     Ir 
ence  of  hemorrhagic  exudates,  which  may  accumulate 
soft  parts,  should  be  recognized  and  evacuated  to  pre 
ticms  or  septic  infection  and  the  breaking-down  of  tl 

In   all   cases  of  fracture  of  the   nose  the  gravity 
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entirely  upon  the  brain-complication.  The  secondary  complications  which 
may  follow  these  injuries  are  deformities  of  the  nose,  injury  to  the  lachrymal 
apparatus,  impairment  of  the  sense  of  smell  (either  from  occlusion  of  the 
nasal  passages  or  injury  to  the  olfactory  nerve),  and  lack  of  resonance  in  the 
voice,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  nasal  passages. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  nose  the  replacement  of  the 
fragments  should  be  effected  as  speedily  as  p<>ssible,  before  swelling  of  the 
parts  has  supervened  to  prevent  it ;  for  when  the  swelling  is  extensive  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  wait  until  it  subsides  before  the  fragments  can  be 
replaced.  This  can  usually  be  delayed  for  three  or  four  days  with  perfect 
safety,  although  if  the  case  is  seen  early,  much  of  the  swelling  can  be 
prevented  by  attention  to  antiseptic  and  antiphlogistic  measures. 

In  case  the  fracture  is  a  compound  one,  we  should  attend  carefully  to  the 
wound  of  the  skin  (as  in  case  of  lacerated  wounds  of  the  nose)  in  order  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  disfigurement  from  resulting  scars.  I^aceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  should  also  receive  attention  and  be  rendered, 
as  far  as  possible,  aseptic. 

In  simple  fractures  the  reduction  is  best  accomplished  with  a  smooth 
sound,  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  nostril  to  raise  the  depressed  fragments, 
and  their  coaptation  is  facilitated  with  the  fingers  on  the  outside  of  the  nose. 
When  no  sound  is  at  hand  and  the  nasal  passages  are  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  little  finger,  it  can  be  very  advantageously  substituted.  In  some 
cases  the  fragments  are  best  and  most  easily  adjusteci  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
smooth-blade  forceps,  one  blade  placed  in  the  nostril  and  the  other  outside, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Weber,  care  being  exercised  not  to  use  too  much 
pressure ;  and  to  avoid  lacerating  the  tissue  the  blades  can  be  covered  with 
rubber  or  adhesive  plaster.  For  this  purpose  Molliere  uses  forceps  with 
ivory  blades.  W^hen  the  septum  has  at  the  same 
time  become  fractured  or  dislocated,  it  also  should 
be  put  in  place. 

When  the  fragments  have  been  replace<l,  they 
must  be  held  with  some  form  of  retentive  appa- 


Mctallic 
roria 

/Vfhesive 
PUster 


Fig.  &I1.— The  author's  metallic  form. 


Fio.  642.~Mctallic  form  and  adhesive 
plaster  as  applied. 


ratus.  If  the  skin  is  unbroken,  a  piece  of  rubber  adhesive  plaster,  cut  of  the 
shape  to  completely  cover  the  nose,  has  been  found  by  the  author  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  in  rendering  the  exterior  contour  smooth  and 
symmetrical.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  a  metallic  form  (Fig.  641),  made 
71 
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of  a  sheet  of  aluminum  cut  the  requisite  size  and  shape,  so  that  when  bent 
the  internal  contour  is  the  same  as  the  normal  nose,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
rest  lightly  over  the  nasal  border  of  the  superior  maxilla.  Before  this  form 
is  applied  to  the  nose,  I  usually  cover  and  line  it  with  adhesive  plaster,  which 
materially  assists  in  holding  it  in  place.  It  is  then  adjusted  to  the  nose  and 
securely  held  in  place  with  adhesive  straps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  642. 

Various  other  methods  have  been  devised  for  maintaining  the  fractured 
nasal  bones  in  place.  Thus  Malgaigne  has  used  moulds  of  lead,  which 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  heavy.  Hamilton  uses  gutta-percha,  but  it  is 
not  readily  adjusted  to  the  desired  shape  of  the  nose.  Weber  employs  strips 
of  guttii-i)ercha,  maintained  in  place  by  plaster.  Dumreicher  employs  succes- 
sive collodion  bandages,  applied  to  the  nose.  Walsham  uses  a  mask  of  leather, 
moulded  to  the  face  with  braces  controlled  by  screws,  to  maintain  the  bones 
in  place.  Adams  has  devised  a  nasal  truss  attached  to  a  headband,  w^hich 
is  buckled  firmly  around  the  head,  with  a  padded  arm  controlled  by  screws 
resting  against  each  side  of  the  nose  to  hold  it  in  position,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
643.  None  of  these  methods,  however,  has  given  me 
the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  the  simple  method 
which  I  have  described. 

Numerous  internal  supports  have  also  been  em- 
ployed for  holding  these  bones  in  position  after  the 
deformity  has  been  corrected.  Hamilton  packs  the 
nose  with  pledgets  of  lint,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
a  thread  for  ready  extraction.  Packard  employs  plugs 
of  hard  rubber,  placed  inside  the  nostril.  These  methods 
have  their  advantages  since  no  one  plug  large  enough  to 
maintain  the  bones  in  place  can  be  introduced  through 
the  nasal  apertures.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  vault  of  the  nose.  Mason,  of  Brooklyn,  has  de- 
vised a  method  of  transfixing  the  nose  with  nickel  or 
gold  needles  through  the  base,  on  a  line  with  the  maxillary  junction.  He 
then  passes  under  the  needles  and  over  the  nose  a  bandage  of  rubber.  This 
is  efficient  to  prevent  spreading  at  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hold  the  nose  snugly  together  an<l  prevent  depression  of  the  vault. 
This  is  considered  an  exceedingly  ingenious  arrangement,  and  may  be  of 
service  in  some  cases.  Aflter  the  parts  have  become  solidified,  at  the  end  of 
seven  or  eight  days,  the  needles  are  removed.  Many  discourage  the  eniplov- 
ment  of  internal  supports,  because  of  the  irritation  which  they  canst*.  This 
objection  is  ill-founded,  for  the  reason  that  the  irritation  is  invariably  due  to 
the  excessive  amount  of  pressure  employed.  Very  slight  pressure  onlv  is 
rcfjuired  to  maintain  the  parts  in  position,  because  they  are  natuniUy  immov- 
able and  there  is  no  muscular  tension  to  cause  their 
displacement,  nor  any  other  force  when  the  nos(*  is 
thoroughly  protected  by  a  rniifonn  external  support. 
The  fragments  can  most  (»asily  be  maintained  in  place 
by  means  of  an  elastic  spring  placed  in  the  nostril, 
the  tension  of  which  is  n^gulated  by  means  of  a  screw- 
on  the  outside,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ()44. 

J^efore  the  spring  is  inserted   the  interior  of  the 
nostril  is  carefully  irrigated  with  an  antiseptic*  solu- 
tion and  dnste<l  with  iodoform  or  some  other  strong  antiseptic  powder. 

Aft(T  the   bones   have  Iwen  ])Ut   into  place  a  portion  of  iodoform-gmize  is 
made  into  a  roll  that  will  just  fit  the  upper  portion  of  the  nasjd  cavity,  and 


Fig.  643.— Adams's  nasal 
truss. 
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forced  up  into  the  vault  sufficiently  to  hold  the  fragments  in  place  in  perfect 
coaptation  with  the  external  metallic  mould  that  is  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  nose.  (In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  better  to  insert  the  internal  support 
before  the  metallic  form  is  applied.)  Under  this  gauze  is  placed  the  upper 
arm  of  the  spring,  the  lower  arm  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  spring 
should  be  made  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  nose  ; 
while  the  tension  exerted  is  regulated  by  a  screw  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
spring.  The  pressure  in  these  cases  should  be  just  sufficient  to  support  the 
part  without  causing  pain.  The  lower  arm  of  the  spring  is  covered  with 
rubber  tubing,  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  soft  parts.  By  this  method  the 
lower  respiratory  passage  remains  unobstructed,  so  that  nasid  respiration  is 
not  materially  interfered  with.  The  interior  of  the  nose  also  can  be  kept 
clean  by  frequent  cleansing  with  an  antiseptic  wash,  until  the  fragments  are 
united  and  the  nose  is  self-supporting. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  fractured  bones  are  allowed  to  go  unreplaced 
until  firm  union  has  taken  place,  re-fracture  of  the  bones  becomes  necessary 
in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  normal  position.  This  operation  will  be 
described  under  deformities  of  the  nose. 

Fracture  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Nose. — The  lower  portion  of 
the  nose  is  composed  of  two  lower  lateral  shield-cartilages,  united  in  the 
center.  These  shield-cartilages  are  connected  with  the  nasal  bones  above  by 
two  upper  lateral  cartilages,  which  maintain  the  contour  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  645.     In  cases  of  moderate 
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Fig.  645,— Profile  view  of  the  bony  and  cartilai^nous  constituents  of  the  nose. 

injuries  to  the  nose  these  cartilages  are  rarely  fractured;  but  when  the  injury 
is  severe,  particularly  if  inflicted  by  a  more  or  less  sharp  body  like  the  sharp 
e<lge  of  a  board,  fracture  of  the  cartilages  sometimes  takes  place.  This  i» 
especially  true  of  the  upper  lateral  cartilages,  which  maintain  the  contour  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  Fracture  of  the  shield-cartilage  is  readily  detected 
by  the  resulting  deformity'  and  by  the  crepitation  which  can  be  elicited  by 
careful  manipulation ;  but  fracture  of  the  upper  lateral  cartilages  is  frequently 
sf)  obscured  by  the  attending  swelling  and  inflammation  that  it  is  undetected, 
and  only  manifested  by  the  resulting  depression  and  deformity  of  the  nose 
that  follow  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  of  fracture  of  the  shield-cartilages  the  frag- 
ments are  best  held  in  place  by  means  of  the  spring  above  described.  When 
the  fracture  is  in  such  a  position  that  this  cannot  be  readily  maintained  in 
place,  a  strip  of  vulcanite  or  celluloid  can  l)e  moulded  with  heat  and  made  to 
fit  the  nostril  so  as  to  maintain  it  in  its  normal  position  until  the  fragments 
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are  united.  Perforated  cork-splints  are  also  especially  serviceable  on  acoount 
of  their  lightness  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  fitted  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  nostril.  When  these  are  not  at  hand  the  nostrils  can  be  packed 
with  antiseptic  gauze,  so  as  to  maintain  them  in  their  proper  form.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  insert  through  the  center  an  open  tube  for  respiration 
(see  Figs.  573,  574). 

Fractures  of  the  Nasal  Septum. — The  nasal  septum  being  com- 
posed of  three  pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  646,  and  as  each  one  of  these  pieces 
may  be  fractured  independently,  we  therefore  can  divide  fractures  of  the 

septum  into  three  groups :  as  the  frac- 
ture of  the  triangular  cartilage,  of  the 
vomer,  and  of  the  perpendicular  plate 
of  the  ethmoid. 

The  portion  most  frequently  frac- 
tured is  that  of  the  triangular  cartilage ; 
it  is  always  the  result  of  traumatism. 
Fracture  of  the  cartilage  alone  may 


Fio.  646.— Bones  and  cartilage  of  nasal  septum. 


Fig.  647.— Dislocation  of  the  triangular  cartilage. 


take  place  as  an  independent  lesion  or  it  may  be  associated  with  dislocation 
of  the  cartilage  at  its  attachment  with  the  vomer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  647. 
Fractures  of  the  cartilage  are  also  frequently  associated  with  hematoma, 
which  is  bilateral ;  the  bloody  tumor  filling  both  nostrils,  eoinmunicatin^ 
through  the  fissure  in  the  septum.  Separation  of  the  cartilage  may  take  place 
from  disj)Iacement  of  the  fragm(*nts,  although  they  will  more  frequently  be 
found  overriding  each  other.  The  diagnosis  of  tliis  accident  is  important, 
as  the  integrity  of  the  nose  depends  on  its  recognition  and  proper  treatment. 
When  there  is  no  displacement  it  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  attendant 
pain,  the  greater  mobility  of  the  structures  associated  with  swelling  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  the  fissure  cjui  be  found  by  exploration  with  a  probe.  The 
crepitus  can  be  found  by  careful  manipulation  of  the  parts.  Displacement  of 
the  fragments  is  manifested  by  depression  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  which  is 
distorted  to  one  side,  producing  a  double  deformity.  Sometimes  the  end  of 
the  nose  is  flattened  on  the  face.  When  the  fracture  is  compound  it  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  epistaxis,  and  sometimes  by  subcutaneous 
emphysema. 

Fracture  of  the  vomer  alone  is  a  rare  accident,  and  from  its  situation  and 
p(»sition  (lis|)lacemcnt  of  the  fragments  does  not  readily  take  place;  the  line 
of  the  fracture  can,  howcv(T,  be  detected  by  a  (*areful  exploniti(m  with  a 
blunt-pointed  probe,  and  on  inspecting  the  nostril  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
light  it  can  sometimes  be  recognized  by  a  hemorrhage-|K)i nt. 

Fnicture  of  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  comminuted  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  although  sul>- 
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stances  penetrating  the  nasal  cavity  have  been  known  to  fracture  this  bone 
alone.  The  cribriform  plate  may  also  be  fractured  and  the  foreign  body  at 
the  same  time  enter  the  cranial  cavity,  the  latter  being  always  a  very  serious 
accident.  When  the  fracture  of  the  perpendicular  plate  exists  alone  it  is 
usually  at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  vomer. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  displacement  of  the  parts,  they  should  be 
first  put  in  place  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps  with  flat  parallel  blades,  one 
blade  being  inserted  into  each  nostril,  and  by  gentle  pressure  the  bones  can 
then  be  restored  to  their  normal  position,  aided  by  gentle  manipulations. 
When  there  is  displacement  of  the  fragments  to  one  side  it  is  n*equently 
necessary  to  insert  an  internal  support  only  on  that  side ;  and  w  hen  there  is 
laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  also  on  that  side  of  the  septum,  the  best 
form  of  support  is  made  by  winding  sublimate  cotton  around  a  metallic  plate 
from  1^  to  2  inches  in  length  and  of  sufficient  size  to  be  inserted  in  the 
nostril,  the  nostril  being  first,  however,  irrigated  with  bichlorid  solution, 
1  :  5000,  and  dusted  with  iodoform.  Other  forms  of  support  are  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  tubes  made  of  hard  rubber,  of  soft  rubl)er,  of  cork, 
or  of  metal,  each  of  which  is  excellent  in  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  but 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  support  only  on  one  side, 
leaving  the  other  nostril  free  for  respiration,  the  cotton  plug,  having  a  metal- 
lic core  to  stiffen  it  for  insertion,  is  preferable  to  all  others.  In  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  support  on  both  sides  a  cotton  plug  can 
frequently  be  inserted  in  one  nostril  and  a  tube  in  the  other. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  BONES  AND  GABTILAaES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Dislocation  of  the  nasal  bones  is  an  accident  of  comparatively 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  always  occurs  as  the  result  of  blows  against  the 
nose,  usually  from  a  lateral  directicm.  According  to  Marchant,  dislocation 
of  the  nasal  bones  was  recognized  by  Heister  in  1770  and  by  Bell  in  1796 ; 
but  the  first  published  example  was  by  Bourguet  in  1851,  and  later  by 
Longuet  in  1881.  In  Bourguet's  case,  a  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
thrown  against  a  sidewalk,  striking  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose.  The  upper 
third  of  the  nose  was  deviated  to  the  right,  the  lower  end  remaining  normal. 
The  elevation,  which  was  a  dislocation  of  the  nasal  bones,  was  reduced  by 
introducing  the  ring-finger  of  the  right  hand  into  the  nostril  and  exerting 
pressure  on  the  outside,  when  the  bone  slipped  into  place  and  the  dislocation 
did  not  recur.     No  deformity  of  the  nose  resulted. 

A  similar  case  recently  came  under  my  observation.  A  young  lady, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  thrown  from  her  (carriage,  striking  on  the  right 
side  of  her  face,  injuring  the  nose  quite  severely.  There  was  considerable 
swelling  of  the  nose,  but  no  crepitation  and  no  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
nose  could  be  detected.  The  patient  was  very  ill  for  a  short  time  as  a  result 
of  the  accident,  and  it  was  feared  that  concussion  of  the  brain  had  taken 

[)lace.  On  her  recovery,  both  nasal  bones  were  found  dislocated  to  the 
eft  and  the  nose  was  quite  crooked  ;  the  right  nasal  bone  was  depressed, 
while  the  left  nasal  bone  was  thrown  outward  and  upward,  overriding  the 
right,  as  shown  in  Fig.  640,  forming  a  hump  on  that  side.  As  the  accident 
occurred  four  years  before  I  saw  her  the  deformity  was  permanent,  but  was 
corrected  by  me  according  to  the  methods  that  will  be  described  in  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  deformities  of  the  nose. 

In  another  case,  a  little  girl  about  five  years  old,  while  coasting,  was 
thrown  from  her  sled,  striking  her  nose  against  the  edge  of  an  iron  railing, 
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which  drove  the  central  portion  of  the  nasal  bones 
them  outward  and  leaving  the  nose  in  a  flattened  cc 
gical  aid  was  secured  the  swelling  of  the  nose  so  nii 
it  was  allowed  to  go  uncared  for.  This  result^  in 
ing  of  the  central  portion  of  the  nose  and  a  bulging 
bones. 

Dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  can  readily  hi 
deformity  of  the  nose,  and  secondly^  by  the  elevation  oi 
which  can  be  felt  as  a  ridge. under  the  finger.  The  i 
varies  usually  with  the  amount  of  force  exerted  aga 
may  be  simple  dislocation  of  one  of  the  nasal  bones,  oi 
of  the  nose  may  be  more  or  less  dislocated  to  one  side 
dislocation  to  one  side  is  usually  associated  with  fra 
shown  in  Fig.  640,  against  which  the  impinging  fi 
instances  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  is  fr 
driven  upward  into  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Treatment. — The  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  ns 
accomplished  by  placing  a  smooth  sound  in  the  interic 
gentle  manipulation  with  the  finger  on  the  outside  the  1 
slipped  into  place.  In  some  cases,  esjxicially  if  the  noj 
finger  can  be  passed  into  the  nasal  chamber  and  the  dep 
as  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  nose.  In  this  manner,  wil 
on  the  outside  of  the  nose,  the  dislocation  can  be  reduce 
as  we  are  enabled  by  the  sense  of  touch  to  detect  the 
bones.  Usually  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  dislocati 
the  lack  of  muscular  tension  on  the  part ;  but  it  is 
retentive  apparatus  to  guard  against  such  a  possibilit 
by  covering  the  whole  of  the  nose  with  a  piece  of  adhe 
and  by  placing  on  the  outside  an  aluminum  form  of 
shape  for  the  requirements  of  the  nose,  according  to  t 
the  retention  of  fractured  nasal  bones.  This  is  to  be  w 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  have  subsided  and  the  1 
in  position. 

Dislocations  of  the  cartilages  of  the  nose 

dislocation  of  the  external  cartilage! 
location  of  the  internal  or  triangular 
anterior  portion  of  the  septum. 

{a)  Dislocation  of  the  external  c 
usually  takes  place  from  blows  inf 
of  the  nose.  Owing  to  their  elasti 
ment  the  shield-cartilages  are  rarel 
upper  lateral  cartilages  filling  the  d 
more  subject  to  injuries  and  more 
Owing  to  the  smallness  of  these  cart 
which  masks  the  injury  the  dislocai 
unnoticed  until  it  is  recognized  by 
i/;h/'l?;.r.urr;rih^.  <'^>rsum  of  the  nose,  after  recovery 
n(«c  from  (lisiooation     shown  in  Fiff.  f)48.     This  accident  ( 

of   tin*    upjKT    ItiU'ral  ,  ^  it  i         /•         - 

cartiinur  properly  treated  only  cnrectly  after  i 

fore  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  take 
pressioii  and  the  lack  of  support  of  the  dorsum  of  th 
detected.  The  cartilage  can  then  be  forced  into  place  ai 
packed  into  the  interior  of  the  nose  at  this  point,  suj 
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described  on  page  1122,  Fig.  644,  together  with  adhesive  plaster  applied  to 
the  exterior  of  the  nose. 

(6)  Dlnlocation  of  the  triangxdar  cartilage  of  the  septum  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  It  takes  place  most  often  in  children  as  the  result  of  a  fall 
upon  the  nose.  In  older  persons  it  may  result  from  a  fall,  blows  upon 
the  nose,  or  various  accidents.  The  dislocation  most  frequently  found 
is  that  at  the  juncture  of  the  triangular  cartilage  with  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid.  It  consists  in  the  sliding  backward  of  the  cartilage  to 
the  side  of  the  bone,  giving  the  septum  the  appearance  of  being  deflected  to 
that  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  647.  Since  the  posterior  portion  of  the  carti- 
lage is  thrown  to  one  side,  the  anterior  portion  is  naturally  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  both  nostrils  are  obstructed.  There  is  often  also 
dislocation  of  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  at  its  junction  with  the  vomer, 
and  also  of  the  vomer  at  its  juncture  with  the  superior  maxilla,  projecting 
into  the  meatus  on  the  side  on  which  the  dislocation  takes  place.  This  con- 
dition is  readily  detected  by  anterior  rhinoscopic  examination,  and  should  be 
differentiated  from  ecchondrosis  and  other  pathological  conditions  which 
frequently  obstruct  the  nostrils.  It  is  also  readily  seen  that  the  convexity 
on  one  side  is  proiK)rtionate  to  the  concavity  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  is  very  often  deflected  to  one  side, 
together  with  the  triangular  cartilage;  but  its  dislocation  alone  can  only 
result  from  great  external  violence  or  from  foreign  bodies  penetrating  the 
nasal  chamber. 

Treatment. — This  dislocation,  if  recent,  can  easily  be  put  into  place  with 
the  fingers,  one  finger  being  inserted  in  each  nostril  and  the  parts  held  there 
by  a  tampon  placed  in  the  nostril  into  which  the  dislocation  took  place.  In 
other  cases  the  dislocation  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  a  smooth-bladed 
dressing-forceps,  or  the  blades  of  an  ordinary  forceps  covered  with  adhesive 
plaster  to  prevent  wounding  the  soft  parts.  When  the  dislocation  has  be- 
come firmly  fixed  it  can  only  be  reduced  by  loosening  the  cartilage  along  its 
lower  and  posterior  border.  The  parts  are  then  forcibly  put  into  position, 
and  held  there  by  a  retentive  apparatus.  The  success  of  the  operation  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  cartilage  is  loosened 
from  its  attachments,  thereby  preventing  the  tendency  to  return  to  its  former 
position.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  dissect  out  any  redundant 
cartilage  through  a  small  incision  made  in  the  overlying  tissue,  reuniting 
the  edges  with  fine  sutures. 

FOBEIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  Ant-PASSAGES  AND  ESOPHAGUS. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nose.— Foreign  bodies  found  in  the  nose  may 
be  either  animate  or  inanimate.  They  may  be  introduced  from  without  or 
formed  within  the  nose,  as  in  the  case  of  calcareous  concretions  termed 
rhinoliths. 

Animate  foreign  bodies,  such  as  leeches,  flies,  worms,  etc.,  sometimes  find 
their  way  into  the  nasal  cavity ;  and  other  living  creatures,  such  as  maggots, 
may  develop  from  the  ova  of  flies  deposited  there ;  this  more  frequently  occurs 
in  tropical  countries. 

Inanimate  foreign  bodies  may  enter  through  the  anterior  nares,  through 
the  posterior  nares,  or  through  the  walls  of  the  nose. 

Those  that  enter  the  anterior  nares  are  chiefly  such  substances  as  beads, 
peas,  stones,  buttons,  fruit-stones,  pieces  of  wood,  coins,  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
every  substance  that  it  is  possible  to  crowd  into  the  nostrils  may  sometimes 
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be  found  there.  They  are,  however,  usually  introduced  intentionally  by  mis- 
chievous children,  lunatics,  or  hysterical  women. 

Substances  that  enter  through  the  posterior  nares  are  generally  such  as 
t-eeth,  rings,  fruit-stones,  pieces  of  bone,  etc.,  which  have  previously  been 
swallowed  and  afterward  expelled  from  the  stomach  and  thrown  forcibly  into 
the  nares  during  emesis.  Substances,  such  as  pieces  of  cotton  and  portions  of 
sponges  left  after  plugging  the  posterior  nares,  are  sometimes  found  there 
acting  as  foreign  bodies. 

Foreign  bodies  that  enter  through  the  wall  of  the  nose  are  usually  spent 
bullets,  fragments  of  stone  from  blasting,  or  of  iron  from  the  bursting  of  guns. 
Splinters  of  wood  forced  through  the  walls  of  the  nose  have  been  extracted 
from  the  nasal  cavity. 

Symptoms. — There  is  usually  a  more  or  less  profuse  sero-mucous  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  or  if  ulceration  has  taken  place  the  discharge  becomes 
muco-purulent  and  bloody,  and  is  more  or  less  fetid.  There  is  also  more  or 
less  obstruction,  according  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  a  swollen  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  attended  by  frequent  attacks  of  sneezing 
and  neuralgic  pains  of  the  face.  In  the  case  of  peas,  beans,  etc.,  much  press- 
ure may  be  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  germination 
takes  place. 

Living  bodies,  such  as  maggots,  termed  in  India  "  peenash,"  cause  intense 
pain  in  the  nose  and  frontal  region,  of  a  throbbing  character,  attended  by  a 
sensation  of  formication.  There  is  swelling  and  edema  of  the  face,  eyelids, 
and  palate,  and  epistaxis  is  usually  present.  Abscesses  may  form  in  the  nose 
and  destruction  of  bone  may  take  place,  leading  to  meningitis. 

The  diagrnosis  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  is  usually  not  difficult.  If 
there  is  no  history  of  the  accident,  which  at  best  is  unreliable,  the  occurrence 
of  a  unilateral  fetid  discharge  from  the  nose  should  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  especially  in  children.  In  adults  it  must  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  syphilis  and  from  disease  of  an  accessory  sinus,  from  which 
the  discharge  is  Jilmost  always  unilateral,  and  from  sarcoma  or  carcinoma. 
If  it  is  large  and  located  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nose,  a  foreign  body 
may  be  suspected  by  a  bulgint]^  of  the  ala. 

The  question  can  ordinarily  be  very  easily  decided  with  the  probe.  In 
children  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  are  advisiible  to  quiet  their  fears ;  but  in 
adults  the  use  of  cocain  is  all  that  is  necessary,  both  for  diagnosis  and 
extraction. 

The  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  consists  simply  in  their 
removal,  although,  as  Mackenzie  observes,  there  is  no  occasion  for  undue 
haste.  Before  this  is  atteni|)to(l,  therefore,  their  nature,  situation,  size,  and 
fixedness  should  be  determined. 

Animate  foreijLcn  bodies,  such  as  insects  and  maggots,  are  best  removed 
with  chloroform.  In  fact,  chloroforni  is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  It  should 
be  diluted  ono-half  with  water,  on  account  of  the  pain  caused  in  using  it  full 
strength.  It  is  then  agitated  and  injected  at  once  before  the  water  and  chlo- 
roform separate.  This  was  discovered  by  Dauzat,  an  apothecary's  assistant 
in  Mexico,  in  the  year  180;").  The  vapor  alone  will  sometimes  cause  a  dis- 
charge of  the  inag<jots.  If  necessiiry  to  use  it  full  strength,  the  dilution  being 
ineffectual,  <renenil  anesth(»sia  should  previously  be  produced  with  the  vapor, 
as  suggested  by  Mackenzie,  to  prevent  the  intense  suffering. 

Inanimate  foreign  bodies  when  lying  somewhat  loosely  in  the  cavity  are 
readily  extracted  with  a  pair  of  mouscvtoothed  forceps;  but  when  more  or 
less  embedded  in  the  tissues  they  should  be  carefully  raised  from  their  bed 
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by  a  suitably  curved  probe.  Sometimes  the  use  of  sternutatories,  a  forcible 
blowing  of  the  nose,  or  the  use  of  Politzer's  bag  in  the  opposite  nostril  will 
cause  the  foreign  body  to  be  expelled.  In  some  cases  the  method  of  Sajous 
will  succeed  where  others  have  failed,  which  is  by  drawing  a  cotton  or  wool 
tampon  through  the  nasal  passage  from  behind. 

when  a  foreign  body  is  impacted  in  the  nose  it  may  be  necessary  to 
break  it  up  by  means  of  strong  forceps,  or  by  sawing  it  in  two,  or  by 
drilling  it. 

When  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  nares  it  can  generally 
be  forced  down  into  the  pharynx  with  a  sound  introduced  through  the  nose, 
care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  inhaled  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  swal- 
lowed. 

Rhinoliths,  or  Nasal  Calculi.— These  consist  in  the  deposition  of 
the  salts  of  the  secretions  of  the  nasal  passages  forming  more  or  less  solid 
bodies,  usually  having  for  their  nucleus  some  foreign  substance  which  has 
been  introduced  from  without.  Occasionally  they  form  around  some  inspis- 
sated secretion,  favored  by  a  gouty  diathesis.  They  enlarge  slowly  by  accre- 
tion of  the  earthy  salts  to  the  surface,  being  composed  mainly  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  or  chlorid  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesium 
and  sodium.  They  may  attain  considerable  proportions,  completely  filling 
the  naris,  sometimes  distending  it  like  a  foreign  growth.  From  one  patient 
I  removed  a  rhinolith  weighing  40  grains,  having  for  its  nucleus  a  small 
pledget  of  cotton.  They  are  usually  single,  though  in  some  cases  there  may 
be  two  or  more.  They  are  almost  invariably  unilateral.  Their  slowness  of 
growth  and  the  absence  of  history  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  substance 
may  cause  them  to  remain  undetected  for  a  considerable  period,  the  discharge, 
as  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned  above,  being  regarded  simply  as  catarrhal. 
The  condition  with  which  they  might  most  easily  be  confounded  is  necrosis 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose  as  a  result  of  syphilis. 

Their  attending  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  are  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  an  inorganic  foreign  body  in  the  nose,  with  which  they  are  to 
be  classed. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  I/arynx  and  Trachea. — Foreign  bodies 
entering  the  air-passages  may  be  either  fluid  or  solid.  Fluid  foreign  bodies 
comprise  articles  of  liquid  food  and  drink,  pus  from  a  ruptured  tonsillar, 
retropharyngeal,  or  aryteno-epiglottic  abscess,  blood  entering  during  surgical 
operations  or  after  an  injury,  and  chyme  or  other  vomited  matter. 

Solid  foreign  bodies  comprise  almost  every  conceivable  substance  that 
can  possibly  enter  or  pass  through  the  larynx,  and  include  both  animate  and 
inanimate  bodies. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  cases  of  animate  bodies  may  be 
mentioned  fish,  held  in  the  teeth  during  extraction  of  the  hook,  leeches  enter- 
ing while  drinking  water  from  pools  or  brooks,  lumbricoids  transferred  from 
other  parts  of  the  body,  flies  inhaled  while  riding  through  them,  and  the 
epiglottis  of  a  young  woman  which  became  impacted  in  the  larynx  while 
eating.  The  inanimate  bodies  that  most  frequently  enter  the  air-passages 
are  fruit-stones,  pebbles,  grains  of  corn,  beans,  coins,  buttons,  and  the 
like. 

The  mode  of  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  may  be  either  through  the  mouth, 
through  the  neck  or  chest-walls  by  fistulous  openings,  or  from  other  portions 
of  the  body. 

The  entrance  of  substances  into  the  air-passages  through  the  month  gen- 
erally occurs  during  mastication  and  deglutition,  while  the  person  is  laughing 
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Fig.  649.— Toy  locomotive  in  the  larynx 
(Johnston). 


or  talking,  or  during  sleep.  Many  cases  of  sudden  death  are  reported  where 
large  pieces  of  meat  or  other  substances  have  entered  the  larynx  while  eating, 
and  caused  immediate  death  from  strangulation.     Substances  held  in  the 

mouth  are  sometimes  suddenly  drawn  into 

^ .^^  the  larynx  while  laughing  or  during  a  fright, 

^  /^riBt^\       ^^  during  any  condition  which  causes  a  sud- 

IL  /i^^^^^^fc\     ^^^  inspiration.     Such  substances  as  blow- 

Jlj  y  i|li>  \^S0![S^f!!^M\     ^^^^  <ltirts,  whistles,  and  the  like  are  some- 

yB^^S^         \  ^^/Ml     '""Bf  J     times  drawn  into  the  larynx  while  the  person 

is  amusing  himself  with  these  substances. 
In  some  instances  the  substance  l)ecomed 
lodged  in  the  pharynx  during  sleep.  This 
occurs  most  often  in  children  who  go  to 
sleep  with  toys,  coins,  buttons,  etc.,  in  their 
mouths.  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  John- 
ston, where  a  toy  locomotive  was  inhaled  into  the  larynx  of  a  child  during 
sleep,  requiring  thyrotomy  for  its  extraction  (Fig.  649). 

In  adults  one  of  the  most  frequent  substances  to  enter  the  larynx  is  a 
tooth-plate  which  has  not  been  removed  before  retiring.  Schwetter  reports 
a  case  where  the  patient  was  not  aware  of  the  accident  until  he  missed  his 
teeth  in  the  morning.  Corks  held  between  the  teeth  during  the  administra- 
tion of  anesthetics,  and  sponges  used  about  the  mouth  during  operations,  have 
been  drawn  into  the  larynx. 

Substances  entering  through  the  neck  or  chest-walls  are  most  frequently 
flying  fragments  from  explosions,  bullets,  and  other  projectiles ;  and  portions 

of  ill-constructed  tracheotomy-tubes,  not 
properly  cared  for  and  allowed  to  cor- 
rode, may  become  detached  and  fall 
into  the  trachea. 

Substances  lodged  in  the  esophagus 
may  ulcerate  through  into  the  trachea 
or  pass  into  it  through  fistulous  open- 
ings. Bronchial  glands  have  also  ulcer- 
ated through  into  the  trachea  and  acted 
as  foreign  bodies. 

The  location  and  position  of  a 
foreign  body  dejiends  much  upon  its 
size  and  shape.  Sharp,  penetrating  ob- 
jects are  frequently  found  sticking  in 
the  supraglottic  portion  of  the  larynx. 
Large  alimentary  substances  or  angular 
bodies  are  usually  found  in  the  larynx. 
Flat  bodies,  such  as  coins  and  buttons, 
are  usually  found  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  larynx ;  while  small,  round,  and 
heavy  bodies  eonimonly  descend  into 
the  trachea.  Small  bodies  that  enter 
the  bronchi  usually  enter  the  right  one, 
since  the  bronchial  septum  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the  median  line,  as  first 
lointed  out  by  Ooodell  of  Dublin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ()50.  Of  98  cases  col- 
ected  by  the  writer,  58  wen*  found  to  be  in  the  right  bronchus  and  3(i  in  the 
left.     Of  156  cases,  I^urdillet  found  that  the  foreign  body  was  arrested  in 


Fkj.  ♦;>).- HroiK'hial  seiituni :  trachea  ninl 
bronchial  tubes  lai«l  ojM'n  in  front:  1.  trachea; 
2,  rinht  bronchial  tutni;  :i.  left  bronchial  tube: 
4,  bronchial  Heptuin,  somewhat  maffnitied  to 
render  it  more  consiilcuous  ((;r<^»a8). 
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the  larynx  35,  in  the  trachea  80,  in  the  right  bronchus  28,  and  in  the  left 
bronchus  15  times. 

Substances  lodged  in  the  trachea  change  their  position  more  often  than 
those  in  the  larynx.  Sometimes  they  play  up  and  down,  as  in  the  case  reported 
by  Glasgow,  where  a  toy  balloon,  which  had  entered  the  trachea,  moved  up 
and  down  with  each  inspiration.  Physical  changes  also  take  place  in  the 
foreign  body.  Mineral  substances  usually  become  more  or  less  corroded. 
Corks,  beans,  grains  of  corn,  and  other  dry  substances  absorb  moisture  and 
swell  sometimes  to  double  their  original  size,  and  in  some  instances  seeds  have 
been  known  to  germinate  in  the  air-passages. 

The  symptoms  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  vary  from  complete  and 
instantaneous  suffocation,  as  in  the  case  of  an  impaction  of  a  mass  of  meat, 
to  an  almost  complete  absence  of  manifestations,  as  in  the  case  of  small  or 
smooth,  non-irritating  substances. 

The  usual  symptoms  attending  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
larynx  are  those  of  sudden  choking,  cough,  and  efforts  at  dislodging  the  sub- 
stances. When  the  breathing  is  materially  interfered  with  the  patient  often 
becomes  excited  and  alarmed,  and  makes  frantic  efforts  to  obtain  air.  He 
grasps  his  throat,  his  eyes  protrude,  and  his  face  becomes  livid  from  the  lack 
of  oxygenation  of  the  air. 

Frequently  these  symptoms  are  occasioned  only  by  the  spasm  of  the 
larynx  excited  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body,  and  soon  subside.  In 
cases,  however,  due  to  mechanical  obstruction,  these  symptoms  continue  until 
death  ensues. 

Small,  sharp  bodies,  such  as  fish-bones,  pins,  needles,  and  the  like,  which 
usually  penetrate  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  excite  more  or  less  cough 
and  cause  much  discomfort  on  swallowing. 

Substances  lodged  in  the  larynx,  but  lying  in  such  a  position  as  not  to 
obstruct  respiration,  are  attended  with  more  or  less  hoarseness  and  coughing, 
as  in  the  case  of  coins,  and  in  some  instances  tooth-plates.  These  cause 
active  symptoms  only  after  congestion  or  inflammation  has  taken  place. 

Smooth,  round  bodies  cause  little  irritation ;  while  sharp  or  angular  bodies 
cause  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Foreign  bodies  finding  their  way  into  the  trachea  are  usually  manifested 
by  a  cough,  dyspnea,  and  efforts  at  expulsion.  If  the  dyspnea  is  continuous, 
it  indicates  that  the  foreign  body  has  become  impacted  in  the  trachea  or  a 
bronchus ;  if  intermittent,  that  it  is  movable  in  the  trachea ;  if  there  is  col- 
lapse of  one  lung,  that  it  occupies  one  of  the  bronchi ;  or  if  there  is  inter- 
lobular emphysema  of  the  lung,  that  there  is  laceration  of  some  portion  of 
the  air-passages.  Pain  is  almost  always  present,  and  may  clearly  indicate 
the  location  of  the  foreign  body. 

Sometimes  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  is  manifested  by  frequent 
hemorrhages,  emaciation,  and  all  of  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  which  cease 
on  the  expulsion  or  removal  of  the  foreign  body. 

When  a  foreign  body  has  been  retained  for  a  length  of  time,  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  fetor  of  the  breath  from  decomposition  of  the  foreign 
body  or  of  the  retained  secretions.  Frequently  disease  of  the  bronchi  or 
pulmonary  structure  intervenes,  and  sometimes  pericardial,  mediastinal,  or 
fiepatic  abscesses  have  resulted  from  ulceration  and  the  extension  of  the 
innammation  to  the  surrounding  structures. 

The  diagrnosis  of  the  case  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  histoiy  of  the 
accident.  When  there  is  no  history,  as  in  a  case  where  the  foreign  body  has 
entered  during  a  period  of  unconsciousness,  as  in  an  epileptic  seizure  or 
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sleep,  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  physical  examination.  A  laryngo- 
scopic  examination  can  be  usually  made.  In  the  case  of  a  "  Punch-and- 
Judy"  whistle  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  of  a  boy  eight  years 
old,  it  was  readily  discovered  by  the  author  by  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscopic 
mirror.  When  a  laryngoscopic  examination  cannot  be  made  the  larynx  can 
be  explored  with  the  finger ;  and  when  in  the  trachea,  auscultation  will  fre- 
quently reveal  the  presence  and  location  of  the  body — if  a  whistle,  by  a 
whistling  sound,  and  if  movable,  by  a  "flapping  noise"  or  Zwinger's  "chat- 
tering bruit."  When  the  air  is  excluded  from  one  lung  by  reason  of  an 
obstruction  of  a  bronchus,  if  it  is  in  the  right  bronchus  the  lower  lobe  will 
be  affected ;  while  if  in  the  left  bronchus  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  whole 
lung  will  be  obstructed. 

When  the  nature  and  location  of  the  foreign  body  cannot  readily  be  de- 
termined the  X-rays  should  be  employed,  for  they  may  not  only  locate  the 
substance,  but  also  materially  assist  in  its  extraction  by  showing  its  form 
and  position. 

Dyspnea  caused  by  a  foreign  body  lodged  in  a  bronchus  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea ;  and  in  a  case  where  death  was 
almost  instantaneous  from  the  blocking  of  the  larynx,  the  death  might  be 
attributed  to  epilepsy  or  apoplexy. 

The  progrnosis  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  is  always  more  or  less 
serious.  When  death  does  not  take  place  from  suffocation  serious  inflamma- 
tory disturbance  may  arise,  or  there  may  be  a  sudden  change  of  position  of 
the  foreign  body,  either  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  which  at  any  time  may 
cause  a  fatal  result.  Small,  smooth,  non-irritating  bodies  rarely  produce 
serious  results,  and  are  almost  always  expelled  spontaneously ;  whereas  sharp, 
angular  or  pointed  bodies,  even  though  suffocation  be  not  imminent,  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  surgeons  is  that  no  foreign  bodies 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  in  the  air-passages  without 
the  operation  of  bronchotoniy.  On  the  other  hand,  Weiss,  from  a  collection 
of  1000  cases,  mostly  those  reported  to  him  privately,  concludes  that  when 
the  tnichea  and  bronchus  contain  a  foreign  body,  the  patient  will  l)e  more 
liable  to  recover  if  trusted  to  spontaneous  expulsion.  The  statistics  on  this 
point  are  not  of  special  vahic,  for  many  patients  die  from  suffocation  who 
would  have  been  saved  hv  an  operation,  and  many  die  after  the  operation 
when  the  foreign  body  might  have  been  expelled  spontaneously  with  re- 
covery. 

Substances  entering  the  air-passaji:es  are  usually  expelled  through  the 
opening  by  which  they  entered,  although  in  many  instances,  like  bullets, 
heads  of  grain,  etc.,  they  have  entered  through  the  chest  or  the  esophagus 
and  have  been  ex|>elled  through  the  trachea.  In  other  instances  substances 
like  heads  of  grain  have  entered  through  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  were 
expelled  through  abscesses  of  the  cliest-wall. 

Treatment. — The  first  and  most  im]>ortant  indication  is  the  removal  of 
the  foreign  Ixwly  ;  but  the  method  of  removal  will  depend  largely  upon  its 
nature  and   location. 

Expulsion  through  the  natural  passiigos  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  little 
chloroform  to  allay  the  excitability  of  the  patient  and  the  irritability  of  the 
parts  occasioned  by  the  |)resence  of  the  foreign  body.  Among  the  natural 
aids  are  the  various  expulsive  efforts,  such  as  sneezing,  coughing,  vomiting; 
and  by  inversion,  aided  by  percussion  and  circussion  of  the  chest.  The  use 
of  the  sternutatories  and  emetics,  tickling  the  nose  with  a  ft^ather  to  promote 
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id  of  the  tliroat  to  prniluce  vomiting,  have  been  em^ 

But  littlti  n?liance^  however,  can  be  placed  iiik)ii 


ed  from 


sneezia 

the  earliest  times, 
metliodi^. 

In  the  case  of  movable  Ixwlies,  snoh  at*  conis,  bulletin,  and  simihir  weighty 
substam-es,  inversinii  of  ttiel^uly  will  sumetirne:^  eaiLse  the  immediate  expnlsion 
of  the  snbstiinee.  The  danger  witii  wlueh  some  regard  tlus  metliod  from  the 
impai'tifin  ui'  the  siib.starit^e  in  the  larynx  is  largely  imaginarv,  for  no  ease  rs 
reporttnl  where  death  has  residted.  <  )f  sevt;nd  methcKls  of  inversion  the  best 
is  that  deserilied  by  Fad  ley  ot*  Swansea  :  The  patient  is  direetefl  to  sit  im  the 
elevated  end  of  a  beneh,  with  his  knees  tiexed  over  the  end.  He  then  lies 
backward  on  the  inclined  i>lane  tin  is  formed,  and  the  coin  drops  into  the 
mfnith.  Dujiger  of  spasm  or  impaction  in  tlie  larynx  is  avnided  by  the  ability 
of  the  |iatient  tt  at  *iiir*e  assume  the  upright  position.  The  patient  should 
inspire  dijeply  and  avoid  sjR^aking.  A  blfj 
times  aifl  in  the  expidsi*)ii  nf  a  coin. 

In  the  case  of  aninujte  bfMlies  lodged  in  the  larvnx,  sueh  as  leeches  and 
the  like,  they  are  best  dislcHlged  by  swallowiug  turpentine  or  chlorid  of 
sodiutn. 

In  some  cases  the  iutroduction  of  an  ()T)wver  tnbe  is  temporarily  neces- 
sary to  prevent  sutf'oeatiun  frcmi  impaeticm  ur  sjiasm  ol'  tlie  hnynx, 

Krtrnrffoti  thrmtgh  the  NutHrnl  Pamaffe^. — I'his  should  be  done  with  tlie 
guidance  of  the  laryngeal  mirror;  when  this  is  not  fMissihle  the  instrument 


low  or  slap  oji  the  chest  will  s<ime- 


Fig.  651.— Mackende'8  tube-i<jrcef«* 


can  be  guided  with  the  index  finger,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  O'Dwyer 
tube  (see  page  lOvlO),  Wlien  the  foreign  bmly  *>ccupies  the  supraglottie  p<rrtion 
of  tlie  larynx,  Cusco's  lever  blade-forceps  or  Mackenzie's  angular  forceps  are 


Fio-  tel— A  coin  in  ihe  l(iryn{,'eal  ventricle 


Fia.  6BS.— The  samt^  isAxv  in  tlio  i^raap  of  the 
instrument  ((irazzf  L 


the  most  serviceable ;  but  when  in  the  subglottic  portion  of  the  lar^^nx  or  in 
the  trachea^ Seder's  or  Mackenzie's  (Fig.  *151 )  tubc-fureepsure  the  best,  ftfac- 
kenziVs  tul>e- forceps  with  the  blade  having  a  lateral  grasp  are  especially  ser- 
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viceable  for  the  removal  of  coins  impacted  in  the  larynx.  Fig.  652  represents 
the  well-known  case  in  which  Grazzi  removed  from  the  larynx  a  two  centesimi 
piece  in  this  manner.  Some  rough  or  angular  bodies  lie  between  the  vocal 
cords.  It  is  not  advisable  to  remove  them  through  the  larynx  if  there  is 
danger  of  lacerating  the  larynx  sufficiently  to  impair  the  voice  permanently. 
Sometimes  the  removal  can  be  accomplished  only  after  the  swelling  has  sub- 
sided under  appropriate  treatment. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  so  located  or  impacted  that  it  cannot  be  expelled 
or  extracted  through  the  natural  passages^  artificial  openings  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  various  operations  that  are  frequently  called  for  are  governed  by  the 
location  of  the  foreign  body ;  if  in  the  larynx,  thyrotomy  or  crico-thyroid 
laryngotomy,  or  if  in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  laryngo-traeheotomy  or 
tracheotomy ;  if  in  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  low  tracheotomy. 

When  the  trachea  is  opened  the  foreign  body  may  be  expelled  either 
through  the  larynx  or  the  tracheal  opening,  or  it  may  be  thrown  up  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea  so  as  to  l>e  readily  grasped  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 
If  the  substance  is  in  the  larynx,  it  can  now  be  more  readily  extracted,  or  it 
may  be  forced  out  of  the  larynx  from  below  with  a  sound ;  or  a  piece  of  silk 
may  be  passed  down  from  the  mouth  and  a  piece  of  sponge  draw^n  up 
through  the  larynx  from  below. 

Expulsion  from  the  trachea  is  aided  by  turning  on  the  face,  inversion, 
succussion,  and  blowing  into  the  trachea,  or  tickling  it  with  a  feather  io 
excite  cough. 

The  tracheal  wound  should  be  held  widely  open  with  suitable  retractors 
such  as  Laborde's  (Fig.  654),  Golding-Bird's  (Fig.  655),  or  Minor's  retxactor. 


Fig.  6o4.— Laborde's  dilator. 


Pio.  655.— Gold ing-Bird'8  double  retractor. 


If  the  foreijjn  body  is  not  immediately  expelled,  Wythe's  plan  of  ."^titch- 
inp  the  ed^es  of  the  tracheal  wound  to  the  integument  is  an  excellent  scheme 


Osa 


assi 


ssi 


Miht{i\\MMTnj 


Fig.  fi.'ifi.— Roe's  tracheal  forceps,  with  flexible  spiral  tube. 


to  afford  rondy  exit  for  tho  foreign  body  at  any  time.  No  tracheal  cannula, 
of  eonrse,  should  l)c  introdncod.  When  tho  body  is  not  expelled  at  once, 
it  should  be  extnietod  by  suitable  instruments.     KoeV  tracheal  f()rc(»|>s  (Fig. 
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65u),  the  stem  being  made  of  coppr,  so  that  it  can  be  b^nt  into  any  refiuircil 
jMisitirm  fnv  iTii^liiii^^  into  a  bronchus,  is  especially  snital)k\  (Tro^i.s\s  and 
Cohen'??  tniehcal  fon'L'ps  are  also  serviceable  instruments*  Sjinetimes  tlie 
position  jf  the  bmly  can  be  aset^rtuined  by  reflecting  light,  or  traeheoscopy, 
and  reniovefl  or  dislml|red  with  a  hook  made  id"  a  silver  probe  hy  bending  up 
tlie  end,  and  extracting  witli  the  aid  of  tlie  Jingen 

Attempts  at  extraction  sfionld  not  lie  sulficiently  prolonged  to  cause  irri- 
tation of  the  part  or  exhaustion  of  tlie  patient.  We  should  nither  wait  for 
l(Hjsening^  and  cx[>ul>i<jn  tu  take  phu'c,  Wlien  this  loosening  df>es  not  take 
[jhiee  ami  n^moval  of  tlic  l>ody  nujst  l>e  eifeeted^  the  o[>eration  of  bronchotomy 
through  the  chest-walls,  as  suggeste<l  by  Qn^^nu  and  Figueira,  c*r  the  phin  of 
reaching  the  bronelii  through  an  opening  in  the  elicst*\vall  from  l>ehind,  by 
incising  tlie  third  to  sixth  dorsd  verteljric,  as  proposi^d  by  Nesilofl'j  is  to  be 
oonsidered. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  tlie  Pharynx  and  Esophagus.— Foreign  sub- 
stances of  almost  every  variety  have  been  found  in  the  pharynx  and  esoph- 


v*«  ** 


L^liwAh  \tUiW  lofliied  in  a  divert U-ii I uni  in  Ih*?  t«»opbiii?ii8  for  nearly  twu  ymrs.    The  patient 
Instated  th«t  the  pUte  was  in  her  e««jplmgu^.  but  rxplj»riiiion  Ikiled  to  detect  it  during  life  {Silver). 


Mtn.- 


ap:iis.  Tliey  may  enter  thnnigh  the  month  nv  (hroiiirh  the  neck,  as?  in  the 
ca'ip  of  ^nnshot  wounds,  or  the  substance  may  he  tluMwn  up  fn)in  the  st<ima*'h 
and  iinpactnl  in  the  csr^jihatjus. 

Koreijrn  hmlit*^  in  tho  csoj^haijii?^  are  nsiiallv  arn'stcd  111  the  niidd!*^  third 
where  it  is  crossed  by  tlie  hd't  bronchns,  or  at  the  cardiar  r-xtn^niity,  which  is 
the  narrowest  ]iortir»n  of  the  tube. 

Many  pathological   c*onditioi)s  favcir  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies  in 
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the  pharynx  and  esophagus,  such  as  inflammatory  afiections,  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  tongue,  tonsils,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  esophagus,  which  interfere 
with  deglutition  and  induce  the  sudden  bolting  of  food  in  large  Quantities. 

Substances  carelessly  placed  in  the  mouth  frequently  become  lodged  in 
the  throat,  and  during  sleep  tooth-plates  and  other  substances  often  drop  into 
the  throat  and  become  impacted  in  the  esophagus ;  in  some  instances  this 
takes  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient. 

The  symptoms  attending  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharjTix 
and  esophagus  are  usually  dyspnea,  laryngeal  spasm,  dysphagia,  and  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  impaction. 

Sometimes  the  dyspnea  from  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  substance  on  the 
trachea  is  so  great  that  it  simulates  the  lodgement  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
trachea  or  larynx.  In  nervous  and  excitable  people  the  lodgement  of  such 
bodies  in  the  throat  or  esophagus  is  sometimes  purely  imaginarj',  although 
all  the  symptoms  of  their  presence  are  produced.  In  other  instances  foreign 
bodies  have  remained  in  the  esophagus  for  years,  entirely  unsuspected,  the 
disturbance  caused  by  them  being  attributed  to  other  causes.  A  pouch  or 
diverticulum  on  one  side  of  the  esophagus  will  sometimes  form  for  their 
lodgement,  leaving  the  passage  free,  and  sometimes  they  become  encysted. 
Fig.  657  represents  a  tooth-plate  lodged  in  a  diverticulum  in  the  esophagus 
for  nearly  two  years.  Its  presence  was  suspected,  but  it  could  not  be  detected 
during  life. 

Sharp  and  slender  substances,  such  as  pins,  needles,  heads  of  grain,  may 
pass  through  the  walls  of  the  esophagus,  migrate  to  other  parts,  and  emerge 
through  an  abscess.  Foreign  bodies,  however,  that  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  frequently  produce  the  death  of  the  patient  or  alarming  conditions,  such 
as  edema  of  the  larynx,  abscesses,  ulceration  and  stricture  of  the  esophagus, 
perforation  or  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  esophagus,  penetration  of  the  peri- 
cardium, the  heart,  the  pleural  cavity,  larynx,  and  trachea,  or  caries  of  the 
vertebrae. 

Diagnosis. — Foreign  l)odies  lodged  in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the 
esophagus  may  be  detected  by  inspection  of  the  neck,  if  the  substance  is 
sufficiently  large  to  give  it  a  bulging  appearance,  by  laryngoscopic  examina- 
tion, by  palpation  with  the  finger,  and  by  exploration  with  sounds  or  by  the 
-X-rays. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  esophagus  the  foreign  body  can  be  detected  with 
the  sound  and  by  auscultation  of  the  esophagus  over  the  back  during  degluti- 
tion, where  a  peculiar  gurgling  sound  is  heard  at  the  location  of  the  foreign 
body. 

The  esophagus  can  also  be  inspected  by  means  of  Mackenzie's  esophag- 
oscope,  or  it  can  be  electrically  illuminated  by  ilikulicz's  esophagosco|)e. 
Duplay's  resonator  is  especially  serviceable  for  the  detection  of  metallic 
substances.  The  sound,  having  a  metallic  tube,  is  attached  to  the  hollow 
metallic  cylinder,  from  which  the  sound  is  conducted  to  the  ear.  The  striking 
of  the  metallic  end  of  the  bougie  against  the  metallic  substiince  is  so  magni- 
fied that  the  sli<r|itest  touch  can  be  detected. 

Treatment. — Foreign  bodices  are  removed  from  the  pharynx  and  esoph- 
agus, first,  through  expulsion  by  natural  means,  as  coughing,  vomiting,  and 
artificial  digestion  ;  second,  by  extraction  by  means  of  forceps,  hooks,  rings, 
and  dilating  probangs ;  third,  by  propulsion  with  the  sponge-probang  or  by 
crushin<r  the  substance  so  that  it  will  pass  forwanl ;  fourth,  by  incision — by 
pharyngotomy  or  esophagotomv. 

The  employment  of  emetics  is  not  only  ill-advised  but  sometimes  danger- 
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ous,  owing  to  the  liability  of  rupturing  the  esophagus  or  of  lacerating  it 


db 


no.  658.— Fauvel's  forceps,  lateral  grasp. 


Fio.  659.— Fauvel's  forceps,  antero-posterior  grasp. 


during  expulsion  in  case  of  sharp  angular  bodies.     When  small  bodies  are 
impacted  it  has  been  proposed  that  milk  be  ingested,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 


Pig.  660.— Bond's  forceps  (modified  by  author),  with  blades  bevelled  inward  to  avoid  grasping  mncoufl 
membrane,  and  to  permit  slender  bodies  readily  to  turn  lengthwise. 


had  time  to  form  a  firm  curd  be  ejected  by  the  action  of  a  promr' 

72 
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that  it  may  sweep  away  the  intnider.  On  the  other  hand,  soft,  bulky  food, 
like  oatmeal,  may  be  swallowed  in  the  endeavor  to  sweep  on  the  foreign 
substance,  and  such  food  should  always  be  freely  given  after  tooth-plates  and 
such  bodies  have  entered  the  stomach. 

For  the  removal  of  substances  from  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the 
esophagus  FauvePs  forceps  (Fig.  658)  and  Bond's  forceps  (Fig.  660),  as 


^ 


6 

9 


I 


Fig.  r^.l.— Mof's  Knin-«-Iastio 
forceps,  with  a  liihc  s*  soft  that 
It  can  f..iit,vv  the  curvcH  of  the 
bronchi  or  eHO|>bagU8. 


Fio.  662. -Kf»o*s  flexible  spiral-lever 
extract<»r :  a,  lever  o|>ene<l  after  hav- 
\\\\i  bi-eii  iiasxed  beyond  the  foreijfn 
bixly ;  h,  <-lose<l  durinjr  intro<lucti<m 
or  after  the  foreign  Ixidy  is  Kra«i)ed. 


Fi.;.  r/v3.— Gross's  bristle 
probanK,  closed  t4)  pass  the 
f<»reljm  body,  and  opened 
Ro  as  pently  to  sweep  it 
upward  in  its  withdrawal. 


modified  hv  the  author,  having  a  v(Ty  narrow  bitinj?  surface,  are  especially 
serviceable*  instruments^.  Moe's  flexil>le-stem  forceps  (Fig.  G61)  are  es|>ecially 
adaj>te(l  for  removing  substances  from  the  lower  ])art  of  the  esophagus. 

Roe's  fiexible  spiral-lever  extractor  (Fig.  662)  and  Graefe's  ring  coin- 
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catcher  are  most  useful  for  removing  coins,  metallic  disks,  and  similar  sub- 
stances. 

Gross's  bristle  umbrella  probang  (Fig.  663),  inserted  beyond  the  foreign 
body  while  closed  and  then  expanded  before  withdrawal,  is  an  excellent 
instrument  for  general  use,  and  is  adapted  for  the  extraction  of  a  variety  of 
small  substances,  such  as  fish-bones,  pins,  and  the  like. 

A  great  many  diflTerent  devices  are  often  required  for  the  removal  of 
different  substances,  as  Baud  and  Leroy  devised  passing  drilled  lead-balls 
over  the  string  to  dislodge  fish-hooks  and  to  protect  the  esophagus  from  the 
sharp  ends  during  extraction. 

In  numerous  instances  similar  ingenious  devices  have  been  resorted  to  for 
the  extraction  of  different  substances.  In  every  case,  however,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  irritate  or  lacerate  or  bruise  the  esophagus  with  the 
bite  of  the  forceps  or  by  the  employment  of  too  much  force  in  extraction,  lest 
serious  inflammation  be  excited. 

When  a  foreign  body  has  become  so  firmly  impacted  in  the  pharynx  or 
the  upper  part  of  the  esophagus  that  it  cannot  be  extracted  per  vias  naiurcUcs, 
the  operation  of  pharyngotomy  or  esophagotomy  should  be  resorted  to  with- 
out delay.  The  rule  laid  down  by  Fisher  is  a  safe  one  to  follow — viz.,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  foreign  bo<ly  cannot  be  removed  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  has  been  impacted  in  the  esophagus,  external  operations  should 
be  performed  to  obviate  the  danger  of  fatal  internal  complication. 

Injuries  and  deformities  of  the  pharynx  and  lower  air-passages  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  forms  that  need  special  consideration  here.  Wounds, 
whether  of  cut-throat  or  other  character,  rather  fall  in  the  province  of  the 
general  surgeon,  except  as  inflicted  by  foreign  bodies  or  laryngological  sur- 

Sery,  when  they  concern  the  laryngologist  largely  as  causes  of  severe  and 
angerous  inflammation  or  edema.  The  latter  condition  sometimes  ends 
fatally  in  the  cachectic  after  the  most  trivial  injuries,  as  in  v.  Ziemssen's  case 
of  a  consumptive  dying  almost  instantly  after  a  prick  of  his  ventricular  band 
by  a  bit  of  inhaled  tobacco-leaf.  Scalds  or  other  burns  of  the  throat,  most 
commonly  from  the  swallowing  of  caustic  substances,  may  also  require  a 

1)rompt  opening  of  the  air-passages  in  order  to  prevent  suffocation,  and  pro- 
onged  antiphlogistic  treatment  to  allay  the  inflammation  excited,  with  ulti- 
mate operation  to  relieve  the  resulting  stenosis. 

Fracture  of  the  larynx,  generally  of  the  exposed  rostnim  of  the  thyroid, 
as  in  cases  reported  by  the  author,^  is  occasionally  seen,  with  not  infrequently 
fatal  result ;  while  a  cornu  of  the  thyroid  has  at  times  been  fractured  by  a 
blow  or  throttling  pressure  and  dislocated  inward,  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
supraglottic  larynx-cavity. 

Stenosis  of  the  larynx  from  pachydermia,  trauma,  or  syphilitic  cicatriza- 
tion may  demand  dilatation  with  the  laryngeal  catheter  or  such  instruments 
as  the  author's  forceps  (see  page  1209). 

'  Ann.  of  Laryngd.f  April,  1881. 
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SENSORY  NEUBOSES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Disturbances  of  Olfaction. 

Anosmia. — Absolute  loss  of  smell  from  any  cause  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
Great  variation  exists,  both  in  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  in  the  intensity  of  olfactory  impressions.  Depending, 
as  we  must,  almost  exclusively  upon  the  statements  of  the  patients,  their 
neurotic  vagaries  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
etiology.  Zwaardemaker  and  Schmidt^  have  divided  the  cases  into  the 
respiratory  SLud  the  essential.  By  the  respiratoiy  we  are  to  understand  any 
condition  which  prevents  the  access  of  odor-laden  air  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  olfactory  region.  Such  are,  especially,  nasal  polypi,  dryness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  formation  of  crusts  upon  it.  Essential 
anosmia  is  due  to  actual  lesions  of  the  olfactory  tract.  There  may  be  a 
chronic  atrophic  rhinitis  or  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Vergniaud.^  The  filaments  given  off 
from  the  olfactory  bulb  may  be  torn  through  by  the  jar  of  blows  or  falls  on 
the  occiput,  as  report^^l  in  several  cases  by  Ogle,  on  whose  paper,^  in  1870, 
most  of  the  literature  is  founded.  There  may  be  an  actual  olfactory  neuritis, 
as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Althaus.*  Darwin,  in  his  famous  Origin  of 
^pecivH,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  white  sheep  and  pigs  are  poisoned 
by  certain  plants,  while  dark-colored  ones  are  not.  Ogle  enlarges  upon  this 
fact,  and  quotes  the  case  related  by  Hutchinson  *  of  the  negro  who,  on  chang- 
ing color  by  losing  his  dark  pigment  and  becoming  an  albino,  also  lost  his 
sense  of  smell.  Ogle  shows  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  phenomena 
depend  upon  the  absence  or  loss  of  pigment  in  the  olfactory  mucous  mem- 
brane. H<»  states  that  the  dark-skinned  animals  are  enabled  by  their  keen 
sense  of  smell  to  avoid  the  noxious  plants ;  while  the  white  animals,  with 
pale  Schneiderian  membranes  and  feeble  sense  of  smell,  eat  and  are  poisoned 
by  them  (see  page  839).  It  is  a  fact  easily  observed  that  dogs,  whose  sense 
of  smell  is  acute,  have  a  deeply  pigmented  nasal  mucosa.  Syphilis  of  any 
part  of  the  olfai^torv  tract  is  said  by  Dana  ^  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  essi'ntial  anosmia.  The  last-named  author  also  mentions  several  cases 
due  to  lesions  of  the  olfactory  bulbs  and  the  cortieal  centers  in  the  gyrus 
hipp()camj)i  and  uncinatus.     Cases  are  referred  to  by  Mackenzie^  in   wliich 

*  Die  Krnnkheiten  dfr  Oheren  Lvftur(fe.         *  Jittme  de  Lnryngolo(fie^  etc..  No.  17,  Sept.  1,  1894- 
»  Mfdirn-Chinirrj.  Tram.,  1S70,  liii.  p.  263.  *  Lancet,  May  14  and  21,  1881. 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Srienres,  lSr)2,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  146. 

*  N.   Y.  Med.  Journ.f  Sept.  7,  1S8'.».  '  Disease  of  the  Throat  and  AW,  1884. 
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there  was  congenital  absence  of  the  olfactory  nerves  and  bulbs.  Locomotor 
ataxia  and  cortical  cerebral  tumors  and  abscesses  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
causes  of  anosmia  in  some  cases.  In  cases  of  paralysis  it  has  generally  been 
noted  that  the  anosmia  is  unilateral  and  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  there  being 
no  decussation  of  the  olfactory  tracts.  We  find  various  cases  of  anosmia 
reported  as  depending  upon  tobacco-poisoning  (Parker),  malaria  (Raynaud) — 
when  the  anosmia  was  intermittent  and  cured  by  quinin — lead-poisoning 
(Grant),  irritant  substances,  such*  as  ether  and  snuff  (Strieker),  and  astringent 
solution,  such  as  alum  (Wendt).  Exceedingly  foul  smells  (Althaus)  or  the 
prolonged  smelling  of  any  perfume,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flour-tester  mentioned 
by  Wagner,  may  blunt  the  sense  of  smell,  or  the  appreciation  only  of  the 
accustomed  odor.  Anosmia  may  arise  from  reflex  causes,  such  as  elongation 
of  the  uvula  (Lennox-Browne,  Mackenzie),  removal  of  the  ovaries  (Gotts- 
chalk),  cauterization  of  the  inferior  turbinal  bo<lies  (Luc).  Some  doubtful 
cases  are  on  record,  ascribed  to  gout  and  rheumatism  (I)urrant,  Mackenzie). 
In  old  age  there  may  be  a  senile  abatement  of  the  acuteness  or  an  entire  loss 
of  smell. 

Notwithstanding  this  long  array  of  causes,  there  is  still  another  and 
perhaps  a  larger  set  of  cases  in  which  the  most  painstaking  search  fails  to 
account  for  the  anosmia.  There  are  also  many  patients,  who  say  they  can 
smell  nothing,  in  whom  evidently  the  olfactory  sense  is  unaffected  or  only 
slightly  impaired. 

Anosmia  is  frequently  accompanied  by  loss  of  taste,  but  not  always. 
Macdonald  supposes  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  olfactory  tract  is  the  region 
which  governs  the  sense  of  taste.  The  essential  qualities  of  taste,  such  as 
bitter  and  sweet,  may  be  retained  in  anosmia,  but  the  more  delicate  aroma 
of  food  is  not  appreciated.  This  is  supposed  to  ascend  through  the  naso- 
pharynx to  the  olfactory  region  above  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  Zwaar- 
demaker  has  found  that  cocain  powder  mixed  with  starch  and  blown  into 
the  olfactory  region  will  produce  temporary  anosmia.  The  latter  author,  in 
1888,  devised  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  olfactive  powers  of  the  nose, 
and  called  it  an  olfactometer  (see  Fig.  554).  More  recently  *  he  has  published 
a  description  of  an  improved,  but  more  complicated,  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  recommends  the  use  of  valerianic  acid  in  a  solution  1  :  100,000, 
and  various  other  unusual  substances,  among  which  he  prefers  vanillin  1  :  1000. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  various  essential  oils,  ether,  vinegar,  wood-alco- 
hol, etc.,  in  bottles,  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  olfactive  condition  of  the 
patient. 

The  progrnosis  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  lesion,  yet  Mackenzie 
makes  the  statement  that  after  anosmia  has  existed  for  two  years  we  should 
hold  out  to  the  patient  little  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  the  respiratory  cases  of 
anosmia.  Thus  d'Aguanno  restored  the  sense  of  smell  in  a  case  of  anosmia 
from  nasal  polypi  which  had  existed  forty  years ;  and  White,''  in  two  cases, 
one  after  twenty  years  and  one  after  ten  years,  accomplished  a  cure.  Occa- 
sionally the  essential  cases  will  recover ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that 
no  treatment  is  efficacious,  even  the  removal  of  the  primary  cause,  because 
structural  change  has  taken  place  in  the  olfactory  tract  itself. 

Treatment. — Removal  of  the  cause  in  the  respiratory  cases,  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinin  and  strj'chnin  in  the  neurotic,  the  discover}'  and  correction 
of  the  cause  in  the  reflex  eases,  are  the  indicatioDS  for  treatment.     Some 

'  Archivf.  Larynqologie^  Bd.  iii.,  Heft  ii.^  IMS- 

'  Burnett  8  System  of  the  DiaeoBes  </  Ar,  foL  ii.  p.  94. 
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cases  have  recovered  after  the  application  of  galvanism ;  and  Mackenzie 
claims  to  have  given  relief  in  two  cases  by  the  insufflation  of 

]^.  Strychnin,  g^-ir^'y 

Starch,  gr.  ij         — M. 

Hyperosmia  seems  common  enough  among  highly  neurotic  women  and 
men,  but  their  complaints  of  certain  odors  would  seem  to  be  due  more  to  their 
mental  attitude  and  lack  of  self-control  than  to  a  really  hyperesthetic  state 
of  the  olfactory  tract. '  It  is  occasionally  noted  in  women  at  the  time  of 
menstruation.  It  differs  from  parosmia  in  being  an  exaggerated  appreciation 
of  one  or  more  odors  rather  than  a  perversion  of  them. 

Schmidt  refers  to  some  cases  of  morbid  hyperosmia ;  while  Schech  * 
speaks  of  a  boy  (James  Mitchell)  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  other  senses, 
was  able  to  recognize  objects  or  individuals  by  their  odor.  The  same  is  also 
related  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

Parosmiay  or  the  perversion  of  smell,  is  said  to  be  always  either  of 
cerebral  or  hysterical  origin.  It  is,  however,  not  uncommonly  a  more  or  less 
marked  symptom  of  a  bad  coryza.  This  was  especially  noted  during  the  late 
epidemic  of  the  grippe.  The  odor  of  putrid  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  the  smell  of 
cooking  meat,  urine,  petroleum,  musk,  burning  hair,  tar,  pitch,  phosphorus, 
garlic,  or  other  indescribable  and  disgusting  odors,  are  complained  of.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  in  none  of  these  cases  has  there  been  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  agreeable  olfactory  sensations.  Mackenzie  refers  to  cases  in  which 
the  symptom  was  due  to  carcinoma  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain,  a  glioma, 
gummata,  or  a  fungous  tumor  of  the  cribriform  plate.  Althaus^  relates  a 
case  in  which  parosmia  was  the  beginning  symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
There  are  many  instances  of  it  found  among  the  insane,  and  it  is  occasionally 
reported  in  the  aura  of  epilepsy.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  neurasthenia ; 
and  in  women  during  pregnancy  and  at  the  menopause.  A  curious  report  by 
Sbreny  states  that,  in  a  patient  of  his,  cocainization  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  repeatedly  prochiced  the  ?^cnsation  of  a  foul  smoU. 

Progrnosis. — In  cases  of  cerebral  origin  the  prognosis  is  bad,  unless 
arising  from  a  syphilitic  lesion,  where  treatment  niav  be  of  avail.  In  the 
insane  and  hysterical  it  depends  on  the  genend  prognosis  in  the  case.  When 
dependent  on  local  causes,  as  coryza,  the  prognosis  is  good. 

Treatment  depends  on  the  etiology.     Parosmia  is  a  symptom. 

The  sense  of  smell  has  a  more  or  less  direct  connection  with  the  emotional 
life  of  man.  Its  connection  with  sexual  excitement  is  a  common  phenomenon 
in  aniinjds.  In  the  human  race  young  women  make  use  of  artificial  scents 
not  only  for  their  own  gratification,  hut  also  to  enhance  their  attractions  for 
the  other  sex.  Man  being  by  nature  the  aggressive  party,  is  less  addicted  to 
their  use. 

(focthc  tells  of  Schiller  keeping  rotting  apples  in  his  writing  desk,  be- 
cause in  their  atmosphere  his  poetic  conceptions  flowed  more  freely  from  his 
pen.  In  some  individuals  certain  odors,  or  even  the  thought  of  them,  pro- 
duce headaehe,  dizziness,  faintness,  or  give  rise  to  certain  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  psyehicnl  influences  may  give  rise  to  the  subjective  perception 
of  (Mlors. 

*■  And  I  swoar,  as  I  tliouglit  of  her  there,  in  that  hour, 
And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  are  beat, 
That  I  smelt  the  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  breast. 

*  Kmnkhfit^n  drr  Mundhijhle,  etc.,  f.  279.  '  Lof.  cii. 
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It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet, 

It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold ; 
Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet, 

When  a  mummy  is  half  unrolled." 

Disturbances  of  Sensation. 

Anesthesia;  Hyperesthesia;  Paresthesia. — It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  nasal  chambers  receives 
its  sensory  nerve-supply  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth  or  trigeminus  nerve,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  nose  is  supplied  by 
the  superior  maxillary  division,  and  the  tongue  and  mouth  by  the  inferior, 
with  its  gustatory  branch ;  and  that  these  three  divisions  unite  at  the  Gasser- 
ian  ganglion  within  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  especially  those  in  which  there  is  facial  anesthesia,  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  if  examined,  would  be  found  anesthetic.  The  case 
mentioned  by  Althaus  is  the  only  one  on  record,  so  far  as  I  know,  where 
there  was  a  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve.  There  were  trophic 
changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  nose,  and  mouth ;  but  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  remained  intact. 

Hyperesthesia  and  hyperalgesia  are  so  intimately  connected  with  local 
lesions  and  reflex  neuroses  that  they  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 

ParesthesisB  of  the  nose  may  be  the  occasional  symptoms  of  cerebral  and 
nerve  lesions ;  but  hysteria  here  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  etiology. 
While  it  is  not  my  plan  to  dwell  long  upon  hysteria,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable  case  which  many  American 
laryngologists  will  doubtless  remember,  as  she  has  consulted  a  very  large 
number  of  them. 

Tke  patient  was  a  nervous  woman  of  fifty,  with  a  good  family  history.  Fifteen 
years  before  she  had  received  a  blow  with  a  parasol  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose :  seven 
years  ago  she  began  to  complain  of  nasal  obstruction.  Six  years  ago  the  menopause 
began.  She  has  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  woman,  but  she  says  that  she  suffers 
agony  from  frontal  headache,  pain  within  the  nose,  and  nasal  obstruction.  Several 
years  ago  a  surgeon  removed  a  large  piece  from  the  nasal  septum.  From  time  to  time 
since  then  several  doctors,  at  her  entreaty,  have  removea  pieces.  One  rhinologist 
opened  the  frontal  sinus  and  found  it  healthy.  All  these  operations  had  given  her  only 
transient  relief.  She  had  other  neurotic  symptoms,  upon  which,  however,  she  did  not 
dwell.  While  giving  me  her  history  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  bent-wire  probe  wound 
with  cotton,  and  passing  it  dexterously  into  her  nose,  said  she  could  feel  that  there  was 
still  something  there,  which  she  begged  me  to  cut  out.  On  inspection  I  found  that  the 
whole  septum  from  the  columna  to  the  naso-pharynx  had  been  removed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  ridge  or  blade  of  tissue  along  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  middle  turbi- 
nals  met  in  the  middle  line,  so  that  if  there  was  any  septum  above  them  it  could  not  be 
perceived.  She  assured  me  that  this  had  been  removea  piecemeal  by  diflerent  doctors, 
and  placing  her  probe  upon  the  remaining  stump,  and  moving  it  back  and  forth,  she 
told  me  that  if  I  aid  not  take  away  that  she  would  go  to  some  one  who  would.  I  refused, 
and  advised  her  to  seek  an  alienist.    She  left  my  office  in  anger. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  a  case  of  "  obsession  "  rather  than  of  hysteria. 

REFLEX  NEUROSES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  a  reflex  neu- 
rosis further  than  to  say  that  we  commonly  understand  by  it  a  process  which 
consists  of  a  nervous  impulse  starting  at  the  peripheral  termination  of  a  sen- 
sitive nerve,  carried  through  it  to  a  sympathetic  center,  and  from  there  car- 
ried back  to  its  source  or  to  a  distant  point,  where  it  manifests  itself  in  an 
excessive  or  disordered  vaso-motor,  sensory,  or  muscular  activity.   To  account 
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for  this  disordered  activity,  we  may  supj)Ose  that  the  terminal  nerve-filaments 
are  diseased  or  subject  to  undue  irritation  by  disease  of  their  environment; 
or  that  there  is  disease  of  the  nerve-trunks  or  their  ganglia  ;  or  that  there  is 
a  general  excitability  of  the  nervous  organization  of  the  individual.  Pathol- 
ogy has  as  yet  shed  no  new  light  on  these  possible  sources  of  the  trouble; 
and  the  clinical  phenomena  are  so  illusive  that  they  have  furnished  only  a 
multitude  of  bewildering  hypotheses  and  theories.  Since  the  rise  of  special- 
ism in  medicine,  the  devotee  of  each  shrine  has  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  deity 
— the  nose,  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  the  male  urethra,  or  other  isolated  organs 
— as  large  a  number  of  reflex  neuroses  as  possible.  It  has  therefore  repeat- 
edly happened  that  the  same  nervous  phenomenon  appears  in  many  classifica- 
tions ;  and  the  result  has  been  bewildering  and,  to  the  candid  observer,  some- 
what ridiculous. 

Hay-fever,  of  late  years,  has  been  most  frequently  considered  as  belong- 
ing etiologically  to  the  nose.  Cases  of  epilepsy,  melancholia,  insomnia,  neu- 
rasthenia, migraine,  persistent  hiccough,  aprosexia,  sneezing,  and  many  other 
puzzling  affections  have  appeared  to  some  of  the  reporters  to  originate  in 
the  nose,  chiefly  because  they  have  observed  some  case  coincident  with  nasal 
disease  and  abolished  by  treatment  of  it.  But  the  same  galaxy  of  phenom- 
ena has  also  been  ascribed  with  equal  right  to  other  organs.  Therefore  logic 
teaches  us  that  we  are  familiar  only  with  the  everchanging  factor,  and  not 
with  the  central  or  constant  one  which  we  presume  must  exist. 

Hay-Pever. — John  N.  Mackenzie,^  in  a  historical  study  of  the  nasal 
reflexes,  has  shown  that  hay-fever  and  other  nasal  neuroses  had  been  observed 
clinically  from  the  earliest  ages,  but  not  classified  in  accordance  with  present 
knowledge  and  theories.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Heberden  and 
Cullen  had  evidently  observed  the  affection ;  but  Bostock,'  in  1819,  was  the 
first  to  describe  it  intelligently.  Phoebus,  VVeyman,  Beard,  Blackley,  Ged- 
dings,  and  others  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  since  then ; 
but  they  devote^l  themselves  to  its  clinical  manifestations  and  its  etiolog- 
ical dependence  on  extraneous  influences  rather  than  upon  local  nasal  dis- 
ease. Daly,  in  1881,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  these  patients  had  well-marked  intranasal  lesions.  In  this 
he  was  supported  in  this  country  by  Roe,^  Harrison  Allen,*  Stijous,*^  and 
abroad  by  Hack,  Hertzog,  and  others.  Thes<^  gentlemen  were  disposc^d  to 
look  upon  the  general  neurotic  element  as  a  minor  factor  or  as  a  result  of  the 
local  lesion.  John  N.  Mackenzie,^  in  a  remarkable  series  of  articles,  while 
giving  local  lesions  their  due  consideration,  has  shown  that  the  fundamental 
ciiuse  lies  back  of  these  in  the  abnormal  excitability  of  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system.  Bishop^  has  lately  advanced  the  theory,  with  considerable 
force  of  argument,  that  hay-fever  is  due  to  the  hyperacidity  of  the  blood 
from  the  exeess  of  uric  acid  ;  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
this  sn^g(»stion. 

Hay-fever  is  a  term  usually  limited  to  manifestations  of  disturbance  in 
the  upper  air-passages,  which  begin  in  May  or  June,  and  are  then  sometimes 
called  ''  Kose-eold  "  or  "June  cold  ;  ^'  or  it  may  begin  shortly  after  the  1st 
of  Antrtist  and  last  until  the  advent  of  frost.  The  latter  form  is  the  one 
more  eofiinionly  known  as  hay-fever,  hay-asthma,  rag-wee<l  fever,  autumnal 
Ciitarrh,  etc. 

*  TrnnK  Am.  Lnrynq.  Amoc.,  1887.         »  Medico-Chirnrq.  Tran«.,  1819,  p.  161 ;   182*^,  p.  437. 

*  S.  y.  M*d.  ,1nurn..  May  12,  1<),  1883;  May  3,  10,  1884;   Tram.  Avi.  I^iyng.  ^«wc.,  1884. 

*  Am.  ,Joum.  Mtd.  Sri.,  Jan.,  1884.  '        *  Trans.  Am.  [jurynq.  Amtc.,  1884. 

*  .Am.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1884.  ^  The  Medical  Neves]  Feb.  24,  1894. 
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Symptoms. — Its  chief  characteristics  are  those  of  a  severe  coryza  in  the 
early  stages,  which,  instead  of  terminating  in  the  third  or  resolving  stage 
after  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  is  indefinitely  prolonged ;  or  it  may  suddenly 
cease  on  an  abrupt  fall  of  temperature  or  the  removal  of  the  patient  to 
another  locality.  Itching  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  alternating  nasal  obstruction, 
furious  and  long-continued  fits  of  sneezing,  lachrymation,  photophobia,  con- 
gestion of  the  conjunctivae,  frontal  headache,  more  or  less  complete  loss  of 
taste  and  smell,  an  annoying  cough,  prostration  and  slight  fever  make  these 
patients  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  for  a  considerable  period  render 
them  unfit  for  any  continuous  occupation.  Damp  weather,  east  wind,  dust, 
and  the  proximity  of  blooming  vegetation  increase  the  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms. All  degrees  of  severity  are  observed,  from  a  very  slight  "  cold  in  the 
head  "  to  an  illness  which,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  at  least,  may  confine  them 
to  bed.  The  first  of  the  periodical  attacks  is  slight,  and  the  severity  increases 
with  the  recurring  ones.  The  patients  suflFer  much  more  in  the  morning 
hours  than  in  the  afternoon. 

Etiologry* — In  this  country  the  bloom  of  the  rag-weed — ambrosia  artemi- 
sisefolia — is  more  often  regarded  by  patients  as  the  exciting  cause  of  their 
attacks  than  any  other  plant ;  but  the  bloom  of  the  cereals,  dust,  bright  sun- 
shine, and  many  other  influences  are  used  to  explain  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
The  June  cold  or  rose-cold,  which  presents  the  same  clinical  picture,  but  is 
certainly  less  frequent  in  this  country  than  the  autumnal  form,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  pollen  of  the  early  flowers.  It  is  probable  that  all 
floating  particles  of  matter  in  the  respired  air  have  their  effect  upon  the  nasal 
mucous  membranes  of  susceptible  individuals.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  so-called  temperate  climates,  being  unusual  in  very  warm  or  verv^  cold 
regions.  It  is  a  very  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  America  and  Eng- 
land than  in  other  countries.  Geddings,  combining  his  cases  with  those  of 
Weyman,  says  that  it  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  2.  He  gives  the  following  table  as  to  the  age  when  the  patients 
were  first  attacked : 

Under  10 21  cases. 

10-20 28     " 

20-30 38     " 

30-40 19     " 

40-50 16     " 

After  50 3     " 

In  many  cases  heredity  seems  to  play  an  important  part,  many  members 
of  the  same  family  suffering  from  it.  This  is  especially  so  in  certain  families 
of  a  neurotic  type  or  distinguished  by  intellectual  superiority. 

The  attack  frequently  comes  on  with  great  regularity  as  to  the  time  of 
year.  Sometimes  the  patient  confidently  expects  it  not  only  upon  a  certain 
day,  but  even  at  a  certain  time  of  day,  altnough  occasionally  the  attacks 
occur  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Bosworth  quotes  Beard's  statistics  and  his 
own,  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of  278  cases  beginning  from  May  1  to 
September  30,  186  cases  began  between  August  10  and  31  inclusive,  while 
the  other  cases  were  pretty  evenly  divided  as  to  the  date  of  beginning.  The 
attacks  in  some  of  the  cases  run  a  shorter  course,  but  the  majority  suffer 
until  frost,  and  some  seem  never  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  trouble.  In 
Geddings's  tables  there  is  a  marked  preponderance  among  brainworkers — 
physicians,  manufacturers,  merchants,  clergymen,  and  lawyers  making  up 
much  more  than  half  of  the  cases.  It  occurs  much  more  frequently  among 
neurotic  people,  although  Roe  denies  this.     A  good  many  of  Geddings's  cases 
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are  called  "bilious/'  Most  writers  agree  that  the  exciting  extraneous  cause 
seems  most  frequently  to  be  the  pollen  of  plants,  since  much  the  larger 
number  of  cases  suffer  only  when  the  flowering  plants  shed  their  pollen,  or 
in  August  and  September,  when  the  later  grasses  are  in  bloom.  The  experi- 
ments of  Blackley  and  others  point  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  other  irritants  in  the  respired  air  may  act  in  the  same  way,  since 
many  of  the  cases  suff*er  at  irregular  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  factors  in  the  etiology,  those  who  have  given  the  disease  the  most 
careful  study  agree  that  we  must  usually  take  into  account : 

1.  Hyperexcitability  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  may  or 
may  not  manifest  itself  by  what  we  term  a  neurotic  temperament. 

2.  Some  local  change  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  or  its  underlying 
cartilaginous  and  bony  framework.  This  is  most  frequently  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  real  hyperplasia  or  a  vascular  dilatation  of  the  erectile  tissue  or  of 
an  edematous  (so-called  polypoid)  condition  of  the  stroma,  especially  in  the 
region  of  the  middle  turbinal.  Combined  with  this,  as  pointed  out  by 
J.  N.  Mackenzie,  we  are  able  to  find  more  or  less  localized  areas  of  hyper- 
esthesia in  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose.  Spurs  and  deviations  are  more 
rarely  a  prominent  local  feature. 

3.  Some  atmospheric  condition  (pollen,  dust)  which  obtains  principally 
either  in  the  spring  or  the  autumn. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  not  infrequently  find  cases  in  whom  the 
neurosis  of  hay-fever  is  the  only  evidence  of  a  neurotic  temperament  (Roe). 
We  also  often  meet  with  cases  that  have  no  appreciable  nasal  lesion  when 
not  suffering  from  hay-fever  (Mackenzie).  Finally,  as  said  above,  many 
cases  have  the  same  manifestations  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  or  in  localities 
where  there  is  presumably  neither  dust  nor  pollen.  The  writer  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that,  in  very  many  instances,  but  of  course  not  in  all,  the  local 
disease  is  the  result,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  neurosis.  Excessive  and 
long-continued  vaso-motor  disturbances  lead  to  the  demonstnible  permanent 
damage  of  the  fibro-muscnlar  walls  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  stroma  of 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  nose.  Low-grade  inflammatory  fibrous  tissue  takes 
the  place  of  the  elastic  fibers  of  the  normal  stroma.  It  also  encroaches 
upon,  displaces,  causes  absorption  of,  and  hinders  the  functional  action  of  the 
smooth  mnscnlar  tissue  in  the  stroma  and  the  walls  of  blood-vessels.  Not 
only  does  it  do  this,  but,  as  a  consecjuence,  the  serous  fluid  thrown  out  from 
the  vessels  is  finally,  after  repeated  attacks,  not  absorbed,  but  remains  as  a 
permanent  edematous  infiltration  of  the  stroma  ;  and  the  cavernous  spaa^s 
remain  permanently  dilated,  owin<r  to  paresis  of  their  walls,  even  after  the 
vaso-motor  storm  has  for  the  time  ])assed  away.  This  I  have  lately  been 
able  to  observe  in  a  young  man  who,  after  having  had  hay-fever  for  ten  years 
to  some  extent,  begim  to  suffer  more  severely  ;  and  after  the  hay-fever  season 
had  passed  this  year,  his  nose  remained  more  or  less  occluded.  The  mucous 
membranes  of  the  whole  nose  was  pale  and  edematous,  in  addition  to  the 
engorgement  of  the  cavernous  tissue,  and  reacted  sluggishly  to  cocain.  By 
means  of  the  snare,  pieces  were  removed  both  from  the  inferior  turbinal  and 
from  the  region  of  the  middle  turbinal.  Small  |K)lyp-buds,  some  its  large 
as  a  pea,  some  as  small  as  a  pinV  head,  were  seen  in  process  of  budding  or 
protruding  from  the  surface.  Microscopically  there  was  a  difft'rence  in  the 
specimens  of  tissue  from  the  two  regions.  There  were  a  large  numl)er  of 
glands  in  tli(»  tissue  from  the  inferior  tnrbinals,  which,  except  for  their  dis- 
tension  with  serum,  did  not  look  materially  altered  from  the  normal;  but 
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the  stroma-fibers  were  evidently  changing  in  character,  and  the  smooth 
muscle-fibers,  easily  made  out  in  the  erectile  regions  when  normal,  were  few 
and  hard  to  find.  In  the  middle  turbinal  region  the  structure  was  that 
usually  found  in  the  ordinary  edematous  polypus,^  except  that  possibly  the 
glands  were  not  so  much  degenerated  as  usual.  This  and  many  other  his- 
tological examinations  simply  tend  to  confirm  the  impression  I  have  long 
received  from  cases  clinically  observed. 

Progrnosis. — Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  undeniably  tnie  that  treatment 
directed  to  the  local  lesion,  when  it  exists,  results  always  in  marked  ameliora- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  and  sometimes  in  a  permanent  cure.  The  cases  w^ith 
extensive  nasal  disease  are  the  most  favorable  ones,  for  often  when  operated 
on  they  have  apparently  reached  a  stage  when  the  neurosis  is  on  a  decline. 
Relieved  of  the  peripheral  irritation,  perhaps  originally  brought  about  by 
the  neurosis,  nature  so  far  overcomes  tlie  other  etiological  factors  that 
the  symptoms  do  not  return  at  their  next  period.  If  the  system  becomes 
still  further  strengthened  they  may  never  recur  ;  but  after  a  few  years  many 
of  these  cases  relapse.  Another  curious  fact  about  these  cases  is  that  a  shock 
to  the  nervous  system,  unconnected  in  any  way  with  the  treatment,  may  give 
temporary  or  lasting  relief;  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  F.  I.  Knight, 
where  a  man,  long  a  suflFerer,  broke  his  leg  and  the  attacks  ceased.  He  had 
also  seen  a  case  relieved  by  the  mind  cure.  The  case  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Mackenzie 
has  become  famous,  where  an  artificial  rose  produced  a  "rose-cold"  in  a 
suflFerer  from  the  aflFection,  who,  when  disabused,  was  subsequently  able  to 
inhale  the  perfume  of  a  real  one. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  preceded,  the  indications  for  treatment 
seem  pretty  clear,  although  sometimes  difficult  to  follow  out.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  air-passages  must  be  made,  if  possible,  when  the  trouble  is 
quiescent.  All  polypi,  hypertrophies,  spurs,  and  deviations  in  the  nose  must 
receive  appropriate  treatment,  and  all  sensitive  spots  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  galvano-cautery.  This  should  be  done  only  by  an  experienced  operator, 
and  not  by  the  tyro  in  rhinology,  or  innocent  structure  may  be  destroyed 
and  annoying  cicatrices  and  adhesions  be  left  behind. 

As  for  drugs,  tonics  of  strychnin,  quinin,  and  iron  are  indicated,  and 
may  be  administered  for  weeks  or  months  before  the  usual  onset  of  the 
symptoms.     Dr.  Mackenzie's  prescription  is  a  pill — 

IS^,  Zinci  phosphid.,  gr.  -^ ; 

Quin.  sulph.,  gr.  y  ; 

Ext.  nucis  vom.,  gr.  ^,  before  meals,  and 

Donovan's  solution,  gtt.  iij-v,  after  meals. 

These  patients  must  lead  an  out-door  life,  as  free  from  mental  strain  as 

Eossible.  Should  all  of  these  measures  be  found  ineflScacious,  as  often 
appens,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  patient  but  to  seek  refuge  in  stoic 
philosophy,  or  in  distant  localities,  where  experience  teaches  him  that  he  is 
free  from  his  trouble.  This  may  be  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. "Of  the  various  places  mentioned  within  this  territory,  Bethlehem 
and  JeflFerson,  Whitefield,  White  Mountain  House,  Fabian's  Twin-Mountain 
House,  Crawford  House,  Glen,  Gorham,  and  Mount  Washington  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  exempt"  (Geddings). 

Frequently  immediate  and  entire  relief  is  here  experienced,  and  there  is 

»  Wright,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jow-n,,  Nov.  4,  1893.    See  p.  1076  in  this  work. 
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always  great  amelioration  of  the  neurotic  phenomena.  The  lake  region  of 
Maine,  Lake  Chautauqua  in  Western  New  York,  Put-in-Bay  on  Lake  Erie, 
Little  Traverse  Bay  in  Northern  Michigan,  Cresson  in  Pennsylvania,  many 
parts  of  Canada,  of  California,  and  of  Colorado  are  free  from  the  disease, 
and  give  relief  in  many  cases  of  hay-fever.  Indeed,  the  seashore,  the 
mountains — any  change  of  locality — will  relieve  some  patients ;  while  nearly 
all  are  free  from  it  during  an  ocean  voyage. 

Spasmodic  Asthma. — Very  shortly  after  the  influence  of  the  local 
nasal  lesion  was  recognized  and  exaggerated  in  the  etiology  of  hay-fever, 
interest  was  revived  in  a  like  causation  of  spasmodic  asthma.  To  Voltolini 
is  generally  accredited  the  distinction  of  having  in  1871  first  drawn  attention 
to  the  dependence  of  some  cases  of  asthma  upon  nasal  lesions,  having  cured 
a  case  by  removing  a  polypus  from  the  nose.  This  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  many  papers  were  contributed  to  medical  literature  in  con- 
firmation of  his  observations ;  but  the  importance  of  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
disease  as  an  etiological  factor  reached  its  climax  in  1886,  when  Bosworth 
stated  that  in  all  the  cases  of  asthma  which  he  had  seen  there  existed  an 
intranasal  lesion.  In  his  book  published  in  1889  he  repeated  the  statement. 
Out  of  46  cases  of  asthma,  28  were  cured  and  12  improved  by  intranasal 
treatment,  while  only  one  was  unimproved.  He  asserts  that  hay-fever  or 
hay-asthma  and  perennial  or  broncliial  asthma  have  the  same  etiology — t.  e., 
that  the  local  exciting  cause  is  always  in  the  nose.  He  therefore  calls  the 
first  vaso- motor  rhinitis  and  the  latter  vaso-motor  bronchitis.  He  subse- 
quently reported  88  cases  of  asthma  with  intranasal  lesion,  of  which  42 
were  cured  (or  nearly  52  per  cent.),  33  improved,  and  2  unimproved.  This 
corresponds  closely  with  the  reports  of  Schmiegelow  and  Heyman.  Bos- 
worth's  view  of  the  etiology  of  asthma  has  been  strongly  combated  by 
B.  Robinson,  Shurly,  Ingals,  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  and  others  in  the  discussions 
which  followed  the  reading  of  his  papers.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that  Dr.  Bosworth  has  enunciated  the  proper  theory  in  drawing  close  analogy 
between  hay  fever  and  asthma  ;  but  in  saying  that  a  loo^l  nasal  lesion  always 
enters  into  the  chain  of  causes,  he  seems  to  have  overshot  the  mark  in  each 
case.  While  the  writer's  experience  is  much  less  extended  than  Dr.  Bos- 
worth's,  he  certainly  has  seen  cases  in  which  no  nasal  lesion  was  present,  and 
few  cases  of  the  trouble  in  which  an  entire  and  permanent  cure  resulteil  from 
intranasal  operations  on  existing  lesions.  A  rhinologist  cannot  from  his 
own  experience  alone  discuss  this  question  intelligently,  because  the  cases  of 
asthma  that  seek  him  are  those  especially  which  have  intranasal  symptoms. 
We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  statement  of  Lublinski,  who  said  that  of  143 
(Mises  of  asthma  with  nasal  and  pharyngeal  lesions  treated  by  operation,  27 
(less  than  20  per  cent.)  were  (uired  and  13  improved.  This  ex|>erience  was 
gained  in  a  general  medical  clinic.  Heyman,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  nose- 
and-throat  clinic,  saw  53  cases  and  cured  29  (more  than  50  |>er  cent.)  and 
improved  14  ;  10  were  unimproved.  According  to  Schmiegelow's  tables 
there  were  among  50  patients,  32  cured,  11  improved,  and  in  7  no  result. 
Out  of  the  32  cases  reported  cured,  there  were  recurrences  in  17  ;  and  coin- 
cident with  the  return  of  the  asthmatic  attacks  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the 
nasal  lesion.  Schmiegelow  sjiysthat  the  return  of  the  asthma  was  caused  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  nasal  lesion.  I  have  stated  my  reasons,  in  speaking 
of  hay-fever,  for  believing  that  the  neurosis  is  frequently  the  initial  phenom- 
enon, and  the  polyp  or  hypertrophy  a  secondary  and  resultant  lesion.  Schmie- 
gelow's statistics  show  that  his  material  was  made  up  of  517  cases  of  chronic 
rhinitis,  of  which  40  had  asthma  (8  per  cent.),  and  139  cases  of  nasal  polypi, 
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of  wliieli  31  had  asthma  (22  per  cent).  These  pmportions  certainly  seem 
very  \u0\^ 

Brogehium  distinguishes  5  kinds  of  asthma,  aticording  to  their  etiology  : 
1,  Nasiil  ai?thina.  2*  Intoxicution-asthma  (carbonic  oxid).  3.  Pharyiigo- 
laryngeal  a.sthma.  4.  Bronchial  asthma.  5.  Neuruythenic  asthma.  Boltiii- 
gcr  rehites  a  case  in  which  asthma  apjmrently  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
rhinolith  in  the  nasal  rliand)ers,  and  ceased  after  the  exjujlsioii  of  it,  Knqner 
y  (_*as4idcsus  rejKjrts  a  case  of  tistlnna  from  an  enlarged  lnig;ii!d  tonsil  ciircc) 
hy  its  aliscisvsion.  Glasgow  relates  a  cnrious  instance  in  which  a  case  of  spas- 
modic ai>thma  was  cured  by  the  accidental  application  i»f  a  50  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  to  the  larynx.  From  tins  and  other  experiences  he 
believes  that  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  nose  and  other  organs,  may  he  the 
start iitg-point  of  the  rcHcx.  We  have  already  quoted  the  remark  of  Dr,  F. 
I.  Knight,  that  he  had  seen  a  case  of  hay-fever  cured  by  the  patient V  break- 
ing his  leg.  Cases  have  I>ecn  brought  forward  to  sliow  the  ctmnection 
IkHwccn  various  manifestations  of  neurosis  of  the  skin,  as  urticaria,  and 
circumscribed  eiletna  and  asthma. 

Treatjment. — From  this  short  review  of  the  subject,  whatever  may  be 
the  reflex  |jath  from  tlie  nose  to  the  bronchioles,  whatever  may  Ite  the  pro- 
portion of  tliL^  na,sid  retlcx  to  other  retiexcs  in  the  causation  of  asthma,  it  is 
clear  that  when  lesions  do  exist  in  the  upper  air-passages,  they  should  be 
thomughly  and  carefully  treated  ;  but  whether  sueh  lesions  exist  or  not,  the 
patient's  other  org*ans  slioidd  Ir^  exannned  with  care.  Systemic  dysemsia, 
lithemia,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  general  neurotic  tendencies  nuisf  all  \w 
considered.  Tlie  nose  is  only  one  wheel  with  many  cogs  in  a  complicated  and 
mysterious  median  ism. 

An  iiij'tance  of  tlie  coineidence  of  marked  naso-phar^'ngeiil  adenoidH  with  severe 
a.Ht  lima  tic  attacks  which  I  treated  wcvernl  years  agO|haH  taught  aie  not  to  be  too  sure  of 
the  depeadcnce  of  asthnm  on  the  noftc  for  its  origin.  The  patient  wa.s  a  young  womiin 
of  considerable  personal  attractiona,  but  with  a  moist  diwagrceahle  *'dead  voice."  8he 
complained  of  violent  attack8  of  aitthma,  somewhat  dependent  nnon  the  climate  and 
environment,  and  of  constant  nasal  occlusiion  not  dependent  on  either.  The  nose  was 
narrow  and  the  na.sO'|iharyn^eal  vault  ill  led  with  a  ma.<ss  of  lymphoid  tis^sne.  I  was 
cautious  enough  to  niai<("  a  guarded  proijnosis  in  re<^ard  to  the  a*ithma;  but  J  wa.s  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  would  cure  her  rd^it.  I  removed  the  adeaoidi*  jjerfectly  clean  from 
the  naso-pharynx,  and  incidentally  had  a  copious  :«econdary  hemorrhage.  8he,  of 
caar><e,  wan  greatly  relieved  of  many  symptoms,  but  not  cd'  her  asthma ;  for,  after  a 
somewhat  lengthy  interval,  it  returned.  1  saw  little  chance  of  benefit  in  jr  the  nose,  and 
refn-^ed  further  na^ial  treatment.  Hhe  went  for  a  long  time  to  a  very  >ikifful  colleague, 
who  burned  and  cut  the  nai^al  muiitU;^  membrane.  This  was  five  years  ago.  Bince 
then  she  has  been  married  and  has  had  a  cliJhU  and  although  her  general  health  has 
been  fairly  good,  her  asthma  still  trembler  her  at  irregular  intervals,  A  gynecologist 
has  also  tried  his  skill  successfully  on  some  sensitive  spot,  but  she  had  a  particularly 
bad  time  with  the  asthma  last  summer.     Her  none  is  in  aa  good  a  condition  as  possible. 

To  know  the  nltimate  resnlt  of  these  nerve-shocking  operations^  one 
mnst  compare  tlie  conditions  of  a  lon^  time  before  with  those  of  a  long  time 
after  them. 

Paroxysmal  sneering  may  l»e  claimed  by  the  rhinolo^^iBts  as  their 
reflex%  since  the  physiological  act  nsnally  receives  its  impnlse  from  the  nose. 
Sam  Weller,  it  will  be  remembered,  wlien  aske<l  by  the  ftxitman  if  he  took 
snnff,  replietl,  **  Xot  without  sneezing-';  bnt  we  must  remenilK'r  that  bright 
sunshine,  through  the  eyei«,  or  erotic  cmotiims,  through  the  genital  tract,  may, 
in  a  [physiological  state,  start  the  reflex .  Lennox  Bniwtie  reports  a  case  of 
:>aroxysmal  sueeziuL^  during  prcguancv,  beginning  at  the  third  month  and 
anting  till  term  ;  while  Herron   reports  a  ciise  from  eye-strain,     X  case  b 
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reported  where  manipulation  of  a  diseased  eye,  preliminary  to  extirpation, 
caused  violent  sneezing  in  chloroform-anesthesia.  The  sneezing  was  only 
avoided  by  dropping  cocain  in  the  eye. 

Ringer  and  Morrell  have  gone  over  the  literature  of  the  subject  and 
reported  many  cases ;  while  Crickmay,  Balfour-Graham,  Hurley,  Williams, 
and  "  F.  R.  C.  S.,"  in  a  series  of  short  notices,  make  various  suggestions 
as  to  treatment. 

Several  years  ago,  a  young  woman  applied  at  one  of  my  clinics  for  relief  from  pro- 
longed and  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  sneezing.  The  middle  turbinal  on  the  left 
side  was  hypertrophied  and  pressed  against  the  septum,  and  there  was  a  lai^e  spur 
which  occluaed  the  nostril  on  the  right  side.  As  she  complained  of  irritation  in  the 
left  nostril,  and  palpation  of  the  middle  turbinal  with  the  probe  excited  severe  sneeadng, 
the  mucous  membrane  with  some  of  the  bony  structure  was  removed.  The  operation 
was  a  rather  severe  one.  She  returned  in  about  three  months,  saying  that  she  had  been 
entirely  free  of  the  trouble  until  the  last  few  weeks,  when  it  had  begun  again  and  was 
becoming  as  bad  as  ever.  The  spur  was  removed  by  trephine  and  saw  from  the  other 
side.  Both  nostrils  were  now  fairly  free.  The  cautery  was  also  used  to  reduce  the  vas- 
cularity of  the  inferior  turbinal  bodies.  Another  period  of  several  months  passed 
without  any  sneezing.  It  then  began  again  and  became  worse  than  ever.  She  said  that 
the  paroxysms  would  sometimes  last  for  an  hour,  and  she  would  be  so  exhausted  that 
she  would  have  to  take  to  her  bed.  She  was  apparently,  but  for  her  distressing  trouble, 
in  very  fair  general  health.  The  paroxysms  seemed  to  bear  some  relation  to  her  cata- 
menial  periods,  and  I  suggested  that  she  should  go  to  the  gynecologist  for  an  examina- 
tion.   She  refused,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again. 

I  remember  a  boy  playmate,  with  congenital  heart- trouble,  it  was  said,  who  would 
be  seized  with  uncontrollable  fits  of  sneezing  lasting  many  minutes.  This  would  excite 
our  hilarity  to  a  high  pitch.  When  his  fit  nad  left  him  he  would  join  in  the  fun,  and 
his  paroxysm  of  laughing  would  also  be  prolonged  and  apparently  uncontrollable. 
Another  peculiarity  about  him  was  his  liability  to  drop  suddenly  to  sleep,  even  while 
standing.  His  mental  capabilities  were  not  limited,  although  rather  below  the  average. 
Twentv  years  afterward  I  heard  of  him  as  alive  and  well ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
his  renexes  are  still  as  active. 

Couj^h  has  been  repeatedly  found  dependent  upon  intranasal  disease 
alone ;  although  the  usual  extrapulmonary  sites  of  the  reflex  (see  page  709) 
are  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  set  up  by  the  various  lesions  of  these  regions. 

Glycosuria. — Bayer  ^  relates  the  history  of  a  case  in  which  nasal  ob- 
struction and  post-nasal  catarrh  were  accompanied  by  glycosuria,  which  dis- 
appeared on  the  relief  of  the  intranasal  condition. 

Two  years  ago  I  operated  on  a  boy  of  fifteen  for  an  adhesion  of  the  inferior  turbinal 
to  the  bony  septum  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  operations  occupied  three  or  four 
different  sittings,  with  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  He  was  previously  in  good  health, 
except  for  the  distress  of  nasal  obstruction,  which  was  increased  bv  the  presence  of  post- 
nasal adenoids.  Large  pieces  of  bone  and  mucous  membrane  and  the  lymphoid  tissue 
from  the  naso-pharynx  were  removed.  The  boy  bore  the  operations  with  great  fortitude, 
and  they  were  successfully  and  satisfactorily  performed.  For  a  month  or  six  weeks  he 
had  to  wear  a  gutta-percha  plate  in  his  nose  to  keep  the  bare  bony  surfaces  apart. 
Before  all  the  lymphoid  tissue  was  removed  from  the  pharynx  he  began  to  be  languid 
and  pale,  and  complained  of  frequent  urination.  Examination  of  the  urine  by  his 
family  physician,  a  distinguished  and  skilful  man,  revealed  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  suirar  and  that  he  was  passing  large  amounts  of  urine  daily.  I^cal  treat- 
ment was  suspended,  and  he  was  put  on  tonics  and  sent  to  the  country.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  the  suprar  had  disappeared  ;  and  after  two  or  three  months  the  urine  came 
back  to  its  normal  amount  and  nis  general  health  was  restored.  I  believe  that  here  w^e 
had  a  j?lycf>suria  due  to  nervous  depression  from  the  shocks  of  repeated  operations, 
which,  while  not  very  painful,  were  trying  to  the  general  nervous  system. 

Salivation  is  referred  to  by  Rosworth  as  having  been  cured  by  intra- 
nasal treatment  in  two  cases  of  elderly  people.  The  list  of  neuroses  occa- 
sionally ascribed  to  lesions  of  the  nasal  cavities  includes  esophageal  spasm, 

*  lievue  (le  Ijiryngolorjiey  No.  19,  Oct.  1,  1894. 
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hiccough/  spasmodic  croup,  aphonia,  asthenopia,  strabismus,  blepharospasm,' 
migraine,  chorea,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  aprosexia,  dyspepsia,  exophthalmic  goiter, 
acne,  erythema  of  the  skin,  neurasthenia,  and  melancholia.  This  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  array  of  distant  ills  charged  to  the  nose. 

If  the  nose  is  such  a  fertile  organ  in  the  production  of  the  misfortunes 
of  its  brother  organs,  it  also  has  to  bear  troubles  which  are  transmitted  to  it 
from  the  gastro-intestinal  and  the  genito-urinary  tracts,  causing  vaso-motor 
disturbances,  post-nasal  catarrh,  epistaxis,  and  sneezing. 

SENSORY  NEX7B0SES  OF  THE  PHABYNX. 

Anesthesia  of  the  pharynx  is  occasionally  observed  in  cerebral  apo- 
plexy, tumors,  gummata,  scleroses,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  etc.,  and 
in  similar  bulbar  lesions.  It  is  also  present  in  a  marked  degree  in  extreme 
debility  from  anemia,  phthisis,  chorea,  etc.,  and  after  epileptic  convulsions. 
Certain  drugs  (chloral,  bromids,  cocain)  produce  it.  Schmidt  has  noted 
unilateral  anesthesia  of  the  pharj-nx  and  larynx  combined  with  anesthesia 
of  the  skin  in  a  case  after  exposure  to  severe  cold.  McBride  speaks  of 
cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  base  of  the  skull  in  which  there  was  hemi- 
anesthesia of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  Schech  speaks  of  its  occurring  after 
influenza,  and  he  refers  to  a  report  by  Jurasz  of  its  occurring  after  pneu- 
monia. All  these,  however,  are  the  exceptional  causes  of  pharyngeal  anes- 
thesia. It  usually  presents  itself  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria  or  as  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  hysteria. 

Besides  these  abnormal  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  anesthesia,  we  have 
a  widely  varying  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  pharynx  in  healthy  individ- 
uals. Some  patients  bear  surprising  manipulations  in  their  throats  without 
evidence  of  pain  or  discomfort,  although  these  great  differences  depend  prob- 
ably more  upon  differences  in  reflex  excitability  than  in  the  real  susceptibility 
to  tactile  or  painful  impressions.  Women,  as  a  rule,  have  more  tolerant  if 
not  more  anesthetic  throats  than  men ;  and  it  has  certainly  been  impressed 
upon  me  that  neurotic  people,  those  of  nervous  temperament,  when  once  their 
first  timidity  is  allayed,  are  more  tolerant  than  others  of  the  use  of  the 
laryngoscope. 

Hyperesthesia  is  more  common  in  men.  They  not  only  bear  pain  less 
stoically,  but  they  evidently  feel  it  much  more  than  women.  Fat  persons  of 
both  sexes,  but  especially  men,  have  more  sensitive  throats.  Drinkers, 
especially  of  malt  liquors,  even  when  not  excessive  in  their  libations,  are 
difficult  subjects  to  examine  or  to  operate  on.  The  naso-pharynx  is  much 
more  sensitive  than  the  lower  pharynx.  Hyi^resthesia  is  rarely  a  symptom 
of  central  lesions,  but  always  accompanies  local  inflammations,  such  as 
pharyngitis  or  tonsillitis.  The  tongue  is  frequently  hyperesthetic  in  spots. 
Careful  inspection,  if  necessary  with  a  magnifying  glass,  will  usually  disclose 
a  swollen  papilla.  This  will  frequently  give  rise  to  great  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  that  he  has  a  beginning  malignant  growth. 

All  these  hyperesthetic,  as  well  as  paresthetic,  symptoms  are  observed  in 

*  Abramson,  Joum.  of  Laryng.y  1890,  p.  216,  reports  two  oases  of  hiccough,  apparently 
dependent  upon  granular  pharyngitis.  These  are  the  only  cases  that  I  can  find  in  literature  in 
which  the  origin  of  the  reflex  seemed  to  be  in  the  respiratory  tract.  Indeed,  the  oro-pharynx 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  both  the  respiratory  and  the  digestive  tracts.  Hiccough  in 
severe  forms  is  usually  supposed  to  originate  in  the  latter  (Benedict,  Atlanta  Med.  Weekly^ 
Mar.  3.  1895). 

'  For  the  literature  of  ocalar  reflexsQi  iography  given  by  White  (Burnetts 

System,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  129). 
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the  habitual  perusers  of  newspaper  advertisements  of  quack  nostrums  and 
the  execrable  lucubrations  of  the  imaginative  repoi*ters  of  the  public  press. 

Paresthesia. — While  the  hyperesthesia  and  anesthesia  of  the  pharynx 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  little  clinical  interest,  paresthesise  are  not  only  of  exceed- 
ingly common  occurrence,  but  very  frequently  bafHe  the  skill  of  the  diag- 
nostician and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  operator.  They  are  frequently 
due  to  tonsillar  disease  (not  necessarily  hypertrophy),  to  abrasions  from  the 
food  or  the  foreign  bodies  in  it,  which  leave  no  visible  mark  of  injury  to  the 
mucous  membrane  as  they  pass  over  it ;  but  they  are,  above  all,  more  fre- 
quently observed  at  the  time  of  the  menopause  in  women,  and  in  those  who 
have  slight  or  marked  hyperplasia  of  the  so-called  lingual  tonsil.  Now  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many  persons  have  a  large  amount  of  lymphoid 
material  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  which  rubs  against  the  epiglottis  and  the 
side  of  the  pharynx,  who  present  no  clinical  manifestation  of  the  condition ; 
perhaps  the  larger  number  give  no  symptoms.  We  must  therefore  admit 
other  and  more  important  factors.  These  are  supplied  by  the  hyperexcita- 
bility  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  An  elongated  uvula  is  a  common 
cause  of  abnormal  pharyngeal  sensations,  and  its  abscission  aflTords  the  most 
satisfactory  results  of  any  operative  treatment  for  the  aifection. 

Granular  pharyngitis  of  the  posterior  wall,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  never  by  itself  gives  rise  to  any  symptoms.  It  is,  however,  an  irr^- 
ular  lymphoid  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  when  this  extends 
to  the  lateral  walls  and  invades  the  movable  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces 
it  produces  an  attrition  of  surfaces,  which  frequently  gives  rise  to  the  most 
marked  of  the  symptoms  under  consideration.  The  "  globus  hystericus,"  the 
feeling  of  a  hard,  round  body  moving  in  the  throat  and  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion, yet  an  inability,  to  swallow,  is  not  infrequently  seen  at  the  menopause  or 
in  young  women.  I  have  seen  it  once  in  a  young  man.  It  is  not  necessarily 
an  indication  of  hysteria.  A  feeling  of  cold  or  a  burning  heat  is  sometimes 
experienced  by  the  patients :  a  feeling  of  a  foreign  body,  a  hair  or  a  l>one,  a 
tickling  or  itching  sensation  is,  however,  the  usual  complaint.  Occasionally 
this  is  so  marked  as  to  induce  distressing  cough  and  esophageal  or  laryngeal 
spasm.  This  is  also  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions. It  is  seen  in  neurotic  states  which  nowadays  we  like  to  cull  neuras- 
thenia. Rheumatic  and  gouty  diatheses,  and  especially  dyspepsia,  are  fertile 
sources  of  these  neuroses.  They  may  be  due  to  nasal  obstruction,  and  may 
accompany  and  aggravate  cough  from  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  disease. 

Treatment. — (Jareful  search  must  be  made  for  local  causes,  and  when 
found  they  must  be  removed.  The  crypts  of  the  faucial  tonsils  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  galvano-cautery.  If  large  enough  to  cause  attrition  of  sur- 
faces, the  lingual  tonsil  must  be  reduced  in  size  by  the  guillotine  or  cantor)'. 
I  must  confess  to  many  disappointments  in  this  treatment  of  the  trouble. 
Applications  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  nitrate  of  silver — gr.  x  :  5J — has 
been  perhaps  the  most  successful.  This  should  be  done  twice  or  thrice  a 
week.     An  astringent  gargle — 


Tr.  kino, 

Tr.  catechu, 

Give,  tannin, 

a«  3j; 

Ol.  gaultheriae. 

3J— 

used  with  cold  water,  and  half-swallowed  and  brought  up  with  a  gulp,  so  as 
to  give  the  throat  a  course  of  gymnastics,  will  often  benefit  these  patients. 
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This  18  a  method  of  gargling  urged  by  Swain,  following  v.  Troltsch,  and  is 
really  the  only  efficacious  way.  Hygienic  and  tonic  treatment  are  indicated 
in  the  neurotic  cases.  Uvulotomy  should  always  be  performed  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  tip  of  the  uvula  rests,  w  hen  relaxed,  upon  the  epiglottis  *  or 
base  of  the  tongue.  Frequently  its  tip,  formed  exclusively  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  will  be  folded  or  curled  up,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  use  of  a  probe  will  alone  disclose  the  condition.  Lateral 
pharyngitis  must  be  treated  by  cauterizing  or  cutting  off  irregularities  of  the 
surface.  Usually,  however,  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  situation  is  dif- 
fusely and  uniformly  infiltrated.  The  treatment  of  diseased  faucial  tonsils 
below,  and  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  or  nasal  obstruction  above,  will  fre- 
quently cause  this  lateral  phar}  ngeal  infiltration  or  congestion  to  subside. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  persists.  Linear  superficial  cauterizations  may  be 
of  benefit ;  but  they  always  cause  great  dysphagia,  and  should  be  resorted  to 
only  after  other  treatment  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully.  In  middle-aged 
women  it  is  well  to  explain  to  them  tlie  dependence  of  their  symptoms  upon 
the  menopause,  and  tell  them  frankly  not  to  expect  much  relief  from  local 
measures  or  medicines,  but  from  time.  Many  will  be  satisfied,  but  some  will 
seek  advice  elsewhere.  A  vigorous  local  treatment  in  these  cases  always 
results  in  disappointment  to  the  patient  and  ultimate  loss  of  prestige  to  the 
doctor.  The  patients  are  frequently  importunate  in  their  demands  and 
obstinate  in  their  belief  of  some  pathological  condition  which  exists  only  in 
their  imagination. 

Neuralg^ia  of  the  pharynx  is  a  Greek  term  for  a  pain  in  the  throat  for 
which  the  observer  can  find  no  visible  or  tangible  explanation.  It  is  some- 
times called  myalgia.  I  have  frequently  had  patients  complain  of  great 
dysphagia  and  give  every  evidence  of  suffering,  in  whom  I  could  discover 
no  pharyngeal  lesion.  These  cases  are  seen  more  frequently  in  cold  weather, 
when  throat  inflammations  are  rife.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  at  least  we  have  a  condition  analogous  to  what  is  known  as 
muscular  rheumatism.  Although  there  is  constant  pain,  there  is  usually 
little  tenderness  to  pressure  unless  it  excites  muscular  contractions. 

A  saline  purge  and  a  gargle  of  bicarl)onate  of  soda,  one  dram  to  a  half 
ounce,  in  a  glass  of  hot  water,  often  gives  some  relief.  The  trouble  usually 
passes  off  of  itself  in  a  few  days.  It  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diathesis.  Morell  Mackenzie  refers  to  more  chronic  cases  occur- 
ring in  young  women.  Some  of  them  suffered  from  anemia  or  chlorosis; 
but  many  w^ere  healthy  and  usually  not  hysterical.  He  recommends  the 
local  application  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Massei 
recommends  the  galvanic  current. 

MOTOR  NEIJBOSES  OF  THE  PHABYNX. 

Spasm. — Tetanus,  hydrophobia,  tabes  dorsalis,and  hysteria  are  the  usual 
causes  of  this  rare  affection.  It  is  said  to  be  occasionally  seen  in  acute  and 
chronic  inflammations.  Lennox  Browne,  in  his  paper ^  on  pharyngeal  tenes- 
mus in  1891,  seems  to  refer  to  cases  which  we  are  accustomed  to  include 
among  the  paresthesia?,  giving  prominence  as  a  cause  to  the  lingual  varices, 
about  which  we  have  read  so  much  in  English  journals  recently.  Spasm  of 
the  pharynx  has  been  reported  by  Bewley  in  a  case  of  lesion  of  the  fourth 
cerebral  ventricle,  in   which  there  was  apparently  also  a  paralysis  of  the 

'  The  uTula  should  not  touch  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epiglottis  (see  legend  of  Fig.  534). 
'  Archives  de  Laryngologie,  Feb.,  1891. 
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esophagus.  Seifert  speaks  of  having  seen  clonic  s{)asm  of  the  soft  palate 
with  subjective  tinnitus  aurium  in  a  case  of  hypertrophic  rhinitis  ;  while  the 
same  symptom  was  observed  by  Spencer  in  a  case  of  eerebnil  tumor. 

Pharyngeal  Paralysis. — Diphtheria  causes  the  majority  of  the  [)araly- 
ses  of  the  palate  and  pliarynx ;  but  it  is  occasionally  seen  as  a  result  of  a 
simple  acute  inflammation,  as  mentioned  by  Jurasz,  who  also  speaks  of  three 
cases  in  which  the  cause  was  unknown,  one  in  which  it  was  due  to  a  bulbar 
paralysis,  and  one  in  which  it  followed  cervical  glandular  swelling.  I  have 
seen  one  case  ^  in  which  it  was  Jue  to  a  syphilitic  lesion,  evidently  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  cerebral  ventricle.  It  was  unilateral  and  accompanied  by 
lingual  paralysis  and  atrophy  and  posticus  laryngeal  paralysis.  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  a  fatal  c^se  of  peripheral  neuritis  as  the  initial  symptom  of  the 
involvement  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  respiration. 

Besides  the  case  of  Jurasz,  ceases  are  referred  to  by  Morel  1  Mackenzie 
and  others,  which  were  reported  before  we  depended  upon  bacteriology  for 
our  diagnosis,  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  simple  but  severe 
angina.  Bourges  lately  reported  it  after  a  case  of  membranous  pharj'ngitis, 
in  which  bacteriological  examination  had  not  revealed  the  diphtheria-bacillus, 
and  refers  to  its  occasional  occurrence  after  other  diseases  (typhus  and  pneu- 
monia). He  says  it  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  injection  of  strepto- 
coccous  and  pneumococcous  toxins.  I  have  also  seen  a  case  in  which  it  ^I'as 
said  the  bacillus  of  LofiBer  could  not  be  found.  However,  a  negative  bac- 
teriological report  is  seldom  conclusive.  The  ssrmptoms  are  those  of  nasal 
speech  and  the  regurgitation  of  food  into  the  naso-phar}'nx.  An  examination 
snows  the  palate  and  pillars  of  the  fauces  relaxed  and  unable  to  respond  to 
tickling  with  a  probe.  Mucosities  may  cover  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  cause  the  patient  great  annoyance.  The  progrnosis  is  bad  when 
due  to  central  lesions,  except  in  recent  cases  due  to  syj)hilis,  when  the  vigor- 
ous administration  of  the  lodid  of  potash  may  restore  power  to  the  muscles. 
Cases  of  i)eripheral  pharyngeal  paralysis  nearly  always  get  well  of  them- 
selves. Strychnin  and  galvanism  are  the  tIiera|Knitic  measures  employed; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  hasten  matters  at  all,  except  that  strychnin  is 
an  efficient  tonic. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  neuroses  of  the  soft  palate  Itethi*s  excellent 
work-  may  be  referred  to. 

NEIJBOSES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

Sensory  Neuroses. — Anesthesia  of  the  larynx  arises  from  the  same 
causes  :is  anesthesia  of  the  j)liarynx,  and  is  usually  acconipanitH^l  by  it 
Schiiitzler  speaks  of  it  as  orcnrring  especially   in   anemia  of  the  larynx. 

Hyperesthesia,  as  in  the  j)harynx,  is  usually  present  in  the  various  forms 
of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation. 

Paresthesia  manifests  itself  usually  by  a  tickling  sensation,  a  feeling  of 
a  hair  or  other  foreign  substance  in  the  larynx.  It  is  <»onimonIy  due  to  some 
ahnoriiiality  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane;  but  very  frequentlv  s<»nsn- 
tions  an*  referred  to  the  larynx  by  the  patient,  which  have  their  <»rigin  in 
some  sli«:;ht  lesion  of  the  pharynx  (Jurasz).  All  these  sensory  neuroses  of 
the   larynx   are  observed   in   hysteria. 

Neuralgia  of  the  larynx  has  been  reported  by  Chajmian  in  f<»ur  cases 
as  due   to   malaria,   an<l   cured   by   anti-malarial    treatment ;    but    from    his 

>  .V.  )'.  Mai.  .louni.,  Sept.  l!H,  ISSO. 

'  Motilitat.'»f  yturoseu  ilcs  utic/ien  (taumens,  fine  klinische  Studies  Vienna,  1893. 
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account  of  the  cases  the  diagnosis  seems  to  be  a  little  uncertain.  It  is  said 
also  to  be  due  occasionally  to  gout  or  rheumatism ;  but  we  may  safely  con- 
jecture that  in  such  cases  it  is  really  due  to  some  slight  involvement  of  the 
crico-arytenoid  joint.  One  such  case  I  have  seen,  when  in  a  normal-appear- 
ing larynx  pain  was  produced  by  pressure  on  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  this 
case  the  exhibition  of  salol  for  a  few  days  gave  entire  relief.  Bosworth 
reports  a  case  of  his  own  in  which,  in  a  neurotic  patient,  severe  pain  in  the 
larynx  was  due  to  an  acute  naso-pharyngitis.  He  refers  to  a  report  by 
Schnitzler  of  excruciating  pain  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  following  an 
angina.  Bosworth^s  case  was  cure<l  by  aconitin,  gr.  ^-^,  and  Schnitzler's  by 
local  applications  of  chloroform  and  morphin. 

Motor  neuroses  of  the  larynx  arc  to  be  divide<l  into  spasm  (hyper- 
kinesis),  paralysis  (hypokinesis),  and  incoordination  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 
Space  does  not  allow  here  of  a  consideration  of  the  anatomical  action  and 
physiological  function  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  nor  of  their  innervation,  nor, 
indeed,  of  a  full  review  of  the  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion  of  the  patho- 
genesis of  the  various  motor  neuroses,  which  for  several  years  produced  such 
a  voluminous  literature  of  the  subject. 

Spctsm  may  affect  any  of  the  larjmgeal  muscles,  and  cases  are  occasion- 
ally reported  in  which  there  was  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abductors 
alone ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  always  accompanied  by,  if  not  always 
the  result  of,  paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  the  larynx. 

Si>asm  of  the  adductors  is  sometimes  divided  into  phonatory,  deglutitory, 
and  respiratory.  Phonatory  spasm  is  a  rare  affection  in  which  the  spasm  of 
the  adductors  comes  on  only  with  attempts  at  phonation,  preventing  it,  but 
not  materially  interfering  with  respiration.  Deglutitory  spasm  of  the  laryn- 
geal adductors  is  that  form  which  supervenes  whenever  attempts  are  made  to 
swallow,  sometimes  only  fluid,  sometimes  only  solid  food,  while  in  other  cases 
the  spasm  is  produced  by  any  attempt  at  swallowing. 

Usually  by  spasm  of  the  larynx  is  understood  the  contraction  of  the 
adductors,  producing  a  closure  of  the  glottis  which  interferes  more  or  less 
seriously  with  respiration.  The  most  important  and  the  most  frequent  of 
these  cases  present  the  well-known  phenomena  of  spasmodic  croup  in 
children. 

LaryngimtiLs  stridulus  occurs  most  frequently  in  poorly  nourislied,  if  not 
always  rachitic,  children.  The  percentage  of  cases  in  which  rachitis  is  an 
etiological  factor  is  variously  estimated  by  different  authors  from  50  to  90 
per  cent.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  connection 
between  the  affections.  Pressure  on  the  medulla  from  softening  of  the 
cranial  bones,  or  the  presence  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  pressing  upon  or 
irritating  the  vagus  or  recurrent  nerve,  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for  it. 
Heredity  seems  to  have  some  influence.  It  is,  however,  not  infrequently 
observed  in  apparently  perfectly  healthy  children  as  the  result  of  catching 
cold  or  disturbances  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Enlarged  naso-pharyngeal 
and  faucial  tonsils  occasionally  seem  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  attacks  which 
differ  in  no  way,  except  in  severity,  from  those  seen  in  rachitic  children,  and 
removal  of  the  tonsils  promptly  relieves  the  symptoms.  Occurring  most 
frequently  in  male  children  from  six  months  to  three  years  of  age,  it  is  also 
seen  both  before  and  after  this  period.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  winter 
months,  and  the  attacks  come  on  more  frequently  at  night. 

Ssrmptoms. — The  little  patient  suddenly  starts  up  from  his  sleep,  gaffing 
for  breath,  the  face  becomes  livid,  for  many  seoonds  respiration  stops,  and  the 
child  may  become  unconscious  and  dei  t  once  ensue ;  but  usually  the 
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respiration  begins  again  in  gasps  and  gradually  becomes  normal.  Ck)ld  sweat 
stands  out  on  the  face  and  the  heart's  action  is  much  reduced.  The  whole 
attack  may  be  over  in  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may  be  prolonged  and  repeated 
several  times  in  one  night ;  and  there  is  usually  recurrence  for  several  nights 
in  succession. 

Treatment. — The  physician  rarely  gets  to  the  patient  in  time  to  apply  rem- 
edies, and  the  parents  or  attendants  are  usually  too  frightened  to  follow  any 
directions  that  may  have  been  given.  The  application  of  cloths  wrung  out 
of  very  hot  water,  or  out  of  ice-water,  to  the  anterior  cervical  region  may 
shock  the  laryngeal  muscles  into  good  behavior  for  a  time.  A  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphin,  or  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  into  the 
rectum,  may  cut  short  the  attack.  If  possible,  an  efficient  emetic  may  be 
given,  as  the  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury.     The  prophylactic  treatment  is 

f)roper   hygiene,  the  administration  of  cod-liver   oil,  and   the   removal  of 
ymphoid  hypertrophies  from  the  fauces  and  naso-pharynx. 

Bosworth  sharply  differentiates  the  cases  occurring  in  rachitic  children 
from  others.  The  death-rate  is  high  among  the  former  and  low  in  the  latter 
cases.  He  claims  that  in  the  latter  cases  we  have  a  glottic  or  sub-glottic 
inflammation  of  the  mucosa.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  condition  has  been 
found  i>ost-mortem  in  the  former  cases ;  while  the  laryngoscope  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  used  to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  any  of  the  cases  during  life.  The 
symptoms  which  give  gravity  to  the  affecticm  are  not  inflammatory,  but  spas- 
modic. Sickly  children  cannot  stand  the  sudden  strain  thrown  on  the  lungs 
or  heart  by  the  spasm  so  well  as  robust  children.  I  presume  this  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apparent  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the  cases. 

IfBTyngtBl  Spasm  in  Adults.— While  laryngeal  spasm  in  children 
presents  a  fairly  uniform  clinical  picture  and  is  due  apparently  to  a  limited 
number  of  causes,  the  opposite  holds  true  in  adults.  Notwithstanding  its 
comparatively  infrequent  occurrence,  we  find  cases  reported  as  due  to  hys- 
teria, to  various  local  lesions  of  the  nose  and  throat,  t4>  reflexes  from 
other  orti^ans,  and  to  lesion.s  of  the  nerve-trunks  and  centers.  It  may  oi*cur 
at  any  time  of  the  night  or  day  or  under  various  conditions  of  health  and 
disease.  It  may  be  phonatory,  deo^hititory,  or  respiratory.  The  following 
remarkable  case  is  reported  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  although  it  occurred 
many  years  ago  in  the  New  York  Hospital. 

The  patient  was  an  unmarried  woman  of  thirty-two.  Her  father  died  of  spinal 
menini^itis.  Slie  had  had  a  left  pneumonia  twice,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  some 
disturl)ances  referable  to  her  stomach,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  Since  the  last  attack  of 
pneumonia,  five  years  previously,  she  had  had  a  slight,  persistent  cough.  Six  years 
previously  she  had  had  a  small  tumor  removed  from  some  part  of  her  throat,  and  after 
two  years  two  more  were  removed.  She  knows  nothing  of  their  nature  or  situation. 
She  had  had  at  times  some  shortness  of  breath,  but  never  any  excessive  dyspnea  or 
aj)hoMia  until  a  few  weeks  before  her  admission.  She  had  used  morphin  hypoder- 
mically  for  neuralgia,  but  was  not  an  habitu6.  Four  weeks  ago  she  had  (*aught  cold, 
and  since  then  the  cough  had  been  troublesome,  and  she  had  occasional  dyspnea  and 
aphonia.  On  the  day  of  admission,  after  a  hearty  meal  she  had  started  for  a  walk  feel- 
ing as  well  as  usual ;  but  soon  experienced  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  throat,  and 
breathing  became  difficult.  Being  near  the  hospital  she  came  directly  there.  She  was 
restless  and  excited.  Her  breathing  became  more  involved  in  spite  of  morphin  by  the 
mouth,  iiihal.itions  of  amyl  nitrate  and  ether,  and  "faradization  of  the  pneumogastric." 
She  liecjmie  unconscious  tliree-quarters  of  an  hour  after  admission  ;  respiration  was 
practically  susj»ende(i.  She  was  cyanosed,  and  her  pupils  contracted.  Artificial  respi- 
ration bf'ing  ot  no  avail,  laryngo-tracheotomy  was  done.  The  introduction  of  the  tube 
was  not  folio  well  by  any  signs  of  tracheal  irritation  or  spasm,  but  after  a  few  moments 
respiration  beiran.  At  first,  it  was  rmly  six  to  the  minute.  She  remained  unconscious 
for  six  hours,  when  the  respiration  having  arisen  to  sixteen  and  being  **  Cheyne-Stokes " 
in  character,  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  coughing  and  became  conscious.     Fifteen  ounces 
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of  urine  were  drawn  by  catheter  and  found  to  be  pale,  1008,  albumen  2  per  cent.,  no 
casts.  For  two  weeks  she  suffered  from  sepsis  due  to  a  hypodermic  abscess  with  slouch- 
ing. Her  general  condition  finally  became  normal,  except  that  she  was  hystericalin 
many  ways.  No  pulmonary  signs  of  importance  were  noted ;  but  she  had  considerable 
gastric  disturbance.  The  albumen  soon  disappeared  from  the  urine.  About  four  weeks 
after  admission  she  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  coughing  combined  '*  apparently  with 
bronchial  spasm  ; ''  and  for  several  weeks  had  such  attacks  lasting  from  thirty  seconds 
to  a  minute,  during  which  she  struggled  for  air  and  became  cyanotic.  They  would  sub- 
side as  suddenly  as  they  came  (hysterical?).  After  a  time  her  condition  improved  and 
she  had  no  more  attacks.  Dr.  Lefferts  examined  her  larynx  and  pronounced  it  absolutely 
normal.  She  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  after  the  removal  of  the  tracheotomy- 
tube. 

Five  or  six  years  afterward  this  patient  came  under  my  observation  for  attacks  of 
aphonia,  evidently  of  hysterical  origin.  In  the  meantime  she  had  no  return  of  any 
laryngeal  spasm. 

I  can  oflTer  no  explanation  of  this  case.  Certainly  we  do  not  expect 
hysterical  spasm  to  persist  when  the  patient  becomes  unconscious  and  as  near 
death  as  this  young  woman  was ;  and  yet  hysteria  was  the  salient  feature  in 
the  laryngeal  and  other  manifestations.  I^eo  relates  a  case  in  which  death 
ensued  in  a  young  man,  which  he  thought  was  due  to  hysterical  spasm  of  the 
larynx  ;  although  the  history  of  the  cjise  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  Chaput  reports  a  case  of  hysterical  laryngeal 
spasm  cured  by  tracheotomy  ;  and  Landgraf,  one  cured  by  catheterization  of 
the  trachea.  All  these  cases  were  in  men.  Irwin  relates  a  case  where  laryn- 
geal spasm  occurred  in  an  adult,  arising  by  reflex  action  from  a  bullet  Icxlged 
in  the  arm.  Removal  of  the  ball  cured  the  ca*<e.  Foreign  bodies  in  the 
nose,  nasal  tumors,  gastric  disturbances,  irritation  of  the  recurrent  or  vagus 
by  tumors,  are  noted  among  the  causes  of  respiratory  laryngeal  spasm.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  in  which  an  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  pro- 
duced dyspnea,  evidently  rather  by  involvement  of  the  recurrent  causing 
larjmgeal  spasm  than  by  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi.  Epilepsy, 
chorea,  tetanus,  and  hydrophobia  are  the  general  nervous  uflTections  of  which 
larj-ngeal  spasm  is  the  more  or  less  constant  accompaniment.  As  Gottstein 
remarks,  it  occasionally  occurs  in  cases  in  which  no  explanation  can  be 
found. 

Moure,  in  describing  larj^ngeal  spasm,  divides  the  etiology  into  functional, 
directly  irritative,  peripheral,  ccntml,  reflex,  and  associateil  with  general  affec- 
tions. The  form  of  laryngeal  spasm  we  are  most  familiar  with  results  from 
the  impact  of  foreign  bodies  and  local  applications  in  the  treatment  of  laryn- 
geal affections. 

Symptoms. — Long-drawn  whistling  inspirations  and  short  expirations, 
with  anxious  face,  drawn  features,  and  cyanosed  lips  make  an  unmistakable 
picture  of  obstruction  of  the  air-tube  ;  while  its  sudden  advent  and  inter- 
mittency  indicate  its  spasmodic  character.  The  obstruction  is  rarely  so  great 
as  to  completely  stop  the  respiration,  as  in  the  cases  narrated  above.  The 
attack  may  be  a  single  one,  or  often  repeated  for  days  or  months.  The 
patients  usually  recover;  but  some  of  the  diseases  that  give  rise  to  it, 
as  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  tabes  dorsal  is,  are  in  themselves  fatal.  It  is  not 
often  possible  to  observe  the  larynx  during  one  of  these  attacks.  In  the 
examinations  that  have  been  made  there  has  been  noted  sometimes  only 
closure  of  the  true  cords,  but  sometimes  of  the  false  cords,  which  hides  the 
condition  below. 

Treatment. — Tracheotomy  or  intubation  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  im- 
mediate suflTocation  ;  but  otherwise  therapeutic  measures  must  depend,  as  does 
the  diagnosis,  upon  the  cause  of  the  affection. 
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Nervous  cough,  or  chorea  of  the  larynx,  is  an  a^ociated  tonic 
spasm  of  the  glottis  and  of  the  other  respiratory  muscles,  resulting  in  a  more 
or  less  rhythmical  and  continued  cough  or  bark,  which  is  only  regularly 
absent  during  sleep.  It  has  been  most  frequently  noted  in  girls  at  the  time 
or  shortly  after  the  advent  of  puberty ;  but  it  has  also  been  noted  before  this 
period  and  at  a  more  advanced  age.  In  one  case  reported  by  Holden  it 
occurred  in  a  man  of  fifty-seven.  F.  I.  Knight  recorded  a  case  in  a  woman  of 
forty-two ;  other  cases  have  been  noted  by  Lefferts,  Roe,  Morgan,  Schnitzler, 
Wheeler,  Mandel,  Porcher,  Furundena-Labat,  Tamburini,  Kinnicutt,  Masucci, 
and  Clark.  Gottstein,  Massei,  Schmidt,  and  Schr5tter  have  discussed  the 
nature  and  etiology  of  the  aifection  thoroughly  in  their  works.  Some  cases 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  reflex  causes ;  but  since  the  majority  of  the  cases 
as  to  age  and  sex  are  grouped  around  the  period  of  the  advent  of  puberty 
in  women,  we  may  conclude  that  the  phenomenon  is  usually  due  to  the  ner- 
vous developments  peculiar  to  that  time.  Hysteria,  as  usual  at  this  period, 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  some  of  the  cases.  These  cases  are  usually  reported 
under  the  head  of  laryngeal  chorea ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it  has 
any  close  relation  to  this  affection,  since  very  few  of  the  cases  were  accom- 
panied by  any  of  the  other  choreic  twitchings.  The  cases  reported  have 
excited  the  interest  of  physicians  and  the  wondering  curiosity  of  friends. 
Many  have  been  known  as  "  barking  girls,"  and  the  incessant  noise  has  ren- 
dered them  a  nuisance  to  their  companions  and  made  their  own  lives  miser- 
able. Fortunately,  after  a  varying  length  of  time  the  trouble  disappears. 
The  cough  or  bark  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
throughout  the  entire  day  or  be  only  present  for  a  short  time,  or  there  may 
be  periods  of  days  or  weeks  in  which  it  is  absent.  It  is  always  absent  during 
sleep.  On  laryngoscopic  examination  the  vocal  cords  are  seen  to  be  driven 
toward  the  me<lian  line,  apparently  by  an  uncontrollable  spasm  of  the  adduc- 
tors. Knight  states  that  in  a  case  observed  by  him  he  could  distinctly  hear 
the  click  of  the  cords  as  they  met.  The  air  is  driven  out  through  the  nar- 
rowing glottis  by  a  corresponding  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  producing  a 
short,  sharp  yelp  or  bark,  terminating  abruptly  from  the  firm  closure  of  the 
glottis.  This  is  repeated  at  intervals  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment  is  of  little  avail,  and  the  bromids  and  nar- 
cotics have  no  curative  value.  The  moral  effect  of  authoritv,  fright,  galvan- 
ism, the  mind-cure,  faith-cure,  or  any  of  the  other  so-called  hypnotic  influ- 
ences may  suddenly  terminate  the  neurosis.  Of  course,  the  general  hygienic 
treatment  by  tonics,  outdoor  life,  proper  diet  and  sleep,  and  relief  from  any 
nervous  strain,  must  all  be  insisted  upon. 

Inco-ordination  of  the  I/aryngeal  Muscles. — {Di/sphonia  or  Apho- 
nia >S/><f.v^/<v/  ;  Aphthongia  Larj/nf/ea  (Gottstein) ;  Phonatory  Spa^m), — This 
is  a  curious  laryngeal  neurosis  which  has  occasionally,  although  rarely,  In^en 
not4»(l.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  a  manifestation  of  hysteria ;  and  in 
som(i  cases  has  occurred  from  overfatigue  of  the  larynx  in  preachers.  Any 
attempt  at  |)honation  results  in  a  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  the  glottis, 
so  that  not  a  sound  comes  forth  ;  and  with  it  may  be  associated  some  respi- 
ratory spasm — that  is,  the  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords  lasts  long  enough  to 
cause  insj)iratory  dyspnea.  In  other  cases  there  comes  a  high-})itche<l,  shrill 
note  from  the  larynx,  possibly  nrtieulatcd,  but  not  long  sustained.  A  familiar 
examj)Ie  of  this  inco-ordination  of  the  phonatory  muscles  is  the  changing 
voico  of  hoys  at  puberty. 

With  the  laryngoscope  no  abnormality  is  to  be  observed  until  the  patient 
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attempts  to  phonate,  when  the  vocal  cords  are  seen  to  be  firmly  apposed  in 
the  median  line. 

Functional  inspiratory  apa^sm  of  the  glottis  is  sometimes  associated  with 
the  phonatory  spasm,  or  it  may  exist  without  the  trouble  in  phonation.  When 
attacks  of  inspiratory  dyspnea  occur,  it  is  seen  on  examination  that  the  glottis 
is  narrowed  on  expiration.  The  cords  may  be  in  apposition  except  at  their 
posterior  end,  where  there  exists  a  three-cornered  opening,  from  which  we 
may  suppose  that  the  interarytenoideus  muscle  is  not  involved  in  the  spasm. 
We  may  look  upon  these  cases  as  evidences  of  perverse  innervation — L  e., 
the  inspiratory  impulse  starts  along  its  accustomed  path  to  the  abductors  and 
is  switched  oif  to  the  adductors;  but  the  cases  have  not  been  numerous 
enough  to  furnish  data  for  study,  and  no  theory  satisfactorily  explains  them. 
Schnitzler  first  fully  described  the  affection,  and  it  has  been  discussed  in  the 
works  of  Schrotter,  Gottstein,  Moure,  Bosworth,  and  Mackenzie ;  while  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Onodi,  Jendrassik,  Jonqui^re,  Meyer,  Schnitzler, 
Landgraf,  Sanctis,  and  others. 

It  occurs  in  adults,  both  men  and  women.  In  the  latter  it  frequently 
depends  upon  hysteria,  but  in  many  cases  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  Mac- 
kenzie, Gottstein,  Schrotter,  and  others  have  met  with  eases  that  have 
lasted  for  years  without  relief;  but  most  of  the  hysterical  cases  have 
recovered. 

Treatment. — Reflex  causes  must  be  sought  for  and  remedied  if  they 
exist.  The  general  health,  if  faulty,  must  be  improved.  Hysterical  cases 
have  been  cured  by  suggestion,  faradization,  etc.  Jonqui^re  and  Meyer  cured 
some  cases  in  hysterical  women  temporarily  and  others  permanently  by 
pressure  on  the  ovaries. 

Ataxia,  nystagmus,  and  rhythmic  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  have 
been  observed  in  tabes  dorsalis,  chorea,  hysteria,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
and  paralysis  agitans. 

Mog^phoma  is  a  term  used  by  Frankel  to  describe  laryngeal  phenom- 
ena induced  by  overuse  or  strain  of  the  voice.  It  may  be  of  a  spastic  form 
— phonatory  spasm  of  the  larynx — a  tremulous  form,  or  a  paralytic  form. 
The  last-named  has  been  noted  by  Frankel  and  Bresgen  in  singers,  preachers, 
and  teachers.  It  is  peculiar  in  that  the  voice  may  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
but  phonation  fails  when  they  attempt  to  use  the  voice  in  the  accustomed 
way — singing,  preaching,  teaching,  etc.  I  do  not  find  that  others  have  used 
the  term. 

I/aryii£^eal  Vertigo. — Ictus  laryngea,  laryngeal  epilepsy,  laryngeal 
crises,  laryngeal  syncope,  or  lipothymia  laryngea  are  synonyms  for  an  affec- 
tion which  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  classified,  although  it  has  been 
recognized  for  twenty  years.  I  have  chosen  the  name  laryngeal  vertigo  as  a 
heading  because  that  is  the  term  under  which  most  of  the  cases  have  been 
described  in  the  English  language,  ictus  laryngea  being  the  name  under 
which  the  affection  is  usually  noted  in  other  tongues.  It  is,  however,  neither 
a  vertigo  nor  an  epilepsy ;  since  the  cases  reporte<l  have  rarely  suffered  from 
the  former  and,  except  in  two  cases  (Gray  and  Bianchi),  have  never  presented 
any  other  manifestation  of  the  latter.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  reports 
it  would  seem  that  laryngeal  syncope  (lipothymia  larj'ngea),  the  term  used 
by  Kurz,  is  the  least  objectionable.  Laryngeal  vertigo  was  first  described 
in  1876  by  Charcot,  under  that  name.  Since  then  there  have  been  numerous 
reports  in  French  and  English,  but  there  are  few  accounts  of  cases  in  Grev- 
man.  Garel  and  Collet  have  given  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  description 
of  it,  reporting  23  cases  of  their  own.     With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
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cases,  all  have  been  in  men ;  and  the  majority  of  them  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  patients  feel  a  tickling  in  the  larynx,  cough  once  or  twice,  and 
become  suddenly  unconscious.  This  lasts  for  less  tlian  a  minute,  with  quiet 
respirations  and  a  feeble  pulse,  when  they  as  suddenly  regain  consciousness 
and  feel  as  well  as  ever — often  laughing  at  the  alarm  the  attack  has  excited 
in  their  companions.  The  face  becomes  flushed  and  congested  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack  and  is  pale  on  recovering.  There  may  be  a  single  attack 
or  a  number  of  them  at  short  intervals  or  at  intervals  of  years.  In  some 
cases  there  has  been  evidence  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema  or  of  an  enlarged 
and  fatty  heart.  Alcoholism,  diabetes,  and  nephritis  have  been  occasionally 
noted  in  these  patients,  but  not  frequently  enough  to  make  them  of  mu(m 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  etiology.  The  patient  may  have  had 
laryngeal  irritation  and  cough  for  years,  and  only  once  an  attack  of  syncope. 
He  may  cough  only  once  slightly  or  many  times  violently  before  he  becomes 
unconscious.  Frequently  he  has  been  sitting  quietly  or  the  attack  has  come 
on  in  bed.  At  other  times  he  has  been  walking  or  driving.  In  some  cases 
there  has  been  excessive  bronchial  secretion.  Usually  there  has  been  no  con- 
vulsive muscular  action  during  the  attack ;  but  in  some  there  has  been 
twitching  of  various  muscles.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  as  urged  by  Garel 
and  Collet,  that  these  attacks  often  occur  without  the  patients  remembering 
them  in  their  accounts,  or  without  their  being  noted  by  tlieir  comptmions. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  attacks.  Charcot 
supposed  them  analogous  to  M^ni^re's  disease,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve 
being  involved  in  the  intracranial  irritation,  instead  of  the  auditory.  Grarel 
and  Collet  suppose  it  due  to  arterial  anemia  of  the  brain,  there  being  an 
obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  and  an  insufficiency  of  arterial  blood 
in  the  vessels  due  to  a  temporary  weakening  of  the  heart's  action.  This 
cardiac  failure  they  suppose  to  be  brought  about  by  the  involvement  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  in  the  irritation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  at  the  time  of 
the  c()ii<^h.  In  only  two  cases  was  the  attack  observed  by  the  reporter. 
Kiirz  found  his  patient  in  syncope;  while  Schadewaldt  was  lookin<;  at  his 
case  when  one  of  the*  attacks  be<j^.in.  Tliis  case  suhse<|uontly  died  in  one  of 
the  fits ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  has  not  been  noted,  nor  does  it  apjx^ar  necessarily 
to  l)e  an  indication  of  disease  of  a  vital  or^n.  Gleitsniann's  case  had 
enlari^cd  lingual  glands,  and  the  treatment  of  these  abolished  the  attack. 
AdliM-  attained  the  siune  result  by  clipping  an  elongated  uvula,  and  Charcot 
by  cauterizing  a  granular  pharyngitis. 

The  cases  are  really  more  curious  and  interesting  than  instructive  or 
imj)ortaiit,  since  we  are  unable  to  classify  them,  and  since  they  apparently 
are  only  exceptionally  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  physician. 

Treatment. — Local  abnormalities  must  be  sought  for  and  removeil,  and 
the  systemic  diseases  which  may  be  present  must  receive  their  appropriate 
treatment.      Drugs  have  no  direct   influence  on   the  attacks. 

I^aryngeal  Paralysis  (Hypokinesis).— Pathology  and  Etiologry.— 
Central  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  caused  by 
srune  lesion  of  the  cerebnil  cortex.  Paralysis  of  involuntary  motion  in  the 
majority  of  cases  has  its  origin  in  the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla.  Phonation 
is  the  product  of  voluntary,  and  n^spinition  is  i\\e  product  of  semi-involun- 
tary, motion.  Aphasia  must  be  entirely  separated  from  aphonia  in  the  con- 
sideration of  its  etiology.  Sliortly  after  interest  was  first  arouse<l  in  the 
location  of  areas  of  the  origin  of  motor  imjjulses  in  the  cerebral  cortex, 
Krause,  in  1884,  showed  that  stimulation  of  tha  f/t/rns  p rcf rout ali^  in  animals 
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produced  muscular  movements  of  the  larynx,  palate,  and  pharynx.  There- 
upon Grarel/  in  1886,  reported  a  case  of  laryngeal  paralysis  in  which  autopsy 
showed  a  lesion  of  this  area.  Lewin  had  previously  noted  the  occurrence 
of  laryngeal  paralysis  in  a  case  of  hemiplegia ;  but  Garel's  was  the  first  case 
that  had  come  to  autopsy  in  which  a  laryngoscopic  examination  had  pre- 
viously been  made.  In  1889  Semon  and  Horsley*  published  the  results  of 
their  experiments  on  animals,  by  which  Krause's  statements  were  confirmed. 
They  showed  that  the  area  was  one  of  bilateral  representation— i.  e.,  a  stim- 
ulation of  either  side  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gyrus  prefrontalis  would  pro- 
duce adduction  of  both  vocal  cords.  They  also  showed  that  extirpation  of 
one  or  both  of  these  areas  produced  no  laryngeal  paralysis.  These  results 
have  been  confirmed  by  all  observers  w4th  the  exception  of  Massini,  who 
claimed  that  faradization  with  weak  currents  produced  movement  of  one 
side  only  of  the  larynx.  Several  observers  have  repeated  Massini's  experi- 
ments, with  negative  results.  Garel  and  Dor  later  returned  to  the  subject  and 
reported  further  cases,  and  cited  several  from  literature  in  which  a  cortical 
lesion  was  accompanied  by  laryngeal  paralysis ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases 
were  they  able  to  exclude  a  possible  lesion  of  the  pons,  of  the  nerve-trunks, 
or  of  their  peripheral  distribution.  Hunter  Mackenzie's  recent  case  is  open 
to  the  same  criticism.  Semon  and  Horsley  showed  that  the  fibers  from  this 
cortical  area  passed  through  the  corona  radiata  and  internal  capsule  to  the 
bulb.  They  showed  also^  that  the  respiratory  cortical  center  in  animals  does 
not  exactly  correspond  to  the  phonatory  center,  and  that  larjmgeal  move- 
ments were  obser\^ed  independent  of  thoracic  movements  of  respiration. 
"Acceleration  is  obtained  by  exciting  the  precrucial  gyrus;  intensification, 
most  commonly,  from  the  region  around  the  lower  end  of  the  crucial  sulcus ; 
and  inspiration  we  have  already  localized  in  the  cat  just  above  the  olfactory 
sulcus."  The  manifestation  produced  in  a  cat  by  stimulation  of  this  area 
was  persistent  abduction  of  the  vocal  cords,  while  thoracic  respiratory  move- 
ments continued.  As  to  phonation,  they  say  that  "there  is  in  each  cerebral 
hemisphere  an  area  of  bilateral  representation  of  adductor  movement  of  the 
vocal  cords  situated,  in  the  monkey,  just  ix)sterior  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
precentral  sulcus  at  the  base  of  the  third  frontal  gyrus ;  and  in  the  carnivora, 
in  the  precranial  and  neighboring  gyri.''  The  fibres  from  these  run  directly 
through  the  corona  radiata  to  the  internal  capsule,  where  "  the  fibers  which 
subserve  the  function  of  respiration  are  contained  at  first  in  the  anterior 
limb  and  lower  down,  more  especially  in  the  region  of  the  genuj^  "  The 
fibers  which  subserve  the  function  of  phonation,  and  excitation  of  which 
pro<luces  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords,  are,  in  the  carnivora,  grouped  at,  or 
just  posterior  to,  the  genu,  and  also,  according  to  the  level  of  the  section, 
continued  into  the  posterior  limb.  In  the  monkey  they  are  concentrated  as 
a  small  bundle  in  the  posterior  limb,  among  the  fibers  for  the  movement  of 
the  tongue  and  pharv'nx.  From  excitation  of  these  fibers  we  have  always 
obtained  bilateral  effects."  They  also  described  laryngeal  respiration  as  rep- 
resented in  the  medulla  oblongata  by  an  area  in  the  upper  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Here  also  unilateral  stimulation  produces  bilateral 
effect,  the  prevailing  movement  being  abduction  ;  while  adduction  or  phona- 
tory movement  (bilateral)  is  excited  by  irritation  of  the  ala  ctneira  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  calamus  scriptorius  at  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  Irritation  of  one  of  the  external  borders  of  the  restiform  bodies 
produces  unilateral  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords.     The  authors,  in  conclusion, 

» lUn.  de  LarunaoL,  Mav  '«««  n.  248.         «  BriL  Med.  Jf —   «--♦   1886;  Dec  21, 1889. 
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admit  that  they  have  indicated  only  the  more  prominent  highways  of  nervous 
impulse,  and  that  there  may  be  other  contributing  j)aths. 

Goltz,  Onodi,  and  Klemperer  have  confirmed  these  statements,  and  shown 
that  not  only  may  these  cortical  centers  be  destroyed  in  animals  without 
affecting  the  innervation  of  the  larynx  after  the  wound  has  healed,  but  they 
and  others  have  proved  that  the  whole  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres  may  be 
cut  away  with  the  cerebellum,  leaving  nothing  but  the  pons,  without  affecting 
the  movements  of  adduction  or  abduction  in  the  larynx.  These  facts  have 
been  established  by  experimentation  on  animals.  How  far  they  are  applicable 
to  man  it  is  impossible  to  say,  although  it  is  probable  that  owing  to  the 
larger  evolution  of  the  brain  in  man,  especially  that  part  of  it  having  to  do 
with  speech,  variations  would  be  noted  in  important  particulars  *  from  the 
lower  animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  has  been  no  case  re- 
ported in  man  of  cortical  lesion  accompanied  by  laryngeal  paralysis  in  which 
the  possibility,  and  few  in  which  the  probability,  of  involvement  of  the 
nervous  tract  below  could  be  excluded.  We  must,  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
positive  evidence  in  animals  and  the  negative  evidence  in  man,  admit  that 
Semon's  declaration  of  the  non-occurrence  of  cortical  laryngeal  paralysis  in 
man  is  probably  correct. 

In  1873  Schech  and  Schmidt,  by  experiments,  apparently  established  the 
fact  that  the  vagus  gets  the  motor-filaments  which  supply  the  larynx  from 
the  upper  filaments  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  This  view  has  obtained 
until  lately,  when  Grabower  and  Grossman,  by  separate  investigations,  showed 
in  1890  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  motor  innervation  of  the 
vagus  was  obtained  through  its  lower  filaments  from  the  dorsal  vagus  nucleus 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  cerebral  ventricle.  Darkschewitsch, 
in  1885,  stated  that  the  dorsal  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  the  spinal  accessory 
nerves  were  coterminous,  arising,  therefore,  from  the  same  tract  of  gray 
matter.  Grabower  and  Grossman  in  1894,  again  separately,  in  a  series  of 
microscopic  sections,  have  shown  that  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  accessory  and 
that  of  the  vagus  are  not  coterminous,  but  that  the  latter  begins  above 
where  the  former  leaves  off — in  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  still  more  re- 
cently Grabower  has  reported  a  case  which  goes  far,  by  clinical  and  patho- 
logical evidence,  to  establish  the  fact  which  he  had  previously  announced 
from  exj>erimental  and  microscopic  investigations.  A  bulbar  lesion  causing 
laryngeal  paralysis  we  must,  therefore,  expect  to  involve  the  dorsal  motor 
nucleus  of  the  vagus  nerve,  which  lies  near  the  median  furrow,  at  the  lower 
part  and  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  anatomy,  course,  and  distribution  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  in  general 
have  been  well  understood  for  a  long  time ;  and  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
dilate  upon  well-known  data.  There  are  several  points,  however,  ujK»n 
which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  as  they  have  of  late  been  the  sul)- 
ject  of  important  investigations.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Exner  has 
shown  that  in  certain  animals  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  participates  in  the 
innervation  of  certain  of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles,  subsequent  investi- 
gations show  |)retty  clearly  that  this  arrangement  does  not  obtain  in  man  ; 
but  that  the  external  or  smaller  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  alone 
contains  motor  filaments,  and  these  supply  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  only,  the 
other  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  being  exclusively  com|K)sed 
of  sensory  filaments  (Onodi)  which  sn})ply  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane. 
Besides  the  ncrvc-snpply  derived  from  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  crico- 
thyroid muscle  has  been  shown  by  Kxner,  Onodi,  and  others  to  receive  by 
means  of  a  communicating  branch  (middle  laryngeal  nerve)  motor  impulses 
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from  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pncuraogastric.  This  has  been  a  subject 
jf  considerable  controversy ;  but  in  a  later  communication  Exner  has  re- 
asserted the  fact.  The  other  internal  laryngeal  muscles,  adduct<.)rs,  abductors, 
and  tensors  are  supplied  by  one  nerve — the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve.  The  vagus,  running  from  the  jugular  foramen  with  the  blood-vessels, 
dips  into  the  thoracic  cavity  and  gives  off  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which 
winds  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  and  the  sublavian  artery  on 
the  right  and  returns  to  the  larynx. 

Rosenbach  and  Semon  at  about  the  same  time  (1880-1881)  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  laryngeal  paralysis  the  adductors  are  usually  the  first,  and 
sometimes  apparently  the  only,  muscles  to  suffer  as  the  result  of  central  or 
nerve  lesions.  In  hysterical  aphonia,  however,  it  is  the  abductors  which  are 
affected.     Attention  being  drawn  to  this  fact  of  the  preponderance  of  abductor 

Iiaralysis,  great  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
[n  1884  Krause,  by  a  number  of  experiments  on  animals,  was  convinced  that 
this  apparent  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  resulting  in  the  immobility  of  the 
vocal  cords  in  the  median  line,  was  really  due  to  a  contracture  of  all  the 
laryngeal  muscles  from  irritation  caused  by  pressure  on  the  nerve-trunks  or 
nerve-centers,  or  by  their  involvement  in  disease.  This  raised  a  point  about 
which  for  many  years  much  acrimonious  discussion  prevailed.  Semon  was 
the  most  persistent  and  the  most  successful  of  the  oi)posers  of  this  view ;  and 
his  papers  and  references  to  the  question  have  been  voluminous  and  frequent. 
Although  I  was  inclined  at  the  time  to  believe  that  Krause\s  exiK'riments 
had  established  his  contention,  and  so  expressed  myself,'  the  weiglit  of  evi- 
dence has  so  preponderated  against  it  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  that  I  can- 
not but  admit  that  Semon's  view  is  more  nearly  correct ;  yet,  as  the  latter 
has  said,  one  cannot  deny  that  contracture  o<icasionally  is  the  cause  of  median 
position  of  the  cords.  Various  explanations  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  greater  proclivity  of  the  abductors  to  loss  of  i)ower.  Although 
Mackenzie  and  Riegel  had  suggested  the  existence  of  separate  filaments  in 
the  recurrent  nerve  supplying  the  different  muscles,  it  remained  for  Onodi 
and  Risien  Russel  to  demonstrate  the  fact ;  but  their  |K)sition  in  the  nerve, 
as  suggested  by  Mackenzie  and  Riegel,  could  not  ac(;ount  for  the  frequency 
of  abductor  paralysis.  Hooi)er,  in  a  valuable  paper,  showed  that  ether  has  a 
peripheral  and  differential  effect  u|M>n  the  laryngeal  mus<jles,  the  abductors 
being  the  first  to  suffer  in  their  function.  Jeanselme  and  Ix*rmovez  showed 
that  the  abductors  lose  their  contractility  first  jK>st-mortem.  I'rankel  and 
Gad  showed  that  freezing  the  recurrent  nerve  caused  first  a  paralysis  of  the 
abductors.  The  experiments  of  Massini  showed  the  same  effwt  from  appli- 
cation of  chromic  acid  to  the  nerves.  Mackenzie  suggested  tliat  the  greater 
exposure  of  the  posterior  crico-ar>'tenoids  to  the  passage  of  food  and  air  made 
them  more  liable  to  injury,  owing  to  their  r>OHition.  From  these  facts,  it 
seems,  as  Semon  says,  that  the  gnfat^.T  prcxrlivity  of  the  alnluctors  to  the  loss 
of  power  is  prol>ably  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  muscles  themselves ; 
but  it  must  lie  confessed  that  the  evidence  in  this  n^rd  is  not  complete.^ 
From  what  has  prece<led,  it  is  not  nerxfssary  t4>  dwell  long  upon  the  causes 
of  lant-ngeal  paralyses.  We  have  wK.»ri  that  we  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowleilge,  disrc^rd  the  few  r^aw's  that  have  U^en  re|)ort*fii  of  lesions  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.     Various  affei;tions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  not  in- 
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*  (Jrabowcr  has,  WDce  the  profjaniiirm  of  thin  chafiter,  adduced  evidence  to  ahow  that  the 
irrcater  Tnlnerabilitr  mar  be  doe  u>  a  diHi^renr*  in  the  method  of  termiiuuion  of  the  nerf^ 
fiben  in  the  iwoaclei  (Arch./.  lyiryn^^^^x/U,  listtui  r.,  Heft  1.). 
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frequently  produce  laryngeal  neuroses,  together  with  other  peripheral  mani- 
festations. Out  of  122  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis  observed  in  Gerhardt's  clinic, 
paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  was  observed  in  17.  Of  these,  11  were  of 
the  posticus  or  abductor  muscle  of  the  glottis,  5  were  bilateral,  4  upon  the 
right  hand,  and  2  on  the  left.  There  were  3  cases  of  paralysis  of  all  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  recurrent — 1  bilateral  and  2  on  the  right  side.  Of 
the  other  3  cases,  there  was  1  each  of  recurrent  paralysis  and  of  crico-thyroid 
(superior  laryngeal),  and  once  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  of  one  side  and  of 
the  posticus  muscle  of  the  other.  In  2  cases  paralysis  of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
was  noticed.  In  2  of  the  122  cases  ataxic  movements  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
in  4  laryngeal  crises,  were  observed.  For  a  further  account  of  lar^^ngeal  aflPeo- 
tion  in  tabes  dorsalis,  see  the  papers  of  Burger,  Van  Gieson,^  and  Dreyfuss. 

Two  cases  of  unilateral  posticus  paralysis  have  been  observed  in  syringo- 
myelia by  Weintraud,  and  1  by  A.  Schmidt.  Paralysis  and  tremor  of  the 
vocal  cords  have  been  noted  in  multiple  sclerosis  by  Leube,  Bennett  Lori, 
Collet,  Spencer,  Krzywicki,  and  others.  In  one  of  Collet's  cases  the  lesion 
was  in  the  cerebellum.  Laryngeal  paralysis  is  one  of  the  symptoms  caused 
by  the  progressive  lesion  of  the  gray  nuclei  of  the  bulb,  which  we  call  glosso- 
labio-pharyngeal  paralysis,  and  is  said  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pseudo- 
bulbar paralysis. 

The  lesions  causing  these  symptoms  are  usually  softening  of  the  nervous 
matter  caused  by  atheroma  of  the  vertebral  artery  or  its  branches.  As  is 
readily  understood,  the  sequel  of  symptoms  varies  somewhat,  depending 
upon  the  vessel  affected.  Syphilis  may  set  up  similar  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels; and  the  vigorous  administration  of  iodid  of  potash  may  stop  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  to  some  extent  restore  function  to  the  paralyzed 
vessels :  but  of  course  only  a  moderate  degree  of  restoration  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Brain-tissue  in  this  situation  is  not  regenerated,  although  congestion 
and  the  pressure  of  inflammatory  syphilitic  products  may  be  relieved.  The 
small  laryngeal  muscles,  when  once  atrophied,  are  not  usually  restored  to 
function.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Senator,  Eisenlohr,  Delavan,  Wright,' 
Scheiber,  and  others. 

Cases  of  bilateral  laryngeal  paralysis  are  rarely  due  to  bulbar  lesions; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above  instances,  a  number  of  cases  of 
unilateral  laryngeal  paralysis  have  been  found  to  be  due  to  lesions  of  the 
medulla.  This  does  not  entirely  correspond  to  the  evidence,  cited  from 
Si'tnon  and  Horsley's  experiments,  of  the  existence  of  a  bilateral  representa- 
tion of  larynjT^oal  movements  in  the  nuclei  of  the  bulb  in  the  lower  animals. 
Evidently  th(j  last  word  has  not  been  sjiid  concerning  the  central  innervation 
of  the  larynx. 

Tumors  of  the  pons  and  medulla  have  been  rarely  reported  as  causing 
laryngeal  paralysis.  Gottstein  reviews  the  subject  and  refers  to  the  rej>ort 
of  several  cases  of  glioma  and  one  case  of  aneurysm  of  the  basilar  artery  by 
Ollivior  crAnjrers. 

All  the  eases  reported  of  laryn<;eal  paralysis  due  to  bulbar  lesion  have 
presented  similar  conditions  in  the  regions  sup}  lied  by  the  facial,  acusticus, 
glossopharyngeal,  spinal  accessory,  or  other  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 

Many  cases  of  laryngeal  paralysis  have  been  reported  due  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  trunks  of  the  va<rus  or  laryngeal  nerves  in  tumors,  traumatism, 
and  other  pathological  conditions  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  As  these  ccmdi- 
tions  may  simultaneously  involve  the  other  nerves  referred  to,  it  is  often  a 
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matter  of  s^ome  difficulty  to  distiu^ruish  tliem  from  bulbar  lesions.  Such  are 
the  cases  reported  by  Remuk,  ^leliride,  and  Tiirek. 

Lesiuns  invulvinjx  the  trunk  of  the  vat^iis  on  its  way  down  the  nei^k  and 
of  the  recurrent  ;is  it  witid?^  arfnind  the  great  vessels  in  the  thorax  and  travels 
Itaek  alcHitj;  the  esfi[>hajLnis  to  the  larynx,  are  tlie  nmst  fertile  eaiis*As  of  laryn- 
geal parulyses.  Enlarged  glands,  trauioatisni  from  wounils  and  operations, 
goiters,  aneurysms,  tumors  of  the  mediastijiiim,  esophagus,  and  pharynx, 
pleurisy,  and  tubereulosis  at  the  pulmonary  apices,  pericarditis,  scoli(>sis  of 
the  ctTvi(*al  vertebra,  liave  all  been  reporteil  as  causing  paralysis  of  the 
abduetors  ahme  or  of  all   tl)c  inuseles  supplict!   by  the   recurrent. 

In  aneurysm  of  tlie  areh  uf  the  aorta,  laryngeal  panilvsis  nniy  be  the 
firstj  and  for  a  hmg  time  the  only,  sign  of  dilatatit>n  of  the  vessel.  Again, 
cases  are  not  infn'«|uently  met  with  in  which  no  cause  eiin  be  assigned  for  the 
recurrent  paralysis^  and  we  are  comi>elled  to  make  a  ttmtattve  diagnosis  of 
simple  m'uritis. 

We  must  snpjjose  the  rare  instances  of  the  ]uiralysis  nf  scjiaratc"  nruscles 
to  be  due  either  to  lesioiiH  of  the  nerve-twigs  sujtplying  them,  or  to  involve- 
ment of  the  muscle-substance  itselil  As  we  liave  seen,  paralysis  of  the 
abduct<irs  is  said  by  Mackenzie  to  be  due  in  s^^nne  instances  to  their  exposure 
to  traumatism  from  tlie  passage  of  boluses  of  food  through  tlie  hn\er 
pliarynx  to  the  esitpliagus,  or  cjf  cokl  drink.  8€*veral  years  ago  I  treated  a 
ease  in  whicli  there  was  a[>parently  a  jtaralv^is  of  ihe  thyro-arytenoici 
nniseles,  with  a  paresis  of  the  erico-tliyroid  and  interarytenoid  muscles  on 
each  side.  Besides  the  elliptical  opening  in  the  glottis  on  adduction,  the 
oonls  had  the  peculiar  rounded  <nitline  described  l*y  8torek.  This  latter 
soon  disappeared,  lint  the  laxnessnf  the  cords  cojitinucd  for  some  time.  This 
c(mditi*»n  sujjcrvened  cm  the  jiharyngeal  itiHammatiun  caused  by  swaHowing 
carbolic  acid.  Besides  in  di[>htheria,  cases  liave  liecn  reportetl  in,  or  as  fo!- 
lowing»  scarlatina^  typhoi4l  fever,  inHuenzii,  measles,  anttnia,  <'hhirosis,  and 
psychical  disturbances,  cholera,  tricliiniasis,  malaria,  icterus,  pneumonia,  and 
poistming  from  atropin»  nmrphin,^  arsenic,  Icail,  and  chronic  alcoholism. 

The  verv  valuable  recent  pajMT  by  I  ley  man"  comes  too  late  to  hand  for 
a  thorough  analysis  (»f  the  I'^^ii^Qi^  ol'  tt>xie  [laralysis  of  tin*  laryngeal  muscles. 
His  list  of  the  poisonous  agents  includes  lead,  copper,  antinuaiy,  jiliosphorus, 
arsenic,  aleolml,  a  tropin,  nmrpliin,  and  cocain. 

In  the  same  issue  Laxarus  re|)orts  paralysis  of  the  abductors  of  the 
larynx  in  a  ease  i»f  gtmorrhea  in  which  n<*  otln»r  nnrrbi*!  influence  was  evi- 
dent, Occnrring  in  connection  witli  these  aflcctions.  the  situation  of  the 
lesion  has  usiiallv  been  unknuwn  ;  although  from  the  syni|*t(itns  in  some  it 
was  referred  to  the  bulb  ami  the  nerves,  as  well  as  to  their  j>eriphenil  dis- 
tribution. 

St>me  cases  of  laryngeal  paralysis  due  to  reflex  c^nuses  in  the  nose  and 
elsewhere  have  already  been  aHudcd  to  in  this  work,  and  otliers  arc  to  be 
found  in  literature. 

Diagnosis  and  S3rmptoms. — Before  confining  tiurselves  strii'tly  to 
laryngeal  manifestati(»us,  something  must  be  said  in  regani  to  the  jihcnoniena 
which  accompany  hiryngeal  paralyses  due  to  lesions  of  the  medulla  and  the 
vagus  nerve. 

^  Fneiiiiionia  nnd  ninlfiria  fScbc*ch>  lire  inrln*ied  hi  the  list  of  dWase«.  and  atrojiin  and 
mnrpliin  among  the  f^aijionrt  which  iitive  rause<l  hiryngeal  jmraly^iin,  bia  1  «m  find  no  exact 
rc^ferencpfi  tn  ciL^ts  in  the  text  l>ook«  of  Sajous  ip.  36*2.  ed.  1889)^  Schech  [IHt  Krankhdftn  drs 
Kfhikftfifi'^.  etc.,  1897),  and  tierhardt. 

*  Friinkers  '^  Archivjiir  Lanjttyol.  nml  RhinoL"  Band  v,,  1896. 
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In  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  concomitant  manifestations  are  almoet 
always  found  elsewhere.  The  tongue  may  be  paralyzed,  atn>phied,  and  pro- 
trude toward  the  affected  side.  There  is  usually  a  paralysis  of  the  soft 
palate,  causing  nasal  speech  and  the  occasional  r^urgitation  of  food  and 
drink  into  the  nose.  Difficulty  in  swallowing,  from  paresis  of  the  phaiyn- 
geal  muscles  and  anesthesia  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  may  be  present 
There  may  be  facial  paralysis,  deafness,  and  vertigo.  Acceleration  of  the 
heart's  action  and  of  the  respiration  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  Some- 
times the  manifestations  of  bulbar  disease  are  bilateral,  in  which  case  it  is 
almost  always  the  abductors  alone  which  are  affected ;  but  usually,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  in  the  other  lesions,  the  laryngeal  paralysis  is  unilateraL 
There  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of  paralysis  oi  the  adductors  alone  from 
any  essential  lesion.  A  few  bulbar  lesions  have  been  reported  by  Jackson, 
Proust,  Senator,  and  Eisenlohr  as  causing  bilateral  laryngeal  paralyses. 

Many  of  these  bulbar  cases  die,  especially  those  in  which  there  is  a  double 
laryngeal  paralysis,  from  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  this  region  which  pre- 
sides over  the  most  vital  functions  of  the  organism. 

I/esions  of  the  Vagus  Nerve. — The  involvement  of  other  ner\'es  in 
bulbar  disease  establishes  the  diagnosis,  as  a  rule ;  but  occasionally  lesions  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  may  simulate  it  by  involving  the  trunks  of  several 
nerves  besides  the  vagus.  Such  are  the  cases  reported  by  McBride,  and  by 
Schech,  Bernhardt,  and  Nothnagel.*  Baumler,  Johnson,  McCall  Anderson, 
and  Whipman  have  published  cases  in  which  pressure  upon  one  vagus  has 
caused  laryngeal  paralysis  of  both  sides.  This  Johnson  explains  by  stating 
that  as  the  vagus  contains  centripetal  fibers  the  ensuing  degeneration  extends 
to  the  medulla  and  there  by  decussation  involves  the  motor  area  of  the  other 
side.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  explanation  of  a  fatal  case  of  double  abductor 
paralysis  reported  by  the  writer^  in  1892.  Krause's  contention  that  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  contains  centripetal  fibers  has  not  been  sustained. 

Paralysis  of  all  the  Muscles  Supplied  by  the  Recurrent 
I/aryngfeal  Nerves. — The  vocid  cord  assumes  the  "  cadaveric  position,"  a 
term  first  used  by  v.  Ziomssen,  and  since  then  generally  adopted  to  denote  a 
position  half-way  between  the  median  line  (phonatory  jwsition,  adduction) 
and  the  latenil  wall  of  the  larynx  (deep  inspiration  or  extreme  abduction). 
When  the  paralysis  is  complete  and  bilateral  the  voice  is  entirely  extin- 
guished, and  it  is  only  by  a  ^reat  effort  of  expiration  that  the  lax  vocal 
cords  are  thrown  into  vibration  and  a  hollow,  whispering  note  is  produced. 
For(;ible  respinition  causes  the  arytenoid  ciirtilages  to  tip  inward  at  their 
sunin}its,  which  prcnluces  a  strididons  sound.  When  there  is  no  crico-thyroid 
panilysis,  or  only  partial  paralysis  of  some  of  the  muscles,  these  symptoms 
are  variously  modified. 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  recnrrents  is  occasionally  caused  by  the  involve- 
ment of  both  recurrent  nerves  in  eases  of  thyroid  or  esophageal  eaneer  or 
aortic  aneurysms,  as  noted  i)y  Mackenzie  and  others. 

Unilateral  paralysis  at  first  causes  entire  aphonia,  but  after  a  time  the 
unaffected  cord  will  be  i^een  to  make  more  or  less  extensive  excursions  across 
the  median  line  to  meet  its  fellow,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  more 
au<lil)le  whisper  or  even  some  rou^^h  phonatory  sounds.  There  is  no  dyspnea 
(nther  in  bilateral  or  unilateral  recurrent  paralysis  when  complete;  or  when 
partial,  except  in  cases  of  bilateral  abductor  paralysis.  Bilatend  recurrent 
pjinilysis  may  at  fir'^t  be  mistaken  for  the  functional  panilysis  of  the  adduc- 
tors in  hysteria,  but  a  more  careful  examination  will  show  that  the  conls  do 
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not  move  on  forced  inspiration ;  while  in  hysterical  paralysis  there  are 
jerky  movements  of  extreme  abduction,  or  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
immovable  against  the  external  laryngeal  wall,  leaving  a  much  wider  open- 
ing of  the  glottis  than  that  left  by  the  cadaveric  position  of  the  cords. 

Pax^ysis  of  the  Abductors  of  the  TtOxynK. — When  bilateral,  both 
l)osterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  being  completely  paralyzed,  the  patient 
without  immediate  help  dies  from  suffocation.  It  seems  to  me  exceedingly 
probable  that  many  sudden  deaths  from  cerebral  apoplexy  might  be  explained 
in  this  way.  The  stertorous  breathing  in  apoplectic  coma  lends  probability 
to  this  suggestion. 

The  cases,  however,  in  which  bilateral  paralysis  has  been  observed  laryn- 
goscopically,  have  been  those  principally  in  which  the  disability  came  on 
gradually  in  one  or  both  cords.  The  vocal  cords  are  seen  almost  in  apposi- 
tion throughout  their  length.  There  may  be,  however,  a  narrow  elliptic  slit 
between  them ;  while  at  the  posterior  commissure  an  isosceles  triangle  is 
formed  on  inspiration.  This  is  due  to  the  relaxation  or,  when  present  on 
both  inspiration  and  phonation,  to  the  paralysis  of  the  interarytenoideus 
muscle  and  the  tensors  of  the  vocal  cords.  Notwithstanding  the  great  dyspnea 
in  these  cases,  phonation  is  not  materially  interfered  with,  because  the  vocal 
cords  are  constantly  in  the  phonatory  position. 

Treatment. — Tracheotomy  in  these  cases  is  indicated  to  avoid  impending 
suffocation.  In  my  case  and  in  others  procrastination  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  resulted  fatally.  Where  it  becomes  evident  that  the  patient  is  liable 
to  live  a  long  time  with  a  tracheotomy-tube,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  ex- 
cision of  the  vocal  cords.  This  has  been  suggested  by  Hope  and  strongly 
condemned  by  Semon.  It,  of  course,  should  only  be  done  as  secondary  to 
tracheotomy,  when  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  to  be  no  recovery  of 
function.  The  patient  should  have  to  choose  between  the  extinction  of 
voice  and  the  necessity  of  wearing  a  tracheotomy-tube  indefinitely.  Judging 
from  examples  familiar  to  all  larj^ngologists,  we  might  expect  some  restora- 
tion of  voice  without  vocal  bands.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  procedure  has 
never  been  carried  out  in  man,  although  adopted  with  advantage  in  horses  as 
a  cure  for  roaring.  Division  of  one  recurrent  nerve  has  been  done  by  Ruault 
in  a  case  of  bilateral  abductor  paralysis,  in  the  hope  that  the  conl  would 
fall  back  to  the  cadaveric  position  ;  but  this  did  not  occur.  Probably  in  all 
these  cases,  after  a  varying  time,  the  adductors  become  atrophied  from  disuse 
as  well  as  the  abductors ;  but  the  arytenoid  joint  becomes  stiffened  also  from 
disuse,  and  the  cord  is  immovable. 

Unilateral  abductor  paralysis  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  hypo- 
kinetic disturbances  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  When  uncomplicated,  it  pro- 
duces neither  dyspnea  nor  dysphonia.  It  is  not  infrequently  a  surprising 
discovery  in  a  routine  laryngoscopic  examination — giving,  it  may  be,  the 
first  hint  of  a  thoracic  aneurysm,  or  possibly  proving  an  unsolvable  puzzle  to 
the  observer  when  he  seeks  its  causation. 

Paralysis  of  the  Adductors  of  the  Vocal  Cords  (Crico-arytenoidei 
Laterales), — Bilateral  :  This  is  the  usual  manifestation  of  hysteria  in  the 
larynx.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  sudden  onset,  as  a  rule,  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  in  a  patient  who  nearly  always  presents  some  other  sign  of 
hysteria  than  the  laryngeal  one.  Aphonia,  occasionally  the  inability  to  whisper 
(apsithyria),  the  history  of  previous  attacks  which  suddenly,  from  some 
trifling  incident  or  from  no  assignable  cause  ceased,  make  the  condition  a 
tolerably  easy  one  to  reoo^nizo.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  able  to  sing,  but  not 
to  use  a  conversational  tone ;  and  various  other  phenomena  whufch  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  an  essential  paralysis  are  helps  in  the 
diagnosis.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  affection.  Thus  Gerhardt  supposes  it  to  be  of  cerebral  or  ner\^e 
(vagus)  origin  because  it  is  occasionally  unilateral,  and  hence  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  will ;  but  all  theories  to  explain  special  phenomena  in  hysteria 
are  of  little  value  until  an  acceptable  explanation  with  demonstrable  material 
proof  can  be  formulated  to  account  for  the  general  condition.  The  vocal 
cords  are  seen  to  be  widely  abducted,  so  that  the  glottis  is  constantly  in  the 
inspiratory  position.  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  concomitant  spasm  of 
the  abductors,  so  that  the  vocal  cords  disappear  in  the  lateral  larynx  walls. 

Paralysis  of  one  lateral  adductor  has  been  noted  by  Mackenzie,  Donald- 
son, Stewart,  and  others.  Usually  this  rare  affection  is  caused  by  hysteria  or 
lead-poisoning.  Some  cases  are  recorded  as  due  to  reflex  trouble  in  the  nose. 
These  cases  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  in 
regard  to  differentiating  between  the  functional  cases  (hysteria)  and  those 
probably  due  to  some  material  lesion. 

Paralysis  of  the  arytenoidetis,  the  transverse  or  central  adductor, 
usually  occurs  in  connection  with  that  of  the  other  muscles,  but  is  sometimes 
noted  as  occurring  alone,  when  laryngoscopic  examination  shows  that  the  vocal 
cofds  are  in  apposition  throughout  their  anterior  three-fourths  on  phonation, 
with  a  triangular  space  posteriorly.     Aphonia  is  more  or  less  complete. 

While  these  cases  usually  occur  in  connection  with  hysteria,  a  number  of 
cases  have  been  reported  where  they  seemed  to  result  from  acute  or  chronic 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  larynx.  Proust  and  Tissier's  monograph  has  the 
bibliography  to  1890.     Few,  if  any,  cases  have  been  since  reported. 

Paralysis  of  the  Tensors  and  Adjusters  of  the  Vocal  Cords 
(the  external  tensor — crico-thyroideus ;  the  internal  tensor — thyro-arytenoi- 
deus  internus). — Paralysis  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nen^e  supplying  motor 
filaments  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle  and  sensory  filaments  to  the  mucous 
membrane  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes  only  the  external  or  muscular 
branch  seems  involved,  when  it  is  said  that  the  examiuing-fino^er  will  note 
the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  by  palpation  of  the  crico-thyroid  space.  This 
has  been  caused  hy  traumatism  and  operations,  but  more  frequently  results 
from  diphtheria  (v.  Ziemssen).  When  resulting  in  total  anesthesia  of  the 
larynx  and  of  the  epi<i:l()ttis,  great  danger  arises  from  the  food  and  secretions 
entering  the  larynx.  When  this  is  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  recur- 
rent, the  danger  is  still  further  increased.  Mackenzie  relates  a  case  in  which 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cervical  ghinds  caused  paralysis,  a})parently 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  alone  ;  while  Johnson  reports  a  case  following 
typhoid  fever.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Mackenzie,  the  vo(\d 
cords  when  adducted  assumed  at  their  line  of  junction  a  wavy  appearance 
with  a  depression  at  the  center.  When  only  one  cord  is  affected,  it  is  seen 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  other  side.     Hoarseness  and  aphonia  result. 

Mackenzie,  in  his  definition,  sjiys  "  Paralysis  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  gives  rise,  when  complete  and  bilateral,  to  anesthesia  of  the  larynx 
and  loss  of  j)ower  of  the  crico-thyroid,  ihyrO'epiffloiiii\  <iiid  avy-epighitie 
vinschtiy  He  further  says,  **  When  these  muscles  are  paralyzed  the  closure 
of  the  larynx  (hiring  deglutition  does  not  take  place,  the  glottis  remaining 
erect  and  against  the  root  of  the  tongue."  This  is  incomprehensible,  as  these* 
latter  nnisch's,  so  far  as  I  have  l)een  able  to  gather  from  authorities  ((xray,  Quain, 
Onodi),  are  intimately  associated  with  the  ar\'tenoid<»us  muscle  and  supplie<l 
by  the  recurrent  nerve  ;  and  so  far  as  I  remember  my  own  observations  of 
laryngeal   pjiralyses,  I  have  seen  this  position  of  the  epiglottis  in  connection 
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with  paralysis  of  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  recurrent.  The  passafi^e  of 
food  into  the  larynx  in  connection  with  superior  laryngeal  paralyses,  I  should 
suppose  to  depend  more  upon  the  anesthesia  than  ui)on  the  loss  of  power  in 
these  muscles,  as  intimated  by  him.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  reference  in  other  authors,  and  1  hesitate  to  make  the  criti- 
cism of  an  almost  faultless  text-book. 

Paralysis  of  the  thyro-arytenoidei  interni  muscles  alone  occurs  frequently 
as  the  result  of  strain  and  local  inflammation.  It  is  seldom  complete.  An 
elliptical  opening  of  varying  transverse  diameter  is  seen  on  adduction. 
Hoarseness  or  complete  aphonia  results.  Usually  rest  and  local  applications 
after  a  few  days  restore  the  function  of  the  cords ;  although  Mackenzie 
reports  a  case  in  which  it  was  paralyzed  for  three  years,  and  cured  in  three 
weeks  by  faradization. 

While  laryngeal  paralyses  have  been  treated  seriatim  and  separately,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  the  peripheral  manifestation  various  combinations 
may  exist  which  alter  and  complicate  the  laryngoscopic  image,  due  to  the 
influences  of  synergistic  or  antagonistic  muscles. 

An  error  in  diagnosis  may  frequently  arise  in  mistaking  for  paralysis  the 
ankylosis  of  a  crico-thyroid  joint  due  to  inflammation,  or  the  inability  or 
limitation  in  a  vocal  cord  due  to  infiltration  of  the  muscles  or  stroma  by 
tubercular,  syphilitic,  or  cancerous  disease,  or  to  the  existence  of  fibrous 
cicatricial  bands. 

Proffnosis. — We  have  only  to  consider  the  prognosis  as  it  relates  to  the 
recovery  of  power  in  pandyzed  muscles.  I^ss  of  function  due  to  essential 
lesions  is  rapidly  followed  in  the  small  laryngeal  musc;les  by  fatty  degener- 
ation and  atrophy.  Complete  laryngeal  paralysis  fnmi  these  causes,  when  it 
has  existed  for  several  months,  is  rarely  recovered  from,  as  pointed  out  by 
Elsberg  *  many  years  ago.  Aside,  tlierefore,  from  irreparable  changes  in  the 
nerve-trunks  and  centers,  peripheral  changes  soon  render  a  cure  of  essential 
paralysis  unlikely. 

Treatment. — Indications  must  be  met,  as  they  arise,  to  preserve  the 
patient's  life  by  tracheotomy  or  intubation.  In  pareses  or  partial  paralyses, 
and  in  functional  j>aralyses  faradiz:ition  by  an  intralaryngeal  electro<le  may 
be  of  advantage.  Prompt  removal  of  causes,  such  as  pressure  on  nerves 
or  inflammatory  processes,  may  restore  action  to  immobile  muscles  when  the 
trouble  has  not  resulted  in  too  much  degenerative  change.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  central  syphilitic  lesions. 

HYSTERIA  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 

The  manifestations  of  hysteria  in  the  nose  and  throat,  as  elsewhere,  are 
of  such  infinite  variety  and  shade  off  so  gradually  into  essential  neuroses  and 
so-calle<l  neurasthenia,  that  an  orderly  or  complete  account  of  them  could  not 
be  given,  if  every  case  reported  were  reviewed  and  every  case  observed  were 
reported. 

Persistent  or  intermittent  conijdaints  of  anosmia  or  parosmia  are  made 
by  women  in  whose  noses  little  can  be  (»hserved  that  is  abnormal.  How  to 
distinguish  these  cases  from  those  in  which  there  is  essential  disturbance  of 
the  olfactory  apparatus  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  When  I  see  a 
neurotic  woman  with  a  nasal  mucous  membrane  which  is  tolerably  healthy, 
and  yet  who  complains  of  anosmia  persistently,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  my 

>  Phila.  Med.  Times,  July  30,  1881. 
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especial  notice,  I  always  think  it  is  a  case  of  hysteria ;  because  true  anosmia 
is  usually  complained  of  incidentally  by  patients  who  come  for  relief  of 
other  nasal  symptoms.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  cases  who  com- 
plain of  subjective  sensations  of  obstruction  or  irritation  in  the  nose.  Here 
again  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  elements  which  are  neurotic  if  not  hysterical. 
While  typical  cases  of  hysteria  differ  entirely  from  typical  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia, there  are  so  many  on  the  border  line  between  the  two  that  one  fre- 
quently hesitates  as  to  their  classification  exclusively  in  either  category. 

Hysterical  affections  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharj^nx  are  most  frequently 
those  of  a  sensory  nature.  Occasionally  cases  will  be  observed  to  simulate 
paralysis ;  but  essential  paralysis  involves  such  a  complex  series  of  disturb- 
ances in  deglutition,  respiration,  and  speech,  that  flaws  may  be  easily  detected. 

Hysterical  aphonia  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  other  manifes- 
tation of  functional  trouble  in  the  larynx  ;  yet  we  find  simulation  of  almost 
every  form  of  neurosis.  Treupel  *  enumerates  larj-ngeal  spasm,  nervous 
cough,  inspiratory  functional  spasm  of  the  glottis,  phonatory  functional 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  hysterical  aphonia,  and  apsithyria,  or  hysterical  mutism. 
AH  these  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  lack  of  space 
forbids  any  more  extended  notice  of  them.  Local  disease  of  trifling  char- 
acter in  any  part  of  the  upper  air-tract  is  frequently  noted  as  a  cause  con- 
tributory to  the  general  neurotic  tendency.  While  it  is  usually  observed  in 
young  women,  it  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  children  or  in  people  of  advanced 
age,  and  is  occasionally  observed  in  men.  TreupePs  work  deals  exhaustively 
with  the  subject ;  and  he  asserts  that  all  the  laryngeal  manifestations  which 
have  been  observed  in  hysteria  may,  by  practice  in  the  healthy  person,  be 
reproduced  at  will.  Of  course,  patients  cannot  be  aware  of  the  positions  of 
the  vocal  cords  taken  in  response  to  their  impulses,  but  they  can  reproduce 
by  their  sensations  states  in  which  these  phenomena  occur.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  explain  all  the  laryngeal  manifestations  by  this  hypothesis. 
Laryngeal  spasm  persisting  after  loss  of  consciousness  so  that  death  ensues, 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  exclusive  control  by  the  will. 

Treatment. — Hysterical  affections  of  the  nose  and  throat  can  more  fre- 
quently be  cured  by  su^ircstion  than  In*  any  other  treatment.  The  methods 
of  doing  this  are  so  various,  and  each  one  so  often  fails,  that  no  one  pro- 
cedure can  be  considered  of  any  exceptional  value.  Ostensible  operations 
with  forceps  or  cautery,  or  aj)plications  or  mere  examinations,  acconii>anie(l 
i)v  the  confident  statement  of  the  operator  as  to  its  immediate  efficiency,  will 
frecjucntly  i)rin^  about  a  pronij)t  disaj>p('arance  of  the  local  affi»ction.  These 
maneuvers  will  more  fre(|ncntly  sncreed  in  the  unsophisticated  patient  on 
whom  similar  tricks  have  not  l)een  played  before.  Galvanism,  that  magical 
first  cousin  to  charlatanry,  is  a  ])otent  device  to  bring  about  the  desired 
impression  on  the  patient.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  all  such  phe- 
nomena are  more  freijuently  benefited,  as  to  the  local  trouble,  by  individuals 
whose  faith  cxcccmIs  their  seientifie  attainments,  or  whose  effrontery  supplants 
their  s(TU])les.  However  brilliant  may  l)e  the  immediate  results  of  a  decep- 
tion, condoned  by  the  ethics  of  Plato,  it  is  only  successful  as  concerning  the 
itumediate  form  of  the  neurosis,  and  does  nothing  for  the  general  vice  which 
lies  i)ehin(l,  and  is  in  no  way  a  preventive  of  recurrence  of  the  sjuue  trouble. 

The  treatment  must  be  on  the  broad  grounds  of  improving  the  general 
h(\'ilth  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  individual,  with  an  elimination  of  vicious 
influences — physical,  social,  and   j)sychical. 

'  />;>  I>»'irrfpinfjrns-Stoninffni  im  Krhlkopfr  hti  /fvx/^r/.Wi^'w,  Jena,  ISO');  also  Bfilin.  Klin. 
Wocfi.,  No,  ')*J,  1895.     The  former  contains  a  verv  full  bibliogniphy  of  hiryngeal  hysteria. 
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Voice  may  be  defined  as  a  moving  column  of  breath  set  in  vibration  by 
its  own  impact  with  the  vocal  bands  and  reinforced  by  its  Effusion  through 
the  various  resonators  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Accoixling  to  this 
<Iefinition  there  are  three  important  elements  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
voice — namely,  the  moving  column  of  breath,  the  vocal  bands,  and  the  reso- 
nators.    We  shall  consider  these  elements  in  their  order. 

The  Movkig  Column  of  Breath. — This  column  may  be  regarded 
as  having  the  diaphragm  for  its  base,  and  as  being  set  in  motion  by  the  re- 
spiratory muscles.  This  motor  process  has  been  called  the  breathing  of 
voice-protluction,  and  it  differs  from  ordinary  so-called  natural  breathing  in 
that  the  one  is  active  and  voluntary,  while  the  other  is  passive  and  auto* 
matic.  Ordinary  breathing  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  aerating  the  blood. 
The  breathing  of  voice-production  performs  this  function  only  incidentally, 
its  main  purpose  being  something  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  of 
execution.  The  large  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles,  some  of  them  among 
the  strongest  in  the  body,  must  be  controlled  with  precision  and  accuracy. 
They  work  to  a  great  extent  in  pairs,  and  of 
these  pairs  the  one  muscle  opposes  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
results  in  a  protrusion  of  the  abdominal 
walls  (Fig.  664),  and  the  strength  of  this 
protrusion  depends  upon  the  force  of  the  ccm- 
traction,  which  may  be  made  very  great.  This 
outward  motion  of  the  abdominal  walls  is 
checke<l  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  which  oppose  in  their  action  that  of 
the  diaphragm.  In  a  similar  way  the  costal 
muscles  oppose  each  other,  one  set  tending 
to  elevate  the  ribs  and  the  other  to  depress 
them.  Thus  the  vocalist  utilizes  in  breath- 
ing the  principle  of  opposition  of  forces,  by 
means  of  which  |)erfect  equilibrium  of  the  va- 
rious organs  is  maintained,  and  great  strength 
becomes  compatible  with  great  delicacy  of 
action. 

Very  little  l)reath  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tone,  and  the  function  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  is  not  so  much  to  force 
breath  out  of  the  lungs,  as  to  sustain  and  con- 
trol the  breath  in  the  lungs  and  to  give  to  the 
thorax  a  certain  drum-like  tension  which  is  very  essential  to  a  resonant  and 
well-balanced   voice.      Just  as    tlie    drummer    tightens    his  drum-strings^ 
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Fig.  664.— Schematic  representation 
of  the  moving  column  of  breath  and 
the  opposed  action  of  the  diaphragm 
(a)  to  the  abdominal  musclcR  (6). 
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so  the  vocalist  contracts  his  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles.  This  may 
be  best  explained,  perhaps,  by  describing  the  muscular  action  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  prolonged  tone.  There  are  two  distinct  processes :  first, 
that  of  preparation,  and  second,  that  of  actual  tone-making.  The  preparatory 
process  is  similar  to  that  which  naturally  takes  place  just  prior  to  any  other 
muscular  act,  as,  lifting  a  weight  or  striking  a  blow.  There  is  a  slight  inspi- 
ratory movement  caused  by  the  contraction  of  those  muscles  the  function  of 
which  is  to  elevate  the  ribs.  The  diaphragm  should  have  no  part  in  this 
action,  for  its  contraction  depresses  the  ribs,  and  therefore  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  expiratory  muscle.  The  second  process,  or  that  of  production 
of  tone,  now  follows,  and  consists,  not,  as  many  w^ould  have  us  suppose,  in  a 
complete  relaxation  of  these  inspiratory  muscles,  allowing  the  ribs  to  fall  to 
their  original  position,  but  in  a  continuation  of  this  tension  and  a  simultane- 
ous and  stronger  contraction  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  The  strength  of 
this  latter  contraction  should  be  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  desired 
tone  and  to  the  amount  of  breath  which  it  requires. 

Thus  we  have  to  deal  with  two  distinct  sets  of  muscles ;  one,  the  inspira- 
tory, tending  to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  the  other,  the  expiratory,  tending  to 
depress  them.  It  is  the  nice  adjustment  of  these  opposing  forces  that  gives 
to  the  thorax  that  degree  of  tension  upon  which  the  accuracy  of  breath- 
control  and  the  consequent  equilibrium  and  smoothness  of  the  voice  so  much 
depend ;  and  it  is  the  education  of  these  muscles  which  constitutes  the  first 
step  in  the  cultivation  of  either  the  speaking  or  the  singing  voice.  So  far  as 
possible,  each  muscle  must  be  brought  under  perfect  contixjl  and  trained  to 
respond  promptly  and  accurately  to  an  intelligent  volition. 

The  Vocal  Bands  (Fig.  665). — These  bands  correspond  to  the  strings 
of  the  violin.  They  are  composed  of  small  elastic  threads  of  yellow  fibrous 
tissue,  and  are  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inc^h  in  length,  longer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  situated  in  the  larynx,  or  voice-box, 
so  called  because  it  encloses  and  protects  these  essential  organs  of  voice 
(Fig.  542).     Tlio  framework  of  this  Ik)x  is  composed  of  cartilage,  a  material 

more  flexible  than  l)()ne,  yet  more  rigid 
^1  Crf^^^-^r^^tfifft^^  tlian    niusenlar    or    ligamentous    tis.<ue. 

Tliese    cartilages,  nine   in    number — tlie 
thyroid,  the  cricoid,  the  two  arytenoids, 
is^     /^     L^-W'^^^''  V    .^tf^W    I     the  twocornicula  larvnees,  the  two  cune- 
^         J   \iiir^^HrHl  ^Hl\  /  /  iiorni  cartilages,  and  the  epiglottis — artic- 

_Xjy  WW  '""^Yj^ J^  I  u late  with  one  another  by  moans  of  freely 

^''^^^''^^\\m^^amw///  movable  joints,  and  they  are  held  to- 
gether by  nunierous  ligimients  and  con- 
trolled hy  still  more  numerous  muK-les. 
It  is  the  niotion  imparted  to  the  carti- 
lages by  tliese  muscles  which  serves  not 
r  ^  ^j  ^  ^  /?  y  s  onlv  to  place  the  vocal  bands  in  the 
Z^^m/  Crico:/yhmih       j^,,/^^^^^;^^  position,  but  also  to  give  them 

Kir..  .^.T-I)iaBTam  of  the  larynx,  showin-       ^hc    ncCCSSJirV  dcffrCC    of   Icnirth,    Weijrht, 
the  V(»<'al  rords  m  n-lati  in  to  the  arvlt'iioids  ,        -^  'p  p      '  r*      » 

and  ihf  adiluctor,  a»»ducior,  and  tensor  muh-       jind    teilSIOll.         1  hc    arytenoid    CJirtnagCS, 

to  which  the  vocal  bands  are  attachwl 
posteriorlv,  are  freely  movable  at  their  j)oints  of  articulation  with  the  cri- 
coid cjirtilage,  and  they  are  made  to  rock  and  revolve  n|X)n  these  jH)ints 
(Fi^.  <»<>())  bv  means  of  various  sets  of  muscles.  The  same  principle  of 
opposiii<r  forces  applies  here  as  in  the  management  of  the  muscles  contn>lling 
the  eolnnin  of  breath.     The  contraction  of  one  set  of  muscles  tends  to  revolve 
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the  cartilages  in  an  inward  direction,  thus  approximating  the  vocal  bands ; 
and  the  contraction  of  the  opposing  set  tends  to  revolve  them  in  an  outward 
direction,  retracting  the  bands  and  opening  the  glottis. 

The  lateral  crlco-arytenoUh  and  the  arytenoid  combine  in  their  action  to 
close  the  glottis,  and  their  opposing  muscles,  the  posterior  crieo-arytenoids, 
tend  to  dilate  the  glottis ;  and  it  is  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  these  forces 
that  the  vocal  bands  may  be  made  to  assume  any  p)sition  from  that  of  close 
apposition  to  the  sides  of  the  larynx  to  that  of  close  approximation  in  the 
median  line,  or  even  partial  overlapping  of  the 
posterior  edges,  thus  shortening  the  vibrating  sur- 
face. When  the  vocal  bands  thus  approach  approx- 
imation, with  only  a  narrow  chink  between  the  thin 
edges,  their  degree  of  tension  is  determined  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  thyroid  cartilage,  to  which 
the  vocal  bands  are  attached  anteriorly,  is  freely 
movable  at  its  points  of  articulation  with  the  cri- 
coid, and  its  tilting  forward  upon  the  cricoid  tends 
to  remove  it  farther  from  the  arytenoids  (Fig.  666), 
and  thus  to  make  tense  the  vocal  bands  and  also  to 
elongate  and  attenuate  them  (Fig.  564).  The  forward 
tilting  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  accomplished  in 
part  by  the  crico^thyroid  muacley  but  chiefly  by  a 
muscle  extrinsic  to  the  larynx,  the  stemo4hyrouL 
The  muscles  opposing  this  downward  and  forward 
movement  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  are  the  thyro- 
hyoid  and  thyro-arytenoid  (intrinsic  muscles)  and  the 
stylo'hyoid  and  digoMric  (extrinsic  muscles).  The 
importance  of  these  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx 
is  not  generally  understood.  In  addition  to  controlling  the  degree  of  tension 
of  the  vocal  bands,  they  serve  to  fix  the  larynx  firmly  against  the  cervical 
vertebrae  during  the  emission  of  strong  resonant  tones. 


Fio.  666.— Diagnm  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  tilting  upon 
the  cricoid  and  stretching  the 
vocal  cords. 
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FI6.667.— Section  of  the  larynx  at  right  Fig.  668.— Schematic  representation  of  the  Tocal 

angles  to  the  vocal  bands :  fr/,  glottis :  Th,  band,  showing  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  and  "how 

thyroid :  if.  thyro-arytenoid  (Muckey).  it  sends  its  fibers  into  the  body  of  the  band  "  (Muckey). 

When  this  muscle  is  but  slightly  contracted  the  band  may  vibrate  as  far  back  as  r ;  bat  when  it  is 
more  and  more  contracted  the  extent  of  vibration  is  limited  first  to  the  point «.  then  to  ^  until  finaUy,  for 
the  highest  notes,  only  the  part  between  u  and  the  edge  Ql  is  allowed  to  vibrate. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  also  serve,  by  means  of  their  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  vocal  bands,  to  limit  the  amount  of  their  lateral  vibrating 
surface  and  to  adjust  the  lips  of  the  glottis  (Figs.  667,  668). 
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In  the  untutored  larynx  and  throat  these  muscles  are  practically  invol- 
untary, and  may  perform  their  function  very  imperfectly ;  but  in  the  process 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  many  of  them  may  be  brought  under  control 
of  the  will  and  thus  trained  to  perform  their  function  with  greater  efficiency. 
A  laryngoscopic  image  of  the  larynx  shows  the  vocal  bands  to  be  slightly 
separated  posteriorly  during  ordinary  breathing,  and  widely  8ei)arat^  and 
flattened  out  against  the  sides  of  the  larynx  during  deep  breathing  (Fig.  541). 
The  extent  of  the  separation  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  abductor  mus- 
cles, which  turn  the  arytenoids  outward.  When  the  adductor  muscles — t^hose 
which  turn  the  arytenoid  cartilages  inward — contract  and  the  abductors  re- 
lax, the  bands  come  together  in  the  median  line  and  shut  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  trachea  and  the  pharynx.  This  always  takes  place  immedi- 
ately before  the  act  of  coughing  or  clearing  the  throat.  But  when  the 
abductor  muscles  contract  in  conjunction  with  the  adductors,  the  arytenoids 
become  nicely  poised  upon  their  pivots,  turning  one  way  or  the  other  by  a 
minute  fraction  of  an  inch,  as  the  vocal  bands  are  required  to  be  separated 
or  approximated.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  slight  a  change  as  one-seven- 
teen-thousandth of  an  inch  is  necessary  to  produce  the  wonderfully  minute 
variations  in  pitch  of  which  some  of  our  noted  singers  are  capable. 

The  Resonators. — Strictly  speaking,  the  whole  body  is  a  resonator 
of  the  voice ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  platform  upon  which  the  speaker  or 
the  singer  stands,  and  the  house  in  which  that  platform  is  built,  are  all  in  a 
certain  sense  resonators  of  the  voice.  The  chief  resonators,  however,  and 
those  which  contribute  most  to  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  voice  and 
to  its  reinforcement,  are  the  thorax,  the  trachea,  the  lar}'nx,  the  pharynx,  and 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  with  their  contiguous  structures. 

The  thorax,  although  not  always  so  regarded,  is  one  of  the  important 
resonant  organs.  The  column  of  breath,  resting  as  we  have  shown  upon  the 
diaphragm,  receiver  vibrations  from  the  vocal  bands  in  the  same  way  that 
the  air  above  the  bands  receives  vibrations ;  and  when  the  ribs  are  slightly 
elevated  and  the  muscles  taut,  the  thorax  becomes  tensionod  like  a  drum,  and 
adds  to  the  voice  a  peculiarly  characteristic  and  pleasing  quality. 

The  trachea  is  also  an  important  resonator,  and  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  trained  vocalist  c^n  increase  or  diminish  its  size  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  thus  making  it  ecjuivalent  to  a  series  of  organ-pij)es.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  and  beciiuse  of  the  bellows-like  function  of  the  lungs,  that  the 
vocal  niec^hanism  is  sai<l  to  resemble  that  of  the  pipe-organ  (see  page  843). 

The  larynx  itself  probably  has  more  to  do  with  determining  the  quality 
of  voice  than  any  other  part  of  the  mechanism.  Its  size  varies  greatly  in 
differeut  individuals,  and  this  variation  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  wide  diifer- 
ences  in  the  (jualities  (»f  voices.  One  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  found 
in  the  marked  change  which  takes  place  in  the  male  voice  at  pul>erty.  With 
the  increase  in  size  aud  density  of  the  various  parts  of  the  larynx  we  have  a 
sudden  change  in  the  quality  of  voice.  The  thin,  childish  treble  grows  into 
the  heavy  i)arit()ne  or  bass;  and  the  transition  stage  is  an  im)>ortant  one,  and 
should  he  treated  with  great  care.  Many  a  voic(»  is  injured  irreparably  by 
overwork  at  this  period.  Another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
size  of  the  larynx  determines  the  quality  of  voice  is  found  in  comparing  the 
male  and  female  larynges  and  voices.  In  almost  exa<*t  proportion  as  the 
female  voice  is  lighter  and  more  flexible  than  the  male  voice,  will  the  various 
parts  of  the  female  larynx  be  found  to  be  lighter  and  more  flexible  than 
thosf*  of  the  male  larynx.  Of  <'ourse,  the  <lifferences  in  the  other  resonators 
contribute  somewhat  to  these  distinguishing  characteristics,  but  the  chief 
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cause  exists  in  the  laryngeal  variations.  The  ventricles  of  the  larynx — two 
depressions  immediately  above  the  vocal  bands  and  parallel  with  them — and 
the  ventricular  bands  situated  immediately  above  the  ventricles,  influence  the 
voice  mainly  by  governing  and  directing  the  stream  of  vocalized  breath  after 
it  leaves  the  glottis.  The  ventricles  unite  to  form  a  little  vestibule,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  or  the  space  between  the  lips  or 
edges  of  the  vocal  bands ;  and  the  exit  is  the  space  bounded  by  the  corre- 
sponding thicker  edges  of  the  ventricular  bands.  During  its  entrance  into 
the  vestibule  the  breath  is  set  in  vibration  or  vocalized ;  this  vocalized 
breath  transmits  its  vibrations  to  the  air  already  in  the  vestibule ;  and  these 
vibrations  are  directed  out  through  the  ventricular  exit  into  the  upper  larynx, 
the  pharynx,  and  the  mouth.  The  position  of  the  larynx  also  has  much 
influence  on  the  voice.  If  it  be  held  firmly  fixed  against  the  spine  by  the 
extrinsic  muscles,  the  vocal  resonance  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  entire 
spinal  column  may  thus  become  a  resonator  of  the  voice. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  pharynx  as  a  vocal  resonator.  It 
is  a  funnel-shaped  muscular  bag  with  seven  openings,  and,  like  the  mouth,  it 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  the  opening  into  the 
esophagus  at  its  lower  and  posterior  portion.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
pharynx,  however,  and  its  general  physical  condition  are  important  elements 
m  the  formation  of  voice.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  a  portion  of 
which  may  be  seen  by  direct  inspection  through  the  mouth,  is  well  adapted 
in  its  construction  to  gather  the  sound- 
waves as  they  are  reflected  from  the 
epiglottis,  and  project  them  forward 
beneath  the  soft  palate  against  the  firm 
sounding-board  formed  by  the  hard 
palate  and  the  teeth.  Covering  the  solid, 
bony  framework  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  we  have  the  constrictor 
and  palatopharyngeal  muscles,  which 
by  their  numerous  contractions  serve 
so  to  shape  the  reflecting  surface  that 
the  vocalized  breath  may  be  directed 
toward  any  desired  point.  The  train- 
ing of  these  pharyngeal  muscles  forms 
a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  vocal  teacher ;  and  the  care  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  this  region  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  voice. 
Inflammatory  adhesions  and  thicken- 
ings act  in  various  ways  to  injure  the 
voice.  They  encroach  uiK)n  the  size 
of  the  pharyngeal  space,  they  interfere 
with  the  free  action  of  the  muscles 
which  have  been  mentionecl,  and  they 
transmit  to  the  larynx  and  trachea 
their  deleterious  influence  both  by  force  of  gravity  and  by  continuity  of  struct- 
ure. That  the  condition  of  the  pharyngeal  vault  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  resonance  of  the  voice  is  shown  by  the  marked  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  character  of  ton6  whenever  this  space  is  encroached  upon  by  glandular 
or  other  hypertrophy.  Adenoid  vegetations,  for  instance,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  moist  and  spongy  consistency,  serve  to  damp  the  voice  and  destroy 


Fig.  669.— Diagram  of  the  course  of  sound- 
waves reflected  ft-om  the  epiglottis  to  the  pharynx- 
wall,  up  to  the  palate,  and  thence  out  or  tr 
mouth. 
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the  resonance  that  comes  from  this  region.     The  posterior  phar^^ngeal  wall 
(Fig.  670)  ascends  vertically  to  a  point  about  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 


Fig.  670.— Section  of  the  parts  concerned  in  phonation,  and  the  changes  in  their  relations  in  bouimI- 
iug  the  vowels  A  {ah),  I  {ee),  U  (oo)  (after  Landois  and  iStirling) :  T,  tongue  ;  p,  palate ;  e,  epiglottis  ;  g^ 
glottis ;  hy  hyoid  bone ;  1,  thyroid ;  2,  3,  cricoid ;  4,  arytenoid  cartilage. 

nose,  and  then  gradually  inclines  forward,  making  a  graceful  curve  over  to  a 
point  just  above  tlie  choanse.  The  shaj^e  of  this  portion  of  the  pharynx  has 
been  imitated  in  nearly  all  the  artificial  sounding-boards,  whether  constructed 
for  the  reflection  of  the  voice  or  of  the  sounds  of  other  musical  instruments. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  uvula  to  act  as  a  kind  of  valve 
controlling  the  sound-waves  and  directing  them  either  up  through  the 
pharyngeal  vault  into  the  nostrils  when  the  palato-glossi  muscles  contract 
and  diminish  the  size  of  the  fauces,  or  out  through  the  fauces  into  the  mouth 
when  the  palato-pharyngei  muscles  contract  and  draw  the  palate  back  toward 
the  pharyngeal  wall,  diminishing  or  cutting  off  entirely  the  piissage-way  to 
the  post-nasal  space.  These  to-and-fro  and  up-and-down  movements  of  the 
soft  palate  during  articulation  are  well  demonstrated  by  a  very  ingenious  in- 
strument devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Harrison  Allen.  It  consists  of  a  moderately 
stiff  wire  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  until  the  distal  end,  which  is 
slightly  curved  downward,  rests  upon  the  soft  palate.  The  proximal  end  is 
pUiced  iigainsta  rovolvinp^  cylinder,  and  ii])on  its  prepare<l  surface  the  up-and- 
down  movements  of  the  palate  are  accurately  traced.  This  device  furnishes 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  an  important  part  of  the  oral  mechanism. 
The  nasal  chambers  themselves  and  their  communicating  cavernous  Imnes 
contribute  much  to  the  agreeable  quality  of  the  sj>eaking  voice,  the  nasal 
element  being  essential  to  the  fullest  and  richest  tones.  For  the  sustained 
tones  of  the  singing  voice  the  palatal  and  pharyngeal  muscles  are  tense,  and 
the  soft  palate  is  held  fixed  atrainst  the  pharyngeal  wall,  the  soun<l-waves 
being  directed  entirely  through  the  mouth.  This  tense  condition  of  the 
palate  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  palato-pharyngei  and  other  extrinsic 
muscles  of  the  larynx  may  perform  their  function.  It  is  these  variations  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  vocal  organs  which  determine  the  character  or 
timbre  of  tone  and  distinguish  one  voice  from  another.  There  are  no  two 
voices  alike,  any  more  than  there  are  two  faces  or  two  leaves  on  the  trees 
alike.  Peoj)le  are  recognized  l)y  their  voices  as  they  are  by  their  fiices,  and 
there  arc  certain  distinguishing  chara(*teristics  in  both  which  may  not  be 
changed.  Xot  all  voices  may  become  great  voices  any  more  than  all  faces 
may  become  beautiful  ones  ;  but  all  voices  may  l>e  improve<l  by  training,  as 
all  faces  may  be  improved  by  care  and  cultivation. 

Many  of  thes<*  resonators  of  the  voice,  such  as  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the 
tongiH',  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  and  even  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx, 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  mechanism — viz.,  that 
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of  arfciciiktioii,  Wv  iiavo  tYJiisulered  the  voiee^prodneing  organs ;  these  are 
the  speet'h-pnrthifing  organs.  Tlie  organs  of  voice  niiinnfaetnre  the  sounds 
and  the  orgiiii.s  of  .speech  articidate  it.  The  meehanism  of  articnhitiMn  is  as 
inipt>rtant  as  that  of  phonation  to  t!ic  singer  as  well  as  to  the  speaker;  and 
these  two  nieehanisuis  jiuist  work  togeHier  in  per  feet  liar  ninny  if  we  would 
have  good  speeeli  and  gnod  song.  The  art  ien  I  at  ion  cd"  the  singing  voice 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  uf  tlie  speaking  voice.  It  ei insists  simply  in 
the  monlding  of  ^jonnds  into  syllables  aiul  words  which  mean  something  to 
the  ear,  %vhether  tliey  he  the  sounds  of  speech  or  of  H)ng, 

The  palate  is  |jrolj^il>ly  the  most  important  org^tii  of  articidation*  Fairly 
intelligible  speeeb  lias  beeji  shnw^n  to  lie  jmssible  without  a  tongue,  l>nt  the 
lips  and  teeth  eniild  mure  easily  l>e  dispt^usetl  with.  Furthermorej  tlie  larynx 
and  lungs  are  nr*t  absolutely  indispensable  to  tlie  prodnetiim  nf  tone,  as  has 
l»een  |>nive<l  by  at  least  one  [>ersoii  who  ean  s|)eak  ami  even  sing  without  any 
larynx  and  wnth  the  lungs  entirely  cut  otl'  i'roni  the  jiharyngeal  and  oral 
cavities.  Not  all  jwrsons,  hnvvever,  would  learn  to  speak  without  a  tongue 
or  without  a  larynx,  ludeefl,  most  ^leople  speak  ba*lly  enough  who  are  not 
thus  handicapped  ;  and  it  is  interesting  In  notice  how  slight  a  deviati<ui  from 
the  nnrnial  in  stMue  of  these  organs  will  residt  in  tfie  nicest  glaring  defects 
of  s|)eeeli.  All  irregularities  of  the  vocal  and  sj»eech  fU'gans,  wliether 
acquired  or  congenital,  shouhl  be  corrected  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  before 
the  haliits  of  speech  are  fully  forrueth 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Voice.— The  liygiene  of  the  voice  includes  the 
liygtene  of  the  whole  jjhysical  org:inisrn,  (br  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of 
the  body  which  is  not  relat*'<l  directly  «u'  indirectly  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
voice.  Dis<^1se  of  any  kind  is  reth'cted  in  the  voice  as  clearly  and  as  unde- 
niably as  in  the  face,  and  the  clieerfn!  ringing  tones  of  exuberant  health  are 
know^n  to  ns  all.  Therefore,  whatever  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the 
physical  organism  contributes  also  to  the  wel  1-1  H^ng  tyf  the  voice. 

It  is  a  nKM>te<l  ijuestifm  am(>ng  sjKi'ialists  whether  catarrli  of  the  stooiaeh 
is  the  <'aus<^  of  catarrh  of  the  uppr«r  respiratory  ainl  vocal  passiiges,  or  whether 
catarrh  of  these  passiiges  is  the  cause  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  This  much 
we  know,  that  the  pharyngeal  and  oral  cavities  are  continuations  upw^ard  of 
the  alimentary  canal »  and  are  line<l  with  the  same  membnine ;  that  the 
color  anrl  general  comlition  of  the  tongue  are  clear  in<U(*ati<ms  td'  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sttimach  l>elow.  A  coat*^l  tongue  means  a  coated  stomach,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a  coatiMJ  voice.  The  care  of  the  digestion,  then, 
is  of  the  tirst  importance  to  the  vocalist,  both  beeause  of  its  dire(*t  intluenee 
Ufion  the  organs  of  %'oice  and  because  of  its  indirect  inflnence  tlirongh  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  systems.  Stremg  healthy  nerves  are  essential  to  a 
gmxl  voice,  and  these  nerves  an^  dependent  upon  good  bhjod  properly  cireu- 
lating;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  dc[>endent  ufHrn  go^id  digestion,  and  this  n)>oii 
good  ft)od  thoroughly  masticated.  Articles  of  food  affect  the  voice  alsi>  by 
direct  contact  with  the  organs,  and  therefore  highly-seasoned  and  stimulating 
f*KMl  shouhl  be  avoided.  Tea,  coffee,  lirpiors,  and  the  after-dinner  cigar  may 
injure  the  voice  in  the  same  way,  and  can  l>e  beneficial  only  when  they  offset 
these  deleterious  effects  by  assisting  in  the  digestion  of  nourishing  foods. 
No  absolute  nde  can  be  laid  ihmn  regulating  the  diet  of  individuals,  for 
what  is  fowl  for  one  is  j>i»ison  t*or  another.  S(vmec»ne  has  well  said  that  every 
man  over  forty  years  of  age  should  he  his  own  jdiysician  as  far  as  tliet  is 
concerned,  and  I  w^ould  place  tlie  age  limit  ten  yc^ars  earlier.  The  man  who 
cares  more  f(»r  bis  stomach  than  for  his  voice  will  never  make  a  great  singer 
or  a  great  speaker.     The  vocalist  must  eat  to  live,  and  not  live  only  to  eat; 
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and  no  little  self-denial,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  is  the  price  which 
must  be  paid  for  a  well-preserved  voice. 

Madame  Patti  has  said  that  a  draught  of  air  has  always  been  the  dread 
of  her  life.  The  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body  should  be  classed  among  the 
oi^ns  of  respiration.  Indeed,  it  has  been  called  the  "outer  lungs/'  on 
account  of  its  absorbing  and  eliminating  capacity.  The  skin  should  be  kept 
active,  therefore,  by  suitable  exercise  and  judicious  bathing.  General  exer- 
cise should  never  be  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  lest  it  result  in  the  need- 
less expenditure  of  that  vital  energy  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  working  of 
the  vocal  mechanism,  and  in  the  abnormal  development  of  certain  muscles, 
which  prevents  that  harmonious  action  and  nice  adjustment  and  co-ordination 
so  essential  in  the  management  of  the  vocal  machinery.  The  matter  of 
bathing  should  also  receive  careful  attention.  Many  people  bathe  too  much, 
arid  many  more  bathe  too  little.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hot  bath 
extracts  heat  from  the  body,  and  heat  is  only  another  word  for  energy.  Only 
the  very  vigorous  should  take  frequent  hot  baths,  and  they  should  be  taken 
only  upon  retiring.  The  cool,  daily  plunge  may  be  indulged  in  Xk)  advantage 
by  many ;  but  perhaps  the  cold  hand-  or  sponge-bath,  both  morning  and 
evening,  is  better  for  the  average  person.  The  feet,  the  upper  chest,  the 
neck,  and  the  face  should  be  hardened  by  frequent  cold  douches.  These  parts 
are  the  vulnerable  ones  in  the  singer  and  speaker. 

As  to  the  matter  of  dress,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  less  dress  the 
better.  As  some  one  has  said,  "  Man  is  not  by  nature  a  clothed  animal." 
Whole  races  have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  not  one  left  to 
tell  the  tale,  because  they  were  compelled  by  their  conquerors  to  wear  clothes. 
Heavy  winter  flannels,  which  may  not  be  changed  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
moment,  are  positively  contraindicated  because  they  interfere  with  the  breath- 
ing of  the  outer  lungs.  In  other  words,  they  interfere  with  the  natural 
functions  of  the  skin,  throwing  its  work  upon  the  mucous  membrane  or 
"inner  skin,"  as  it  has  been  called.  The  natural  result  of  this  oveniork 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  congestion,  with  all  its  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  voice.  We  say  we  have  "taken  cold  ;"  but  "cold"  does  not  express  it 
any  more  than  would  "  heat"  or  "  indigestion,"  for  either  is  probably  a  more 
frequent  cause  of  the  condition. 

Voice-training. — This  brings  us  to  the  training  of  the  voice,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  most  practical  part  of  our  subject.  "There  are  methods  and 
methods,"  as  some  one  has  said,  "and  there  is  good  in  every  one  of  them, 
but  no  one  of  them  has  a  monopoly  of  the  goo<l." 

Methods  have  their  origin  in  the  necessities  of  certain  cases.  We  are  too 
apt  to  reason  in  this  way  :  My  method  eradicated  my  faults  in  vocalization 
and  developed  my  voice  to  its  present  magnificent  proportion  ;  therefore  it 
will  eradicate  your  faults  and  develop  your  voice, — forgetting  that  no  two 
of  us  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  my  faults  are  not  necessarily  your  faults, 
nor  is  my  voice  your  voice. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  in  so-called  methods  for  the  training  of  the 
voice,  any  more  than  I  believe  in  iron-dad  rules  for  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Quinin  is  a  ^ood  thing  for  malaria,  but  not  every  case  of  malaria  may  take 
quinin.  The  vocal  teacher  should  use  methods  just  as  the  skilled  physician 
uses  remedies.  He  should  study  the  necessities  of  the  case,  he  should  make 
a  thorough  diagnosis,  if  you  please,  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  then 
decide  upon  his  plan  of  procedure,  thus  putting  vocal  training  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis.  This  necessitates  a  tli(»rou^h  knowledge  of  the  organs  in  volve<l,  and 
of  their  functions,  both   natural  aiul  special.     The  physical  training  of  the 
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voice,  reduced  to  its  final  essence,  consists  in  the  development  and  specializing 
of  certain  definite  muscles.  This,  of  course,  can  be  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection  only  when  there  is  a  corresponding  psychical  development.  The 
one  stimulates  the  other,  and  it  is  a  question  which  takes  precedence  in  the 
evolution  of  the  singer  or  speaker.  Written  rules  for  the  training  of  the 
voice  are  impracticable — one  must  have  the  living  teacher,  the  choice  of 
whom  should  be  made  with  great  care,  for  more  harm  than  good  is  oflen  done 
by  bad  teaching. 

The  ear  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  training  of  the  voice.  It  must 
be  taught  to  stand  guard  over  every  tone,  to  become  a  fair  and  unprejudiced 
critic,  exacting  to  the  last  degree.  Defective  hearing,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  vocal  development.  The  man  who  cannot  see  his  faults 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  eradicate  them  ;  and  every  man  must  perceive  his  vocal 
imperfections  through  the  medium  of  the  ear.  Therefore  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  functions  of  this  organ.  Acute  inflamma- 
tions of  the  ear  should  be  promptly  attended  to  by  the  skilled  aurist ;  and  at 
the  first  intimation  of  uneasiness  in  the  ear,  or  beginning  deafness,  profes- 
sional advice  should  be  sought — for  then,  if  ever,  can  the  hearing  be  saved. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  at  this  time  is  worth  a  ton  of  cure  later  on.  The 
cause  of  deafness  is  often  traced  to  some  catarrhal  trouble  in  the  nose  or 
throat ;  and.  fortunately,  the  vocalist  generally  discovers  this  trouble  before 
the  ear  becomes  seriously  affected. 
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By  JOHN  O.  ROE,  M.  D., 

OF  BOCHE8TBB,   N.  Y. 


DEFOBMITEBS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Nasal  deformities  are  generally  divided  into  idiopathic  or  congenital  and 
traumatic  or  acquired.  The  former  are  usually  regarded  as  mere  accent- 
uations of  certain  racial  types ;  but  no  special  deformity  can  be  said  to  be 
foverned  merely  by  racial  influences.  Congenital ly-deformed  noses  may, 
owever,  vary  from  a  mere  rudimentary  knob  to  a  very  large  and  greatly 
distorted  organ.  Traumatic  or  acquired  deformities  sustain  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  the  natural  conformation  of  the  nose,  and  therefore  may  assume  any 
form  in  which  accident  or  disease  happens  to  leave  them. 

From  a  surgical  point  of  view,  nasal  deformities  are  to  be  divided  into 
those  in  which  the  normal  parts  are  present,  but  distorted  from  their  natural 
position,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  absence  of  these 
parts.  The  first  comprise  those  which  affect  the  bony  portion  of  the  nose 
and  those  which  affect  the  cartilaginous  and  soft  parts. 

Deformities  of  the  bony  portion  may  be  subdivided  into  the  vertical,  in 
which  the  dorsal  profile  is  distorted,  being  too  convex  or  too  concave,  and  the 
lateral,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  front,  present  abnormal  contour,  whereby 
the  bony  portion  may  be  either  spatulated  or  deflect<'d.  Deformities  of  the 
cartilaginous  portion  include  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  tissue  of  the  Up  of 
the  nose,  or  its  distortion  from  normal  direction,  and  collapse  or  abnormal 
expansion  of  the  wings  of  the  nose. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  nasal  deformities  differs  in  those  in  which  the  normal 
parts  are  present,  hut  distorted  from  their  natural  position,  and  those  in 
which  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  absence  of  these  parts. 

In  the  former,  treatment  consists  merely  in  restoring  the  parts  to  their  nor- 
mal position  ;  whereas  in  the  second  class  the  deficiency  must  be  supplii-d  by 
tissues  taken  from  some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  by  artificial  or  meclianical 
supports.  In  all  cases,  however,  after  securing  or  maintaining  full  respira- 
tory patulency,  the  main  cosmetic  indication  is  to  restore  the  symmetrv  of 
the  nose.  A  nose  which  was  originally  pr<)|X)rtionate  to  the  face  will,  if 
deformed,  appear  very  unsifrhtly  ;  while  the  same  nose,  although  made  one 
or  two  sizos  smaller,  will  have  a  more  or  less  handsome  appearance  if  its 
different  parts  are  perfectly  symmetrical.  So  symmetry,  and  not  size,  is  to 
be  considered. 

In  the  correction  of  deformities  of  mere  displacement  all  operations 
should  he  done  snbcutaneously  and  without  wounding  the  skin,  in  onler  to 
avcnd  scars  which  might  be  as  unsightly  as  the  original  deformity.     In  some 
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instances  fracturing  of  the  nasal  fjones  and  of  tlie  septum  aljsO  may  be  neees- 
fiarv  in  oilier  to  restfire  tht*  parts  to  their  normal  po.^ition. 

In  all  intranasiil  (>pc*nitir>ii8  full  ase^jisis  of  tlii'  in,strunients  and  hunds  is 
essential,  an*!  of  tfie  nasiil  vestibules,  where  the  viljrissie  form  a  natural  sieve 
to  strain  out  all  foreign  matter  from  the  inspiret!  air.  Mild  antiseptic  spray- 
ing and  mrtpjiing  of  the  aecessible  portions  of  the  nasal  chambers  and  naso- 
]>haryn\'  should  follow,  and  may  hv  repeated  after  operatiou  if  clearly  de- 
mandeti  ;  l>ut  nitlu^r  better  nasil  results^  with  fiir  less  dan^a-r  to  the  ear,  have 
followed  tlie  alnuidonmeut  ot'  Um  mueh  after-s]>niyinir  ami  syrinuntiir. 

The  Convex  Vertical  Deformity  of  the  Bony  Portion  of  the 
Nose. — In  correeting  this  deformity  the  skin  is  first  raised  from  the  de- 
formed or  projecting  portion  by  incising  within  the  nostril  throngh  to  the 
under  side  of  the  skin.  The  opening  is  then  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit 
the  instrumi^nt  rerpiired  for  the  removing  r>f  tlie  redundant  tissue,  which  may 
he  l>one-,S4_'issors,  naigeur  foree[>s,  a  slender  saw,  or  a  eliisel,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  tissne  to  be  removed.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
remove  Uhj  much  of  the  rednndant  tissue,  lest  a  depressicm  more  unsightly 
than  the  (Friginal  deformity  be  left  in  the  top  of  the  nose.  This  accident 
more  readily  hap])ens  when  the  vault  of  the  nasal  passage  extends  all  the 
way  up  into  thr  jin^jeetiou,  for  the  nasal  chamlx'r  is  very  easily  (>]>ened  into 
on  removing  the  projecting  anguhu^  portion.  Afu^r  this  redundant  tissne 
has  been  removed,  a  gentle  ei  an  press  should  be  jdaeeil  over  tlie  dorsum  so  as 
to  maintain  the  integument  coa|)tated  against  the  nose,  and  worn  from  four 
tfi  six  days  or  until  the  skin  has  imited  to  the  tissue  beneath. 

Concave  Vertical  and  Spatnlated  Deformity • — The  operation 
consists  in  filling  in  the  depressed  and  lowering  the  unduly  jvrominent 
portir^ns.  As  the  depres.'^ed  or  suddlc-bnck  deformity,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
nsnally  the  result  of  injury  causing  disjiiaccment  of  the  tissncs,  it  is  not  often 
that  the  nnse  can  lie  made  as  large  as  it  originally  was  ;  lint  it  can  be  made 
symmetrical  by  filling  in  the  low  places  with  tissues  taken  from  the  elevated 
poi*tiims.  This  is  done  by  raising  the  skin  from  the  dorsum  l>y  intnsing  from 
tlu'  inside  of  the  nostril,  as  befor<%  and,  if  the  n<jsr  is  flattened  ont,  removing 
to  the  top  of  the  TJose  thr  displared  tissue  found  iit  the  sides,  by  milking  flaps 
and  turning  them  npwank  Bony  ridges  or  projections  are  in  this  manner 
to  be  used  by  carefully  sawing  them  of!"  with  a  shar[)  slender  saw.  If  the 
displacement  of  the  tissne  is  into  the  nares,  it  can  l)e  utilized  in  tlie  same 
manner  bv  turning  tlie  fla]is  made  from  it  uji  under  the  skin  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  uose» 

When  it  is  n(H'(*ssarv  to  rcfraeture  and  niise  the  depressed  uaMd  hones, 
this  is  done  a<*cordiug  to  a  method  which  I  liave  devised — by  an  incision,  as 
before,  suflieii'iitly  large  to  admit  oiic  Idade  of  n  pair  of  stfuU  forceps,  which 
is  slipped  under  the  skin  nusetl  from  the  nasal  bone;  while  the  other  blnde, 
covered  witli  a  rnliljcr  hood  or  adhesive  plaster  to  avt>id  lacerating  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  remains  in  the  nasiil  passage.  SuHifient  force  is  then  exer- 
cised to  fraeture  the  bime,  assisted  by  slightly  mtiif  ing  or  twisting  the  blades, 
when  it  can  be  raisc<l  to  the  desired  position.  Tlir  bone  on  the  opposite  side 
is  then,  if  necessary;  fractured  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  arc  held  in  the 
desired  jxjsition  by  an  internal  supj>ort,  as  descril^ed  in  the  Treatment  of 
Fnictnrcs  of  the  Xose  (page  1122).  If  the  end  of  the  nfKse  still  jirojeets 
above  the  line  of  the  eentnil  portion,  it  can  he  lowered,  as  later  descrtbctL 

Many  iilans  frir  the  making  of  a  new  nose,  as  will  be  presently  dcsc:ribed, 
have  been  used  for  cor  reefing  these  minor  defects,  Tlit-re  is  no  advaut;ig*'  in 
nor  necessity  for  performing  cxtiTual  operations  when  we  ciin  work  subcutane- 
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ously  to  avoid  wounding  the  skin  and  also  utilize  the  normal  tissues  instead 
of  resorting  to  mechanical  supports  for  the  correction  of  these  deformities. 

Deflec^on  of  the  Bones  of  the  Nose. — In  correcting  this  deformity 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  fracture  the  nasal  bones,  and  on  one  side  force  the 
bone  outward,  on  the  other  side  inward.  It  may  be  also  necessary  to  fracture 
the  nasal  septum,  more  or  less,  and  to  overcome  the  distortion  of  the  cartilag- 
inous portion.  After  fracturing  the  bones  they  should  be  held  in  the  desir^ 
position,  as  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  performance  of  these  operations,  and  they  are  only  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  (see  page  1119). 

Excessive  or  Deficient  Development  of  the  End  of  the  Nose. 
— The  operation  for  excess  (commonly  termed  pug-nose)  consists  in  turning 
back  the  mucous  membrane  and,  from  the  interior  of  the  nostril,  removing 
enough  of  the  redundant  tissue  at  the  end  to  make  the  nose  symmetrical  and 
to  bring  the  end  down  on  a  line  with  the  dorsum.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
then  replaced  and  supported  by  a  light  antiseptic  compress  in  the  interior  of 
the  nostril.  Any  associated  expanded  condition  of  the  wings  should  be  dealt 
with  as  will  presently  be  described.  After  the  operation  the  nose  is  to  be 
held  in  the  desired  shape  by  the  metallic  form  (Fig,  641),  applied  to  the  out- 


FiG.  671.— Operation  for  lengtliouiiif;  aiul  narrowing  the  tip  of  the  nose  (Linhart). 

side  of  the  nose  for  several  days,  until  healing  in  the  exact  position  has  taken 
place. 

Ih'fiviencij  of  ihe  tip  is  corrected  l)v  raisinjr  the  skin  and  fiUinir  in  the  defect 
by  means  of  plastic  operation  acconhng  to  the  conditions  found.  Where  the 
frenuni  is  short  or  defective,  this  can  he  rectified  by  taking  flaps  from  the 
floor  of  the  nose  or  upper  lip.  The  upper  porti(Mi  of  the  tip  can  be  filled  in 
with  tissue  tak(»n  snhcutaneonsly,  in  the  form  of  flaps,  from  the  sides  of  the 
nose  and  cheeks  (see  also  Fig.  (III). 

Often  a  flattened  condition  c»f  the  end  of  the  nose  is  associate<l  with  a  lat- 
eral ex|)ansion  of  the  ahe,  and  is  relieved  by  correcting  the  latter  condition. 

Deviation  of  the  Tip  of  the  Nose  from  the  Median  I,ine. — As 
this  <lef()rniity  is  almost  always  associated  with  deviation,  distortion,  or  dis- 
location of  the  trian^nlar  cartilage  of  the  septum,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
straighten  the  septum,  and  in  some  cases  this  will  be  found  to  he  all  that  is 
re(jin*red  to  correct  the  deviation  of  the  end  of  the  nose. 

This  openition  is  performed  hy  loosening  the  cartilage,  and  sometimes  the 
coluinna  also,  along  its  junction  with  the  superior  max i life,  and  making  a  ver- 
tical incision  through  the  cartilage  at  tlie  bend  or  point  of  deflection.  The 
cartilage  is  then  placed  in  position  and  held  there  with  transflxion-pins  or 
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splints  or  hollow  plugs  placed  in  one  or  both  nostrils.  Sometimes  incisions 
are  necessary  to  overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilage  at  other  points.  In 
most  cases  this  is  best  done  with  a  bistoury.  With  a  finger  in  one  nasal  cham- 
ber we  can  determine  when  the  cartilage  has  been  completely  incised  from  the 
other  side  without  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane  beyond.  By  leaving 
the  membrane  intact  on  one  side,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  splint  to  maintain 
the  edges  coaptated  while  healing.  In  some  cases  the  end  of  the  nose  may  ap- 
pear to  be  deviated  by  reason  of  an  excessive  development  or  expansion  of  the 
shield  cartilage  on  one  side  alone,  the  other  side  being  straight  and  normal. 
Sometimes,  when  the  lateral  shield  cartilages  are  deformed  or  distorted  to 
one  side,  it  is  also  necessary  to  freely  incise  them  from  the  inside  or  loosen 
their  attachment  in  order  to  overcome  such  elasticity  as  may  tend  to  repro- 
duce the  deformity.  The  nose  should  then  be  held  in  place  with  a  splint  on 
the  inside  (Fig.  644)  or  a  form  on  the  outside,  or  sometimes  by  both,  until 
it  becomes  fully  fixed  in  the  desired  shape  and  position. 

It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  distortion  of  the  end  of  the  nose  is 
associated  with  a  deviation  of  the  whole  nose,  in  which  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  the  operations  for  correcting  the  deviation  of  both  the  osseous  and 
cartilaginous  portions  of  the  nose. 

C<map8e  or  Expansion  of  the  Ala, — Correction  of  the  deformities 
of  the  Mings,  whether  collapsed  or  expanded,  consists  in  carefully  incising  in 
several  places  from  the  inside  the  lower  lateral  and  sometimes  also  the  upper 


Fig.  672.— Operation  for  reducing  redundant  tl^sue  of  the  alee  (Linhart). 

lateral  or  shield  cartilages  (see  Fig.  645).  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases 
of  greatly  expanded  or  inflated  ala?  to  excise  a  V-shaped  portion  of  the  carti- 
lage to  permit  of  its  being  moulded  to  the  desired  shape.  The  parts  are 
then  to  be  placed  in  position  by  first  inserting  into  the  nostrils  an  internal 
support  of  the  desired  size  and  shape,  consisting  of  a  short  tube  of  suitable 
material,  and  should  be  held  there  by  an  external  shield  until  firmly  fixed. 

In  case  of  expanded  nostrils  it  will  generally  be  necessary  after  the  oper- 
ation to  apply  only  the  external  support  or  compress  to  maintain  the  parts 
in  the  desired  position  until  the  tissues  become  more  fixed ;  whereas  in  the 
collapsed  condition  of  the  wings  the  external  support  is  rarely  necessarj^  the 
nostrils  requiring  simply  to  be  expanded  to  their  normal  size  and  shape,  and 
maintained  in  this  position  until  the  tendency  to  collapse  is  overcome. 

Should  the  expansion  of  the  alaj,  however,  be  due  to  distention  from  an 
intranasal  growth  or  foreign  substance,  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  the 
growth  or  body  is  self-evident  before  the  deformity  of  the  nostrils  can  be 
overcome,  and  further  intervention  may  be  unnecessary  (see  also  Fig.  672). 

Stenosis  of  the  Nostril. — The  nostril  or  the  vestibule  of  the  nose  may 
be  so  small  upon  one  or  both  sides  as  greatly  to  impede  proper  respiration. 
This  may  be  a  congenital  smallness  or  deficient  development  or  an  acquired 
lesion  due  to  cicatrization  after  burns,  lupus,  or  syphilitic  ulceration.  Acute 
inflammation  of  furuncular  or  other  nature  may  temporarily  close  the  nos- 
tril, but  this  would  call  only  for  evacuation  of  pus  or  similar  obvious  inters 
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vention.  For  the  simple  stenosis,  dilatation  by  frequently  forcing  in  the 
lubricated  finger  may  be  sufficient,  or  the  wearing  of  a  tube  for  a  time  may 
be  required.  When  the  constriction  cannot  be  thus  easily  overcome,  divulsion 
may  be  necessary,  care  being  taken  to  maintain  the  passage  well  dilated  until 
after  the  parts  have  healed.  Where  loss  of  substance  precludes  success  by 
these  simple  methods,  plastic  operation  by  flaps  or  skin-grafts  will  supply 
the  deficiency. 

The  cutting  away  of  a  stenosis  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  already 
too  limited  in  extent  should  not  be  attempted,  for  the  reason  that  the  surface 
will  invariably  grow  together  throughout  the  extent  of  the  incision.  In 
these  cases  it  is  best  to  raise  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  from  the  con- 
tracted portion  and  remove  the  cicatricial  connective  tissue  from  beneath, 
then  replace  the  parts  and  dilate  the  nostril  to  its  fullest  extent  until  healed, 
when  they  will  remain  in  place,  leaving  the  opening  of  the  vestibule  free. 


PARTIAL  OB  COMPLETE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  by  which  defects  and  deficiencies  of  the 
nose  may  be  supplied  or  corrected,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  case :  by 
rhinoplasty,  using  only  living  tissues,  and  by  internal  artificial  supports. 

Rmnoplasty  may  be  complete  or  jmrtial.  It  is  termed  complete  when 
the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  nose  is  supplied  by  tissue  from  some 
near  or  distant  part ;  and  incomplete  when  a  small  portion  only  is  supplied. 

(1)  The  Indian  method,  which  takes  the  tissue  from  the  forehead,  was 
originated  in  Hindustan.  It  is  serviceable  only  in  supplying  nasal  defects 
in  which  tliere  is  a  moderate  loss  of  tissue ;  for  when  there  is  destruction  of 

the  entire  bony  framework  of  the  nose, 
sufficient  material  is  not  obtainable  from 
the  forehead  to  fill  in  the  defect,  and  the 
transplanted  tissue  sooner  or  later  drops 
tliroii^li  the  large  opening,  and  the  nose 
sinks  again  to  the  level  of  the  face. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the 
flap,  a  nose  as  desired  is  niodelefl  of  wax 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  portion  that 
hns  been  destroyed  is  ontlincd  u|>on  this 
model.  Then  hv  moulding  a  pattern  of 
paper  or  thin  leather  over  this  model  the 
exact  si/x*  recjuired  is  accurately  deter- 
mined, which  should  he  made  about  one- 
third  larger,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
shrinkage  of  the  tissues  on  healing. 
This  pattcTn  is  then  turned  upward  and 
spread  out  upon  the  forehead,  the  part 
corresponding  to  the  lower  p(»rtion  of 
the  nose  uppermost,  and  outlined  with 
ink  (»r  tincture  of  iodin  to  indicate  the 
))ortion  of  the  skin  to  he  cut  out.  If 
the  height  of  the  forehead  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  size  of  the  flap,  more 
room  can  be  obtained  by  cutting  it  out  oblicjuely  (as  shown  in  Fig.  07.*^), 
care  being  exercised  not  to  cut  too  near  the  eyebrow,  lest  the  latter  be  drawn 
up  by  the  retraction  of  the  scar.     The  flap  should  be  cut  out  by  a  single 


Fi(}.r,7:v— Rhinoplnstv  by  ihi' Indian  mothrul, 
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firm  stroke  of  the  knife,  so  as  to  afford  an  even,  smooth  edge.  The  flap 
is  tlien  raised  and  made  to  include  the  periosteum,  or  the  anterior  table  ot 
hone  is  included  by  chiselling  it  off,  if  desired,  and  the  flap  brought  down 
and  stitched  into  place  by  very  fine  gut,  silk,  or  horsehair  sutures.  . 

In  making  this  flap  the  pedicle  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of 
being  twisted  upon  itself,  usually  from  left  to  right,  so  as  not  to  compress  the 
vessels,  and  wide  enough  to  include  plenty  of  nutrient  vessels,  especially  the 
angular  artery. 

The  low  portion  of  the  nose  can  be  still  further  filled  out  by  a  flap  taken 
from  the  root  of  the  nose,  made  after  the  frontal  flap  has  been  cut  out,  so  that 
all  the  skin  of  the  bridge  and  root  of  the  nose  between  the  flap  and  the  defect 
can  be  utilized.  The  width  of  this  flap  should  be  the  same  as  the  neck  of 
the  frontal  flap,  and  left  attached  along  the  upper  border  of  the  opening. 
This  supplementary  flap  is  first  stitched  into  the  opening,  the  integument 
looking  inwanl,  after  which  the  frontal  flap  is  brought  down  over  it  and 
stitched  into  place. 

Before  these  flaps  are  made  the  nose  should  be  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion by  freshening  the  edges  of  the  gap.  Any  cicatricial  tissue  that  should 
be  removed  from  the  borders  can  be  turned  into  the  center,  in  the  form  of  a 
flap,  to  assist  in  elevating  the  dorsum. 

The  twist  in  the  |>edicle  usually  forms  an  unsightly  prominence,  which  can 
be  obviated  somewhat  by  cutting  one  side  longer  than  the  other,  and  after- 
ward rectifying  it  by  oi)eration.  The  edges  of  the  hole  left  in  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  are  then  sutured  together  as  closely  as  possible  and  any  denuded 
space  should  receive  a  sprinkling  of  Thiersch  grafts,  so  as  to  leave  the  least 
amount  of  disfigurement  on  healing.  The  coaptation  of  the  e<lge8  is  consid- 
erably facilitated  by  raising  the  skin  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side 
so  that  it  can  be  slid  toward  the  center,  care  being  exercised  not  to  constrict 
the  frontal  flap.  The  new  columna  of  the  nose  may  be  formed  at  the  same 
time  from  a  tongue  from  the  forehead  included  with  the  flap,  or  from  the 
upper  lip,  as  will  be  described  further  on. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  maintaining  the  parts  aseptic  by  light  boric 
acid  and  bichlorid  dressing  very  carefully  applied.  The  dressing  should  not 
be  changed  oftener  than  required ;  and  secondary  hemorrhage  should  be 
guarded  against  by  light  pressure  when  it  seems  imminent.  The  flap  may 
remain  dark  and  edematous  for  some  time,  and  finally  unite  most  suc- 
cessfully. The  swelling  can  sometimes  be  relieved  by  leeches  or  slight 
scarification. 

A  numl^er  of  variations  of  this  method  have  been  practised  by  different 
surgeons,  and  nearly  every  operator  has  some  modification  peculiar  to 
himself. 

Verneuil  made  one  incision  along  the  median  line  of  the  depressed  por- 
tion of  the  nose  and  two  transversely  at  the  base  and  tip  respectively,  and 
dissected  up  the  two  lateral  flaps.  He  then  raised  an  oblong  flap  of  the 
requisite  size  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  leaving  it  adherent  between 
the  eyebrows  by  a  pedicle,  turned  it  directly  downward,  and  stitched  the  two 
lateral  flaps  together  over  it ;  the  skin  of  the  flap  lying  inward,  so  that  the 
raw  surface  came  against  the  under  surface  of  the  lateral  flaps. 

(2)  The  German  and  French  Method. — This  consists  in  the  formation 
of  the  nose  from  tissues  taken  from  the  side  of  the  face.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Dieffenbach,  and  later  modified  by  Nelaton,  to  avoid  the  frontal 
scar  left  after  the  Indian  operation. 

This  operation  consists  in  making  a  double  flap,  one  from  each  side  of 
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Fig.  674.— Formation  of 
columna  and  alje  from  the 
flap  taken  from  above. 


the  nose,  including  a  suflBcient  portion  of  the  cheek,  joined  together  by  a  com- 
mon pedicle  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  These  flaps  are  then  united  in  the 
center  and  carefully  stitched  together.  A  pattern  of  the  desired  form  is 
made,  so  that  the  flaps  are  accurately  cut  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  form  the  column  of  the  nose  and  also  sufficiently 
long  for  turning  in  to  form  a  double  edge  to  the  nos- 
trils (Fig.  674),  which  are  kept  open  by  hollow  vulcan- 
ite tubes  until  the  healing  is  complete  and  all  tendency 
to  cicatricial  contraction  is  overcome. 

N^laton  modified  this  operation  by  making  addi- 
tional parallel  flaps  from  the  cheek  just  outside  of  the 
two  primary  lateral  flaps;  and  these  were  brought 
to  the  center  and  stitcned  in  place  under  the  two 
primary  flaps,  which  were  then  united  along  the  median  line  of  the  nose. 
When  the  tissue  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  is  gone  and  the  septum  is  still 
in  place,  the  latter  can  be  utilized,  as  Mr.  Bell  and  Nelaton  suggest,  and 
held  in  place  by  transfixing  the  septum  and  both  the  flaps  at  their  outer 
lower  edges  with  a  straight  needle.  The  wounds  in  the  cheek  may  be  par- 
tially closed  by  sutures,  but  are  usually  left  to  heal  by  granulation — the 
resulting  depression  adding  to  the  relative  prominence  of  the  new  nose. 

(3)  The  Italian  or  Tagliacotian  Method. — This  was  first  practised  by 
Branca  of  Sicily,  by  Bojani  of  Calabria,  and  Alexander  Benedetti,  professor 
of  Anatomy  at  Padua,  about  the  year  1495  ;  but  it  was  Tagliacozzi  who,  about 
the  year  1587,  so  popularized  the  method  by  his  skill  and  dexterity  that  it 
has  since  been  known  by  his  name.  It  consists  in  cutting  from  the  biceps 
region  of  the  arm  a  thick  flap  for  the  formation  of  the  nose.  Parallel  incij?- 
ions  are  made  about  four  inches  in  length  and  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  for 
the  subsequent  contraction  on  healing.     This  flap  is  raise<l  except  at  the 

attached  ends.  A  dressing  is  passed  be- 
neath to  prevent  reunion,  and  the  wound, 
as  praeti.<ed  by  Tagliacozzi,  was  loft  open 
to  granulate  ;  by  modern  mothcxls,  how- 
ever, the  parts  are  maintained  aseptic  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  stitclied  together 
beneath  the  flaj).  At  the  end  of  about  a 
week,  when  the  flap  has  become  snf- 
fieiently  shrunken  and  hardcnoil  by  ex- 
posure and  covered  with  granulations,  it 
is  liberated  at  the  upper  portion,  and  then 
porniitted  to  shrink  still  ino.-e  \\\v  another 
week  or  two  before  it  is  attached  to  the 
face. 

After  the  ed<res  of  the  na.«5al  tissues 
have  been  scarified  and  fitted  for  its 
re<'epti(»n,  the  arm  is  plac(»d  in  position 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  flap  earefully 
s!iaj)e(l  and  stitched  in  place.  The  arm 
is  then  firmly  held  in  place  by  means  of 
the  cap-nnd-jacket  appanitns  shown  in 
Fig.  075  until  the  vasculariziition  l>etween 
the  flap  and  the  nose  has  taken  place. 
This  nsujdly  recjuires  about  ten  days,  when  the  pedicle  is  severe<l  and  the 
arm  released.     This  severed  end  of  the  flap  is  then  carefully  cut,  shape<l, 
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and  stitched,  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  end  to  the  nose.  Owing  to  the 
painful  nature  of  this  operation  and  the  distressing  position  of  the  arm,  it  is 
not  frequently  resorted  to. 

Von  Graefe  made  a  flap  with  but  one  pedicle,  and  implanted  it  at  once. 
This  is  inferior  to  the  original  plan,  as  it  does  not  obviate  the  constrained 
position  of  the  head  and  arm  and  lessens  the  chances  of  union,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  much  greater  shrinkage  of  the  nose  after  the  operation.  Warren 
of  Boston  took  a  flap  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  forearm,  about  two 
inches  above  the  wrist,  transplanting  the  flap  at  once,  and  in  some  cases  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  it  on  the  fifth  day. 

Partial  rhinoplasty  consists  in  supplying  minor  defects  of  the  difierent 
portions  of  the  nose,  usually  of  the  alee,  of  the  tip  and  the  columna,  which 
have  been  destroyed  by  lupus,  syphilis,  by  injuries,  or  by  mutilations.  While 
less  extensive,  these  operations  are  often  more  important  to  the  function  of 
the  nose  than  the  complete  rhinoplasty. 

Each  case  requires  a  special  study  and  ofttimes  the  greatest  skill  in  order 
to  adapt  the  operation  to  the  conditions  found. 

The  Restoration  of  the  AIsb. — The  alse  when  destroyed  may  be  formed 
from  the  same  side  of  the  nose,  from  the  opposite  or  sound  side,  from  the 
cheek,  from  the  upper  lip,  or  by  the  jump- 
ing process. 

The  lateral  flap  method  of  Denonvillier 
consists  in  dissecting  a  triangular  flap  from 
the  sound  tissues  above  the  defect,  which  can 
be  brought  down  on  a  line  with  the  normal 
wing  of  the  nose.  The  vertical  incision  is 
begun  just  above  the  end  of  the  nose,  leaving 
sufficient  tissues  to  nourish  a  flap,  and  is 
carried  up  about  half  the  length  of  the  nose, 
as  required,  where  a  second  incision  is  made 
obliquely  downward  to  the  upper  and  outer        ^^'G;  676.-Partiai  rhinoplasty  of  aia 

,1      y    ,         -  *  ^  and  columna  by  a  flap  from  the  bridge 

angle  Ot   the  ala.  of  the  nose  (Unhart;. 

The  flap  may  be  taken  from  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  (Fig.  676),  from  the  opposite  ala,  from  the  cheek,  or  from  the  lip, 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  dictate,  and  slid  into  place  or  carried  across 
untouched  surfaces  by  the  jumping  process. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Tip  of  the  Nose. — Mere  shortness  of  the  tip 
is  best  connected  by  sliding  down  a  A-shaped  flap  (Fig.  671).  Keegan's  operr 
ation  consists  in  making  a  flap  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  and  base  of  the 
nose  and  extending  the  lateral  incision  downward  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
root  of  the  nasal  alse.  These  flaps  are  dissected  out  from  above  downward, 
leaving  the  flaps  attached  at  the  lower  border.  These  flaps  are  to  be  cut  of 
the  size  necessary  to  fill  the  defect  at  the  end  of  the  nose  when  turned  down- 
ward, sufficient  allowance  being  made  for  contraction  while  healing. 

A  flap  is  then  taken  from  the  forehead  in  the  usual  manner,  twisted  and 
turned  downward,  and  stitched  into  the  place  from  which  the  other  flaps  have 
been  removed.  This  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  form  the  columna  of  the 
septum  if  lacking,  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  being  maintained  by  hollow 
splints  of  the  proper  size  and  shape. 

In  Ollier's  operation  the  incision  is  carried  from  a  point  near  the  center 
of  the  forehead  to  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  alse.  The 
skin  only  is  dissected  up  from  one  side  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  included 
the  periosteum,  which  underlies  the  upper  portion  of  the  flap,  and  the  left 
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nasal  bone,  which  is  separated  by  means  of  a  chisel.  This  entire  flap  then 
is  carried  downward  sufficiently  far  to  form  the  contour  of  the  end  of  the 
nose  and  stitched  there,  the  bony  portions  being  secured  with  wire  sutures. 
The  space  left  by  the  removal  is  filled  by  a  bony  outgrowth  developed  from 
the  periosteum,  slid  down  from  the  forehead  to  cover  the  opening. 

In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  supply  the  whole  defect  at  one 
operation,  but  quite  often  secondary  operations  are  necessary  to  form  the 
columna  and  improve  the  opening  of  the  nostrils. 

Restoration  of  the  Columna  of  the  Nose ;  Utilization  of  the  Upper 
Lip. — Many  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  restoration  of  the  columna. 
The  Italian  method,  though  not  fre«juently  employed,  consists  in  taking  a 
flap  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  suturing  it  in  place  so  as  to 
form  the  column  of  the  nose,  the  hand  being  held  firmly  in  place  until  the 
flap  has  become  united  to  the  nose,  which  is  similar  to  the  Tagliacotian 
method  of  restoration  of  the  nose.  In  neuter's  method  the  columna  is 
formed  from  the  skin  covering  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  The  flap  is  cut  out 
obliquely,  to  facilitate  its  rotation  into  position,  and  so  cut  that  the  rotation 
takes  place  at  the  tip  of  the  nose,  which  renders  it  thicker  at  that  point  and 
thereby  assists  in  elevating  the  tip  of  the  nose.  For  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  columna  more  rigid  he  recommends  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
flap  should  include  the  periosteum  covering  the  nasal  bones,  so  that  the 
formation  of  osseous  tissue  will  afford  a  more  rigid  support. 

Wood's  method  consists  in  making  a  flap  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  upper  lip,  between  the  cutaneous  and  the  mucous  surfaces,  extending 
downward  to,  but  not  through,  the  vermilion  borders  of  the  lip.  This  flap 
is  turned  upward  and  covered  by  flaps  taken  from  the  cheek  on  either  side. 

Dleffenoach's  method  consists  in  making  two  vertical  incisions  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  upper  lip,  thus  making  a  tongue  about  one-fourth 
inch  in  width,  which  is  entirely  freed,  except  at  its  upper  attachment.  This 
is  turned  upward  and  united  to  the  remains  of  the  old  columna  and  to  the 
alaj  by  fine  sutures.  The  raucous  membrane  of  the  lip,  which  looks  outward 
in  its  new  position,  soon  becomes  skin  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  lip  are  then  brought  into  apposition  and  united  exactly  as  in  the 
operation  for  harelip. 

Utilization  of  a  Finger. — The  first  to  make  use  of  the  finger  to  supply 
the  loss  of  a  nose  was  Ilardie  of  Manchester,  England,  in  1875,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  house-surgeon,  Mr.  Tyler,  and  it  war,  next  employed  by  Prof. 
Sabine  of  New  York,  in' 1879.^ 

In  189.*^  the  writer  performed  a  similar  operation  on  a  lad  of  sixteen  years 
of  a^(%  whose  nose  had  been  destroyed  by  hereditary  syphilis,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable aperture,  around  which  the  skin  was  very  much  wrinkled,  since  it 
had  not  been  destroyed,  but  had  lost  its  central  support,  which  gave  the  lad 
a  very  repulsive  appearance.  T\w  incision  was  made  under  the  lower  lK>rder 
of  this  wrinkled  skin,  which  was  dissected  out  for  the  insertion  of  the  finger. 
The  left  ring-finger  was  ])repare(l  by  removing  the  last  phalanx,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  nail,  was  denndtKl  of  its  cuticle  as  far  up  as  it  was  to  be 
inserted  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  split  in  the  center 
on  the  palmar  side  down  to  the  bone.  The  tissues  forming  a  double  flap 
were  turned  outward  and  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  after 
the  insertion  of  the  finger  in  the  place  prepared  for  it.  The  arm  was  then 
firmly  held  in  place  by  plaster-of- Paris  bandages,  similar  to  the  Tagliacotian 
method,  until  the  union  between  the  finger  and  nose  had  taken  place,  when 

>  JUustraled  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1882,  p.  37. 
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the  finger  was  disarticulated  at  the  knuckle.  When  tlie  finger  had  become 
solidly  united  to  the  nose  a  portion  of  the  bone  of  the  finger  was  cut  out,  so 
as  to  leave  sufficient  redundant  skin  out  of  which  to  form  the  columna  and 
the  nostrils,  the  latter  being  kept  open  by  hollow  plugs. 

The  result  was  at  first  exceedingly  satisfactory ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year 
the  nose  had  very  materially  diminished  in  size,  due  to  a  settling  of  the 
finger  down  through  the  aperture  between  the  nasal  bones,  which  was  too 
wide  to  give  it  support. 

This  method  would  be  exceedingly  serviceable  in  some  cases  where  the 
aperture  was  too  small  to  permit  the  bone  of  the  finger  to  drop  through ;  but 
in  cases  where  this  aperture  is  too  large,  this  method  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  inserting  mechanical  supports  beneath  the  collapsed  tissues. 

The  Employment  of  Artificial  or  Mechanical  Supports. — ^The  use  of 
artificial  supjwrts  is  required  in  those  cases  only  in  which  the  central  carti- 
laginous or  bony  supporting  frame  is 
wanting,  as  is  often  the  result  of  the 
ravages  of  syphilis.  This  method  was 
first  suggested  by  Letievant,  who  in- 
serted beneath  the  skin  of  the  depressed 
nose  a  supporting  framework  of  alumi- 
num. C.  Martin  improved  upon  this  by 
substituting  platinum.  The  device  as 
used  by  Martin,  which  is  the  one  most 
commonly  employed,  consists  of  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  platinum,  bent  in  the  shape 
of  the  nose,  the  upper  end  of  which  rests 
on  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone, 
the  lower  wings  being  supported  by  two 
arms,  one  on  either  side,  the  ends  of 
which  are  embedded  in  the  superior 
maxillae  (Fig.  677).  The  dimensions 
must,  of  course,  correspond  to  the  size 
of  the  nose  to  be  supported. 

The  form  is  introduced  by  first  per- 
forming the  Rouge  operation,  in  which 
the  upper  lip  and  nose  are  cut  loose  and 
turned  up  over  the  face  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  skin,  and  also  to  gjiin  direct  access  to  the  superior  maxillse  for 
drilling  the  holes  in  which  to  securely  anchor  the  artificial  bridge.  The 
holes  should  be  made  in  the  inner  side  of  the  canine  eminences,  about  on 
a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nose,  care  being  taken  not  to  enter  the  antrum. 
The  location  of  the  holes  should  be  determined  by  the  most  careful  measure- 
ments, in  order  to  bring  the  artificial  bridge  in  the  median  line  of  the  face. 

This  apparatus  has  also  been  used  by  some  for  elevating  the  center  of  the 
nose  in  those  cases  of  depression  in  which  the  bony  framework  is  present. 
In  these  cases  it  invariably  ends  in  failure,  for  it  must  necessarily  be  inserted 
between  the  skin  and  the  osseous  structure,  leaving  a  closed  space  between 
the  metallic  bridge  and  the  bone.  No  drainage  is  afforded,  and  sooner  or 
later  irritation  is  excited,  the  contained  discharges  decompose,  and  ulceration 
results.  In  the  most  favorable  of  these  cases  the  device  has  been  retained 
from  one  to  five  years,  but  in  every  case,  sooner  or  later,  some  accident  hap- 
pens to  the  nose ;  or,  on  account  of  some  complication,  the  artificial  support 
must  necessarily  be  remove<l,  leaving  the  nose  in  a  worse  condition  than 


Fig.  677.— The  Martin  bridge  as  used  by  Weir 
(N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  22, 1892). 
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before.  This  method  of  support  is  only  successful  and  only  necessary  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  bony  support  is  gone  and  where  thorough  drain- 
age takes  place  into  the  nasal  cavity,  thereby  reducing  the  irritation  to  a 
minimum. 

In  a  case  where  the  entire  central  support  of  the  nose  was  gone,  including 
the  entire  vomer,  together  with  the  nasal  and  lachrymal  bones,  the  nose  being 
completely  flattened  on  the  face,  the  writer  inserted  a  support  according  to  the 
method  already  described.  The  bridge  was  made  of  hard  rubber,  with  arms 
made  of  a  gold  and  platinum  alloy.  The  arms  constituted  one  piece,  a  band 
running  over  the  form  in  a  groove  made  for  its  reception  and  securely  riveted 
to  it.  This  made  a  much  lighter  bridge,  quite  as  strong  and  less  irritating 
than  platinum,  and  exceedingly  satisfactory.  But  whatever  form  of  bridge  is 
used,  it  should  be  prepared  as  far  as  possible  beforehand,  leaving  only  the 
position  and  width  of  the  arms  to  be  adjusted  to  the  situation  of  the  holes 
made  in  the  jaw  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

It  is  important  in  these  cases  that  the  most  thorough  aseptic  precautions 
be  observed  on  inserting  the  bridge,  and  that  the  bridge  be  so  inserted,  so 
moulded,  and  so  smooth  as  to  prevent  any  friction  or  unequal  pressure  upon 
any  of  the  soft  parts ;  and  it  is  also  important  that  the  supporting  arms  should 
be  buried  deeply  in  the  maxillae,  so  that  they  are  not  easily  displaced.  Martin 
employed  a  bridge  with  attached  arms  for  insertion  in  the  maxill$e  to  hold  the 
briage  in  place ;  but  the  plan  of  cutting  the  bridge  and  the  supporting  arms 
from  one  piece  of  metal  when  platinum  is  used,  as  suggested  by  Hopkins,  is 
far  better. 

Before  undertaking  any  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  nose,  we  should  ascertain  if  the  disfigurement  is  the  result  of 
an  injury  or  disease.  If  the  latter,  we  should  be  certain  that  the  disease,  be 
it  syphilis,  lupus,  etc.,  is  completely  arrested  or  cured.  Also  before  decid- 
ing on  the  operation  to  be  adopted,  we  must  thoroughly  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  different  parts  of  the  nose  and  also  of  the  face  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  region,  the  forehead,  the  cheeks  and  face,  or  the  arm,  will  l)est 
supply  the  requisite  tissue  free  from  scars  or  disease  and  leave  the  least  dis- 
figurement. 

In  performing  these  operations  the  greatest  care  and  skill  are  required  to 
insure  the  best  results.  Each  case  requires  the  most  careful  study,  for  as 
Prof.  Gross  has  well  said  :  **  For  repair  of  these  various  defects  some  of  the 
nicest  processes  of  the  art  and  science  of  surgery  are  required,"  .  .  .  and  that 
"if  the  operation  is  entered  u))on  heedlessly  or  without  due  preparation  of 
the  part  and  system,  failure  will  he  almost  certain." 

DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  NASAL  SEPTUM. 

Of  the  internal  structures  of  the  nose,  the  septum  is  the  jiart  most  fre- 
quently deformed,  presentinj;  deviations  from  the  median  line,  spurs,  ridges, 
hyperplastic  thickenings,  and  exostoses. 

Deviation  of  the  septum  (see  pa^e  917)  may  affect  the  whole  septum  or 
some  part  of  either  the  osseous  or  the  cartilaginous  ]>ortion.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  cartilaginous  portion,  and  next  in  point  of  frequency 
at  the  jn  net  ion  of  the  eartila<rinous  and  osseous  j>ortions,  while  deviation  of 
the  posterior  ])ortion  of  the  vomer  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  division  of 
deviations  into  osseous,  cartila<jinous,  and  osseo-cartilaginous,  as  suggested 
by  Jarvis,  is  hy  far  the  most  natural,  and  further  attempts  at  elassitication 
are  unnecessary.     Thickening  on  one  side  of  the  septum  is  sometimes  decep- 
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dve,  giving  the  septum  the  appearance  of  being  deviated  to  that  side,  when 
the  plane  of  the  other  side  may  be  perfect.  Sometimes  the  septum  is  curved 
at  different  parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  the  letter  S. 

In  some  cases  the  deformity  may  consist  in  the  septum  being  located  to 
one  side  of  the  median  line,  although  not  deflected  or  curved,  causing  one 
meatus  to  be  larger  than  the  other. 

Spurs,  ridges,  and  hyperplastic  thickenings  may  be  found  on  any  portion 
of  the  septum,  although  they  are  most  frequently  found  located :  First,  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  vomer  with  the  superior  maxilla ;  secondly,  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  vomer  with  the  triangular 
cartilage  and  the  lower  posterior  part  of  the  pisrpendicular  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid ;  and  thirdly,  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ethmoid  with  the  triangular  cartilage.  They  may  be  either  unilateral  or 
bilateral.  Those  located  along  the  junction  of  the  vomer,  triangular  carti- 
lage, and  superior  maxillse  are  more  often  bilateral  than  when  elsewhere. 

Deviations  of  the  septum  are  very  often  associated  with  deformities  of 
other  portions  of  the  nose,  and  also  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  with  a  small 
high-arched  hard  palate,  approaching  a  scoliosis  of  the  whole  face. 

The  treatment  of  the  different  deformities  of  the  septum  consists  in 
the  restoration  of  the  parts  to  their  normal  condition.  The  importance  of 
correcting  these  deformities,  which  almost  always  produce  more  or  less  nasal 
obstruction  and  reflex  disturbance,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  treatment  is  palliative  or  radical,  the  palliative  measures  consisting 
in  the  removal  of  such  conditions  as  may  have  influenced  an  abnormal  growth 
of  the  septum,  such  as  the  removal  of  adenoid  growths,  enlarged  tonsils,  or 
of  any  conditions  which  may  interfere  with  the  proper  development  of  the 
nose  during  infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  reduction  of  hyperplastic  thick- 
ening]^ by  medical  measures. 

The  radical  treatment  may  consist  in  forcing  the  septum  into  its  proper 
position  without  the  employment  of  cutting  or  fracturing  instruments,  by 
exerting  pressure  upon  the  convex  side  by  the  introduction  into  the  nostril 
of  plugs  or  tents,  slowly  forcing  it  over  into  place ;  these  methods  are,  how- 
ever, usually  painful  and  unsatisfactory,  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  more  surgical  treatment  consists  in  the  forcible  straightening  of  the 
septum.  The  methods  employed,  according  to  the  conditions  found,  are: 
removal  of  the  prominent  portion  of  the  deflection  with  knife,  chisel,  saw, 
scissors,  drills,  needle  and  snare,  or  punch  ;  destruction  of  the  prominence  by 
caustics,  electrolysis,  or  galvano-cautery ;  incising  the  septum  with  a  knife  or 
cutting-forceps,  and  restoring  it  to  position  by  finger  pressure,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  pins,  or  of  forceps  having  flat  parallel  blades ;  fracturing  the  septum 
by  means  of  comminuting  forceps. 

Deviation  of  the  septum  is  almost  always  associated  with  spurs,  ridges, 
exostoses,  etc.,  which  have  resulted  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  caused 
the  deviation,  and  these  should  be  removed  before  the  septum  is  corrected. 
If  the  spur  or  ridge  is  cartilaginous  it  is  most  easily  removed  with  a  carti- 
lage-knife, although  good  authorities  recommend  its  removal  with  the  gal- 
vano-cautery, and  some  by  the  use  of  electrolysis,  inserting  both  poles  into 
the  outgrowth  at  the  same  time. 

Osseous  outgrowtlis  are  most  easily  removed  with  a  nasal  saw  or  drill,  or 
the  bone-scissors  or  rongeur-forceps  may  be  employed.  H.  Allen  lifted  the 
lip  after  Rouge's  method  and  chiselled  away  exostoses  of  the  floor.  The 
drills  may  be  burrs  of  various  forms  or  the  trephines  devised  by  Curtis,  and 
may  be  driven  by  the  dentist's  treadle-engine  or  an  electro-motor.     Grood- 
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Willie  and  others  protect  the  soft  parts  with  a  shield  \vhich  covers  the  outer 
side  of  the  burr  or  trephine. 

When  the  spur  is  associated  with  a  marked  thickening  of  the  vomer  on 
that  side,  the  use  of  the  trephine,  as  proposed  by  Wright,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  some  instances.  A  hole  is  made  from  the  anterior  to  the  jjosterior 
end  of  the  deviation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  goes  asi  close  to  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  other  side  as  possible  without  perforating  it.  Into  this 
resultant  tunnel  a  slender  saw  is  inserted,  and  the  exostosis  is  removed  by 
sawing  upward  and  downward  from  this  point  (see  Fig.  679). 

The  use  of  the  snare  and  transfixion-needle  for  the  removal  of  cartilagi- 
nous spurs  is  sometimes  to  be  commended.  The  portion  to  be  removed  is 
transfixed  with  the  needle,  and  the  wire  loop  of  the  ^craseur  is  then  passed 
over  the  needle  (see  Fig.  680)  and  drawn  up  tightly,  and  the  engaged  por- 
tion cut  through. 

Caustics,  electrolysis,  and  galvano-cautery  are  employed  in  some  cases  if 
the  cartilaginous  spurs  are  not  large  and  other  operative  measures  are  rejected 
by  the  patient.  Electrolysis  in  these  cases  is  very  warmly  advocated  by 
Casselberry. 

Forcible  Correction  by  Forceps. — The  forceps  most  commonly  used  are 
those  devised  by  Adams,  ilhistrated  in  Fig.  572.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
instrument  used  alone  is  that  it  will  simply  force  the  septum  to  the  median 
line  without  correcting  the  usual  redundancy ;  it  is  mainly  serviceable  in  the 
correction  of  osseous  deformities,  because  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  does 
not  in  any  degree  overcome  the  resiliency  of  the  cartilage.  In  still  ruder 
manner  Hewetson's  forceps  press  open  the  stenosed  naris,  crushing  the  weak- 
est j)oint.  Browne  claims  that  '*  the  crushing  of  the  turbinated  bodies  and 
bones,  and  fracture  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  which  must  take  place  in 
some  instances,  appear  to  give  rise  to  no  troublesome  symptoms." 

A  number  of  modifications  of  Adams's  forcei)S  have  been  devised.  Jurasz 
made  them  with  detachable  handles,  so  that  the  blades  could  be  left  in  situ, 
held  by  moans  of  screws,  after  the  eorroction  was  made.  (rarrigon-Dosjirenes, 
to  overcome  the  resiliencv  of  the  septum,  had  one  blade  convex  and  the  other 
correspondingly  concave,  and  ti^litenod  with  a  screw. 

Hope  of  Now  York  has  devised  a  forceps  to  he  usod  in  connection  with 
the  Adams  forceps  in  operatinjr  <>n  the  cartilaginous  ])ortion  of  the  septum. 
One  blade  has  a  steel  j)in  which  is  reccMved  into  a  corresponding  opening  in 
the  other  blade  (see  Fig.  07S).  The  operation  is  then  marked  out  with  a  line 
of  piinetnres  with  this  pin,  whieh  s(»  weaken  the  cartilage  that  it  is  easilv 
fractured.  This  instrument  may  be  used  in  the  thin  portion  of  the  bony 
septum. 

For  tile  |)ur|iose  of  incising  the  cartilage  so  as  to  overcome  its  resiliency 
Steele  em|)loyed  a  stellate  punch  with  radiating  blades  (see  Fig.  678).  and 
held  the  parts  in  place  by  means  of  plugs  ins(n*ted  into  the  ]>reviously  ob- 
struetecl  nasal  ehamber.  Aseh  aeeoinplishes  this  with  a  ))air  of  curvKl  earti- 
lage-sei«ors,  similar  to  buttonhole-scissors  (see  page  918). 

J.  B.  Roberts  uses  pins  for  holding  the  deflected  portion  in  place  after 
the  resili(»ney  of  the  septinn  is  overcome  with  a  knife.  This  same  ])lan  i< 
also  adopted  by  Watson,  at>er  having  oblicpiely  cut  the  septum  alony:  its 
greatest  eonvexity  and  set  it  over  in  tlu?  center.  The  pin,  which  should  Ik* 
gold-|)lat<*(l  to  avoid  corrosion,  is  inserted  either  through  the  dorsum  of  the 
nose  or  from  the  nostril  so  as  to  hold  the  flaps  together,  and  the  |>oint  is 
embedded  in  the  floor  beh»w  or  tiie  septum  behind  sufficiently  to  hold  the  pin 
in  place  until  the  parts  are  united. 
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Gleason  makes  a  horseshoe  incision  thrtnigh  the  lower  side  of  the  defleeted 
portion  and  pushes  the  flap  through  the  (ipeiiinjj:  thus  n^ade.  A  dressing  is 
inserted  <jti  tlie  eonvex  si<le  of  thcr  st|)tiun  tt»  rontrol  Ideeihng  and  ly  hold  it 
in  pi  nee  until  the  parts  are  united. 

For  the  eorreetif>n  td'  tlie  fKSrieo-eartjlaginoiLs  deviation,  Fig,  <I7H  rejire- 
seiits  a  pair  of  fenestnited  forceps  (ievii^ed  by  tlie  author  in  181H  for  the  pur- 
pose td'  fnietiiriMg  the  septnni.     One  hhide  of  the  forceps  is  fenestrated,  while 


^ 


Fig.  678,— Rod's  sei>tuni-fi>n'L|J!',  with  ft'neBtrftltfl  hinite  for  UTuili-fi  ffunmimitioij^aini  iiUerrlmugea tilts 
bla(le!4,  iriiikinf?  h  U^ifjo  dt  stftte  i>r  Adaiuss  furceiiii  HlK  tlefiired. 

the  other  is  made  sufficiently  narrow  to  fit  loosely  into  the  fenestrum  of  the 
opposite  l)hide.  The  distance  which  the  see*>nd  l)hide  passes  through  the 
fenestrum   is  re<i:iihrtcd  hy  u   screw  in   tlie  liancnc. 

The  feuLstratt^d  black;  is  inserted  on  the  rooeiive  !!>ide  of  the  septum,  which 
is  fmeturt  (i  snfliciently  to  overeonit^  tlie  resilteney.  The  ativantagc  of  these 
forceps  is  that  frneture  of  the  sey^tuni  can  he  aeeoniplishe<l  without  wounding 
or  lacerating  the  soft  |wirts.  The  parts  are  then  forced  into  the  me<lian  line 
hy  a  small  uasul  sjiatula,  and  a  dressing  is  inst  rted  on  the  convex  si<h'  of  the 
K'ptuni  sidhrieut  to  hold  it  in  the  median  line  until  it  has  heeonie  m'rnain(^ntly 
tixeth  These  blades  are  detac  hiihle,  and  may  be  rep  lured  by  AdaiiisV  ]>hine 
hlade  or  by  Hojie's  pin  or  Steeh-'s  stelhvte  punches — the  penetration  fd'  the 
latter  being  cimtn^jllexl  by  tlie  screw  so  as  to  spare  the  farther  mucous  mem- 
l>nuK%  if  desired. 

The  rednndaney  of  tissue^  which  is  frequently  associated  witli  the  devia- 
tion requires  rem«»val  to  eonqdete  the  prcjci'dure.  Such  projcelions  may  be 
removed  in  part  lufore  straightening,  or  at  a  suhsecjneut  operation  ;  but  it  is 
still  better  to  determine  the  extent  rd"  ncL'df^d  excision  and  to  have  this  form 
a  part  of  the  main  ojw  ration.  (Jlder  operators  were  in  neb  afraid  of  per- 
forating tlie  septum,  lest  a  permnncut  hole  result;  but  with  neat,  clean 
operating  thein:^  is  little  reason  to  fear  any  failure  of  the  mncons  memhnme 
to  unite  nnless  there  has  been  too  nuK'h  exrisiiui  of  tissue. 

In  all  thesr  cases  the  parts  should  he  rendered  aseptic  by  thoroughly 
cleansing  them  with  a  sohition  of  biehloridj  1  :  AOOO,  both  before  and  after  the 
ojieration.  The  mc^st  aseptic  and  siUisfactory  form  of  dressing  is  a  cotton 
phig,  made  by  winding  cotton  over  a  small  metal  plate  of  sufficient  size  to  fit 
the  meatus.  Before  insertion  iodoform  is  blown  into  the  nt>stril  with  a  pow- 
di-r^yower,  and  the  pbig  di[vped  into  a  solution  of  hirhlnrtd.  If  thorough 
aseptic  precautions  are  taken  it  usually  can  be  h'ft  lor  three  or  four  days 
bi'fore  removal.  If  further  support  is  recjuired  the  nostril  should  he  rc-irri* 
gated,  tv>cainizc*<h  and  a  fresli  \An^  insertcMj. 

HoUow^  s|)lints  made  of  hard  rubher{Fig,  573)  are  empIoye<]  by  Asch  and 
others,  hut  they  cause  nnieh  more  irritation,  are  less  aseptie*  and  I  have  not 
found  them  so  satisfacttiry  as  the  cottfm  plugs. 

'  [It  is  too  rarely  recogiiixerl  that  hyperplnstic  redundancy  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  devia* 
tion. — Ed.] 
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In  nearly  all  cases  if  the  operation  is  properly  performe<]  and  all  elasticity 
of  the  septum  overcome,  support  to  the  septum  is  required  for  three  to  five 
days,  until  the  provisional  exudate  is  thrown  out,  which  is  ample  to  keep  the 
fragments  in  situ  and  the  septum  in  the  median  line  without  any  return  of  the 
deflection. 

DEFOBIQTIES  OF  THE  TURBINATED  BONES 

are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Normally  the  turbinated  bones  project 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  chamber  and  turn  downward  and  outward 
like  a  scroll,  as  shown  in  Fig.  679. 

Instead  of  their  normal  bending  downward  and  outward  they  are  fre- 
quently twisted  and  distorted,  projecting  across  the  nares  into  contact  with 
the  septum. 

Deformity  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  frequently  associated  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  turbinal  body  ;  while  that  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone 


Fu;.  679.— Transverse  section  of  nasal  nhambers,  antra  and  orbits,  showine  marked  deviation  and 
hypenilH.sIa  of  the  septum,  with  synechial  attachment  to  the  left  middle  turbinal.  The  dotted  lines  indi- 
cate Wri^'hf  s  method  of  drilling  and  sawini?  (Zuekerkandl). 

is  asso(!iated  with  a  marked  thickening  of  the  bone  itself,  which  obstructs  the 
passage  and  impinges  firmly  against  the  septum,  or  forces  it  over,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  545,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  irritation,  frequent  sneezing,  and  not  infre- 
quently persistent  headaches. 

In  the  case  of  the  lower  tnrl)inated  bones  l)eing  distorted  without  hy}>er- 
trophy  of  the  soft  parts,  they  ean  be  fractured  and  bent  backward,  usually 
with  a  pair  of  na.^il  forceps.  Rut  the  middle  turbinated  bone  is  best  dealt 
with  by  sawing  off  the  projecting  portion  and  fracturing  and  forcing  the 
remaining  part  backward  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose  with  a  small  sfwit- 
ula,  holding  it  in  place  by  a  light  antiseptic  cotton  dressing  until  the  bone 
becomes  sufKciently  fixed  and  the  passage  is  permanently  free. 

Reduction  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Erectile  Tissue.— The  inferior 
turbinal  bodies  are  more  frequently  found  hypertrophied  than  any  other  fX)r- 
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tion  of  the  intranasal  tissue,  owing  to  the  extreme  vascularity  of  this  tissue 
and  its  sensitiveness  to  atmospheric  changes.  The  next  in  point  of  frequency  is 
the  middle  turbinal,  and  third,  the  erectile  tissue  covering  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  septum. 

The  principal  methods  employed  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of  these 
hypertrophied  tissues  are  cauterization  with  chemical  means  or  the  galvano- 
cautery,  and  removal  with  a  snare  or  cutting  instrument. 

Where  the  hypertrophy  is  small,  due  mainly  to  thickening  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  chromic  acid  fused  on  the  end  of  a  small  flattened 
probe  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  part  should  be  anesthetized  with 
cocain  and  then  thoroughly  dried  to  prevent  the  acid  from  liquefying  and 
running  down  on  parts  below.  After  the  acid  is  applied  the  part  should  be 
dried  with  cotton  and  sprayed  with  an  alkaline  wash. 

Trichloracetic  acid  and  strong  lactic  acid  may  be  substituted,  although 
less  effective.     The  former  is  claimed  to  give  a  specially  aseptic  eschar. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  turbinal  swelling  is  mainly  of  a  vascular  char- 
acter, linear  incisions  with  the  galvano-cautery  through  the  tissue  down  to 
the  bone,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  deeper  ves- 
sels, is  far  preferable  to  chemical  caustics  (see 
pages  888  and  910). 

Delavan  has  suggested  deep  submucous 
incisions  with  a  slender  knife  for  severing 
and  obliterating  these  vessels. 

When  there  is  a  large  amount  of  inter- 
stitial hypertrophy,  as  we  find  in  chronic 
cases  of  nasal  stenosis,  the  tissue  is  best  re- 
moved with  a  Jarvis  snare  (Fig.  680),  held 
in  place,  if  necessary,  by  a  transfixing  pin. 

When  this  tissue  cannot  be  engaged  by 
the  snare  it  may  be  removed  with  nasal  scis- 
sors. Care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in 
every  instance  not  to  remove  too  much  of 
the  turbinal  tissue,  lest  there  result  a  dry- 
ness of  the  pharynx  from  lack  of  sufficient 
moisture  imparted  to  the  inspired  air. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  vascular  tissue  on 
the  septum  is  best  destroyed  with  galvano- 
cauterj'  used  very  cautiously.  Masses  occur 
also  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  septum,  caused  by  the  irritation  from  contact 
of  the  turbinal.  These  when  small  in  amount  may  be  removed  with  chromic 
acid,  or  if  large  they  can  be  cut  away  with  a  nasal  knife.  In  opemtions 
in  the  nose  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  the  mucous  membrane  failing  to 
cover  the  denuded  part,  even  after  the  removal  with  the  knife  of  quite  an 
extensive  portion ;  while  if  destroyed  with  the  galvano-cautery,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  replaced  with  connective  or  cicatricial  tissue.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  operations  on  the  septum. 

Synechia  of  the  nasal  passages  may  be  congenital,  but  is  most 
frequently  found  after  disease  or  o{)eration  in  the  nose  when  the  two  opposite 
surfaces  have  been  denuded  at  the  same  time,  granulation-tissue  shooting 
across  and  uniting  the  parts  during  the  proc^ess  of  healing.  Occasionally  a 
spur  grows  across  into  contact  and  becomes  attached  to  the  turbinal,  when  a 
synchondrosis  or  synostosis  may  take  place  (Fig.  679).  It  has  often  proven 
a  very  obstinate  condition  to  remove,  for  if  the  band  is  bodily  cut  away  it 


Fig.  680.— Hypertrophy  of  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  right  lower  turbinal, 
transfixed  by  a  Jarvis  needle  and  en- 
circled with  a  snare  for  excision. 
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will  almost  invariably  reform.  The  best  plan  for  preventing  its  return  I 
have  found  to  be  in  cauterizing  one  side  only  with  the  galvano-cautery,  after 
cutting  the  band  away,  for  the  reason  that  cut  and  cauterized  surfaces  do  not 
readily  grow  together.  Previous  treatment  to  shrink  the  tissues  and  separate 
the  surfaces  greatly  facilitates  operation  and  cure. 

Any  granulation-tissue  that  may  shoot  out  can  be  touched  with  chromic 
acid.  Another  excellent  plan  is  to  wear  a  small  metallic  plate  covered  with 
asepticized  cotton  until  the  parts  on  the  two  sides  are  healed.  This  method 
is  more  troublesome  and  disagreeable  to  the  patient  than  the  other. 

Removal  of  Neoplasms. — Tlie  operative  methods  of  dealing  with 
these  formations  vary  as  much  as  the  structures  themselves.  Myxomata, 
or  nasal  i)olyps,  are  the  most  frequent  (see  ps^e  1075).  They  may  constitute 
simply  small  polypoid  growths,  very  easily  removed,  or  they  may  be  multi- 
plied like  a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  from  its  parent  stem,  or  they  may  con- 
stitute one  huge  growth,  occupying  the  entire  nasal  chambers  and  extending 
into  the  accessory  sinuses. 

Various  agents,  as  chlorid  of  zinc,  iodin,  carbolic  acid,  alcohol,  have  been 
recommended  for  local  application  or  injection  into  the  growth  ;  but  they  are 
rarely  effective  and  not  advisable  except  when  the  polyps  are  exceedingly 
small. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  Jarvis's  snare  these  growths  were  usually 
removed  by  divulsion — grasping  the  polyp  with  a  stout  pair  of  forceps  and 


Fig.  f>»l.— Polyp  descending  from  the  infiindihulum  en^a^ed  by  the  snare  loop,  which  is  tightened  to 
^^ecu^e  it  by  imshinu  forwunl  the  eannula  (after  Zuckerkandl\ 


twisting  it  off.  But  with  Ja^vis^^  snaro  and  the  use  of  cocain  these  operations 
have  been  trn-itly  improved.  V\\r.  ()81  represents  the  application  of  the  snare 
to  a  polyp  in  tiie  nose. 

The  snare,  armed  with  a  No.  r>  piano-wire,  is  carefully  introduced  over 
the  ^rowtii,  then  by  a  gentle  forward-and-hackwanl  movement  it  is  worked 
up  as  n(»ar  the  base  of  the  growth  as  possible  before  tightening.  This  is  best 
done  by  holding  tinnly  with  thnnib  and  index-finger  the  outside  tube  to  which 
the  wire  is  attached  while  the  cannula  is  forced  forward  by  the  middle  finger 
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against  the  nut»  Eseupr  <»f  tlie  «rrowtlj  is  tijiis  avoidod  ;  and  after  it 
18  m^t'iireii,  the  cutting  is  dtme  hy  screwing  down  tijo  nut  as  fuHt  or  as  )?low 
as  t*ei*ms  beist. 

Tiie  return  of  the  growth  rim  iiftm  \>v  prevented  In-  eiitdn^  the  pediele 
with  a  slender  knife,  taking  a  portion  of  the  periosteum  or  a  s^eah*  of  the  hone 
with  it. 

In  (-ase  the  polyp  ii»V(>lves  tlie  whnle  of  a  turhiiiate<l  \mm\  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  tiie  eradieatitin  (»f  the  t^rrowth  to  renmve  the  enitire  h(»ne. 

If  tlie  growtJLs  are  small,  i  have  found  the  iuteivtitial  iujeetion  of  a  ts^itu- 
rated  sohitioii  c>f  bieliromate  of  potash  int*)  the  ueek  of  the  growths  excetMJingly 
etfwtive  in  n«it  only  destroying  tlieni  but  preventing  their  return. 

When  the  ethmoid  eells  are  involved  they  rcquii-e  curettc^meut  in  order  to 
it'oeh  tire  deej*  pirtimis  of  the  growth. 

After  removal  *if  the  growth  the  parts  8htRdd  be  kept  elean  with  an  anti- 
septitr  wasii  and  earefnlly  ins|H>eted.  Any  nK*nrreuee  or  suiall  portion  that 
eseajK'd  removal  should  he  n-iuovetl  or  dt'stroyeiL  The  patient,  at  fre< |uent 
intervals,  nhould  return  for  no  insjieeti^Mi,  to  insure  agjiinst  a  return  of  the 
growth. 

Fibroma  and  Angrioma,^ — In  the  removal  of  myxomatous  growths  and 
na?^l  poIy{>i  very  little  hemm-rhage  is  eueountereil ;  but  in  eases  of  the 
firmer  and  more  vasenlar  growths  it  is  often  profuse,  lliis  is  best  avoided 
by  using  the  galvano^nuitery  hHjp  or  the  eohl-wire  smire.  In  the  use  of 
the  galvantHeuutery  liMip  e^ire  sh<iuld  be  taken  not  to  hnve  the  wire  t^Ki  hot. 
If  brought  to  a  (hdl-red  heat  ordy,  it  doses  the  vesst^s  as  it  passes  through 
the  tissue;  but  if  mised  to  white  heat  it  euts  through  ipiiekly  like  a  knife, 
and  leaves  the  vessels  op<4i.  In  one  case  of  angioma  of  the  nos*^  the  writer 
reuifived  a  portion  with  the  galvano-eauteiy  looj*  which  was  followtnl  by  pro- 
fuse hemorrh:ige»  retpiiriug  plugging  of  the  nost*;  whereas  a  very  runrh  larger 
portion  iif  die  sjunegmwtli  was  removerl  very  slowly  with  tlie  eold-wire  snare, 
and  all  hemorrhage  was  avoided. 

The  chief  ditticulty  of  removing  from  tlie  no*^  large  growths  with  the 
snare  is  in  engaging  the  growth  in  the  loop.  This  is  mo.st  easily  aeeonijili shed 
with  a  snudl  flexible  copper  wire  having  a  shot  attached  to  one  end  and  a 
shiiit  silk  thread  to  tfie  other.  The*  head  <»f  the  patient  is  thrown  haekward 
and  the  siioltf^d  end  insimiated  nhmg  the  ui(*])er  side  of  the  growth.  When 
the  slie»t  has  reac*hed  the  posteriiir  wall  the  head  of  ttie  [mtient  is  erected  and 
the  shot  is  slowly  j*ushed  <lowu  iutf>  the  phnrynx. 

A  similar  one  is  passed  through  the  h^wer  meatus  below  the  growth,  when 
Imth  wires  are  grasped  with  a  paired'  foreeps  and  pulle<l  out  through  the 
montli.  The  copper  wire  is  then  removed  and  the  eu<ls  of  the  thread  tied 
(ogetlier,  when,  with  the  aid  of  the  linger  Ijehiud  the  soft  palate,  the  thread 
can  be  drawn  up  annirnl  the  base  e»f  the  growth,  ihw  eu*l  td'  the  thread, 
|u\^ferahly  the  uppt^r  emi,  is  then  attaehed  to  tlie  steel  i>r  platinum  wire  with 
which  we  wish  to  encircle  thegrowtli  and  drawn  round  it  and  attaclied  to  the 
instrument  for  removal.  In  this  manner  some  of  the  largest  growths  of  the 
nasal  passages  may  be  removed  with  little  risk  iif  hi*morrliage. 

In  some  cas<s  in  whieh  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  hiop  around  the  growth, 
l>efore  rei/oorse  is  liad  tt>  the  knife,  electrolysis,  best  ap|ilied  by  the  bipolar 
metho<l,  will  sometimes  be  sueeessful  in  arresting  if  not  ohlitenit lug  the 
growth.  The  bipolar  uctMlte  shouhl  Ije  plungcHl  directly  iote*  the  base  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  current  employeti  shcndil  be  as  strong  as  the  patient  can 
comfortably  endure,  eo(»ain,  of  course^,  being  first  applied, 

Enchondroma  of  the  nose,  as  well  as  the  septal  ecchoudroses,  can  usually 
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be  removed  with  a  knife.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  removed  with  the  snare 
or  with  the  galvano-cautery.  Electrolysis  has  been  commended,  but  seems 
to  the  writer  a  tedious  and  useless  procedure  when  the  outgrowth  can  be  so 
quickly  and  eflFectively  cut  away. 

Osteomata  found  in  the  nose  are  of  two  varieties,  one  being  composed 
of  cancellous  and  the  other  of  ivory  structure.  They  are  usually  located  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  nares,  and  may  involve  the  accessory  sinuses,  often 
causing  fetid  discharges  and  pain  from  pressure.  They  are  usually  attacked 
with  the  saw  or  drill,  the  ivory  variety  being  often  removed  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  unless  the  point  of  attachment  yields  readily  to  the  chisel 
or  other  instrument. 

Maligrnant  growths  should,  if  possible,  be  totally  extirpated,  otherwise 
the  partial  removal  tends  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  their  growth.  Partial 
removal  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be  expedient.  In  sarcomatous  growths 
the  galvano-cautery  loop  will  sometimes  be  successful  in  arresting  the  advance. 
A  case  of  the  kind  was  reported  by  Lincoln,  in  which  the  thorough  removal 
of  the  growth  with  the  galvanic  snare  caused  the  complete  arrest  of  the  growth 
for  years. 

In  the  case  of  carcinoma,  it  is  only  through  complete  extirpation  of  the 
growth  that  success  is  attained.  The  most  radical  and  effective  method  of 
reaching  the  interior  of  the  nasal  chamber  is  that  devised  by  Rouge  of 
Lausanne,  which  consists  in  dissecting  up  the  upper  lip  close  to  the  supe- 
rior maxilla,  together  with  the  whole  soft  structures  of  the  nose,  and  turning 
them  backward  over  the  forehead,  when  the  nasal  chambers  come  plainly  into 
view  and  become  directly  accessible  for  any  operative  procedure.  Partial  or 
total  resection  of  the  bony  parts  may  be  temporarily  made,  or  the  superior 
maxilla  or  other  parts  may  have  to  be  excised. 

Coley  reports  many  cases  of  sarcoma  successfully  treated  with  serum  of 
streptococcus  and  bacillus  prodigiosus.  I  have  succeeded  in  destroying  a 
sarcomatous  gmwth  with  the  injection  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  polypoid  growths. 

EVACUATION  OF  ABSCESS  OF  THE  NASAL  CAVITY. 

Abscess  of  the  septum  may  result  from  an  injury  or  other  causes  (see 
pa^os  899  and  1117). 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  a  free  incision 
with  a  small  nasal  bistoury.  The  cavity  should  then  be  washed  out  with  a 
hichlorid  or  liydrojron-dioxid  solution  injected  into  it.  When  the  abscess  is 
bilateral  an  incision  is  recjuired  in  one  side  only,  for  the  reason  that  the  two 
sides  almost  invariably  communicate.  The  cavity  is  then  kept  collapsed  by 
pressure  on  each  side  by  means  of  a  suitable  dressing  placed  in  each  nostril. 
This  should  he  removed  and  the  parts  cleansed  and  dressed  daily  until  cured. 

This  condition  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  hyperplasia  on  the  septum  or 
an  ecchondrosis  of  the  cartilage.  The  question  is  quickly  settled  by  explora- 
tion with  a  probe. 

Abscess  of  the  turbinal  body  sometimes  occurs  as  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  turbinated  bone  going  on  to  necrosis.  Sometimes  these 
abs<'esscs  arc  chronic,  and  the  discharge  mistaken  for  that  originating  from 
an  accessory  sinus. 

The  operation  consists  in  the  free  opening  of  the  abscess  and  the  removal 
of  any  necrotic  bone  that  may  be  present,  which  is  best  done  by  a  small  burr 
run  bv  an  electric  motor.     The  dead  bone  can  be  eradicated  in  this  manner 
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without  cutting  away  the  turbinal,  which  should  be  removed  only  when 
entirely  diseased. 

B0N7  AND  CICATBICIAL  OCCLUSION  OF  THE  POSTEBIOB  NAEES. 

Bony  occlusion  of  the  posterior  nares  is  often  congenital.  In  operating 
for  its  removal  the  size  and  extent  should  first  be  ascertained  by  the  combined 
exploration  of  the  anterior  nares  with  a  curved  probe  and  with  the  finger  in 
the  posterior  nares.  When  this  is  determined  it  should  be  removed  with 
either  a  drill  or  bone-cutting  forceps.     Great  care  must  be  exercised,  for  the 

Eosition  of  the  bony  formation  frequently  renders  the  operation  extremely 
azardous.  In  the  case  of  a  child  that  recently  came  under  the  care  of  the 
writer,  the  posterior  nares  were  completely  closed  with  a  firm  bony  formation 
which  had  existed  from  birth.  This  was  removed  with  a  Curtis  drill  passed 
along  the  floor  of  the  nose ;  when  an  opening  had  been  made,  one  blade  of 
a  small  right-angular  bone-cutter  was  passed  through  and  the  bone  chipped 
off  until  an  opening  of  the  reauisite  size  had  been  made.  Cicatricial  tissue 
may  close  the  opening  secured,  and  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  forms. 
Trichloracetic  acid  has  been  praised  as  the  cauterj'  least  apt  to  be  followed  by 
return  of  the  occluding  tissue. 

Stenosis  of  the  naso-phaxynx  due  to  the  adherence  of  the  soft  palate 
to  the  pharynx  may  be  congenital  or  it  may  be  due  to  ulceration  resulting 
from  acute  inflammation,  as  in  diphtheria,  from  struma  or  tuberculosis ;  but 
is  most  commonly  the  result  of  syphilis,  which  in  children  may  be  hereditary, 
but  in  adults  is  usually  acquired.  The  stenosis  is  rarely  complete,  there  being 
nearly  always  a  small  opening  between  the  two  cavities.  Complete  stenosis 
in  the  case  of  a  child  recently  came  under  my  observation. 

The  readiness  with  which  severed  cicatricial  adhesions  reunite  renders 
these  operations  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  accordingly  a  great  many  devices 
have  been  resorted  to  to  prevent  reunion  of  the  parts  after  having  been  sepa- 
rated, such  as  the  insertion  of  rubber  tubes,  plates  of  hard  rubber,  metal 
rings,  air-bags,  and  mechanical  dilations.  The  most  successful  plan  is  that 
devised  by  Nichols,  who  with  a  curved  needle  passes  a  heavy  silk  thread 
through  each  side  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  and  ties  it  in  the  center.  The  knot 
is  then  slipped  around  back  through  one  of  the  openings  so  as  to  be  entirely 
out  of  the  way,  lying  in  the  naso-pharynx,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  complete  cicatrization  has  taken  place  around  the  thread  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  treatment  of  web-fingers.  The  string  is  then  removed,  and  by 
inserting  an  angular  knife  in  one  of  the  openings  the  adhesion  between  the 
two  openings  is  cut  away. 

The  best  plan  for  keeping  the  cut  surfaces  apart  until  healed  is  by  means 
of  a  small  flat  piece  of  hard  rubber  attached  to  and  held  in  place  by  a  string 
passed  through  each  nostril  and  tied  in  front  of  the  septum.  In  some  cases 
daily  dilatation  of  the  parts  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  proper  size  of  the 
opening,  and  in  moderate  stenosis  only  such  dilatation  may  be  necessary. 

SXntaiCAL  INTEBVENTION  IN  DISEASE  OF  THE  ACCESSOBY  SINUSES 

has  been  dealt  with  earlier  (page  966),  and  but  few  points  need  be  here 
adde<l. 

Maxillary  Sinuses. — The  disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus  most  fre- 
quently necessitating  surgical  interference  is  empyema.  There  are  five 
methods  for  gaining  access  to  this  cavity :  (1)  Through  the  natural  op^iing; 
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(2)  through  a  tooth-socket  or  alveolus ;  (3)  through  the  canine  fossae  or  the 
canine  eminence  or  the  malar  ridge ;  (4)  through  the  inferior  meatus ;  (5) 
through  the  hard  palate. 

Acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  antrum  can  frequently  be  treated 
successfully  through  the  natural  opening,  which  in  most  cases  is  easily  found 
with  Hartmann's,  or  preferably  with  Myles's,  silver  tubes  (Fig.  593).  The 
second  method,  however,  is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to,  because  it  is 
the  easiest  and,  as  a  rule,  causes  the  least  disturbance  to  the  patient.  In 
many  cases  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is  divided  into  separate  compartments 
by  septa.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  internal  orifice  of  the  open- 
ing through  the  alveolus  should  be  wide  enough  to  include  and  cut  away 
any  septa  that  may  be  present  in  order  to  afford  free  drainage.  In  many 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  opening  long  and  narrow  and  wider  on  the 
inside  by  separate  insertions  of  the  drill ;  or  the  two  outer  holes  can  be  made 
a  short  distance  from  each  other  and  the  intervening  space  sawed  out.  By 
making  an  oblong  opening  in  this  way  the  food  does  not  so  readily  enter,  and 
in  nearly  every  case  a  tube  can  be  dispensed  with.  When  a  tube  is  required, 
Myles's  soft-rubber  tube  (Fig.  590)  is  the  best. 

Some  authors  advise  making  a  very  small  opening,  which,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer,  is  unpractical,  as  it  does  not  afford  sufficient  room  for  the 
exploration  and  free  drainage  of  the  cavity  or  the  removal  of  growths,  which 
are  frequently  found  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  discharge.  In  case  the 
premolar  teeth  are  sound  or  a  very  large  opening  is  necessary,  it  is  best  made 
through  the  canine  fossa.  In  cases  of  growth  in  the  antrum,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  make  a  very  large  opening  to  permit  free  inspection  of  the 
interior  and  thorough  removal  of  the  growth. 

The  writer's  method  of  opening  the  antrum  through  the  canine  fossa  is 
first  to  incise  and  turn  back  the  soft  parts  where  the  opening  is  to  be  made, 
then  to  drill  a  small  hole  near  the  lower  side,  which  permits  a  preliminary 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  cavity  with  a  probe  to  determine  its  size 
and  shape.  A  slender  saw  is  then  introduced  through  this  hole,  and  a  circu- 
lar button  of  bone  of  the  desired  size  is  sawed  out  of  the  anterior  wall.  It 
is  usually  desirable  to  make  the  opening  sufficiently  large  to  freely  introduce 
the  fiujLi^er,  which  is  a  valuable  aid  for  exploration.  This  large  hole  also  affords 
ample  space  for  the  removal  of  growths  or  other  diseased  conditions  and  a  ready 
access  for  treatment.  This  method  of  removing  the  bone  with  a  saw  I  have 
found  to  be  far  superior  to  the  use  of  the  chisel  commonly  resorted  to.^ 

When  the  outer  bony  wall  of  the  nasal  chamber  is  thin,  an  opening 
through  it  is  easily  made  with  a  small  curved  trocar  and  cannula  ;  but  when 
this  wall  is  firm,  it  is  best  made  with  a  curved  spiral  drill  attached  to  an 
electric  motor.  This  method  has  often  been  found  serviceable  in  recent  cases, 
but  it  is  not  a  route  generally  to  be  recommended,  for  the  reason  that  the 
floor  of  the  antrum  is  frequently  much  below  the  plane  of  the  floor  of  the 
nose,  and  discharges  from  the  nose  will  find  their  way  into  the  antrum.  It 
is  also  impossible  through  this  opening  to  remove  growths  or  to  explore 
or  pro|)erly  treat  the  antrum  when  extensively  disea.sed. 

Open int^  through  the  hard  palate  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  conditions 
may  arise  where  it  is  the  most  advisable  method,  although  generally  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  food  and  other 
substances  may  be  forced  through  the  opening  from  the  mouth. 

Disease  of  the  Ethmoid  Cells. — Disease  of  the  ethuK^id  cells  is  very 
often  associated  with  nasal   polyps,  and  in  these  cases  the  anterior  ethmoid 
['  Dr.  Myles's  opening  further  back  is  described  on  page  974.] 
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cells  are  most  frequently  affet^ted  ;  Imt  when  there  is  necrotic  ocjiidition  of 
the  tinlnniitrd  hone,  the  posterinr  ethnioitl  eells  and  aL"^)  tlie  sphenoid  (*avity 
are  also  very  ire<jyently  invfilveil.  When  niiassoeiatcd  with  nasul  poivph, 
the  tissues  coveriti;^  the  middle  tnrlnnated  and  ethmciid  muss  freijnentiy  liave 
a  hoggy,  dtjiighy  ei  lit  meter  and  a  pule  eolor,  resembling  a  polyp.  In  other 
iiistaneej?  the  enlargement  of  the  ttirhinal  iYHJsi.Ht,s  of  a  true  eonnective-tissue 
hypertrophy,  e^iusing  pressure  on  the  si'j>tnni  aii<I  nmeh  reflex  distnrlianee. 
In  s^ime  eases  the  lione  is  denuded,  whieh  is  very  readily  dt^terted  with  a 
[prohe,  and  has  been  termed  by  Wouki-s  **  m eroding  ethujuiditis."  This  ct»n- 
'ditioii  is  usually  attendt^d  witli  juiruleut  dist-harge,  hi'uciachr,  supra-orbital 
and  peri'r>rbital  neuralgia,  and  sometimes  thi*  visiim  in  the  eye  ai  that  side 
IS  interfere<l  with,  or  ehivketl  disk  is  iiiund  on  ophtlialmosaipic  examination. 

The  i\n\y  etfeetive  treatment  Ib  free  optJiing  of  tlie  eells  and  eurettement 
of  the  diseased  portion.  In  c*rder  to  reaeh  tlu'se  eells,  nn>re  or  less  of  the 
turhinal  body  requires  remtJvaL  A  hoggy  liypertnjphy  of  i\w  middle  tnr- 
hinal  bodies  is  l)est  remove*!  with  a  Jarvis  simre,  whif'h  is  frequently  em* 
ployed  for  removing  the  turbinated  bone  ;  l>ut  for  this  purpose  MykVi?  eutting- 
foreeps  is  preferable,  for  the  erushing  of  the  bone  by  the  snare  18  not  dej?ini- 
ble.  Burrs  and  drills  are  employed  by  some.  Bnsworth  employs  a  burr  run 
by  a  hand  motor,  and  depends  largely  up(m  the  sense  of  touch  with  the  iu- 
strument  to  locate  the  point  (or  operation.  This  ruethod,  however,  is  hazard- 
ous, except  for  one  thurnugldy  skilled  in  these  cqierations.  When  the  eells 
have  been  freely  openetl  ant)  sutfieiently  curetted  to  break  tlowu  all  the  dis- 
ea^  cell- walls,  the  cavity  shoulil  be  tlioi'oughly  washed  out  with  an  anti- 
septic sohitiun  and  packed  with  itKlofiirrn  or  suldimate  gauze.  This  should 
be  renewed  as  often  as  required,  usually  daily,  an<l  the  lu'aliiig  pnteess  stimu- 
lated by  mopping  with  a  silver^nitrate  s^dutitm,  iM)  gi^ains  to  the  ounce.  If 
the  purulent  <liseharge  ciujtinues,  it  indicates  tluit  all  of  the  diseaseil  cells 
have  not  been  n^aehed,  or  tliat  the  dist^harge  comes  i'roni  a  neighboring  sinus, 
whieli  shouhl  be  investigated. 

Disease  of  the  Sphenoid  Cavity, — As  already  stated,  diseast^  of  the 
sphen^iid  cavity  is  <iften  associated  with  disease  of  the  ethnuud  cells  and 
maxillary  sinus,  ami  is  usually  determined  l>y  tracing  the  source  of  the  pus, 
aided  l>y  the  ust'  of  the  aspirating  needle,  or  exploration  with  a  probe.  The 
opening  in  the  cavity  can  sometitues  be  fimnd  by  passing  a  prol>c  directly 
backward  along  the  h>wer  border  of  the  middle  turbinal  bc»dy,  using  that  as 
a  guide.  Oftcuer  it  is  higher  and  more  lateral,  so  that  the  probe  must  curve 
out  \\i I rd  an d  c ross  t h e  I >f iste r i or  1 1 u  rd  oi'  t  h e  t u  r b  i  u a  1  ( see  V i g.  G 8 2 ) .  E m  j>y en la 
as  in  the  nuixillary  sinus  vww  also  be  determined  by  the  eftervescenee  rui  in- 
jecting iutii  the  cavity  a  small  quantity  4jf  hydrftgen  dioxid.  This  cavity 
sometimes  becotnes  tlie  seat  of  polypiud  or  other  growths  and  tlcgeneratefl 
tis.4ue,  retpnring  eurettement.  In  eimple  empyema  the  cavity  shouhl  be  waslienl 
out  ami  medicated  with  a  syringe  having  a  long,  slender  nozzle. 

Other  dist^ased  conditioiis  fre^iuejitly  require  a  free  opening  of  this  cavity, 
which  can  be  made  l)y  drilling  tlirough  the  anterior  walk  Tins  can  safely 
l>e  done  i)v  tirst  ascertaining  tlie  distance  of  the  anterior  sphenoid  w:dl  from 
the  end  of  the  nose  and  marking  the  distance  on  the  drill ;  then  by  alktwing 
sufficient  for  the  penetmtiou  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  we  know  exactly  the 
distance  beyond  wljieli  the  drill  should  not  be  pa^secL  Ordinarily  the  enter- 
ing of  the  drill  into  the  cavity  is  at  unce  pen'cived  liy  the  opcnitor.  When 
a  suHii'icut  opening  has  been  made  by  the  drill  or  the  rongeur  (see  jvage  984), 
the  growths  or  <ttlier  diseased  tissues  are  removed  by  eurettement,  the  cavity 
is  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  packed  with  iodoform  or  sublimate 
7« 
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gauze,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ethmoid.  Afterward  the  cavity  requires  frequent 
irrigation  with  a  medicated  sohition  until  the  parts  are  healed.  After  irriga- 
tion of  the  cavity  the  head  should  be  held  downward  in  such  a  position  that 
the  cavity  will  be  entirely  drained. 

Disease  of  the  Ftontal  Sinuses. — Disease  of  the  frontal  sinus  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  disease  of  the  nasal  cavity — most  commonly 
polypoid  growths  or  enlargement  of  the  middle  turbinal — obstructing  the 
infundibulum.  Empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus  is  most  frequent,  although  it 
may  be  the  seat  of  growths  and  degenerations.  The  disease  of  this  cavity 
is  indicated  by  the  flow  of  pus  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  semilunar 
hiatus,  and  by  pain  and  tenderness  to  pressure  over  and  around  the  eye. 

The  treatment  of  frontal-sinus  disease  is  by  drainage  and  injections  of 
medicated  solutions  into  the  cavity.  This  can  be  reached  by  two  routes: 
through  the  infundibulum  or  natural  opening,  or  by  an  external  incision 
through  the  bony  wall.  Through  the  infundibulum  a  slender  silver  catheter 
may  be  passed  and  the  sinus  irrigated  and  medicated,  and  in  recent  cases  a 
cure  is  effected  in  a  short  time ;  but  in  chronic  cases  it  must  be  reached 
through  an  incision  in  the  outer  wall.  The  incision  should  be  made  along 
the  eyebrow,  and  the  tissues  raised  and  turner!  backward  a  short  distance  to 
give  room  for  opening  the  bone.  The  cavity  is  best  entere<l  just  above  the 
supra-orbital  ridge  with  a  small  drill  run  by  electric  motor,  controlled  by  a 
foot-switch.  Through  this  opening  the  cavity  can  be  explored  and  its  size 
and  the  relations  of  its  walls  ascertained.  A  larger  drill  can  then  be  em- 
ployed, or  a  button  of  bone  taken  out  with  a  trephine,  or  the  portion  of  the 
wall  sawed  out  with  a  slender  saw,  as  in  opening  the  antrum.  Luc  adopts 
the  plan  of  making  a  vertical  incision  from  the  root  of  the  nose  upward  and 
so  raising  the  soft  parts  that  the  opening  through  the  bone  is  made  under  the 
flap  just  outside  the  median  line,  so  that  the  two  wounds  will  not  come  opposite 
each  other.  When  the  opening  has  been  made,  the  cavity  is  curetted  or  dealt 
with  according  to  the  conditions  found.  A  Bryan  soft-rubber  drainage-tube 
is  then  inserted  through  the  natural  opening  into  the  nose,  the  flange  on  the 
head  of  the  tube  remaining  in  the  ciivity  to  keep  the  tube  in  place,  and 
through  this  the  cavity  is  irrigated  and  medicated  from  below.  The  external 
wound  is  then  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  important  that  the  line  of 
the  incision,  when  horizontal,  be  made  along  the  line  of  the  eyebrow,  so  that 
the  scar  will  be  obscured  by  the  hair. 

TONSILLAB  OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  NASO-PHABTNX  AND  FAUCES. 

The  most  frequent  obstructions  in  the  naso-pharynx  are  adenoid  growths 
or  enlargements  of  the  pharyngenl  tonsil  (see  page  952),  although  nearly 
every  known  variety  of  growth  is  encountered  in  this  region.  A  variety 
pf  methods  is  employed  for  the  removal  of  these  growths,  as  curettement, 
the  us(^  of  cutting-  or  divulsion-forceps,  scniping  them  out  with  the  finger- 
nail, or  burning  them  away  with  gaK  a  no-cautery.  These  methods  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  different  conditions  of  the  growth.  When  it  is  one  rounded 
mass  it  is  best  removed  with  Lowenberg's  postnasal  adenoid  forceps,  having 
a  posterior  scooped  projection,  as  shown  in  Fig.  682.  When  composed  of 
indej)ond(»nt  vegetations  scattered  about  the  pharynx  (Fig.  583),  the  simple 
ring-knife  or  Ciottstein's  curette  may  be  chosen.  When  the  mass  is  soft  and 
spongy,  it  is  very  easily  scraped  away  with  the  finger  (Fig.  683)  or  with 
Darby's  artificial  finjjernail-atta<*hment.  When  it  is  firm  and  more  or  less 
pedunculated,  it  is  often  best  removed  with  a  postnasal  snare  curved  to  i>ass 
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up  behind  the  soft  palak^  In  child reii  the  use  of  a  ^roneral  iinesthetic  is 
always  atlvisidjle  uuh-s^s  them  i^^  some  couiiterindieation  to  ity  use.  Chloro- 
form or  Sehleiell^s  luixture  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  the  openitiou  as 
perfnrrne<l  l>y  the  writer  is  as  follows : 

Tlie  ehilii  is  anesthetized,  a  niouth-^^jg  introdneed^with  its  head  slightly 
depeiHleiit.  The  toii<^ue  is  then  de[vressed  and  the  elioseu  instnnuent  iutro- 
dueed  behind  the  palate  and  the  growth  retnoved.  The  ehild  is  then  jilaeed 
on  the  side^  preferably  tlie  rf^dit,  if  the  operator  is  ri^ht-han<led,  so  as  to  allow 
the  free  eseiipe  of  the  bhM»d  witliout  thf  dauf^a'r  of  its  beiiii^  inspired  into  the 
larynx.  The  ^aalt  shnuhJ  then  he  digitally  explored  In  ileterniine  if  every 
part  of  tlie  growth  lias  been  removed,  which  slionld  be  done  before  the  oper- 
ation can  be  considered   completed.     Afu-r  the  operation  the  vault  of  the 
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Fm.  fi82.— The  Gott-itein  curette  Ota  blade  Bhown  nliifi  above  to  the  left)  ajiplied  for  the  removal  of 
the  pharyngeal  tonsU,  the  mauth  belnmr  held  open  t>y  a  j?ttp.  A  snare  Ik  also  shown  engaj^lnf?  a  noeterlor 
turbioiil  'hyftt rtrophy  throuKh  the  naris.  Tbi'  Hartnmnn  etirettt  is  shown  above  and  the  Uiwenberg  for- 
ceps tM?low,  to  the  rights 

pharynx  can  be  irrigtitetl  wit  It  a  pi>stnasal  syringe*  using  a  biehlorid  solution, 
1  :  5(KX),  for  the  ptirjiose  of  removing  blood  and  rentier ing  tlie  jiarts  a.si'ptic. 

Further  treatment  than  this  is  unneeesstiry,  and  often  tliis  can  be  <lis- 
pensed  with  by  thnroughly  cleansing  the  parts  with  an  alkaline  solution  used 
before  the  operation. 

In  tjperating  on  adtdts  anesthesia,  except  by  cocain,  is  rarely  required. 
After  the  growth  is  removed  the  conditions  that  may  have  residted  from  the 
presence  of  the  growth,  such  as  deafness  and  the  imj>erfeetion  of  speech  in 
ehild rcn»  must  be  properly  dealt  with. 

Formerly  the  gsdvano-eautery  was  fre<piently  employed  in  the  removal 
of  adenrml  growths;  but  the  danger  of  mi<ldle-ear  complications  attending 
its  us*:*  in  the  jxjstnasal  space  and  the  greater  or  less  <Hf!icirlty  in  its  applica- 
tion, togetlier  with  the  superiority  of  other  methmls  has  t^aused  it  almost 
entirely  to  fall  into  disuse  for  this  pr 
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Harrison  Allen,  Hooper,  and  others  raise  the  child  into  a  sitting  posture 
for  operation  and  incline  it  forward  to  let  the  blood  flow  from  the  mouth  and 
nose,  Allen  using  generally  the  alligator-forceps  through  the  nose,  guided  by 
the  finger  in  the  pharynx,  which  is  able  also  to  squeeze  out  the  softer  masses 
as  well  as  tear  away  the  firmer.  After  the  central  mass  has  been  removed, 
Hartmann's  lateral-cutting  curette  (Fig.  682)  may  be  used  for  the  removal 
of  any  marginal  portions  remaining  in  Rosenmuller's  fossae  or  elsewhere. 
When  there  is  recurrence  of  the  growth  it  is  due  to  some  portion  of  this 


Pig.  683.— Metal  flnger-giiard,  serving  also  as  mouth-gag  during  digital  examination  and  erosion  in 
the  pharvnx-vault.  Its  bevelled  end  can  wedge  open  the  teeth  if  set,  and,  while  fUlly  protecting,  it  per- 
mits sufficient  motion. 

lymphoid  tissue  which  has  escaped  removal.*  In  exploring  and  operating 
with  the  finger  a  guard  (Fig.  683)  is  useful,  and  can  sometimes  supersede  a 
mouth-gag. 

The  removal  of  the  £atieial  tonsil  is  called  for  in  cases  where  it  is 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  project  beyond  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  cause 
obstruction  or  act  as  a  foreign  substance,  or  when  the  tonsil  is  not  hypertro- 
phied,  but  so  diseased  as  to  cause  irritation  of  the  fauces  and  more  or  less 
reflex  disturbance.  There  are  two  principal  methods  for  the  reduction  or 
removal  of  the  tonsil — destruction  by  means  of  caustic  substances  and  ex- 
cision with  cutting  instruments. 

The  canities  employed  are  Vienna  paste,  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  nitrate 
of  silver,  chlorid  of  zinc,  and  the  gal va no-cautery. 

liefore  the  application  of  the  caustic  the  tonsil  should  be  anesthetized  with 
cocain,  or  by  the  injection  of  Wilson's  local  anesthetic  around  the  base  of  the 
structure.  Where  the  Vienna  paste  is  used,  it  is  applied  by  mixing  it  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste  and  rubbing  it  upon  the  tonsil  with 
a  small  glass  rod,  care  being  taken  that  no  paste  be  allowed  to  drop  into  the 
fauces. 

Nitric  acid  is  best  applied  with  a  very  small  pledget  of  cotton  wound  on 
the  end  of  a  j)r()be,  as  may  the  satunited  solutions  of  the  other  caustics  ;  or 
crystals  of  chromic^  acid,  silver  nitrate,  or  chlorid  of  zinc  may  be  picke<l  up 
or  fused  on  the  end  of  a  probe. 

The  galva no-cautery  is  most  effectively  employed  by  ignipuncture,  using 
a  slender- pointed  electrode  (Fig.  r)()8),  which  is  thrust  into  the  tonsil  at  sev- 
eral different  places,  nither  than  burning  away  the  tonsil  in  toto. 

None  of  these  processes  is  to  be  n^commended,  however,  except  as  a 
substitute   for  the  knife  when   its  use  is  not  |H»rmitted. 

The  only  positively  satisfactory  and  effective  method  is  excision.     This 

*  [While  w>me  recurrence  is  possible,  that  ol)«erved  is  generally  due  to  the  growth  towarti 
the  free  nunlian  spare  of  adenoid  tissue  left  at  the  Ride«.  "Total  removal"  of  lymphoid  tis- 
sue, which  commonly  extends  into  the  Kustachian  tube,  is  neither  safely  }>osRible  nor  desirable; 
but  all  that  is  obstructive  or  likely  to  become  so  should  be  removed,  preferably  by  expression, 
since  this  destroys  tlie  smallest  amount  of  mucous  membrane. — Ed.] 
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may  l>e  clone  with  a  bistoury,  with  the  ton  81  llo  to  nit',  with  the  cold-wire  snare, 
or  with  the  i»;jdvanfw*imtery  wrastMjr. 

The  histfuiry  (►iiiiihiytf!  shniiitl  he  slightly  our ved  and  have  a  blunt  j>robe- 
pomf  to  prrveiit  tlie  woiniding  (»r  the  pillars  ot*  the  fauces  and  to  lessen  the 
dantr(^r  of  euttiri^  too  dei^|*ly.  Tfie  tonsil  is  reniove<I  by  grasping  it  with  a 
pair  of  fnrt*e|),s,  dra*^ij:in|!:  it  frfno  its  base,  and  eutting  off  the  disensed  portion. 
In  eases  of  Jiattened  or  lobulateil  tonsils  the  bistoury  is  a  very  praotiea!  instru- 
ment for  the  reinovah  es]K'eially  in  adiilis,  althoii<;h  in  many  eiises  the  writer 
gives  prelerenee  to  the  eold-wire  snare. 

In  ehihh^en  whei-e  the  tonsils  are  ibund  phi  nip  and  rounded  the  tonsil- 
h)tonie  of  Mathieii  or  ilaekenzie  is  very  8ervict^able,  although  in  these  case% 
als4>,  the  eold-wire  snare  is  preferal»le. 

In  the  use  of  tlie  tonsil lotonie  the  patient  is  seate«l  upright  and  the  licad 
lield  hy  tlie  assistant.  Tlie  tongue  is  defiressed  and  the  ring  (»f  the  instru- 
ment is  passed  from  behiw  over  the  tonsil  and  well  in  behind  it  (Fig.  684j. 


Fig.  68-4,— Dittgmm  sbowitig  the  uiethod  of  applying  the  MAckensdiJ  tonsUlotome  (ftfter  HoireU). 


The  assistant  presses  with  one  finger  on  the  out4?ide  of  the  neek  dirtK*tly 
over  the  tonsil,  foreing  it  inward  towanl  thi?  ftrneeSj  so  that  it  may  the  moi-e 
fully  enter  tlie  ring,  and  the  guillotine-knife  is  then  earried  through  the  tissue^ 
eutting  off  more  than  a  surfaee  slice. 

Beffux^  the  tonsils  are  exeised  tliey  should  be  thonaighly  libemted  from 
tiie  [Hilars  of  the  fauees  by  a  curved  blunt  instrument.  This  1  regard  as  au 
exeee*Hngly  valuable  prneedure,  as  the  tonsils  are  so  frerpiently  aclherent  to 
the  pillars  that  unless  lilieratei]  there  is  danger  of  eutting  tin'  enlarged  Idood- 
vefssels  of  the  piilai%  wiiieli,  if  wounded,  may  bleed  profusely  or  eause  the 
alarming  hemorrhages  that  oceasionally  follow  tonsil lutoniy  in  ailults.^ 

When  pjrtions  of  the  diseased  tonsil  escape  removal,  it  is  fiTiiuently 
necessary  to  fruish  the  operation  by  grasping  tViese  portions  witli  vulsellura 
foreeps  and  removing  them  with  the  eohl-wire  snare  or  bistoury. 

In  eases  when^  hemfirrhage  is  ap|>reliendi'd,  tlie  tonsil  is  best  removed  by 
means  of  the  er)ld-\vire  snare  or  galvautM-autery  fx^rascnir,  as  in  no  instance 
has  lienit*rrhage  of  any  considerable  extent  followed  tlie  ust*  of  the  e(jl<l  snare. 

The  remoA'al  of  the  tonsils  with  tlie  eold-wire  snarf^  or  the  galvano-eau- 
tery  snare  is  done  in  the  stmie  UKinner  as  the  removal  with  the  tonsillotome, 
exce[»t  that  the  tonsil  is  drawn  outward  with  a  pair  of  vulsellum  foreejvs 
passed  through  the  lor>[». 

IjUc  of  Paris  and  Fiirnham  of  Bustfin  Imve  devised  puneh-forceps  for 
the  removal  of  enlargeil  tonsils,  which  I  have  found  in  some  eases  service- 
able, particularly  in  removing  remnants  of  tonsils  that  have  escaped  excision. 
Bliss  employs  scissors  to  disset^t  away  tlie  entire  structure  and  Pynchon  does 
this  with  the  galvauo-eautery  kuiie. 

*  J.  Wright  eoUecteii  from  Uteris hj re  s-rnne  years  n^*i  31  oaj^ea  fif  blewlinf?  after  tonsil- 
loComy— 2  fatal ;   but  ttii»  was  out  of  a  total  of  probably  100|(HK>  opemlionK. 
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In  the  removal  with  the  galvanic  snare  allowance  should  be  made  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  loop  for  the  portion  of  the  tonsil  that  will  slough  away  as 
a  result  of  the  burning. 

In  case  of  hemorrhage  following  excision  of  the  tonsils  the  instrument 
always  at  hand  and  generally  the  most  serviceable  is  the  two  large  fingers 
of  the  hand  corresponding  to  the  side  on  which  the  operation  is  performed. 
The  fingers  are  thrust  into  the  tonsil,  with  the  thumb  pressing  firmly  on  the 
outside  of  the  neck.  The  writer  has  never  seen  a  tonsillar  hemorrhage  that 
could  not  be  controlled  in  this  manner.  In  all  ordinary  cases  the  pressure 
for  a  short  time  will  suffice  for  the  complete  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage ;  but 
if  there  is  a  tendency  to  recur,  pressure  can  be  exerted  in  the  same  manner 
by  Pendim's  instrument. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  tonsillotomy,  the  wounding  of  the  deep 
blood-vessels  of  the  fauces  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  such  alarming  hemor- 
rhages can  only  be  justified  or  excused  by  an  anomalous  distribution  of  the 
arteries,  which  ought  to  be  recognized  beforehand  by  palpation  or  by  their 
visible  pulsation  on  careful  inspection. 

Operations  on  the  I/ingnal  Tonsil. — When  the  enlargement  con- 
sists mostly  in  a  vascular  engorgement,  the  best  method  of  reduction  is  with 
the  curved  galvano-cautery  electrode  having  a  slender  point.  By  the  aid  of 
the  laryngeal  mirror  the  large  vessels  can  be  singled  out  and  destroyed  sepa- 
rately by  burning  deeply.  On  healing,  the  contraction  of  the  tissues  will 
cause  obliteration  of  the  intervening  engorgement.  For  this  purpose  caustic 
agents  are  also  used,  such  as  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  Vienna  paste. 
These,  however,  are  not  to  be  advocated,  as  the  use  of  them  is  painful  and 
unnecessary. 

Where  the  enlargement  consists  in  hypertrophy  of  the  interstitial  connec;- 
tive  tissue,  it  is  best  removed  by  excision.  When  the  mass  is  more  or  less 
rounded  and  projecting,  I  have  found  the  instrument  devised  by  myself  and 
termed  a  lingual  tonsillotome,  as  represented  in  Fig.  685,  exceedingly  ser- 


Fir..  685.— Dr.  Roe's  lingual  tonsillotome. 


viceablo.  Tho  lower  portion  of  the  ring  is  caught  under  the  lower  edge  of 
the  growth  hetwoon  it  and  the  epij^^lottis,  and  by  pressing  forward  and  down- 
ward the  mass  is  forced  through  the  opening,  when  the  blade  is  shoved  down 
and  the  whole  mass  severed,  leaving  a  smooth  surface. 
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In  cases  in  which  the  hypertrophies  are  in  the  form  of  little  lobules  scat- 
tered about  the  base  of  the  tongue,  I  have  for  a  considerable  time  used  the 
cold-wire  snare  having  a  curve<l  stem  to  pass  over  the  base  of  the  toneue^ 
But  a  small  portion  can,  as  a  rule,  be  removed  at  a  time,  consequently  a 
number  of  efforts  are  required  to  remove  the  entire  mass.  This  method  is, 
however,  exceedingly  satisfactory,  causes  little  pain,  and  bleeding  is  rarely 
encountered. 

In  the  removal  of  these  growths  it  is  important  to  adjust  the  instrument 
by  aid  of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  the  tongue  being  drawn  forward  by  the  patient, 
in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  epiglottis.  Every  portion  of  the  growth  should 
be  removed,  for  if  one  or  two  small  lobules  remain  behind,  the  irritation  pro- 
duced may  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  caused  by  the  whole  mass. 

EVACUATION  OF  FAUCIAL  AND  PHABTNaEAL  ABSCESS. 

Quinsy  or  peritonsillar  abscess  is  rarely  if  ever  a  suppuration  of  tonsil- 
tissue,  as  it  was  formerly  considered,  although  generally  the  result  of  phleg- 
monous inflammation  from  tonsillar  infection.  Scarification  of  the  tonsil 
itself  is  in  most  cases  as  needless,  therefore,  as  in  retro-pharyngeal  abscess. 
Fluctuation  is  to  be  sought  by  palpation,  aided,  if  possible,  by  simultaneous 
ocular  inspection,  and  incision  should  be  made  as  soon  as  pus  is  detected  or  is 
clearly  unavoidable.  Harrison  Allen  probed  carefully  each  tonsillar  follicle, 
seeking  a  boggy  point,  and  could  often  thus  find  and  evacuate  the  first  drops 
of  pus,  to  the  great  shortening  of  the  affection.  The  relief  to  the  patient  may 
be  great  even  before  pus  is  formed,  while  with  the  evacuation  of  the  abscess 
most  of  the  pain  and  distress  of  the  condition  is  at  an  end.  The  thin  region 
of  pointing  may  perhaps  be  better  recognized  by  touch  than  by  sight,  and 
pulsation  is  to  be  felt  for,  both  as  to  its  indication  of  the  proximity  of  large 
arteries  and  because  an  aneurysm  might  be  opened  by  mistake.  The  incision 
should  be  free,  usually  in  or  just  inside  of  the  anterior  half-arch  above  the 
tonsil,  entering  the  blade  nearly  half  an  inch  and  cutting  horizontally  in 
toward  the  median  line ;  and  vigorous  use  of  the  probe  may  be  needed  to 
fully  enter  and  empty  the  flabby  sac.  Hot  syringing  with  mild  disinfecting 
solutions  is  usualy  advisable. 

In  the  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  it  is  easier  to  evacuate  the  cavity ;  and 
lest  it  should  deluge  the  air-passages  and  perhaps  be  drawn  into  the  lungs, 
some  open  at  its  upper  rather  than  at  its  most  dependent  portion.  In  these 
cxises  the  possibility  of  extrinsic  origin  in  adjacent  lymph-gland,  mastoid  or 
'  vertebral  suppuration  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  search  should  be  duly  made 
for  any  such  condition.  Where  the  retro-pharyngeal  pointing  is  merely  acci- 
dental and  external  operative  intervention  is  needful,  it  may  be  better  to 
drain  outward  without  pharyngeal  opening.  In  any  of  #these  cases  the  danger 
of  wounding  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  is  much  greater  than  in 
tonsillotomy. 

UVULOTOMY. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  uvula  is  cut  away  because  it  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  irritation  which  in  reality  originates  from  diseased  conditions 
of  other  parts,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  which  is 
so  often  abused  for  fancied  sins  as  the  uvula. 

It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  the  uvula  requires  shortening,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  variety  of  instruments  have  been  devised.;  .fene^nted 
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instruments  similar  to  the  tonsillotome,  curved  scissors  with  the  ends  coming 
together  first  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping  away,  and  others  having  a  pair  of 
claws  to  seize  the  cut  portion  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  larynx.  Some 
advise  the  use  of  the  snare,  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of  hemorrhage, 
which  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  occurs. 

The  simplest  and,  as  I  consider,  the  best  method  of  removing  the  elon- 
gated portion  of  the  uvula  is  to  grasp  the  end  with  a  pair  of  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  pulling  it  gently  forward,  and  with  a  pair  of  grape-vine  scissors  cut 
it  on  the  slant  so  that  the  cut  surface  looks  backwawi.  This  is  important 
for  two  reasons,  first,  it  prevents  food  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  cut 
surface,  and  it  directs  the  mucus  or  fluids  from  the  nasal  space  forward  upon 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  thereby  preventing  it  from  falling  into  the  larj-nx. 

In  cutting  the  uvula  particular  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  cut  it  too 
short,  allowance  always  being  made  for  considerable  contraction  after  healing 
to  prevent  its  becoming  shorter  than  its  normal  dimensions. 

After  uvulotomy  some  cases  of  hemorrhages  have  been  reported.  Morgan 
collected  a  number  of  such  cases  scattered  through  medical  literature,  and 
devised  a  clamp  which  can  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  cut  portion.  This 
the  writer  has  found  in  some  cases  exceedingly  serviceable. 

INTBALABYNGEAL  OPERATIONS. 

Papillomata  and  polypoid  growths  of  the  larynx  are  best  removed  by 
means  of  forceps,  such  as  Mackenzie's  (Fig.  686),  guillotine,  such  as  Stoerk's, 


Fifj.  68<>.— The  Mackenzie  lateral  foroejw*  in  use  to  bile  off  a  polyp  of  the  right  ventricle. 

or  n)n^r(.urs,  such  as  Krause's.    The  choice  of  instrument  depends  much  upon 
the  form  and  seat  of  the  growth  and  the  facility  of  the  operator. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  is  often  a  closely  similar  procedure,  both 


Iml*    iriiidt'  lieiiire   iutrnkiryiigt^al  o{>onuioiis  arc   iHiilertaken,  since  dangerous 
tlyspnea  or  urtual  siiffucution  niig'ht  at  any  time  mipervi-nts* 

Lurvnt^^eal  ^tenf^sis  can  nftr-n  he  dilatrnl  fn>m  the  niontli  Ijy  tlie  piissaj^e  of 
a  suitable  eatlieter,  Kv  ilivuJsinn   with  instruments  like  the  aiitliur's  dilator 


Fio.  6fi7<— Rf>e\  lurytifftnl  dilntDr 


(FifT.  f^J^T),  or  hv  cuttin^i  and  dilatintr,  *'t>r  wliieh  many  instniments  have 
ijeen  devise*L     (Fnr  Intuliatian  hy  OT)wyer\^  method,  see  page  102J>.) 

EXTERNAL  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LOWER  AIR  PASSAGES, 

Tracheotomy,  Thyrotomy,  atid  Pharyngotomy. — Extemnl  open- 
ing of  the  air-passages  may  ht*  reipiirod  fi»r  a  number  uf  eonditions,  eliief  among 
whieh  is  the  prevention  of  sutfoeation  by  foreitrn  body,  false  membrane,  edema, 
abihictor  paralysis,  or  neoplasm.  As  a  provision  ajatiinst  the  entry  of  biocxl 
intfi  the  luntrs,  it  may  be  tlone  preliminary  to  (ijK'rations  not  otherwise  recpiir- 
ing  it;  and  its  previous  perfnrmanee  when  the  larynx  is  to  he  removed 
divides  tlie  shock  of  that  operation  an<l  aufhors  the  trachea  to  tfie  external 
wound  in  a  w^av  tliat  avoids  nmie  of  the  eomjrlications  of  the  after-treatment. 
The  need  for  it  mav  be  so  sodden  that  little  prejtaration  is  possihle,  and  use 
must  he  maile  of  whatever  instruments  are  at  hand— even  a  penknife  having 

*The  multiplicity  nf  cfin'fully-d^ijjneil  infitnimeutw  for  owration  witliifi  i he  larynx  are 
evirleni'e  uf  hnw  much  may  be  atlemprefl  in  thin  diffit  uH  field  hy  the  expert  tttryiipolf^pjjst. 
Yet  eVL*n  if  it  were  possible  here  la  refer  in  ihtaii  to  these  prf>et'durt"ji,  no  wriitcn  defii?rjption 
could  Tiialerifdly  uid  tlu^  prarjitioner  in  aeqiiirini;  lti«  dexterity  tiy  which  success  ha«  tjeen 
arhievetl     For  detail  lis  to  the  reitvnval  of  forei^i  bodies,  see  pdge  1133. 
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been  successfully  employed  in  an  emergency.  Morell  Mackenzie  carried  an 
emergency  cannula,  the  split  obturator  of  which  contained  a  sterile  knife 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

Where  extreme  limitation  of  time  exists,  penetration  of  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  is  usually  indicated,  for  this  structure  is  almost  subcutaneous  and 
generally  devoid  of  vessels  likely  to  cause  troublesome  hemorrhage.  Addi- 
tional space  may  be  gained,  if  required,  by  cutting  upward  into  the  thyroid 
or  downward  through  the  cricoid;  but  without  this  a  sufficient  respiratory 
opening  can  be  gained  for  the  emergency,  and  more  extensive  operation  in 
this  region  is  at  great  risk  of  permanently  impairing  the  voice. 

Tracheotomy  is  generally  to  be  preferred  if  a  persistent  opening  and  the 
wearing  of  a  cannula  is  called  for ;  and  the  opening  may  be  made  high  or  low, 
as  the  conditions  of  the  case  dictate.  The  presence  of  the  thyroid  gland  and 
its  vessels  generally  complicates  the  matter,  and  the  fatness  of  the  neck  in- 
creases the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
tube,  especially  if  the  opening  is  low 
down,  where  the  trachea  is  deeper 
and  remains  of  the  thymus  gland 
are  present  in  the  very  young.  Yet 
the  low  operation  is  generally  pre- 
ferred because  the  space  above  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  is  small ; 
and  it  is  a  decided  complication  to 
have  to  secure  this  structure  \\\i\\ 
double  ligatures  and  divide  it  to 
make  room  (Fig.  688).  The  isth- 
mus generally  covers  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  tracheal  rings, 
and  a  process  may  extend  up  to 
the  hyoid.  The  simplest  method 
of  hasty  tracheotomy  is  that  of 
Durham,  who  lightly  grasps  the 
trachea  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  pressed  down  until  both  ca- 
rotids are  felt,  and  then  dis.'^^ts 
down  upon  it  as  it  presses  forward 
into  the  wound.  The  veins,  en- 
gorged by  the  impeded  respiration, 
are  generally  easily  seen  and  pressed 
aside,  and  the  trachea  is  quickly 
laid  bare  and  opened,  either  directly 
or  after  fixing  and  lifting  it  with  a 
tenaculum.  By  Bose's  method  the 
median  skin-incision  is  crossed  by 
another  at  the  level  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  laying  tins  bare,  and  the 
undivided  structures  in  front  of  the  trachea  are  peeled  down  sufficiently  to 
give  access  to  it.  As  it  is  important  to  incise  the  trachea  in  the  median 
line,  groat  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  patient's  neck  and  trunk  straight, 
with  the  head  drawn  back  over  a  rolling-pin  or  other  firm  support  and 
immovably  held  there.  In  case  of  foreign  body  a  retractor  similar  to  a  nasal 
speculiini  may  be  used  to  hold  the  trachea  open,  or  a  suture  may  be  passed 
through  each  side  of  the  tracheal  wound  and  drawn  upon  whenever  cough- 
ing promises  to  expel  the  obstructing  object.     Such  threads  are  a  very  great 


Fio.  6«M.— The  trachefl,  larynx,  and  hyold  region, 
with  the  divided  thyroid  glana  and  th 


veins  adja 
einntyiniB! 
cava  and  receiving  the  median  (J/)  and  inferior  (/,  / 


cent:  the  innominates  are  Hhown  emntving  into 


[ha- 
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thyroid  vein.^:  the  superior  {n,  $)  an<l  middle  {m,m) 
thyroid  veins  empty  into  the  jugular  (Farahoeuf). 
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aid  in  placing  the  cannula  in  position  at  the  first,  and  still  more  if  it  is  to 
be  replaced  later  after  withdrawal  for  any  cause ;  so  Bosworth  advises  them 
as  a  rule.  A  portion  of  one  or  more  rings  may  be  resected  in  order  to  secure 
a  gaping  wound,  and  the  margin  of  the  tracheal  and  cutaneous  w^ound  on 
each  side  can  be  stitched  together  and  a  tube  thus  dispensed  with. 

Usually  the  operation  can  be  performed  with  deliberate  division  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  the  overlying  tissues  upon  a  grooved  director,  with  all  pos- 
sible blunt  dissecting,  until  the  trachea  is  bared  at  the  desired  point  and  all 
bleeding  vessels  secured  by  compression  or  ligation.  Then  with  a  tenaculum 
a  firm  and  central  hold  of  the  trachea  is  secured  and  the  knife-point  entered 
and  the  needful  incision  made  upward  and  rather  from  within  outward. 
Turning  the  knife-blade  will  separate  the  lips  of  the  wound,  while  the  finger- 
tip above  will  hold  wide  the  external  wound  and  prevent  blood  from  being 
drawn  in  with  the  first  deep  gasping  inspiration.  The  cannula  may  now  be 
slipped  in  along  the  finger,  and  its  obturator,  if  used,  promptly  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  it  is  in  the  trachea.  The  tube  is  then  secured  in  place  by  tying  the 
tapes  attached  to  its  neck-plate  around  the  patient's  neck  ;  and  the  external 
wound,  if  large,  may  be  narro^ved  or  closed  around  the  tube  by  sutures. 

General  anesthesia  is  often  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  patient  is  sufficiently 
narcotized  by  the  semi-asphyxiation.  Chloroform  is  generally  preferred  be- 
cause less  irritating  to  the  air-passages  and  less  liable  to  cause  vomiting,  with 
its  dangers.  Much  care  must  be  given  to  secure  due  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  air  entering  by  this  shortened  route,  for  fear  of  pneumonia,  which  may 
supervene  from  this,  as  from  inspired  blood,  and  may  rob  the  operation  of 
its  life-saving  value.  [Steam-soaked  air  may  be  needless  or  even  harmful,  but 
the  room  should  be  warm  and  certainly  not  too  dr}\]  Artificial  respiration 
may  be  required  to  start  breathing  [or  to  continue  it  if  it  should  be  interrupted 
after  the  first  free  inspiration,  as  will  occasionally  happen,  as  if  from  shock, 
on  the  free  entrance  of  air]  ;  and  the  patient  may  need  judicious  stimulation 
for  hours  or  days  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  the  profound  carbonic-acid 
poisoning  which  has  taken  place  during  the  apnea.  The  inner  tube  must  be 
removed  and  cleansed  whenever  impeded  by  mucus  or  false  membrane,  and 
a  feather  may  be  passed  through  the  cannula  and  down  into  the  bronchi  to 
remove  collections  and  to  stimulate  cough. 

The  operation  may  be  exceedingly  simple  and  easy,  or  may  be,  as  charac- 
terized by  Billroth,  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery.  Three  or  four 
assistants  are  desirable,  each  of  whom  must  give  full  attention  to  his  own 
duty,  although  it  be  the  simple  part  of  maintaining  the  head  and  neck  in 
exact  position.  Full  illumination,  best  secured  by  the  concave  forehead- 
reflector,  is  essential  to  the  most  skilful  work.  There  must  be  no  flurry  or 
clumsiness  at  the  crucial  moment  of  introducing  the  tube,  for  many  an  oper- 
ation has  failed  at  this  point — serious  damage  being  done  to  the  tissues, 
bleeding  reawakened,  or  false  membrane  pressed  down  and  impacted.  The 
TroUvSseau  double  tube  with  its  quadrant-curve  is  theoretically  inferior  to 
the  more  right-angled  and  adjustable  tube  of  Durham ;  but  it  is  the  one 
most  often  employed  by  Americans.  A  well-made  soft-rubber  tube  can  have 
ample  lumen  and  be  much  more  comfortable  to  the  patient  and  less  likely  to 
cause  sloughing  from  pressure.  Fenestrated  tubes  may  permit  and  even  cause 
ingrowth  of  granulations,  with  troublesome  resulting  erosion ;  while  such 
construction  is  needless  since  enough  air  generally  passes  around  the  cannula 
to  furnish  sufficient  breath  for  phonation.   Where  bleeding  is  to  be  especially 

guarded  against,  Trendelenburg's  or  Grerster^s  dilatable  tube  may  be  used  ; 
ut  a  tight-fitting  single  tube  can  serve  the  same  temporary  purpose,  and 
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give  place  to  one  of  better  size  at  the  close  of  the  operation.  Four  sizes  of 
tubes  should  be  available,  having  an  external  diameter  of  ten,  nine,  seven, 
and  five  millimeters  respectively. 

The  removal  of  the  tracheotomy-tube  after  its  purpose  has  been  served 
may  prove  quite  a  troublesome  matter,  for  the  patient  may  have  such  severe 
dyspnea  as  to  compel  its  reintroduction,  and  this  may  be  difficult  or  even 
impossible  through  the  narrowed  wound,  necessitating  enlargement  of  it  or 
resort  to  intubation.  As  the  trouble  may  be  largely  hysterical,  there  is  room 
for  much  tact  in  forestalling  or  overcoming  it;  and  careful  laryngoscopic 
examination  should  be  made,  if  possible,  before  this  removal  is  attempted, 
to  make  sure  that  the  parts  are  in  condition  to  resume  their  function. 

Thyrotomy  ^  or  laryngo-fissure,  often  with  preliminary  tracheotomy,  may 
be  needed  for  the  extirpation  of  broad-based  growths  or  for  foreign  bodies 
impossible  of  removal  by  intralaryngeal  methods.  The  cutaneous  incision  is 
to  be  made  as  for  a  high  tracheotomy,  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  cricoid 
ring ;  the  rostrum  of  the  thyroid  is  laid  bare  and  divided  centrally  by  grad- 
ually deepening  cuts  or  by  sawing  if  calcified.  The  mucous  membrane 
should  be  exposed  and  all  structures  external  to  it  divided  and  bleeding 
controlled  before  it  is  incised  and  the  larynx  opened,  for  very  troublesome 
cough  will  be  excited.  The  larynx-cavity  should  be  entered  from  below 
under  good  illumination  with  the  forehead -mirror,  so  that  the  vocal  cords 
shall  be  seen  and  injury  of  them  avoided.  The  purpose  of  the  openition  in 
extirpation  of  a  growth  or  other  step  is  to  be  then  carried  out  after  careful 
orientation,  and  the  parts  are  brought  together  with  all  possible  accuracy 
with  silkworm-gut  sutures,  the  skin-wound  being  separately  stitched.  The 
voice  may  be  lost  or  permanently  impaired  by  the  operation,  or  not  regained, 
as  it  sometimes  might  be,  after  consummate  intralaryngeal  >vork ;  yet  if  this 
latter  is  impracticable,  the  procedure  is  fully  justified. 

Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  may  be  needed  to  gain  free  access  to  the  supra- 
glottic  space  or  the  entrance  of  the  esophagus,  and  the  opening  may  be  made 
immediately  below  the  hyoid  bone  or  just  above  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
incision  is  made  at  the  chosen  level  and  from  one  sterno-mastoid  to  the  other, 
and  carried  down  through  the  muscles  until  the  thvro-hyoid  membrane  is 
freely  exposed.  This  is  entered  laterally,  and  the  epiglottis  brought  to  view 
and  drawn  out  of  the  woinid  after  sufficient  enlargement,  when  the  region 
should  be  open  to  free  access.  If  found  requisite,  the  incision  can  Ik*  «irrie<l 
down  along  the  sterno-ma.stoid  as  a  lateral  pharyngotomy  or  esophagotomy. 
( Treat  fear  was  at  one  time  entertained  as  to  any  injury  or  removal  of  the 
epiglottis  ;  hut  numberless  cut-throat  injuries  have  demonstrated  that  it  may 
be  lost  by  injury  as  by  dist»ase  with  little  serious  residt.  Yet  feeding  should 
be  by  tube  (see  page  1032)  or  by  rectum  for  several  days  after  this  operation. 

Extirpation  and  Resection  of  the  I^aiynx.— Malignant  gro^vths 
of  the  larynx  rarely  admit  of  thorough  extirpation  by  endo-laryngeal  methods, 
and  as  a  speedily  fatal  result  with  great  sufficing  is  the  only  natural  outlook, 
severe  ojKnnitive  measures  are  justified  in  their  removal.  [When  very  limited, 
it  may  be  feasible  by  laryngo-fissure  to  extirpate  the  growth  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  structure  and  the  voice  ;  but  partial  or  total  excision  is  generallv 
needi'ul  if  thoroughness  is  to  l)o  secured.  This  last  is  a  serious  measure, 
demanding  much  surgical  skill  and  resource,  which  is  often  best  done  by  the 

'  [The  fm  ilc  laryngoscopic  operator  will  employ  it  more  rarely  than  one  l«w  expert,  and 
seems  a  little  apt  to  decry  it  as  needless  and  unduly  risking  the  voice;  but  skilfully  done  it 
ought  to  entail  only  legitimate  risks,  due  rather  to  the  condition  calling  for  it  than  to  the 
of>er:iti()n   it«elf. — Ed.] 
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general  surgeon  rather  tfjaii  the  laryiigulugiist  (nee  page  lllil) ;  yet  nifiiiv  are 
better  convernant  witli  tlieir  ctises  tliuu  another  can  (jniekly  beeonie,  ami  suf- 
ficiently %'er8ed  in  <>jierative  teehnic  to  make  it  well  that  they  slionl<l  direct 
if  luA  |iertorni  the  uperatioiK] 

Privlimiimry  triieiiei»t<Moy  is  generally  advisahle,  and  the  patient  may  be 
allowtd  ti>  reciiver  fully  ami  lierume  lial^ituated  to  the  change  het'ore  the 
graver  intervention  ;  althongli  as  performed  by  Perier  and  by  Keen  traeheot- 
omy  is  not  ji  rev  ion  sly  done,  ^llic  larynx  ami  upper  portion  of  the  trachea 
are  sufficiently  bared  after  free  median  incrsiuu  and  tlie  grooved  director 
passed  hehinti  the  trachea,  through  the  front  of  whieli  a  strong  .suture  is 
passed  just  below  tlie  jioint  selet*ted  as  the  hover  limit  of  the  excision. 
Traction  ujion  this  thread  holds  the  traeliea  iorward  while  it  is  cut  across, 
ami  then  draws  it  out  of  the  wound  ;  ami  a  tightly  fitting  curved  cannula  is 
inserteil  and  secured  by  tying  the  suture  to  a  cleat  ujxjn  it  (Fig.  689),  The 
anesthetic  is  transferred  to  this  oldening,  while  the  larynx  is  lifted  by  a 
teuaculum  and  disseetetl  up  free  from  tlie  esophagus  and  its  upper  attach- 
ments, and  the  excision  completed  according  to  the  special  re*juirements  of 
the  case.     The  traeliea  is  stitched  ulK>ve  the  sternal  notch  into  the  wound, 


^^^ 


Flo.  6S9.— ExUriwtton  of  the  larvnx  by  Pi'Ticr's  nu'ilidfl.    Thp  severed  trachea  fs  plugged  wilh  n  Ught 
carmnlii,  una  the  luryjix  lb  liaed  tLii\\  dki^cted  Tr^e  from  below, 

which  ts  completely  closed  elsewhere  if  possible,  the  cannula  being  retained 
or  nf*t  as  the  case  seems  to  require.  An  artificial  larvnx  m:*y  he  later  em- 
phjyed,  although  some  patients  have  been  able  to  talk  without  it. 

Partial  resection — €.  7.,  excision  of  one  side  (d'  the  larynx,  is  regarded  as 
a  nuieh  less  grave  proecdnre,  wliieh  Bosworth  advises  as  a  first  step  after 
exploration  hy  laryngo-tlssure,  and  if  the  growth  appears  limited  to  that  side; 
while  J.  N.  Mackenzie  urges  that  the  extirpation  should  be  as  total  as  of  the 
breast,  and  should  include  all  suspicious  neighhoriug  lymphatics. 

In  all  these  ojieratious  placing  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg  position 
may  facilitate  the  procedure  and  greatly  nnluco  its  risks.  SluK'k  is  to  be  met 
by  fidl  einplnyment  of  injection  or  transfusiou  of  warm  neutral  salt-solution; 
and  in  case  of  carbonic-acid  iiitoxit*ation,  siuMiltaneous  venesection  with  free 
bleeding  has  been  cmployeil  with  apparent  advantage. 
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Abducenb  nerve,  i>ar&lyci8  of, 
511,  513 
paralysis,  511 
spasm,  511 
Abduction,  157,  497,  508 
associated,  503 
relation  of  adduction  to,  157 
Abductors  of  larynx,  paralysis 
of,  11G7 
of  vocal  cords,  paralysis  of, 
1167 
Aberration,  107,  lOB,  280 
in  skiascopy,  206  ' 
spherical,  88,  96 
Ablepharia,  241 

Abscess,  chronic  encysted  ton- 
sillar, 935 
epidural,  from  tympanic  in- 
flammation,    756.       See 
Pachymeningitis  externa. 
extradural,    from    tympanic 
inflammation,   756.     See 
Pachymeningitis  externa. 
intradural,  758 
of  auricle,  655,  693 

treatment,  693 
of  brain,  511 
from  ear  disease,  761.     See 
Brain^scess. 
of  conjunctiva,  298 
of  cornea,  313 
of  eyelids,  242,  546 
of  lachrymal  nac,  265,  267 
of  nasal  septum,  899,  1116 
dia^osis,  901 
etiology,  900 
evacuation  of,  1198 
prognosis,  801 
symptoms,  900 
treatment,  901 
of  nasal  wing,  901 
of  orbit,  526,  528 

operation  for,  599 
of  sclera,  330 
of  turbinal  body,  evacuation 

of,  1198 
pharyngeal,    evacuation    of, 

1207 
post-aural,  750 
prelachrymal,  268 
subdural,  from  tympanic  in- 
flammation, 758 
Absence  of  nose,  operation  for, 

1184 
Abstraction  of  blood  in  acute 

otitis  media,  721 
Accessory  sinuses  of  nose,  anat- 
omy of,  966 
diseases  of,  966 
optic-nerve    lesions    from 
affections  of,  454 
Accommodation,  94,  184, 155 
amplitude  of,  136,  155 
in  emmetropia,  136 


Accommodation,  amplitude  of, 
in  hyperopia,  137 
in  myopia,  137 
effect  of,  on  pupillary  contrac- 
tion, 148 
Helmholtz's  theory  of,  134 
involuntary,  216 
mechanism  of,  95 
paralysis  of,    from  ptomain- 

poisoning,  465 
range  of,  136 
region  of,  155 

relation  of,  to  refractive  oph- 
thalmoscopy, 200 
relations  of  age  to,  138 
relative,  137,  155 
relaxed,  213 
spasm  of,  213,  216 
t«)ne  of,  184 

Tsch  em  lug's  theory  of,  135 
voluntary,  216 
A.  C.  E.  mixture,  542 
Acetanilid  in  chronic  suppura- 
tion of  middle  ear,  689 
in  laryngeal  tuberculosis,1048 
Acetic  acid    in    chronic   naso- 
pharyngitis, 952 
Achromatopsia,  457 
Acoin,  543 
Aconite.  459 
in  acute  pharyngitis.  940 
in  acute  rhinitis,  893 
in     laryngeal     tubejrculosis, 

1048 
tincture  in  acute  otitis  media, 
720 
in   neuralgia  of  pharynx, 
1153 
Aconitia  in  acute  naso-pharyn- 

gitis,  948 
Acoumeter,  668 
Acoustic  crest,  618 
hysteria,  symptoms,  776 
nerve,  atrophy  of,  769 
degeneration  of,  769 
diseases  of,  pathology,  769 
origin  and  distribution  of, 
621 
neurasthenia,  symptoms,  776 
treatment,  781 
Acromegaly,  4i38 
Actual  cautery,  252 
application  of,  567 
in  corneal  ulcers,  315 
Acuity  of  vision  of  peripheral 

parts  of  retina,  168 
Acute  affections  of  larynx  and 
trachea,  985 
of  nose,  891 

of  tympanic  .cavity,  715 
catarrhal  laryngitii^  966w  See 

LaryngiHt, 
catarrhal    phtarr 
SeePkirpifi 


Acute  catarrhal  tracheitis,  996 
circumtonsillar       inflamma- 
tion, 925 
croupous  tonsillitis,  925 
edematous  laryngitis,  988 
lacunar  tonsillitis,  922.    See 

Tonsillitis. 
mastoiditis  interna,  749 
myringitis,  713 
naso-pharyngitis,  947 
otitis  media.   See  Otitis  media, 
parenchymatous     tonsillitis, 

923.     See  Tonsillitis. 
perichondritis  of  larynx,  995 

of  septum,  899 
phlegmonous  laryngitis,  988 
post-nasal  catarrh,  947 
purulent     inflammation     of 

middle  ear,  660 
rhinitis,  891.    See  Rhinitis. 
sinusitis,  969,  972 
supraglottic  laryngitis,  986 
tonsillar  inflammations,  922 
ulcerative     tonsillitis,     927. 

See  Tonsillitis. 
uvulitis,  937 
Adam's  apple,  816 
Adams's  nasal  truss,  1122 
operation   for  deviated   sep- 
tum, 917 
operation  for  shortening  lid- 
border,  551 
septum  forceps,  1192 
Addison's  disease,  330 
Adduction,  157,  497,  508 
associated,  503 
relation  of  abduction  to,  157 
Adenoid  growths,  removal  of, 
1202 
hypertrophy,  etiology,  850 

examination  for,  867 
vegetations,    952. 
otitis  media  from,  718 
Adenoma  of  caruncle,  304 
of  ciliary  body,  490 
of  eyelids,  248 
of  lachrymal  gland,  263 
of  larynx,  1108 
of  nose,  1085 
of  oro-pharynx,  1096 
of  trachea,  1115 
Aditns  ad  antrum,  628 
Adrenalin,  544 
Advancement,  590 
accidents  and  complicationB, 

594 
of  capsule,  594 
to  correct  &alty  strabiBiniis 
operations,  590 
After-brain,  19 
AftMi-cfttunet,  388 
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Agnew's  bident,  367 
Air,  index  of  refraction  of,  92 
Air-conduction,  testing  of,  669 
Air-passages,  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of,  844 
croupous    inflammation     of, 

848 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of, 

848 
diseases  of,  symptomatology, 

851 
examination  of,  855 
leprosy  of,  1066 
lupus  of,  1057.    See  Lupva, 
opei*ations  upon,  1180 
physiology  of,  835 
syphilis  of,  1067 
upper,  affections  of,  prognosis, 
889 
anatomy,  844 

diseases  of,  general   thera- 
peusis  of,  874 
local  treatment,  881 
gouty  affections  of,  general 

therapeusis,  875 
neoplasms  of,  1075 
neurosis  of,  1140 
rheumatic    conditions    of, 
treatment,  874 
Ala  nasi,  abscess  of,  901 
retractor  for,  860 
of  thyroid  cartilage,  816 
Alse  nasi,  collapse  of,  operation 
for,  1183 
expansion  of,  operation  for, 

1183 
restoration    of  defects   of, 
1187 
Albinism,  351,  469,  520 
Albolene  in  empyema  of  maxil- 
lary sinus,  972 
Albuminuria,  390,  391,  416,  458 
Albuminuric  retinitis,  416.  See 

Retinitis,  albuminuric. 
Alcohol,  441,  448,  459 
as  an  antiseptic,  540,  541 
in  aspiTjjillus  of  ear,  686 
in  diphtheria,  i)94,  1020 
in      laryngeal      tuberculosis, 

104H 
sprays,  882 
Alcohol-aniblyopia,  460 
Allantiasis,  465 
Aluui  in  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  909 
in  epistaxis.  JK):j 
spray  in    laryngeal    tubercu- 
losis, 1050 
Amaeriiic  cells,  74 
Amaurosis,  472.     See  also  Am- 
blyopia. 
from   quinin,  463 
partialis  fiigax,  483 
traumatie,  ',W0 
Amblyopia,  457,  472.    See  also 
Amniirofds. 
congenital,  457 
exanopsia,  457,  504 
from  abuse  of  drugs,  459 
from   lead.  462 
from  loss  of  bloo<l,  459 
glycosuric,  458 
hysterical,  4W,  485 
malaria).  459 
of  the  visual  field,  470 
pretended,  466 
reflex,  458 


Amblyopia,  toxic,  441,  448, 460, 
477 
etiology  and  pathology,  460 
treatment,  462 
traumatic,  360,  364 
uremic,  458 
American  catarrh,  948 
Ametrometer,  207 
Ametropia,  212 
axial,  lengthening  or  short- 
ening of  eye  in,  178,  201 
frequency  of,  213 
Ammonia     in     catarrhal     tra- 
cheitis, 997 
in  laryngismus  stridulus,  995 
Ammonium  chlorid  in  chronic 

laryngitis.  1004 
Ammonol  in  acute  uaso-pharyn- 

gitis,  948 

Amplitude  of  sound-waves,  635 

Amyl   nitrite  in  embolism  of 

central     retinal    artery, 

408 

in   laryngismus   stridulus, 

995 
in    subglottic     laryngitis, 
988 
Amyloid  degeneration  of   lar- 
ynx, 1108 
disease  of  coi^junctiva,  296 
Amyotrophic  lateral   sclerosis, 

477 
Anagnostakis-Hotz      operation 

for  entropion,  549 
Anemia,  149,246,339,352,372, 
399,  400,  421 
of  labyrinth,  etiology,  770 
pathology,  766 
symptoms,  774 
treatment,  780 
Anesthesia,  local,  542 
general,  542 
nasal,  1143 
of  larynx,  1154 
of  pharynx,  1151 
Aneurism,  151,  406 
of  central  artery  of  retina, 
410 
Angioid  streaks  in  retina,  427 
Angioma  of  auricle,  696 
operation  for,  783 
of  choroid,  493 
of  drumhead,  714 
of  eyelids,  248 
of  iris,  4H9 
of  larynx,  1108 
of  nose,  removal  of,  1197 
of  orbit.  531 
Angle  alpha,  !Hi.  128,  129 
beta,  9(> 

gamma,  96.  128,  12<) 
of  incidence,  104,  105,  106 
of  refraction,  104,  105,  106 
of  strabismus,  505 
visual,  1:J8,  1.39 
Angled   knives    for    intratym- 

panic  operation.s,  790 
Aniridia,  'i'W 

traumatic,  362 
Anisocoria,  150 
Anisometropia,  231 
correction  of,  232 
Ankyloblephanni,  256,  563 

congenital,  241 
Ankylosis     of     foot-plate     of 
stapes  with  oval  window, 
660 


Ankylosis,  stirrup-,  660 
Annulns  tympanicus,  622 
Anomalies      of     ear-secretion, 

treatment,  (JM 
Anoph  thai  mas,  455,  523 
Anosmia,  1140 
in  disease  of   up|>er  air-pas- 
sages, 852 
prognosis,  1141 
treatment,  1141 
Anterior    chamber,    anomalies 
of,  343 
development  of,  27 
foreign  IxMiics  in,  344 
irrigation  of,  after  cataract- 
extraction,  394 
nasal  aperture,  832 
pillar  of  fauces,  HI 4 
Anthrax  pustule  of  the  eyelids, 

242 
Antipyrin,  449,  460 
in  acute  rhinitis,  893 
in  acute  tonsillitis,  925 
in  diphtheria.  1029 
in  epistaxis,  903 
in    sarcopia   of   soft    palate, 
1099 
Antisepsis    in    ocular  surgery, 

539.  MO.  541,  574 
Antiseptics  used  in  ophthalmic 

work,  540,  541 
Antitragicus  muscle,  636 
Antitoxic  unit,  1025 
Antitoxin,  diphtheria,  dose  of, 
1024 
iqjurious  effects  of.  1023 
preparation  of,  1020 
site  of  iivjection,  1025 
testing  of,  1025 
in  diphtheria,  995,  1020 
in  diphtheria  of  conjunctiva, 

286 
in  membranous  rhinitis,  898 
Antitoxin-syringe,  1025,  1026 
Antrum,  function  of,  639 
irregularities     of     formation 

of,  793 
malignant  neoplasms  of,  1090 
maxillary.        See      Maxillary 

antrum. 
of  Highniore,  abscess  of,  438 
anatomy,  96*> 
empyema  of,  968 
of  mastoid.  632 
opening  of,  793 
operation,  793 
sarcoma  of,  1090 
Aortic  insufliciency,  149 
Aphagia,  853 
Aphakia.  343,  390 
congenital,  3i^7 
value     of     oiditlialmometrr 
in.  198 
Aphakial  hyi>eropia,  215 
Aphonia,  hysterical,  1170 
in      laryngeal     tuberculosis, 

10.3JJ 
in  nodular  laryngitis.  1005 
spastica,  1158 
Aphthongia  laryngea,  1158 
Aprosexia  from  nasal  obstruc- 
tion. 8r.2 
in    condensing     mastoiditis, 

752 
in  lymphoid  hypertrophy  in 
pharynx,  955 
Apsithyria,  1167 
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Aqua  calcis  in  diphtheria,  994 
chlorini,  280,  282,   285,  293, 
540 
intraocular,   injections   of, 
399 
Aqueduct,  vestibular,  623 

of  Sylvius,  19,  96 
Aqueous  humor,  85,  87,  89 

index  of  refraction  of,  89, 
92 
Aquocapsulitis.      See   Keratitis 

punctata. 
Arachnitis     from     ear-disease, 

operation  for,  801,  803 
Arachnoid     sheath     of     optic 

nerve,  79 
Arcus  senilis,  50,  326 

senilis  lentis,  389 
Area  Martegiani,  83* 

olfactory,  807 
Argamblyopia,  457 
Argyll-Robertson        symptom, 
149,  160 
reversed,  150 
Argyll-Robertson's      operation 

for  senile  ectropion,  531 
Argyria,  conjunctival,  304 
Argyrosis.  304 
Aristol,  252 

in  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 
in  chronic  myringitis,  714 
in  eczema  of  auricle,  693 
Id  inflammation  of  auditory 

canal,  705 
in  injuries  of  drumhca<l,  713 
in     laryngeal      tuberculosis, 

1050,  1051,  1052 
in  polypi  of  auditory  canal, 

706 
in    syphilis    of  air-passages, 

1074 
in  wounds  of  auditory  canal, 
708 
Arlt's  operation  for  cicatricial 

ectropion,  552 
Arsenate  of  iron  in  laryngeal 

tuberculosis,  1048 
Arsenic,  460 
in    affections  of   upper    air- 
passages,  886 
in  eczema  of  ear,  685 
in     laryngeal      tuberculosLs, 

1048 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  106H 
in  lupuHof  pharynx,  1059 
in  nasal  and  pharyngeal  tu- 
berculosis, 1057 
Arteria  centralis  retina,  78 

thyroidea  ima,  825 
Arterial  pulsation  in  glaucoma, 
374 
sclerosis,  420,  445 
Arteries,  anterior  ciliary,  86,  87 
ciliary,  86,  143 
long  ciliary,  86 
of  pharynx.  814 
palpebral,  36 
posteriorciliary,  86 
short  ciliary,  86 
Artery,      aberrant      choroido- 
retinal,  190 
central  retinal.  24,  86 
hyaloid,  24.    See  Hyaloid  ar- 
tery. 
Articulation,  841,  1176 
Artificial  eye,  introduction  of, 
599 

77 


Artificial  eye,  operation  for  sup- 
port of,  573 
larynx,  843 

ripening  of  cataract,  295 
Ary-epiglottic    folds,    develop- 
ment of,  809 
examination  of,  871 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  818 
development  of,  809 
muscle,  822 

in  voice-production,  1173 
Arytenoideus,  paralysis  of,  1168 
Asch's  hollow  splint,  919 
operation   for  deviated    sep- 
tum, 918 
Aspergillus  fumigatus,  614d 

in  corneal  ulcers,  314 
AsiHjrgillus-mycosis,  704 
pathology,  657 
treatment,  686 
Associated  action  of  pupils,  148 

movements  of  eyes,  500 
Asthenopia,  409,  510 
from  drugs,  466 
neurasthenic,  410,  486 
tarsal,  140 
toxic,  466 
Asthma  in  chronic  hypertrophic 
rhinitis.  907,  906 
Millar's,  986 
spasmodic,  1148 
treatment,  1149 
Astigmatic  eye,  principal  merid- 
ians of,  224 
eyes,  vision  of,  224 
pencil,  distribution  of  rays 

and  focal  lines  in,  127 
surfaces  and  pencils,  126 
Astigmatism,  50.  127.  212.  224, 
327,  333,  352,  392,  409, 457 
after  cataract- ex  traction,  396 
against  the  rule,  198,  226 
changes  in  cornea  caused  bv, 

226 
classification,  127 
combinations   of    lenses    for 

correcting,  228 
compound,  127 
compound  hyperopic,  227 
compound  myopic,  227 
correction  of,  227 
determined  by   trial   lenses, 

208 
following  cataract-extraction, 

226 
following  iridectomy,  226 
from  pterygium,  297 
from  spasm  of  ciliary  muscle, 

365 
glasses  for,  229 
hvi>eropic,  127 
irregular,  224,  281.  324 

skiascopy  in,  207 
lenses  for  correction  of,  128 
Bieasnrod   with     ophthalmo- 
scope, 200 
mixed,  127,  227 
myopic,  127 
nervous  disturbances  caused 

by,  226 
oblique,  227 
regular,  224 
determined    by   skiascopy, 
20(> 
rule  for  determining  amount 
of    the,     with    ophthal- 
mometer, 198 


Astigmatism,  simple,  127 
simple  hyperopic,  227 
simple  myopic,  227 
symptoms,  226 
transitory,  415 
varieties,  226 
with  the  rule,  198,  226 
Astringents  in  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, 1002,  1003 
Asymmetry  of  nasal  chambers, 

831,834 
Atheroma,  391,  421 
Atmospheric     micro-organisms 
in    diseases   of  air-pass- 
ages, 880 
Atomizer,  882 
Atrabilin,  544 

Atresia  of  auditory  canal,  698 
of  meatus,  operation  for,  784 
Atrium,  627 

Atrophic    rhinitis,    957.     See 
Rhinitis. 
sinusitis,  970 
Atrophy  of  acoustic  nerve,  769 
Atropiu,  209 
in  acute  otitis  media,  721 
in    corneal   ulcers,  280,  283, 

315 
in  diphtheria,  1020 
in  iritis,  341 
Attic,  627 

inflammation  of,  724 
Attollens  auricule,  636 
Attrahens  auricule,  636 
Auditory  canal,  625 

desquamative      inflamma- 
tion of,  704 
external,  atresia  of,  698 
circumscribed  inflamma- 
tion of,  702 
doubling  of,  699 
exostosis  of,  706 
false  membranes  of,  707 
foreign  bodies  in,  706 
furuncle  of,  702 
hyperostosis  of,  706 
new  growths  of,  707 
polypi  in,  705 
syphilis  of,  707 
wounds  of,  708 
otoscopic     appearance    of, 

675 
unduly  capacious,  699 
centers,  645 

meatus,  external.  See  Meatus^ 
external. 
pathology,  655 
internal,   development   of, 
621 
pit,  617 

sensation,     perception     and 
judgment,  mechanism  of, 
644 
Aural  flstula,  congenital,  692 

polypi,  pathology,  661 
Auricle,  625 
abscess  of,  655,  693 
affections  of.  691 
angioma    of,    operation    for, 

78:^ 
congenital  malformations  of, 

691 
cysts  of.  655 

operations  for,  783 
defects  of,  operation  for,  788 
diphtheria  of,  '•^ 
eczema  of,  flBf^ 
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Auricle,  eczema  of,  treatment, 
693 
epithelial  carcinoma  of,  784 
epithelioma  of,  697 
erysipelas  of,  693 
treatment,  685 
fibroma  of,  696 

fissures  of,  operations  for,  783 
frost-bite  of,  0)96 
function  of,  636 
furunculosisof,  treatment,  686 
hematoma  of,  655 
herpes  of,  treatment,  685 
herpes  zoster  of,  693 
horny  growths  of,  697 
hyperemia  of,  654 
pathology,  654 
treatment,  685 
intertrigo  of,  654 
keloids  of,  655,  696 
operation  for,  789 
lupus  of,  695 

treatment,  686 
malignant  growths  of,  697 
muscles  of,  636 
new-growths  of,  696 
operations  on,  782 
pathology  of  diseases  of,  654 
perichondritis  of,  655,  694 
phlegmonous     inflammation 

of,  655 
projecting,  operation  for,  783 
syphilis  of,  695 

treatment,  686 
wounds  of,  697 
treatment,  783 
Auricular  appendages,  removal 

of,  782 
Auscultation  of  middle  ear,  679 
Auscultatory  sound  of  the  ear, 

680 
Auto-ophthalmoscopy,  179 
Autoscopy  of  larynx,  873 
Axial  liyporopia,  215 

myoi)iji,  125,  222 
Axis,   ail tero- posterior,  of  eve, 
10<> 
av<*ragf  length  of,  201 
horizontal,  of  eye,  100 
optic,  jr>,  128 
visual,  IM),  100 

Bacilli's      coli       communis, 
rhroiiir  tonsillitis   from, 

diphthcrifp.   See  Klebit-Ijoffler. 
Klebs-Loffler,  2H1.  284,  614a, 

(511//,  im,  1011,  1017 
Korb-WiM'ks*.  (514a 
lejini',  :i()l.  ()U/i 
ozena.  HWd 
of    diplitlieria.       See    Klebs- 

Loffln: 
of  intliienza  and  ear-disease, 

of  lepra.  301 

of     VvH    and    (iradenigo    in 

atropine  rhinitis,  960 
of  tiihereiilosis,  .'ir>2 
of  W.eks.  •,>?<;.  2M.  61  la 
of  xerosis.  !i<H) 
PfiitlVr's  eapsiilated,  Hl4d 
I>sen(lo-«liplitheritie,  3lJ!<, 

iiWh,  1011> 
pyoeyaneiis.  tiMd 
pyo^riHs  frtidtis.  (}\4d 
tiiberele,  :i56,  (ilih,  1034 


Bacillus  xerosis,  296,  6146 
Bacteria  in  corneal  ulcers,  314, 
614c 
in  membranous  rhinitis,  896 
in  ocular  diseases,  614a 
relation  of,  to  ear-disease,  651 
Bacterium  coli,  614d 
Balsam  of  Peru  in  lupous  laryn- 
gitis, 1066 
in  pharyngo-mycosis,  946 
Bandages,  541 
Bandaging  in   corneal    ulcers, 

316 
"  Barking  girls,"  1158 
Basedow's    disease,    534.     See 

Exophthalmic  goiter. 
Basilar  membrane,  619 

function  of,  643 
Bathing  and  affections  of  upper 

air- passages,  878 
Baume  tranquille  in  furuncle 

of  auditor^'  canal,  703 
Beat,  635 
Behring's  diphtheria-antitoxin, 

286 
Belladonna  in  acute  catarrhal 
pharyngitis,  940 
in   affections  of   upper   air- 


Benign  neoplasms   of    larynx, 
1103 
symptoms,  1108 
treatment,  1109 
Benzoate  of  sodium  in  chronic 

laryngitis,  1003 
Benzoin  in  tracheitis,  997 
tincture  in  acute   catarrhal 
laryngitis,  986 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  1003 
vapor  in  chronic  catarrh  of 
middle  ear,  733 
Beuzoin-and-steam  inhalations 

in  laryngitis  sicca,  1005 
Benzosol  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1048 
Beri-beri,  436 
Bezold's  mastoiditis,  752 
Bi))orate  of  soda  in   laryngeal 

tuberculosis,  1050 
Bicarbonate   of    soda    for    im- 
pacted cerumen,  701 
in  perforation  of  tympanic 
membnine,  688 
Bichlorid  of  mercury.     See  also 
Mercuric  chlorid. 
in  aeiite  croupous  tonsilli- 
tis. J)2r> 
in    atrophic   rhinitis,   963, 

9(>4 
in  ehronic  myringitis,  714 
in  diphtheria,  J)i)4 
tablets,  HK(; 
solution  in  acute  otitis  media, 
722 
Bing's  test,  672 

Hiniodid  of  mercury  in  syphi- 
litic throat.  877 
Bino<'iilar    blindness,    test    for 
feigned,  467 
field  of  vision,  IbT,  471 
fi.\ati(»n,  AW 
field  of,  :i{)rZ 
s\\\^h\  vision.  l.'><j,  499 

field  of.  TAfl 
vision,  2:i().  499 

in  anisometropia,  231 
Bismuth  in  ehronic  rhinitis,  910 


Bjermm's  test-objects  for  meas- 
uring field  of  vision,  163 
Blandin's  operation  for  deviated 

septum,  i^20 
"  Blanket,"  618 

Blepharitis,  245,  258,  275,  286, 
510,  6146 

etiology,  246 

from  eye-strain,  214 

hypertrophic,  246 

pathology,  246 

pediculosa,  247 

prognosis,  247 

simple,  245 

squamous,  245 

treatment,  247 

ulcerated,  245 

vaccine,  344 
Blepharo-adenitis,  245 
Blepharophimosis.  256 

congenital,  241 
Blepharoplasty,  555 
Blepharoptosis.    See  Pta9%$. 
Blepharorrhaphy,  547 
Blepharospasm,  258,  306,  409 

clonic,  254 

from  eye-strain,  214 

tonic,  254 
Blepharotomy,  547 
Bleyer's  tongue-depressor,  872 
Blind  spot,  66,  9T,  169,  195,  4T0 

enlargement  of,  447 
Blindness,  feigned,  466 

influence  of  Bontgen  rays  on, 
611 

tests  for  detecting   feigned, 
467 

unilateral  reflex,  150 
Blood,  state  of,  importance  in 
affections   of  upper  air- 
passages,  879 
Blood -staining  of  cornea,  326 
Blood -supply  of  faucial  tonsil, 
815 

of  larynx,  823 

of  naso-phar>'nx,  814 

of  pharynx,  814 
Blood-tumor  of  the  auricle.  655 
Blood-vessels  of  eyeball,  ^ 
\     of  nasal  mucous  membrane, 

I  8:i3 

Blue-vision,  4()8 
Bond's  forceps,  1137,  1138 
Bone  caries  in  chronic  suppura- 
tion of  middle  ear,  742 
Bone    conduction,    testing    of, 

669 
Bonnet's   method    of   enuclea- 
I  tion,  571 

Bonv  cvsts  of  maxillarv  sinus, 
1089 
of  nose,  1082 

examination,  1083 
.     literature.  10H4 

ni  icniscopical  appearance, 

10H2 
treatment,  1084 
labyrinth,  620 
functions  of.  640 
Berated  alcohol  in  furunculosis 

of  ear,  i^i 
Borax  in  chronic  rhinitis.  910 

in  pharyngo-mycosis.  946 
Boric   acid  in   asiiergillus  my- 
cosis. 686 
in  chnmic  myringitis,  714 
rhinitis,  909 
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Boric  acid  in  chronic  suppura- 
tion of  middle  ear,  689 
in  conjunctivitis,  275,  277, 

280,  285,  287,  289,  293 
in  eczema  of  auricle,  693 
in  empyema  of  maxillary 

sinus,  972 
in  furunculosis  of  ear,  686 
in   inflammation    of  audi- 
tory canal.  704 
in  injury  of  drumhead,  713 
in  polypi  of  auditory  canal, 

706 
in     wounds    of     auditory 

canal.  708 
insufflation  of,  in  laryn>^eal 

tuberculosis,  1050.  1052 
spray  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1050 
Boric  powder  in  acute  myrin- 
gitis, 713 
Borolyptol      in      acut«     naso- 
pharyngitis, 948 
in  chronic  naso-pharyngitis, 
951 
Bosworth's  snare,  978,  979 

speculum,  859 
Botulismus,  465 
Bougard's  paste  in  lupous  laryn- 
gitis, 1066 
Bougie,  Eustachian,  682 
Bowman,  membrane  of,  51 
Bowman's  lachrymal  probes, 270 
membrane,  folding  of,  326 
operation  for  fistula  of  lach- 
rymal gland,  596 
operation  of  slitting  canalic- 
ulus, 269 
Brachymetropia.    See   Myopia. 
Brain -abscess,  150 
course,  762 
termination,  762 
from  ear-disease.  761 
operation  for,  803 
symptoms,  762 
Brain-diseases  from  diseases  of 

ear,  operations  for,  801 
Brain-tumors,  150,  151,  520 
a  cause  of  optic-nerve  atro- 
phy, 444 
a  cause  of  optic  neuritis,  435 
mechanism   by    which   they 
produce    optic    neuritis, 
435 
Brain-vesicles.      See      Cerehrdl 

vesicles. 
Brandy  in  diphtheria,  994, 1020 
Breath,  moving  column  of,  1171 
Breathing  in  voice-production, 

1171 
Bridge-col oboma  of  iris,  332 
Brigh  t's  d  ise&se.    See  Neph  ritis. 
Bromid  gargle  in  acute  ulcera- 
tive tonsillitis,  928 
of  ethyl.  M2 

of  potassium  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  middle  ear,  686 
of  sodium  in  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  middle  ear,  (>86 
Bromids  in  acute  suppuration 
of  middle  ear,  tiKS 
in  congestion   of  labyrinth, 
690 
Bromin  in  diphtheria,  994 
Bromoform  in  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis, 1052 
Bronchitis,  394 


Brouchocele,  391 

Bronchotomy  for  foreign  bodies 
in  trachea,  1135 

Brucke's  muscle,  VM 

Buckley's  method,  880 

Bulbar  palsy,  150 
paralysis,  445 

Bulla  ethmoidals,  830 

Buller's  shield,  279,  285 

Bullous  keratitis,  311 

Buphthahnos,  ',iS5 

Burchardt*s  dot«,  140 
international  tests,  152 

Burns  of  nose,  1118 

Burnt  alum  in  chronic  suppura- 
tion of  middle  ear,  746 

Burow's    operation    for  entro- 
pion, 551 

Bursa,  pharyngeal,  812,  949 

Calcification-  of  drumhead, 

714 
Calculi,  nasal,  1129 

of  tonsil,  935 
Calomel  conjunctivitis,  295 
in   acute    inflammation    of 

middle  ear,  686 
in     acute'   suppuration     of 

middle  ear,  689 
in  eczema  of  auricle,  693 
in  subglottic  laryngitis,  988 
in  syphilis  of  auditory  canal, 

707 
powder  in  syphilis  of  auricle, 
686 
Calomel-sublimation    in    diph- 
theria, 1027 
Camera  obscura,  88 
Camphor  in  atrophic  rhinitis, 
964 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  910 
spray  in  laryngeal  tuberculo- 
sis, 1050 
vapor  in  chronic  catarrh  of 
middle  ear,  733 
Camphorated  8t«am    in   acute 

rhinitis,  894 
Campimeter,  163 
Canal,  auditory,  625 
hyaloid,  83 
neural,  18 
of  Cloquet,  404.    See  Hyaloid 

canal. 
of  Petit,  85 
of  Schlemm,  55,  86,  87 
of     Stilling.      See     Hyaloid 
canal. 
Canaliculus,  division  of,  596 
knife,  270 

lachrymal.      See    LacKrymal 
canaliculns. 
Canalis  reuniens,  617 

vestibular,  621 
Cantharidid    of    potassium    in 

laryngeal  tuberculosis,  1047 
Canthotomy,  548 
in  gonorrheal  coryunctivitis, 
281 
Canthus.  inner,  31 

outer,  31 
Capsular  ligaments  of  larynx, 

819 
Capsnlary  membrane,  23 
Capsule  of  lens,  80 
of  Tenon.  43 
check  ligaments  of,  45 
suspensory  ligament  of,  45 


Capsnlo-pupillary     membrane, 

23 
Carbolic  acid,  459 

in  corneal  ulcers,  315 
in  diphtheria,  994 
in  lupus  of  pharynx,  1058 
in    nasal   and   pharyngeal 

tuberculosis,  1057 
spray  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1050 
Carbolized  oil   in   furunculosis 

of  ear,  686 
Carbon  disulphid,  459 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  diph- 
theria, 994 
Carbuncle  of  eyelids,  242 
Carcinoma  of  caruncle,  304 
of  eyelids,  251 
of  lachrymal  gland,  264 
of  larynx,  1109-1112 
of  meatus,  operation  for,  784 
metastatic,  of  choroid,  493 

of  ciliary  bo<ly,  491 
of  naso-pharyux,  1095 
of  nose,  1089 

removal  of,  1198 
of  optic  nerve,  449 
of  oro-pharynx,  1102 
prognosis,  1103 
symptoms,  1103 
treatment.  1103 
of  soft  palate,  1099 
treatment,  1100 
of  tonsils,  1101 
of  trachea,  1115 
primary,  of  ciliary  body,  490 
Cardinal  points,  90,  92,  109 
of  a  three-index  system,  IIG 
of  human  eye,  125 
of  optical  surface,  g^phic 
method  for  locating,  113 
of  schematic  eye,  92 
properties  of,  90 
Caries  in  acute  mastoiditis  in- 
terna, 751 
of  mastoid,  752 
of  orbit,  526 
Cartilage,  arytenoid,  818 
cricoid,  817 
of  Santorini,  818 
thyroid,  816 
triangular,  830 
Cartilages,  cuneiform,  816,  818 
of  larynx,  816 
of  nose,  fracture  of,  1123 
of  Santorini,  816 

examination  of,  871 
of  Wrisberg,  816,  818 
examination  of,  871 
Caruncle,  31 
adenoma  of,  304 
affections  of,  304 
carcinoma  of,  304 
chalky  deposits  in,  304 
cysts  of,  ,304 
duplication  of,  274 
hypertrophy  of,  294 
papilloma  of,  304 
sarcoma  of,  ,304 
telangiectasia  of,  304 
trichosis  of,  274 
Casselberry's  method  of  feeding 

after  intubation,  1031 
Cataract,  :i33,  385,  386,  404,  519 
after-.  389 

after-treatment  of  operations 
for,  586 
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Cataract,  albuminuric,  390 

anterior  polar,  389 

artificial  ripening  of,  395 

black,  392 

capsular,  390 

capsulo-lenticular,  390 

central  lontal,  390 

combined  extraction  of,  582 

complete,  of  young  persons, 
387 

complicated,  388 

concussion,  388 

conditions  influencing  the 
result  of  operations  on, 
394 

congenital,  887,  457 

cortical,  388,  389 

course.  393 

development,  393 

diabetic,  390 

diagnosis,  393 

discission  of,  395 

eutopic  phenomena  as  a 
symptom  of,  141 

etiology,  391 

extraction  of,  347,  395,  680 
in  capsule,  582 
immature,  394 
monocular,  395 
operation  for,  580 
with  iridectomy,  582 

following  lightning-stroke, 
392 

fusiform,  390 

glasses  for,  396 

glaucoma  after  extraction  of, 
578 

glaucomatous,  377,  379 

history,  386 

hypermature,  392 

immature,  ripening  opera- 
tions for,  584 

in  chromatic  asymmetry  of 
iris,  147 

incipient.  231,  3J>2 
from  t'vo-strain,  214 

inflammatory,  341 

juvenile,  .'W7 

lamellar,  387 

light  field  in,  394 

linear  extraction  of,  395,  582 

mask  for,  586 

methods    of    extracting,    if 
vitreous  escaptrs,  582 
of  oiM'ninp  rapRule  in  ex- 
traction of,  581 

mistakes  and  accidents,  dur- 
ing extraction  of,  582 

Mortragnian.  392 

naphthaliii,  .'^2 

nuclear.  .'iHH.  :W9 

oiM'ratioiis  for,  'i95,  679 

pathology.  \VM) 

perirnls  of  development  of, 
3i^2 

posterior  polar,  389,  426 

process  of  riiK'uing  of,  .393 

prognosis.  'MV.\ 

punctate.  WM) 

pyramidal,  .'W* 

raphaiiic,  .'{Jh* 

relation  of  accommodative 
strain  to  the  development 
of,  :«»2 
of  a<ute  and  chronic  dis- 
ea«"s  of  eye  to  develop- 
ment of,  391 


Cataract,  relation  of  heredity 
to  development  of,  391 
of  occupation   to  develop- 
ment of,  391 
of  sex  to  development  of, 
391 
results   after   extraction  of, 

583 
secondary,  389 

operations  for,  585 
senile,  388 

simple  extraction  of,  395,  680 
soft,  operation  for,  582 
special  clinical  forms  of,  390 
starvation-,  392 
suction  method  of  operating 

for,  395 
symptoms,  392 

traumatic,  347,  357,  384,  887, 
392 
operation  for,  582 
treatment,  394 
varieties,  386 
zonular,  387 
Catarrh,  acute  middle-ear,  pa- 
thology, 659,  717 
acute  post-nasal,  947 
American,  948 
chronic  post-nasal,  948 
of  middle  ear,  chronic,  726 
sero-mucous,   of  the  middle- 
ear,  pathology,  659 
Catarrhal  inflammation  of  up- 
per air-passages,  844 
etiology,  844 
pathology,  847 
laryngitis,    acute,  965.     See 

LaryngitU. 
pharyngitis,  acute,  939.    See 
PharyngiiU. 
chronic,  940.    See  PiMTyn- 
giiM. 
tracheitis,  acute,  996 
Catheterization  of  the  ear,  679 
dangers  of,  681 
obstacles  to,  (580 
suhstitutesfor,  681,  733 
Catoptric  test,  393 
Catoptrics,  102,  109 
Caustic  i)otash   for  ceruminous 
masses  in  ear,  685,  700 
in  lupus  of  auricle,  686 
Caustics  in  air-passages,  887 

in  diphtheria,  1028 
Cauterization  in  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, 10<)4 
in  epistaxis,  iH)3 
Cautery  in  corneal  ulcers,  315 
Cautery-points,  HHH 
Cavernonia  of  choroid.  493 

of  conjunctiva,  274.  ,300 
Cavernous  sinus,  thrombosis  of, 
520.  759 
aneurvsmal  varix  of,  534 
Cavity,  dr.ini,  62(),  627 
tuho-tynij»anic,  ♦J26 
Cellulitis  of  orbit,  527 
Center  of  optical  surface,  109 
of  rotation.  96 
optical,  117,  119,  120,  123 
of  a  lens.  118 
Centered  optical  systems,  114 
I  Centers,  anditory,  645,  776 
Centrad,  i:« 

system  of  Dennett,  133 
Ci-ntruni      ovale,     hemorrhage 
into,  150 


Cephalic  visceral  arches,  809 

clefts,  809 
Cerebellar  ataxia  in   braiu-ab- 
scess,  763 
fossa,  623 
tumors,  435 
Cerebellum,   hemorrhage  into, 

150 
Cerebral  abscess  from    ear-dis- 
ease, 761 
operation  for,  803 
origin  of  ear-disease,  652 
peduncles,  hemorrhage  into, 

150 
softening,  150.  437,  445,  762 
tumors    in  etiology  of  ear- 
disease,  648 
vesicles,  primary,  18 
secondary,  19 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  338, 
355 
relation  of,  to  ear-disease, 
652 
sclerosis,  151 
Cerebrum.    See  Brain, 
Cerumen,  impacted,  699 
etiology,  700 
symptoms,  699 
treatment,  684,  700 
Cervical  ganglion,  97 
Chalazion,  249 
Chancre  of  eyelids,  247 

of  nose  and  throat,  1065 
Check  ligaments,  45 
Cheesy    pus    in    chronic    sup- 
puration of   middle  ear, 
743 
Chemosis  of  conjunctiva.  296 
Cherry-red  spot,  407 
Chiasm,  optic,    438,    445,    47a 
See  also  Optic  chiasm. 
diseases  of,  480 
Chloracetic  acid   in    laryngeal 
tuberculosis.  1050 
in  rodent  ulcer,  252 
Chloral,  45H 

Chlorate  of  potassium,  252.  886 
Chlorid  of  ammonium  in  affec- 
tions of  nose  and  throat, 
885 
in    laryngeal   tuberculosis. 

1049' 
vapor,  883 
of  gold  and  sodium  in  laryn- 
geal tuberculosis,  1047 
in  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
tuberculosis,  1057 
of  mercury  in  diphtheria,  994 
of  sodium  in  pachydermia  of 

larynx,  1008 
of  zinc  in  <'hronic  inflamma- 
tion   of    lingual    tonsil. 
934 
in  diphtheria.  91*4 
in   larvngeal    tuberculosis, 

1047 
in  lupf»us  laryngitis.  10fi6 
spray  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, um 
Chlorinated  80<la  in  diphtheria, 

1028 
Chlorin-gas   in   diphtheria-dis- 
infection. 1015 
Chlorin-water  in  laryngeal  tu- 
b«*rcuIo8is,  1(>47,  1051 
in  nasjil  and  pharyngeal  tu- 
berculosis, 1057 
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Chloroform,  542 

in  acate  otitis  media,  721 

in  spasm  of  larynx,  1156 
Cbloroma  of  lachrymal  gland, 

264 
Chlorosis,  410,  437 
Choana,  8:J2 
Chocolate.  459 

Choked   disk.      See  Optie  neu- 
ritis. 
Cholera,  538 

Cholesteatoma      of      auditory 
canal,  704 

of  drumhead,  714 

of  ear,  753 

of  middle-ear,  pathology,  661 
Chondroma  of  larynx,  1108 

of  nose,  1084 

of  trachea,  1115 
Chondromalacia  of  auricle,  694 
Chord itis  tuberosa,    1005.    See 

Laryngitis,  nodular. 
Chorea,  406,  509,  511 

color  of  iris  in,  147 

from  eye-strain,  214 

of  larynx,  1158 
Chorio-capillaris,  58,  59,  189 
Chorio-retinitis,  457 

striata,  428 
Choroid,  57,  301 

angioma  of,  493 

atrophy  of,  353 

calcareous    degeneration    of, 

So- 
capillary  network  of,  57 

cavcrnoma  of,  493 

changes  in,  from  eye-strain, 
213 

changes  in,  from  myopia,  221 

changes  in  visual  field  in  dis- 
eases of,  475 

circumpapillary  coloboma  of, 
456 

colloid  degeneration  of,  354 

coloboma  of,  192,  351,  457 

congenital  anomalies  of,  351 

contusion  injuries  of,  364 

detachment  of,  357,  364,  491 

development  of,  27 

diseases  of,  351 

hemorrhage  of,  364, 399,  428 

hyperemia  of,  352 

lamina  vitrea  of,  59 

layers  of,  57 

lymphatics  of,  59 

metastatic  carcinoma  of,  493 

metastatic  sarcoma  of,  493 

nerves  of,  59 

ossification  of.  357 

rupture  of,  3.54,  357,  364,  392 

sarcoma  of,  491 

senile  areolar  atrophy  of,  354 

solitary  tubercle  of,  356 

stroma  of,  58 

tuberculosis  of,  .356 

tumors  of,  491 
Choroidal  cleft,  22,  332,  3.33,  351 

fissure,    26.      See    Choroidal 
cleft. 

ring,  66,  184 

stroma,  58 
Choroiditis,  189,  .311,  362,  391, 
396,  399.  403,  475 

areolar,  3.53 

central,  :i54 

disseminated,  3.52,  426 

etiology,  352 


Choroiditis,  exudative,  352 
from  iiguries,  354 
guttate,  354 
hemorrhagic,  354 
metastatic,  355,  398 
myopic,  354 

pathological  anatomy,  352 
prognosis,  355 
recent,  353 
suppurative,  366,  356 
symptoms,  3,53 
syphilitic,  353 
traumatic,  3($5 
treatment,  355 
unclassified  forms,  354 
Choroido- retinal  aberrant 

arU*ry,  190 
Choroido-retinitis.  357,  387 
symiiathetic,  348 
syphilitic,  419 
Chromatometer,  154 
Chromato-photo-optometer,  154 
Chromic  acid,  887 

in  chronic   follicular  pha- 
ryngitis, 943 
in  chronic  inflammation  of 

lingual  tonsil,  934 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  1004 
in  chronic  myringitis,  714 
in     chronic    uaso-pharyn- 

gitis,  952 
in  chnmic  rhinitis,  911 
in  condylomata  of  auditory 

canaU  707 
in  epistaxis,  903 
in  lupus  of  pharynx,  1059 
in  new  growths  of  drum- 
head, 714 
in  nodular  laryngitis,  1006 
in  pachydermia  of  larynx, 

lOOH 
in  pharyngomycosis,  946 
in  polypi  of  auditory  canal 
706 
Chromidrosis  of  eyelids,  259 
Chronic  catarrh  of  middle  ear, 
726.     See  Muldle  ear. 
catarrhal     pharyngitis,    940. 

See  PharyngHia. 
conjunctivitis.   See  Conjuncti- 

ritis,  chronic. 
encysted     tonsillar    abscess, 

9a5 
follicular    pharyngitis,    942. 

See  Pharyngitis. 
hypertrophic  rhinitis.  905 
inflammation  of  lingual  ton 

sil,  932 
lacunar  tonsillitis,  928.    See 

Tonsillitis. 
laryngitis,   998.    See   Laryn- 
gitis. 
lingual  tonsillitis,  932 
mastoiditis  interna,  751 
myringitis,  713 
naso-pharyn gitis,    948.      See 

Xaso-pharyn  gitis. 
non-suppurative      inflamma- 
tion of  middle  ear,  726 
otorrhea,  660 
parenchymatous     tonsillitis, 

929' 
post-nasal  catarrh,  948 
purulent     inflammation    of 

middle  ear,  660 
sinusitis,  973 
subglottic  laryngitis,  1006 


Chronic  suppuration  of  middle 
ear,  739 
tonsillar  inflammations,  928 
tonsillitis  due  to  bacillus  coll 

communis,  929 
uvulitis,  938 
Chrysarobin,  295 
Cilia,  32 
epilation  of,  257 
removal  of,  544 
Ciliary  arteries,  86 
anterior,  86,  87 
posterior,  86 
body,  69,  84 
adenoma  of,  490 
blood-vessels  of,  61 
contusion,  ii^uries  of,  364 
cysts  of,  491 
diseases  of,  344 
injuries  of,  346 
metastatic    carcinoma    of, 

491 
myoma  of,  490 
myosarcoma  of,  490 
nerves  of,  61,  490 
penetrating  wounds  of,  347 
primary  carcinoma  of,  490 
sarcoma  of,  491 
tumors  of,  490 
border,  scalping,  545 
congestion,  143 
•  glands,  86 
margin,   preparation   of,   for 

operations,  540,  574 
muscle,  60,  95,  134 
relation  of,  to  accommoda- 
tion, 95,  134 
traumatic  paralyses  of,  360 
traumatic  spasm  of,  360 
nerves,  97 
-nerve  theory  of  sympathetic 

ophthalmitis,  349 
neuralgia,  338 
processes,  60,  95 

development  of,  28 
ring,  59 

staphyloma,  330 
veins,  87 

vessels,  anterior,  143 
Cilio-retinal  artery  in  relation 
to  embolism   of  central 
artery  of  retina,  189,  408 
vessels,  185,  190 
in  embolism,  408 
Cilium -forceps,  544 
Circulus  venosus  ciliaris.    See 

Schlemm^s  canal. 
Circumtonsillar    inflammation, 

acute,  925,  926 
Cisterna  perilymphatica,  620 
Cleft  eyelid,  241 

of  the  lobule,  698 
Climacteric.  319,  352,  420,  436 
Cloquet,  canal  of.    See  Hyaloid 

canal. 
Coal-tar  products,  459 
Cocain,  149,  210,  459,  642 
and  atropin  in  diffuse  inflam- 
mation of  auditory  canal, 
704 
in  furunculosis  of  auditory 
canal,  703 
effect  of,  on  corneal  epithe- 
lium, 326 
on  paralytic  myoiiB,  160 
hydrochlorate  in  aeato  oliftU 
madlmTSl 
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Cocain  in  acute  catarrhal  pha- 
ryngitis, 940 
in  acute  inflammation  of  mid- 
dle ear,  687 
in  acute  naso-pharyngitis,  948 
in  acute  rhinitis,  893 
in  acute  tonsillitis,  924 
in  acute  ulcerative  tonsilli- 
tis, 928 
in  chronic  catarrhal  pharyn- 
gitis, 941 
in  chronic  inflammation  of 

lingual  tonsil,  934 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  910 
in  corneal  ulcers,  316 
in  diphtheria,  1028 
in  diseases  of  nose  and  throat, 

885 
in  enlargement  of  epiglottis, 

937 
in  examining  nostrils,  862 
in    excision    of    conducting 

mt'chanism,  791 
in  herpes  of  auricle,  686 
in  lingual  tonsillitis,  927 
in  membranous  rhinitis,  898 
in  salpingitis,  723 
spray  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1050 
Coccidia,  259 
Cochlea,  621 

function  of,  643 
Cochlear  tube,  617 
Codein  in  acute  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, 98(> 
in  acute  rhinitis,  893 
in     laryngeal     tuberculosis, 
1049 
Cod-liver  oil  in   chronic    sup- 
puration  of  middle  ear, 
746 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  1066 
in  lymphoid  hypertrophy, 

9r>if> 
in  spjism  of  liirviix,  1156 
Coff*ee.  1')}) 
Colchicnin    in   acut<'    catarrhal 

pliarynjritis,  910 
C-old   applications   in    conjunc- 
tivitis. 2?0.  2Hr> 
Cold    in   acute  snjipuration   of 
middle  car,  (JSS 
in  etiology   of  catarrhal    in- 

naiiiinati(»ns.  HI  1 
in    tlic    luad.  f-JU.     See    Rh\- 

iiith,  unite. 
wire  snare,  lH'i 
Colloid  bodies  of  optic  disk,  451 

growths  <>f  larynx,  llOH 
Coloboina  of  choroid,  lil2,  351, 

circuinpapillarv,    of  choroid, 

of  crystalline  lens,  191,  397 

of  eyelid,  operations  for,  557 

of  iris.  191.  3:W.  169 

of  I(»hnh-.  operation  for,  782 

of  macula.  1!»3,  :i51 

of  optic  n<'rve.  IJH.455.  457 

of  optic  niTve-.sheath,  455 

palpebne.     S«m'   Cfrft  eijeUd. 

traumatic.  'MV* 
Color  of  up|M>r  air-passages,  al- 

trr.-it  ions  of,  y^7V.\ 
('olor-bliiid.  disposition  of,  f»05 
Color-blind iHss,  UK),  1.5;{.  461 

methods  of  detecting,  603 


Color-field,  167 
Color-fields,  reversal  of,  486 
Color-hearing,  777 
Color-measurer,  154 
Color-perception,  98,  99 
Color-scotomas,  99 
Color-sensatious,  169 
Color-sense,  153 
in  optic-nerve  atrophy,  443 
quantitative    estimation    of, 

604 
subnormal,  457 
tests  fbr,  153,  154,  155 
Color-vision,  141 
standard  of,  in  railway  serv- 
ice, 605 
Colors,  complementary,  99 
congenital     amblyopia     for, 

457 
measurement  of   vision  for, 

153 
mixed,  99 
simple,  98 
spectral,  98 
Columna  of  nose,  restoration  of, 

1188 
Commotio  retinae,  364,  414 
Commuter,  888 
Compressor  lent  is,  134 
Compsomyia     mascellaria     in 

frontal  sinuses,  980 
Conch    of    middle    turbinated 

bone,  829 
Concussion  of  the  head,  effect 

on  labyrinth,  776 
Condensing  mastoiditis,  751 
Condylomata  of  drumhead,  714 
Cone  of  light,  676 
Cone-visual  cell,  70 
Cones,  number  of,  71 

size  of,  in  macula  lutea,  139 
Congenital  cataract.    See  Cata- 
met,  congenital. 
con  us,  194 

fissure  of  l(>bule  of  ear,  692 
fistula  of  ear,  ()92 

operation  for,  7rt3 
ptosis.  242,  254 
Conical   cornea,    179,    222,  231, 
32H 
keratoscopic      appearances 

of,  32h 
operation  for,  5()8 
treatment,  328 
Conium,  254 

Con.juKate,  definition  of,  124 
deviation  of  eves,  519 
foci,  103.  10« 
relation    of,    to    principal 
foci.  Ill 
images.  Ill 
Conjunctiva,  30,  35 
abscchs  ol.  29H 
acute  blennorrhea  of,  278 
amyloid  dis<'ase  of,  296 
argvria  of,  304 
atrophy  of.  291 
benign  tumors  of.  ."500 
blood-vessels  of,  143 
burns  of,  '.iTt^ 
<'avernoina  of.  274.  30<» 
(•lienio->is  <»r.  21»h 
eicatricial  changes  in,  296 
cicatricial  contniction  of,  25H 
<*ongenital  anonnilies  of,  274 
congenital   tumors  and  cysts 
of,  300 


Coigunctiva,  cylindroma  of,  901 
cysticercus  cysts  of,  901 
cysts  of,  293.  300 
dermoid  cysts  of,  274 
dermoid  tumors  of,  274 
diseases  of,  274 
ecchymosis  of,  298,  360 
echinococcus  cysts  of,  301 
eczema  of,  286 
emphysema  of,  299 
epithelioma  of,  301 
epithelium  of,  36 
essential  atrophy  of,  296 
fibromata  of,  293,  301 
foreign  bodies  in,  368 
gumma  of,  300 
herpes  of,  287 

horny  granulations  of,  293 
hyperemia  of,  274 
hypertrophy  of,  291 
injuries  of,   from    heat   and 

chemicals.  358 
lepra  of,  302 
lime  burns  of,  iWl 
lipoma  of,  274.  ,358 
lithiasis  of.  295 
lupus  erythematosus  of,  302 
lymph-follicles  of,  35 
lympbangiectasis  of,  299 
lymphomata  of,  293 
malignant  tumors  of,  301 
mechanical  injuries  of,  359 
myxoma  of,  301 
operations  on,  561 
osteoma  of,  274,  301 
])apilloma  of,  301 
pemphigus  of,  303 
pigment-patches  of,  274 
polyp  of.  547 
preparation  of,  for  operations, 

540.  574 
removal    of    foreign     bodies 

from.  561 
sarcoma  of,  301 
8trept(>coccus-diphtheria     of. 

614r 
syphilis  of.  300 
telangiectatic  patches  of,  274 
temperatiire  of.  144 
tuberculosis  of,  302 
tumors  of.  IMH) 
wounds  of,  359 
xerosis  of,  296,  318 
Conjunctival     hemorrhage     in 

nephritis.  298 
veins,  varix  of,  248 
vessels,  anterior,  144 
posterior,  143 
Conjunctivitis,    143,    249,    254, 

25i;.  2G(),  276.  510 
acute  contagious,  *J76 
catarrhal.     See  CouJHnctititii, 

chronic,  246.  294 
cold  applications  in.  277 
croupous,  2k3 
diphtheritic.  25^.  284,  285 
diplo-bacillus,  ()14r 
epidemic  catarrhal.     Si^e  Con- 

jnnctiritut,     acute     confa- 

(jious. 
follicular,  289 
from  calomel,  295 
from  el(»ctricity,  468 
from  eye-strain,  214 
from  mydriatics,  296 
from  myotics,  295 
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Ck>^juDctivitis    from    Rontgen 
rays,  408 
from  stings  uf  insects,  296 
gonorrheal,  266,  278,  279 
granular.     See  Trachoma. 
hemorrhagic  catarrhal,  277 
infectious,  of  animal  origin, 

614e 
lachrymal,  294,  6146 
lymphatic,  286 
membranou!),  283,  6146 
muco-puruleiit,  276 
neonatorum,  281,  282 
antepartum,  281 
corneal    complications    in, 
282 
Parinaud's,  614c 
phlyctenular,  286,  287,  6146 
pneumococcus,  275,  614a 
purulent,  278 

ulcers  of  cornea  in,  316 
simple,  275 
tea-leaf,  278 
traumatic,  275 
toxic,  295 
ulcers  of  cornea  in  gonorrheal, 

279 
vernal,  287,  288 
Ck>nsensual  action  of  pupil,  148 
Constrictor   of    pharynx,  infe- 
rior, 814 
middle,  814 
superior,  813 
Contorsion,  500 
Contraction  of  pupil,  150 
Contusions  of  nos<^  1116 
Conus,  184,  192,  221 
atrophic,  193 
congenital,  194 
underlying,  194 
Convergence,  500 
effect  of,   on   pupillary   con- 
traction. 148 
excess.  515 
insufficiency,  517 
movements  of,  502 
near-point,  503 
nerve-center  governing  move- 
ments of,  502 
paralysis,  517 
power  of,  161 
Convergence-adduction,  503 
Convergence-reaction  of  pupil, 

148 
Convulsions.  .391,  409 
Corectopia.  'XW 
Corelysis,  343.  579 
Corest<»noma  congenitum,  334 
Cornea,  60,  89 
abscess  of,  313 

anterior   elastic    lamina   of, 
51 
epithelium  of.  .51 
limiting  membrane  of,  51 
arcuate  fibers  of,  52 
blood-staining  of,  326 
blood-vessels  of,  52 
burns  of,  358 
cellular  elements  of,  52 
changes  in  form  of,  caused  by 

inflammation,  323 
oongenitftl  opacities  of,  3S9 

staphylonm  of,  989 
eonieal,  328.    See  Cbw^ntf  ^mm>w 

eoDiMetlvo-tlv~ 
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Cornea,  conimions  of,  359 
creeping  ulcer  of,  313 
curetting  of,  567 
curvature  dir,.196 
diameter  of,  146 

in  glaucoma,  376 
dendritic  ullers  of,  310 
denuoid  tunibrs  o^  329 
diseases  of,  305 
epithelioma  of,  329 
epithelium  of,  21 
erosions,  of  3.59 
fibroma  of,  329 
fistula  of,  324,  384 
flattening  of,  323 
foreign  bodies  on,  368 
form  of,  50 

geometrical  figures  in,  326 
herpes  of,  309 

index  of  refraction  of,  89,  92 
infiltration  of,  with  lymph, 

326 
inflammation   of.    See  Kera- 

titis. 
ii\juries   of,  from   heat   and 

chemicals,  358 
inspection  of,  145 
lepra  of,  329 
lime-burns  of,  358 
massage  of,  322 
mechanical  injuries  of,  359 
micro-organisms  in  ulcers  of, 

314,  614f 
morbid  growths  of,  329 
nerves  of,  52 
non-inflammatory  changes  in 

form  of,  ,327  * 
opacities  of,  .322 

due  to  metallic  deposits,  326 
operations  upon,  566 
panel-like  opacities  of,  326 
papilloma  of,  '.i29 
paracentesis  of,  667,  .578,  .584 
posterior    elastic    membrane 

of.  52 
posterior  endothelium  of,  52 
limiting  membrane  of,  52 
powder-grains  in,  'MiS 
primarv    transverse    opacity 

of,  .325 
projx'r  substance  of,  51 
radius  of  curvature  of,  92 
removal    of     foreign    bodies 

frcHii,  ,566 
renmval     of     powder-grains 

from.  .567 
n^sults    uf  inflammation   of. 

,3>2 
rodent  ulcers  of,  313 
rupture  of,  362 
sarcoma  of,  329 
sensibility  of,  146 
serpiginous  ulcer  of,  314 
staphyloma  of,  S23 
structure  of,  51 
suppurative  inflammations  of. 

See  KeratitMy  Buppuratite. 
tattooing  of,  323,  668 
transparent  ulcer  of,  300 
transient  opacities  of,  326 
transplantfttion  of,  323,  660 
tuberculosis  of,  318 
nleer  of;  145^  245^  888,  tit, 

814, 815k  (»t 


Cornea,  ulcer  of,  in  small-pox, 
317 
vaccinial  abscess  of,  318 
vertical  meridian  of,  497 
wandering  cells  of,  52 
width  of,  145 
wounds  of,  .568 
wrinkling  of,  324 
zonular  opacity  of,  325 
Corneal  corpuscles,  .52 
loupe,  147 

microsiK)pe,  147  • 

reflection,  size  of,  196 
reflex,  181 

section    during    cataract-ex- 
traction, 580,  582 
Corneo-scleral   juncture.      See 

SclerO'Comeal  juncture. 
Cornicula  laryngis,  816,  818 
Cornu  cutaneum,  248 
Corpora  geniculata,  479 

quadrigemina,  149,  479 
Corrosive  sublimate  in  condy- 
lomata of  auditory  canal, 
707 
Corti,    membrana    tectoria    of, 

619 
Corti's  organ,  function  of,  644 

rods,  619 
Coryza,  891.   See  RhiniiiSf  acute. 

fetida,  957 
Couching,  395,  .580 
Cough,  nasal,  1150 

nervous,  11,58 
Counter-field,  410,  486 
Couper's  ophthalmoscope,  173 
Crede's  method  of  prophylaxis 
in  conjunctivitis  neona- 
torum, 282 
Creolin   in   laryngeal   tubercu- 
losis, 1052 
spray  in  laryngeal  tuberculo- 
sis, 1050 
Creosote  in  larvngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1047,  1048 
spray   in   laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 10.50 
Crescent,  myopic,  221 
Crest,  acoustic,  618 
Cribriform  plate  of  ethmoid,  826 
Crico-arytenoid  ligaments,  819 

muscles,  lateral,  H21 
Crico-arytenoidea  laterales,  pa- 
ralysis of,  1167 
Crico-arytenoids   in    voice-pro- 
duction, 1173 
.  Cricoid  cartilage,  817 
Cricothyroid  artery,  825 
membrane,  819 
muscle,  822 
in  voice-production,  1173 
Critchett's  operation  for  staph- 
yloma, .571 
of  tenotomy,  587 
Crossed  cylinders,  229 
lateral  deviation.  1.57 
paresis  in  brain -abscess,  763 
Croup,    990.        See    Laryngitiif 
croupous. 
false,  986 
Croupous  coigunctivitis.     See 
Co^junetivitiSy  croupous. 
inflammation  of  upper   air- 

pusages,  848 
^ttjmgitis,  990 
>nitis,896 

■litis,  acute,  925 
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Crus  cerebri,  479 
Crypto-glioma,  494 
Cryptophthalmos,  241 
Crystalline  body,  operations  on, 
574 

lens.    See  7/eiw,  crystalline. 
Caneiform  cartilages,  816,  818 
Curare,  460 
Curettement      in      lupus     of 

pharynx,  1059 
Curetting     in    corneal    ulcers, 

315 
Curvature-hyperopia,  215 
Curvature-myopia,  222 
Curves,  study  of,  103 
Cushion  of  epiglottis,  818 

Passavant's,  811 
Cutaneous  horns,  248 
Cyanid  of   mercury    in    diph- 
theria, 995 
Cyanuret  of  mercury,  540 
enclitic  membrane,  345 
Cyclitis,  144,  147,  245,  344,  366, 
396,  492,  494,  495 

diagnosis,  345 

etiology,  344 

pathological  anatomy,  345 

plastic,  344 

prognosis,  345 

purulent,  345 

serous,  344 

symptoms,  344 

traumatic,  344 

treatment,  346 

with  capsulitis  after  cataract- 
extraction,  503 
Cyclophoria.      See  iMufficiency 

of  oblique  muscles. 
Cyclopia,  523 
Cycloplegia,  511 

traumatic,  360 
Cylinder,  crossed,  229 
C^iinders,  126,  128 

distortion  of  retinal  images 
bv,  230 
Cylindrical  Ions,  207,  228 

tc'stitij;  of.  240 
Cvlindnnua     of     conjunctiva, 
301 

of  lachrymal  gland,  264 
Cyst  of  lachrymal  gland,  262 
C>'st<'ctomy,  5?s<) 
Cysticercus.  348.  428 

cysts  of  conjntictiva,  301 

in  anterior  cliainbcr,  344 

i!i  vitrcoiis,  402 

of  cyj'lids.  2fM) 

siihrftinal.  431 
Cystoid  cicatrix,  324,  383 
CVstoniata  of  nose,  10H4 
('vstot<»nn\  ^>^0 

(S'sts,  dermoid,  of  conjunctiva, 
271 

of  auricle.  (>.')."> 

oper!iti<ifis  for,  783 

of  caniiiele.  ',M)i 

of  ciliary  body,  491 

of  conjuiHtiva,  2*»3,  300 

of  iris,   \^*) 

of  larynx.  1  KH 

of  maxillary  sitms.  1(H> 

of  nasal    mucous  membrane, 
1(1^1 

of  no^e,  Iw.ny.  10H2 

of  orbit.  .'.."U" 

of  <»ro-|>barynx,  lOiHi 

of  retina,  494 


DAAEVtest  for  color-sense,  154 
Dacryo-adenitis,  acute,  261 

chronic,  261 
Dacryo-cystitis,  265,  295 
acute,  267 
chronic,  266 
treatment,  268 
Dacryoliths,  262,  263,  265 
Dacryops,  262 
Dalrymple's  sign,  535 
Danger-signals  in  chronic  sup- 
puration of  middle  ear, 
745 
Darby's    artificial    finger-nail, 

1202 
Daturin,  209 
DavieFs  spoon,  580 
Day-bl  i  n  d  n  ess .  See  Hemeralopia . 
Deaf-mutism,  777 
treatment,  781 
Deafness  from  otitis  media,  716, 
719 
in   acute  afiiHitions  of  tym- 

{>anic  cavity,  716 
in  brain-abscess,  763 
in  chronic  catarrh  of  middle 

ear,  729 
operations  for,  789 
Defects   of    auricle,   operation 

for,  783 
Deflection  of  nasal  bones,  treat- 
ment, 1182 
of  nasal  septum   in  etiology 
of  nasal  obstruction,  849 
Deformities  of   nasal    septum, 
operations  for,  1190 
of  nose,  o[)erative  treatment 

of,  1180 
of  turbinated  bones.  1194 
Degeneration  of  acoustic  nerve, 

etiology,  770 
Deglutition  in  diseases  of  upper 

air- passages,  853 
Delirium  in  dipbtlieria.  1016 
Demcuirs's  membrane.  52 
Dench's  tu!iing-fork,  669 
Dendritii-  keratitis.  310 
Dennett's  lest-typ«'s,  140 
Denonvillier's  method,  1187 
Dental  defects  in  cataract,  387 

disease.  \'A 
Deorsuni version,  501 
Depression,  olfactory,  807 
Dermoid  cyst  of  pharynx,  1094 
of  orl)it,  ."i.'U 
of  eyelids,  200 
tumors   of  conjunctiva, 
:UK) 
Dermoids,  lipomatous,  300 
Descemel's   membrane,  28, 
.">,  ()1 ,  336,  .337 
folding  of.  326 
perforation  of.  314 
D<'scemetitis.       Si'e      Keratitis, 

jninctata. 
Discission  for  soft  <'ataracts,  584 
Des4(uainated      epithelium      in 
chronic    suppuration    of 
midilh'  ear.  743 
l)es<|uamative  otitis,  753 
Deviation -an  t;le      system 

.Jackson,  l.')3 
Deviation  of  nasiil  srptum,  831 
<?ir..  !U6 
forcil>le  correction  by  for 

<eps.  11J>2 
treatment,  917,  1191 


274, 


02. 
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Deviation  of  tip  of  nose,  treat- 
ment, 1182 
Deviations.   See  also  SfroMMiiu, 
Heterophoria^  Insuffimencjff 
and  Ocular  musdr». 
associated  parallel,  519 
convergent,  515 
divergent,  517 
varieties  of,  504 
vertical,  518 
De  Wecker's    method    of    ad- 
vancement, 590 
of  capsule,  594 
operation  for  staphyloma,  570 
Dextroduction,  502 
Dextro  torsi  on,  502 
Dextroversion,  500 
Diabetes,  222.  339.  391,  394,  419, 
421,  445,458,461,511 
insipidus,  419,  445 
of  ear,  685 
Diachylon  ointment,  244 
Dieflenbach's  method    of   ble* 
pharoplasty,  556 
operation  of  rhinoplasty.  1188 
for  deviated  septum,  917 
Diet  in  afiections  of  upper  air- 
passages,  880 
in  diphtheria,  1033 
Diffusion -circles,  94 
Digastric  mnscle  in  voice-pro- 
duction, 1173 
Digitalis,  459 

in  diphtheria,  994,  1020 
Dilatation  of  pupil,  149 

origin  of,  150 
Dilatator  pupil lai,  64,  96 
Dilator  center,  97 
Dionin,  544 
Dioptre,  the,  122,  123 
Dioptric  apparatus,  89 

system,  iK) 
Dioptrics.  102.  109 
Diphtheria,  284,  436.  511,  991. 
1010 
-antitoxin,  286.  1020 
dose  of,  1024 
in    atrophic    rhinitis.    960, 

963.  9()5 
injurious  effects  of,  1023 
preparation  of,  1020 
site  of  injection,  1025 
testing  of,  1025 
bacillus   of.   991.    1011.    1017. 
S<«e  also  Kltbs-lMffl^r  ba- 
cillus. 
in  membranous  rhinitis,  896 
diagnosis,  993.  1017 

from    membranous    croup, 
993 
diet  in,  103,3 

disinfection  in,  1014,  1015 
etiology  <>f.  <na,  1011 
history.  1010 
intubation  in.  1029 
morbid  anatomy,  1012 
ntisal  feeding  in,  1031 
of  auricle,  6.'>5 
of  ey<',  10,32 
otitis  media  from,  718 
pathology,  JHh? 
progiuisis.  J>94,  1019 
propliylaxis.  1013 
nOation  of,  to  ear-disease,  651 
symptoms.  ;H»2.  1016 
tracheotomv  in.  HCll 
treatment,  994,  1020 
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Diplitberitic        conjunctivitis. 

Drumhead,  hemorrhnge  in,  711 

Eiir,  menatruatiou  from,  650                    ^^H 

258.      Ht!i?    CtmjunctivitU, 

hypert*niia  of,  711 

middle,  626                                                   ^^H 

^liphiheridc. 

hifectioufl  disea-ses  rtf,  714 

iuthitiuu  of,  with  auacult^               ^^^H 

infliimiiiatUJii   of    n^p^tt  air- 

iiyurie-i  and  di^JoaHis  of,  711. 

tioii,  iu^                                          ^^^1 

puasiiges,  84H 

712.7i:i 

oxides  of,  mk\                                          ^^H 

Biplat^iusia*  777 

myxoma  of,  714 

osteology  of,  r£;2(>                                         ^^H 

Diplci  l>;Mnllus,  i\VU 

nt^w  (growths  of.  714 

pericbondritiK  of,  655                               ^^^^ 

roiijuurtivitjs.  title 

polyid  of,  711 

physiology  uf,  {U\                                   ^^| 

DiploLiMxtis  ill  ciri*'jibaryiix*84H 

rupturo  of,  712 

Kv  p  h  i  1  IK  i  >(,  i  rea tmeii  t,  686                     ^^^B 

in  hiliyriiitlK  7b7 

small-pi»x  of.  714 

Earailie,  7l.>                                                  ^^^B 

of    L^ivveiiberg    in    atrophic 

»yphih>i  of,  714 

Its  a  symptom,  r«67                                     ^^^M 

rhinitis,  t«W 

Driifwn,  451 

Ear-<lisea^\  etiologv,  047                           ^^^H 

of  pin*iimoiiia  in  ear-ditiiLMUiie, 

Dry  heat  iu  acut«  otitis  media. 

oMAv,  rm                                              ^^M 

^55:5 

721 

el  ink  at  history  in.  i>(j5                           ^^B 

pntniiiMniia\  i\\\a 

mouth.  !tr*i> 

examination  blank  for,  683                    ^^^^| 

Dit.i^ipii*,  499.  ^y^K  r>:>5 

Dubois!  11.  2(W 

examination  of  ]iatieuta,  665                  ^^H 

a    ti^st    for    iiiauiHcioiJcy   of 

Duct,  cndolyitiphatic,  fil7 

pathology,  654                                            ^^^ 

the  iK'itlar  miiat^ks,  1541, 

iia?*o  bu'hryiurtl,  47 

sympt<»n»tology    and     diog-                        J 

157 

D II play '8  »|HM'ulum,  851* 

mmfiy  ti«i5                                           ^^J 

iiioTHK!iilrir,  ill  catarael:^,  392 

Dura*  oiwiiiuK  of,  ih04 

t  h  e  ra  pe  u  t  i  cs,  684                                      ^^H 

region  of,  J,i7 

Dural  sheath  of  optic  nerve. 

Ear'foiM.epH,  674                                           ^^H 

variHies,  ;14KI 

79 

Ear-scixip,  674                                                 ^l| 

Direct  luethod  of  ophthaliiios- 

Dust  in  affections  of  upjH^r  air* 

F^ir-speeiiiiim,  673                                                   || 

coyy.  175 

pits&ageH,  ^^} 

Ear*sy  ri  iige,  674                                                        n 

meAsun;  of  refmt-tiou  hy, 

"  Dutch     pirden     Hymmetry," 

Eburnatiou,  751 

\m 

nm 

Ecislioudrosis  of  tnwdieji.  1115 

reflex  action  of  pupil,  148 

Dynamic  strabismus,  15<» 

Eochymosii!  of  conjuuetiva,  298, 

DiAchikr^tr,   uural.    as   a    aym|i* 

Dyscliromatopaia*  45H 

380 

ti>DI,  <>«l7 

Dy scoria,  'Ml 

of  eyelidfi,  371 

Discission,  .mi,  5M 

Dysmenorrhea,  344 

Ecbinwoeeus  cysts  of  copjuno 

for  siMToijclary  futjimct,  585 

Dysplui^iia.  h53 

tivtt,  :Mn 

glaufomn  after,  57^^,  5hWJ 

in  diphtluria,  1016 

of  orbit,  5:U 

of  cutaruc't,  Ml 

in      laryn^i'al      tub<.'n:ulofltSt 

Echo,  tm 

Dislocation  of  nasal  hones,  1125 

l*UI» 

Ectoderm,  19,  20 

Diah)CAtions    of    cartilagei^    of 

Dyspboina,  1158 

Ectopia  lentie,  3Wi 

Uf»se,  112H 

ill      lj*ryng»»al     taberculosis, 

Ectropia  pupil  hi*.  :\^U 

Diaaeminatt'd  sKltnwi^,  151,445, 

imw 

Ectropion,  2.55,  208,  ;t72,  526 

*17.  Ui<.  T^SV 

Dyspnea  in  M-ute  phk*jtmonouB 

cicat  rit'ial,  of  n  r>|K  r  1  id,  opera^ 

field  of  virion  in,  lfj7 

laryujiitij*,  9^<fl 

tious  for,  553 

Dla»onaiic<%  *i:«i 

in  chruiiic  siibslottic  laryn- 

congenital,  241 

Dl«tkhiask.  257 

jjitis  KHH 

op*^  nit  ions  for,  551,  552 

congenital,  241 

iu  i^roiipouH  laryngitis,  J»t>l 

organic*  258 

Distortion*  5fH> 

in  lupous  laryngitis,  |()t>0 

sj»asmiMli<%  258 

BJvffjitMict?,  i/X\ 

it!  ftiihjflottic  laryngitiH,  S#87 

treatment,  258 

ntuvt'inevt^^  of,  503 

in  tnicbidti!*.  \m 

uvea'.  :nH 

Divergcnce-jthduction,  503 

Ecx*ma,  246,  275 

Di verg«iu!t;  inHii  fficicucy,  516 

EvR.  ahjMX'ss  of,  pathology,  655 

of  auricle,  i»54,  69(3 

Diverireuc4?-i^«iralybiH,  51 H 

cinatomy,  'U7 

treatment,  *it*3 

DobeirssolutiDO,  882,  8K3 

anuinalits     of    secretion    of. 

of  conjunetiva,  286 

in    chronic    uas^i- pharyn- 

treatment, f^^t 

of  ear,  treatment,  tJSS 

gitis*  f*51 

lASpe  r p  i  1 1  vin- my t^oni a  of,  ti57 

of  <'yelid»,244 

in  *-hronir  rhinitis.  JK)!) 

treatment,  (J8*J 

from  **y  e-st  m  i  n ,  2 1 4 

in   !*iiiTtiinjfc  of  Hoft  ptilate, 

auscultatory  sounds  of,  6H0 

st'borrhoncum.  2  Ml 

KWI*) 

blmMMunior     nf,    ^mthology. 

Edema  of  larynx,  iWtl,  9m,  1139 

Donder'is  sclieumtic  eye.  i»2 

avi 

Edematous    polypi    of  laiynx, 

Donehcs,  HS:i 

catlieteriziitioii  of,  (!7!» 

mr* 

Dover's  powder  in  a*nU«  na-so- 

ch<flev'*tcaloina  of.  75:^ 

of  maxillary  si  huh,  1089 

pharyiieitiN  J^^Mh 

conif im  i  ta  1  fi « t  u  la  o  f ,  (^92 

of  nose,  1076 

in  acnt**  rhinitis  hJ*:* 

cy»ta  of,  li55 

Egyptian  ophthalmia,  2ft4 

Dfttinatf*^    of    fmiital    sinus<\«?. 

d  i  f >h  t  h r  ri a  o f,  pit t  b ol og y,  655 

EltMdric  ophtlialmiu,  4f*8 

9H(>,  9^1 

disH'harne  from,  (167 

Electricity,  42fi 

of  mamillary  autrura,  972 

diHeasrstif,  coinpliciitioii«,  740 

in    nlTi'ctions  of   upper    air- 

DressinpH,  TAl 

eez*Mna  of,  patbolojjy,  tJ54 

pawMiges,  KS<j 

Drnm-cjivity,  ^36,  627 

treatment,  as5 

in  atrophic  rhinitis,  ^63 

panwtnt*ai»of,  7^ 

©mbryolojry  of.  617 

iu  eiitaraet,  394 

Drumhead,  f^ 

examination  of,  67^1 

in  chronic  laryngitis.  1004 

at'utc  i^riinary   inflammation 

external.  atfei'tioTiM  of.  61)1 

in  eorneal  opacities*.  322 

of.  7i:t 

aiintomy.  625 

in  di«ea<*4.s  of  sound  perceiv- 

angioma of,  71 1 

fum^ionai     examination    of. 

ing  apjiaratuH,  781 

rak  ill  cat  ion  of,  71  i 

fHW 

in    inKu6ieieneie»    of   wular 

_^              cholc.-itratonia  id'.  711 

ftirnnculosis    of,    treatment. 

muscles,  521 1 

K             cb  ron  i e  in  i\ am  mat  i o ii  o f,  7 1 *J 

(i8U 

in  optic- nerve  atrophy,  449 

■             condylomata  c.f,  714 

herpes  of,  treatment,  6S5 

in  vitrtHHiM  opaeities,  '460 

■               devidopmcnt  of,  f?>2 

ill  urn  in  At  ton  of,  fi73 

EhTlro-eantery,  24^ 

I               fl  i  T^v t  i  i\(  u  ri es  of.  7 \  1 

intt^rtrigo  of,  treatment*  685 

in  pterygiuui.  54i2 

■               epithelioma  of,  714 

kHoids  of,  <i55 

El *»etro lysis,  248,  257.  .t61 

lupiia  of,  tn'tttmcnt,  686 

for  removing  cilia,  545 

|U 
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Electrolysis  in  chronic  rhinitis, 
912 
in  deviation  of  septum,  920 
in    erectile  tumors  of  orbit, 

601 
in  fibroma  of  naso-pharynz, 

1093 
in  lachrymal  strictures,  271 
in  orbital  angiomas,  531 
in  retinal  detachment,  430 
in  trachoma,  564 
Electro-magnet,  369,  370 
Klectrozone  in   diphtheria-dis- 
infection, 1015 
Elephantiasis  arabum,  252 
lymphangiectodes,  252 
telangiectodes,  252 
Embolism  of  central  artery  of 
retina,  406,  407,  421 
relation   of    cilio-retinal 
artery  to,  189 
Embryo,  17 

Embryology  of  the  ear,  617 
Emmetropia,  212 
amplitude  of  accommodation 

in,  136 
determined  by  skiascopy,  205 
Empyema  of  anterior  mastoid 
cells    with     perforation, 
752 
of  apex  of  mastoid  with  per- 
foration     into    digastric 
fossa,  752 
of    mastoid,     operation    for, 

793 
of  maxillary  sinus.  968.    See 
Maxillary   sinus,   empy- 
ema of. 
operative  treatment,  1199 
of    sphenoidal     cells,    treat- 
ment, 983 
Emphysema,  409 
of  conjunctiva, 299 
of  eyelids,  371,  537 
of  orbit.  537 
Ems  pastillrs  in  rhcnniatie  con- 
(litio!is    of    air-i>a.ssages, 
87.') 
Encantlns.  301 
Encephjilocfle,  r)33 
Enchondronm  of  eyelids,  248 
of  nsiso- pharynx,  1(){»3 
of  nose,  removal  of,  1197 
of  or»>it,  531 
of  sclera.  3.30 
EndcK^arditis.  1*21 
Endogenons  infection,  355 
Endolymph.  futiction  of,  640 
Endolymphatic  dnct.  617 
Endotlielioma   of  optic   nerve, 

41i» 
Enoplithalmos,  170.  525.  638 
Entoptie  pljenoniena.  140 

atndv  of  macula,  1H9 
Entropion.  257,  -J^l,  293.  308 
congj'iiital.  211 
operjitions  for,  518 
/,rganic.  257 
spa-^modic.  257 
Enucleation.  3H4 
conjplicatio!is  after,  572 
of  an  eyj'hall.  571 
in  panophthalmitis,  .356 
Epencephalon,  19 
Ephidrosis  of  eyelids.  259 
Epicantlnis,  241 
operation  for,  548 


Epidural    abscess,     756.       See 

PachymeningitU  externa. 
Epiglottis,  818 

cushion  of,  818 

development  of,  809 

diseases  of,  936 

enlargement  of,  937 

examination  of,  870 

incarceration  of,  933,  936 
Epilation,  544 

of  cilia,  257 
Epilepsy,  150,  151,  509,  511 

from  eye-strain,  214 

influence    of,    on    the    ear, 
649 

laryngeal,  1159 
Epiphora,  264 

Episcleral    congestion,    transi- 
tory, 330 

lymph-space,  87 

vessels,  143 
Episcleritis,  329,  330 

partialis  fugax,  330 
Epistaxis,  902,  903 

idiopathic,  902 

traumatic,  903 

vicarious,  902 
Epithelial  carcinoma  of  auricle, 
operation  for,  784 

implantation  tumors,  489 
Epithelioma.    See  Oirctnomo. 

contagious.  259 

of  auricle,  697 

of  conjunctiva,  301 

of  cornea,  329 

of  drumhead,  714 

of  nose,  papillary,  1086 

of  sclera,  330 
Equilibrium,    disturbances   of, 

testing  of,  774 
Ergot,  459 

in   congestion   of   labyrinth, 
690 

in  epistaxis,  903 
Ergotistn.  392 
Eruptions,  antitoxin-,  1023 
Erysipelas.  275,  444,  528 

of  auricle,  (>!»3 
treatment.  6K') 

of  eve  lids,  242 

of  nose.  iM)l.  })02 
Erythema  <»f  eyelids,  242 
Erythropsia,  40's 
Escat's  tongne-depressor,  872 
Eserin    in   corneal    ulcers,  280, 
2S,3,  .31() 

in  glaucoma.  3^1 

in  staphylomas.  .324 
Esophagus,    foreign    bodies   in, 

113'>,  1136 
Esophoria.  157.  161,  500.  616 

treatment,  520 
Esotropia.     See  Strabismus,  con- 

ri'njeut. 
Essential    atnjphy   of  conjunc- 
tiva. 2JK> 

phthisis  hulbi,  357 
Ether.  542 

in  snbjrlottic  larvngitis,  988 
Ethnn.id  bone,  H2r>,  S26 

cells,    di'iease    of,    operative 
tnatment,  1200 

diseasj'.  976.  977 

fistula.  VAf2 

mucocele  of,  533 

sinus.  454 

sinuses,  neoplasms  of,  1090 


Ethmoidal   cells,  anterior,  ex- 
amination of,  864 
cysts  of,  976 
diseases  of,  976 
inflammation  of,  977 
polypi  of,  treatment.  977 
Ethmoid itis,  necrosing,  1201 
Ethyl  bromid  in  laryngeal  tu- 
berculosis, 1052 
Ethylenediauiin,  465 
Eucain,  211.  595 
Eucaiu  ••  A  "  and  **  B,"  543 
Eucalyptol   in  chronic  catarrh 

of  middle  ear,  7'i3 
Eucalyptus  in  tracheitis,  997 
oil  in  larvugeal  tuberculosis, 
ia50,'l051 
Euphthalmin,  211 
Europhen   in   laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis. laV).  1052 
Eustachian    Iwugie.    examina- 
tion of  ear  with,  682 
boueies  in  chronic    catarrh, 

734 
catheter,    inflation     of     ear 
with,  679 
in  salpingitis.  753 
openings,  631,  609,810 
tube,  630 

development  of,  621 
function  of,  639 
inflammation  of,  723 
isthmus  of,  626 
obstruction  of,  by  chronic 

catarrh,  733,  734 
pathology  of,  663 
Eversbusch's  method  of  mak- 
ing an  eye-lid.  555 
operation  for  ptosis,  559 
Evisceration,  324 
complications  after,  573 
of  eyeball.  572 

with  insertion  of  artificial 
vitreous.  .')72 
Examination  blank  for  ear-dis- 
ease. (>>3 
Exanthenuitous    eruptions     of 

eyelids.  244 
Excision  of  ossicles  in  catarrh 
of  middle  ear.  737 
in  clironic  suppuration  of 
middle  ear.  747 
of    sound  cc»nducting    appar- 
atus. 788 
Exenteration,    572.       See    also 
Evisceration. 
of  orbit,  6<K) 
tympano-mastoid.  796 
Exophoria,  157,  51M),  617 
in  relation  to  full  ('<»rrection 

of  hyiKTopia,  219 
treatment.  520 
Exophthalmic  goiter,  170,  25.5. 

477,  634 
Exophthalmos,  317,  525 
cardiac,  ,5.'i4 
pulsating.  5.31 
Exostoses  cartilaginojp  of  me- 
atus, ope  nit  ion  for.  786 
of    external    auditor^'  canal. 

7(M> 
of     meatus,     operation     for. 

7K'» 
of  orbit,  5.3.3 
Exotropia,     Sec  Strabismns,  di- 

rrramt. 
Exploratory  tympanotomy.  737 
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External  auditory  canal,  affec- 
tions of,  6d8 
circumscribed  inflamma- 
tion of,  702 
congenital  atresia  of,  698 
diffuse  inflammation   of, 

703 
doubling  of.  699 
exostoses  of,  706 
false  membranes  of,  707 
furuncle  of,  702 
hyperostosis  of.  706 
ear,  affections  of,  691 
anatomy,  625 
function  of,  636 
rectus.    See  RectM,  external. 
Extirpation  of  larynx,  1212 
Extorsion,  497 

Extraction  of  cataract,  395,  680 
after-treatment  of,  586 
combined,  582 
disturbances     of     healing 

process  after,  583 
execution  of  operation  of, 

580 
in  capsule,  582 
mistakes  and  accidents  dur- 
ing operation  of,  582 
results  of,  583 
simple,  580 
suppuration  after,  583 
various  modifications  of  the 
operative    procedure    of, 
581 
with  iridectomy,  582 
of  immature  cataract,  394 
of  monocular  cataract,  395 
Extradural  abscess,   756.     See 

Pachymeningitis  externa. 
Eye,  a  living  camera,  88 
anatomy  of,  29 
animal's,  operation  on,  611 
an tero- posterior  axis  of,  100, 

201 
cardinal  x>oints  of  schematic, 

92 
center  of  rotation  of,  96 
determination  of  position  of 
opacities  in  media  of,  179 
development  of,  17 
development  of  fibrous  and 

vascular  coats  of,  27 
diphtheria  of,  1032 
direct  ins|)ection  of,  142 
examination  of  media  of,  178 
external  examination  of,  142 
functional  testing  of,  142 
general  plan  of  examination 

of  refraction  of,  211 
horizontal  axis  of,  100 
human,  cardinal  points  of,  125 
hyperopic,  214 
iiyuricsof,  .358 
ii\juries  of  appendages  of,  .358 
length  of  axis  of  emmetropic, 

178 
lengthening  or  shortening  of, 

in  axial  ametropia,  201 
methods  of  determining  re- 
fraction of  the,  196 
movements  of  each,  498 
muscles  of.  See  Ocular  muscles. 
myopic,  219 

opacities  of  media  of,  183 
operations  on,  539 
optical  defects  of,  95 
IKMition  of,  170 


Eye,  primary  position  of,  101 

reduced,  93 

refraction  of,  at  different 
parts  of  retina,  200 

rotation  of,  100 

schematic,  92 

sympathetic  affections  of,  347 
Eyeball,  atrophy  of,  315,  356 

blood-vessels  of,  86 

contusion  of,  360 

dislocation  of,  537 

enucleation  of,  571 

fibrous  tunic  of,  50 

foreign  bodies  in,  369 

injuries  of,  from  contusion, 
concussion,  and  com- 
pression, 360 

lymphatics  of,  87 

macroscopical  anatomy  of,  48 

microscopical  anatomy  of,  48 

movements  of,  100 

nervous  tunic  of,  50,  65 

ossification  of,  348 

penetrating  wounds  of,  367 

principal  diameters  of,  49 

refractive  media  of,  50 

rupture  of,  361 

vascular  tunic  of,  50,  55 
Eyeballs,  anomalies  of   move- 
ments of,  497 
Eyebrows,  260 

cysts  of,  260 
Eye-glasses,  239 
Eye-ground.    See  Fundus. 
Eyelashes.    See  Cilia. 
Eyelid,  Eyelids,  30 

abnormal  shortness  of,  246 

abscess  of,  242,  546 

adenoma  of,  248 

angioma  of,  248 

anthrax  pustule  of,  242 

blood-vessels  of,  36 

border,  reconstruction  of,  550 

burns  of,  372 

carbuncle  of,  242 

carcinoma  of,  251 

chromidrosis  of,  259 

colobomaof,  operation  for,  557 

congenital  anomalies  of,  241 

contusions  of,  372 

cutaneous  horns  of,  248 

cysticercus  of,  260 

dermoid  cysts  of,  260 

development  of,  28 

diseases  of,  241 

ecchymosis  of,  371 

eczema  of,  244 

elephantiasis  of,  252 

emphysema  of,  371,  537 

enchondroma  of,  248 

ephidrosis  of,  259 

epithelioma  of,  invading 
orbit,  533 

erysipelas  of,  242 

erythema  of,  242 

exanthematous  eruptions  of, 
244 

fibroma  of,  248 

furuncle  of,  242 

gumma  of,  248 

injuries  of,  371 

integument  of,  32 

lepra  of,  252 

lipoma  of,  248 

lupus  of,  invading  orbit,  533 
▼nlgariB  of,  2S2 


Eyelid,    Eyelids,    method    of 
everting,  143 

milium  of,  259 

molluscum  contagiosum  of, 
259 

nerves  of,  37 

neuroma  of,  248 

nevus  of,  invading  orbit,  533 

operations  for  restoration  of, 
555 

operations  on,  544 

papilloma  of,  248 

rare  forms  of  carcinoma  of, 
252 

replacement  of  lacerated,  557 

rodent  ulcer  of,  251 

sarcoma  of,  250 

sebaceous  cysts  of,  259 

seborrhea  of,  258 

syphilis  of,  247 

third,  31 

transplantation  of  cicatricial 
skin  to  replace  integu- 
ment of,  554 

tnmors  and  hypertrophies  of, 
248 

ulcers  of,  243 

vaccinia  of,  244 

veins  of,  37 

wounds  of,  372 
Eyes,  associated  movements  of, 
101,  600 

associated  parallel  move- 
ments of.  500 

astigmatic,  224 

mobility  oif,  155 

nervous  mechanism  govern- 
ing associated  parallel 
movements  of,  502 

secondary  position  of,  101 
Eye-speculum,  575 
Eye-strain,  218,  352 

Face,  examination  of,  in  affec- 
tions of  nose  and  throat, 
855 
Facial  canal,  621,  755 
Facultative  hyperopia,  215 
False  croup,  986 
membrane  in  diphtheria,  1012 
membranes  of  internal  audi- 
tory canal,  707 
vocal  cords,  816,  820 
Farlow's  tongue-depressor,  865 
Far-point,  134,  155 
Far-sightedness.  See  Hyperopia. 
Fascia,  oculo  orbital,  inflamma- 
tion of,  529 
orbital  is,  42 
Fascicular  keratitis,  311 
Fauces,  herpes  of,  946 

malignant  tumors  of,  1098 
Faucial  abscess,  evacuation  of, 
1207 
lymphoid    tissue,   pathology 

of,  850 
tonsils,  815,  921 
pathology  of,  850 
removal  of,  1204 
Fauvel's  forceps,  1137,  1138 
Fenestra   ovalis,    function    of, 
640 
rotunda,  function  of,  640 
Fetal  cleft,  191 
Fibers  of  Gratiolet,  479 
of  Miiller,  75 
of  Wernicke,  479 
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Fibroma  of  auricle,  655,  696 
of  coiyunctiva,  293,  301 
of  coruca,  329 
of  drumhead,  714 
of  eyelids,  248 
of  larynx,  1105 
of  lobule,  operation  for,  783 
of  middle  ear,  661 
of  naso-pbarynx,  1091,  1092 
of  nose,  1080 

removal  of,  1197 
of  optic  nerve,  449,  530 
of  oro-pbarynx,  1096 
of  sclera,  330 
of  soft  palate,  1096 
of  trachea,  1115 
papillare  of  nose,  1081 
Fibro-mucous  polypi  of   naso- 
pharynx, 1093 
Field  of  binocular  fixation,  502 
of  binocular  single  vision,  502 
of  fixation,  169.  498 
of  vision,  1627770 
absolute,  166 
amblyopia  of,  470 
anomalies  of,  472 
binocular,  167,  471 
changes  in,  in  affections  of 
optic  nerve,  476 
in  diseases  uf  choroid,  475 
in  diseases  of  rc^tina,  473 
due   to  optic  hindrance, 
473 
contraction  of,  472 
effect  of  refraction  on  size 

of,  16f) 
false  projection  of,  509 
for  colors,  167 
in  glaucoma,  379,  476 
in  optic-nerve  atrophy,  446, 

447 
minimal,  166 
relative,  166 
size  of,  165 
Fifth  nerve,     S«^e  Trifjeminus. 
Filamentous  keratitis,  311 
Filaria    sanguinis    hominis   in 
anterior  clianiher,  344 
in  vitreous,  4()*J 
Filtration-angle   in    glancoma, 

377 
Fissure.  (Jlaserian,  625 
Fissures   of   auricle,   oiKjration 

for,  7H3 
Fistula,  aural,  G92 
lachrymal.  2()H.  272 
of  ear,  conpetiital,  692 

op<'ration  for,  7H3 
of  hu-hrynial  gland.  262 
Fixation,  hinoriilar,  499 
ron tract  ion  of  field  of,  499 
field  of.  1(59.  40H 
field  of  bitiornlar,  502 
line  of.  !m;.  128 
Flac<*id  niembraiie,  628 
Flavors,  perception  of.  8.39 
**  Flinniier  sc(»toiii,"  4K'J 
Floor  of  nasal  chamber,  827 
Fluid-brain,  H» 
F'luoresciii.  14."» 
Focjil  (listjmce.  Ih?.  93 
ant«-rior.  !M) 
posterior.  JH) 
interval  of  Sturm,  225 
length  of  lens,  123 
line,  2-24 
planes,  91 


Focal  points,  90,  92 
Foci,  105.  108 
coiyugate,  103,  108 
relation  of,  to  principal  foci, 
111 
principal,  121 
of  surfaces  measured  from  the 

surfaces,  114 
of  systems    measured    from 
principal  points  of  sys- 
tems, 114 
Focus,  102,  124 
first  principal,  109,  110 
principal,  114 
second  principal,  109,  110 
virtual,  of  concave  lens,  124 
Foerster's  operation  for  ripening 

cataract,  584 
Folliculosis,  289,  292 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  28,  66,  86, 

87,377 
Foramen  laeerum,  624 
Forceps,  ear-,  674 
Fauvel's,  1137,  1138 
for  deviation  of  nasal  septum, 

1192 
Garrigou-Desarenes,  1192 
Mackenzie's  tube-,  1143 
Roe's  tracheal,  1134 
Fore-brain,  19 
Fore-gut,  808 

Foreign     bodies     in     auditory 
canal,  708 
in  cornea  and  conjunctiva, 

368 
in  esophagus,  1135 
in  eyeball,  369 
in  larynx,  1129 
and  trachea,  1130-1132 
removal  of,  1209 
in    meatus,   operation   for, 

786 
in  nose.  861.  1127,  1128 
in  pharynx, 1135 
in  tonsil,  936 
in  trachea,  1129 
Form     of    upper    air-passages, 

alterations  of,  H.54 
Fonnaldeh yde.  272,  280, 293, 540 
in  corneal  ulcers,  315 
in  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  1050 
in    nasiil  and   pharyngeal  tu- 
berculosis, 1().'>7 
Formaldehyde-disinfection      in 

diphtheria,  1016 
Formalin.     S<'e  Formaldehyde. 
Formate  of  soda  spray  in  laryn- 
geal tiihercnhtsis,  1050 
of  sodium  in  nasal  and  phar- 
yngeal tuberculosis,  1057 
Form-field.  166 
Fornix  coiijunctivfr.  35 
Fossa,  cerebellar,  623 
patellar,  N) 
posterior.  623 
of  KoKenniiiller,  810 
Fourth  vjiitricle,  19 
Fov<a,  1^^^ 
centralis.  6(».  76 

refiecti(»n  from,  182 
Foveal  nfiex,  67,  1?<H.  406 
Fowler's    solution      in     lupous 

laryngitis,  10r)(; 
Fracture  of  bones  of  nose,  1119 
treatment.  1121 
of  cartilages  of  nose,  1123 
of  lachrvmal  bones,  1120 


Fracture  of  larynx,  1130 
of  nasal  septum,  1124 
of  petrous  bone,  776 
of  triangular  cartilage,  1124 
of  vomer,  1124 
Frankel's  diplococcus  in  laby- 
rinth, 767 
tongue-depressor,  865 
Frankel-WeichselbEium    capsn- 

lated  diplococcus,  614a 
Fricke's  method   of   blepharo* 

plasty,  556 
Fright,  149 
Frontal  nerve,  37 
disease,  980 
Frontal  sinus,  growths  in,  in- 
vading orbit,  533 
operation  for  distention  of, 
602 
sinuses,  diseases  of,  979 

operative  treatment,  602 
1202 
drainage  of,  980,  981 
neoplasms  of,  1090 
Fronto-nasal  process,  807 
Frost-bite  of  auricle,  696 
Frucbjahr's  catarrh,  287 
Fundus,  changes  in,  caused  by 
eye-strain,  213 
caused  by  myopia,  221 
color  of,  189 

congenital-anomalies  of,  189 
differences  of  level  in,  184 
normal,  171,  184 
phvsiological    variations    of, 
*  189 
Fundus-details,  177 
Furcula,  809 

Furuncle  of  external  auditory 
canal,  702 
of  eyelids,  242 
of  nasal  wing,  901 
Furuncles  of  external  meatus, 

pathology,  655 
Furunculosis  of  auricle,  treat- 
ment of,  (WJ 

Gallic  acid  in  epistaxis,  903 
I  Galton's  whistle.  iUiii 
Galvanistn,  310,  31^0.     See  also 

Electricity. 
Galvano-cautery.  .'309.  597,  8.^7 
in   acute    follicular    pharvn- 

gitis,  943  • 

in     acute     naso-pharvngitis, 

94S 
in  chronic   naso-jdiarvngitis, 

952 
in    chronic    paretjchymatous 

tonsillitis,  9:J2 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  911 
in   chronic   subglottic    larvn- 

gitis.  1009 
in  corneal  ulcers.  5<»7 
in   enlargement  of  epiglottis, 

fKJ7 
in   fibroma  of  naso  pharvnx, 

HH»3 
in  ln]>ons  laryngitis,  10^J6 
in  lupus  of  jtharynx.  1059 
in    neophisms  of    nasal    sep- 
tum, 10H(» 
in  ncMlnlar  laryngitis,  1006 
in  singers'  nodes.  11(W> 
Ganglion,  geniculate,  626,  627 
retime,  67 
spiral,  619,  620 
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■          Gargles,  B81 

Glaucomatous  excavation,  373 

ChNMl^  ear-^'oop,  674                                ^^| 

H              ill   acuti'    eiitarrlifll    phariu- 

balo,  374 

prohang,  1138.  1139                                ^H 

■                     friUH,  !)iO 

state,  378 

G ru  e  11  i  n  g'  H  of m?  ratio  n  for  d  i  v e  r-               ^^H 

^fc^^  Garriifim-Desan'nes        forci*ps, 

Glenoid  cavity.  625 

ge )  1 1  St  rii bi  ^  in  y s.  5.^9                        ^^H 

^^^ 

Glioma  endopbytum,  494 

Giiaiac      in      acute     eatarrbal                ^^^| 

^^^■Gaffierian  gatif^lion,  conifuil  ul- 

exoi»bytum,  4iM 

pharyngitis,  IHO                                ^^^| 

^^^"             fors  ufp  removal  f»t  :M7 

of  optic  nerve,  440 

in  acnte  tonsillitis,  924                            ^^H 

^m          Guatric  disturbutut'  In  etii^lo^'^y 

of  retina,  35«.  3J)8,  HIO,  494 

GualiMHil   in    acute    tonsillitis,               ^^H 

H                     of    catarrliiil    iiitlitiiimu' 

diajiuiwis,  494 

^H 

■                       tiori,  bJ5 

patboli.gieal  anatomy^  4&5 

in     laryngeal     tuberenlosis,               ^^H 

H          Gelle'rt  binaural  synergy  teatt 

prognoejis,  4IK5 

^H 

■                          4^2 

Globe  inhaler,  Um 

in  lupus  of  pharynx,  1059                      ^^H 

■              test,  iu2 

Globular  process,  i-M>7 

in    nasal     and      pharyngeal                ^^H 

■           Gelsemium.  2.>1,  150 

GloB&Q-epiglottic  folds,  median. 

tuberenlosii^,  11)57                              ^^^| 

■               in  at'oustii:  iieiiru^thetiifi,  7B1 

819 

spray    in   laryngeal  tulHTCU-                ^^H 

■            G<^iiiculate  j[anj?lkin,  ii'M,  f?*J7 

foan,  ejumiinatiori  of,  hH!* 

loHis,  11>50                                            ^^H 

"            German  and  Frent'li  methiid  of 

liKamcnts,  818 

Guaiaeum  in  laryngeal  tnbi  rcu-               ^^H 

rUim>T"ljifity,  llK'i 

Glottis,  KiU 

losis,  1047                                          ^H 

Gt^roiitiixoTi  Irtitis,  3wB 

spasm  of,  995 

Gni lleri-  s  dots,  1 40                                      ^^ 

Giflunls  n-fiex.  I'll 

Glyccrite  of    bo ro- glycerin    in 

Gumma  of  conjunctiva,  300                               V 

GlaiHl,  lui'liryuial,  45 

lingual  toneiillitia,  I»27 

of  eyidids,  246                                                      I 

GlaihlH.  ciliary,  Hfi 

of    titnnie    acid    in    chronic 

of  optic  nerve,  45f> 

of  M-iil  :i:t,  :i-i 

naso'pharyngitis,  il52 

(iunn^sdots,  40t>,  422 

Glas^^riau  fissure,  025 

Glycosuria,  inuail,  1150 

Gymnastic       exercises      with 

Glasgow*!i  oppratioii   for  tie  via 

Glvcothyinoline  in  acntts  naao- 

priams,  520 

le<l  s*fptiim,  1)17 

pharyngitis,  1M8 

GlBSS.  iiid*x  for,  IK^ 

in  chronic   uiiso-pharyngitis, 

Haab's  electro- magnet,  370 

Qlaaaes,     See  also  Sp^'x-tadt'^. 

mi 

re  tie  .\.  151 

for  astigmatism,  i'iJ* 

Goiter,  exopbtluilmic,  534 

Hff'matouia  aurii*.  694 

in  hjiKmpia*  217,  218 

Goldiiig-Bird's  double  retractor. 

treatment,  695 

in  myopia,  '222 

1131 

Hairv  pharyngeal  [mlypi,  1093 

mount! lid  of,  234 

Gonocoecus  of  Neisaer,  379,  2H1, 

Hiueksniuniila,  8a%'Hfl4 

pt»riwl  fif  adaptation  of,  235 

314,  (114« 

Handle  of  malleus,  fraetun.^  of. 

GIau<!mna.    143,    H!».   22fi,   311, 

Gonorrhia,  27^,  3:J9,  137 

712 

357.   3m.   S7a,   391,  3&ft, 

Gonorrheal  coiijunclivitia,  2*>6. 

Hard   cataract.      See   Caiaraei^ 

421,  428,  457,  492 

See    OiuJtiHctiiitis,   ijauor- 

miik. 

absolute,  377 

rh^L 

Hurder's  glands,  31 

acute,  377,  378 

inoculations  in  pantius,  SiB 

Harlan's  operation  for    cicatri- 

after eataraet -ex tract  ion,  578 

rheumatifira,  279 

cial  orbit,  fJ(K) 

after  diaeission.  FuH,  '^86 

Gottutein'a  curette,  12<>2,  1203 

for  sy mid ep baron,  56:1 

anatomical  couditioiia  of,  377 

Goufc,   281,   3m   330,   :i3<*.   391, 

Harlan's  test  for  feigned  blind* 

chronic*  377 

399,  400.  421,  436 

ness,  4fi7 

inflammatory,  379 

relation    of,   to    ear -disease, 

Harmonic,  fia5 

c'omplieated,  384 

650 

Hartmann's  cannula,  Kfi3 

congenital,  SHTi 

Goaty  affections  of  upper  air- 

combined    probe    and    blunt 

congestive,  377,  379 

passages,   general    thera- 

hook,  674 

danger  of  mydriatics  in,  210 

pftuais  of,  «75 

e4ir-forcep5,  674 

diagnmis,  3?<1 

Gradenigo's  teat,  072 

speculum,  859,  860 

from  iritb.  341 

Graefe's  cataract-knife,  576 

Hasuer,  valve  of,  48 

difTerential  diagnorsis  of  sim- 

equilibrium-test    for     ocular 

Hay  fever.  1144 

ple,      from      optk'-nerve 

mnscleA.  157 

in     chronic    hypertrophic 

atrophy,  382,  448 

operation  of  ttmotomy,  587 

rhinitis,  907,  908 

excitiu^  catine^,  376 

mgn.  535 

Headache,  226,  409,  510 

field  of  vision  in,  :f79-391 

Granular     conJiMictivitis.    See 

from  eye-strain,  914 

fulminant,  :i7T» 

Tr*u'hnmH. 

i  n  bri  u  n  -abscess,  76-3 

hemorrhanio,  384,  oTO 

lids.     See  Tniitiomn. 

in     chronic       hypc*r  trophic 

inflammatory,   :T7rj,  377,  381, 

pharyngitis,  942 

rhinitis,  907 

570 

Granulation  growths  in  chronic 

in  deviation  of  nasal  septum. 

malinnant,  3S3 

Huppuration     of    middle 

910 

noil' inflammatory,  :*79 

ear.  742 

Hearing,  defect  of,  as  a  symp- 

non-snrKical  treatment,  384 

GranulatiouK  uf  meatus,  opera- 

tom, 666 

pat  biology,  376 

tion  for,  785 

qnulitative  ti>sts  of,  669 

predispoj^iiijr  eaiJJ«ts,  375 

of   tvnipanijm,    removal   of. 

(|uantitative  tests  of,  6ti« 

primary,  374 

7^12 

Heart-il  ificase,  420,  421 

re  la  tin  11  of  iige,  nice,  and  sex 

Granuloma  of  conjunctiv*,  301 

Heat-cold,  K92 

to,  :i75 

of  iris,  340.  im 

Heating   in  affect iotis  of  upper 

ri^lation  of  refraetion  to,  375 

Grattnge,  5tr> 

air-]ta8sage8,  879 

jMM?ondarT,  321,  341.  384 

Graves's    dis*»aRe.     8e*   Exoph- 

Hclicis  miyor,  <!37 

simple,  375,  :i7*l  379,  'M2,  448, 

th/ilmir  miier. 

minor,  6.17 

570 

Gray  degeneration  of  acoustic 

Helix,  im 

ftubacnte,  377,  379 

.nc■rv^^  7H9 

Helmhrdt7/s  birmtila,  113 

treHtrnent,  :W2 

Green-blindness.  tiOCi 

ophthrtlinoKieter,  196 

trne  forma  of,  :J7^> 

ti  recti's  opt'nition  for  entropion. 

ophthahimseitpe,  172 

varieties,  374 

551 

sehematie  eye,  J*2 

visual  field  in,  47^ 

Grippe.     Hi*©  InjlHtnz^t. 

theory  of  aceommodution,  134 

Glautmnatous       degeneration , 

GrotiHUJ  w's  tcMs  for  light-aense. 

theory  of  color-perception,  99 

37S 

\m 

Hetnatemeais,  421 
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Hematoma  of  sept  am,  899 
Hemeralopia,  460,  469 
Hemi-achromatopia,  482 
Hemianopia,  149,  470,  472,  480 
heteronymous,  480 
homonymous,  481 
lateral,  481 
monocular,  482 
nasal,  480 
significance  of,  482 
spurious,  448 
temporal,  480 
transient,  483 
vertical,  482 
Hemianopic  pupillary  inaction, 

480 
Hemianopsia.    See  Hemianopia. 
homonymous,    in      brain-ab- 
scess, 763 
Hemicrania,  214 
Hemophilia,  537 
Hemophthalmia,  362 
Hemorrhage     after     glaucoma 
operations,  383 
from  external  meatus,  655 
from  pharynx,  944 
in  diphtheria,  1017 
in  drumhead,  711 
in  optic  nerve-sheath,  453 
into  choroid,  364,  399,  428 
into  labyrinth,  063 
etiology,  770 
pathology,  766 
symptoms,  744 
treatment,  780 
into  optic  nerve,  453 
into  orbit,  444,  537 
into  retina,  364,  417,  428,  420 
after  cutaneous  bums,  421 
pathology  of,  421 
into  vitreous,  401 
subhyaloid,  421 
Hemorrhagic     laryngitis,    944, 

996 
Hemostiusis,  local,  544 
Hereditary  ataxia,  520 

sypliilis,  :j:i9,  :JHT 
Heredity  in  ear  disease,  647 
Herings    theory  of   color-per- 
ception. 100 
Herpi\s  auricularis.  655 
conjunct ivte,  287 
corneas  .30fl 

rela]>sing,  311 
fehrilis,  310 
frontalis,  309 
labial  is,  310 
of  auricle,  treatment 
of  fauces,  946 
zoster  of  auricle,  693 
zoster  ophthalmicus, 
Herscher.«*  prism.  158 
Heterophoria,    161,    504.      See 
also    Iii^uffirieiict/,    Devia- 
tions, and  Ocular  mnncieft.   I 
etiological  classification,  505    j 
insertioual.  filO  | 

rertex-distiirhaiices  from,  510  , 
str.K'tural,  510  I 

Het(rophthalnio»<.  '.VM 
Heterotropia.       S<'e    Strabismus  j 
and  l>eriiifinus.  | 

Hiatus  Fallopii.  <>26 
Hind-n»t.  H(m 
Hip{)us.  l.'il.  334 
Hoiirseness  iiichronicsubglottic 
laryngitis,  1008  j 


,685 


244 


Hoarseness  in  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis, 1038 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  1060 
in  noKlular  laryngitis,  1005 
Holden's  tests  for  light-sense,- 

168 
Holmgren's  method  for  color- 
blindness, 603 
wools,  153 
Holocain,  544 
Homatropin,  209 
Hommel's     method    of    aural 

massage,  736 
Homocentric  rays,  89 
refraction  of,  90 
Homonymous  heminanopeia  in 

brain-abscess,  763 
Hook-cartilage,  630,  631 
Hope's  septum-forceps,  1192 
Hordeolum,  243,  546 
Horner's    muscle.    See    Tensor 

tarH. 
Horny  growths  of  auricle,  697 
Hot  applications  in  copjuncti- 
vitis,  280 
in  corneal  ulcers,  316 
in  iritis,  342 
bath  in  subglottic  laryngitis, 

988 
fomentations    in     subglottic 

laryngitis,  988 
snare   in  chronic  parenchy- 
matous tonsillitis,  932 
Hot-eye,  330 

Hotz's  method  of  transplanting 
cicatricial  flap,  555 
operation  for  reconstructing 
lid-border,  550 
Hubbel's  electro-magnet,  371 
Humidity  in  etiology  of  catar- 
rhal inflammation,  845 
Huskiness  in  pachydermia  of 

larynx,  1006 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  319 
Huyler's  operation  for  deviated 

septum,  917 
Hyaline  bodies  in  optic  disk, 

451,  496 
Hvalitis,  357.  398,  410 
ast<»roid.  3f)9 
punctata,  399 
suppurative,  398 
Hyaloid  artery-,  24,  403 

IKirsistent,  24,  HK),  403,  494 
vestigial,    remains  of,  389, 
404 
canal.  21.  83 

menihrane.  28,  82,  83,  84 
vessels,  28 
Hydrobromic  acid  in  tinnitus, 

7:i8 

Hydrocephalus,  4:^6,  446.  455 
Hydrochlorate    of     coniin     in 
laryiijjeal  tuberculosis,  1050 
Hydrochloric  acid  in  diphthe- 
ria, 994 
HydroRen      dioxid      in     acute 
croupous  tonsillitis,  925 
in  chronic  suppuration  of 

mi<hlle  ear,  747 
in  diphtheria,  1028 
irydrophthaliiios,  323.343,  570 
anterior,  ry*i 
congenital,  'AK) 
Hydrops  of  intravapinal  space, 

431 
Hygiene  of  the  voice,  1177 


Hyo-epiglottic  ligaments,  819 
Hyoid  bone,  816 
Hyomandibular  cleft,  809 
Hyoflcin,  209 
Hyoscyamin,  209 
Hyperacusis,  776 
Hyperemia  of  acoustic  nerve^ 
769 
of  auricle,  pathology,  654 

treatment,  685 
of  drumhead,  711 
of  labyrinth,  etiology,  770 
pathology,  766 
symptoms,  774 
treatment,  780 
Hyperesophoria,  161 
Hyperesthesia,  nasal,  1143 
of  larynx,  1154 
of  pharynx,  1151 
Hyperexophoria,  161 
Hyperkeratosis,  lacunar,  945 
Hypermetropia.  See  Hyperopia, 
Hyperopia,   170,  212,  214,  333; 
343,  394,  395,  457 
absolute,  215 
amplitude  of  accommodation 

in,  137 
aphakial,  215 
axial,  215 
causes,  215 
course,  215 
curvature,  215 
determined  by  trial   lenses, 

208 
determined  by  skiascopy,  206 
facultative,  215 
full  correction  of,  217 
index,  215 
latent,  2J5 
manifest,  215 

measured    with    ophthalmo- 
scope, 199 
partial  correction  of,  218 
symptoms,  216 
total,  215 
treatment.  217 
varieties.  215 
Hyperopic  astigmatism,  128, 227 
Hyperosmia,  1142 
Hyperostosis  of  external  audi- 
tory canal,  706 
of  meatus,  operation  for,  785 
Hyperphoria,  161,  500.  618 
comitant,  518 
left.  500 

non-comitant,  518 
prism-test  for,  157 
right,  500 
treatment,  520 
Hypi»rtrophic  rhinitis,  chronic, 

905 
Hypertrophied  tonsils,  eflect  of, 
on  ear,  718 
gal va no-cautery  in,  888 
Hvpertrophv.  adenoid,  etiology 
of,  850 
lymphoid,      in      pharyngeal 
va u  1 1,  952.    See  Lymphoid 
hypertrophy. 
of  tonsil,  polypoid,  935 
of   turbinated    bones,   treat- 
ment, 1194 
of    vascular   tissue   of    nasa) 
septum,   1195 
Hypertropia.      Sec    Strafnsmms, 

cirrumreraent. 
Hyphema,  .344,  36^2 
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Hypokinesia  of  larynx,  1160 
Hypopyon.  314,  355,  6146 

in  cyclitis,  345 

in  iritis,  336,  337.  338 
Hvpopvon-keratitis,  391 
Hysteria,  151,  254, 259,  410,  466, 
485,  511.  519 

acoustic.  776 

field  of  vision  in,  167 

influence  of,  on  the  ear,  649 

of  nose  and  throat,  1169 
treatment,  1170 

visual  field  in,  466 
Hysterical  aphonia,  1170 

Ice  in  acute  catarrhal  pharyn- 
gitis, 940 
in  croupous  laryngitis,  991 
in  epistaxis,  903 
Ice-b^  ill  acute  phlegmonous 

laryngitis,  989 
Ictus  laryngea,  1159 
Ideal      points.      See      Cardinal 

points. 
Idiopathic  epistaxis,  902 
Iguipuncturc  in  chronic  paren- 
chymatous tonsillitis,  932 
Illumination    in    opl^thalmos- 
copy,  179 
minimum  stimulus  of,  153 
oblique,  146 

uses  of,  146 
of  ear.  673 
Image,  103 
and  object.  111,  112 
magnification    determined 
by  properties  of  principal 
foci.  112 
middle,  116,  120,  123 
position  and  size  of,  114 
retinal.  89 
in  ametropia,  139 
in  emmetropia,  139 
size  of,  125 
Image-forming  optical    instru- 
ments, 103,  105 
Images,  conjugate,  111 
formation  of,  in  reduced  eye, 
94 
on  retina.  90 
of  Purkiiye,  98,  135 
real,  124 
virtual,  124 
Imbalance   of   ocular  muscles. 

See  Ocnlar  mnsdes. 
Impacted  cerumen,  699 
Incarceration  of  epiglottis,  933, 

936 
Incidence,  angle  of,   104,    105, 

106 
Incision  of  drum-membrane  in 
chronic  catarrh  of  mid- 
dle ear,  735 
of   vocal    bands    in    chronic 
laryngitis.  1004 
Incisor  crest,  827,  830 
Inco-ordination    of    laryngeal 

muscles,  1158 
Incudo-stapedial  joint,  disartic- 
ulation at,  7!K) 
Incus,  6;» 

function  of,  638 
Index  for  air.  110 
for  glass,  110 
of  refraction,  105 
of  air,  92 
of  aqueous  humor,  89,  92 


Index  of  refraction  of  cornea, 
89,  92 
of  crystalline  lens,  89,  92 
of  vitreous.  89,  92 
Index-hy|>eropia,  215 
Index-myopia,  222 
Indian  metliod  of  rhinoplasty, 

1184 
Indirect  method  of  ophthalmos- 
copy, 176 
measurement    of    refrac- 
tion by,  201 
reflex  action  of  pupil,  148 
Infectious  diseases  of  drumhead, 
714 
relation  of,  to  ear-disease, 
650 
Inferior  constrictor  of  pharynx, 
814 
oblique.     See  Oblique. 
rectus,  39.     See  Rectus. 
Infiltration-anesthesia,  544 
Inflammation  of  attic,  724 
of   auditory    canal,    circum- 
scribed, 702 
des(iuamative,  704 
difl'use,  703 
of  drumhead,  acute  primary, 
713 
chronic,  713 
of  Eustachian  tube,  723 
of   meninges  from  tympanic 

inflammation,  756 
of  middle  ear.     See   Middle 
ear,  inflammation  of. 
chronic      uon-suppurative. 
726 
Inflation     of     ear,      Politzer's 
method,  681 
Valsalva's  method,  681 
of  middle  ear,  679 
Influenza,    275,    339,   391,   436, 
440,  511 
and  ear-disease,  653 
middle-ear  disease  from,  718 
Infra-auricular    region,   exam- 
ination of,  672 
Ingals's  o|K*ration  for  deviated 

septum,  917 
Inhalations  in  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis, 1049 
Injuries  in  etiology  of  ei^r-dis- 

eases.  648 
Injury  of  arumhead,  711 
Inner  wall  of  nasal  chamber, 

830 
Innominate  artery,  825 
Insanity,  151 
Insects  in  auditory  canal,  708, 

710 
Instruments,    preparation     of, 

540 
Insufficiencies  of  ocular  mus- 
cl(»s,  254 
etiological     classiflcation 

of,  5a5 
Stevens's  classiflcation  of. 

161 
treatment.  520 
Insufficiencv  of  external  recti, 
157.  616 
of  int(>rnal  recti.  157,  617 
of  obli<iue  muscles,  tests  for, 

159 
of  ocular  muscles,  156 

diplopia  a  test  for,  156, 
157 


Insufficiency  of  ocular  muscles, 
hysterical,  485 
rod-test  for,  160 
screen-test  for,  156 
of  vertical  muscles,  518 
Insufflations       in       laryngeal 

tulMirculosis,  ia50,  1052 
Interarytenoid  space,  8*^ 

examination  of,  871 
Interference  otoscope,  672 
Intermaxillary  process,  808 
Inti^rual  auditory  canal,  pathol- 
ogy. 664 
ear,    diseases   of,   treatment, 
690 
functions  of,  640 
syphilis  of,  treatment,  690 
Internal  rectus,     Si^e  Rectus. 
Interstitial       keratitis.        See 

Keratitis,  interstitial. 
Intertrigo  of  auricle,  654 
treatment,  685 
in  torsion,  497 
Intracranial    complications  of 
mastoiditis,     difierential 
diagnosis  of,  7f>4 
of   purulent  otitis  media, 
755,  756 
tumors.     See  Brain  tumors. 
Intradural    abscess   from   tym- 
panic inflammation,  758  . 
Intralaryngeal  operations,  1208 
Intra-ocular,     injections,    399, 
424 
tension.    See  Tension. 
hemorrhage   from    sudden 
reduction  of,  421 
tumors,  384,  428,  489 
Intratym panic     operations    in 
chronic  catarrh  of  middle 
ear.  737 
instruments  for,  790 
Intra-vitreous  ii^ections,  400 
Intubation  in  diphtheria,  1029 
lodid  of  mercnry  tablets,  886 
of  potassium  in  acute  otitis 
media.  722 
in  labyrinthitis  exudativa, 

781 
in      labyrinthitis      hyper- 

plastica,  780 
in  larvngeal  perichondritis, 

996*^ 
in  laryngitis  sicca,  1005 
in  lupus  of  pharynx.  1059 
in  pachydermia  of  larynx, 

1008 
in  syphilitic  throat,  877 
lodids  in   acute   inflammation 
of  middle  ear,  687 
in  afllt'ctions  of  upper  air- pass- 
ages. 886 
in  eczema  of  ear,  685 
in  svphilis  of  internal  ear, 

lodin     and    carbolic    acid    in 

pharyngo-mycosis.  946 
and      glycerin     in     chronic 

rhinitis,  910 
in  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 
in  corneal  ulcers,  315 
in    hvpertrophy  of   inferior 

turbinal.  914 
in     larvngeal     tuberculosis, 

1048 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  1066 
in  lupus  of  pharynx,  1059 
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lodin  in  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
tuberculosis,  1057 
iiVJections  in  retinal  detach- 
ment, 431 
sprays,  882 

vapor  in  chronic  catarrh  of 
middle  ear,  733 
Iodoform.  280,  459,  541 
l^auze  in  epistaxis,  903,  904 
in  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  910 
in  corneal  ulcers,  315 
in    empyema    of    maxillary 

sinus,  973 
in  injuries  of  drumhead,  713 
in     laryngeal     tuberculosis, 

1051,  1052 
in  lupus  of  jiharynx,  1059 
in     nasal     and     pharyngeal 

tuberculosis,  1057 
in    syphilis   of   air-passages, 
1074 
lodoform-insufflation  in  laryn- 
geal tuberculosis,  1050 
lodol  in  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 
Ipecac  in  diphtheria,  1028 
Iridectomy,  323,  324,  847.  366, 
385,  395,  568,  576,  584 
execution   of  the  operation, 

577 
for  removing  tumors  and  for- 
eign bodies  from  iris,  576 
for  secondary  cataract,  586 
in  glaucoma,  382, 383.  576, 578 

hemorrhage  after,  421 
in  iris-prolapse,  576 
in  iritis,  343.  576 
indications  for,  575 
methods  of  performing,   for 
special      morbid     condi- 
tions, 578 
optical,  395,  578 
preliminary   to    cataract-ex- 
traction, 582 
Iridenclcisis,  579 
Irideremia.  333 

Irido-choroiditifi.  324,  346,  384, 
387,391,400 
ohroiiir  serons.  346 
Irido-cyclitis.  311,  344,  391,  392, 
6146.     See  also  Cyclitis.    . 
after  eataniet-extraction,  583 
anterior,  37(> 
plastic,  3JH,  :r>() 
Irido-cysteetoniy,  579,  586 
Iridodesis.  347.  579 
Iriclodialysis,  .WW,  36.3 
Iridodoiiesis.  3.'U 
Iridoph '^ria,  150,  511 
reflex.   150.     See  also  Argyll- 

RoherfHon  symptom. 
tnniinatie.  .'W»0 
Ufiilaterul  reflex,  150 
Iridotoiny,  .">79 
Iris.  61 
angioma  of.  4^9 
anterior  eii(l(»t helium  of,  62 
anterior  limiting  membrane 

of,  kV.\ 
anteversif)n  of.  363 
atrophy  of.  14.^,  377 
bloo<l-vess<'ls  of,  6i 
catanu-t   in  cliromatic  asym- 
metry of.  1 17 
chromatic  Jisymnietry  of.  147 
chronij'  hypi'reniia  of.  XMy 
coloboma'of,  191,  332,  469 


Iris,  color  of,  62, 147 
in  chorea,  147 
congenital  anomalies  of,  331 
con tusion-i Injuries  of,  3^ 
cysts  of,  489 
pigment  layer  of  the,  490 
stroma  of,  489 
development  of,  28 
diseases  of,  331 
displacements  of,  363 
epithelial  cysts  of,  489 
functions  of,  96 
granuloma  of,  340,  489 
hyperemia  of,  334 
inflammation  of.    See  Iritis. 
lacerations  of,  362 
lesion  of  nucleus  of  sphincter 

of,  149,  150 
lymphatics  of,  65 
melanoma  of,  490 
mobility  of,  148 
motor  disturbances  of,  334 
nerve-cells  of,  65 
nerves  of,  65 
operations  in,  574 
piebald,  147 
pigment-layer  of,  64 
posterior  limiting  membrane 

of,  64 
prolaiise  of,  315,  316,  576 
after      cataract-extraction, 

583 
radial  lacerations  of,  363 
reactions    of,    148,   149.    See 

also  Pupil. 
retroflexion  of,  363 
rudimentary  development  of, 

333 
rupture     of     sphincter     of, 

363 
ruptures  of,  362 
sarcoma  of,  490 
senile  changes  in,  334 
serous  cysts  of,  489 
sphincter  of,  148 
structure  of,  62 
traumatic  spasm  of,  360 
t renin  1  an s,  334 
tuberculosis  of,  340 
tumors  of,  4Hii 
i      vascular  stroma  of,  63 
Iris- forceps,  577 
Iritis,  143, 147.  245,  321,  :«0,  332, 

335,    3-^1.   ,384,    .391.  392, 

31K},  39S 
after  cataract-extraction,  583 
catamenalis.  ,3.39 
chronic,  341 
diajjnosis.  340 
divisions,  31^) 
etiology.  3.3H 

from    acute     infectious    dis- 
eases. .339 
from  staphylococci,  .3,37 
gonorrheal,  339 
gouty.  .33! » 
);ummatous.  337 
objective  svmptoms,  .3,36 
papulosa.  .3.37 
parenchymatoiis.  X]ti,  .3,37 
patholoiri<'al  anatomy,  340 
periodic.  .339 
plasti<-.  :VMi 
])rojrnosis.  341 
purulent.  .TW 
recurrent,  IVM) 
rheumatic,  :i'}9 


Iritis,  scrofulous,  339 

serous,  327,  336,  887 

simplex,  336.    See  Iritis^  plat- 
tic. 

spongy,  336 

subjective  symptoms,  338 

sympathetic  serous,  348 

syphilitic,  338,  339 

traumatic,  340,  343 

treatment,  341 

tuberculous,  339 
Iron  in  croupous  laryngitis,  991 

in  eczema  of  ear,  685 

in  epistaxi.s,  903 
Irritation-mydriasis.  150 
Irritation-myosis,  150 
Isthmus  of  Eustachian  tube,  626 
Italian       method     of      rhino- 
plasty, 1186 
Itelberg's  test,  672 

Jackson's  ophthalmoscope,  173 

Jacob's  ulcer.    Sec  Rodent  nicer. 

Jacobson's  organ,  development 
of,  807 

Jaeger's  test-type,  137 
types  for  accommodation,  155 

Jaesche-Arlt  operation  for  en- 
tropion, 551 

Jarvis's  operation  for  deviated 
septum,  917 
snare,  1196 
in    hypertrophic    rhinitis, 
912 

Javal-Schiotz  ophthalmometer. 
See  also  Ophthalmometer, 
196 

Jennings's  method  for  color- 
blindness, 604 

Jequirity  in  pannns,  309 

Johnson's  operation  for  tra- 
choma, 564 

Jugular  veins.  825 

June  cold.  1144 

Jurasz's  septum -forceps,  1192 

Keegan's  operation.  1187 
Keloid  of  auricle,  6,5,5,  (>96 
Keratitis,  144,  24.5.  2.58,  266,  306 
bullous.  311 

recurrent  form  of,  311 
dendritic.  310 
e  lagophthalmo.  317.  5^36 
en  bandelctte,  311,  325 
fascicular,  311 
fllamentous,  311 
from  schizoravcetal  infection, 

61 4f/ 
harvester's,  314 
interstitial,  .318 
atypical  f<>rms  of,  321 
etiology,  319 
pathology,  320 
prognosis,  321 
symptoms,  319 
treatment,  .'t21 
vessel -formation  in  cornea 
after,  :«1 
maculosa.  311 
neuroparalytic.  317 
nodosa.  327 
nummular,  311 
oyster-shuckers',  313 
jmrenchymatous.     See   Kera- 

titin,  interstitial. 
phlyctenular,  287.     See  A>r- 
atitiSf  superficial. 
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Keratitis,  punctata,  327,  336 
ribbon-shaped,  325 
sclerosing,  324 
striped,  325 

subepithelial  is  centralis,  311 
8uperfit;ial,  305 
diagnosis  and  prognosis,  307 
diet  in,  307 
etiology,  305 
micro-organisms  in,  306 
pathology,  307 
punctate,  311 
symptoms,  306 
treatment,  307 
suppurative,  312,  313 

etiology  and  pathology,  312 
syphilitic,  318 
vascular,  320 
vesicular,  309,  311 
with  hypopyon,  313,  314 
Keratocele,  316 

Keratoconus.  See  Conical  comta. 
Keratoglobus,  323,  385 
Keratomalacia,  296,  318 
Keratometer,  145,  146,  148 
Keratometry.  145.  See  OphiKal'' 

momeiry. 
Keratonyxis,  580 
Keratoscope,  145 
Keratosis  obturans,  704 
Killian's  method,  872 
Klebs-L5ffler  bacillus,  281,  283, 
284.  614a,  848,  991,  1011, 
1017 
in  membranous  rhinitis,  896 
Knapp's  method   of  blepharo- 
plasty,  557 
roller  forceps,  561 
Koch's  antitoxin-syringe,  1026 
Koch-Weeks  bacillus,  276,  614a 
Kopiopia,  hysteric,  485 
Krameria  ti'oches  in  acute  ca- 
tarrhal pharyngitis,  940 
Krause's  glands,  252 
Kronlein's  operation,  451,  601 
Kuhnt-MuIIer     operation     for 
shortening       lid-border, 
552 
Kyanopsia,  468 

Laborde's  dilator,  1134 
Labyrinth,  absence  of,  765 
anemia  of,  766.     See  Anemia 
of  labyrinth. 
treatment,  780 
bony,  620 

bony  and  membranous,  621 
deformities  of,  765 
hemorrhage    into,    663,    766. 
See  Hemorrhage  into  laby- 
rinth. 
treatment,  780 
hyperemia  of,  766.  See  Hyper- 
emia of  labyrinth. 
micro-organisms  of,  767 
pathology,  663 
syphilis  of,  pathology,  664 
Labyrinthitis,   exudativa,   eti- 
ology, 771 
pathology,  766 
symptoms,  775 
treatment,  780 
hyperplastica,  etiology,  771 
pathology,  766 
symptoms.  775 
treatment,  780 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  45 

78 


Lachrymal  apparatus,  diseases 
of,  261 

diseases  of  drainage  system 
of,  264 

operations  upon,  596 
bones,  fracture  of,  1120 
calculi,  262 
canaliculi,  46 

atresia  of,  264, 265 

dacryoliths  in,  265 

foreign  bodies  in,  265 

polypi  in,  265 
canaliculus,  double,  264 

slitting  of,  269 
conjunctivitis,  294 
disease  dependent  upon  nasal 

catarrh,  272 
duct.    See  also  Nasal  duct, 

blood-vessels  of,  48 

nerves  of,  48 

stenosis  of,  in  newborn,  269 
fistula,  268,  272 
gland,  45 

adenoma  of,  263 

adenosarcoma  of,  531 

atrophy  of,  263 

carcinoma  of,  264,  531 

chloroma  of,  264 

cylindroma  of,  264 

cyst  of,  262 

development  of,  29 

diseases  of,  261 

dislocation  of,  262 

fistula  of,  262 

hypertrophy  of,  263 

lymphosarcoma  of,  264 

myxoma  of,  263 

myxosarcoma  of,  263 

operation  for  fistula  of,  596 

removal  of,  270.  596 

spontaneous  dislocation  of, 
262 

syphilis  of,  263 

traumatic    dislocation    of, 
262 

tumors  of,  263 
groove,  808 
papillffi,  46 
passages,  46 

anomalies  of,  241 

ii\juries  of,  371 

tuberculosis  of,  269 
probes,  270 

introduction  of,  596 
puncta,  atresia  of,  264 

congenital    anomalies    of, 
264 

double,  264 

eversion  of,  265 

inversion  of,  265 

malpositions  of,  264 
treatment  of,  265 
sac,  47 

abscess  of,  265.  267 

destruction  of,  with  caus- 
tics, 270,  597 

excision  of,  597 

inflammation    of.    See  Da- 
cryo-cyatitis. 

polypi  of,  269 

syphilis  of,  269 
strictures.     See    Naaal    duct^ 
strictures  of. 
Lachrymo-nasal  duct,  stricture 
of.    See  Nasal  ductf  strict- 
nre  of. 
Lactation,  prolonged,  391,  437 


Lactic  acid,  889 

in  chronic  laryngitis,  1004 
in  chronic  naso-pharyngi- 

tis,  952 
in  croupous  laryngitis,  991 
in  diphtheria,  994 
in  fibroma  of  uaso- pharynx, 

1093 
in  laryngeal    tuberculosis, 

la^O 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  1066 
Lactophenin     in    acute    naso- 
pharyngitis, 948 
Lacunar  hyperkeratosis,  945 
tonsillitis,  acute,  922, 928.  See 
TondlHHs. 
Lacus  lacrymalis,  31 
Lnvoduction,  502 
LfiBvotorsion,  502 
Leevoversion,  500 
Lagophthalmos,  255 
congenital,  241 
non-paralytic,  255 
paralytic,  255 
Lamina  cribrosa,  79,  184 
fusca,  54 
spiral,  619 
suprachoroidea,  57 
vitrea,  59.  453 
Laminaria  bougies  in  deviation 

of  septum,  920 
Landolt's  method  of  advance- 
ment, 593 
method  of  blepharoplasty,  556 
Lantern-test    for    color-blind- 
ness, 604 
Laryngeal  crises,  1159 
epilepsy,  1159 
muscles,  inco-ordination  of, 

1158 
nerve.s,  823 
paralysis,  1160 
diagnosis,  1165 
etiology,  1160 
pathology,  1160 
prognosis,  1169 
symptoms,  1165 
treatment,  1169 
polypi,  1105 

stenosis,  dilatation  of,  1200 
syncope,  1159 

tuberculosis,  1034.   See  Tuber- 
culosis of  larynx. 
vertigo,  11^ 
Laryngismus    stridulus,     995, 
1155 
treatment,  995 
acute  catarrhal,  985,  966 
Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  in 
children,  986 
acute  edematous,  968 
acute  phlegmonous,  988,  988 
acute  supraglottic,  986 
chronic,  998 
etiology,  998 
pathology,  1001 
prognosis,  1001 
symptoms,  1000 
treatment,  1002 
croupous,  990,  991 
hemorrhagic,  996 
lupous,  1060 
diagnosis,  1065 
etiology,  1062 
pathology,  1064 
symptoms,  1060 
treatment,  1066 
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Laxynjiritis,  membranons,  990 
Dodular.  1005,  1006 
phlegmonosa,  988 
sicca,  1001 
stridulosa,  986 
subglottic,  1008 

diagnosis,  987 

etiology,  986,  1008,  1009 

symptoms,  987 

treatment,  988 
Ijaxyngo-fissare,  1212 
Laryngo-pharynx,  anatomy  of, 

812 
Laryngoscopy,  869 
Larynx,  acute  affections  of,  985 
acute  perichondritis  of,  995 
adenoma  of,  1108 
amyloid  degeneration  of,  1108 
anatomy  of,  816 
anesthesia  of,  1154 
angioma  of,  1108 
autoscopy  of,  873 
.  benign  neoplasms  of,  1103 
symptoms,  1108 
treatment,  1109 
blood-supply  of,  823 
carcinoma  of.  1109 

diagnosis,  1111 

prognosis,  1112 

symptoms,  1110 

treatment,  1112 
cartilages  of.  816 
chondroma  of,  1108 
chorea  of,  1158 
cyst*  of,  1108 
development  of,  808 
edema  of,  989,  990 
edematous  polypi  of,  1105 
examination  of,  869 
extirpation  of,  1212 
fibromata  of,  1105 
foreign  bodies  in,  1129 

removal  of,  1133,  1209 
fracture  of,  1139 
hyperesthesia  of,  1154 
interior  of,  819 
ill  voicc'-production,  1174 
ligaments  of,  H19 
lipoma  of,  11(»H 
lupus  of,   1(X)0.    See    Laryn- 

gitiH,  lupous. 
Iymj)hatic8  of.  8*23 
lymplioniH  of,  1108 
nialigiiJint  tumors  of,  1109 
iiiucoiiH  nieiiibrane  of,  824 
muscles  of,  H*21 
myxoma  of,  1 108 
nerves  of,  H2:i 
neuralgia  of.  11. "U 
iieun>s«'S  of,  1154 
paehvdrriiiia  of.  1006 

etiology.  UMKi,  1007 
papilloma  of.  11(^6 

diffrniitiul    diagnosis     of, 
1107 

in  childn'o,  IHMi  ^ 

physical  a pjM'a ranees,  1107 

removal  of,   1'2<W 
paralysis  of,   1160 

ahdurtors  of,  1HJ7 
paresthesia  of,  1154 
physiology  of,  H13 
rej*eetion  of.  1213 
sarcoma  of,  1113,  1114,  1115 
spasm  of,  1 1.55 

in  adults,  1156 

symptoms,  1155 


Larynx,  spasm  of,  treatment, 
1156 
stenosis  of,  1139 

dilatation  of,  1209 
syphilis  of,  1071 

treatment,  1073 
transillumination  of,  872 
tuberculosis    of,    1034,    1108. 
See  TSiberculosia  of  larynx, 
diagnosis,  1044 
etiology,  1034 

pathological  anatomy,  1037 
prognosis  and  course,  1045 
symptoms,  1038 
treatment,  1046 
veins  of,  823 
ventricle  of,  820 
Latent  hyperopia,  215 
Lateral  nasal  processes,  808 

ventricle.  191 
Lead,  441,  459 
Lead-amblyopia,  462 
Leeches,  355 
in  diffuse  inflammation  of  ex- 
ternal meatus,  686 
in  iritis,  342 
Leeching  in  acute  otitis  media, 

721 
Leiter  coil  in  acute  phlegmon- 
ous laryngitis,  989 
Lemon  -juice    in     diphtheria, 

1029 
Lens,  122.    See  also  Lenses. 
binocular  magnifying,  147 
concavo-convex,  125 
convexo-concave,  125 
double  concave,  125 

convex, 125 
focal  length  of,  123  i 

location  of  optical  center  of, 

240 
optical  center  of,  118 
periscopic.  228 
physical   relation  of,  to  con- 

jujjHte  foci,  103 
plano-concave,  125 
plano-convex,  125 
spherical,  207 
strength  of,  123 
unit  to  estimate  strength  of, 

123 
virtual  f<H'us  of  a  concave,  124 
crystalline,  80,  80.  122 
acquired     dislocations     of, 

capsule  of,  ftO.  81 

colohomaof.  1111.397 

congenital     anomalies     of, 
397 
dislocation  of.  396 

conicity  of.  179 

contusion  of,  367 

contusion-injuries  of,  365 

depression  of,  ,5*<0 

development  of,  22 
of  capsule  of,  23 

dis<Mssion     of.     See    Discis- 
sion. 

diseases  of,  .386 

dislocation  of,  366,  384,  396 
into    anterior    chamber, 

into  vitreous,  366,  396 
under    Tenon's    capsule, 
3JMJ 
epithelium  of  anterior  cap- 
sule of,  81 


Lens,  crystalline,  fibers  of,  81 
increase  in  size  of,  215 
index  of  refraction  of,  89, 92 
operations  on,  574,  679 

on  capsule  of,  585 
radius  of  curvature  of  an- 
terior surface  of,  92 
of  posterior  surface  of^ 
92 
removal  of,  for  cure  of  myo- 
pia, 224 
rupture  of  capsule  of,  365, 

367 
structure  of,  81 
subconjunctival  dislocation 

of,  366,  396 
subluxation  of,  396 
suspensory  apparatus  of,  83 
ligament  of,  80,  84,  85, 
95 
thickness  of,  92 
treatment    of   dislocations 

of,  396 
vascular  sheath  of,  23,  494 
Lenses.     See  also   Glasses  and 
Spectacles. 
cylindrical,  126,  128,  207,228 
forms  of,  125 
method  of  testing,  239 
spectacle,  123,  236 
spherical,  128 
sphero-cylindrical,  228 
systems  for  designating,  123 
toric,  126 
trial,  207 

use  of  trial  case  of,  208 
Lens-pit,  20 
Lens-stars,  23,  82 
Lens-vesicle,  20 
Lenticonus,  397 
Lepra  bacillus.  301,  6146 
of  conjunctiva,  302 
of  cornea,  329 
of  eyelids,  252 
Leprosy,  bacillus  of.  6146 

of  air-jiassages,  10(J6 
Lejitomeningitis,  ]>urulent,  758 

operation  for.  HOI.  H02 
Leptothrix  buccal  is,  2<>5 
in  oro-pharynx.  S46 
in  pharynx,  944 
Leroy    and     Dubois     o]»hthal- 

mometer,  196 
Letter-blindness       in       brain- 
abscess,  7i>.3 
Leukoma,  2f<5,  322 

adherent,  279.  322.  323 
Leuko-sarcoma  of  choroid,  493 
Levator  palati,  631,  fcilO 
palpebrse.  a3,  254 
contraction    of.  in   associa- 
tion with  external  ptery- 
goid, 255 
snperioris,  41 
veil  palati  muscle.  631,  810 
Ligament  of  Zinn,  39 
Ligament,  8U8|K'nsory,  of  crys- 
talline lens,  84,  85,  95 
Ligaments,  check,  45 
of  larynx,  819 
palpebral,  a3 
Ligamentnm  pectinatam  iridis, 

2H.  55 
Light.  9H,  102 
decomposition  of,   by  prism, 

propagation  of,  103 
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Light,  quantitative  perception 
of.  152 
wave- theory  of,  102,  104 
Lij?ht-difference,  153 
Light-minimum,  153 
Light- reflex  of  tympanic  mem- 
brane, (>76 
Light-sense,  152 
in  optic-nerve  atrophy,  443 
of  periphery  of  retina,  168 
Lime-water    in    frost-bite    of 

auricle,  696 
Line  of  fixation.  96,  ;L28 
of  regard.    See  Line  of  jixa- 

tion. 
of   vision,    128.     See    Visual 
axis. 
Linear  extraction  of  cataract, 

395,582 
Lingual  quinsy,  927 
tonsil,  815 
chronic    inflammation    of, 

932,  933,  934 
examination  of,  869 
inflammations  of,  926,  927 
operations  on,  1206 
pathology,  850 
varix  of,  934.    See  Lingual 
varix. 
tonsillitis,  926 
chronic,  932 
tonsil lotome,  Roe's,  1206 
varix,  934,  9X5 
Linseed    oil    in    frost-bite    of 

auricle,  696 
Lipoma  of  auricle,  696 
of  conjunctiva,  274,  301 
of  eyelids,  248 
of  larynx.  1108 
of  orbit.  531 
of  oro- pharynx,  1096 
Lipomatous    dermoid    of    con- 
junctiva, 300 
Lipothymia  laryngea,  1159 
Lippitudo,  245,  246 
Listerine  in  acute  naso-pharyn- 
gitis,  948 
in  chronic  naso-pharyngitis, 

951 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  909 
Listing,  90,  92,  93 

schematic  eye  of,  122 
Listing's  reduced  eye,  93 
Lithemic    diathesis   in    throat 
and   nose,  treatment  of, 
875 
Lithiasis  coi\junctivsB,  295 
Liver,  diseases  of,  421 
Lobule,  cleft  of,  692,  698 
coloboma  of,  operation    for, 

782 
fibroma  of,  operation  for,  783 
Localization  of  sound,  646 
Locomotor    ataxia,    151,    447, 

448 
Loffier's  bacillus,  6146.  See  also 
Klebs-Loffler  bacillus. 
in  croupous  tonsillitis,  925 
culture-mixture,  1018 
solution  in  membranous  rhi- 
nitis, 899 
Longus  colli,  814 
Loring's  ophthalmoscope,  172 
Loupe,  corneal,  147 
Lowenberg's     diplococcus     in 

atrophic  rhinitis,  960 
Lozenges,  885 


Lucae's  method  of  aural  mass- 
age, 736 
Lud wig's  incus-hooks,  790,  791 
Liier's  antitoxin  syringe,  1026 
Lungs,  syphilis  of,  1073 
Lupous  laryngitis,   1060.      See 

Laiyngitis. 
Lupus,  243,  258 
erythematosus    of    coi\junc- 
tiva,  302 
of  larynx,  1060 
of  auricle,  695 

treatment  of,  686 
of  larynx,  1060.    See  Laryn- 
gitis, lupous, 
of  nc^e,  1058 
of  phap'nx,  1058, 1059 
vulgaris,  252 
of  air-passages,  1057 
of  larynx,  1060 
Luschka's  tonsil,  hypertrophy 
of,  952.      See   Lymphoid 
hypertrophy. 
Lymph-sheaths  of  retinal  ves- 
sels, 87 
Lymph-space,  episcleral,  87 
subarachnoid,  79 
subdural,  79 
Lymph-tract,  anterior,  of  eye- 
ball, 87 
posterior,  of  eyeball,  87 
Lymphangiectasis  coi\junctiv8e, 

299 
Lymphangioma  of  orbit,  530, 

5:n 

Lymphatics  of  eyeball,  87 
Lymphatism,  942 
Lymphoid      hypertrophy      in 
pharyngeal  vault,  952 
causes,  952 
diagnosis,  955 
pathology,  952 
prognosis,  955 
symptoms,  954 
treatment,  956 
ring  of  pharynx,  811,  815 
Lymphoma  of  larynx,  1108 
of  orbit,  5;U 

Mackenzie's  condenser,  857 
forceps,  1208 
tube-force  |)S,  1133 
Macrotia,  operation  for,  783 
Macula,  the,  188 
coloboma  of,  193,  351 
lutea,  66,  76 
size  of  cones  in,  139,  foot- 
note, 
symmetrical  changes  at,  in 
infancy,  423 
of  cornea,  322 
vascularization  of,  188 
Macular  bundle,  75 
halo,  182,  188 
reflex,  188,  406 
Madarosis,  244,  246 
Maddox's  obtuse-angled  prism, 
159 
rod-test  for  insufficiency  of 
ocular  muscles,  160 
Magnet  for  removing  foreign 
bodies  from  cornea,  566 
Magnifying  lens,  binocnUur,  147 
Maier,  sinus  of,  46 
Malar  bone,  necrosis  of^ 
Malaria,  310,  338,  481, 4 
MAle-fem,  459 


Male-fern  amblyopia.  466 
Malignant  growths  of  auricle, 
697 
neoplasms  of  antrum,  1090 
pustule.    See  Anthrax  pustule. 
tumors  of  fauces,  1098 
of  larynx,  1109 
of  no.se,  10H5 
treatment,  1069 
Malingering,  466 

tests  for  detecting,  467 
Malleo-incudal  fold.  632 

space,  632 
Malleus,  630 
excision  of.  791 
function  of,  638 
Malleus-handle,  fracture  of,  712 
Mandl's  solution  in  acute  naso- 
I  pharyngitis,  948 

Mania,  acute,  150,  572 
I     after  cataract-extraction,  586 
;  Manifest  hyperopia,  215 
[  Manubrium  of  the  malleus,  630 
'  Marasmus,  392 

Mariotte's  blind -spot,  169,  470. 
I  See  Blind-spot. 

Marrow-sheath,    retained.    See 
I  MeduUated  nerve-fibers. 

Martin's  bridge,  1189 
Massage  in  afiectious  of  upper 
air-passages,  886 
in  atrophic  rhinitis.  964 
in  non-suppurative  disease  of 

middle  ear,  689 
in  perichondritis  of  auricle, 

695 
of  cornea,  322 
of  eyeball  in  cataract,  394 
in  embolism,  408 
in  glaucoma,  384 
of  ossicles  in  chronic  catftrrh 
of  middle  ear,  736 
Mastoid,  caries  and  necrosis  of, 
752 
cells,  anterior,  empyema  of, 
752 
function  of.  639 
emissary  vein,  624 
empyema  of  apex    of,   with 
perforation  into  digastric 
fossa,  752 
neuritis,  751 
operation  on,  through  skull, 

803 
operations,  793 
pathology  of,  663 
periostitis,  749 

process. sclerosis  of,  in  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  741,  751,  803 
region,  examination  of,  672 
Mastoiditis,  Bezold's,  752 
condensing,  751 
interna,  acute,  749,  750  751 

chronic,  751 
profunda,  749 
purulent,    differential    dia|p- 

nosis,  7^ 
superficial  is,  749 
liathieu's  iris-forceps,  577 
Maxillary  antrum,  examination 
of,  862 
exploratory    pnnotare    of, 
863 

\Tkm  of,  1200 

ninatiou  of,  862, 
\ 
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Maxillary  procesoes,  808 
sinus,  454 
benign  neoplasms  of,  1089 
bony  cysts  of,  1089 
cysts  of  mucons  membrane 

of,  1089 
empyema  of,  968 
treatment,  971 
growths  in,  invading  orbit, 

533 
osteoma  of,  1090 
polypi  of,  1089 
polypoid  degeneration    of, 

974 
syphilis  of,  976 
tumors  of,  975 
sinuses,  anatomy,  966 
empyema      of,     operative 

treatment,  1199 
physiology  of,  968 
Mayer's  hollow  splint,  919 
Measles,  269,  275,  436 
middle-ear  disease  from,  717 
relation  of,  to  ear^isease,  652 
Meatus,    atresia   of,    operation 
for,  784 
carcinoma  of,  operation  for, 

784 
exostoses  cartilaginese  of,  op- 
eration for,  786 
exostoses  of,  operation  for,  785 
external  auditory,  pathology, 

655 
external,   cholesteatoma    of, 
657 
diffuse    inflammation     of, 

treatment  of,  686 
furuncles  of,  655 
hemorrhage  from,  655 
neoplasms  of,  657 
foreign  bodies  in,  operations 

for,  786 
granulations  of,  operation  for, 

785 
hyperostosis  of,  operation  for, 

785 
internal  auditory,  621 
of  nose,  middle,  clinical  anat- 
omy of,  829 
examination  of,  861 
op<'THtious  on,  78^4 
Mechanism  of  auditory  sensa- 
tion,     perception,      and 
judgment,  (>44 
Media  of  the  eye,  104 

determination  of  position  of 

opacities  in,  179 
examination  of,  178 
location  of  opacities  in,  183 
opacities  of,  183 
three,  sj'pn rated  by  two  sys- 
tems, study  of,  115 
Medulla  ol)longata,  97 
Medullary  plates,  17 
Medullated     nerve-fibers,    194, 

ijr,,  4()r>,  4:J8 

Megalophthalmos,      524.       See 

JiitphthalinoM. 
Me^alupsia,  412,  468 
Meibomian  cyst,  r>46.  See  Choi- 
az'um . 
glands,  2f>.  :t:{,  34.  249,  252 
chalky  <leposit  in,  547 
Melanoma  of  iris,  4JM) 
Melanosan'<»ma  of  choroid,  493 
Memhrniia  pupillaris.  .'K)l 
iectoria  of  Corti,  619 


Membrana  tensa,  629 

tympani  secondaria,  620 
Membrane,  basilar,  619 
flaccid,  628 
hyaloid,  82,  83,  84 
of  Descemet,  28,  55 
Keissner's,  619 
reticular,  620 
Kuysch's.  59 
Shrapnell's,  628 
tympanic,  629 
physiology,  637 
Membranous       conjunctivitis, 
283,284,6146.     See  Cm- 
junctiviHs,  tnembranous. 
labyrinth,  function  of,  640 
laryngitis,  990 
rhinitis,  896.    See  RhiniHa, 
M^ni^re's  disease,  775 
Meningitis,  150,  151,  391,  436, 
495,  528,  572 
after  evisceration,  356 
after  enucleation,  356 
from  tympanic  inflammation, 
756 
Meningocele,  533 
Mcniugo-encephalitis,  150 
Meniscus,  125 

Menopause.    See  Climaderie. 
Menorrhagia,  421 
Menstrual     disturbances,    330, 
352,  399.  420,  421,  436, 461 
Menstruation,    relation    of,  to 

ear-disease,  650 
Menthol    in     acute    catarrhal 
laryngitis,  986 
pharyngitis,  940 
in  chronic  catarrh  of  middle 

ear,  733 
spray  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1050 
Mercurials  in    syphilis  of  in- 
ternal ear,  690 
Mercuric  bichlorid  in  conjunc- 
tivitis. 275,  277,  280,  285, 
287,  293 
chlorid   in  diphtheria,   1020, 
1028 
in   laryngeal    tuberculosis, 

1051 
in  ocular  antisepsis,  540 
Mercury,  400 

in  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 

in  croupous  laryngitis,  991 

in  diphtheria,  994 

in  iritis,  342 

in    labvrinthitis    exudativa, 

78i 
in   larvngeal    perichondritis, 

im 

protochlorid     in      laryngeal 
tuberculosis,  1051 
Meridians,    i)rineipal,  of  astig- 
matic eye,  224 
Mesial  ujisal  process,  807 
Mesoderm,  19 
I  Meso-pterypoid  fossa.  833 

MetauKJrphopsia.  .T)3,  364,  429 
'  Metenceplialon,  19 
Mete r-an tile,  the,  133 
Meynert's  fibers,  149.  480 
I  MicroccM'cns  laiiceolatus,  614a 
'      Pastcnri,  iilia 
Micro-organisms   in    acute    la- 
cunar tonsillitis,  iti'.i 
in     ccmjnnctival     allections, 
275.  614a 


Miero-organisms  in  corneal  ul- 
cers, 314,  614<; 
in  labyrinth,  767 
in  membranous  rhinitis,  606 
in  ocular  diseases,  614a 
in  sympathetic  ophthalmitis, 

349 
of  oro-pharyngeal  tract,  846 
Microphthalmos,  241,  329,  387, 

455,457,  684 
Micropsia,  412,  468 
Mi<:roscope,  corneal,  147 
Micros  poron-trachomatosam, 

292 
Microtia,  691 
Mid-brain,  19 
Middle  coustrictor  of  pharynx, 

814 

Middle  ear.    See  also  7)fmpanum 

and  Tympanic  eavity. 

acute    afiTections    of,    715. 

See  also  Tympanic  e<m/jr. 

acute  catarrh  of,  pathology 

of,  659 
acute  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of,  660 
acute      inflammation     of, 

treatment  of,  686 
acute  purulent   inflamma' 

tion  of,  660 
acute  suppuration  of,  660 

treatment,  688 
anatomy  of,  626 
auscultation  of,  679 
cholesteatoma  of,  661 
chronic  catarrh  of,  726 
functional      examina- 
tion of,  731 
operations  in,  737 
physical    examination 

in,  730 
treatment,  733 
chronic      n  on -suppurative 
disease  of,  treatment  of, 
689 
chronic       non-suppurative 

inflammation  of,  726 
chronic    purulent    inflam- 
mation of.  660 
chronic  suppuration  of,  739 

treatment,  6«),  745 
examination  of,  678 
fibroma  of,  661 
function  of.  637 
functions  of  appendages  of, 

r)39 
inflation  of.  679 
muco-purulent     inflamma- 
tion of,  660 
progressive      non -suppura- 
tive   dist^ase     of,    treat- 
ment. 690 
proliferous      inflammation 

of.  pathology  of.  659 
sclerosis  of,  727 
suppurative    inflammation 
»>f.  with  tuberculosis,  662 
Miirraine.  214 
Military  ophthalmia.  294 
Milium  of  eyelids,  259 
Millar's  asthma,  98<j 
Mineral    waters   in    rheumatic 
aflt'ctions  of  air-pas»ages, 
875 
Miner's  nystagmus,  .520 
Minister's  sore-throat,  876 
Mires  of  ophthalmometer.  198 


1         i 

Mirror,  otosoopic,  673 

Mtisole,  Maller'ft  ring-.  61 

Myotics,  149                                              ^H 

Mirrore,  129 

of  Mailer,  41 

etfeet  of,  on  paralytic  myoflis,             ^^H 

Mixtjd  astiguitttism,  127.  227 

of  Kioliin,  35 

^^M 

colors,  m 

orbieulariK  palpebrarum,  25.'l 

111  gtauconia.  'MA                                     ^^^| 

MtKlioliis,  di*velopment  of,  618 

8Ui»erior  oblk)U«%  41,  101 

MyringHis  aeutji,  713                                ^^^| 

Mm/s*  ftiroepa,  113H 

fiurHrior  paljH'itral,  tU 

chronica.                                                ^^^| 

Moj^ujihuiiia,  1159 

suj>eri«»r  rertun,  39,  101 

Myxedema.  AM                                         J^^H 

MuiHt    ajtplicatkiim     in     acutf) 

tem*or  ehoroidea,  (Kl 

of  tbroat,  K75                                        ""^^H 

<iHriH  mi'dia.  721 

teiisor  tarsi,  47 

Myxoma  of  coitjunctivu,  301                   ^^^| 

Moll  (fiiiiiiis  «<a'5,  :r» 

Muiwdea  of  laryux,  821 

u!^  rlrnnibead,  714                                     ^^H 

MoUusciim  miitaKi'BiiHH,  259 

MuseleH,    oeular.       S<!<^    (Jeniar 

of  hichrymal  ^laud,  2(>3                        ^^H 

MonwUlonic'etic  acid.  hhT 

muHtirjf^ 

uf  larynx,  lios                                       ^^H 

M<#iHK!u1ar    vision     fwiii     sup 

tx  ular  a4'tiou«  of,  100,  101 

Myjconmta  of  nos«^,    107t>.    S««              ^^H 

jin»tision  of  image,  11*"J 

MuHiMtlar  process  of  arytenoid. 

Pnftipi,  winai.                                        ^^^M 

Mormplitliul  iiJi«,  52^ 

HIH 

removal  of,   1196                                              1 

M (to oyer's  test-typi;^,  14U 

Musical  HiOundH.  ffc.15 

^^J 

Morce  1 1  f  m  tni  t  i  n  t'  b  ron  w  part*  n  - 

Musk  in  diphtheria.  91U 

T^AUKLH  nieter-angl«»    syBtexn,              ^^Hl 

chyiimtoM?4  tuiirtillitis,  ^'.M 

Myalgia  of  pharynx.  1153 

^^M 

MorRajtiiiuii  catariRt.  392 

MydriaksiH,  :^il.     S*ie  al^i^J  Pupil, 

Naphtlialin,  im                                          ^^M 

Morga^jiii  A  lilubuk-s,  ;stKj 

diltltatiint  iij'. 

insuttlatioTi       in      laryngeal                       J 

llorphiti   and  cnirb+jlie  a«'id   in 

irrttJitioii,  lTik\ 

tulicrculosis,  1050  *                                     1 

heriM^ft  of  fauct^a.  94(i 

paralytie.  119,  15tJ 

Nap  h  thill -camphor    in   cliroD  c                       1 

form  an  i  1  i  d       in       la  ry  n  gt  al 

tniumatic.  :win 

myringitis.  714                                        i 

tnbi'rcul<jsis,  ltl52 

Mydriatk^s  U9,  309 

Nares,  +  xaiiiiiiiaion  of,  855 

ill  iuute  otitis  media,  721 

effeet  of.  i»n  paralytic  myoeis, 

Nasal  3tiu  ;,tln  -hi,  1143 

in  actiU'  rhiuitU*  Hf>3 

m\ 

ai^crluri.^,  ^:5"J 

in     Iaryn(?eal     tuberculosis, 

in    determination   of  refrac- 

bones,   deflection    of,    treat- 

hWl 

tion  of  eve.  210 

ment,  nH2                                            

in  linpiiai  tonsillitiSp  927 

in  iritis  312' 

calculi.  1129                                           f~ 

in  spiLsm  of  larynx,  115IJ 

flterili/^tjoii  of,  542 

catiirrli,     272,       See     Rliino- 

8pray   in   laryii^cjil   tubercii- 

table  of.  211 

phftrifnx,  fUsemejf  of. 

"l(>>tis.  ia"i(l 

use  of,  196 

chamWr,  ap*?rtur«8  of,  832 

Mortitn's  uplithalmtjscop**,  17:t 

MyelitiM,  440 

nerves  of.  «.*J4                       ^ 

Mouth,  dintilopmt^nt  of,  mJ8 

ttsc«uding,  437 

«eptum  of,  KiO 

pbysitiloiO'  f^ff  '^^l 

MyfHltiSop*ijH,  41 K J 

chjimlM'rs,  luiymmetry  of,  831, 

Mouth-brL'athiiiK,  jreueral  treat- 

MyiHna  <»f  ciliary  boily,  490 

K3I 

im-nl  of.  t^HO 

Myopia.  170,  212,  21fl.  333,  343, 

variations  in,  826 

iu      clmitiic      hypertrophic 

3,52,  :rj4,  ;i94,  395,  Wd 

cough.  1150 

Thinitia,  W>7 

n  symptom  of  diabetes,  222 

duct,  Hi/,e  of,  270 

iu    chronic    parenchymattnis 

amplitude  of  accommodation 

stricture  of,  266,  308,  2«9, 

tmisillitiT*.  9:jl 

in.  137 

270 

in   etiology  of  ratarrlial    in- 

axial,  12.5,  :>>> 

feeding  In  diphtheria,  1031 

llainmatiun,  f^iy 

c»U!H?s,  219 

glycoftiiria,  1150 

paTaU*  in,  KV2 

ootupIicwtM  with   erlancoma. 

hyperewthesia,  1143 

syrnptoQis,  851 

385 

laminie,  808 

Mncocide,  2ti6 

complications,  220 

meatus,       middle,      clinical 

f>f  t'thmoid,  5:i:i 

course,  222 

anatomy  of,  829 

Mii€o-piimli*nt  inJlriniraatiou  of 

curvature,  222 

iiincons  menihmue,  833 

micliMe  ear.  fi^i^^ 

determiiied  by  skiaso^jpy,  205 

cysts  (if.  las  1 

M aeons  nuimbrane,  nasal,  Ktl 

dtj te ni I i ued    by    tr i al  - len ses. 

neoplasms,  1076 

Mnlf?*'*i  upi^mtii*!!,  :*21,  572 

20H 

obstrnctinn,     pathology     of, 

Mulkr'slibcrs,  d7,  71  7ft 

factors  active  in  production 

KtH,  K">1 

nniifile,    11.   I'M,     See   Ptdpe- 

of,  220 

paresthesia.  1143 

hi'dl  mtiMcir, 

full  correction  of,  223 

passages,  tulHnulosisof,  1053 

rinu-inuscle.  (11 

index,  222 

treatment.  1057 

Multiple  Tieuritisi,  440 

malignant,  220,  428 

polypi,  UKn 

*trlfrosis,   177 

numBured    witb    opbthalmo- 

»■  moval  of,  119f> 

Mumps,  ml 

'            scope,  im 

probe,  f^}Hi 

nurl  i^ir-ilisLast*,  l»53 

opi'rative  treatment,  2*24 

proceMSe>t,  H07.  808 

of  lat'lirymal  K'siiui,  262 

ophthalmusi'opw    changes  in, 

salivation.  1150 

Muriate  of  ammonia  in  acute 

221 

septum,  alwci^ss  of,  899,  1116, 

catarrhal  larynjritis,  ynH 

partial  correction  of,  2*23 

!4ee  Ab»cejts. 

Mariated   tir*clure  of   iron   in 

projfresjjive,  220 

evacuation  of,  lll>8 

acute  tonsillitis,  925 

removal  of  tmtHrmrent   leos 

acute  ]H"rkliondritis  of,  89«» 

in    chronic    suppuration 

for  rtdkf  of,:k)5 

deformities    of,   operations 

of  middle  ear,  iHt 

symptoms,  220 

for,  IIW 

Mu-sm?  volitJtntes,  400.  410 

tendency  of,  219 

deviation  of,  831.  915 

Muscle,  dliary,60,  95.  i:*4 

treatment,  222 

treatment,  917,  1191 

external  re<*tuii,  3SI.  101 

varkttes.  219 

exaniiiuttioij  of,  861 

Horner's,  47 

Myopk  astigmatism^  127,  227 

fractures  of,  1124 

^K              inferior  obliijue,  41.  IMl 

eycH,  (are  of,  22^^ 

hematoma  of,  89f* 

^H               infi^rior  palfH'lHjd.  Ill 

M  voji;ircoma  of  ciliarv  body,  490 

papilloma  of,  1081 

^B             inferior  rectus,  :tJi  ini 

MyfiHis      150,    354.      See    also 

removal     of    growths    on. 

^m              internal  r^'^iiiH,  :i9,  ini 

Ihipil,  nmimtHaik  a/. 

1191 

^M              levator    palpi'hrH'  sutwrioris, 

Irritation,  InO 

vascular  neoplaam*  of,  1079» 

1            " 

paralytie.  150 

HJH<I 

■    ■— 

spinal,  150 

specula,  aS9 

m 

1 

^l^^^_ 
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Nasal  spine,  830 

synechia,  removal  of,  1195 

tabe  in  chronic  rhinitis,  910 

wing,  abscess  of,  901 
deformity     of,    operation, 

1183 
furancle  of,  901 
Naso-lachrymal  duct,  47 
Nuso-pharyngitis,  acute,  947 
treatment,  948 

chronic,  948 
treatment,  951 
Naso-pharynx,   809.      See  also 
Rhinopharynx. 

carcinoma  of,  1095 

diseases  of,  947 

enchondroma  of,  1093 

examination    of,  in    ear-dis- 
ease, 678 

fibroma  of.  1091 
treatment,  1092 

fibro-mucous  polypi  of,  1093 

lymphoid  structure  of,  811 

physiology  of,  840 

removal    of    growths   from, 
1202 

sarcoma  of,  1094 

stenosis  of,  treatment,  1199 

tumors  of,  1091 
Near-point,  134,  1&5 

of  convergence,  503 
Near-sightedness.    8ee  Myopia. 
Nebula  of  cornea,  322 
Necrosing  ethmoiditis,  1201 
Necrosis  of  mastoid,  752 

of  orbit,  526 
Neoplasms  of  antrum,  1090 

of  ethmoid  sinuses,  1090 

of  external  meatus,  pathology, 
657 

of  frontal  sinuses,  1090 

of  maxillary  sinus,  1089 

of  nasal  septum.  1079 

of  njiso-pharynx,  1091 

of  n()si»,  1076 
removal  of,  1196 

of  sphenoid  sinus,  1091 

of  trachea.  1115 

of  upper  air-passages,  1075 
Nephritis.  4i,  aJK),  394,  406,416, 
A^i,  4:rr,  454.  458 

relation  of,  to  ear-disease,  649 
Nerve,  aeoustic,  621 

frontal.  :{7 

oculo-motor,  37,  97 

optir.     See  Opi'ic  nerve. 

supniorbital,  37  * 

symjmthetic,  97 

third.     See  Orulo-moior  nerve. 
Nerv«'-head.     See  Optic  disk. 
Nerves,  ciliary.  97 

of  nasal  cham!)er.  8,34 
Nervous  eoiijrli.  115H 

diseasis.  from   eye-strain,  214 
iuflueiH'e     on     ear-disease,  I 
61^  I 

tinnitus,  777 
Neural  canal,  is 

groove.  17 
Neuraltria.  .".10 

niastoi<l.  7")1 

of  larynx,  11. >1 

of  pharynx,  lir>3 

of  throat,  treatment,  H76  , 

Neunisthenia.  119.  l.')l  i 

acousti<",    776.     Sec    Acoustic 
neuraathenia.  I 


Neuritis,  acute  retrobulbar,  440 
ascending,  435 
chronic  retrobulbar,  441 
descending,  432,  434 
fulminant  retrobulbar,  440 
interstitial,  434 
medullary,  435 
multiple,  150 
optic.    See  Optic  neuriiit. 
retrobulbar.  460,  477 
Neuro-epithelioma    of    retina, 

495 
Neuro-epithelium  of  retina,  69 
Neuroglia,  75 
Neuroma  of  eyelids,  248 

of  optic  nerve,  449 
Neuro-paralytic  keratitis,  317 
Neuro-retinitis,   433,  436,  477, 
527 
from  lead-poisoning,  437 
Neuroses  of  larynx,  1154 

of  upper  air-passages,  1140 
Neurotic  disturbances  of  sound- 
perceiving  apparatus,  776 
Nevus  of  ciliary  body,  490 
New  growths  of  auricle,  696 
of  drumhead,  714 
of  external  auditory  canal, 
707 
Nicol-prism,  154 
Nictitating  membrane,  31 
Night-blindness.  See  Nyctalopia. 
Night-terrors  in  chronic  paren- 
chymatous tonsillitis,  931 
Nitrate  of  mercury  in  diphthe- 
ria, 994 
of  silver.  460 
in  abscess  of  auricle,  694 
in  acute  catarrhal    laryn- 
gitis, 986 
in  chronic  inflammation  of 

lingual  tonsil,  934 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  1003 
in  chronic  myringitis,  714 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  909 
in  chronic  subglottic  laryn- 
gitis, 1009 
in  chronic  suppuration  of 

middle  ear,  689,  746 
in  condylomata  of  auditory 

canal,  707 
in  conjunctivitis,  277,  280 
in  corneal  ulcers,  315 
in  diphtheria,  991 
in  eczema  of  auricle,  693 

of  ear,  685 
in  e])istaxis,  J)03 
in  inflammation  of  auditory 

canal,  70,*) 
in  lupus  of  auricle,  686 
in   new  prowths  of  drum- 
head, 714 
in  paresthesia  of  j»harvnx, 

lir,2 
in  salpinpitis,  72.'J 
in  singers'  nodes,  1105 
solution,  884 

s])ray    in    laryngtal    tuber- 
culosis, 1050 
Nitrite  of  amyl,  406,  4(^8,  460 
Nitrohenzol.  460 
Nitrogly(M'rin.  MO 

in  diphtheria.  1020 
Nodal   points.  90,  9.'^  114,  116, 
119,  IJO.  lil.  123 
for    (litl'erent     systems    of 
surfaces,  123 


Noduli  cornesB,  311 
Noises,  635 
Normals,  103 

Nose,  absence  of,  operation  for, 
1184 

acute  affections  of,  891 

adenoma  of,  1085 

and  throat,  general  then- 
peusis  of,  874 

angioma  of,  removal  of,  1197 

bony  cysts  of,  1082.  See  Bomy 
cysts. 

burns  of,  1118 

carcinoma  of,  1089 
excision  of,  1198 

chondroma  of,  1084 

chronic  affections  of,  905 

concave  vertical  deformity 
of,  treatment,  1181 

contusions  of,  1116 

convex  vertical  deformity  of 
the  bony  portions  of, 
treatment,  1181 

cystomata  of,  1084 

deficiency  of  tip  of,  treat- 
ment, 1182 

defiection  of  bones  of,  treat- 
ment, 1182 

deformities  of,  operative 
treatment,  1180 

deviation  of  tip  of,  treat- 
ment, 1182 

dislocation  of  bones  of,  1125 
of  cartilages  of,  1126 

edematous  polypi  of,  1076 

embryology  of,  807 

enchondroma  of,  removal  of, 
1198 

erysipelas  of,  901 

examination  of,  in  ear-dis- 
ease, 678 

excess  of   tip  of,  treatment, 
1182 
removal  of,  1197 

fibroma  of,  1080 

fibroma  papillare  of,  1081 

foreign  bodies  in,  1127 

fracture  of  bones  of,  1119 

treatment,  1121 

of  cartilages  of,  1123 

functions  of,  8.35 

hysteria  of,  1169 

illumination  of.  85.^,  858 

lupus  vuU^aris  of.  1057 

malignant  growths  of,  re- 
moval of,  1198 

malignant  tumors  of,  1085 
treatment,  10h9 

myx(mia  of,  removal  of,  1196 

neoplasms  of,  1076 

ost«'oma  of,  1084 
removal  of,  1198 

papillary  epithelioma  r»f,  1066 

papilloma  of,  lOHl 

physiology  of,  8.35 

plastic  surgery  of.  ll!^ 

reflex  neuros<'s  of,  1143 

restoration    of    <'olumna    of, 
1188 
of  tip  of.  1187 

sarcoma  of.  1087 

scalds  of,  1118 

sensory  disturbances  of,  1 1 40 

syphilis  of.  1(W7 
treatment,  1073 

wounds  of.  1116.  1117.  1118 
Nose-bleed.  902.     See  Epistaris. 
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Nofitril.  832 
B(«Dr>Hb    of,    ope  rat  to  u     for, 

Nostril:'',  «x ponded,    operation 
tot,  11M3 
testiJig  of  patency  of,  857 
Noyes's    method    of  advance- 
ment, 5^>1 
tr»L'hoiiiia-forcep8»  5<>l 
NucM.  oculo-niotor,  141) 

temon  in^  15(J 
Nueleiu  \n  tuberculofiiei  of  1ar> 

yni,  1047 
Nucleus  of   sphiucter  of   ins, 

legion  in*  150 
Nux  vomica  in  affections  of  up- 
per nirpufkHamic^,  H8<> 
in  exhauistir*!i  r>f  tlirout^  H7fi 
Nyetalopia,  t>96,   31H,   a53,  423, 
42rj,  468 
yisiiiil  lieW  iti»  473 
Njratajjma**.  aVJ,  443.  417,  019 
minL-ir's,  52U 

Object  and  image,  111,  112 
Oblique  illuiuiiiHtiofi,  146,  3f)3 
eiaminatiuii  of  media  by, 
17?^ 
iaferion  41,  lOL  4^*  5ft2 

p»nUjaiH  of,  511,  5i:i 
maBclea,  tests  for  i  iiati  t!icieticj 

of,  159 
Boperior,  41»  101,  497,  302 
parolyBifl  of,  511i  513 
Obliquus  aurioulra  nmsGlet  637 
Occlusion   of   iKMtcrior    nares, 
operation  for,  1199 
of  pupil,  337,  341,  343 
Occupittioiis  in  etiology  of  ear- 

di  prases,  048 
Ocular  autiaepais,  1139,  540,  541, 
574 
hlooit-vesselB,  rupture  of,  362 
deviationa,  com i taut,  507 
con  V*'  r»  i  on  o  f  n  on  -com  i  tau  t 

into  com i tan t,  508 
ditTorcntial    diajinoi^id    be- 
tween comitaut  aud  non- 
com  i  taut,  r»07 
etioloKii'H]  eliLHsificatiou  of 

anomallt  s  of.  rj(J5 
non-Cfuuittint,  r»07 
snhjcetive  nyniploms,  508 
treatment,  5!iii 
flwnre.     Si't^  i'ht^nfitiai  cifft. 
mask    for    caiaroctdT^^ing, 

542 
maftclefi.  38 
antionsof,  41,  42,  lOO,  101 
advancement     in     itisnlli- 

cieucy  of,  521 
sffectionR  of  i  ud  i  vidua.1,  510 
asfloclatt^d  antagonistic,  5c)l 
MBoeiatcd  fiaraly»i»  of,  5  lit 
MM^ciatcd  e^tm^m  tjf,  bUi 
elassiflcatiou.   of  anomalies 

ot  m-i 
common  tendons  of,  39 
diagnu*4is  4if  n fleeted,  r>14 
diplopia   a   hsf    for   iiisuf- 

fieitMicy  of.  ITrfi,  157 
distance     of    insertion    iif, 

from  cornpji,  40 
etlolo|^  of   amunalieft    of, 

etiology  of  deviationa  of, 
50^ 


Octilar  mttscl««,  general  i;ymp- 

tuniK  af  jinumalit-^  of,  5^14 

trruefe'K    equilibrium    teat 

fur,  157 
liyat43rieal  insufficiency  of, 

485 
inaulKf  ieiiciea  of,  156,  254 
operationH,  ,>y7 
phytiitjlDgieal  action  of,  497 
reliex   itiaturb&neeH   in   in- 

s u  flit-  i  e n  c  ie.H  i >f ,  510 
rod-t4-st    for     insuflicienoy 

of.  im) 
st^ilieine    of  double    images 

in  paralysis  of,  513 
scree u-te*it  for  in^^utticicncy 

of,  154i 
Steve uh'h    classification   of 

jusufRcieiu^irs  of.  Itjl 
teuotomv   in    tiiHufficieuoy 

of,  521 
tc^jting  witb    prisms,   156, 

157 
treatment  of  inautficieucies 

i>f,  520 
va  r  i  e  t  i  v^  of  ai  lom  al  Wh  of,  504 
Oculo' motor  nerve,  37,  97 
ceutcr,  150 
etTect  of  ley  ion  of,  on  pupil, 

140 
paralyse  it  of,  254,  511 
nuclei,  14U 

leiiiou  in,  150 
paralyaifi,  511,  515 
recurrent,  512 
Oculo^urbital  fascia,  infljUDmar 

tioii  fif,  52& 
Odontic  peritifititiA,  974 
O'Dwyer's  tubes,  1030 
Odyuphftgia^  653 
in     laryngeal     taberciiloBifl, 
103W 
Oil  of  cade  in  ecsema of  auricle, 
m3 
of  clovi^s  in  laryngeal  tuber- 

culoftirt.  1047 
of  eucalyptu!^  in  iieute  catar- 

rbal  laryngitis,  i)!^> 
of  pi  no    in    acute  catarrhal 
Isiryngitis,  iHri 
Oleate  of  morphia  in  furuncu- 

losis  of  ear,  &^ 
Oleo-stearate  of  xinc  in  chronic 
catarrhal       pbarrngitia, 
942 
Olfaction,  disturhances  of,  1140 

physiology  of,  a"*^ 
Olfactometer,  iS5H,  1141 
Olfactory  area,  8<I7 

depresHion,  H07 
01 1 icr*s  operation,  II K7 
Opacities  in  t rans^ pa rvut  media, 

location  of,  IRT 
OiJ«ratintr  masks,  ^12 
OperationH,  ."Sltt),  782,  UHO 
Ophthalmia.  .Hi*e  ('onJHnciintiM. 
neonatorum.     See    t'onjnucti- 

r^itit  nfonaiofHtn, 
uiMl*>sa,  296 
«;crofuloDa,  286 
Ophthalmic  arterr,  aneurysm 
(»f,  'hU 
migraine,  recurrent,  512 
operations  on  animals'  eyes, 
611 
Ophthalmitis,  sympathetic-  flee 


Ophthalmo-dynamometer,  161 
O  ph  t  h  a  1  m  o- 1  e  u  k  osco|k*,  1 54 
Ophthalmomalacia.  «i57 
Ophthalmometer,  145,  324,  328 
an  a  chr<rmatomcier,  154 
method  of  using,  197 
of  HtdmholtK,  im 
of  Javal-Sehiotsc,  196 
of  Iji^roy  and  Dubois,  196 
Ophtbalmometry,  196,  2;il 
Ophthalmoplegia,      b  1 1  a  t  erpil 
transient,  512 
externa,  511 

from  ptomain-poisouing.  465 
interna,  511 
progTCHsive,  512 
total  i?^,  511 
O  ph  thai  m  i  *si '  o(>e,  171 

measurement    of    retiwstion 

wittn  199 
optica]  principles  of,  173 
ue*e  of.  171 
Ophthalmoscopes  for  refraction, 

173 
Ophthalmoscopy,  171,  196 
dinct  metluKl  of,  175 
illuQiination  in,  179 
indirect  method  of,  176 
meafiuni'      of     refraction    by 
direct  met h oil  af,  19f» 
by  indiri^N?t  method,  201 
position  of  surgeon  and   pa- 
tient in,  IH) 
refmctive,  199 
Opiates    in    acute    myriugitis, 
713 
iti  acute  otitis  media,  72(> 
in  acute  suppuration  of  mtd> 
die  ear,  iiHS 
Opium  in  atrophic  rh initio;,  064 
in     laryngeal      tuberculosis, 
1049 
Optic  atrophy.    See  Optic  iktw, 
atrt^y  uf, 
axis,  95,  136' 
canal,  hemorrhage  into,  444 

periostitis  of,  441 
centers,  primary,  479 
chiasm,  140 
cup,  20,  21 
disk,  66,77,184 
anemia  of,  442 
atrophic  excavation  of^  187 
hand 3  of  connective  tissue 

on,  45<^ 
crescents  at  margin  of,  193 
crej*cents  near,  221 
cyi^tic  irrowth  from,  191 
distorted,  187,  193 
dnij^ped,  221 
excH  vat  ions  in,  187 
lihrouft  grrnvih  from.  191 
glaucomatous      excavation 

of,  1S7 
hyaline  bixlies  in,  461,  41H> 
ischemia  of,  442 
phA'Kiological  excavation  of, 

im,  7W,  1^ 
sarcoma  of,  406 
entrance.    See  O^ie  dUJt, 
foramen,  m,  39 
nrrve,  79,  149 
arachnoidal  sheath  of,  79 
atrophv  of.    149.   .357.   382, 
aH5,  394,  443,  477,  527 
frnfu  hlnuvs  on  bead,  444 
from  brain -tumor,  444 
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Optic  nerve,  atrophy  of,  from 
erysipelas,  444 

from  forceps  delivery,  446 

from     hemorrhage,    445, 
459 

from  injuries,  444 

from  lead,  462 

from     lightning -stroke, 
446 

from    locomotor    ataxia, 
445 

from  pressure  on  chiasm, 
445 

from  sinas  disease,  454 

from  spinal  disease,  445 

from  spinal  injuries,  444 

with  excavation,  376 
carcinoma  of,  449 
changes  in,  from  eye-strain, 

213 
changes  in  visual  field  in 

diseases  of,  476 
coloboma  of,  191,  455,  457 
color-sense  in  atrophy  of, 

443 
concussion  of,  444 
congenital  anomalies  of,  455 
congenital  atrophy  of,  446 
diseases  of,  432 
dural  sheath  of,  79 
effect  of  loss  of  conducting 

power  of,  149 
embolic  atrophy  of,  443 
endothelioma  of,  449 
fibroma  of,  449,  530 
glaucomatous     excavation 

of,  373,  377,  381 
glioma  of,  449 
gray  atrophy  of,  442,  446 
gumma  of,  450 
hemorrhage  into,  453 
hyperemia  of,  432 
iiyury  of,  537 
lesions  of.  from   afi*ections 

of  accessory  sinuses,  454 
light-sense   in   atrophy   of, 

443 
lymph -clefts  of,  87 
neiiritic    atrophy    of,    433, 

443,  447 
neuroma  of,  449 
phvsiolopical  excavation  of, 

pial  sheath  of,  79 

progressive  atrophy  of,  478 

ptsannnoma  of.  449 

removal  of  tnmors  of,  601 

sarcoma  of,  449 

suharachnfti<lal  spaces  of,  87 

siihduml  lymph-space  of.  79 

.suprava^'inal  space  of.  87 

theory  of  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmitis, :{49 

tuberculosis  of,  450 

tumors  of,  449 

tumors  of  iiitra-ocular  end 
of.  4JW> 

visual    field   in   atr(»j)hy  of, 
41<;.  417 
nerve-*<h(ath,     coloboma    of, 
HU.  4r>r> 

hemorrhage  into,  453 
neuritis.    :W1,    '.Wr-Z,   409.   418, 
432.  4r>H,  480,  r>if>,  .534 

color-sense  in.  4.'i3 

dia^'iiosis,  4;W 

etiology,  435 


Optic    neuritis    from    carious 
teeth,  438 
from  gonorrhea,  437 
from  hemorrhage,  458 
from  intranasal  operations, 

438 
from  lead,  463 
from  nephritis,  437 
from  physical  exertion,  438 
from    severe    hemorrhage, 

437 
from  sinus  disease,  454 
from  sun-stroke,  438 
in  brain-tumors,  435,  436 
in  deformities  of  skull,  436 
in  general  diseases,  436 
in  glaucoma,  374,  377 
in  infections  diseases,  436 
in     intracranial     diseases, 

435,  436.  437 
in  meningitis,  436 
in  spinal  diseases,  437 
intra-ocular,  432 
intra-uterine,  455 
monocular,  436, 438 
pathology,  134 
prognosis,  438 
second  attack  of,  436 
simple,  432 
spurious,  438 
syphilitic,  437 
theories  of  pathogenesis  of, 

435 
treatment,  439 
trephining  for,  439 
vision  in,  433 
visual  field  in,  433,  477 
papilla.    See  Optic  dUk. 
perineuritis,  435 
stalk,  19 
thalamus,  479 
tract,  diseases  of,  481 
tracts,  149 
vesicles,  19.  20.  21 
Optical  center,    117,    119,   120, 
123 
of  a  lens,  118,  240 
defects  of  eye,  95 
instruments,  image-forming, 

103,  105 
principles,  general,  102 
surface,  l(^9 

surfaces,    combined    systems 
of,  115 
I      systems,  centered,  114 
Optico-ciliary  neurectomy,  574 
I      neurotomy,  384 
Optics,  geometrical,  103 
j      i)hysical.  103 

physiological,  102 
Optogram,  98 
Optometer.  207 
Optometry.   VMi 
I  Ora  serrata,  2<),  65,  7f),  84 
,  Orbicularis     paliM?brarura,    33, 

253 
!  paralysis  of,  317 

Orbiculns  gangliosus,  61,  65 
Orbit,  abscess  of,  526.  528 
acute  cellulitis  of,  527 
acute   parietal  periostitis  of, 

angioma  of,  .531 
bh mm! -cysts  of,  5.31 
caries  of.  .')26 
cavernous  ant;ioma  of,  531 
cellulitis  of,  527 


Orbit,  chronic  periostitis  of^  526 
congenital  anomalies  of,  523 
contents  of,  37 
echinocoocos  of,  531 
emphysema  of,  537 
enchondroma  of,  531 
erysipelatous  cellulitifi  of,  5S7 
exenteration  of,  600 
exostosis  of,  533 
fistula  of,  602 
foreign  bodies  in,  536 
hemorrhage  into,  444,  537 
injuries  and  diseases  of,  523, 

636 
lipoma  of,  531 
lupus  of,  533 
lymphangioma  of,  531 
lymphoma  of,  531 
medullary    osteosarcoma   of 

walls  of,  534 
necrosis  of,  258.  526 
operation  for  abscess  of,  599 
operations  for  cic:\tricial,  500 
operations  on,  599 
osteoma  of,  5I{3 
palpation  of,  143 
periostitis  of.  525 
phlegmon  of,  527 
pulsating  angioma  of,  534 
removal  of  osteoma  of,  601 
removal  of  tumors  of,  600 
sarcoma  of,  531,  532 
sebaceous  cysts  of,  531 
serous  cysts  of,  531 
spontaneous  hemorrhage 

into,  537 
thickening  of  periosteum  of, 

532 
tumor    arising    in    cavities 

close  to,  5^ 
tumors    arising    from    peri- 
osteum or  i)ony  walls  of, 
531 
tumors  arising  in  tissues  of, 
531 
I      tumors  of,  25.5,  629 
Orbital  cellulitis,  438.  444 
I      fascia,  42 

'      margins,  injuries  to  bones  of, 
536 
veins,  thrombosis  of,  365 
Orbits,  2f) 

axes  of,  29 
I  Organ  of  Corti,  function  of.  644 
Oro-pharynx.  adenoma  of.  1096 
anatomy  of,  812 
carcinoma  of,  1102 
cyst  of.  10<M> 
fibroma  of,  1096 
lipoma  of,  1096 
papilloma  of,  1095 
sarcoma  of,  1102 
Orthophoria,  161,  505 
Orthoptic  exercises,  521 
Ossicles,  excision  of,  791 

in      chronic      catarrh     of 
I  middle  ear,  737 

functicHis  of,  iuia 
of  the  ear.  6.'iO 
Ossiculectomy,  791 
Osteitic     pyemia    with    sinus- 
I  phlebitis,  761 

Osteoma    of  conjunctiva,    274, 
I  301 

I      of  maxillary  sinus,  1080 
I      of  nose,  1084 
I         removal  of,  1 198 
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OrtSOm  of  orbit,  533 

PalpebrftJ  muscles,  34 

Pars  iridiea  retinue,  64,  65                      ^H 

ratnovftl  of,  mi 

Paiia^'s    o Iteration    for    ptosis, 

optica  retina%  65                                   ^^H 

Osteo-plilt?biti»     of     temporal 

5fW 

Passavants  cushion,  811                           ^^H 

Pancreatin  in  diphtheria,  994 

Pathogenic     Irtattcria.    relation              ^^H 

Otlifmakumi.  t>ao.  f»04 

Fannus.  291,  L^JCi,  30ft 

of,  to  ear-disejisc,  Ii51                      ^^H 

Otii^  vvisicU^  017 

Panophthalmitis  t*7W,  315,  330, 

Pearly  tumor  of  the  drumhead,             ^^H 

Otitic  bnuii-clisfiiSLH,  operations 

35&,  riTi^i,  5-27,  5:>8,  .=iH3,  51M 

^M 

for,  SOI 

ba^  illi  in.  014*/ 

of  external  meatus,  657                    ^^M 

0 1 i ti H,  tl t\s<  1  im  1 1 1  at i  vc.  7'*^! 

Papillary  epitlieiioma  of  tioso. 

tumors,  4Htt                                             ^^H 

eatternadifrii^iti,  703 

1086 

Pempbif^us,  25({                                          ^^H 

piilh.>l.>K>%  fi-Tfi 

Papillitis.     Se«  fipfic  n^wrt^u. 

of  conjunctiva,  <)03                                ^^H 

mediji  a«iita,  (>iJO^  715 

Papilloma  of  anritlc,  096 

Pencils,  105                                                   ^^M 

sypponitivsi    seu     p«rfora- 

of  carniiele,  :i(»4 

a>^tij/niatic.  126                                      ^^H 

tlva»  (Ml 

of  coiijtiiictiva,  301 

Perch  lurid  of  iron  in  atrophic             ^^H 

tnediii,  acntB,  7ir> 

of  cornea,  3-^9 

rhinitis,  mU                                   ^^M 

a«-iiriu"ss  ill,  71 B.  71  a 

of  eyelids,  24^H 

i  n  cb  ro  1 » i  c  Kti  bglot  tic  lary n  <            ^^^| 

pain  ill,  7U.7I!» 

of  larynx.  Wm 

git  is,  mm                             ^H 

treatment,  720 

removal  of,  1'209 

in  diphtheria,  f>lM                                ^^H 

mecliii   fatftrrhiilis   chronica^ 

of  mjst%  I  OS  I 

Perforation  in  acute  mastoiditis             ^^^| 

]Hitholo^'y,  1159 

of  Jioft  palate,  KKJ5 

Int^^rna,  751                                   ^^H 

me*iirt  ertt!*rrhnlis  sicca,  650 

of  traehcB,  1115 

of  ty  in  [m  n  i  c  ni  e  ni  bran  e,  €77               ^^H 

puruli'Ut,  intriRTariittl  com- 

PapillO' macular    bundle,    447,' 

Inatiiicnt,  688                                   ^^ 

plicHtiiirifi  i»r  7"*r» 

47  S 

Purichondritis,  acute  laryngeal,                      1 

Bcl(*rotit'ii»  it>9 

df veneration  of,  400 

1H*5                                                             " 

serosa,  fwitliolo^y  of,  (inii 

Parabolic    jr lasses    in    conical 

of  auricle,  (km.  0VI4 

suppui-utivii  Ht'ii  i>orforativa 

eoniCU,   3"Jr+ 

of  larynx,  Jicute,  **fi5 

rhronim,  {k\U 

Paracentesis  of  Cornell,  '^i,  B«T. 

of  na>al  siptuni.  acute,  809 

openitifin  ff^r,  7J-^i 

57H.  5H4 

Perilvmph,  (iioction  of,  640 

O  t i  If* » 1 1  in ,  f  1  n  1  et  i  tills  o f ,  iH*I 

in  iritis,  343 

Perimeter,  10*,  499 

OtoiitbH,  niK  f;i2 

<if  drutn-niemhrane,  786 

charts,  165 

(Otomycosis  7fl4 

in  acute  otitis  intnlia,  722 

prifiinatic.  163 

patliolo^y,  OTtl 

Paracimdrloid  out^rowtb,  03:J 

fi*df-regiHtering,  163,  165 

tnatmiMit,  r>Hfi,  7(W 

RiriMnifsi;*,  776 

Perint-tiritis,  441,  454 

(ihiTrlica,  chronic,  600 

loci.  770 

distal,  447 

Ot*i*n*oiH%  «7t> 

Willissii,  6t3*i 

optic^  435 

iJtiKt'opy,  H7'l 

Pan*  1 1  ae t  tc    d  is n  1  acemen t,   373, 

Periodontitis,  treatment,  974 

illiiininjitioii  in,  073 

r>04 

Periostitia,  mastoid,  749 

InstriniifMit^  for,  673 

PamlysiH  in  diphtheria,  1017 

odontic,  treatment  of,  974 

H*ni  rce  of  1  iijli  t  in,  675 

laryimeaL  MiJO 

of  orbit,  525 

tcchiiic  (jf.  ^575 

of  nbdnctors  td"  Uiryns,  1167 

Perintic  region,  examination  of, 

Outrr  Willi  of  naHiil   cluimber. 

of  voail  cords.  1 107 

072 

im 

of  arytenoidens,  V\m 

Peri^opic  lens,  228 

Oval  window,  620 

of  external  rertuw,  511,  513 

Peritomy,  309,  ,t66 

Oitd  of  zinc  In  inizcma  of  imr* 

of  inferior  ob]i[|iic,  511^  513 

Peritonsillar    abscess,    evacua- 

icU', m:i 

rectus,  511,  513 

tion  of,  1207 

in  eTysipvlus  of  anrlclt\  HkTi 

of  internal  rectuj^,  511,  513 

Peri  VHHcn litis  of  retinal  vessels, 

in   iiiflamnmtion   of   audi- 

of iH'uhir  tnn<*deH,  methml  of 

421 

tory  cunal.  T(M 

dia^iiHiKinjT.  514.  51.- 

Permanganate  fvf  potJ*«sium  in 

in  poiviti  of  and  itory  canal, 

ficbcnic  tif  donble  images 

ctoijuuctivitis,  280 

urn                                       ; 

in,  5t,> 

Peroxid  t4  hydrogcu,  242,  277, 

Otyt-yanid  of  luprcnry,  *>iO 

of  nculo  motor,  254,  511,  515 

2K> 

OjtyKen-gas  in  atrophic  rhinitis, 

of  sup4*rior  laryiiifeal  nerve, 

in  diphtheria,  994 

mi 

INiH 

iu  epifttaxirt,  l«»3 

Oyster  «hm;k*^r8'  ki-ratitis,  313 

of  superior  oblique,  511,  515 

in  8arc<mm  i>f  soft   palate, 

Ozcn:*.  1*57 

of   (ciLHors  and   adjusters  of 

1099 

laryngia,  1001 

viM%il  t'onls,  1168 

Perpendicular  plate  of  ethmoid, 

♦ 

of  throtit.  877 

mi  831 

Pachydermia  of  Inryiii,  lOOfi 

of  thvro-arvtetioidei  intumi, 

fractnreof,  1124 

Pachymeninjifitjs.  4:H»,  IH,  511 

\m\ 

Persistent  hyaloid  artery,  190, 

ext«*rnu  from  ear-disctus*-,  ope- 

pbarynseal, 1154 

403 

ra  t  ion  for,  801 

pronressivt*.  of  insane.      Set* 

pupillary  membrane,  3(H 

from    tympanif^   inflaminii- 

Pa  rrsM. 

Peraulpliate  of  iron  in  eronpous 

tion,  756.  75H 

Paralytic  iiiydriaais,  150 

laryngitis,  991 

rellition  of,  ti»  tur  rliswase,  61h 

niyosis.  150 

in  diphtheria,  91*4 

PagvtiK tt'<  1 1 f r' K  i}] n l ni < ' 1 1 1.     Sec 

PsinimitHtoitl  <mtirn»wth,  0a3 

Pertu^is*  and  t^ar-dis<3asc,  649 

Veflotr  fixid. 

Parasites  in  fnmlal  Hiou»es,W«0 

Pes  and  Oradenigo,  haeillua  of. 

Palatini*  urtery,  WH 

Parench  vniatous         tomjilll  tia. 

in  atrophic  rhinitis,  960 

Pulatofflos-siis,  HI  1 

aente,  J>23 

Petit,  canal  of,  85 

Palatophiirynffi'iis.  K|0.  HI  4 

chronic,  \\^2ii 

Petrosal  groove,  (>26 

Palpebrp,     S<'e  Ktifihlnt. 

PareHthi'^ia,  nitHul,  1143 

Kinus,  inferior,  *i24 

'                 Palpt'hral  »rt erics,  36 

of  larynx,  115-1 

fsnperior,  623 

■                fHH€i»,  :m 

of  pharynx, 1152 

PetrouH  Imue,  fractures  of  au* 

^t^^        fissurp,  op'rationB  for  enlarg- 

Parinaud's  ronjnnctivitis.  014c 

ditory,  symptoms  of,  776 

^^^L 

Pariksmia,  1 1 42 

Pdnper's  h-tterw,  155 

^^^H           opc*nitionM    for  ^hort^ning, 

Paroxysmal  sneezrnjr,  1149 

Fharvnucjil  alwceas,  evacuatioti 

^^^ 

Pars  eiliaris  iridica,  2*> 

of,  124)7 

^T              ligamentii,  33 

retiriPh,  2ti,  60 

aponeorosia,  812 
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Pharyngeal  arteries,  814 
bursa,  significance  of,  812,  949 
paralysis,  1154 
polypi,  hairy,  1093 
tonsil,  815 
enlargements  of,   removal 

of,  1202 
function  of,  840 
vault,  examination  of,  867 
lymphoid  hypertrophy  of, 
952 
Pharyngitis,    acute    catarrhal, 
939,940 
chronic  catarrhal,  941 

follicular,  942,  943 
granular,  942 
lateralis,  942 
sicca,  943 
Pharyngo-maxillary  interspace, 

921 
Pharyngo-mycosis,  944,  945 
Pharyngotomy,  1209,  1212 
Pharynx,  anatomy  of,  809 
anesthesia  of,  1151 
blood-supply  of,  814 
constrictors  of,  813,  814 
deformities  of,  1139 
dermoid  cyst  of,  1094 
diseases  of,  938 
examination  of,  864 
in  ear-disease,  678 
foreign  bodies  in,  1135 
hemorrhage  from,  944 
hyperesthesia  of,  1151 
in  voice-production,  1175 
ix^uries  of,  1139 
lupus  of,  1058 
lymphatics  of,  815 
lymphoid  structure  of,  815 
myalgia  of,  1153 
nerves  of,  815 
neuralgia  of,  1153 
paresthesia  of,  1152 
physiology  of,  841 
sensory  neuroses  of,  1151 
spasm  of,  1153 
syphilis  of,  1069 

treatment,  1073 
tuborculosis  of,  1055 
treatment,  1057 
Phcnacetin     in      acute      naso- 
pharyngitis, 94H 
Phenol      spray    in      laryngeal 

tuberculosis,  1050 
Phlebolith       of      conjunctival 

veins.  248 
Phlegmon.     See  Ahncess. 
Phlegnionons  inflanimation  of 
the  ail  rich',  (iT).'! 
laryngitis,  aente.  988 
Phlyctfpna  pallida,  287 
Phlyctennlar       conjunctivitis. 
See    Coujunctiritia^   phlyc- 
tenular. 
keratitis.  See  Keratitis,  super- 

Hrial. 
ulcer.  .'{()7 
Phlyctenule.  IVM] 
Phonation,  pliysiology  of,  839 
Phoiiut*>ry  spjism.  1158 
Phonomassajje     in    (lis4>ase    of 
sound  iMTceiving    appar- 
atus. 7H1 
Phorias.      S<'e    Jn.Hufficiency    of 

ocular  muarles. 
Phorometer.  r>(»l 
Stevens's,  158 


Phosphenes,  430 
Phosphorus      in     nasal     and 
pharyngeal  tuberculosis, 
1057 
Photometer,  152,  153,  605 
Phthiriasis,  247 
Phthisis  bulbi,  356 

essential,  357 
Physiological  cup,  187 
excavation,  78.    See   PhysUh 

logical  cup. 
optics,  102 

salt  solution,  540,  1212 
Physiology  of  ear,  634 

of  upper  air-passages,  835 
Pial  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  79 
Picric  acid,  459 
Pigments,  884 
in     laryngeal     tuberculosis, 
1050,  ia52 
Pillars  of  fauces,  814,  930,  1205 
Pilocarpin  in  chronic  catarrh 
of  middle  ear,  738 
in  glaucoma,  384 
in  hemorrhage  into  labyrinth, 

780 
in    labyrinthitis    exudativa, 

781 
in    labyrinthitis    hyperplaa- 

tica,  780 
in  vitreous  opacities.  400 
iiVJections  in  retinal  detach- 
ment, 430 
muriate  in  rheumatic  condi- 
tions  of    upper  air-pas- 
sages, 875 
nitrate  in   rheumatic  condi- 
tions  of   upper   air-pas- 
sages, 875 
sweats  in  choroiditis,  355 
in  iritis,  342 

in  optic-nerve  atrophy,  449 
Pince-nez,  239 
Pinguecula,  298 
Pin-hole  disk,  179,  208 
Pink-eye,  276 
Pinna,  625 

Piperaziu  in  rheumatic  condi- 
tions of  throat,  874 
Pit,  auditory,  617 
Piteh,  635 
Pituitary  body,  438 
Placido's  disk,  r45,  324,  328 
Planes,  focal,  91 

principal,  90,  116 
Plant-growth  in  ear,  657 

treatment  of.  68(5 
Plica  salpingo-palatina,  810 
8al]»ingo-pharyngea,  809 
senilunaris,  .'il,  35.     See  also 
Semilunar  membrane. 
Plugging  of  posterior  nares  in 

epistaxis,  rK)4 
Pneumatic   <ells  of  the   petro- 

niJistoid,  632.  75(>,  795 
Pnenmococci  in  corneal  ulcers. 

314 
Pneuniococcus.  614a 
in    conjunctivitis,    275,    281, 

61  in 
in  ear,  6.").3 
in  or<»pharynx,  846 
Pneumonia.  VMi 
Points.  l(r» 
cardinal.  f»2.  109 

of  optical  surface,  graphic 
method  for  locating,  113 


Points,  focal,  92 
nodal,  90.  93,  114,   116,  lit, 
120,  121,  123 
for  different  systems  of  sur- 
faces, 123 
principal.  90,  92,  93.  109,  110, 
114,  116,  120.  123 
for  different  systems  of  sur- 
faces, 123 
Politzer  acoumet^r,  668 
Politzerization,  681 
in  acute  otitis  media,  721 
in   perforation   of   tympanic 

membrane,  688 
in  salpingitis,  723 
Politzer's  experiment,  678 
method  of  inflation,  681 
Polycoria,  334 
Polyotia,  692 
Polypi,  aural,  661 
fibro-mucous,    of    naso-phar- 

ynx,  1093 
hairy  pharyngeal,  1093 
in  frontal  sinuses,  980 
nasal,  1076 

removal  of,  1196 
of  auditory  canal,  705 
of  drumhead.  714 
of  larynx,  1105 

removal  of,  1208 
of  maxillary  sinus,  1089 
of  trachea,  1115 
of  tympanum,   excision    of, 
792 
Polypoid  degeneration  of  max- 
illary sinus,  974 
hypertrophy  of  tonsil,  935 
Polypus,  aural,  661 
Pons,  apoplexy  of,  150 
Pool  ey- White     operation      for 

ripening  cataract.  584 
Porus  opticus.    See  Optic  duk. 
Post-aural  abscess,  750 
Post-auricular  region,  examina- 
tion of,  672 
Posterior  cranial  fossa.  623 
nares,  occlusion  of,  operation 

for,  1199 
nasal  aperture,  832 
Posterula,  833 

Post-nasal  catarrh,  acute,  947 
chronic,  948 
space,  autoscopy  of,  868 
examination  of,  866 
Potassium  bromid,  460 
in  acute  rhinitis.  893 
chlorid  in  chronic  larvngitis, 
1004 
Powder-blower,  884 
Powder-grains  in  cornea,  368 
Powders    in    the    air-jiassages, 

884 
Predis|K)sition    in    etiology    of 

ear-disease,  647 
Pregnancy,  .*{f)l,  416 
Prelachrynial  abscess,  268 
Presbycusis,  772 
Presbyopia.  137,  212,  213,  232 
corn*ction  of,  *2'X\ 
effect  of  astigmatism  on,  234 
of  hyperopia  on,  2Sii 
of  myopia  on,  233 
premature,  in  glaucoma,  381 
Pressions  centrii»etal8,  672 
Pressure-probe.  736 
Primary  position.  498 
of  eyes,  101 
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Prince's  siugle-satare  advance- 
ment, 592 
Principal  foci,  121 
focus,  114 
first,  109,  110 
second,  109,  110 
meridians  of  astigmatic  eye, 

224 
plane,  114 
planes,  90,  116 
point,  109,  110 

points,  90,  92,  93,  114,   116, 
120,  123 
for  different  systems  of  sur- 
faces, 123 
Prism,  130 
apex  of,  130 
base-apex  line  of,  130 
deviation  produced  by,  133 
notation,  systems  of.  134 
obtuse-angled,  159 
passage  of  light-rays  through, 

131 
plane,  refraction  of  light  in 
the  principal  section  of, 
130 
principal  section  of,  130 
refracting  angle  of,  133 
revolving,  158 
use,  132 
Prism-convergence,  157, 508 
Prism-diopter,  133 

scale  of  Prentice,  133 
Prism-divergence,  157,  603 
Prism-test    for    feigned  blind- 
ness, 467 
Prismatic  lens,  testing  of,  240 
Prisms,  207 
exercises  with,  in  insufficien- 
cies  of  ocular   muscles, 
520 
for  insufficiencies  of  ocular 

muscles,  521 
numeration  by  angular  devia- 
tion, 133 
numeration  of,  133 
overcoming,  499 
testing  ocular  muscles  with, 
156,  157.  504 
Probe,  nasal,  860 

pressure-,  736 
Process,  fronto-nasal,  807 
globular,  807 
intermaxillary,  808 
styloid,  625 
Processes,  lateral  nasal,  808 
maxillary,  806 
mesial  nasal,  807 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
150 
paralysis,  445,  477 
Projecting    auricle,    operation 

for,  7a3 
Prolapse  of  iris  after  cataract- 
extraction,  583 
treatment,  576 
Proptosis,  170 
Prosencephalon,  19 
Protection,  function  of  larynx 
in,  843 
function  of  nose  in,  839 
Prothesis,   in  cicatricial  orbit, 
600 
oculi.  599 
Protozoa,   parasitic,    in  trach- 
oma, 292 
Prussak's  pouch,  632 


Psammoma  of  the  optic  nerve, 

449 
Pseudo-diphtheria        bacillus, 
6146,  1019 
in    acute    croupous  tonsil- 
litis, 925 
in  atrophic  rhinitis,  960 
in     membranous    rhinitis, 
896 
Pseudo-glioma,  400,  494 
Pseudo-isochromatic  plates  of 
Stilling,  604 
tests  for  color-sense,  145 
Pseudo-ptosis,  485 
Psorophthaimia,  245 
Pterygium,  297 
operations  for,  561 
treatment,  298 
Ptomain-poisoning,  visual  dis- 
turbances from,  465 
Ptoraains,  435,  459 
Ptosis,  264,  465,  565 
adiposa,  operations  for,  560 
congenital,  242,  254 
operations  for,  557 
traumatic,  255 
Puerperal  septicemia,  528 

state,  355,  437 
Pug-nose,  operation  for,  1182 
Pulsating  exophthalmos,  534 
Pulsation  of  retinal  arteries  in 

optic  neuritis,  433 
Pulse  in  diphtheria,  1017 
Punctum  proximum.  See  Near- 
point. 
remotum.    See  Far-point. 
Pupil,  61,  96,  147 
abnormal  reactions  of,  149 
action  of,  to  mydriatics,  149 

to  myotics,  149 
actions  of.  See  PupU-reaetions. 
associated  action  of,  148 
average  diameter,  147 
cerebral  cortical  reflex  of,  151 
cerebral  origin  of  dilatation 

of,  150 
consensual  action  of,  148 
contraction  of,  150 
convergence-reaction  of,  148 
dilatation  of,  149 
dilator  of,  64,  96 
direct  reflex  action,  148 
diseases  which  cause  dilata- 
tion of,  149 
eccentric  position  of,  334 
effect  of  accommodation   on 

contraction  of,  149 
effect  of  convergence  on  con- 
traction of,  148 
effect  of  disease  on,  149 
effect  of  irritation  of  sympa- 
thetic on,  150 
faulty,  334 

indirect  reflex  action  of,  148 
in  disease,  149 
influence  of  age  on  size  of, 

147 
influence   of    refraction    on 

size  of,  147 
measurement  of,  148 
methods  of  testing  reactions 

of,  148 
occlusion  of,  337, 341,  343 
optical,  575,  578 
orbicularis  action  oi^  151 
pain-reaction  of,  ?^*** 
seclusion  ai,  337» 


Pupil,  skin-reflex  of,  149 
special  phenomena  of,  151 
sjihincter  of,  64,  96 
spinal  origin  of  dilatation  of, 

150 
varying  in  equality  of,  151 
Pupil- reactions,  148,  149 
methods  of  testing,  148 
paradoxical,  151 
Pupil-reflex,    centrifugal    part 
of,  149 
centripetal  part  of,  149 
path  of,  149 
Pupillarv   membrane,    23,    27, 
390 
persistent,  24,  301 
Pupillometers,  148 
Pupils  in  hemianopia,  480 
Purkinje,  images  of,  98,  135 
Purkinje's  figures,  141 
Purpura,  421 

Purpura  hemorrhagica,  344 
Purulent  leptomeningitis  from 
tympanic  inflammation, 
758 
mastoiditis,  differential  diag- 
nosis of,  764 
otitis     media,     intracranial 
complications  of,  755 
Pyemia,  339,  355,  421.  528 

from  ear-disease,  759 
Pyoktanin,    ii^ections    of,    in 
carcinoma,  252 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  1066 
Pyramid,  631 
I^riform  sinuses,  871 
Pyrozone  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion   of    lingual    tonsil, 
934 
in  chronic  naso-pharyngitis, 

951 
in  pharyngo-mycods,  946 

Qualitative  tests  of  hearing, 

669 
Quality  of  sound-tones,  635 
Quantitative  tests  of  hearing, 

668 
Qui n in.  459 
in    acute    inflammation    of 

middle  ear,  687 
in     acute    naso-pharyngitia, 

948 
in  acute  rhinitis,  893 
in    affections   of  upper   air- 


in  anosmia.  1141 
in  auditory  vertigo,  690 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  1066 
influence  on  the  ear,  654 

Qninin-amaurosis,  463 

Quinin-amblyopia,   temporary, 
463 

Quinsy,    925.      See    CircHmton- 
sillar  inflammatioUf  acute. 
evacuation  of  abscess  of,  1207 
lingual,  927 

Rabbit's    coivjunctiva,    trans- 
plantation of,  563 
cornea,    transplantation    of, 
323 
Rachitis,  387,  391 

and  ear-disease,  650 
Radiant,  102 
^-lii,  103»  105 
M,104 
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Radius  of  cnrvatare  of  anterior 
surface  of  lens,  92 
of  cornea,  92 

of  posterior  surface  of  lens, 
92 
of  refracting  surface,  106 
Bail  way  service,  standards  of 
form     and     color-vision 
required  in,  606 
Biles  in  the  ear,  680 
Kandall's  ophthalmoscope,  173 

test-types,  151 
Bange  of  accommodation,  136 
Bay,  104 
incident,  105 
reflected,  105 
refracted,  105 
Bays,  105 

homocentric,  89 
Beadjustmeut    and    resection. 

See  Advancement^  590 
Beal  images,  124 
Becessus  hypotympanicus,  628 
Beclination,  347 
Becti,  insufficiency  of  external, 
157,  515 
insufficiency  of  internal,  157, 

517 
tenotomy  of,  587,  589 
Bectus  capitis  anticus  muscle, 
814 
external,  39,  101,  497,  502 

paralysis  of,  511,  513 
inferior,  39,  101,  497,  502 

paralysis  of,  511,  513 
internal,  39,  101,  497,  502 

paralysis  of,  511.  513 
superior,  39.  101,  497,  502 
Becnrrent  fever,  421 
laryngeal  nerve,  823 
paralysis  of,  1166 
Red-blindness,  6a3 
Bed-gum  tablets,  886 

trochi's     in    acute    catarrhal 
pharyngitis,  940 
Rednc«'(l  eye,  93 

fornmtion  of  images  in,  94 
Red -vision,  468 
Reflection,  103,  105,  109 
angle  of.  105 
size  of  corneal,  196 
total,  i:w 
Reflections  during  ophthalmos- 
copy, IHl 
Reflex,  fovea!,  f)7 

neuroses  of  iios<',  1143 
Refrai'tiug     angle     of     prism, 
133 
surface,  radius  of,  106 
single,  93 
Refraction.   103,  105 
abnormal.  'Jli 
angle  of,  KM,  105,   106 
determination  of.  with  trial 

lenses,  208,  209 
index  of,  105 
measnrrnjent   of.    with    oph- 

tliahnoscojM'.  199 
mvdriatics    in    determining, 

210 
normal.  212 
ol)J€*ctive   niethwls  for  meas- 

urenie?it  of.  19H 
of  ey<'  at  dilfenMit  parts  of  re- 
tina. 2o<> 
geniral  plan  of  examining 
the,  211 


Refraction  of  eye,  methods  of 
determining,  196 
of  homocentric  rays,  90 
ophthalmoscopes,  173 
progressive  changes  in,  214 
static,  138,  139 

subjective  methods  of   test- 
ing, 207 
Befractive  errors,  183 
Beissner's  membrane,  619 
Bekoss's  disk,  172 
Belapsing  fever,  339,  398 
Belative    accommodation,   137, 

155 
Besection  of  larynx,  1213 
Beserve-air  test  of  hearing,  669 
Besonance,  636 
Besonators  of  the  voice,  1174 
Besorcin    in    chronic  rhinitis, 
910 
in     laryngeal     tuberculosis, 

1051 
in  lupus  of  pharynx,  1059 
in  nasal  and  pharyngeal  tu- 
berculosis, 1057 
Bespiration  in  disease  of  upper 
air-passages,  853 
physiology  of,  835 
Bespiratory  organs,  relation  of, 
to  ear-disease,  649 
tract,  upper.  See  Air-pastages^ 
upper. 
Best  in  afi*ection8  of  upper  air- 
passages,  881 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  1004 
Beticular  membrane,  620 
Betina,  65 
acuity  of  vision  of  peripheral 

parts  of,  168 
anemia  of,  406 
anesthesia  of,  410,  485 
aneurism    of  central  artery 

of,  410 
angioid  streaks  in,  427 
apoplexy  of.  420 
atrophy  of,  515 
bipolar  nerve-cell,  layer  of,  72 
blood-vessels  of,  78 
capillary  hyperemia  of.  408 
central  artery  of,  78,  8() 
changes  in,  from  eve-strain, 

213 
changes  in  visual  field  in  di.s- 

eases  of,  473,  475 
concussion -injuries  of,  364 
concussion  of,  41-1 
congenital     |K*culiarities     of, 

405 
congestion  of.  409 
cysticercus  of,  431 
cysts  of.  494 

derivation   of  essential   ner- 
vous elements  of,  22 
deta<-hment  of,  222,  357,  377, 
401.  428,491 
operations  for  relief  of,  430 
development  of,  25 
dis<»ases  of.  405 
disturbances   of   pigment   of, 

405 
edema  of.  411.  414 
elements  of  mammalian,  72 
embolism    of  central    arterv 

of.  4<M).  421  I 

excitability  of.  98 
external  limiting  membrane  | 
of,  75  I 


BetinA,     external      plexifann 
layer  of,  71 
formation  of  images  on,  90 
functions  of,  97 
ganglion-cell-layer  of,  74 
glioma  of,  356,  388,  400,  494 
hemorrhage  in,  364,  417,  4S0, 
428,  534 
from  cutaneous  bama,  421 
hyperemia  of,  406 
image  on,  89 
inner  nuclear  layer  of,  72 

reticular  layerfi  of,  74 
internal  limiting  membrane 
of,  75 
plexiform  layers  of,  74 
irritation  of,  409 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  of,  69 
layers  of,  67 
light-sense  of  periphery  of, 

168 
lymphatics  of,  79 
macular  bundle  of,  75 
nerve-epithelium  of,  69 
nerve-fiber  layer  of,  74 
neuro-epithelioma  of,  495 
neuroglia  of,  75 
non -pigmented,    atrophy   of^ 
426 
sclerosis  of,  426 
outer  reticular  layer  of,  71 
periphery  of,  189 
pigmentation  of,  from  injury, 

365 
pigmented  epithelium  of,  25 
sclerosis  of.    See  BetimitUj 
pigmentary. 
pigment-layer  of,  67 
pigment-striflB  in,  427 
retained    medu  Hated   nerve- 
fibers  in,  194,  1% 
sclerosis  of,  424 
sensitiveness  of,  to  colors,  99 
spider-cells  of,  75 
sustentacular  tissue  of,  75 
telangiectasia  of   vessels   of, 

410 
thrombosis  of  central  arte nr 
of,  408 
vein  of,  410,  421,  444 
traumatic  anesthesia  of,  360 

detachment  of,  365 
tumors  of,  494 
varicose  veins  of.  410 
visual  field  in  detachment  of, 
474 
Retinal  arter>',  central.  24 
epithelium,  pigmented,  22 
image,  89 

in  ametropia,  139 
in  emnietropia,  139 
size  of.  125 
images,  <listortion  of.  by  cyl- 
inders. 230 
vessels,  entwined.  186 

light  reflex  from.  182,  185 
Ivmpb -sheath  of,  87 
Retinitis,  321.  410 
albuminuric,  195,  416,  437,458 
induction      of     premature 

labor  for  n'lief  of,  418 
svmptoms    and    patbology 
'  of,  416 

visual  field  in,  474 
atypical  pigmentary,  426 
central  punctate,  422 
relapsing.  414 
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B«tmiti0»  circinftta,  422,  475 

Rhino«ci>pic  mirror,  a«J6 

Salivation.  na.<ial.  1150                            ^H 

diftbetiL',  411*.  175 

Rhiii<j»>i'o|iy,  855 

Salol  iu  acute  tonsillitia,  924                   ^^M 

diffu«t'.  411 

Ktimlijprtiii,  «9 

in      laryiij^eal      tul>ercula8l«,             ^^H 

embolic,  42:t 

Hicii^powdt^r  in  <3t!Z«?ma  of  e^r^ 

^^M 

forms,  41U 

tJ85 

ill  pharyugo-mycosi)^.  M6                     ^^^| 

gJvcoHiiric,  119 

Kim  a  g  lot  t  id  is.  820 

Salol-eamphor        in        chronic              ^^^| 

iK^niorrhajjic.  410,  415,  420 

Itimi€^*«  t^st,  Ii70 

oiyrinttitis,  714                                 ^^^M 

leiikeniiL',  419 

iti  chrtjuii^  catarrh  of  mid- 

Sivlpinjcitii^. 72^                                         ^^^H 

tuiU'iihir,  -121 

dle  ear.  7:J2 

^SuU  iiolutitm  in  chronic  hypor-              ^^^f 

iirpliritic",  416 

Riijlan.  mii»ele  «if,  35 

t lop)  1  ie  r 1 1 1 u  1 1 i :%.  \Hm                      ^^M 

tivL-talopm.  t\2,  tm 

Kiiw!niij>?  operations  for  irnma* 

in  diphtheria,  Kh^                               ^^H 

of  Uright's  dtsi-aae,  416 

ture  cataract,  584 

injection  or  tiauafusion  of,               ^^M 

[MiieiichTmatouH.  415 

RJHley'a  r*jtnry  prism.  158 

1213                               m 

|>eritmpUlttry,  411 

Eiviuian  segment,  ti"^ 

Santonin,  459                                                       ■ 

lM?ri  vascularis,  415 

Boberta'soiMTation  for  deviated 

^4allto^ini,  cartilage  of.  816.  818                     ■ 

pigmentary,  :i<t,  422 

si^ptiim,  917 

Sarco ma.  ui  e  t a^it  at  i  t^ .  o f  choroid,                     M 

visual  tk'ld  ill,  473 

Bi>dent  ulcer  of  cornea,  313 

493p  footnote,                                     ^^M 

prnlifL'rauH,  iti!7 

of  eyelids,  251 

of  antrum,  lO^Hi                                     ^^M 

piiuctuta  albe<$conB,  422 

RwIh  and  conxia  of  retina^  69 

of  caruncle,  :un                                       ^^H 

fmruleut.  423 

T* timber  i>f,  71 

of  choroid,  4!n                                      ^^H 

ruimK4IB 

of  Corli.  fil9 

of  ciliary  lH.dy.  491                               ^H 

«*riHis,  411 

Rc>d-test    for    Insfirtieiency    of 

t*f  conjunctiva,  imi                                     m 

stiiiHe,  411 

ocuhir  miiwlea.  KJO 

of  cornea,  32tt                                                    ■ 

fiolur,  42*^ 

Rod- visual  ctll.  m 

of  eve  I  ids,  2.50                                                     T 

Btriuta.  428 

Riie's  in  trail  anal  sprinjr.  1122 

of  iris.  41NI 

«U|>|iiiriitivi%  423 

laryni^eal  dilator,  12(*9 

of  lachryunil  ^land,  264 

Hyuifiathettr,  414 

lingual  tuiisilhpt^jme,  12<W 

of  larynx,  1113 

syr>^iiIitM%  4i:i 

metallic  form  fur  fnR-turesof 

of  naso-pbaryux,  H>94 

uViiktt'ml  ulUuminuric,  416 

noHc.  1121 

of  niwje,  lf>H7 

with  1  xudHtivi"  ^Hn^,  4i:i 

flpiral-bntT  extractor,  1138 

of  optic  disk,  49*J 

m'tiiiii-clinroiditis,  414.  422 

traclnal  foreeps.  11,14 

of  optic  uerve.  449 

syphilitiL\  419.  420 

RoiiKeiir  ftir  i^pheiioid  ainnaes* 

of  orbit»  5,31,  5:12 

Rot.iiMis<"opy.     Hec    Ski4isci>p^, 

!w:] 

of  oropharyux,  1102 

Rt'traftor  of  ala  uasi.  ma 

RoiitKen  rays,  ^J9 

of  Mdieni,  :mi 

litHnihi'UH  awriciilflp,  G'M 

location  of  fi)reipn    bodies 

of  wft  rudate,  1008 

Uvtti}\m\\mr  neuritis.     A'fi*rt«t*. 

ill  larynx  by.  t<rA 

of  tonsiu.  mm 

rftrobnfbar. 

daubers  of.  (j1  1 

Si-ala,  tympanic,  619 

Retropharynj^cal  abseen,  evac- 

in ophthalmic  surRery,  607 

vestibular,  6l*i 

uation  of.  1207 

iotli»*MHM^  on  blind  eyes,  611 

Hcald-  of  ium\  1118 

Rlitoslat,  f^7,  f<m 

]ir:M  tind  apjdication  of,  607 

Scarification  in  laryngeal  tuber- 

Il}i«?i]  malic      dintUesiH,     throat 

Roof  of  mv»i]  chamtwr,  «2ti 

en  Iiwjk,  1051 

and  nose  in,  H71,  875 

RiKieeokl,  1144 

Scarlatina.   269,    275,  436,  45rt. 

Klieuyiatir^m.  2<iL  :il9,  :J3<),  43ti, 

Rose  n  m  ii  I  b'  r" s  fos«i,  BIO 

.52H 

440,  4^1,511 

Rotation,  center  of.  96 

Scarlet  fever,  arrested  ethmoid 

(jouorrh*Mfcl,  279 

Round  window,  620 

devchtpmeiit  in,  .^28 

iritis?  frrjiu,  'SH* 

Babinat   wat^r    iu   acute    rhi- 

otitis media  from,  717 

Rhinitis,  2«6 

nitis,  m:^ 

relation  of,  to  ear-diseaae, 

acute,  H91 

Riict«'8  i>erforat4*d  mirror,  1?2 

iru 

trfatmeut.  883 

Rupture  of  drumhead,  712 

Schecli  B  cauteryhandle,  888 

atrophic,  9,17 

RuyHch,  membrane  of,  59 

He  hematic  eve,  1^2 

treat nif*ut,  9fi3 

of  Liatiuir,  122 

chroiiie  hypt^rtrophic,  9€NS 

Sagovlk.  doTelopment  o£  617, 

Schlemm'8  canal,  SO,  60,  61,  86, 

treatmrut.  vm 

618 

87 

cirrhotica,  957 

Saccnlus  larynpis.  820 

in  plaucoma.  376,  377 

croupous,  rtlMi 

.Sad^lle-bridKe,  238 

Scbmidt-liimpler's    method  of 

fibriuosa,  HINI 

Saemiach's  sc^ction.  315.  S68 

meaKuriuf:  n*fraction,  201 

ra«*m  bra  lions,  H.^ 

Safety  tubt%  mi 

Schwahach's  test,  rr^O 

trcatnu'iit.  k9H 

Salicin  in  acute  tmisiltitb,  924 

ftchwwtjw's  oiH^ration.  7Kt,  793 

sicca.  957 

iu     lan-nKcal      tubenmlosis. 

Sidi wartze  -  Stacke      oiK^ration . 

tab h^tH  for.  MKt 

I(il8 

793.  7J*fi,  798 

Rhinolitbrt,  1129 

in  InpoiH  larynjfitis.  1066 

Schwartzc  -  Zaufal       operation. 

Ith  iiio-pliurvn  x .  '^ >9 

Salicylate  of   sodium   in   ^ItLvi' 

193.  7iM> 

depBiiclHuce      of      lachrynjul 

1  i»aia.  :iH4 

Schwoipjit^r's   operation    of   re- 

disease  on  affection  a  uf. 

Stilicylat^^   in   acute  catarrhal 

.^-ction    of  a   rt»ctu3  t-ea- 

272 

pbarynjritij*.  94n 

don.  .Tin 

diseases  of.  2M.  409     , 

in    rheumatic   conditions   of 

Sclera,  ^i 

iti  phl3*ctonular  ooiytineti- 

throat.  874 

absi'esH  of.  330 

vitis,  28t3 

SallcyUt  acid.  459 

blfHMl-vcswla  of.  54 

in   phlyctenular    keratitis. 

iu  atrophic  rhinitis.  964 

development  of.  27 

m-i 

in  diphtberiii,  \(f2s 

diweasj'^  of,  :t21> 

RhiDoplftsty,  1184 

in  ecxema  of  auricle,  693 

cm  hoiidroraa  of,  330 

German  and  French  methcKU 

in  pharynj^ir-tnyeosis,  946 

ciiitheliomaof.  330 

11K-, 

in  rh*»umatic  diathesis,  874 

fibroma  of.  ii'iO 

ludian  mHbod,  llfil 

Saline  enthartic  in  aimte  otitis 

lymphatics  of.  M 

Italsao  method,  11^4} 

media,  7:20 

melanosis  of,  330 

partial,  1187 

laxatives   in   acute  suppiira- 

uerve*  of,  54 

Ta^liacotian  metho<l.  1196 

tion  of  middle  ear,  688 

1246 
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Sclera,  perforation  of,  during 
tenotomy,  594 
ruptare  of,  361 
sarcoma  of,  330 
salens  of,  49 
tumors  of,  330 
Scleral  corpuscles,  53 
processes,  54 

puncture  in  glaucoma,  383 
ring,  66,  184 
staphyloma,  361 
wounds,  operations  for  clos- 
ing, 569 
Scleritis,  144,  324 
anterior,  :i30 
deep,  330 
gummatous,  330 
Sclero  -  corneal   juncture,    the, 

54 
Scleronyxis,  580 
Sclerophthalmia,  329 
Sclerosing  keratitis,  324 
Sclerosis  of  mastoid  process  in 
chronic    suppuration   of 
the  middle  ear,  741,  751, 
793 
of  middle  ear,  727 
Sclerotic.    See  Sclera. 
Sclerotico-choroiditis,  330 
Sclerotomy,  669,  570,  578 
anterior,  3«5 
in  glaucoma,  383 
posterior,  385,  570 
Scopolamin,  209 
Scorbutus,  537 

Scotoma,  163,  169.  364,  410,  414. 
422,    4:J3,   451,   470,  472, 
475,  486 
absolute,  169,  472 
central,  169,  440,  441,  445,  447, 

448,  458,  466 
flickering,  4^3 
for  colors,  169 
in   disseminated    choroiditis, 

475 
in  embolism  (►f  central  artery 

of  retina,  474 
in  glanconia,  380 
in     niedullarv     nerve-fibers, 

476 
nepative.  UiU,  472 
panieentnil,  169 
peripheral,  169 
physiological.  169 
positive,  169.  472 
relative',  1({9,  472 
ring,  169 

in  syphilitic  chorioretini- 
tis  475 
ftcintillans  of  Listing,  483 
ti'st-objt'cts  for.  169 
Screen -test,  502.  .•>()4 

for    insnthciency    of    ocular 
muscles,  irw; 
Screw-worm  in  frontal  sinuses, 

9s<) 
S<'rofiiIa.  24.'?.  216.  261,  ;n9,  330, 

:r>2.  :if<7.  5js 

ScrofuliMis  (.phthalmia,  286,  305 
Scurvy.  121 
S<Mitnni,  62S 

drvelopinent  (►f,  622 
S<'a8ons  in  itiology  of  ear-clis- 
<'use.  617 
of  diphtheria.  1011 
Sebaceous  cysts  of  auricle,  69(> 
of  evebrow,  260 


Sebaceous  cysts  of  eyelids,  259 

of  orbit,  531 
Seborrhea,  246 
congestiva  of  larynx,  1060 
nigricans,  259 
of  eyelids,  258 
Seclusion  of  pupil,  337,  341,  343 
Second  sight,  222,  392 
Secondary  position,  498 
Seller's  solution,  882,  883 
Semicircular  canals,  621 
development  of,  617 
Semilunar  membrane,  affections 

of,  304 
Septal  deformities  in  etiology 
of  nasal  obstruction,  849 
wall  of  nasal  chamber,  830 
Septic  aflections  from  suppura- 
tion of  ear,  761 
Septicemia,  421 
Septometer,  861 

Septum,   abscess  of,   899.     See 
Abscess. 
hematoma  of,  899 
nasal,  deviation  of,  831.    See 

Nasal  septum. 
orbitale,  34 

vascular  neoplasms  of,  1079 
Sero-mucous     middle-ear     ca- 
tarrh, pathology  of,  659 
Serpiginous    ulcer    of    cornea, 

314 
Serum -therapy,  286,  963, 1020 
Sex  in  etiology  of  ear-disease, 

647 
Sexton's  forcei>s,  790 
Sexual  organs,   relation  of,  to 

ear-disease,  650 
Shadow-test.     Sec  Skiascopy. 
Shotted  silk  reflections,  182 
Shrapnell's  membrane,  628 

appearance  of,  676 
Siegle's    pneumatic   speculum, 

678 
Sigmoid  sulcus,  624 
Silver    nitrate   in   acute   naso- 
pharyngitis, 94H 
in  acute  tonsillitis,  J)24 
in      chronic      catarrh      of 

Eustachian  tube,  735 
in   chronic   catarrhal    pha- 

rj-ngitis,  941 
in     chronic     naso-pharyn- 

gitis,  952 
in  nodular  laryngitis,  1006 
in  ])haryngo-inycosis,  946 
Simple  extraction  of  cataract, 
.395 
j  Singers'  nodes,  UOl 
,  Sinistroversion,  .^>(H) 
Sinus,  inferior  petrosal,  624 
of  Maier,  4() 
superior  petrosal,  623 
tnins verse.  6*24 
Sinus-thronihosis  from  ear-dis- 
e:ise.  759 
operation  for.  H02 
Sinnsitis.    j>reinaxillary.  acute, 
with  stenosis,  969,  973 
acutr.  without  stenosis,   969, 

972 
chronic.  973 
Skiagra])hv.     Se<»  Ri'mineii  rays. 
Skiascopv,'   179,    HNJ,   202,   230, 
2:5i 
al>erration  in.  20(» 
band -like  appearance  in,  206 


Skiascopy  in  emmetropia,  205 
in  hyperopia,  205 
in  irregular  astigmatism,  207 
in  regular  astigmatism,  206 
light  area  in,  204 
in  myopia,  205 
point  of  reversal  in,  203 
practical  application  of,  205 
with  concave  mirror,  203,  204 
with  plane  mirror,  203 
Skin,  condition  of,  in  affections 
of     upper     air-passages, 
877 
Skin-flap,  grafting  of,  withoat 

pedicle,  553 
Skin-grafting      in    atresia    of 
external  auditory  canal, 
698 
Thiersch's  method  of,  553 
Skin-grafts,  243,  372,  551 

in  symblepharon,  563 
Skin-reflex  of  pupil,  149 
Skull,    opening   of,    in    brain- 
disease  from  ear,  803,  804 
Small-pox.     See  Variola, 

of  drumhead,  714 
Smell,    loss  of,   in   diseases  of 
upper  air-passages,  852 
sense  of.  838 
testing  of,  858 
Snake-venom,  459 
Snare  for  intratympanic  polypi, 
792 
galvano-cautery,    in    fibroma 

of  naso-pharynx,  1092 
in  nasal  polypi,  1079 
in    vascular     neoplasms    of 
nasal  septum,  1080 
Sneezing  in  lupus  of  nose,  1058 

paroxysmal,  1149 
Snell's  law,  103,  105,  107,  130, 

132 
Snellen's  clamp,  782 

colored-letter  t<*st  for  feigned 

blindness,  467 
operation  for  ptosis.  5,'i9 
for  senile  ectropion.  551 
of  tenotoniv,  5KS 
test-types,  139.  140 
type's  for  accommodation.  155 
Snow-hlindness,  468 
Snufls,  HH4 

Sodinni    formate    in    lupus  of 
])harynx,  10.^9 
salicvlate  in  acute  tonsillitis^ 
J>25 
in   laryngeal     tuberculosis, 
1(>4H 
Soft    cataract.       See     Cataract, 
conrienitnl. 
palate,  carcinoma  of,  1099 
fibroma  of.  1096 
in  voice-production,  1176 
papilloma  of,  1095 
physiology  of.  H43 
sarc^mia  of,  lOifr^ 
treatment.  1099 
Sound,  local iziit ion  of,  646 
Sound -collecting:  a])paratU8.  636 
Sound-con<luctin>5      apparatus, 
r>.'?7 
excision  of.  788 
Sound-memory,  646 
Sound-]H'rceiving       apparatus, 
diseases  of.  765 
diagnosis,  778 
symptomatology,  772 
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Sonnd-perceiving       ap^kratos, 
treatment,  780 
morphology  of,  765 
neurotic    distarbanoes   of, 
776 
Sound-recording  apparatus,  640 
Sound-waves,    production    and 

propagation  of,  6^ 
Soziodal    of    soda   in    chronic 

rhinitis,  910 
Space  of  Tenon,  43.  54,  87 
Spaces  of  Fontana,  28,  55,  86, 

87,377 
Spasm  of  accommodation,  213, 
216 
of  glottis,  995 
of  larynx,  1155 

in  adults,  1156 
of  ocular  muscles,  method  of 

diagnosing,  514,  515 
of  pharynx,  1153 
phonatory,  1158 
Spasmodic  asthma,  1143 
Spectacle-frames,  238 
Spectacle-front,    measurements 

for,  238 
Spectacle-lens,  236 
Spectacles     and   their   a^ust- 
ment,     236.      See     also 
Glasses. 
stenopaic,  231 
Spectral  colors,  98 
Spectroscope,  154 
Specula,  nasal,  859 
Speculum,  ear-.  673 

Siegel's  pneumatic,  678 
Sphenoid    cavity,     disease    of, 
operative  treatment,  1201 
Sphenoid  sinus,  454 

neoplasms  of,  1091 
Sphenoidal  cells,  967 

chronic  empyema  of,  treat- 
ment. 983 
diseastts  of,  982 
disease,  982 
fissure,  30,  39 
sinus,  examination  of,  864 
growths  in,  invading  orbit, 
533 
Spheno-raaxillary  fissure,  30 
Spheno  -  salpingo  -  staphylinus, 

810 
Sphere,  126 

Spherical    aberration,    88,    96, 
280 
longitudinal,  108 
lens.  207 

testing  of,  240 
lenses,  128 
Sphero-cylindrical  lens,  testing 
of,  240 
lenses,  228 
Sphincter  of  iris.  148 

lesion  of  nucleus  of,  149 
rupture  of,  .363 
pupillse.  64,96 
Spider-cells,  75 
Spinal  cord,  97 

hyperemia  of,  150 
myosis,  150 
Spiral  ganglion.  619,  620 

lamina.  619 
Spleen,  dis^^a^f^  of,  421 
Sponsp-crafting  in  orbit,  Ttl^ 
Spongioblasts,  74 
Spragne's  paracentesis    instrn- 
ment,  7i2 


Spray-apparatus,  882 
Spraying  in  chronic  laryngitis, 

1003 
Sprays,  882 
tn  chronic  hypertrophic  rhi- 
nitis, 909 
in     laryngeal     tuberculosis, 
ia50,  1052 
Spring  catarrh,  287 
Spurs  of  nasal  septum,  831 
Squama,  development  of,  622 
Squint.     See  Strahiamus. 
Stackers  gouge,  799 

operation,  796,  798 
Stape<lius  muscle,  631 

tenotomy  of,  788 
Stapes,  excision  of,  791 
function  of,  638 
liberation  of,    in  chronic  ca- 
tarrh of  middle  ear,  737, 
738 
Staphylococci,  283,  288 
in  corneal  ulcers,  314 
Staphylococcus    albus    in    oro- 
pharynx, 847 
aureus,  337,  :i49 

in  acute    lacunar  tonsilli- 
tis, 923 
in  oro-pharynx,  847 
in  labyrinth.  767 
pyogenes  albus,  286,  6146 
aureus,  286,  6146 
citrous,  6146 
Staphyloma,  170,  384 
ciliary,  330 

congenital,  of  cornea,  329 
of  cornea,  328,  343 

treatment,  ^4 
operations  for,  570 
partial,  279 
posterior,  184,  192,  214,  221, 

330,  354,  475 
sc  1  e  ral  36 1 
Static  refraction,  138,  i:» 
Steam  in  diphtheria,  995 
Steam-disinfection      in      diph- 
theria, 1015 
Steam-inhalation  in  diphtheria, 
1027 
in  subglottic  laryngitis,  9HH 
Stearate  of  zinc   in   laryngeal 
tulx^rculosis,  1050 
with  alum  in  atrophic  rhi- 
nitis. W\i\ 
with  boric  acid  In  atrophic 
rhinitis,  06.3 
St4iele*s  septum-forceps,  1192 
Htellwag's  sign,  5.'I5 
Stenopaic  slit.  20H.  32f»,  'XW 

sp«;ctarles,  2^(1 
HUMuMmtt  larvnx,  1139 
dilatation  of.  VM) 
ni  nawi'pharynx,  tn<«tm(<nt, 

1HI9 
of    noMtrll,     ofNiratlon     for, 
\\K\ 
Ht4*refisropir  t'XvrvW^^  101 

vinlon,  hmxk  ttf,  f»|0 
Ht4«niothyrold  nmmU'  In  volcit- 

prrKlurtlon,  1173 
Ht#^ven»i'«i  rtniMlflriif  Ion  of  iMMir 
f\f\i*iu'U*n  of  ttculnr  miun 
f'Un,  MM 
ofM'fHtloM   of  U'w\nn  nhnrUm 

\uu.  M»3 
ottfrnDou  nf  tt^uoUtiny,  AMI 
Ithorftiitt'hi.  lr*** 


Stillicidium  lacrymarum.    See 

Epipkara, 
Stilling,  canal  of.    See  Hyaloid 

canal, 
Stil ling's    pseudo-isochromatio 

plates,  604 
Stirrup-ankylosis,  660 
Stomodcpum,  808 
Strabismus,  170,  241,  457,  504 
advancement  in,  521 
alternating,  .505 
angle  of,  505 
circumvergent,  505,  519 
constant,  .504 
convergent,  500,  505,  615 
a  symptom  of   hyperopia, 
216 
deorsumvergent,  505,  519 
divergent,  .500,  .505,  517 

in  myopia,  220 
dynamic.  15(> 
insertional.  510 
intermittent.  504 
measurement  of,  .504 
with  perimet(>r,  505 
paralytic,  510 
spastic,  510 
structural,  510 
tenotomy  in,  .521 
treatment,  .520 
vertical,  518 
Strabismus-hooks,  595 
Strabometry,  .504 
Streatfeild-Snel  leu's    operation 
of  gr(K>ving  the  cartilage, 
.5.50 
Streptococcus  in  the  labyrinth, 
7(r7 
pyogtMies,  2H3,  294,  295,  8146 
in  corneal  ulcers,  314,  6146 
in  oro-pharynx,  H47 
Stn^pt<M!occus-diphtheria  of  the 

conjunctiva,  614c 
Htrept<M'.(H?cus-H<»rum  in   malig- 
nant   dim'aso    of    nose, 
lORf),  note 
Streptothrix  Fiirsteri,  265 
Htria  vascularis,  619 
Htrip<^  keratitis,  :)25 
Htrophanthus  in  diphtheria,  9M 
Htroschein's  flasks.  543 
Struma.    HwiHerofula. 
Strychnin    In    acute    rhinitit. 
H93 
In  acoufttic  neurMthenlA,  781 
In  anrmmla,  1141 
In  chronic  catftirh  of  middle 

ear.  7.'W 
In  chronic  laryngitis,  1004 
In    chronic   suppnralion   of 

middle  ear,  746 
In  diphtheria,  1020 
In    Irisufnclencles   of   ocular 

niuw^les,  520 
In      laryngeal    tuberculoeia, 

104H 
In  optic- nerve  atmphy,  449 
Ht  firm'M  ffical  lnt<irval,  225 
Htye.     HtH%  /fortl^nm. 
Htylold  proc«*fw.  625 
HtvlopharyngeuN,  H14 
HtilN'oniunrilval      hemorrhace, 

rm 

hilectlons  In  choroiditis,  366 
In  corneal  iilrnirs,  315 
In  irItlH.  342 
of  gerinicld(!N,  MM 
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Sabconjanctival   injections  of 
physiologic  salt  solution, 
566 
Subglottic  laryngitis,  986 

chronic,  1008 
Subhyaloid  hemorrhage,  421 
Subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  1212 
Sublimate  alcohol  in   furuncu- 
losis  of  ear,  686 
solution  in  ii\)uries  of  drum- 
head, 713 
Subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  chron- 
ic rhinitis,  910 
in  eczema  of  auricle,  693 
in   laryngeal    tuberculosis, 
1050 
Sucking,  841 
Suction    method  of  operating 

for  cataract,  395 
Sulcus,  sigmoid,  624 
Sulphate  uf   atropiu   in  acute 
inflammation   of  middle 
car,  687 
of  copper   in   chronic  laryn- 
gitis, 1003 
in  chronic  subglottic  laryn- 
gitis, 1009 
of  iron  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1050 
of  zinc  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1050 
in  singers'  nodes,  1105 
Sulphid  of  calcium,  244 
Sulphocarbolate  of  zinc  in  per- 
foration    of     tympanic- 
membrane,  688 
Sulphuric  acid  in  chronic  suppu- 
ration of  the  middle  ear, 
689 
Sulphurous-acid  disinfection  in 

diphtheria,  1014 
Sunstroke,  438 

Suppuration   after  cataract-ex- 
traction. 583 
of  ear.  septic  atfections  from, 

nn 

of  mi<l<llo  car,  treatment,  689 
Suppurative  tonsillitis,  925 
Supra -auricular  regi(m,  exami- 
nation of,  672 
Supra-choroidal  lymph-space,  57 
Supraglottic  laryngitis,  986 
Supraorbital  nerve,  37 
Surfaces,  astigmatic.  126 
Sursumduction.    157.     St»e  also 

Siirsitmr^rqeure. 
Sursumverpeuee,  157,  500,  503 
Sursuni version.  501 
Suspensory  folds  of  drum-mem- 

hrane,  628 
Suti.n's  542 
.Sycc>sis  tarsi,  215 
Symblepharon.  2.56,  303,  359 

congenital.  241 

due  to  trachoma.  563 

operations  for,  562 
SymnH'trical  changes  at  macula 

lutea  in  infancy.  423 
Sympathetic,  cervical,  effect  of 
irritation  of.  on  pupil,  150 

choroido-retinitis.  IMH 

irido-cyclitis.  'MH 

inflammation.   See  Sympathet- 
ir  ophthalmitis. 

iritis,  :«8 

irritation,  'ViS 

nerve,  97 


Sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  347, 
366 
after     cataract-extraction, 

583 
caused  by  operations  on  eye, 

347 
operations  during,  351 
pathogenesis,  349 
prophylactic  treatment,  350 
symptoms,  348 
treatment.  350 
papillo-retinitis,  348 
retinitis,  414 
vibration,  636 
Syncbisis  corporis  vitrei,  401 

scintillaus,  401 
Syncope,  laryngeal,  1159 
Syndectomy,  566 
Synechia  of  nasal  passages,  re- 
moval of,  1195 
SynechifiB,  148,  315,  332 
anterior,  355 

detachment  of,  579 
posterior,  336,  343 

detachment  of,  579 
total  paste  rior,  336,  343 
Synechia-knives,  790 
Synechiotomy,  579 
Synovitis  of  knee-joint  in  inter- 
stitial keratitis,  319 
Syphilides  of  coi^unctiva,  300 
Syphilis,  243,  246,  261,  266,  310, 
319,   352,   391,    399,   413, 
414,    420,   427,  437,    461, 
477,511,526 
iritis  from,  338 
of  air-passages,  1067 
of  auricle,  695 

treatment,  686 
of  conjunctiva,  300 
of  drumhead,  714 
of   external  auditory  canal, 

707 
of  eyelids,  247 
of   internal    ear,    treatment, 

690 
of  labyrinth,  pathology,  664 
of  lachrymal  glands,  263 
of  lachrymal  sac,  269 
of  larynx,  1071 

treatment.  1073 
of  lungs,  1073 
of  maxillary  sinus,  976 
of  nose,  lOfrr 

treatment,  1073 
of  i)harynx,  1069 
treatment.  1073 
of  throat,  general  treatment, 

87(J 
of  trachea.  1073 
otitis  media  from,  718 
relation     of,     to    ear-disease, 

a->4 

Syringe.  antit(>xin,  1025,  1026 

ear.  671 

for  ini]>acted  cerumen,  700 
Syringomyelia,  477 
System.  <entered  o]>tical.  114 
Systems.   comhi?ied,    of  optical 
surfaces,  115 

Tabr*<  i>orsams.  See  Loco- 
mtttor  ataxia. 

Tagliacotian  method  of  rhino- 
plasty. 11H6 

Tampons  in  atrophic  rhinitis, 
885,   964 


Tannic^id  in  epistaxis.  903 
in    laryngeal  tuberculasia, 
1050,  1052 
Tknnin  in  acute  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, 986 
in  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 
in  chronic  laryngitis,  1003 
in  chronic  rhinitis,  910 
in  lingual  tonsillitis,  927 
Tannogcn  in  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis. 1051 
Tapetum  cellulosum,  59 

^brosum,  59 
Tarsal  asthenopia,  140 
cartilage.     See  Tarstu. 
glands.    See  Meibomian. 
tumor.     See  Chalazion. 
Tarsitis.  252 

syphilitic,  252 
Tarsorrhaphy,  536,  538,  647 
Tarsus.  3:^ 

Tattooing  of.  cornea,  323,  548 
Tea,  459 

Teale's  operation  for  symbleph- 
aron. 562,  563 
Tectorial  membrane,    function 

of,  644 
Telangiectatic  tumors  of   con- 
junctiva, 300 
Temperature      in     diphtheria, 

1017 
Temporal  bone,  anatomy  of,  622 

osteophlebitis  of,  761 
Tenderness  in  brain -absceas,  763 
Tenon,  capsule  of.  43 

'Space  of,  43. 54,  87 
Tenonitis,  529 

Tenon's    capsule,    hemorrhage 
into,  537 
after  tenotomy,  594 
Tenotomy,  accidents  and  com- 
plications of,  594 
complete,  587 
graduated.  589 
in    insufficiencies    of    ocular 

mu.scles.  521 
of  exti'mus.  588 
of  in  tern  us,  587 
of  stapt'dius,  788 
of  superior  and  inferior  rectus, 

589 
of  tensor  tymjmni  muscle.  788 
partial.  r>s<l 
subconjunctival.  587 
Tension.  170,  .'$73 

normal  intraocular,  219 
symbols  for.  170 
Tensor  choroidea.  60.  134 
Tensor  i)alati,  631,  810 
tarsi.  47 

tvmpani  muscle,  function  of, 
()37 
tenotomy  of.  788 
Tensors  of  vcK-al   cords,   paral- 
ysis of,  11(>8 
Test,  Ring's,  ()72 
(ielle's.  672 
Hinnr's  6T(> 
Schwaliach's.  670 
Weber's.  iuO 
Test-<anl.  151 
Test-ty  ]H'S.  151 
Dennett's.  140 
for  illitemte.  152 
.Jaeger's,  l.'?7 
Monovers.  140 
Randall's,  151 
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Test-types,  Snellen's  139,  140 
Tests  of  hearing,  668 
Tetanus,  572 
Thalamcncephalon,  19 
Theobald's  knife,  703 

lachrymal  probes,  270 
Therapeutics  of  ear-disease,  684 
Thermocautery  in  lupus  of  aur- 
icle, 686 
Thiersch  grafts,  243,  372,  663 

in  symblepharon,  5<»3 
Third  nerve.    See  OaUo-motor 
nerve. 
ventricle,  19 
Thomson's  ametrometer,  207 
metho<l    fur    color-blindness, 

604 
test  for  color-blindness,  154 
Throat   and    nose,    rheumatic 
conditions  of,  874 
examination  of,  864 
fatigue  of,  876 
hysteria  of,  1169 
neuralgia  of,  treatment,  876 
paralysis  of,  877 
physiology  of,  841 
syphilis    of.     general    treat- 
ment, 876 
Thrombosis    of     brain-sinuses, 
150,  436,  759,  801 
of  cavernous  sinus,  529 
of  central  artery  of   retina, 

408 
of  central  vein  of  retina,  421 
of  orbital  veins,  355 
of  retinal  veins,  410,  444 
of  umbilical  veins,  355 
Thymol  in  atrophic  rhinitis,  963 
Thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  820 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  822 
in  voice-pro<luction,  1173 
Thyro-arj^tenoidei         intemi, 

paralysis  of,  1169 
Thyro-opiglottic  ligament,  819 
Thyro-hyoid  ligaments,  lateral, 
819 
membrane,  819 
muscle    in    voice-production, 
1173 
Thyroid  arteries,  H23 

cartilage,  816 
Thynitomy.  1209,  1212 
Timbre.  635 

Tincture  of  chlorid  of  iron  in 
chronic  myringitis,  714 
in  diphtheria,  J)94 
in  erysipelas  of  nose,  902 
in  lupous  laryngitis,  1(K>6 
in  membranous  rhinitis, 

M9H 
in  new  growths  of  drum- 
head. 714 
of  ifKlin  in  perich<mdritis  of 
auricle,  695  | 

Tinea  tarsi,  245  ! 

Tinnitus  as  a  symptom,  666 
in  acute  otitis  media,  719 
in  chronic  catarrh  of  middle 

ear,  73') 
n>prvous.  7<# 
Tip  of  nose,  restoration  of.  1187 
Tobacco,  411.448,  459 
effect  of.  on  the  ear,  654 
in    affections  of   upper    air- 
passages,  881 
Tobacco-am  blyopia,  460 
Tongue-depressors,  864,  865 

79 


Tonometer,  170,  373 
Tonsil,  calculi  of,  935 

faucial,  815,  921 
pathology  of,  850 
poly|»oid    hypertrophy    of, 

935 
removal  of,  1202.  1204 

foreign  bodies  in,  936 

lingual,  815 
o|)erations  on,  1206 

pharyngeal,  815 

supernumerary,  1097 
Tonsillar       abscess,       chronic 
encysted,  935 

inflammations,  acute,  922 
chronic,  928 

ring,  921 
Tonsillitis,  acute  croupous,  925 

acute  lacunar,  922 

acute  parenchymatous,  923 

acute  ulcerative,  927 

chronic,  due  to  bacillus  coli 
communis,  929 

chronic  lacunar,  928 

chnmic  lingual.  932 

chronic  parenchymatous,  929 

lingual,  926 

suppurative,  925 
Tonsillitis-tablets,  886,  924 
Tonsillotome,     Roe's     lingual, 

12(KJ 
Tonsillotomy,  1204 

in  chronic  inflammation   of 
lingual  tonsil,  934 

in    chronic    parenchymatous 
tonsillitis,  931 

in  pharyngo-mycosis,  946 
Tonsils,  carcinoma  of,  1101 

diseases  of,  921 

hypertrophied.    galvano-cau- 
tery  in,  8H8 

physiology  of,  842 

sarcoma  of.  1100 

structun^  of.  }^21 
Toric  lenses,  126 
Torsion,  inward,  497 

of  eye.  KM) 
Torsion -diplopia,  500 
Torsion -movement,    498,    foot- 
note 
Torus,  12() 
Total  reflection.  132 
Toxic  conjunctivitis,  295 
Toxicants  and  ear-disease,  654 
Trachea,  acute  affections  of,  985 

anatomy  of,  824 

carcinoma  of.  1115 

chronic  affections  of,  1009 

development  of,  80f> 

ecchondrosis  of,  1115 

flbnnna  of.  1115 

fon»ign  bo<lios  in,  1129 

in  voice-]>nKluction,  1174 

neoplasms  of.  1 1 15 

papilloma  of.  1115 

lM>ly]»i  of.  1115 

syphilis  of.  1073 
Tracheitis,  acute  catarrhal,  996 
Tracheotomy.  1209 

in  diphtheria.  1031 
Trachoma.  257,  258.  289,  308 

acute.  2JK> 

chnmic.  21K) 

corneal  complications  in,  290, 
291 

des<'ription  of  stages  of,  290 

diagnosis,  292,  2i)3 


Trachoma,  duration,  291 
etiology,  292 

excision  of  cul  de  sac  for  re- 
lief of,  565 
follicular,  290 
geographical  distribution  of, 

292 
operation  of  expression   for, 

564 
operations  for,  563 
Iiathology,  292 
prognosis,  293 
racial  distribution  of,  292 
treatment,  293 
Trachoma-bodies,  290 
Trachoma-coccus,  292,  614e 
Trachoma-glands,  .'i5 
Traction-hook  for  foreign  bodiea 

in  ear,  702 
Tractus,  479 
Tragicus  muscle,  636 
Traitdment  jiar  morcellement^ 

931 
Transillumination    of    larynx, 
872 
of  maxillary  antrum,  862 
Transmitted  light,  examination 

of  media  by,  178 
Transverse^  sinus.  624 
Transversus  muscle,  (J37 
Traumatic  epistaxis,  903 
Trial-case,  207 
Triangular  cartilage,  830 

fracture  of,  1124 
Trichiasis,  246,  267,  293,  306 
operations  for,  548 
treatment,  257 
Trichloracetic  acid,  887 

in  acute  follicular  pharyn- 
gitis, 943 
ill  atrophic  rhinitis,  964 
in  chronic  myringitis,  714 
in   new  growths  of  drum- 
head, 714 
Trichlorid  of  iodin,  540 
Trichosis  of  caruncle,  274,  304 
Trigeminus  ner\'e,  245,  254 
Troches,  8H5 

Trochlea  of  tensor  tympani,  631 
Trochlear  nerve,   imralysis  of, 

511,  513 
Trochlearis.    See   Oblique  supe- 
rior. 
Tropacocain,  543 
Tropometer.  170 
Trypsin  in  diphtheria,  994 
Tscherning's  theory  of  accom- 

niodati<m,  135 
Tubal  cell.  «:12 
Tub<».  cochlear.  617     ,    , 
Tubercle-bacillus,  3021  3j6,  6146, 
1034 
in  lupous  laryngitis.  1062 
in  lupus  of  air-passages,  1059 
in  nasal  iiassages,  1053 
Tubercle  iniiMir,  809 
Tuben!ulin   in   tuberculoeis  of 

larvnx,  1047 
Tubercuhisis,  246.  319,  339 
of  chon)id.  356 
of  conjunctiva.  302 
of  coniea.  318 
of  iris,  340 

of  lachrynml  pasMges,  269 
of  larynx,  J«U.  tl06 
diaiciiMl 
etiol« 
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Tuberculosis  of  larynx,  formu- 
lary in,  1052 
pathological  anatomy,  1037 
predisposing  causes,  1037 
prognosis  and  course,  1045 
symptoms,  1038 
treatment,  1046 
of  nasal  passages,  1053 

treatment,  1057 
-of  optic  nerve,  450 
of  pharynx,  1055 
treatment,  1057 
relation  of,  to  ear-disease,  653 
with  suppuration  of  middle 
ear,  662 
*Tubo-tympanic  cavity,  626 
Tumor,  intraocular,  170 
of   brain.    See  Brain^   tutnor 
of. 
'Tumors,   dermoid,  of  coi^junc- 
tiva,  274 
intraocular,  348 
of  acoustic  nerve,  769 
of  antrum,  1000 
of  brain.    See  Brain-tumors. 
of  cerebellum,  520 
of  ethmoid  sinuses,  1090 
of  eyelids,  248 
of  frontal  sinuses,  1090 
of  maxillary  sinus,  975, 1089 
of  naso-pharynx,  1091 
of  nose,  1076 
of  optic  nerve,  449 
of  orbit,  255 
of  trachea,  1115 
Tuning-fork,  Dench's,  669 
Tuning-forks  in   testing  hear- 
ing, 669 
Turbinal  bone,  abscess  of,  evacu- 
ation of,  1198 
development  of,  808 
examination  of,  860 
varix.  lOHO 
Turbinals,       byportrojihy      of, 

treatment,  912,  914 
Turbinated  bones,  clinical  anat- 
omy of.  828.  H29 
deformities    of,    oj>enitions 

for,  1194 
hviK'rtrophv  of,  treatment, 
'll94 
Turck's  toiij,Mie-dei)rc;8sor,  864 
Tympanie   cavity,    acute  affec- 
tions of.  7ir> 
deafness  in.  716 
pain  in,  715 
tn'Htment.  720 
pathol<>jry  (»f.  fr>9 
intlamniatioi),    eom])lications 
of.  719 
jjachynieningitis      externa 
in.  7."><) 
membrane,     629.       See     also 
Drunihrntl. 
chunjfes  in  rolorof,  676 
ohanjres  in  positiun  of,  676 
exaiiiinatijHi  of.  676 
loss  <»f  substaiiee  of,  677 
opacity  of,  676 
otosidpie     apiK-aninces    of, 

676 
pathoiojry.  6r»H 
perfonilion    of,    treatment, 

IMTforations  of,  iu7 
physioloj^y  of,  637 
scala,  619 


Tympanic  suppuration,  excision 
of  conducting  mechanism 
for,  789 
Tympano-maetoid  exenteration, 

796 
Tympanotomy,  exploratory,  739 
Tympanum,  627.    See  Tympanic 
cavity  and  Middle  ear. 
granulations  of,   removal  of, 

792 
opening  of,  thn>ugh  skull,  803 
oi)eratious  on,  786 

instruments  for,  790 
polypi  of,  removal  of,  792 
Typhoid    fever,  339,  391,  436, 
528 
middle-ear    disease    from, 

717 
relation  of,  to  ear-disease, 
652 
Typhus  fever,  339,  355,  436,  528 
Tyrrell's  hook,  577 

Ulcer  of  cornea,  145,  245,  279, 
293,  313,  527,  614c.    See 
also  Cornea,  ulcer  of. 
in  purulent  coi^junctivitis, 

316 
in  small-pox,  317 
micro-organisms  in,  314 
phlyctenular,  307 
relation  of  micro-organisms 
to  transparent,  30^ 
of  eyelids,  243 
Ulcerative  tonsillitis,  acute,  927. 

See  Tonsillitis. 
Ulcers  of  cornea,  245,  313 
Umbilical  veins,  thromboses  of, 

355 
Umbo,  637 

Uncinate   process  of   ethmoid. 
Underlying  con  us,  194 
Unilateral    abductor   paralysis, 

1167 
Upper  air-j)assHges,  anatomy  of, 
H()7 
genenil  etiology  and  pathol- 
ogy of,  844 
neoplasms  of,  1075 
])hysiology  of.  ii'.io 
Uterine  disease.  410 
Utricle,    development    of,    617, 

618 
Uveal  tract,  55 
Uveitis,  anterior,  320 

metastatic,  495 
Uvula,  diseases  of.  937 
enlarged.  9:J8 
inflammation  of,  9.'{7 
in  voice-prcKluction,  1176 
malformations  of,  937 
]»hysiology  of,  i<4'A 
pupilloma  of,  1095 
T'vulitis.  9:C 
Uvulotomy.  1207 

Va<xixk  Mepliaritis.  244 
Vagus     nerve,     lesions    of,    in 
laryngeal    pamlysia,    11, 

Valsalva's  methtMl  of  inflation, 

6,Hl 
Valve  of  Hasner,  48 
Vapors,  HHli 
Variola,    2M,     269,      275,    339, 

4:«J 
Varix,  lingual,  934 


Vascular    neopUsm    of 
septum,  1079 
system,   relation  of,   to   ear- 
disease,  649 
Vaselin  in  frost-bite  of  auricle, 

696 
Vegetations,  adenoid,  952.    See 

Lymphoid  hypertrophy. 
Vein,  mastoid  emissary,  624 
Veins,  ciliary,  87 

of  pharynx,  814 
Verne  vorticosse,  58,  87 
Venous  pulsation  in  glaucoma, 

374 
Ventilation,    function   of   nose 
in,  840 
in    affections    of   upper    air- 
passages,  879 
Ventricle  of  larynx,  820 
Ventricular  bands,  816,  820 
Vernal  conjunctiviti.s.    See  Con- 

junctivitiSf  vernal. 
Verrucosities,  451 
Vertigo,  509 
as  a  symptom  of  ear-disease, 

667 
in  brain -abscess,  763 
in  chronic  catarrh  of  middle 

ear,  729 
laryngeal,  1159 
Vesicle,  lens,  20 
optic,  retinal  layer  of,  21 
otic,  617 

secondary  optic,  20 
Vesicles,  primar>'  cerebral,  18, 
19 
secondary  cerebral,  19 
Vestibular  aqueduct,  623 

scaU,  619,  6-20 
Vicarious  epistaxis,  902 
Vidian  artery,  814 
Vienna  mask,  612 
meth(xl  of  enucleation,  571 
paste,  597 
Virtual   Ar'us  of  concave   lens, 
124 
images,  124 
Visceral  arches,  cephalic,  809 

clefts,  cephalic,  b01» 
Vision,  absolute,  field  of,  166 
amblyopia  of  field  of,  470 
anomalies  of  field  of,  472 
binocular,  2ii0 

field  of.  167,  471 
binocular  single,  15<).  499 
changes  in  field  of,  due  to  op- 
tic hindrance,  473 
changes  in  field  of.  in  affec- 
tions of  optic  nerve,   476 
changes   in    field   of,    in    dis- 
eases of  choroid,  475 
changes   in    field    of,    in   dis- 
eases of  retina,  473 
color-field  of,  167 
contraction  ttf  field  of,  472 
direct.  162 

disturbances  of.  without  oph- 

thalmos<opic  change,  457 

effect  of  re f  met  ion  on  size  of 

field  of.  MUi 
false    projection    of  field  of, 

field  of.  162,  470 
field  of  binocular  single.  502 
field  of.  in  glaucoma,  379,  476 
in  optic-nerve  atrophv,  446, 
447 
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Vision,  formula  for,  151 
general  physiology  of,  88 
indirect,  WZ 
line  of,  128 
minimal  field  of,  166 
monocular,  from  suppression 

of  image,  499 
of  astigmatic  eyes,  224 
of  colors,    measurement    of, 

153 
of  peripheral  parts  of  retina. 

168 
relative,  field  of,  166 
size  of  field  of,  165 
standard  required  in  railway 

service,  608 
stereoscopic,  loss  of,  510 
testing  acuteness  of,  151 
Visual  acuity,  138 
formula  for,  140 
methods  of  measuring,  140 
angle,  138,  139 
axis,  96,  100 

field!     See  Vmm,  field  of. 

ganglia,  primary,  479 

line.  100 

pathway,  478 

purple.  66,  69,  88,  98 

radiations,  479 
Vitiligoidea,  248 
Vitreous,  82,  89 

artificial.  572 

blood-vessel  formation  in,  402 

body,  development  of,  28 

cells  of,  83 

chamber,  primitive,  21 

cholefiteriu-crystals  in,  401 

detachment  of,  403 

direct  galvanization  of,  401 

diseases  of,  391,  398 

entozoa  in,  40:2 

fatty  degeneration  of,  403 

fluidity  of,  401 

foreign  bodies  in,  369 

hemorrhage  into,  401 

humor,     transplantation    of 
rabbits',  430 

index  of  refraction  of,  89.  92 

inflammation  of.       See  Hy- 
alitis. 

location  of  opacity  in,  by  re- 
fraction of  eye,  178,  201 

membrane.  See  Ijaminavitrea. 

migratory  leukocytes  of,  83 


Vitreous,  opacities  in,  214,  222, 
377,  899 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  into, 

401 
spontaneous  inflammation  of, 
398 
Vocal    cords,    examination    of, 
871 
false,  816,  820 
in  voice-production,  1172 
paralysis  of  abductors  of, 

1167 
paralysis  of  tensors  and  ad- 
justers of,  1168 
true,  816,  820 
processes  of  arytenoid,  818 
Voice,  hygiene  of,  1177 
in  chronic  lar>'ngitis,  1000 
in  laryngeal  affections,  852 
in  nasal  disease,  852 
production  and   hygiene  of, 
1171 
Voice- formation,  843 
Voice-production,  1171 

resonators  in,  1174 
Voice-training,  1178 
Vomer,  825,  830 

fracture  of,  1124 
Von     Hippcl's    operation     for 
transplanting  cornea,  569 
Von  Triiltsch  jilan  for  gargling, 
940 

Warts.    See  Papilloma. 
Watered -silk  reflections,  182 
Wave-length,  634 
Weber's  canaliculus-kuife,  270 
test,  670 
in  chronic  catarrh  of  middle 
ear,  732 
Weeks'  bacillus,  276,  281,  614a 
Weiss's  reflex,  182, 188 
Wernicke's  symptom,  480 
Whiskey    in     diphtheria,   994, 

1020 
White's  palate-retractor,  869 
Whooping-cough,  436,  511 

otitis  media  from,  718 
Wilder's  operation   for    ptosis, 
I  558 

I  Williams's    antitoxin -syringe, 

1025 
Wire    snare    in    hypertrophic 

rhinitis,  912 
Wolfe's  method  of  grafting  a 


skin  -  flap      without      a 
pedicle,  553 
Wolfl'berg's  test-pictures,  152 
Wolfl"s  operation  for  ptosis,  559 
Wood's  operation,  1188 
Word  -  blindness    in    brain-ab- 
scess, 763 
Word-deafness,  776 

in  brain -abscess,  763 
Wounds  of  auricle.  697 
treatment,  783 
of  external    auditory  canal, 

708 
of  nose,  116 
treatment,  1118 
Wrisberg's  cartilage,  816,  818 

Xanthelasma,  248 
Xanthoma,  248 
Xantho]isia,  468 
Xerophthalmia,  468 
Xerophthalmos.    See  Xeroiia. 
Xerosis,  291 

bacillus  of,  296.  614d 

conjunctivae,  296,  318 
Xerostomia,  936 
X-niys.     See  Rontgen  rays. 

location  of  foreign  bodies  in 
eye  by,  607 

location  of  foreign  bodies  in 
larynx  by,  873 

Ybllow    ox  id    of  mercury  in 

eczema  of  auricle,  693 

in  furuncle  of  external 

auditory  canal,  703 
ointment  of,  247, 250, 307, 
322 
spots.    See  Maaila  lutea. 
Yellow-vision,  468 

Zinc     chlorid     in    lopns   of 
pharynx,  1059 
solution  in  acute  ulcerative 
tonsillitis,  928 
salts   in    chronic     catarrhal 
pharyngitis,  941 
Zinn,  circle  of,  54 

zone  of,  49,  80,  84, 85 
Zonula,  rupture  of,  365 
Zottenkrebs,  1086 
Zwaardemaker's    olfactometer, 

858 
Zygomatic     process,     develop- 
ment of,  622 
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Church  and  Peterson's 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 


Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By  Archibald  Church,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago;  and  Frederick 
Peterson,  M.  D.,  President  New  York  State  Commission  on  Lunacy ; 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
N.  Y.  Handsome  octavo,  944  pages;  341  illustrations.  Cloth,  J5. 00 
net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  ^6.50  net. 

JUST    ISSUED— NEW    (6th)    EDITION 

This  work  has  met  with  a  most  favorable  reception  from  the  profession  at 
large.  It  fills  a  distinct  want  in  medical  literature,  and  is  unique  in  that  it 
furnishes  in  one  volume  practical  treatises  on  the  two  great  subjects  of  neurology 
and  psychiatry.  In  preparing  this  edition  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  new  articles  on  Psychasthenia  and  Psychotherapy  added.  The  recent  views 
in  regard  to  the  motor  area  of  the  Rolandic  region  have  necessitated  the  rewriting 
of  the  chapter  pertaining  to  the  related  subjects.  A  number  of  new  illustrations 
have  also  been  added.  A  feature  of  much  value  is  the  very  full  and  complete 
review  of  recent  problems  of  psychiatry. 


OPINIONS  or  THE   MEDICAL  PRESS 


American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 

"  This  edition  has  been  revised,  new  illustrations  added,  and  some  new  matter,  and  really 
is  two  books.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  of  disease  are  clear,  directions  as  to  treatment  definite, 
and  disputed  matters  and  theories  are  omitted.     Altogether  it  is  a  most  useful  text-book." 

Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 

"The  best  text-book  exposition  of  this  subject  of  our  day  for  the  busy  practitioner.  .  .  . 
The  chapter  on  idiocy  and  imbecility  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  been  given  us  in  any 
work  of  recent  date  upon  mental  diseases.  The  photographic  illustrations  of  this  part  of  Dr. 
Petersons  work  leave  nothing  to  be  desired." 

New  York  Medical  Journal 

"To  be  clear,  brief,  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  authoritative,  are  merits  that 
ensure  popularity.  The  medical  student  and  practitioner  will  find  in  this  volume  a  ready  and 
reliable  resource." 
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KerrV  Diagnostics  qf 
Diseases  qf  Children 

Dias^nostics  of  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  LeGrand  Kerr, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Brookl\Ti  Postgraduate  Med- 
ical School,  Brooklyn.  Octavo  of  542  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 
J5.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net 

roR  THE  raAcnrioNER 

Dr.  Kerr's  work  differs  from  all  others  on  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  children 
in  that  the  objective  symptoms  are  particularly  emphasized.  The  constant  aim 
throughout  has  been  to  render  a  correct  diagnosis  as  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  differential  diagnosis  is  presented  from 
the  ver>'  earliest  symptoms.  The  many  original  illustrations  will  be  found 
helpful. 

New  Yoric  State  JounuJ  of  Madidne 

•*  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  numerous.  It  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  mass 
of  physicians  who  treat  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood." 

Kerley's  Treatment  qf 
Diseases  qf  Children 

Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Charles  Gilmore 
Kerley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  New  York  Polyclinic 
School  and  Hospital.  Octavo  of  597  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth.  $5.00 
net ;  Half  Morocco,  $6.50  net. 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  PEDIATRICS 

This  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  physician  engaged  in  general  practice. 
The  author  presents  all  the  modem  methods  of  management  ami  treatment  in 
greater  detail  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject  heretofore  published.  The 
methods  suggested  are  the  results  of  actual  personal  experience,  extending  over  a 
number  of  years  of  hospital  and  private  practice.  There  is  an  excellent  illus- 
trated chapter  on  Gymnastic  Therapeutics. 

The  Britbh  Medical  Journal 

"  Dr.  Kerley 's  book  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  All 
through  it  shows  evidence  of  ripe  experience  and  sound  judgment." 
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GET  A  •  THE  NEW 

THE  BEST  m\ 111  6  f  1 C SiU  STANDARD 

Illustrated  Dictionary 

The    New  (4th)   Edition 


The  American  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary.  A  new  and  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  terms  used  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  and  kindred  branches;  with  over  lOO  new  and 
elaborate  tables  and  many  handsome  illustrations.  By  W.  A.  Newman 
Borland,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  "  The  American  Pocket  Medical  Diction- 
ary." Large  octavo,  nearly  850  pages,  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 
Price,  $4.50  net;  with  thumb  index,  II5.00  net. 

Civet  a  Majdmum  Amount  of  Matter  in  a  Minimum  Space,  and  at  tlie  Lowett 

Poisible  Cost 

WITH  2000  NEW  TERMS 

The  immediate  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  special  features  that  distin- 
guish it  from  other  books  of  its  kind.  It  gives  a  maximum  of  matter  in  a  mini- 
mum space  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Though  it  is  practically  unabridged, 
yet  by  the  use  of  thin  bible  paper  and  flexible  morocco  binding  it  is  only  i  ^ 
inches  thick.  The  result  is  a  truly  luxurious  specimen  of  book -making.  In  this 
new  edition  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  upward  of  two  thousand 
new  terms  that  have  appeared  in  recent  medical  literature  have  been  added,  thus 
bringing  the  book  absolutely  up  to  date.  The  book  contains  hundreds  of  terms 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  dictionary,  over  loo  original  tables,  and  many  hand- 
some illustrations,  a  number  in  colors. 


PERSONAL   OPINIONS 


Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Gynecology,  Johns  Hopkins  University ,  Baltimore. 

"  Dr.  Dorlands  dictionary  is  admirable.     It  is  so  well  gotten  up  and  of  such  convenient 
site.     No  errors  have  been  found  in  my  use  of  it." 

J.  Collins  Warren,  M.D.,  LL.D..  r.R.C.S.  (Hon.) 

Proff>sor  of  Surgery y  Harvard  Medical  School. 

*•  I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  my  medical  literary  work.     It  is  very  complete  and  of 
convenient  size  to  handle  comfortably.     I  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other." 
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Macfarlane's  Gynecolo^K  iot  Nurses  just  luued 

A  Reference  Hand-Book  of  Gynecology  for  Nurses.  By  Cath- 
arine MACFARLANEy  M.  D.,  Gynecologist  to  the  Woman's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.  32mo  of  150  pages,  with  70  illustrations.  Flexible 
leather. 

This  new  work,  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  Beck's  Reference  Hand- 
6ook»  is  a  complete  treatise  on  gynecology  for  the  nurse.  The  illustrations 
are  all  original  and  are  unusually  instructive.  Nurses  will  find  this  book — 
of  a  size  to  fit  the  pocket — a  valuable  companion. 

Aikens'  Primary  Studies  for  Nurses         Ready  in  januaiy 

Primary  Studies  for  Nurses  :  A  Text-Book  for  First-year  Pupil 
Nurses.  By  Charlotte  A.  Aikens,  late  Director  of  Sibley  Memorial 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.     i2rao  of  450  pages,  illustrated. 

This  work  brings  together  in  concise  form  well-rounded  courses  of  lessons  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  bacteriology,  therapeutics  and  materia  medica, 
dietetics,  and  invalid  cookery — in  4act,  all  subjects  which,  with  practical  nurs- 
ing technic,  constitute  the  primary  studies  in  a  nursing  course.  The  matter 
has  been  condensed  as  much  as  clearness  would  permit,  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily  grasped  by  the  student. 

De  Lee's  Obstetrics  for  Nurses  NewcSTES 

Obstetrics  for  Nurses.  By  Joseph  B.  DeLee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School.  1 2mo  vol- 
ume of  512  pages,  fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  I2.50  net. 

J.  Ctifton   Edtfar,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Midimfery,  Cornell  Medical  School ,  N.  Y. 

"  It  is  far-and-away  the  best  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  and  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  my  nurses  and  students  as  well." 

Davis*  Obstetric  Nursing  N^rdffiJSSSl 

Obstetric  and  Gynecologic  Nursing.  By  Edward  P.  Davis,  A.  M., 
M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic.     i2mo  of  436  pages,  illustrated.     Buckram,  I1.75  net. 

The  Lftncet*  London 

"  Not  only  nurses,  but  even  newly  qualified  medical  men.  would  learn  a  great  deal  by  a  perusal  of 
this  book.      It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  style,  and  is  a  work  we  can  recommend. 

Beck's  Hand-Book  for  Nurses  New  (2^^^^^ 

A  Reference  Hand-Book  for  Nurses.  By  Amanda  K.  Beck,  of 
Chicago,  III.     32mo  of  200  pages.     Flexible  leather,  $1.25  net. 

This  little  book  contains  information  upon  every  question  that  comes  to  a 
nurse  in  her  daily  work,  and  embraces  all  the  information  that  she  requires 
to  carry  out  any  directions  given  by  the  physician. 

Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal 

**  Must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  useful  book,  not  only  for  nurses,  but  for  physicians." 
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Hoxie's  Medicine  for  Nurses  Recentir  luuej 

Practice  of  Me/licine  for  Nurses.  A  Text-Book  for  Nurses  and  Students 
of  Domestic  Science,  and  a  Hand-Book  for  All  Those  Who  Care  for  the  Sick. 
By  George  Howard  Hoxie,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  With  a  Chapter  on  Technic  of  Nursing  by  Pearl  L. 
Laptad,  IMncipal  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  University  of  Kansas. 
i2mo  of  284  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

This  work  is  truly  a  practice  of  medicine  for  the  nurse,  enabling  her  to  recognize  any 
signs  and  changes  that  may  occur  between  visits  of  the  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
combat  them  until  the  physician's  arrival.  This  information  the  author  presents  in  a  way 
most  acceptable,  particularly  emphasizing  the  nurse's  part.  There  are  also  special  chapters 
on  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat, 
venereal  diseases,  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  surgical  nursing,  nursing  in  skin  diseases, 
emergency  measures,  and  the  care  and  management  of  the  sick-room  and  the  patient. 

McCombs'  Diseases  of  Children  for  Nurses  imZi 

Diseases  of  Children  for  Nurses.  By  Robert  S.  McCombs,  M.  D., 
Instructor  of  Nurses  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  i2mo  of 
430  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

Dr.  McCombs'  experience  in  lecturing  to  nurses  has  enabled  him  to  tm\>hBS\ze  Just  those 
points  that  nurses  most  need  to  know.  The  nursing  side  has  been  written  by  head  nurses, 
especially  praiseworthy  being  the  work  of  Miss  Jennie  Manly. 

National  Hospital  Record 

••  We  have  needed  a  good  work  on  children's  diseases  adapted  for  nurses'  use.  and  this 
volume  admirably  fills  the  want." 

Wilson's   Obstetric   Nursing  Recently  issued 

A  Reference  Hand-Boole  of  Obstetric  Nurslns:.  By  W.  Reynolds 
Wilson,  M.  I).,  Visitinj;  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity. 
32mo  of  258  pages,  illustrated.      Flexible  leather,  1^1.25  net. 

Dr.  WiNon's  work  discus<;cs  the  siibjoct  of  obstetrics  entirely  from  the  nurse's  point  of 
view,  presenting  in  detail  everything  connected  with  pregnancy  and  labor  and  their  man- 
agement.     The  text  is  copiously  illu:>trated. 

American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 

"  livery  page  emphasizes  the  nurse's  relation  to  the  case." 

Aikens'  Training-School   Methods  Recentiy  issued 

Hospital  Trainins:-School  Methods  and  the  Head  Nurse.      By  Char- 

LOTTK  A.  AiKENS.  I^tc  Director  of  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital,  Washington, 
I).  C.      i2mo  of  267  pages.      Cloth.  5150  net. 

This  n«\v  work  suggests  plans  that  liavc  been  le^^ted  personally.  It  tells  the  head  nurse 
how  to  teaeh  ;   it  tells  what  should  be  taught  the  nurse  and  how  much. 

Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 

"  Therr  is  n(»t  a  chapter  in  the  book  that  does  not  contain  valuable  suggestions." 


NURSING, 


Golebiewski  and  Bailey's 
Accident  Diseases 


Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Diseases  Caused  by  Accidents.     By  Dr.  Ed. 

Golebiewski,  of  Berlin.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Pearce  Bailey, 
M.D.,  Consulting  Neurologist  to  St  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York. 
With  71  colored  illustrations  on  40  plates,  143  text-illustrations,  and 
549  pages  of  text.  Cloth,  ^.00  net.  In  Saunders*  Hand-Atlas 
Series, 

This  work  contains  a  full  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  of  accident 
injury  ;  the  functional  disability  caused  thereby  ;  the  medicolegal  questions  in- 
volved, and  the  amount  of  indemnity  justified  in  given  cases.  The  work  is 
indispensable  to  every  physician  who  sees  cases  of  injury  due  to  accidents,  to 
advanced  students,  to  surgeons,  and,  on  account  of  its  illustrations  and  statistical 
data,  it  is  none  the  less  useful  to  accident-insurance  organizations. 

The  Medical  Record,  New  York 

"  This  volume  is  upon  an  important  and  only  recently  systematized  subject,  which  is  grow- 
ing in  extent  all  the  time.     The  pictorial  part  of  the  book  is  very  satisfectory." 

Stoney's 
Materia  Medica  for  Nurses 

Practical  Materia  Medica  lor  Nurses,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  with  Poison-Emergencies  ;  Mineral  Waters ; 
Weights  and  Measures ;  Dose-List,  and  a  Glossary  of  the  Terms  used 
in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Emily  M.  A.  Stoney,  of  the 
Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston.     1 2mo  of  300 pages.     Cloth,  ;p  1.50  net. 

THE    NEW  (3d)    EDITION 

In  making  the  revision  for  this  new  third  edition,  all  the  newer  drugs  have 
been  introduced  and  fully  discussed.  The  consideration  of  the  drugs  included 
their  sources  and  composition,  their  various  preparations,  physiologic  actions, 
directions  for  administering,  and  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

"  So  £ir  as  we  can  see.  it  contains  everything  that  a  nurse  ought  to  know  in  regard  to  drugs. 
As  a  reference^book  for  nurses  it  will  without  question  be  very  useful." 
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Stoney's  Nursing 


Practical  Points  in  Nursing :  for  Nurses  in  Private  Practice.  By 
Emily  M.  A.  Stoney,  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
at  the  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  Mass.  466  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  $\.7S  J^^t- 

THIRD    EDITION,  THOROUGHLY    REVISED 

In  this  volume  the  author  explains  the  entire  range  of  private  nursing  as  dis- 
tinguished from  hospital  nursing,  and  the  nurse  is  instructed  how  best  to  meet  the 
various  emergencies  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  when  distant  from  medical  or 
surgical  aid  or  when  thrown  on  her  own  resources.  An  especially  valuable  feature 
will  be  found  in  the  directions  how  to  improvise  everything  ordinarily  needed  in  the 
sick-room. 

The  Lancet,  London 

"A  very  complete  exposition  of  practical  nursing  in  its  various  branches,  including  obstetric 
and  gynecologic  nursing.     The  instructions  given  are  full  of  useful  detail." 


Stoney's  Technic  for  Nurses 

Bacteriology  and  Surgical  Technic  lor  Nurses.  By  Emily  M.  A. 
Stoney,  Superintendent  at  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston.  Revised 
by  Frederic  R.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Surgeon,  of  New  York.  i2mo, 
278  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  $\,^o  net. 

THE    NEW   (2d)   EDITION 
Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 

•*  These  sul^jectb  are  treated  most  accurately  and  up  to  date,  without  the  superfluous  reading 
which  is  so  often  employed.  .  .  .  Nurses  will  find  this  book  of  the  greatest  value  both  during 
their  hospital  course  and  in  private  practice." 

Spratlin^  on  Epilepsy 

Epilepsy  and  Its  Treatment.  By  William  P.  Spratling,  M.  D., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea, 
New  York.     Octavo  of  522  pages,  fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  J4.00  net 

The  Lancet,  London 

"  Dr.  Spratling's  work  is  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  readable  style.  .  .  .  The  work 
it  a  mine  of  information  on  the  whole  subject  of  epilepsy  and  its  treatment." 
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Paul's  Fever  Nursing 

Ni-Ks:xc.  IX  THE  AccTK  Infpotioi's  Wvvrs.  I^y  iU\NK^iV  r  r\\u 
M.D.,  Assistant  Visiting  l^>"sician  to  the  Sanviriun  H\VxpUAU  Vu^x »  N.  V. 
i2mo  of  200  pages.     Cloth,  51,00  net. 

Dr.  Paul  has  taken  great  p«m<  in  the  presentation  »^f  the  c.itr  «n»\  munAiiomint  ol  «H^vh 
fever.  The  book  treat*  of  tcvers  in  general,  then  each  lexer  iv  OiMMi^^e^^  uutix  <«hmU\  .  AwA 
the  iatier  port  of  the  book  deals  ^ith  practical  pr\>ce\hire*  ami  ^atna^)o  inhM motion. 

Tbe  London  LadKct 

••  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  and  uill  be  of  value  to  iho^e  f^  \xho«»  \\  \^  h\teni)«'i), 
It  is  well  arranged,  the  text  is  clear  and  <uU,  and  the  illuMmtU^nn  rtr»»  rahM." 

Paul's  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses 

Materia  Medica  for  Nurses.  Hy  (iKORr.K  1\  Paim.»  M.1>.,  AwiNinni 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy.  ianu>t>r  ^40  prtu**". 
Cloth,  1 1. 50  net. 

Dr.  Paul  arranges  the  physiologic  actions  of  the  druK*  arconUnK  to  ihi*  m-lloM  ol  Ihn 
drug  and  not  the  organ  acted  upon.  An  important  Heotion  N  that  on  pnHiuIr  «Jnn«i, 
giving  the  warnings  of  the  full  action  or  the  brginninK  toxic  rnertn  of  ih«*  druH,  wlihli, 
if  heeded,  may  prevent  many  cases  of  drug  poinoniUK. 

The  Medical  Record,  New  York 

"This  volume  will  be  of  real  help  to  nursm;  the  matrrinl  1r  wi«ll  m«liM'fi»il  nint  Wi'll 
arranged,  and  the  book  is  as  readable  as  it  it  useful." 

Pyle's  Personal  Hy^ene  The  New  (|d)  vMHkm 

A  Manual  of  Personal  Hycwknk:  Proi»cr  f,ivinK  iipoii  n  rhv«»Milo|^li 
Basis.  By  Eminent  Specialists.  Kditcd  by  Walim'  L.  I'vii,  AM, 
M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Wills  Kye  lh>HpitHl,  Pliilnili-lpliiH.  Hi  liivn 
volume  of  451  pages,  fully  illustrated,     (lolli,  #1.50  m-t. 

To  this  new  edition  ther«r  hav*-  l>ern  add'-d,  tiin\  fully  illmlnifMl,  i  hti\tUf*.  ini  iUiiiii*^iU' 
Hygiene   and    Home  GymnaMic^.  In'-iMrti  :tu  n\iiH'U'Un  initt,tiu)uy,  mm  fh'ifU  n1   U/fUn 
therapy.   Mechanotherapy,  and   I'irM  Aid   Siin%urf%.     'lUtit-  k  iik«»   n  tt\n*.'Hif  ni   ^Stf 
medical  terms  used. 
Borton  Medical  end  Snr^cel  Jonmel 

"The^ork  has  h^frn  *-Try\^n^\y  *\',w  itft*-  \'  no  tj»»d»i«-  t*if**'i*iott  »rid  Oi*-  nt>**f*. 
have  succee'led  un  ;s*:ai;y  »<»■.  .n  ;/r*^rj*.r»;;  it^^x  of  \itn*  •»'»!  %yU'U*  iu*  *  1/  •♦*'l  nu  %*tttu*i 
knowle'lge." 

Galbraith's  Four  Epochs  of  Woman's  Life    %m4m4  f^mtm 

The  Fovp    F>y.H.  of   WowAt'-.   I,<rf.      15/  A"-.*    Vf    ^^m^mm^ 
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Register's  Fever  Nursing 

A  Text-Book  on  Practical  Fever  Nursing.  By  Edward  C. 
PvEGiSTER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  College.     i2mo  of  352  pages.     Cloth,  $2.50  net. 

The  work  completely  covers  the  field  of  practical  fever  nursing.  The  illustratioos  show 
the  nurse  how  to  peiform  those  measures  that  come  within  her  province. 

Trained  Nurse  and  Hotpital  Review 

"  Nurses  will  find  this  book  of  great  value  in  this  practical  branch  of  their  work." 

Hecker,  Trumpp,  and  Abt  on  Children 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Dr.  R.  Hecker 
and  Dr.  J.  Trumpp,  of  Munich.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Isaac  A. 
Abt,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago.  With  48  colored  plates,  144  text-cuts,  and  453  pages 
of  text.     Cloth,  $5.00  net. 

The  many  excellent  lithographic  plates  represent  cases  seen  in  the  authors'  clinics,  and 
have  been  selected  with  great  care,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  practical  needs  of  the 
general  practitioner.  These  beautiful  pictures  arc  so  true  to  nature  that  their  study  is 
equivalent  to  actual  clinical  observation.  The  editor,  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Abt,  has  added  all  new 
methods  of  treatment. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin 

"  The  entire  field  has  been  covered.  With  the  excellent  plates,  it  will  be  found  of  real 
value  to  both  students  and  practitioners." 

Lewis'  Anatomy  and  Physioloi^ 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses.  By  LeRoy  Lewis,  M.D., 
Surgeon  to  and  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses  at  the 
Lewis  Hospital,  Bay  City,  Michigan.  i2mo  of  347  pages,  with  146 
illustrations.      Cloth,  $1.75  net. 

A  demand  for  such  a  work  as  tliis,  treat inj^  the  subjects  from  the  nurses'  point  of  T/V-r, 
has  long  existed.  Dr.  Lewis  has  based  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work  on  the  luetliods 
employed  by  him  in  teaching  thes.-  branches,  making  the  text  unusually  simple  and  clear. 

The  Nurses  Journal  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

"  It  IS  not  in  any  sense  rudimentary,  hut  comprehensive  in  its  treatment  of  the  subjects 
in  hand.  The  application  of  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  the  care  of  the  patient  is 
emphasized." 

Friedenwald  and  Ruhrah's  Dietetics 

OlETETICS    FOR    NURSKS.        Bv  Jl'LlUS    P^RIEDENWALD,   M.    I).,    ProfeSSOr 

of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  and  John  Ruhrah,  M.  1)..  Professor  of 
1  )isea'^es  of  Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore. 
121110  volume  of  365  pages.      Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

Tlii^  work  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nurse,  both  in  the  training 
M-h'X)!  an<l  aft«T  gradiiation.  It  aims  to  give  the  essentials  of  dietetics,  considermg  briefly 
til.'  physiojfigy  <»f  digestion  and  the  various  classes  of  foods  and  the  part  they  play  in 

nutrition. 

American  Journal  of  Nursing 

■  It  is  rvactly  the  book  for  which  nurses  and  others  have  long  and  vainly  sought.  A 
-irnpU-  mamial  of  ''lietetics,  whicii  does  not  turn  into  a  cook-book  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  xf(  ,,nd  chapter. 


INSANITY  AND  HYGIENE.  ii 

Brower  and  Bannister 
on  Insanity 

A  Practical  Manual  of  Insanity.  For  the  Student  and  General 
Practitioner.  By  Daniel  R.  Brower,  A.  M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  Rush  Medical  College,  in  affiliation 
with  the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  Henry  M.  Bannister,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  formerly  Senior  Assistant  Physician,  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  Handsome  octavo  of  426  pages,  with  a  number  of 
full-page  inserts.     Cloth,  $3.00  net. 

FOR  STUDENT  AND  PRACTITIONER 

This  work,  intended  for  the  student  and  general  practitioner,  is  an  intelligible, 
up-to-date  exposition  of  the  leading  facts  of  psychiatr>'.  and  will  be  found  of  in- 
valuable service,  especially  to  the  busy  practitioner  unable  to  yield  the  time  for  a 
more  exhaustive  study.  The  work  has  been  rendered  more  practical  by  omitting 
elaborate  case  records  and  pathologic  details,  as  well  as  discussions  of  speculative 
and  controversial  questions. 

American  Medicine 

"  Commends  itself  for  lucid  expression  in  clear-cut  English,  so  essential  to  the  student  in 
any  department  of  medicine.  .  .  .  Treatment  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book,  and  for 
this  aspect  is  especially  commended  to  general  practitioners." 

Sergey's  Hygiene 

-The  Principles  of  Hygiene:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Students, 
Physicians,  and  Health  Officers.  By  D.  H.  Bergey,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Octavo  volume  of  536  pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  II3.00  net. 

SECOND    REVISED    EDITION 

This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  medicine  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  upon  which  modem  hygienic 
practises  are  based,  and  to  aid  physicians  and  health  officers  in  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  advances  made  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  recent  years. 
This  new  second  edition  has  been  very  carefully  revised,  and  much  new  matter 
added,  so  as  to  include  the  most  recent  advancements. 

Buffalo  Medical  Journal 

*•  It  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  the  practical  sanitarian  ;  and 
students  of  architecture,  who  need  to  consider  problems  of  headng.  lighting,  ventilation,  water 
supply,  and  sewage  disposal,  may  consult  it  with  profit." 
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Frtihwald  and  WestcottV 
Diseases    of  Children 


Diseases  of  Children.  A  Practical  Reference  Book  for  Students 
and  Practitioners.  By  Professor  Dr.  Ferdinand  Fruhwald,  of 
Vienna.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Thompson  S  Westcott,  M.  D,, 
Associate  in  Diseases  of  Children,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo 
volume  of  533  pages,  containing  176  illustrations.        Cloth,  ^4.50  net 

ARRANGED    ALPHABCTICALLY 

This  work  represents  the  author's  twenty  years'  experience,  and  is  intended 
as  a  practical  reference  work  for  the  student  and  practitioner.  With  this  refer- 
ence feature  in  view,  the  individual  diseases  have  been  arranged  alphabetically. 
The  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  and  dietetic  treatments  are  elaborately  discussed. 
The  practical  value  of  the  book  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  many 
excellent  illustrations. 
E.  H.  Bartiey,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Chemistry,  and  Toxicology,  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  NewYotk, 
"It  is  a  new  idea,  which  ought  to  become  popular  because  of  the  alphabetic  arrangement. 
Its  title  expresses  just  what  it  is — a  ready  reference  hand-book." 


Ruhrah's 
Diseases  of  Children 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  Children.  By  John  Ruhkah,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surp^eons, 
l^altimore.  i2mo  of  425  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Flexible  leather, 
$2.00  net. 

THE    NEW   (2d)    EDITION 

In  revising'  this  work  for  the  second  edition  Dr.  Ruhrah  has  carefully 
incorporated  all  the  latest  knowled^^e  on  the  subject.  All  the  important  facts 
arc  ^iven  concisely  and  explicitly,  the  therapeutics  of  infancy  and  childhood 
bein<,'  outlined  very  carefully  and  clearly.  There  are  also  directions  for  dosage 
and  prescribinJ,^  and  many  useful  prescriptions  are  included.  The  entire  work 
is  amply  illustrated  with  practical  illustrations.  A  valuable  aid  consists  in  the 
references  to  pediatric  literature. 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 

"  TrPiitTTient  has  been  satisfactorily  cr)vcred.  being  quite  in  accord  with  the  best  teaching, 
yet  withal  broadly  general  and  free  from  stock  prescriptions." 


CHILDREN  AND  HYGIENE.  13 

Griffith's  Care  of  the  Baby 

The  Care  of  the  Baby.  By  J.  P.  Grocer  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Glinical 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Ghildren,  University  of  Penn. ;  Physician  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Phila.  i2mo,  455  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

THE   NEW  (4th)   EDITION 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  furnish  a  reliable  guide  for  mothers.  He  has 
made  his  statements  plain  and  easily  understood,  in  the  hope  that  the  volume 
may  be  of  service  not  only  to  mothers  and  nurses,  but  also  to  students  and  practi- 
tioners whose  opportunities  for  observing  children  have  been  limited. 

New  York  Medical  Journal 

"  We  are  confident  if  this  little  work  could  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  trained 
nurse  and  of  every  mother,  infant  mortality  would  be  lessened  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent." 

Crothers'  Morphinism 

Morphinism  and  Narcomania  from  Opium,  Gocain,  Ether,  Ghloral, 
Ghloroform,  and  other  Narcotic  Drugs ;  also  the  Etiology,  Treatment, 
and  Medicolegal  Relations.  By  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital,  Hartford,  Gonn.  Handsome  i2mo  of  351 
pages.     Gloth,  ^2.00  net. 

The  Lancot,  London 

"An  excellent  account  of  the  various  causes,  symptoms,  and  stages  of  morphinism,  the 
discussion  being  throughout  illuminated  by  an  abundance  of  &cts  of  clinical,  psychological,  and 
social  interest." 

Abbott's  Transmissible  Diseases 

The  Hygiene  of  Transmissible  Diseases :  Their  Gausation,  Modes 
of  Dissemination,  and  Methods  of  Prevention.  By  A.  G.  Abbott,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Octavo,  351  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.     Gloth,  $2.50  net. 

SEXOND  REVISED   EDITION 

During  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition 
investigations  upon  the  modes  of  dissemination  of  certain  of  the  specific  infections 
have  been  very  active.  The  sections  on  Malaria,  Yellow  Fever,  Plague,  Filariasis, 
Dysentery,  and  Tuberculosis  have  been  both  revised  and  enlarged. 

The  Lancet,  London 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  book  as  a  concise  and  trustworthy  guide  in  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  and  we  sincerely  congratulate  Professor  Abbott." 
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Peterson  and  Haines* 
Legal  Medicine  &  Toxicology 


A  Text-Book  of   Legal   Medicine  and  Toxicology.     Edited  by 

Frederick  Peterson.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York;  and  Walter  S.  Haines, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology,  Rush 
Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Two 
imperial  octavo  volumes  of  about  750  pages  each,  fully  illustrated. 
Per  volume:  Cloth,  ;?5.oo  net;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  J6.50  net 
Sold  by  Subscription, 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES— BOTH  VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  to  the  medical  and  legal  professions 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  forensic  medicine  and  toxicology  in  moderate  compass. 
This,  it  is  believed,  has  not  been  done  in  any  other  recent  work  in  English.  Under 
•  •  Expert  Evidence ' '  not  only  is  advice  given  to  medical  experts,  but  suggestions 
are  also  made  to  attorneys  as  to  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  the  desired  infot- 
mation  from  the  witness.  An  interesting  and  important  chapter  is  that  on  "The 
Destruction  and  Attempted  Destruction  of  the  Human  Body  by  Fire  and  Chemi- 
cals. ' '  A  chapter  not  usually  found  in  works  on  legal  medicine  is  that  on  •  •  The 
Medicolegal  Relations  of  the  X-Rays.  "  This  section  will  be  found  of  unusual  im- 
portance. The  responsibility  of  pharmacists  in  the  compounding  of  prescriptions, 
in  the  selling  of  poisons,  in  substituting  drugs  other  than  those  prescribed,  etc., 
furnishes  a  chapter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  one  concerned  with  questions 
of  medical  jurisprudence.  Also  mcluded  in  the  work  is  the  enumeration  of  the 
laws  of  the  various  states  relating  to  the  commitment  and  retention  of  the  insane. 


OPINIONS  or  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


Medical  News,  New  York 

"  It  not  unly  fills  ;i  need  from  the  standpoint  of  timeliness,  but  it  also  sets  a  standard  of 
what  a  text-book  on  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology  should  be." 

Columbia  Law  Review 

*'  For  practitioners  in  criminal  law  and  for  those  in  medicine  who  are  called  upon  to  give 
court  testimony  m  all  its  various  forms  ...  it  is  extremely  valuable." 

Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal 

"  If  the  excellence  of  this  volume  is  equaled  by  the  second,  the  work  will  easily  take  rank 
as  the  standard  text-l)t»ok  on  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology." 


LEGAL  MEDICINE.  15 


Draper's  Le^al  Medicine 

A  Text-Book  of  Legal  Medicine.  By  Frank  Winthrop  Draper, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  University,  Bos- 
ton; Medical  Examiner  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Massachusetts,  etc.  Octavo 
volume  of  573  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  I4.00  net;  Half  Morocco, 
I5.50  net. 

Hon.  Olin  Bryan,  LL.  B. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence^  Baltimore  Medical  College 

"  A  careful  reading  of  Draper's  Legal  Medicine  convinces  me  of  the  excellent  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  must,  of  a  necessity,  prove  a  splendid 
acquisition  to  the  libraries  of  those  who  are  interested  in  medical  jurisprudence." 

Chapman's  Medical  Jurispnidente       Third  Edition 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  Insanity,  and  Toxicology.  By  Henry  C. 
Chapman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  i2mo  of  329  pages, 
fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  I1.75  net. 

Medical  Record,  New  York 

"  The  manual  is  essentially  practical,  and  is  a  useful  guide  for  the  general  practitioner, 
besides  possessing  literary  merit." 

Hofmann  and  Peterson's  Le^al  Medicine      HandXu^ 

Atlas  of  Legal  Medicine.  By  Dr.  E.  von  Hofmann,  of  Vienna. 
Edited  by  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  With  1 20  colored  figures 
on  56  plates  and  193  half-tone  illustrations.     Cloth,  I3.50  net. 

The  P^ctidoner,  London 

"  The  illustrations  appear  to  be  the  best  that  have  ever  been  published  in  connection 
with  this  department  of  mbdicine,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  alike  to  the  medical 
jurist  and  to  the  student  of  forensic  medicine." 

Jakob  and  Fisher's  Nervous  System 

and    its    Diseases  in  Saundm*  Hand-Atlaset 

Atlas  and  Epitome  off  the  Nervous  System  and  Its  Diseases.     By 

Professor  Dr.  Chr.  Jakob,  of  Erlangen.  From  the  Second  Rmised 
German  Edition,  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Edward  D.  Fisher,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  With  83  plates  and  copious  text. 
Cloth,  I3. 50  net. 

Philadelidila  Medical  Journal 

"  We  know  of  no  one  work  of  anything  like  equal  size  which  covers  this  important  and 
complicated  field  with  the  clearness  and  scientific  fidelity  of  this  hand-atlas." 


